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Dryden . 
I 71m. iv. 7. 


A confonant generally reckoned by authors, and 
adfhitted by Scaliger , among the femi-vowels, and 
according to that opinion diftinguifhed in the enu¬ 
meration of the alphabet by a name beginning with 
_ a vowel, yet has fo far the nature of a mute, 
that it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in the fame fyl- 
lable. It has in Englifh an invariable found, formed by com- 
preffion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its kindred 
letter is V, which, in the Iflandick alphabet, is only diftin¬ 
guifhed from it by a point in the body of the letter. 
Faba/ceous. adj. [fabaceus , Latin.] Having the nature of a 
bean. Dipt. 

FA'BLE. n.f. [ fable, French ; fabula, Latin.] 

1. A feigned ftory intended to enforce fome moral precept. 

Jotham’s fable of the bees is the oldeft extant, and as beau¬ 
tiful as any made fince. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. A fi&ion in general. 

Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine; 

But, fpite of all thofe fable makers. 

He never fow’d on Almaign acres. 

3. A vitious or foolifh fidtion. 

But refufe profane and old wives fables. _ _ 

4. The feries or contexture of events which conflitute a poem 
epiclc or dramatick. 

The moral is the firft bufinefs of the poet: this being 
formed, h? contrives fuch a defign or fable as may be molt 
fuhable to "the moral. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The firft thing to be confidered in an epick poem is the 
fable, which is perfect or imperfe#, according as the adion, 
which it relates, is more or lefs fo. Add fan's Spectator. 

5. A lye. This fenfe is merely familiar. 

To Fa'ble. v. n. [from the noun.] 

J. To feign ; to write not truth but fidfion. 

That Saturn's fons receiv’d the three-fold reion 
Of heav’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath* & 

Old poets mention, fabling. 

Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 

That wav ring conqueft {till deftres to rove ! 

In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell 
2. To tell lalfhoods ; to lye. 

He/rtto not: 1 hear the enemy. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

T o r a ble. v. a. I o feign; to tell of falfety. 

We mean to win. 

Or turn this heav’n itfelf into the hell 

Thou fablejl. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. I 202. 

Ladies of th’ Hefperides, that feem’d 
Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabl'd fince 
Of fairy damfels met in foreft wide, 

By knights. Milton’s Pared. Loft. 

* a bled. adj. [from fable.] Celebrated in fables. 

Hail, fabled grotto ! hail, Elyfian foil! 

1 hou faireft fpot of fair Britannia’s ifle I Tichell 

A Jea,er “ fiaion5 3 writ " of 

To b A BR»CA IE. v. a. [ fabricor , Latin ] 

I. Io build; to cunftru£t. 

VefcSSh !° deVife . This is retained among 

^ ^ 3 P a P er - 

FA c E onftrnar ^ The afl of building; 

oflvit^tiilf ■*? ° f L he '; uman bod y is the immediate work 
burnt nature P ’ ** f ° rmeth the firft rudiments of the 

Ladn .j «**■***« 

t- A building ; an edifice. 

j here muft be an exquifite care to place the columns tet 
in feveral ftorics, moil precifely one over another that fo the 

“ site?* “• f# 

Wot; on. 
formed by the 


nor. 


nor . 


2 Anvfvfl’" 11 f ° r l>ea " tyaS ftren e th of the Wick. 
r „ V f > ». em « conipages of matter; any body f, 
conjunction of diffimilar parts. 7 ^ 

T t , „ . Stl11 w111 )’ e think it ftranee, 
p' f ]the . P? rts of this great fabrick change* 
Qt.tr their old ftwion and primeval frame. S > 


Prior . 


ToFa'brick. v. a. [from the noun.] To build; to form i 
to conftrudl. 

Shew what laws of life 
The cheefe inhabitants obferve, and how 
Fabrick their manfians. Phillips « 

Fa'bulist. n.f [fabulijle, French.] A writer of fables. 
Quitting Efop and the fabulijls , he copies from Boccace. 

Croxal. 

Our bard’s a fabulijl , and deals in fiction. Garrick. 

Fabulo'sity. n.f. [fabulofitas, Latin.] Lyingnefs; fulnefs 
of ftories ; fabulous invention. 

In their fabulofity they would report, that they had obferva- 
tions for twenty thoufand years. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Fa'bulous. adj. [fabulofuSy Latin.] Feigned; full of fables, 
or invented tales. 

A perfon terrified with the imagination of fpedfres, is more 
reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of fabu¬ 
lous and groundlels. Addifon's Spectator, N°. no. 

Fa bulously. adv. [from fabulous.] In fidlion ; in a fabulous 
manner. 

There are many things fabuloufy delivered, and are not to 
be accepted as truths. Brown's Pulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 8. 

FACE. n. f [face, French, from facies, Latin.] 
r„ The vifage. 

.The children of Ifrael faw the face of IVTofes, that the 
fkin of Mbfes’s face fhone. Exocl. xxxiv. 35. 

A man (Hall ted faces, which, if you examine them part by 
part, you fhall never find good; but take them together, are 
not uncomely. Efj'ay 44. 

t rom beauty {till to beauty ranging. 

In ev’ry face I found a dart. ° Addifon's Spectator. 

2. Countenance; caft of the features; look; air of the face. 

Seiz d and ty’d down to judge, how wretched 11 
Who can’t be filent, and who will not lye: 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pole's Epifiles. 

3. 1 he furface of any thing. 4 

A mift watered the whole/*** of the ground. Gen. ii 6. 

4. I he front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of the face of thehoufe, towards theEaft, was 
an hundred xrubits. £*&&. 14, 

4. State of affairs. 

He look’d, and faw the face of things quite chang’d, 

1 he brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton's Ear. loti 
I his would produce a new face of things in Europe. Addif. 

5. Appearance; refemblance. . 

^ ? ur former f ac ^ and mix again 
With thefe loft fpirits ; run all their mazes with ’em ; 
bor fuch are treafons. j> ev , ’, r . 

At the firft fliock, with blood and powder ftain’d, 
rsor heav n, nor fea, their former face retain’d ; 

Fury and art produce effie&s fo ftrange. 

They trouble nature, and her vifage change. Waller 

ifr h ? S f ° mU . Ch the f ace of P robab >%> that feme 
liave miftaken it for a real conference. p / 

6 . Prefence ; fight. Baker ' 

giV£ her unt0 Eleazar, ami one fhall fay her before 

Tn°W \ then teU me ™yfacf UWi ' XlX - 
7- Confidence ; W d ne S ff *“ ' eaft graCC ’ *>***' ^ . 

Tea • Thinking, by this face. 

To feften in our thoughts that they have courage • 

But tis not fo. cl 1 r. . 

How many things are there wh.Vh 9*f ar - 

face or comlinefs, fav or do himfelf > ^, nian cann ° t > w 'th any 
his own merits with modefty, much lefs exto?the 
cannot fometimes brook to fupplicate or beg! ' * ma " 

You’ll find the thing will not be done 28> 

77 lth 'gnorance and face alone. rr, r. 

You, fays^he judge to the wolf, have th 

that 
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FAC 

that which you never loft ; and you, fays he to the fox, have 
the confidence to deny that whtch you have +I j. 

This is the man that has the/,* to ^ «he« wfthfehe 
citations. J 9 J 

8. Diftortionof the face. 

Shame itfelf! 

Why do you make fuch faces P Sbakefpeare s Macbeto. 

Face to Face. [An adverbial expreffion.] 

1. When both parties are prefent. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accufed have his accufers/,* 

a. XXV# lOo 

2. Nakedly; without the interpofition of other bodies. 

Now we fee through a glafs darkly, j but then face to face. 

\ Cor. xni. 12. 


To Face. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry a falfe appearance; to play the hypocrite. 

Thou needs muft learn to laugh, to lye, 

To face, to forge, to feoff, to company. Rubberd s Tale. 

2. To turn the face; to come in front. , 

Face about, man ; you afoldier, and afraid of the enemy . 

Dryderis Spanijb Fryar . 

Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound ; 

Hail and farewel they fhouted thrice amain, ^ 

Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn’d again. Dry. 

To Face. v. a. 

i To meet in front; to oppofe with confidence and nrmnels. 
YWface 

This temped, and deferve the name of king. Dry den. 

We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, and 
call about for a fufficient number of troops to face the 
enemy in the field of battle. Addifon on the War. 

They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his 
lordfhip; and, at lead, as ready to face them under a popifh 
perfecution. Swift. 

2. To oppofe with impudence. 

We trapann’d the date, and fac’d it down 
With plots and projefts of our own. Hudibras , p. iii. c. 2 . 

Becaufe he walk’d againd his will. 

He fac’d men down that he dood dill. Prior . 

3. To dand oppofite to. 

On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan ; the reverfe 
has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of the 
Palatine mountain that faces it. Addifon on Italy . 

The temple is deferibed to be fquare, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of the world. 

Pope’s Temple of Fame . 

4. To cover with an additional fuperficies; to inveft with a 
covering. 

The whole fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the fird fpit of 
earth that you dig out of the ditch. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 
Fa'cel ess. adj. [from face.] Without a face. Bailey. 

Facepai'nter. n.f. [face anti painter.] A drawer of por¬ 
traits ; a painter who draws from the life. 

Facepai'nting. n.f [face and painting. ] The art of draw¬ 
ing portraits. 

Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepainting. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Fa'cet. n f [ facette , French.] A fmall furface; a fuper- 
ficies cut into feveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quicked reflection, like diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 
FACETIOUS, adj. [facetieux, French; faced cs, Lat.] Gay; 
cheerful; lively; merry; witty. It is ufed both of perfons 
and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of fome derogating fpeeches ufed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Let him beat me 
too when I am abfent. Government of the Tongue , /. 6. 

Facetiously, adv. [from facetious.] Gayly; cheerfully; 
wittily; merrily. 

Face'tiousness. n.f [from facetious.] Cheerful wit; mirth; 
gaiety. 

Fa'cile. adj. [fade, French ; facilis, Latin.] 
t. Eafy; not difficult; performable or attainable with little 
labour. 

Then alfo thofe poets, which are now counted mod hard, 
will be both facile and pleafant. Milton on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as facile a performance as the 
Goteham’s defign of hedging in the cuckoo. Glanv. Scepf. 

By dividing it into parts fodiftinft, the order in which they 
fhalJ find each difpofed, will render the work facile and de¬ 
lightful. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

This may at fird feem perplexed-with many difficulties, yet 
many things maybe fuggeded to make it more facile and com¬ 
modious. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

2. Eafily furmountable ; eafily conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too flightly barr’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 


FAC 

3. Eafy of accefs or converfe ; not haughty; not fuperciiious; 

not audere. .. r 

I meant die diould be courteous, facile, Iweet, 

Hating that folemn vice of greatnefs, pride; 

I meant each fofted virtue there fhould meet. 

Fit in that fofter bofom to refide. Ben. Johnfon s Epigrams. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 

Benevolent and facile, thus reply’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

4. Pliant; flexible; eafily perfuaded to good or bad; duftile to 

a fault. . 

Too facile then, thou did’dnot much gainfav; 

Nay did’d permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milt. P. Lojl, 
Since Adam and his facile confort Eve 
Lod Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Miltons Paradife Regain’d, 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converfe with, whom any affec¬ 
tionate difeourfe, or ferious fermon, or any notable accident, 
{hall put into a fit of religion, which yet ufually lads no 
longer than till fomewhat elfe comes in their way. Calamy. 

To Facilitate, v. a. [faciliter, French.] To make eafy; 
to free from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelied and bed prepared metal for the ver- 
fion will facilitate the work. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory . 

They renewed their allault two or three days together, and 
planted cannon to facilitate their paffage, which did little hurt; 
but they dill lod many men in the attempt. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Though perfpeftive cannot be called a certain rule, of a 
finifhing of the pifture, yet it is a great fuccour and relief to 
art, and facilitates the means of execution. Dryden’s Dufrejn. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, neceffarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthrot on Diet. 

A war on the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms in 
Spain. .. . Swi f u 

Facility, n.f. [facilite, French; facilitas, Latin.] 

1. Eafinefs to be performed ; freedom from difficulty. 

Yet reafon faith, reafonfhould have ability 
To hold thefe worldly things in fuch proportion, 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney, b. ii. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commo¬ 
dious bufinefs by any motives of profit or facility. Rauigh . 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour; 
though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite fome other 
choice. Bacon’s holy War. 

2. Readinefs in performing; dexterity. 

They who have Audied have not only learned many excel¬ 
lent things, but alfo have acquired a great facility of profiting 
themfelves by reading good authors. Dryden s Dnfrejnoy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cuflom ot 
doing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Locke. 

3. Vitiousduftility; eafinefs to be perfuaded to good or bad; to 

ready compliance. . 

Facility is worfe than bribery; for bribes come now and 
then : but if importunity or idle refpefts lead a man, he lha 
never be without. Bacon, EJJay \ t. 

’Tis a great error to take facility for good-nature; ten er- 
nefs, without diferetion, is no better than a more pardona e 
folly. L’Ef range. Fable -30. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complaifance; condefcenfion; affability. 

He opens and yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs wit 

difficulty and reluftancy ; but offers himfelf to the vilits 0 a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting readiilefs of appetite 
and defire. 7 South’s Sermons. 

Facine'rious. adj. [corrupted by Shakefpeare from facinorous, 
facinus,facinoris, Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

’Tis flrange, ’tis very drange, that is the brief an « 
tedious of it; and he’s of a mod facinerious fpirit that wi no 
acknowledge it. Shakef. All’s well that erics wc . 

Fa'cing. n.f. [from To face.] An ornamental covering, t 

which is put on the outfide of any thing by way 0 eco 

ration. f . 

Thefe offices and dignities were but th e facings and fringes 

of his greatnefs. ° f 

FACPNOROUS. adj. [facinora, Latin.] Wicked; atro¬ 
cious ; detedably bad. . f . 

Faci'norousness. n.f. [from facinorous] Wickedneis in 
high degree. 

Fact, n.f [faftum, Latin ] .11 fm- 

I. A thing done; an effect produced ; fomething not bare y F 
pofed or fufpefted, but really done. , 

In matter of fact there is fome credit to be given 0 ^ 
tedimony of man; but not in matter of opinion an J 11 b 
ment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and univei .1 
praftifed alfo throughout the world. Flooker , b. n- /• 7 

As men are not to midake the caufes of thefe °P e * atl< J. {’ 
fo much lefs are they to midake the fait or effect, an t . 7 

to take that for done which is not done. Bacon’s Eat. y % 
Matter of fall breaks out and blazes with too great an 
dence to be denied. South’s Sermons, 

z, Reality; not fuppofition; not fpeculation. xhofc 


i 
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Thofe effeas which are wrought by the percuffion of the 
fenfe, and by things in faff, are produced likewife in fome 
degree by the imagination : therefore if- a man fee another eat 
four or acid things, which fet the teeth on edge, that object 
tainteth the imagination. Bacon’s Natural FUJI dry, N°. 795 ’ 
If this were true in faff, I do not fee any colour for fuch 
a conclufion. Addifon on the State of the TVir. 

Manifold fins, though in fpeculation they may be feparable 
from war, in reality and faff never fail to attend it. Smalridge. 

3. Aftion ; deed. ' 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws. 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

Howe’er the doubtful faff is underdood, 

’Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; 

The conful, not the father, fheds the blood. Dryden 

FAUCTION, n.f [faffion, French; faffio, Latin.] 

1. A party in a date. 

The queen is valued thirty thoufand drong; 

If fhe hath time to breathe, be well affur’d 

Her fa ft ion will be full as drong as ours. Shakef Henry VI. 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherilh faffions. Sbakefpeare s Timon. 

Their hatred went fo far, that by one of Simon’s faftion 
murders were committed. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 

By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife the over¬ 
balancings of any faff ims. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; difeord; diffenfion. 

They remained at Newbery in great faffion among them¬ 
felves. Clarendon. 

Fa'ctionary. n.f. [faflionaire, French.] One of a faftion ; 
a party man. A word not in ufe. 

Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius ; always 
fafiionary of the party of your general. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

Factious, adj. [faftieux, French.] 

j. Given to faftion; loud and violent in a party; publickly 
diflenfious; addicted to form parties and raife publick dis¬ 
turbances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 

And crop away that faflious pate of his. Shakef Hen. VI. 

Be faflious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. Shak. Jul. Ceefar. 

2. Proceeding from publick diffenfions; tending to publick 
difeord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Affemble ; and harangues are heard ; but foon 
In faflious opposition. Milton’s Paradije Lojl, bo xi. /. 664. 
Faflicus tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houfes. King Charles. 

Why thefe faflious quarrels, controverfies, and battles 

amongd themfelves, when they were all united in the fame 
defign ? Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Fa'ctiously. adv. [from faflious.] In a manner criminally 
diflenfious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine ene¬ 
mies alfo ; exceeding even the defires of thofe that were fac- 
tioufly difeontented. King Charles. 

Factiousness, n.f. [from faflious.] Inclination to publick 

diffenfion ; violent clamouroufnefs for a party. 

Factitious, adj. [fafiltius, Latin.] Made by art, in oppo¬ 
sition to what is made by nature. 

In the making and diftilling of foap, by one degree of fire 
the fait, the water, and the oil or greafe, whereof that facti¬ 
tious concrete is made up, being boiled up together, are eafilv 
brought to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardnefs wherein fome flones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other dones, being exalted to that 
degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; th cfaflt- 
tious dones of chymids, in imitation, being eafily detefted by 

r- Ray on the Creation. 

r AC FOR. n f [fafleur, French; faflor, Latin.] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfafts bufinefs for an¬ 
other.. Commonly a fubffitute in mercantile affairs. 

'Lake on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as proteftor, deward, fubditute, 

Or lowl y faffor for another’s gain. Shakef. Richard III. 

Percy is but my faflor, good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. Hen. IV. 

You all three. 

The fenatprs alone of this great world. 

Chief faflors for the gods. Shakef Anthony and Cleopatra 
We agreed that I fhould fend up an Englifh faflor, that 
whatsoever the ifland could yield fhould be delivered at a rea- 
fonable rate. Raleigh’ s Afokgy. 

It was conceived that the Scots had good intelligence, 
having hmz factors dcubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. £7 . 

Vile arts and redlefs endeavours are ufed by fome fly and 
venomous/^,for the old republican caufe. South’s Sermons. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chief 
faflors for a general intromiffion of all forts, fefts and perfua- 
nS ’ ^ our communion, is, that thofe who Separate from 
US are fttff and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules and 
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orders of our church, and that therefore they ought to be takett 

South’s Sermons * 

«tw . 

Forc’d into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made all countries where he came his own ; 

And viewing monarchs fecret arts of Sway, 

A royal faflor for their kingdoms lay. Drydern 

2. [In arithmetick.] The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris. 

Factory, n.f [fromfaflor.] 

1. A houfe or didrift inhabited by traders in a didant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Facto'tum. n.f. [factotum, Latin. It is ufed likewife in 
burlefque French.] A Servant employed alike in all kinds ot 
bufinefs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. n.f [French.] The aft or manner of making 
any thing. 

Fa'culty. n.f. [faculfc, French; facultas, Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal or 
intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or any crea¬ 
ture, which can rightly perform the functions allotted to it 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that fupreme caufe 
of all things. Hooker, b. i. f 8. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their Tides, 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham . 

Reafon in man fupplies the defeft of other faculties where¬ 
in we are inferior to beads, and what we cannot compafs by. 
force we bring about by dratagem. L’Ejlrangt. 

2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, memory. 

For well I underdand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward facidties, which mod excel. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the underdanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceflary to explain to us 
the nature of God, becaufe it would be impoffible, without 
bedowingon us other faculties than we podefs at prefent. Swift. 

3. [In phyflek.] A power or ability to perform any aftion na¬ 
tural, vital, and animal: by the fird they underdand that by 
which the body is nourifhed and augmented, or another like 
it generated r the vital faculty is that by which life is preferved, 
and the ordinary funftions of the body performed; and the 
animal faculty is what condufts the operations of the mind. 

Khtincy. 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties, which the other had, of re¬ 
conciling men to him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A fober man would have wondered how our author found 
out monarchical abfolute power in that text, had he not had 
an exceeding good faculty to find it himfelf where he could not 
Ihew it others. Locke . 

He had an excellent facidty in preaching* if he were not 
too refined. Swift . 

5. Quality; difpofition or habit of good or ill. 

I’m traduc’d by tongues which neithet know 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

6. Power; authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath born his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

7. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what caufes, with 
what circumftances, almoft every faculty or favour {hall be 

0 S ^ Dte , d - • . r Hooker, b. v. 

8. t acuity, in an umverfity, denotes the mailers and profeffors 
of the feveral fciences: as, a meeting of the faculty or 
faculties. 

Facund. adj. [facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. Diff. 

ToFa'ddle. v.n. [corrupted from To fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers ] To trifle ; to toy ; to play. 

To Fade. v.n. [fade, French, infipid, languid.] 

1. To tend from greater to lefs vigour ; to grow weak ; to lan¬ 
guid. 

2 * tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 

T he greennefs of a leaf ought to pafs for apparent, becaufe 
loon fading intp a yellow, it fcarce lafts at all, in comparifon 
of the greennefs of an emerald. . Boyle on Colours. 

i he fpots in this ftone are of the fame colour throughout 
f 6 " t0 ,.' he / e J there being an immediate tranfition 

fiom white to black, and the colours not fading or declining 

<j£ “ k « ye*. 

4. To die away gradually; tovanifl,; to be worn out. ' 3 °‘ 

,1 ar tllr0u s h the temper of the body, or fome 

ikl“’ the 15 We * k > inVm-md 

1 he ftars (h&Wfade away,, the fun himfelf 
Orow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addif Cato 

f. T« 
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5. To be naturally not durable; to be tranfient; eafily to lofe 
vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley fhall be a 
fading flower. If xxviii. 4. 

Thepi&ures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke . 
Narciffus’ change, to the vain virgin (hows 
Who trufts to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Gay s Fan. 
To Fade. v. a. To wear away; to reduce to languor ; to de¬ 
prive of frefhnefs or vigour ; to wither. 

This is a man old, wrinkled, faded , withered ; 

And not a maiden, as thou fay’ft he is. Sbakefpeaye. 

FI is palms, though under weights they did not ftand, 

Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryden. 

Reftlefs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 

And all the faded family of care. Garth's Difpenf 

To Fadge. v. n. [gepejan, Saxon; fugen, German.] 

1. To fuit; to fit; to have one part confident with another*. 

How will this fadge ? my mailer loves her dearly, 

And I, poor monfler, fond as much on him; 

And the, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never fadg'd , 

But only by the ears engag’d ; 

Like dogs that fnarj about a bone. 

And play together when they’ve none. Hudihras , p. iii. 

3. To fucceed ; to hit. 

The fox had a fetch ; and when he faw it would not fadge,. 
away goes he prefently. L' Efrange's Fables. 

4. This is a mean word not now ufed, unlefs perhaps in ludi¬ 
crous and low compofitions. 

F/EICES. n.f [Latin.] Excrements ; but often ufed to exprefs 
the ingredients and fettlings after diftillation and infufion. 

Quincy. 

To FAG. v a. [fatigo, Latin.] To grow weary; to faint 
with wearinefs. 

Creighton witheld his force ’till the Italian begun to fag, 
and then brought him to the ground. Mackenzie’s Lives. 

Fag e'nd. n.f [from fag and end.] 

1. '1 he end of a ^eb of cloath, generally made of coarfer ma¬ 
terials. 

2. The refufe or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world’s fagend 

A nation lies. Fan/haw. 

When they are the worft of their way, and fixt in the 
fagend of bufmefs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thofe 
who go before them. Collier of Envy. 

FA'GOT. n f. [ fagod , Welfh and Armorick ; fagot , French.] 

1. A bundle of flicks bound together for the fire. 

About the pile of fagot flicks and hay. 

The bellows railed the newly kindled flame. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Spare for no fagots , let there be enow; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal flake. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different perfons, 
according as they pronounced thefe confecrated fyllables or 
not. Watt's Improvement of the Alind. 

2. A bundle of flicks for any purpofe. 

The black prince filled a ditch with fagots as fuccefsfully as 
the generals of our times do it with fafcincs. Addif Spectator. 

3. A loldier numbered in the mu(ler-roll, but not really 
exifting. 

ToFa'goT.*^. [from the noun ] To tie up; to bundle 
together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, T 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, C 

And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. Dryden. j 
To FAIL. v.n. [failler, French ; faeln, Welfh. Pezron.] 

1. To be deficient; to ceafe from former plenty ; to fall fhort; 
not to be equal to demand or ufe. 

The waters fail from the fea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth tip. fob xiv. 11. 

Where the credit and money fail, barter alone mufl 
do. Locke. 

2. To be cxtin6l; to ceafe to be produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth; for the faith fu\fcnl 
from among the children of men. Pf xii. 1. 

Let there not fail from the houfe of Joab one that hath an 
ifiue. 2 Sa. iii. 29. 

3. To ceafe ; to perifh ; to be loft. 

For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d. 

Among the heavens th’ immortal fadl difplay’d. 

Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail. Addifon. 

4. To die; to'lofe life. 

Had the king in his laft ficknefs fail'd. 

Their heads fhould have gone off. Shakef Henry VIII. 
Both he that hclpeth fhall fall, and he that is holpen fliall 
fall down, and they all fhall fail together. If xxxi. 3. 

5. To fink; to be tom down; to languifh through re- 
fiftance. 

Neither will I be always wroth; for the fpirit fhould/^// 
before me. If.Wiy.ib. 


Ff. cxix. S>. 


but; 
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6. To decay ; to decline; to languifh. 

Mine eyes fail. 

I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fa l: obje&s divine 

Muft needs impair and weary human fenfe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

7. To mifs ; not to produce its effecfl. 

Confider of deformity not as a fign which is deceiveable, 

as a caufe which feldom faileth of the effecl. Paeon's Ejfays* 
This jeft was firft of th’ other houfe’s making. 

And, five times try’d, has never fail'd of taking. Dryden. 
A perfuafion that we fhall overcome any difficulties, that we 
meet with in the fcienct s, feldom fails to carry us through 
them. Locke. 

He does not remember whether every grain came up or 
not; but he thinks that very few failed. Mortimer's Husband. 

8. To mifs ; not to fucceed in a delign. 

I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right calket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. Slak. Merch. of Venice. 
In difficulties of flate, the true reafon of failing proceeds 
from failings in the adminiftration. L'Ef range. 

Men who have been bufied in the purfuit of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone, have failed in their defign. Addifon's Guardian. 

9. To be deficient in duty. 

Endeavour to fulfill God’s commands,, to repent as often as 
you fail of it, and to hope for pardon and acceptance of him. 

Wake's Preparation fr Death. 

To Fail. v. a. 

1. To defert; not to continue to affifl or fupply. 

The fhip was now left alone, as proi^d lords be when for¬ 
tune fails them. Sidney , b. ii. 

So haft thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 

But little may fuch guile thee now avail. 

If wonted force and fortune do not much me fail. Fai. Qu. 
There fhall be figns in the fun, the moon, and the flars, 
mens hearts failing them for fear. Lu. xxi. 26. 

Her heart failed her, and {he would fain have compounded 
for her life. L'Ef range. 

He prefumes upon his parts that they will not fail him 2t 
time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour to make any 
provifion beforehand. Locke. 

2 . Not to affifl; to negledl; to omit to help. 

Since nature fails us in no needful thing. 

Why want I means my inward felf to fee ? Davies. 

3. To omit; not to perform. 

The inventive god who never fails his part, 

Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. Dryden. 

4. To be wanting to. 

There fhall not fail thee a man on the throne. 1 Kings ii. 4. 

Fail. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 

2 . Oiniffion; non-performance. 

Mark and perform it, feefl thou ? for the fail 
Of any point in’t fhall not only be 

Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife. Shakef eare. 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Ca- 
naanites. Jof. iii. 10. 

3. Deficience; want. 

4. Death; extindlion. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail? Shakefeare's Herny VIII. 

Fai' ling, n.f [from fail.] Deficiency; imperfection; faults 
not atrocious ; lapfe. 

Belides what failings may be in the matter, even in the 
expreffions there mufl often be great obfeurities. Digby. 

To failings mild, but zealous for defert; 

The cleareft head, and the fincereft heart. Ppe. 

Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, many 
conflidls with thofe enemies which war againfl the foul, and 
many failings and lapfes to lament and recover. Rogers . 

Failure, n.f [from fail. ] 

1. Deficience; ceffation. 

There muft have been an univerfal failure and want of 
fprings and rivers all the Summer feafon. Woodward's N. Hif . 

2. Omiffion; non-performance; flip. 

He that, being fubjedt to an apoplexy, ufed flill to carry his 
remedy about him ; but upon a time fhifting his cloaths, and 
not taking that with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
furprifed with a fit: he < wed his death to a mere accident, to 
a little inadvertency and failure of memory. South's Sermon*. 

h A lapfe; a flight fault. 

FAIN. adj. [jreagn, Saxon.] 

1. Glad; merry; chearful; fond. It is flill retained in Scot¬ 
land in this fenfe. 

And in her hand fhe held a mirrour bright, 

Wherein her face fhe often viewed fain. Fai>y Queen. 
My lips will be fain when 1 fing unto thee, and fo will my 
foul whom thou haft delivered. Pfalm lxxi. 

2. Forced; obliged; compelled. [This fignification feems to 
have arifen from the miftake of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreffions; as, I -was fain to do this , would 

equally 
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equally fuit with the reft of the fentence, whether it was iin- 
derflood to mean I was compelled', or / was glad to do it fr fear 
of worfe. Thus the primary meaning feems to have been early 

ioft.J 

Every weight to fhroud it did conftrain; 

And this fair couple eke to fhroud themfelves Were fain. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1. fan. 6. 
Whofoever will hear, he fhall find God; whofoever will 
fludy to know, fhall be alfo fain to believe. Hooker , b. v. 

I was fain to forfwear it; they would elfe have married me 
to the rotten medlar. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

When Hildebrand had accurfed Henry J V. thefe were none 
fo hardy as to defend their lord ; wherefore he was fain to 
humble himfelf before Hildebrand. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers at Bafle, 
to keep himfelf from flarving. Locke. 

Fain. adv. [from the adjedlive.j Gladly; very defiroufiy 5 ac¬ 
cording to earneft wifhes. 

Now I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre 
of barren ground : I would fain die a dry death. Shakefpeare. 
Why would’fl thou urge me to confefs a flame 
I long have flifled, and would fain conceal. Addifon's Cato. 

Fain wou’d I Raphael’s godlike art rehearfe, 

And fhow th’ immortal labours in my verfe. Addifon . 

The plebeians would faiti have a law enabled to lay all mens 
rights and privileges upon the fame level. Swift. 

To Fain. v.n. [from the noun.] Towifh; to defire fondly. 
Fai ref than fai reft, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpedt he counts felicity. Spcnfer on Love. 
To FAINT, v. n. [ faner , French.] 
j. To decay ; to wear or wafle away quickly. 

Thofe figures in the gilded clouds, while we gaze upon 
them, faint before the eye, and decay into confufion. Pope. 

2. To lofe the animal functions; to fink motionlefs and fenfe- 
lefs. 

Their young children were out of .heart, and their women 
and young men fainted for thirft, and fell down in the flreets. 

Judith vii. 22. 

We are ready to faint with falling. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, fhe fainted away, 
and fell down as dead. Guardian , N°. 167. 

3. To grow feeble. 

They will Hand in their order, and never faint in their 
watches. . Eccluf. xliii. 10. 

The imagination cannot be always alike conflant and ftrong, 
and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it will faint and lofe 
ftrength. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. qc?, 

4. To fink into dejedlion. 

Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 

All terror hide. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. /. 108. 

To Faint, v. a. To dejedl; to deprefs; to enfeeble. A 
word little in ufe. 

It faints me 

To think what follows. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Faint, adj. [fane, F'rench.] 

1. Languid; weak; feeble. 

In the more intemperate climates the fpirits, either exhaled 
by heat or compreft by cold, are rendered faint and fW- 

g M 1- u • u , r«#5. 

2. Not bright; not vivid ; not ftriking. 

The blue compared with thefe is a faint and dark colour, 
and the indigo and violet are much darker and fainter. Newt. 

1 lie length of the image I meafured from the faintef and 
utmofl red at one end, to the faintef and utmofl blue at the 
other end, excepting only a little penumbra. Newtons Opt. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn! Thom fan. 

3. Not loud ; not piercing. J 

1 he pump after this being employed from time to time, 
the (ound grew fainter and fainter. 

4. Feeble of body. . 

I wo neighbouring fhepherds, faint with thirft, flood at 
the common boundary of their grounds. Rambler. 

5. Cowardly ; timorous ; not vigorous; hot ardent. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. Proverb in Camden's Rem. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 

* tA'A", the , ir fe ‘ v . ile hearts ‘hey own Oflavius. Dryden 
o. Ueiected ; deprefled. J 

Confider him that endureth fuch contradiaion againft him- 
Wf, left ye be weaned and faint in your minds. Hcbr. xii. 5 
7. Not vigorous; not active. 

The defefls ,yhich hindered the conqueft, were the faint 
profecution of the war, and the loofenefs of the civil go¬ 
vernment. n • .8, 

^rous H d * Vh °" a n [f a!ni heart -1 CowardlyVtimo- 
rous; dejeaed; eafily depreffed. ' ’ 

fmoatoglreteani- be > WWte/for the ‘wo tails of thefe 

toIKdi d ref ° I '! e r ^ neXt d3y 35 Via ° rl0us conquerot 

thefe Lt h 01 dfe ‘here as fainthearted cowards to end 
day,. KnolUs , s H the Turh ' 
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iSfow the late fainthearted roiit, 

O’erthrowil and {batter’d round about, 

C'hac’d by the horrour of their fear, 

From bloody fray of knight and bear; 

Took heart again and fac’d about, 

As if they meant to ftand it out. Fludibras , p. i. cant. 3; 

Villain J ftand off! bafe, groveling, worthlefs wretches, 
Mongrils in fa 61 i on ; poor fainthearted traitors. Addif Cato. 
Faintheartedly, adv. [from faint l ear ted.] Timoroufly $ 
in a coward,'y manner; 

Faintheartedness, n.f [fromfainthearted:] Cowardice3 
timoroiifnefs; want of courage. 

Fa'inting. n.f [from faint.] Deliquium ; temporary lofs 
of animal motion. 

Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpedl; to proceed from con- 
tufions. • Wifeman's Surgery . 

Fa'intishness. n.f [from faint.] Weaknefs in a flight 
degree; iheipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres; 
whence proceeds the fenfation of faintifhnefs and debility in a 
hot day. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fa'intling. adj. [from faint.] Timorous; feebleminded. 
A burlefque or low word. 

There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faintling filly 
creature. Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Bull 

Fa'intly. adv. [from faint.] 

1. Feebly; languidly. 

Love’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from blafts. 

Will faintly burn ; but then it longer lafts : 

Expos’d to ftorms of jealoufy and doubt, 

The blaze grows greater, but ’tis fooner out. tValfh ; 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho* touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. Pope . 
3* Without force of reprefentation. 

I have told you what I have feen and heard but faintly ; 
nothing like the image and horrour of it. Shakef. King Lear. 

An obfeure and confufed idea reprefents the objedl fo 
faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. Watts . 

4. Without ftrength of body. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey, 

His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies. Dryden e 

5. Not vigoroufly; not adlively. 

Though flill the famifh’d Englifh, like pale ghofts, 

Faintly befiege us one hour in a month. Shakef. Henry VL 

6. Timoroufly; with dejedlion; without fpirit. 

Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure; 

Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter. Hubberd's Take 
He faintly now declines the fatal ftrife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. Dmham: 

Fa'intness. n.f [from faint.] 

1. Languour; feeblenefs; want of ftrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould through a languiihino- 
faintnefs begin to ftand. hooker, bl i. f 3? 

1 his proceeded not from any violence of pain, but from a 
general Janguifhing and faintnefs of fpirits, which made him 
think nothing worth the trouble of one careful thought. Temp. 

2. Ina6livity ; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of the coun- 
fels laid for the reformation, or of faintnefs in following and 
effedlmg the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appointed of 

, r °^‘ Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

3* 1 imoroufnefs ; dejedlion. 

The palenefs of this flow’r 

, Bewra y’d the faintnefs of my mailer’s heart. Shak. Hen VI 
Fainty. adj. [fromfaint.] Weak; feeble; languid; debi¬ 
litated ; enfeebled. 

XVhen Winter frofts comftrain the field with cold, 
rhefainiy root can take no fteady hold. Dryd Virg. Georg 
The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire : 

Th efainty knights were fcorch’d, and knew not where 

-rp a tt> ° r , Un f ° r fhelter ’ for 110 fhacle was near - Dryden 

I'AIK. adj. [pe S ep, Saxon; faur, Danifh.] 

1. Beautiful; elegant of feature ; handfome. Fair feems in the 

common acceptation to be reftrained, when applied to wo¬ 
men, to the beauty of the face. r 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen. xii. 1 r 

My decay’d fair, 

9 l0 ° k h,S WiH f °° n rc P air - ShaL C °™d. of Err. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the complexion. J 

I never )' et ^ aw mi *n, 

5 “'YT W ° uI ? him backward ; if fair fac’d, 

She d fwear the gentleman fhould be her filler ; 
if black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Let ^ Much Ado ab0 ^ Nothing. 

are black ft^nnfT di ™ ates 1 the Ethiopian 

are black, flat-nofed, and cnfp-haired : the Moors tawnv - th- 

Northern people-large, and fair complexioned ^ 
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3. Plcafing to the eye; beautiful in general. 

Carry him gently to myfaireft chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pi£tures. Shakefpeay e. 
Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the length of his 
branches. Ezek.xxx1.7- 

4. Clear; pure. . 

A ftanda'rd of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, was let: in 
a chamber where no lire was, upright in an earthen pan, fu 
of fair water, half a foot under the water. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linnen, will 
immediately alter the colour of them, and make it fadder t an 
that of the unwetted parts. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeftuous. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Job xxxvii. 22. 
About three of the clock in the afternoon the weather was 
very fair and very warm. Clarendon , b. vm. 

6. Favourable; profperous: as, a fair wind. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You Wiftifair winds may waft him over. Prior . 

7. Likely to fucceed. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, Hood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my afte&ion. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair 
way to have-enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh's Ejj'ays. 

O pity and fhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair , fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milt. Paradife Lojl. 

£. Equal ; juft. 

The king did fo much defire a peace, that no man need 
advife him to it,’ or could divert him from it, if fair and 
honourable conditions of peace were offered to him. Clarendon. 

9. Not effedted by any infidious or unlawful methods; not 
foul. 

After all thefe conquefts he pafled the reft of his age in his 
own native country, and died a fair and natural death. Temple. 

10. Not pradlifing any fraudulent or infidious arts: as, a. fair 
rival, a fair difputant. 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man muft be, 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. Pope. 

11. Open; diredf. 

For {till, methought, fhe fung not far away; 

At laft I found her on a laurel-fpray : 

Clofc by my fide {he fat, and fair in fight. 

Full in aline, againft her oppofite. Dryden. 3 

12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 

All the lords came in, and, being hyfair means wrought 
thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

For to reduce her by main force. 

Is now in vain; by fair means, worfe. Hudibras, p. iii. 

13. Mild; not fevere. 

Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 4 

To life obfeur’d, which were a fair difmifiion ; 

But throw'ft them lower than thou did’ft exalt them high. 

Milton's Agonijles. 5 

14. Pleating,; civil. 

Good fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When fair words and good counfel will not prevail upon 
us, we muft be frighted into our duty. VEjlrange. 

15. Equitable; not injurious. 

His doom is fair, 

That duft lam, and {hall to duft return. Milt. Parad . Loft. 

16. Commodious; eafy. 

Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A fland where you may make the fairejl {hoot. Shakefpeare. 
Fair. adv. [from the adjective.] 

1. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in a courfe 
that points right, will looner be at his journey's end than he 
that runs after every one, though he gallop. Locke. 

2. Civilly ; complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now fpeak fir John FalftafF fair. Shakefp. 
One of the company fpoke him fcur, and would have ftopt 
his mouth with a cruft. L' E/irange, Fable 21. 

In this plain fable you th’ effect may fee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn befides of flatt’rers to beware. 

Then moft pernicious when they fpeak too fair. Dryden. 

His promife Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made: 

Thus fair they parted ’till the morrow’s dawn; 

For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryden. 

Kalib afeend, my fair fpoke fervant rife. 

And footh my heart with pleafing prophecies. Dryd.In.Emp. 
This promifed fair at firft. Addifon on Italy . 

3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 

O, princely Buckingham, I’ll kifs thy hand. 
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In fign of league and amity with thee : 

No w fair befal thee and thy noble houfe! 

Thy garments are not fpotted with our blood. Shak. R. III. 
4. On good terms. 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in which a 
man muft guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

Fair. n. f. 

1. A beauty ; ellrptically a fair woman. 

Of fleep forfaken, to relieve his care, 

He fought the converfation of the fair. Dryden's Fables. 

Gentlemen who do not defign to marry, yet pay their de¬ 
voirs to one particular fair. Spectator , N°. 288- 

2. Honefty ; juft dealing. 

I am not much for that prefent; we’ll fettle it between our- 
felves : fair and fquare, Nic, keeps friends together. Arbuthnot. 
Fair. n.f. [foire , French; fries, ox forum, Latin.] An an¬ 
nual or ftated meeting oLbuyers and fellers; a time of traf- 
fick more frequented than a market. The privilege of hold¬ 
ing fairs in England is granted by the king. 

With filver, iron, tin and lead they traded in thy fairs. 

Ezek . xxvii. 12. 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care. 

And his fupreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 

The ancient Nundinre, or fairs of Rome, were kept every 
ninth day : afterwards the fame privileges were granted to the 
country markets, which were at firft under the power of the 
confuls. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Fa'iring. n. f [from fair.] A prefent given at a fair. 
Sweetheart, we {hall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakef. Love's Lab. Lojl. 

What pretty things they are, we wonder at! 

Like children that efteem every trifle, 

And prefer a fairing before their fathers: 

What difference is between us and them ? 

That we are dearer fools, cockfcombs at 
A higher rate. Ben. Johnfons Difoveries. 

Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and fhows ; 

For ftill new fairs before his eyes arofc: 

How pedlars Halls with glitt’ring toys are laid. 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay's Pajlorals. 
Fa'irly. adv. [from fair .] 

1. Beautifully: as, a city fairly fituated. 

2. Commodioufly; conveniently; fuitably to any purpofe or 




defign. 

• Waiting ’till willing winds their fails fupply’d. 

Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. 

Honeftly; juftly ; without flhift; without fraud. 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim; I wifli we 
had as good a title to the latter. Atterburys Sermons. 

It is a church of England man’s opinion, that the freedom 
of a nation confifts in an abfolute unlimited legiflative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly reprefented, 
and in an executive duly limited. Swift. 

4. Ingenuoufly ; plainly ; openly. 

The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread. 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope's Epjl. of Hor. 

5. Candidly ; without finiftrous interpretations. 

As I interpret fairly your defign. 

So look not with feverer eyes on mine. Dryden s Aurcr.gz. 

6. Without violence to right reafon. *.* 

Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfe criticks 
would not always think that thofe thoughts are wholly mine; 
but that either they are fecretly in the poet, or may bz fairly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a fubtile liquor, fcarce obtain¬ 
able by a human body, the ferum of the blood is fairly fub- 
ftituted in its place. Arbuthnot on A aments. 

7. Without blots. 

Here is th’ indiClment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. ShakeJ. Rich. III. 

8. Completely ; without any deficience. 

All this they fairly overcame, by reafon of the continual 
prefence of their king. SpenJ'er s State of Ireland. 

Let them fay, ’tis grofsly done; fo it be fairly done, no 
matter. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, but we may blow our 
nails together, and faff: it fairly out. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Fa'irness. n.f. [from fair .] 

1. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairnefs much the fairer, was that it 
was but a fair embaflador of a moft fair mind, full of wit, 
and a wit which delighted more to judge itfelf than to fliow 
itfelf. Sidney. 

2. Honefty; candour; ingenuity. 

There maybe fomewhat of wifdom, hut little of goodnefs 
or fairnefs in this conduct. Atterburys Sermons, Preface. 

Fa'irspoken. adj. [from fair and fpeak.] Bland and civil in 
language and addrefs. 

Arius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtlewitted 
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and a marvellous favfpoken man, but difeontented that we 
fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior he 
thought himfelf in defert, becaufe through envy and ftomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker , b. v. f* 42* 

FA FRY. n. f. [pephS, Saxon ; fee , French.] 

Ab ipecy terra; fit & Macedonum dialeCto ; unde mgoi 
tvyegoi, Sc Romanis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur feries , 
noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies , y.ccrcoyJvioi Juipovtg, five 
dii manes. Baxter's Gtojfury. 

1. A kind of fabled beings fuppofed to appear in a diminutive 
human form, and to dance in the meadow's; and reward clean- 
linefs in houfes ; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little fon. 

And three or four more of their growth, we’ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies , green and white. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

Then let them all encircle hUn about. 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy rfcvel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread 
In fhane prophane. Shakefp. Merry Wives cf Windfor. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can¬ 
not know that things, anfvvering thofe ideas, exift. Locke. 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 

2 . Enchantrefs. Warburton. 

To this great fairy I’ll commend thy a&s. 

Make her thanks blefs thee. Shake]. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Fa'iry. adj. 

1. Given by fairies. 

Be fecret and diferete ; thefe fairy favours 
Are loft when not conceal’d. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves 
and duft when it comes to ufe. Locke. 

2 . Belonging to fairies. 

This is the fairy land : oh, fpight of fpights. 

We talk with goblings, owls, and elvifh fprights. Shakefp. 

Fa'xrystone. n.f. [fairy and Jlone.] It is found in gravel- 
pits, being of an hemifpherical figure ; hath five double lines 
arifing from the centre of its bafis, which meet in the pole. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

FAITH, n.f. [foi, French; fede, Italian ; fiaes , Latin.] 

J. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 

The name of faith being properly and ftri&ly taken, it 
muft needs have reference unto fome uttered word, as the ob¬ 
ject of belief. Hooker , b. ii. f 4. 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam.’u. 17. 

Vifion in the next life is the perfecting of that faith in this 
life, or that faith here is turned into vifion there, as hope into 
enjoying. r 


Hammond's Prad. Catech. 


Then faith {hall fail, and holy hope {hall die; 

One loft in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

2 The fvffem of revealed truths held by theChriftian church; 
the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. Ads xxiv. 24. 

I his is the catholick faith. Common Prayer. 

3. Truft in God. 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, the power, the 
juftice, and the mercy of God; which dependence will cer¬ 
tainly incline us to obey him in all things. Swift. 

4. Tenet held. 

Which to believe of her, 

Muft be a faith, that reafon, without miracle, 

Should never plant in me. Shakefpeare's Kino- Lear. 

5 - Truft in the honefty or veracity of another, 
ft. Fidelity ; unfhaken adherence. 

Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I fhould conceal, and not expofe to blame 

By my complaint. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 1 20. 

7. Honour; focial confidence. 

For you alone 

I broke my faith with injur’d Palamon. Dryd. Knight's Tale 

8. Sincerity ; honefty ; veracity. 

Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shakef. King Lear 
They are a very froward generation, children in whom is 

™f aitb / . Deutr.xxx ii. 20. 

9. rromife given. 

I have been forfworn, 

In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d. Shahkeare 
lAITHBREAen n.J. [faith and breach.] Breach of fidelity • 
difloyalty ; perfidy. y ' 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faithhreath-, 

I hole he commands, move only in command 
Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

in™ 3 ' [fr ° m >^ Honcft i fincerC A word Zt 

Thou baftard ! would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy words faith' d? Shakefpeare' s Kim Lear 

Faithful, adj. [ faith and /„//.] J? Wg X ^ r * 

1. J irm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
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To the faints which are at Ephefus, and the faithful in 
Chrift Jefus. Eph. i. 1. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. Rev. ii. 10. 

2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allegiance or duty pro- 
fefted. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment. 

And by that name muft die ; yet, heav’11 bear witnefs. 

And, if I have a confcience, let it fink me, 

Ev’n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

3. Honeft; upright; without fraud. 

My fervant Mofes is faithful in all mine houfe. Numb. xii. 

4. Obfervant of compact or promife ; true to his contract; fin- 
cere; veracious. 

Well I know him ; 

Of eafy temper, naturally good; 

And faithful to his word. ° Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

r ai'thfully. adv. [from faithful.’] 

1. With firm belief in religion. 

2. With full confidence in God. 

3 * With ftridt adherence to duty and allegiance. 

His noble grace would have fome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully. Shakef H. VIII. 

4. Without failure of performance; honeftly; exactly. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop a tear, 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear • 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden's Ovid. 

5. Sincerely; with ftrong promifes. 

For his own part, he did faithfully promife to be ftill in the 
king’s power. Bacon’s H.VU. 

b. Honeftly; without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 

They fuppofe the nature of things to be?truly and faithfully 
hgnified by their names, and thereupon believe as they hear, and 

P r « / S /- theybeUeVe ;. “ Anwfe. 

7. In hhakejpeare, according to Mr. Warburton, fervently, per- 

haps rather confidently; fteadily. J * 

If his occafions were not virtuous, 

, I Ihould not urge it half So faithfully. Shahft. Timm. 

Fa jthfulness. n.f. [from faithful.] 

1. Honefty; veracity. 

for there is no fa ithfulnefs in your mouth; your inward 
part is very wickednefs. ; PL\\x 

k r itS t0gether and fupports a!I c °mp^s,‘Is 

tru h and faiihfulnefs. South's Sermons 

2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

The fame zeal and faiihfulnefs continues in your blood 
winch animated one of your noble anceftors to facrifice his 
life in the quarrel of his foverei^n. r> ; 

Fa'ithless. adj. [fromfaith.-] ° D ’ ydln - 

..Without belief m the revealed truths of religion, uncon- 

Whatsoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, believe 
we, or be we as yet faithlefs, for our converfion or confirm!! 
tion, the force of natural reafon is great. Hooker, b. iii. /. g. 
JNever dare misfortune crofs her foot, J 

Unlefs {he doth it under this excufe, 

, p fhc 7 i i rUe , t0 a /*' VA ¥ J e w. Shakef. Merch. of Venice 

or ^Sce 5 ' n ° £ ^ t<>dUty ’ pr0feffi0n ’ P™™*; 

Both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft * 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shakefp. Hen VI IT 
So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found > ' 1 L 

Among th e faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton's Parad T 
Faithlessness, n.f. [from faithlefs.] ° d ' L °^ 

1. Treachery; perfidy. 

2- Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

* A JJ a n U fp]’i n 'f m [f attar ^ ^ renc h ] A fcoundrel; a rafeal • a 
mean fellow ; a poiSon. An old word now obfolete ’ 

To Philemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, 

I cart to pay, that I fo dearly bought.. Fain Vuen, I - 
Into new woes unweeting I was cart } ‘ v - ’ l ' "• 

By this falfe faitour. Fairy Queers, b] i. cant a. Rn* 

Fake, n.f [Among feamen.J A coil of rope ’ 4 ‘ ^H 4;- 
Falca'de n. f. {homfah, falas, Latin.] P 
A liorfe is faid to make falcatles , when be ,1, 
upon his haunches two or fhree times as n\er V mf<df 

'fore Lfalcade i^that"aft[mi' n of a ftie ha ,anC h^ a ^ a ,^"P 
wMcl/bend yety 

Fa'LCATED. adj. r falrntv r Tst'nl tr , , ^ arr ^ r> S Did . 

reaping hook or fcyftie ’ ] H °° ked; be « like a 

The enlightened part of the moon appears in rb r 
of a lickle, or reanino- hnnlr . u- , p P. ears in form 

moving from the conjunction to the ^ is 

new moon to the full ■ but from full tela ° ltl0n ’ °‘ fr0m the 
lightened part &£ 

Falca'tjon 
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Falca'tion .n.f. [falcis, Latin*] Croakednefs; form like 
that of a reaper’s hook. 

The locufts have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
lono- falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Fa'lchion. n.f \enfis falcatus ■, in French fauehon.] A ihort 

crooked fword ; a cymeter. 

I’ve feen the day, with my good biting falchion, 

I would, have made them fkip : I am old now. Sh. K. Lear. 

Old falchions are new temper’d in the fires; ? 

The founding trumpet ev’ry foul infpires. Dryden s Am. 
What fighs and tears 

Hath Eugene caufed ! how many widows curfe 

His cleaving falchion ! P 1 l f s ' 

FA'LCON. n.f. [. faulcon, French; falconne, Italian; Jaico, 
Latin. Credo, a roftrofalcato five adunco, from the falcated or 
crooked bill.] 

1. A hawk trained for fport. 

As Venus’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 

O ! happy dove that art compar’d to her. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove, 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. 1 ney. 

Air flops not the high foaring of my noble generous falcon, 

Walton s Angler. 

Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d. 

And thy large fields where falcons may be tir’d. Dryd. fuv. 

Say, will the falcon , ftooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? . Pope. 

2. A fort of cannon, whofe diameter at the bore is five inches 
and a quarter, weight feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, fhot two inches 
and a half diameter, and two pounds and a half weight. Harris. 

Fa'lconer. n.f [faulconnier, French.] One who breeds and 
trains hawks; one who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 

Hift ! Romeo, hift! O for a falcner s voice, 

To lure this taiTel gentle back again. Sbak. Rom. and Jul. 
The univerfal remedy was fwallowing of pebbleftones, in 
imitation of falconers curing hawks. Temple. 

I have learnt of a falconer never to feed up a hawk, when 
I would have him fly. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

A falcner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Fa'lconet. n.f. \_falconette , French.] A fort of ordnance, 
whofe diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, weight 
four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load one pound and a 
quarter, fhot fomething more than two inches diameter, and 
one pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain 
falconets and other fmall pieces, to take the {freights. Knolles. 
Fa'ldage. n.f. [ faldagium , barbarous Latin. ] A privilege 
which anciently feveral lords referved to themfelves of fetting 
up folds for fheep, in any fields within their manors, the bet¬ 
ter to manure them; and this not only with their own, but 
"their tenants fheep, which they called Jefta faides. I his fal- 

dage in fome places they call a foldcourfe, or freefold; and in 
fome old charters ’tis called foldfoca, that is, libertas folder, or 
fadagii. . Harris. 

Fa'ldfee. n.f [faid and fee.] A competition paid anciently 
by tenants for the privilege of faldage. Ditt. 

Fa'lding. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth. DiR. 

Fa'ldstool. n.f [fold or fold and fool. ] A kind of fiool 
placed at the fouth-iide of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. 

To FALL. v.n. pret. I fell \ compound pret. 1 have fallen, 
or fain. [ peallan, Saxon ; fallen , German.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. Deut. 

I was walking in the open fields ’till the night infenfibly fell 
upon me. SpeRator, N°. 565. 

I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man fee me more. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. To drop from an eredl to a prone pofture. 

Saul fell all along on the earth. ^ 1 Sa. xxviii. 20: 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. Judg. v. 27. 
That is a ftep, 

On which I muft fall down, or elfe o’erleap ; 

For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

3. To drop ; to be held no longer. 

His chains fell off from his hands. ARs xii, 7. 

4. To move down any defeent. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts being in mo¬ 
tion, have no connexion one with another, but glide and fall 
off any way, as gravity and the air preffeth them. Burnet, 
c. To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig-tree. If xxxiv. 4. 

6, To pafs at^the outlet: as a river. 

Csefar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the Loir, 
and the rivers that fall into it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

7. To be determined to fome particular direction. 
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Birds and fowls that reft one foot to eafe the other, natu¬ 
rally lay their heads under their wings, that the center of gra¬ 
vity may fall upon the foot they ftand on. Cheynes Phil. Princ. 

8. To apoftatife; to depart from faith or goodnefs. 

Labour to enter into that reft, left any man fall after the 
fame example of unbelief. Hcb. iv. 11. 

They brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Milton s Agonif. 

Whether fome fpirit on holy purpofe bent. 

Or fome fall'n angel from below broke loofe, 

Who comes with envious eyes, and curft intent. 

To view this world and its created Lord. Dryden. 

9. To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond’s fide, 

And Richard fall in height of all his pride. Sbak. Rich. III. 

If one fhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Shakefpeare. 

What other oath, 

Than honefty to honefty engag’d ? 

That this fhall be, or we vfiWfall for it. Shak. Jul. Cecfar. 

A thoufand fhall fall at thy fide, and ten thoufand at thy 
right hand ; but it fhall not come nigh thee. Pf. xci. 7. 

Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and they fhall fall before you 
by the. fword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 

They not obeying, 

Incurr’d, what could they lefs ? the penalty ; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Parad. Lof. 

Almon falls, old Tyrrheus’ eldeft care, 

Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. Dryden's Ain. 
iO. To come to a fudden end. 

The greatnefs of thefe Irifli lords fuddenly fell and vanifhed, 
when their oppreffions and extortions were taken away. Davies. 
He firft the fate of Casfar did foretell. 

And pity’d Rome, when Rome inCaefar fell', 

In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light, 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Dryd. Virg. Ge:r. 
XI. To be degraded from an high ftation; to fink into mean- 
nefs or difgrace; to be plunged into fudden mifery. 

They fhall fall among them that fall ; at the time that I 
vifit them they fhall be caft down. Jer. vi. 15. 

What can be their bufinefs 

With a poor weak woman fall'n from favour! Shak. AT.VIII. 

12. T o decline from power or empire; to be overthrown. 

What men could do, 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witnefs. 

If Rome muft fall , that we are inhocent. Addifon's Cato. 

13. To enter into any ftateworfe than the former. 

He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who carried the 
keys which brought him in, and fhut him out. Bacon's H. VII. 

Some of the ableft painters taking precepts in too literal 
a fenfe, have fallen thereby into great inconveniencies. 

Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

14. To come into any ftate of weaknefs, terr6ur, or mifery. 
Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for the en¬ 
tire work of new life, will fall under the former guilt. Hamm. 

One would wonder how fo many learned men could fall 
into fo great an abfurdity, as to believe this river could pre- 
ferve itfelf unmixt with the lake, Addifcn on Italy . 

The beft men generally fall under the fevereft preffures. 

Wake's Preparation for Death .. 

15. Todecreafe; to be diminifhed. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the as fell to 
two ounces in the firft Punick war: when Hannibal invaded 
Italy, to oneounGe; then, by the Papirian law, to half an 
ounce. Arbut inot on Coins. 

16. To ebb; to grow fhallow. 

17. To decreafe in value; to bear lefs price. 

When the price of corn falleth , men generally break no 

more ground than will fupply their own turn. Careiv. 

But now her price is fall'n. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

His rents will fall, and his income every day leffen, ’till 
induftry and frugality, joined to a well ordered trade, fhall 
reftore to the kingdom the riches it had formerly. Locke. 

18. To fink ; not to amount to the full. 

The greatnefs of an eftate, in bulk and territory, doth fall 

under meafure; and the greatnefs of finances and revenue doth 
fall under computation. Bacon, EJfay 30. 

19. To be reje&ed; to become null. 

This book muft ftand ox fall with thee; not by any opinion 

I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 

20. To decline from violence to calmnefs, from intenfenefs to 
remiffion. 

He was ftirr’d, 

And fomething fpoke in choler, ill and hafty; 

But he fell to himfelf again, and fweetly 
In all the reft fhew’d a moft noble patience. Sbakef. AT.VIII. 

At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d ; 

And ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Dryden's ARn. 

21. To enter into any new ftate of the body or mind. 

o In 
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In fweet mufick is fuch art. 

Killing care and grief of heart, 

. Pall afleep, or hearing die. Sbakef. Henry Vlll. 

Solyman, chafed with the lofs of his gallies. and beft fol- 
diers, aqd with the double injury done unto him by the Vene- 
tiaias, fell into fuch a rage that he curfed Barbarofla. Knolles. 

When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a lover, fhe 
fell diftradted. Temple. 

A fpark like ..thee, of the man-killing trade, 

Fell fick; and thus to his phyfician faid : 

Methinks I am not right in ev’ry part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart ; 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf Sat. 

And have you known none in health who have pitied you ; 
and behold, they are gone before you, even fince you fell into 
this diftemper ? Wake's Preparation for Death. 

He died calmly, and with all the eafinefs of a man falling 
afleep. Atterbury. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 

As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 

For as his own bright image he furvey’d, 

He fell in love with the fantaftick fhade. Addif. Ovid. Met. 
I fell in love with the charadler of Pomponius Atticus : I 
longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 

22. To fink into an air of difeontent or deje<ftion. 

If thou perfuade thyfelf that they fhall not be taken, let 
not thy countenance fall: I have fpoken it, and n6ne of my 
words fhall be in vain. Judith vi. 9. 

If you have any other requeft to make, hide it not; for ye 
fhall find we will not make your countenance to fall by the 
anfwer ye fhall receive. Bacon's Hew Atlantis. 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone; 

I have obferv’d of late thy looks are fallen, 

O’ercaft with gloomy cares and difeontent. Addifon's Cato. 
23* To fink below fomething in comparifon. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 

Among the reft, me hither brought: 

Finding this fame fall fhort of truth, 

Made me flay longer than I thought. Waller. 

24. To happen ; to befall. 

For fuch things as do fall fcarce once in many ages, it did 
fuffice to take fuch order as was requifite when they fell. Hook. 

Oft it falls out,. that while one thinks too much of his 
doing, he leaves to do the effe& of this thinking. Sidney, b. i. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexing of confequents, 
YVihich falls not in the common road of ordinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune falls to you. 

Be content and feek no new. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 
If the worft fall that ever fell, I hope, I fhall make fhift 
to go without him. . Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

O, how feeble is man’s power. 

That if good fortune fall. 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a loft hour recall! Donne. 

U on you. Dry. 

, - r -, have fince fallen 

to my fhare. j y 

25. To come by chance; to light on. * ^ * 

I have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyfelf about the field ; 

But feeing thou fall’Jl on me fo luckilv, 
lwill affay thee Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. I. 

I he Romans/*// upon this model by chance, but the Spar¬ 
tans by thought and defign. 

26. To come in a ftated method. * ’ 

I 10 " 5 “ the “d folar year, are not indeed 

vi,r/ n b A J e del,clent 10 4 +"; Which deficiency, in 
years, colleaed, amounts to a whole day : and hence may be 

tlieNiren eaf<jn Wb f ??, Vernal e 'i uinox > which at the time of 

aboutTen days foonen^ UP ° n ^ ° f 

odes d ° eS a 0 t f aU Within my fub i ea t0 ,a >' d °wn the ruleJTof 

27 - To come unexpeaedly. F ‘“ m * h ‘ C,a ^ cks - 

I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Beyle 

th ‘ S ® Venin ? 'hat we fell into a very pleaW 
walk, at a diftance from his houfe AdeliCn^e cv hi * & 

28. To begin any thing with ardour and vehem^e ****"' 

to rat / under ! tandin g of their adventure, fuddenly falls 
take pride m making much of them with infinite praife. 

Exh of us fell in praife of our country miftrefeT /1 
And the mixt multitude/,// a lurtin^ m ' itre “ e fV Shake fP- 
It is better to found a perfon afar off than to fl y + ’ 

53£.“‘ *»*»4*reteii! 

..i io.SzM?,*! 

jails to his food mimed atelv ■ ?• T? ’ h 



v / • ^ ^ -- - J ‘ ,. ... 

We muft immediately/?// into ourfubjetft, and treat every 
part of it in a li vely manner. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 124. 
30. To come vindi&ively : as a punifhment. 

There fell wrath for it againft Ifrael. 2 Chron. xv. 9. 

3. To co me by any mifchance to any new poftefTor. 

The flout bifhop could not well brook that his province 
fhould fall into their hands. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks* 

32. To drop or pafs by carelelh efs or imprudence. 

Uiyffes Jet no partial favours fall. 

The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope's OdyfJ'ey, b. iv. 
Some expreffions fell from him, not very favourable to the 
people of Ireland. Swift. 

33. To come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 

Fear fell on them'all. Afts xix. 1 7. 

A kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him : 

I faw him ftretcht at eafe, his fancy loft 

In pleafing dreams. Addifon's Cato. 

34. To become the property of anyone by lot, chance, inhe* 
ritance, or otherwife. 

All the lands, which will fall to her majefty thereabouts, 
are large enough to contain them. Spenjer on Ireland. 

It you do chance, to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment fall's on him that cuts him off. Shakef. K. Lear . 
Then ’tis moft like 

The fovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. Shakef. Macbeth. 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea fell ; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who botn their parent and inftruefor was. Denham: 

You fhall fee a great eftate fall to you, which you would 
have loft the relifh of, had you known yourfelf born to it. 

Addiforis Spectator, N°. 123. 
If to her fhare fome female errours fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. Pope. 

. fpiritual and temporal courts the labour falls to their 

vicars-general, fecretaries, proctors’, apparitors and fenefchals. 

# Stuffs Confiderations on two Bills. 

35. To languifh ; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe or fell with 
your lordfhip’s intereft. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

36. I o be born ; to be yeaned. 

Lambs muft have care taken of them at their firft falling, 
elfe,. while they are weak, the crows and magpies will be apt 
to pick out their eyes. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

37 * d° r all away. To grow lean. 

Watery vegetables are proper, and fifh rather than flefh : in 
a Cent diet people commonly fall away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

a ll _ “way* To revolt; to change allegiance. 

The fugitives fell away to the king of Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. 

39 ' l ^uf L r aWay '. To a P 0 ft a tife; to fink into wickednefs. 

1 hefe for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 

/ , . Lukev 111. 13. 

Bay not thou it is through the Lord that I fell auhy, for 
thou oughteft not to do the things that he hateth. Eccluf. xv. 
nefs C ° d glants f e 'l away in the ftrength of their foolifh- 

■ <f t? Eccluf. xv i. 

40. lob all away. To perifh ; to be loft. 

, Stii! propagate; for ftill th zy fall away ■, 

I IS prudence to prevent th’ entire decay. Dryd. Virg Gee 
How can lt enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul^ 
which is capable of fuch immenfe perfeaions, and of receiving 

al noftTf° Vement “ aU ete ™> away into nothing! 

almoft as foon a 3 it is created ? Addifon’s SpJator , N°. i u. 

4 guiflj aWa} ' T ° dedlne g radu %; to fade; to lan- 

fuch h,ffT“ S brede ? f n “ dlewor >t one colour falls away by 
ff^ h juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibl y ; that we fee 

nKofTh/oTe'f Ut ¥"#i ble t0 diftin gnifr thf total vanifn- 
42 . T° FaIL 0 r r0, T/ ft ap P earanc . eof the other. Addifen. 
4 wT c V° fai ‘ of a P rom ‘k or purpofe. 

4, 7exV:t7 fa P n bac \ trom our refolutions - %/«•. 

43 - de f ALL bach. T o recede; to give away. 7 

4 adl" JlMrWr }S lo , me jl mes added to fall, though it 
ration %"‘ncat.on.] To prortrate himfelf in !do- 

A ll kings {hallfalldewn before him; all nations fhall ferve 

1 fall down to the ftock of a tree ? ^ xHy Jo' 

45 ’ To fink; not to ftand. * ’ 9 ' 

46 . 

tion umo t’hle 7 ^ UM0 thCei the ^ f,laI1 make Pnpplica- 

47 - reX^ frem. Tdrevolt; to depart from adherlt'’ 4 ' 

t . Clarence 

England. g ° m ’ fM b >' de S re « from the king of 

Hayward. 
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48. To Fall in. To concur; to coincide. 

Objections fall in here, and are the cleared and moft con¬ 
vincing arguments of the truth. Woodward's Nat. I ijiory. 

His reafonings in this chapter feem to fa<l in with each 
other; yet, upon a clofer examination, we (hall find them 
propofed with great variety and diftiruftion. Atterlury. 

Any fingle paper that falls in with the popular tafte, and 
pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in a great return of 
letters. Addifon’s SfeSiator , N’. 482. 

When the war was begun, there foon fell tn other inci¬ 
dents at home, which made the continuance of it necel- 
fary. Swift . 

49 To comply; to yield to. 

Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the diredfion of 
the graver fort. Spectator, N'\ 536* 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given 
to change, when they have a fovereign that is prone to fail in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. Addifon s Freeh . 

You will find it difficult to perfuade learned men to fall in 
with your projects. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

That prince applied himfelf firft to the church of England ; 
and, upon their refufa. to fall in with his meafures, made the 
like advances to the diflenters. Swift. 

50. To Fall off. To feparate ; to be broken. 

Love cpols, friend (hip fails off, brothers divide; in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, difeord. Shakef King Lear. 

51. To Fall ff Toperifh; to die away. 

Languages need recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually fall ng ff through difufe. Feton. 

52. To Fall off. To apoftatife; to revolt; to forfake. 

Oh, Hamlet, what a fa ling off was there! Shak. Haml. 

Revolted Mortimer ? 

■—He never did fall off my fovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

They, accuftomed to afford at other times either filence or 
fhort afient to what he did purpofe, did then fall off and for¬ 
fake him. Haj ward. 

What caufe 

Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy ftate. 

Favour’d of heav’n fo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and tranlgiefs his will ? Milt. P. LJl. 

As for thofe captive tribes, themfelves 

Who wrought their own captivity, fell off 
From God to worfhip calves. Miiton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Were I always grave, one half of my readers would fail off 


from me. 

53. To F ll on. 


N° 


54 - 


Addifon s Spedfator, 

To begin eagerly to do any thing. 

Some coarfe cold fallad is before thee fet; 

Eread with the bran perhaps, and broken meat; 

Fa l on , and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 
ToF AL\ on. To make an aflault ; to begin the attack. 
They fell on, I made good my place: at length they came 
to th’ broomftaff with me ; defied ’emftill. Shak. Hen.Vlll. 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not; 

But fpare his perfon for his father’s fake. Dryd. Span Fryar. 

Draw all; and when I give the word fall on 0 < dipus. 

He pretends, amongft the reft, to quarrel with me, to have 
fallen foul on priefthood Dryderis Fables , Pref 

55. ToF ll over. To revolt; to defert from one fide to the 
other. 

And do’ft thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff" it, forfhame, 

And hang a calve’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Sh.K.John. 

56. To Fall out. To quarrel; to jar; to grow contentious. 
Little needed thofe proofs to one who would have fa len out 

with herfelf, rather than make any conjectures to Zelmane’s 
fpeeches. Sidney, b. ii. 

How fell you out , fay that ? 

—No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking fweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her Shakefpeare. 

The cedar, by the inftigation of the toyalifts, fell out with 
the homebians who had elected him to be their king. H.wel. 

A foul exafperated in ills, fal s out 
With every thing, its fr end, itfelf. Addifori s Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrelfome neigh¬ 
bours: there is but one thing can make us fallout, and that is 
the inheritance of lord Strut’s eftate. Ariulhnot's John Bull. 

57. To Fall out. To happen ; to befall. 

Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be ? Sidney. 

Now, for the moft part, it fo falleth out, touching things 
which generally are received, that although in themfelves they 
be mol! certain, yet, becaufemen prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieft able to bring proof of their certainty. Hooker. 

It fo fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way ; of thofe we told him. Shakefp. 

Yet fo it may fall cut , becaufe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Miltons Agoniffes. 

There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the 
mice. L’Eft range, Fable 41. 
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If it fo fall out that thou aft miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unexpeCfed thing had 
happened. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

58. do Fall to. To begin eagerly to eat. 

The men were lalhion’d in a larger mould. 

The women fit for labour, big and bold ; 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run; 

Fah to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden’s Juvtn. 

59. To Fall to To apply himfelf to. 

They would needs jail to the praCfice of thofe virtues which 
they before teamed. Sidney, b. ii. 

I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers : 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter ! Shak. H. IV. 
Having been brought up an idle horfeboy, he will never 
after fait t labour; but is only made fit for the halter. Spenjeri 
They fell to railing money under pretence of the relief of 
Ireland. Clarendon. 

My lady falls to play : fo bad her chance, 

He muff: repair it. Pope’s Epiff. 

60. To Fall under. To be fubjeCf to; to become the objeCt 
of. 

We know the effeCfs of heat will be fuch as will fcarce fad 
under the conceit of man, if the force of it be altogether 
kept in. Bacon’s Natural / ijlory, N'-’. 99. 

Thofe things which are wholly in the choice of another, 
fall under our deliberation. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The idea of the painter and the fculptor is undoubtedly 
that perfeCf and e cellent example of the mind, by imitation 
of which imagined form all things are reprefented, which fall 
under human fight. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

61. To Fall under. To be ranged with ; to be reckoned with. 
No rules that relate to paftoral can afFedt the Georgicks, 

which Jail under that clafs of poetry which confifts in giving 
plain inftrucHons to the reader. Addifon on the Georgicks . 

62. To Fall >.pon. To attack; to invade; to aflault. 

Auria falling upon thefe gallies, had with them a cruel and 
deadly fight. Knolles . 

An infe&ion in a town firft falls upon children, weak con- 
ftitutions, or thofe that are fubjeft to other difeafes; but, 
fpreading further, feizes upon the moft healthy. Temple . 

Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not a 
berry or a mufhrome can efcape him. Addiforts Spectator, 
To get rid of fools and fcoundrels was one part of my de- 
fign in falling upon thefe authors. Pope to Swift * 

63. To Fall upon. To attempt. 

I do not intend to fall upon nice philofophical difquifitions 
about the nature of time. Holder on Time • 

64. To Fall upon. To rufh againft. 

At the fame time that the ftorm bears upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul u on one another. Addifon’s Spectator. 

This is one of thofe general words of which it is very dif¬ 
ficult to afeertain or detail the full fignification. It retains in. 
moft of its fenfes fome part of its primitive meaning, and 
implies either literally or figuratively defeent, violence, or fud- 
dennefs. in many of its fenfes it is oppofed to rife ; but ill 
others has no counterpart, or correlative. 

To Fall. v. a. 

1. To drop; to let fall. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgelefs fword, defpair and die. Shak. Rich. III. 

If that the earth could teem with woman s tears. 

Each drop, fhe falls, woul prove a crocodile. Shak. Othello. __ 
Draw together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like. 

To fall it on Gonzalo. Sha*ejpeart’s Tempejl. 

I am willing to fall this argument: ’tis free for every man 
to write or not to write m verfe, as he thinks it is or is not 
his talent, or as he imagines the audience will receive it. Lryd. 

2. To fink; to deprefs. 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his voice ftill by 
half notes, like the ftops of a lute, or by whole notes alone 
without halfs, as far as an eight, he will not be able to frame 
his voice unto it. Bacon’s NaturalHijiory. 

3'. To diminifh in value; to let fink in price. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or leflen your trade, or elfe prevent 
not the high ufe, Locke* 

4. To yean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and thofe were Jacob's. Shakefp: 
Fall. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The a6t of dropping from on high. 

High o’er their heads a mould ring rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and {hakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryd. JEn. 

2. The a£t of tumbling from an ered poi:ure. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again, and caught it again; or whether hisfad 
enraged him, or how it was, he did To fet his teeth, and did 
tear iti Shaujpeares Corioianus . 

<2. The 
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3. The violence fuffered in dropping from on high. 

My fon coming into his marriage-chamber, happened to 
have a fall, and died. 2 Efdr. x. 48. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if the firfi: 
fall be broken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, ftayeth 
above; and if once mingled, it fevereth not again, as oil 
doth. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

A fever or fall may take away my reafon. Locke. 

Some were hurt with the falls they got by leaping upon the 
ground. Gulliver’s Travels . 

4. Death; overthrow; deftrudion incurred. 

Wail his fall. 

Whom I myfelf ffruck down. Shakef Macbeth. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and for a fpoil, and 
had a great fall before our enemies. Judith viii. 9. 

I will begin to pray for myfelf and for them ; for I fee the 
falls of us that dwell in the land. 2 Efdr. viii. 17. 

5. Ruin; diflblution. 

Paul’s, the late theme of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 

Now {halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire, 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall confpire. Denham . 

6. Downfal; lofs of greatnefs ; declenfion from eminence; de¬ 
gradation ; ftate of being depofed from a high ftation; plunge 
from happlnefs or greatnefs into mifery or mcannefs. 

Her memory ferved as an accufer of her change, and her 
own handwriting was there to bear teftimony againft her 
fall. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perhaps thou talk’ft of me, and do’ft enquire 
Of my reftraint; why here I live alone; 

And pitieft this my miferable fall. Daniel’s Civil War* 

He, carelefs now of int’reft, fame, or fate. 

Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 

Or deeming meaneft what we greateft call* 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel. 

7. Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or dominion. 

’Till the empire came to be fettled in Charles the Great, 
the fall of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other 
univerfal evils, caufed thofe times to be days of much afflic¬ 
tion and trouble throughout the world. Hooker, b. v. f 4f; 

8. Diminution ; decreafe of price. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal caufe 
why our lands in purchafe rife not, as naturally they flhould, 
with the fall of our intereft, appears evidently from the effe<ft 
the fall of intereft hath had upon houfes in London. Child. 

9. Declination or diminution of found; cadence; clofe of 
mufick. 

That ftrain again ; it had a dymgfall: 

O, it came o’er my ear, like the fweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odours. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

How fweetly did they float upon the wirtgs 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night; 

At ev’ry fall fmoothing the raven down 

Of darknefe’till it fmil d! Milton. 

10 . Declivity; fteep defeent. 

Waters when beat upon the Ihore, or ftraitned, as the falls 
of bridges, or dafhed againft themfelves by winds, o-ive a 
roaring noife. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. 1 1 c; 

11. Cataraft; cafcade; rufli of water down a fteep place* 

I here will we fit upon the rocks. 

And fee the Ihepherds feed their flocks 
By {hallow rivers, to whofe falls 

Mdodious birds fing madrigals. Shakefpear'e. 

for. J T Ug T ' ° r a me;odious noife of birds among the 

kntlv fh r a th ’ 0ra P leafin S/^°f water running °vio- 
lently, thefe things made them to fwoon for fear. Wifd xvii 

Down through the crannies of the living walls * 

1 ^. Cr} ^ a - ftrearr ;s defend in murm’ring/*//*. Dryd. Virzi 
1 he fwain, in barren deferts, with furprize 
aj i Ies an ^ hidden verdure rife; 

And ftarts, amidft the thirfty wilds, to hear 

Mew falls of water murm’ring in his ear. Pope’s Mefftah . 

Now under hanging mountains, ” ^ 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghoft. 

Forever, ever, ever loft! p„. . o, r ... 

.2. The outlet of a current into any other WateT ' & ^ 

, 3 4 ”=i: h r “ - *• «• *• 

What crowds of patients the town-deftor kills ' 

. a; r„;^ h b e r^ e A bUb - 

heapoTapplest'^^ ° f ram the current carI ‘ ied away a huge 

FALLA'CIOUS^wf rVT'"! d ° Wn ' as ’ thi 

UUb * * 4 - [ fallax, Latin; fallacieux, French.] 
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1* Producing miftake; fophiftical. It is never ufed of meft'j bug 
of writings, propofitions, or things. r 

They believed and aflented to things neither evideht nor 
certain, nor yet fo much as probable, but actually falfe and 
fallacious ; fuch as were the abfurd doctrines and ltories of 
their rabbies. South’s Sermonso 

2. Deceitful; mocking expectation. 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit> 

That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About their fpirits had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 
Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. 
Falfe philofophy infpir’es 

Fallacious hope* Milton. 

Fallaciously, adv. [from fallacious .] Sophiftically; with 
purpofe to deceive; with unfound reafoning. 

We fhall fo far encourage contradiction, as to promife not 
to oppofe any pen that fhall fallacioufly refute us. Brown . 

We have feen how fallacioufly the author has ftated the caufe, 
by fuppofing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unlimited 
puniftsment, are the methods that can be made ufe of Addif 
Falla'ciousness. n.f [from fallacious .] Tendency to de¬ 
ceive ; inconclufivenefs. 

Fa'llacy. n. f [fallacia, Latin ; fallace, French.] Sophifm ; 
logical artifice ; deceit; deceitful argument; delufory mode of 
ratiocination. 

Moft princes make themfelves another thing from the 
people by a fallacy of argument; thinking themfelves moft: 
kings when the fubjeeft: is moft bafely fubjected. Sidney, b. ii* 
Until I know this fure uncertainty, 

111 entertain the favour’d fallacy. Shak. Comedy of Errburs. 
It were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to aferibe that to the 
rorce of imagination upon another body, which is but the 
force of imagination upon the proper body. Bacon’s Na. Hift. 

All men, who can fee an inch before them, may eafily de- 
tea gro fs fallacies. Dryden* 

r allilii lity. n.J. [from fallible .] Liablenefs to be deceived; 
uncertainty; poilibility of errour. 

There is a great deal of fallibility in the teftimony of men 5 
yet there are fome things we may be almoft as certain of as 
that the fun {hines, or that five twenties make an hundred. 

T? A'T T TOT TT • Watts’s LOgick. 

TE1BLE. adj. [falo, Latin.] Liable to errour; fuch 
as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are fallible : 
to-morrow you mu ft die. Shaktfp. Meafwefor Meajure. 

-fe that creates to himfelf thoufands of little hopes, uncer¬ 
tain m the promife, fallible in the event, and depending upon 
a thoufand circuriiftances, fhall often fail in his expedadons* 

^ . ... n , Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Uur intellectual or rational powers need fome afliftance, 
becaufe they are fo frail and_ fallible in the prefent ftate. Watt . 

1 nencT 0 * £ from -MJ Ventings oppofed to promi- 

It fliows the nofe and eyebrows, with the ieveral promi¬ 
nencies ani fallings in of the features, much more diftihaiy 
than any other kind of figure. Mdifon on ancient Medals. 
FALLmGStCKNESs. «./ [falUnd fckdefs. ] The epilepfy 

ar nh 6 ‘f V h ‘ ch . the P atlent IS Without any Warning deprived 
at once of his fenfes, and falls down. F 

Did C^far fwoon?—He fell down in the market-place and 
^oam c at mouth, and was fpeechlefi - He hath the ffiling. 

I. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

How does your fallow ereyhound, fir ? 

■‘fbr 

"»k4,25j <*■»•* 

-Us- 

Her predeceflors, in their courfe of government HU K . 
Sme ,me \ C , UP th£ gr ° Und ; a " d living h fallow h be 

j Her fallow leis 

Fhe darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon. i L , ++ 

5 i Unoccupied; negle&ed. Shakefpeare s Henry Vc 

Shall faints in civil bloodfhed wallow 

Th" f ! ° Wed ^ order *0 be plowed again 

The plowing of fallow is a very greaf be'neftt to land. 

They are the beft ploughs to P lo W nfCZlJZZtl 
y Mortimer’s Husbandry ,, 

2. Ground 
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2. (S-round lying at reft. 

Within an ancient foreft’s ample verge* 

There {lands a lonely but a healthful dwelling. 

Built for convenience, and the ule of life ; 

Around it fallows, meads, and paftures fair, 

A little garden, and a limpid brook, , ^ C!< 

By nature’s own contrivance feems difpos d. Row s J. Shore. 

To Fa'll ow v. n. To plow in order to a fecond plowing.. 

Begin to plow up fallows: this fir It fallowing ought to be 
Liu,,, Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ve jLt the ground ought to be well plowed and fallowed the 
r ° Mortimer. 

Summer befoie. 

Fa'llowness. n.f [from fallow.] Barrennefs; an exemp¬ 
tion from bearing fruit. . , , c r 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profefs 

Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

S’ affeas my mufe now a cha be fallownefs. Donne. 

FALSE, adj. [frlfus, Latin ; faux, fauffe, French.] 

1. Not morally true; expreffing that which is not thought. 

Innocence (hall make 

Falfe accufation blufti, and tyranny , 

Tremble at patience. Shnkefcaree Winters Toole. 

There ar o falfe witness among men. L tjtiange. 

2. Net phyfically true ; conceiving that which does not exift. 

For how can that be falfe, v/hich evry tongue 
Of ev’ry mortal man affirms for true*? 

Which truth hath in all ages been fo ftrong. 

As, loadftone like, all hearts it ever drew. _ ~™ te5 \ 

A farce is that in poetry which grotefque is in a picture: 
the perfons and aftion of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falfe ; that is, inconfifting with the chafers of 
mankind. ^ryden’t Dujrejncy. 

7. Suppofitious ; fuccedaneous. 

Take a veffel, and make a falfe bottom of coarfe canvafs: 
fill it with earth above the canvafs. Bacons flat. Eijtory. 

4. Deceiving expectation. 

The heart of man looks fair to the eye; but when we 
come to lay any weight upon’t, the ground is falfe under us. 

1 UEJlrange , Fable 54. 

c. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my falfe French; by mine honour, in true 
Englifh, Hove thee, Kate. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

6. Not honeft; not juft. 

What thou would ft highly. 

That thou would’ft holily ; would’ft not phy falfe. 

And yet would’ft wrongly win. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The true prince may, for recreation fake, prove a falje 
thief- for the poor abufes of the times want countenance. 

Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 

Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. Donne . 
Treacherous j perfidious; traiterous; deceitful; hollow. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 

That has a name. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth . 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Sbakejpeane. 

A man to whom he had committed the truft of his perlon, 
in making him his chamberlain; this man, no ways difgraced, 
no ways difeontent, no ways put in fear, turns falje unto 

Bacons Henry V II. 

’ So haft thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, 

Againft thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name ; as falfe to me. 

So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free. Dryden. 

The ladies will make a numerous party againft him, for 
being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. Firg. Ain. Ded. 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical; not real. 

Falfe tears true pity moves: the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. Dryden’s An. b. ii. 

g. In all thefe fenfes true is the word oppofed. 

To False, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To violate by failure of veracity. 

Is’t not enough that to this lady mild, 

Thou falfed haft thy faith with perjury. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To deceive. 

Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes. 

With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 

And in his falfed fancy he, her takes 
To be the faireft wight that lived yet. Fairy Qeen, b. i. 
To defeat ; to balk; to ihift; to evade, as fencers commonly 
do. 

But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrife, 

Was wary wife, and clofely did await 

Advantage, whilft his foe did rage moft rife; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait, 

And falfed oft his blows t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. Qf. 
\. This word is now out of ufe. 

Falsehea'rted. adj. [ falfe and heart.] 
j. Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hollow. 

T he traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, 
are feve*ely puniftied; and the neutrals andfalfehearted friends 
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noted. 

Falsehood, n.f. [from falje.] 

1. Want of truth ; want of veracity. 

Ail deception in the courfe of life is, indeed, nothing elfe 

but a lie reduced to praftice, and falfehood puffing from words 
,. v houth s sermons. 

2 . AVant^of honefty; treachery; deceitfulnefs; perfidy. 

A lie ; a falfe aftertion. 


2 . 


4 - 


2. 


3 * 


Fa'lsely. adv. [from falfe.] 

1. Contrarily to truth ; not truly. n 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only faljely but infidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abufing profelytes and religion. Gov. of Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coalt, 

Whofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did falfelyboaik. 

And now by firft appearing feem’d to claim. Dryd.Ann Mir. 

Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 

And yet hcfalfelyMd he was in love; 

Falfely ; for had he truly lov’d, at leaft 
He would have giy’n one day to my requeft. Dryd Aureng. 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided faljely, find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour 
to footh their fecret refentments. Addijon’s Spectator. 

2. Erroneoufly; by miftake. . . 

Fie knows that to be inconvenient which we faljely think 
convenient for us. . Smabidge's Sermons, 

2. Perfidioufly; treacheroully; deceitfully. 

Fa'i.seness. n.f [from faljt.] 
i. Contrariety to truth. 

Want of veracity ; violation of promife. 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly enacted, and 
the practice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and falfenejs to 
a man’s word, and all vice were eftabliftied by a law, would 
that which we now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow odious to human na- 
ture } Tillotfon , Sermon 3. 

Duplicity ; deceit; double dealing. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincenty, and al \falje- 
nefs or foulnefs of intentions, efpecially to perfonated devo- 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Treachery; perfidy; traitoroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a perfeft guefs. 

That great Northumberland, then falfe to him. 

Would of that feed grow to a greater falfenejs. Shak. H. IV; 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the fdlfe- 
nefs, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a fervant. Rogers. 
Fa'lser. n. f [from falfe.] A deceiver; an hypocrite. Now 
obfolete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain. 

That of fuch falfers friendfhip been fain. Specifier sPa/lorals. 
Falsifia'ble. adv. [ from falffy. ] Liable to be counter¬ 
feited or corrupted. 

Falsification, n.f. [ falfificaticn , French, fr.m falfify.] 

1. The a£t of counterfeiting any thing fo as to make it appear 
what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by mifeon- 
ftruction of the fenfe, or by falfificaticn of the words, wittingr 
ly to endeavour that any thing may feem divine which is not, 
is very plainly to abufe, and even to falfify Divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is molt worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker , b. iii. fi 5 * 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high offence; but to counterfeit the living image of a king in 
his perfon, exceedeth all falffications ; except it fhould be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon. 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fidfion to prevent pofterity from 
fearching after this ifle, and to preferve his ftory Irom detection 
of falffication. Notes on the Odyjfey • 

Fa'lsikier. n.f: [fromfalfify.] 

1. One that counterfeits; one that majees any thing to feem 
what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few ex¬ 
periments, what happens to faljfiers of coin ; for counterfeit 
money will endure fome one proof, others another, but none 
of thtm all proofs. Boyle. 

2. A liar; one that contrives falfhoods. 

Boafters are n at ur a 11 y faljfiers, and the people, of all others, 
that put their fhams the worlt together. L' Ejlrange's Fables. 
To Fa'lsif.y. v. a. [falffier, French: ] 

I. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce fomething for that 
which in reality it is not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which either through.cor¬ 
rupt' tranflations of. Scripture, delivereth, inftead of divine 
fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that which God Ipeak- 
eth ; or, through falffied additions, propofeth that to the 
people of God as Scripture which is in truth no Scripture. 

Hooker , b.v. f 19 * 

Thelrifti bards ufe to forge and falfify every thing as they 
lift, to pleafe or difpleafe any man. Spenfer on iMand. 
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2. To confute; to prove falfe. _ 

Our Saviour’s prophecy ftands good in the deftruciion or 
theft,mole, and thediAblution of the Jewifn oeconomy, when 
Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, under Julian the 
apoftate, to baffle and falfify the prediaion. Addifon . 

o To violate; to break by falfehood. 

it {hall be thy v/ork, thy fhameful work, which is in thy 
power to fhun, to make him live to fee thy faith falffied, and 
his bed defiled. Sidney, b. ii. 

He fudclenly falffied his faith, and villainoufly flew Selymes 
the king, as he was bathing himfelf, miftruffing nothing lefs 
than the falfehood of thepyrate. Knolles s Hijhry of the Turks. 

This fuperadds treachery to all the other peftilent ingre¬ 
dients of the crime; ’tis the falfifying the moft important 
truft. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce; to run through. 

His creft is raffl’d away, his ample {hield 
Is' falfify d, and round with jav’lins fill’d. Dryden 1 s A£n. 

Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quar¬ 
relled at the word falffied, as an innovation in our language. 
The fa<ft is confeffed; for I remember not to have read it in 
any Engliffi author ; though perhaps it may be found in Speci¬ 
fier's Fairy Queen. But fuppofe it be not there : why am I 
forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polifhed language, the 
word which is wanting in my native tongue ? Florace has 
given us a rule for coining words, fi graco fonte cadant, efpe¬ 
cially when other words are joined with them which explain 
the fenfe. I ufe the word falfify, in this place, to mean that 
the {hield of Turnus was riot of proof againft the fpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
through in many places. The words v/hich accompany this 
new one, makes iriy meaning plain : 

Met fi l 1 U. bergo d’ Ambi era perfetto, 

Che mai potcr falfarlo in nejfum canto. Ariofto, cant. xxvi. 
Falfi.r cannot cTierwife be turned than by falffied', for his 
fliield was falfed, is not Englifh. I might indeed have con¬ 
tented myfelf with faying his {hield was pierced, and bored, 
and ftuck with javelins. Dryden. 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to naturalife the 
new fignification, which I have never feen copied, except 
once by fome obfeure namelefs writer, and which indeed de- 
ferves not to be received. 

. ' • lsify. v. n. To tell lies; to violate truth. 

'• his point have we gained, that it is abfolutely and uni- 
• • Thy unlawful to lie and falfify. South's Sermons. 

: n.f. [fdfit'as, Latin.] 

1 . i ;i! ft hood contrariety to truth. 

Neither are they able to break through thofe errours, 
wherein they ::re fo determinately fettled, that they pay unto 
fafity the whole fum of whatfoever love is owing unto God’s 
trut b-' Hooker, b. v. fi 49. 

Can you on him fuch falfities obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the moft wife delude ? Sandys’s Parapbrafe. 
Probability docs not properly make any alteration, either in 
the truth or fafity of things ; but only imports a different de¬ 
gree of their clearnefs or appearance to the underftanding. 

South's Sermons. 

2. A lyc ; an errour; a falfe aftertion or pofition. 

That Danubius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 
earth is higher towards the North, are opinions truly charged 
on Ariftotle by the reftqrer of Epicurus, and all eafily con- 

, Glanv. Scepf.c. 20. 

i o FA .uTilR. v. n. [faltar, to be wanting, Spanifti; vault- 
tui , a ftammerer, Iflandick, which is probably a word from 
the fame radical] 

t. To hefitate in the utterance of words. 

Wi ih faltering tongue, and trembling ev’ry vein. 

Tell on, quoth (lie. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

1 lie pale afiiftants on each ocher ftar’d. 

With gaping mouths for iftuing words prepar’d ; 

{ he {Fill-born founds upon the palate hung, • 

And dy’d imperfect on the fait* ring tongue. Dryden. 

He changes, gods ! .and falters at the queftion : 

t-, r ars > his words > hIs look s declare him guilty. Smith 

2. To fail in any att of the body. * 

This earth {hall have a feeling; and thefe ftones 
1 rove armed foldiers, ere her native king 

Shal .y? Ur und r er fou ' rebellious arms. Shake/. Richard II. 

3 - 1 <> fail in any ad of the underftanding. 

onH OW he 'ft 0 ' 5 arC con< i ernecl in the want or weaknefs of 
anj or all faculties, an exafl obfervation of their feveral ways 
of faltering would di(cover. r / 

T lJll LT r-a- u To fift; to deanfe - feems to 

be merely ruftick or provincial. 

dr * 

Withhefitation; ^ 

if aml ‘ r ’ Da nifli.] To hefitate in the 

-F T h,s W0lxl 1 find only in Skinner. ^ 

1 V'Vi If*™* Latin; Dorick.] 

i. Celebrity - renown. . J 


The houfe to be builded for the Lord muft be exceeding 1 
magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries. 

• r Chto. xxii. 5, 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments to lie ufe- 
] e f s Addifon 1 s Spectator* 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 

The owner’s wife, which other men enjoy ? Pope 4 

2. Report; rumour. _ , 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 

Egypt 9 - 

I {ball {hew what are true fames. Bacon . 

Fa'med. adj. [from fame.] Renowned; celebrated; much 
talked of. 

He is farrid for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shak. II. VI. 

He purpofes to feek the Clarian god, 1 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, > 

Since Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. j 
Ariftides was an Athenian philofopher, famed for his learn¬ 
ing and wifdom ; but converted to Chriftianity. Addifon. 

Fa'meless. adj. [from fame.] Without fame; without re¬ 
nown. 

Then let me, famelef, love the fields and woods. 

The fruitful water’d vales and running Hoods. May's Virgil. 

FAMILIAR, adj. [farmHaris, Latin.] 

1. Domeftick; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Peps • 

2. Affable; not formal; eafy in convcrfation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. Hamlet 
Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he mifufes thy favours 
fo much, that he fwears thou art to marry his filler Neil. Shak. 

3. Unceremonious; free, as among perfons long acquainted. 

Kalandar {freight thought he faw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in fuch familiar fort to have fpoken unto her; but 
{he, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underftand 
that he was miftaken. Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge by frequent practice 
or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be pofilbly made familiar 
unto all, unlefs far more fhould be read in the people’s hear¬ 
ing than by a fermon can be opened. Hooker, b. \. f. 22. 

Let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel. 

That the great body of our ftate may go 
In equal rank with the beft govern’d nation; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes ! Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and ftrange, will bring thofe new ideas 
into eafy remembrance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Wei! acquainted with; accuftomed ; habituated by cuftom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton's P. Lojl. 
The fenfes at firft let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, growing^ familiar with fome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them. Locke. 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling an infe <3 
as I could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in fo familiar a 
manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all the feenes of 
blood and deflation. Gulliver's Travels . 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope’s Odv/ley. 

6. Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothecs, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothefis, but not rightly 
underftood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Eafy; unconftrained. 

He unreins 

His mufe, and fports in loofe familiar ftrains: Addifon. 

o. 1 00 nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, and be¬ 
came he fpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieft: 
fued him for defamation. Camden. 

F a miliar, n. fi 

1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefb. 
When he finds himfelf avoided and negleaed by his fami- 
han this affefls him. ^Rogers, SermL to. 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is zfamiliar-, there is no evil angel but love. Siahli 

LAMtOARlTV. n.f. [ famiUaritc, French, from familiar.-] 

.. Eafinefs of convention ; omiffion of ceremony; affability 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. 1 

f . Jft COntr ft t at , 1;dd fuc1 ' atl intimacy znifamiliarity with 
them as makes .t d.fficult and irkfome for us to call off nur 


us to call off our 
Atterbury s Sermons. 


minds. 

Eafy intercourfe. 

enjoy tlie moft intimat efamilia- 
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To Familiari'ze. v. d. [familiarifer, French. ] 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by habitude. 

2, To bring down from a ftate of diftant fuperiority. 

The genius fmiled upon me with a look of companion and 
affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
difpelled all fear and apprehenfions. Addifon's Spectator. 

Fa'miliarly. adv. [horn familiar .] 

1. Unceremonioufly; with freedom like that of long ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your fawcinefs will jeft upon my love. Shak. Corned, of E rr * 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been fworn brother to him; and Til be fworn he never faw 
him but once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Sh. 

The governour came to us, and, after falutations, f fami¬ 
liarly, that he was come to viflt us, and called for a chair and 
fat him .down. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. Commonly; frequently; with the unconcernednefs or eafi- 
nefs of long habitude or acquaintance. 

LefTer miffs and fogs than thofe which coveted Greece with 
fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefent our fenfes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh 1 s Hijl. of the IVmid, 

3. Eafily; without folemnity; without formality. 

Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into fenfe; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueft notions in the eafieft way. Pope's EJf. on Critic. 
FAMFLLE. en famille , French. In a family way; do- 
meftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete a tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en famille , 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift . 

Fa'mily. n. f [familia , Latin; famille , French.] 

1. Thofe who live in the fame houfe; houfehold. 

The night made little impreffion on myfelf; but I cannot 
anfwer for my whole family ; for my wife prevailed on me to 
take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defcend from one common progenitor; a race; a 
tribe ; a generation. 

3. Aclafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous and 
mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and 
crude, oily and watry. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 354. 
Fa'mine. n.f [famine, French ; fames , Latin.] Scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; diftrefs for want of victuals. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a flege to fcorn : here let them lie, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakef Macbeth. 
Famines have not been of late obferved, partly becaufe of 
the induftry of mankind, partly by thofe fupplies that come 
by fea to countries in want, but principally by the goodnefs 
of God. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

This city never felt a fiege before, 

But from the lake receiv’d its daily ftore; 

Which now fhut up, and millions crowded here. 

Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
To FA'MISH. v. a. [from fames , Latin ; famis , old French.] 

1. To kill with hunger; to ftarve; to deftroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famijh me ? Shakefpeare. 

The pains of fa?nijh'd Tantalus he’ll feel. 

And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowling rock in vain ; and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd. 

2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing neeeflary to 
life. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And famijh him of breath, if not of bread. Milt. P. Lo/l. 
ToFa'mish. v. n. To die of hunger. 

You are all refolved rather to die than to famijh. Sh. Coriol. 
Fa'mishment. n.f [from famijh .] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on thy gut beftow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions Hill remain’d to thee ; which thou. 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famijhment, 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. Hakewill on Providence. 

Famo'sity. n.f [from famous."] Renown; celebrity. Dift. 
Fa'mous. adj. [fameux , French; famofus, Latin.] 

1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ; 

England ne’er loft a king of fo much worth. Shak. Hen.VI. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty princes 
of the aflembly, famous in the congregation, men of re¬ 
nown. Num. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had executed 
judgment upon her. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things; 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
and fwine tumbling in the mire; whereupon he was firnamed 
Rupographus. Pcacham on Drawing. 
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I fhall be nam’d among the fam:ufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton's Agonijles. 

* Many, befides myfelf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, which was turned into Englifh by Mr. Fairfax. 

Dryden s Fables , Dedication. 
2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
whether for good or ill. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 

Make the fea ferve them. Shakcjp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Fa'mously. adv. [from famous.'] With great renown; with 
great celebration. 

Then this land was famoufy enriched 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to proteCt hfs grace. Shakef. Rich. III. 
They looked on the particulars as th\ng$fa?}iouJly fpoken of, 
and believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Grew’s Cof. 
Fa'mousness. n.f [from famous.] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n.f. [vannus , Latin.] 

1. An inftrument ufed by ladies to move the air and cool 
themfelves. 

With fcarfs, and fans , and double change of brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. Shakef. 

Flavia, the leaft and flighteft toy 
Can with refiftlefs art employ: 

In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of fmall force in love; 

But fhe, with fuch an air and mien. 

Not to be told or fafely feen, 

DireCts its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame. 

To every other breaft a flame. Atterbury. 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more, 

And virgins fmil’d at what they blulh’d before. Pope. 

2. Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fan into a triangle with 
a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
fpread his tail, and challenged the other to fhew him fuch a 
fan of feathers. L'Ejlrange. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff* is blown away when corn 
is winnowed. [Van, French.] 

Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake with a fan that is ftrong. Tujf. 
Afles fhall eat clean provender, winnowed with the fhovel 
and with the fan. If xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 

DiftinCtion, with a broad and powerful fan , 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Troll, and Cr. 
For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; wings. 

The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 

Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. Dr)den. 

5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counfels: the 
contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 
To Fan. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was fanned into {lumbers by her flaves. Spectator. 

2. To ventilate; to affedf by air put in motion. 

Let every feeble humour (hake your hearts; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The Norweyan banners flout the fky. 

And fan our people cold. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The air 

Floats as they pafs, fann'd with unnumber’d plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings, 

’Till ev’n. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vii. 1 . 43 2 * 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows; 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe: 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her repo fe. 

Dryden s Cymon and 1 phi gem a. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern groves. 

And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up our loves. Dryd. 
And now his fhorter breath, with fultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. Pope. 

3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have collected fome few, therein fanning the old, not 
omitting any. Bacon's Apophtheg7ns. 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fann'd. 

The wind drives, fo the wicked fhall not ftand 
In judgment. Milton. 

Fana'ticism, n.f [fr®m fanatick.] Enthufiafm; religious 
frenzy. 

A church whofe doctrines are derived from the clear foun¬ 
tains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and difeipline are formed 
upon the moft uncorrupted models of antiquity, which has 
flood unfhaken by the moft furious affaults of popery on the 
one hand, and fanaticifm on the other; has triumphed over 

ail 
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all the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now to con¬ 
tend with but their flanders and calumnies. Rogers's Sermons. 

FANATICK. adj. [ fanaticus , Latin; fanatique, Fr.] En- 
thufiaftick ; ftruck with a fuperftitious frenzy. 

After thefe appear’d 

A crew, who, under names of old renown* 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

With monft’rous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, tofeek 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutifh forms. Milt. P. L. 

Fana'tick. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] An enthufiaft; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more deftruCtive en¬ 
gine than the tumultary weapon fnatcht up by a fanatick. 

Decay of Piety. 

Fa'nciful. adj. [fancy and full.’] 

1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination than reafon. 

Some fanciful men have expedited nothing but confufion and 
ruin from thofe very means, whereby both that and this is 
moft eftedtually prevented. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2 . DireCted by the imagination, not the reafon; full of wild 
images. 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous buildings ? 
and how foolifh and fanciful were they ? Hayward: 

It would fhow as much Angularity to deny this, as it does a 
fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

Fa'ncifully. adv. [from fanciful .] According to the wild- 
nefs of imagination. 

Fa'ncifulness. n.f. [from fanciful .] Addiction to the plea- 
fures of imagination; habit of following fancy rather than 
reafon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curiofity, was 
fomewhat tranfported with too much fancifulnefs towards the 
influences of the heavenly motions, and aftrological calcula¬ 
tions- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

FA'NCY.^ n.f. [contracted from phantafy, phantafa , Latin; 
(pa.VT0c.1T hoc.] 

1. Imagination; the power by which the mind forms to itfelf 
images and reprefentations of things, perfons, or feenes of 
being. 

Shakefpeare, fancy's fweeteft child ! Milton. 

In the foul 

Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent. 

She forms imaginations, airy fhapes, 

Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 
Though no evidence affets the fancy fo ftrongly as that of 
fenfe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full fatif- 
fadion and as clear a conviction to our reafon. Atterbury . 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddefs call, 

Divinity grac’d in every feature, 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature ; 

Love and hate vet fancy all. Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reafon 

Mens privat e fancies muft give place to the higher judgment 
of that church which is in authority over them? Hooker. 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not dif- 
turbed by an yfancies in religion. Clarendon, b. viii 

1 have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. b Tfi 

3* laftc; idea; conception of things. 

W il h apreuy/i;! the SalUt ° atio11 U V( W built 

4. Image; conception; thought. l fon on tay. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
ur \oxneizfanctes your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 

s- 1 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head > 

How begot, how nourifhed ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

In r*r*i/Il^ .i.L_ * . »• » ; 



you arm 

Jo ht your fancies to your father’s will; 

Or elfe the law of Athens yields you up 
i © death, or to a vow of finale life c , , A 

tUttsz.'rz r */“> **£ 

or unerlion, is oftentimes a ground of afFedion. 

Caprice; humour ; whim ? Fri ‘”djhip. 

Defeat? fl,a " gain me ’ that t- faid 

’ not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden’s Ind. Err.p. 
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The fultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence with the 
Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they fhould 
take 3. fancy to turn the courfe of that river. Arbuthnot. 

7. Frolick; idle fcheme; vagary. 

One that was juft entring upon a long journey, took up a 
fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. L'Ejlrange. 

8. Something that pleafes or entertains. 

The altering of the feent, colour, or tafte of fruit, by in- 
fufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 
herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal fub- 
ftance, are but fancies : the caufe is, for that thofe things have 
palTed their period, and nourifh not. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 
London-pride is a pretty fancy, and does well for borders. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

To Fa'ncy. v. n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and punifh the true ene¬ 
mies of religion, much lefs any whom they may fancy to be 
fo : ail are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray 
for its very enemies. Spratt's Sermons. 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fimile and me¬ 
taphor, we rather fancy than know, and are not yet pene¬ 
trated into the infide and reality of the thing; but content 
ourfelves with what our imaginations furnifh us with. Locke. 

To Fa'ncy, v. a. 

1. To portray in the mind ; to image to himfelf; to imagine. 

But he whofe noble'genius is allow’d. 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd; 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs. 

He whom 1 fancy, but can ne’er exprefs. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

2. To like; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, together 
with her perfon and external beauty, fancied her fo ftrongly, 
as, negledting all princely refpe&s, he took her from her 
hufband. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolifh this town 
in whatever manner fhe pleafeth to fancy. Swift. 

Fancymo'nger. n. f [from fancy.] One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carvingRofalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. If I could meet that fancymonger, I 
would give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fa ncysick. adj. [J'ancy and fick.~\ One whofe imagination 
is unfound ; one whofe diftemper is in his own mind. 

’Tis not neceffity, but opinion, that makes men miferable ; 
tmd when we come once to be fancyfick, there’s no cure for 

•p, L'Ejlrange . 

Fane. n.f. [fane, French; fanum, Latin.] A temple; a place 
confecrated to .religion. 

Nor fane, nor capitol. 

The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, fhall lift up 

Th ^ r J P riv j le S e - Shah/p. Coriolanus. 

Old Cali be, who kept the facred fane 

Of Juno, now fhe feem’d. Dryden's /En., b. vii. 1 . 58 q. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods. 

Who with their vot’ries in one ruin fhar’d. Phillips. 

A facred fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands. 

Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. Tickell 
The fields are ravifh’d from th’ induftrious fwains, 

J? * thei J C i ies > and from g° ds their fanes. Pope. 

FJ A N { J h° N r "■/; f French > from the Spanilh. Originally in 
Arabick it figmfies one who promifes what he cannot per¬ 
form. Menage ,] * 

1. A bully; a hetftor. 

2 ^ klufterer; a boafter of more than he can perform. 

I here fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as in 
teats of arms; and none fo forward to engage in argument or 
difcourfe as thofe that are leaft able to go through with it. L’E/t. 

Virgil makes jEneas a bold avowet of his own virtues 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the character of a fan- 
faron or heffor. Drydm „„ Dramaticl Peek 

Fanfaronade .n.f. [from fanfaron, French.] A blufter - 
a tumour of fictitious dignity. * 

The bifliop copied this proceeding from th e fanfaronade of 

JSla "" 4 ?- 

T »™°',o'Xir wS “ on ‘ D »'‘ k . 1 ToS; 

f..o. d 1 

1 rhe /? ng of l b03 [ or other animal; any thing like ’em: 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, S 

The feafons difference; as the Icy fang 
And churhft chiding of the Winter^ wind = 

£.,.1, rJ en U bites and blows upon my body 
Ev’n ’till I ihrink with cold, I fmileand Tay ' ’ 

Th.s ,s no flattery. Shakeff cards As you like it. 

Some 
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Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which 
we call fangs , cr tufks; as boars, pikes, falmons, and dogs, 
though lefs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 752. 

Prepar’d to fly, 

The fatal fang, drove deep within his thigh, 

And cut the nerves : the nerves no more fuftain 

The bulk ; the bulk, unprop’d, falls headlong on the plain* 

Dry den's Ovid, b. viii. 

Then charge him clofe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, {looping from your Korfe, 

Rivet the pantingfavage to the ground. Addifon's Cato. 

2. The nails; the talons. 

3. Any fnoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be treated like 
the tuberofes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa'nged. adj. [from fang.'] Furnifhed with fangs or long 
teeth; furnifhed with any inftrumehts of deftrudlion, which 
can be exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfellows, 

"Whom I will trufi as I will adders fang'd , 

They bear the mandate. Shak efre are's Hamlet. 

Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufti 
With half the fpeed, nor half fo fwift retreat: 

In chariots, fang'd with fcythes, they fcour the field, 

Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl. 

And threw a dreadful harveft on the plain. Phillips's Briton. 
FA'NGLE. n.f [from penman, Saxon, to attempt. Skinner.] 
Silly attempt; trifling fcheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, 
but in -contempt with the epithet new ; as, new f angles , new 
fanglenefs. 

Fa'ngled. adj. [from fangle.] This word feems to fignify 
gaudy; ridiculoufly lhewy; vainly decorated. This Js ftill 
retained in Scotland : as, he’s new fangled^ or whimfical, and 
very fond of novelty. 

Quick wits be in defire new fangled.■>. and in purpofe un- 
eonftant. Afcham. 

A book ! oh, rare one ! 

Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fa'ngless. adj. [from fang.] Toothlefs; without teeth. 

The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
'The very inftruments of chaftifement; 

So that his pow’r, like to a fanglefs lion, 

May offer, but not hold. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fa'ngot. n.f. [ ] A quantity of wares: as raw 

filk, &c. containing from one or two hundred weight three 
quarters. Dift. 

Fa'nnel. n.f. \_fanon^ French. ] A fort of ornament like a 
fcarf, worn about the left arm of a mafs-prieft when he of¬ 
ficiates. Dift. 

Fa'nner. n.f. [from fan.] One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon fanners that fhall fan her. Jerem. 
Fa'ntasied. adj<. [from fantafy. ], Filled with fancies or wild 
imaginations. 

As I travell’d hither through the land, 

I found the people ftrangely fantafied. Skakef. King John. 
Fanta'sm. n. f [See Phantasm.] 

Fanta'st’ickV \ ad i m if anta Pi ue ^ x - from fantafy.] 

1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another’s fin, can be 
nothing elfe but a fantafticaU preternatural complacency, 
arifing from that which he really has no feeling of. South. 

2. Subfifting only in the fancy ; imaginary. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantajlical) 

Shakes fo my Angle ftate of man, that function 
Is finother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Men are fo poffeffed with their own fancies, that they take 
them for oracles; and are arrived to fome extraordinary reve¬ 
lations of truth, when indeed they do hut dream dreams, and 
amufe themfelves with the fantajlick ideas of a bufy imagi¬ 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature of phantoms 
which only afliime vifible forms occafionally. 

Are ye fantajlical) or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye {hew ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. Capricious; humourous; unfteady; irregular. 

Nor happinefs can I, nor mifery feel, 

From any turn of her fantajlick wheel. Prior. 

5. Whimfical; fanciful; indulgent to one’s own imagination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thefe fantaf- 
tical mind-infedted people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. Sidney. 

I’ll knit it up in filken firings. 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 

To be fantajlick^ may become a youth 

Of greater time than I. Shakef Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenfive and fan¬ 


tajlick miftrefs; to whom he retires from the converfation of 
a difereet and affeclionate wife. , TatJer . 

We are apt to think your medallifts a little fantajlical in the 
different prices they fet upon their coins, without any regard 
to the metal of which they are compofed. Add Jin. 

Fantastically, adj. [from fantajlical] 

1. By the power or imagination. 

2. Capricioufly; humouroufly ; unfleadily. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fahtaJlicaUy borne, 

By a vain, giddy, {hallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

3. Whimfically ; in compliance with mere imagination. 

One cannot fo much as fahtaJlicaUy chufe, even or odd, he 
thinks not why. Greiu's Cofmol. b. ii. c. 4. 

Fantasticalness. l , r fr0m fantafical.] 
Fanta'stickness: 

1. Humouroufnefs; mere compliance with fancy. 

2. Whimficalnefs; unreafonablcnefs. 

I dare not afliime to myfelf to have put him out of conceit 
with it, by havihg convinced him of the far.tajlicalr.efs of 
i t . Tiilotjon , Preface. 

3. Caprice; imfteadinefs. 

FA'N TASY. n.f. [ fantafie , Fr. phantafia , Latin ; (pxvrxolx .] 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagining. See FANCY. 

How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale ! 

Is not this fomething more than fantafy ? Shakef. Hamlet, 
i talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantafy’. 

Which is as thin of fubftance as the air, 

And more unconftant than the wind. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy^ of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. Jul. Ccsfar , 
Go you, and where you find a maid, 

That ere fhe fleep hath thri.ce her prayers faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy, 

Sleep {he as found as carelefs infancy. Shakefptare. 

Thefe fpirits of fenfe, in fantafy’s high court. 

Judge of the forms of objedls, ill or well; 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. Davies. 
By the power of fantafy we fee colours in a dream, or r a 
mad’man fees things before him which are not there. Newton . 

2. Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the fug’ry fweet thereof allure, 

Chafte ladies ears to fantafies impure. Hubberd's Tale. 

3. Humour; inclination. 

I would wifli that both you and others would ceafe from 
drawing the Scriptures to your fantafies and affeClions. JVhitg. 
Fa'ntom. n.f. [See Phantom.] 

Fap. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It feems to have been a cant 
word in the time of Shakefpeare. 

The gentleman had drunk himfelf out of his five fenfes; 
and being fap) fir, was, as they fay, cafhiered. Shakefpeare. 
FAR. adv. [yeoji, Saxon; fatt, Erfe. 

1. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong. 

Left wrathful they^r-fhooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

2. To a great extent every way. This lefs proper. 

Vaft and great 

Is what I love : the far extended ocean 

To a little riv’let I prefer. Prior. 

With coftly cates Ihe ftain’d her frugal board ; 

Then with ill-gotten gold {he bought a lord: 

Corruption, difeord, luxury combin’d, 

Down funk the far fam’d miftrefs of mankind. Arbuthnot. 

From the fame lineage ftern iEaetes came, 

The far fam’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame. Pope. 

3. To a great diftance progreflively. 

Be fadious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. 

And I will fet this foot of mine as Jar 
As who goes fartheft. bhakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Is it far you ride ? 

—As far) my lord, as will fill up the time 

’Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who fought his deftiny. Dryden's Ain. 

4. Remotely; at a great diftance. 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his friends af- 
feCtion either ceafed or prevailed. Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once publifhed, 
it prefently takes effeCl far and wide ; all ftates framing them¬ 
felves thereunto. Hooker) b. i. f 3* 

And after that long ftrayed here and there, 

Through every field and forreft far and near. Hubb. Tale. 
Far be it from me to juftify the cruelties which were at 
firft ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. 

Bacon s Holy W 

He fent light horfemen into Mefopotamia with a guide, be- 

caufe 
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CTufe the country was unto him bed known; following not 
far after himfelf with all his army. Kmlless Htjl . of theTurh. 

And yet the lights which in my tower do flune. 

Mine eyes, which view all objeas nigh and far. 

Look not into this little world of mine. Vavies. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 

And not moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vam. Mi.t. 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, fmee your 
unhappy indifpofition, to find out a remedy. L EJlrange. 

The nations far and near contend in choice. 

And fend the flow’r of war by publick voice. Dryden. 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden's Virg. Geor. 

But from the reading of my book and me, 

Be far) ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 

Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged {hoe. Dryden s PcrJ. 

Far off you view’d them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. . dryden. 

Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any dominion, 
that we find the quite contrary. Locke. 

’Till on the Po his blafted corps was hurl’d, 

Far from his country, in the wellern world. Addifon's Ovid. 

c. To a diftance. 

As far as the Eaft is from the Weft, fo far hath he removed 
our tranfgreflions from him. Pf ciii. 12. 

Neither did thofe that were fent, and travelled far off, un¬ 
dertake fo difficult enterprizes without a conduClor. Raleigh. 

But all in vain ! which when he faw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
I had always a curiofity to look back into the fources of 
things, and view in my mind, fo far as I was able, the be¬ 
ginning and progrefs of a rifing world. Burn.Th. of the World. 

A lion’s hide around his loins he wore ; 

The well-poiz’d javelin to the field he bore. 

Inur’d to blood ; the far deftroying dart, 

And the beft weapon, an undaunted heart. Addifon's Ovid. 

6. In a great, part. 

When they were by Jebus the day was far fpent. Judg. 

7. In a great proportion ; by many degrees. 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above 
rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

Such a communication paffeth far better through the water 
than air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 134. 

Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far higher 
mountains to pour down waters, than any part of the old 
world. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The face of war. 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 

Of negatives We ha ve far the leaft certainty, and they are 
ufually hardeft, and many times impoflible to be proved, fillet. 

Latin is a more fuccindl language than either the Italian, 
Spanilh, French, or even than the Englifh, which, by reafon 
of its monofyllables, is far the moft compendious of them. 

Dryden. 

Befides, he’s lovely far above the reft, 

With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. Pope. 

Ah ! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 

Far other journey firft demands thy care. Pope's Odyjfey. 

8. To a great height; magnificently. This is perhaps only in 
Shakefpeare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within, 

Endows a man but him. 

■-You fpeak him far. 

—-I don’t extend him, fir. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it 
hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, 
may not be invented of men, as it is amongft the heathen; 
but muft be received from God himfelf. Hooker , b. i. 

Anfwer them 

Flow far forth you do like their articles. Shakef. Henry IV. 
Not to refolve, is to refolve ; and many times it breeds as 
many necefiities, and engageth as far in fome other fort, as 
to refolve. “ 

Of this I need not many words to declare how far it is 
from being fo much as any part of repentance. Hammond. 

My difeourfe is fo far from being equivalent to the pofition 
he mentions, that it is a perfeeft contradiction to it. Tiilotjon. 

The cuftom of thefe tongues fometimes fo far influences 
the expreflions, that in thefe epiftles one may obferve the 
force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke on St. Paul's Epijlles. 

10. It is ufed often in compolition : 2 ,s farjhooting) farj'eeing. 

Far-fe rcH. n. f [far and fetch.] A deep ftratagem. A ludi¬ 
crous word. 

Put Jefuits have deeper reaches, 

In all their politick farfetches ; 

And from their Coptick prieft, Kircherus, 

Found out this myftick way to jeer us. Hudibras, p. iii. 
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Far-fe'tched. adj. [far and fetch.] 

1. Brought from places remote. 

Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 

Whofe pains have earn’d the farfetch'd fpoil. Milt. Pa. Lojt. 

By his command we boldly croft’d the line, 

And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arife: 

We trac’d the farfetch'd gold unto the mine, 

. And that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. Dryden . 

2. Studioufly fought; elaborately ftrained; not eafily or natural¬ 
ly introduced. 

York, with all h is farfetch’d policy. Shakef. Henry VL 
For farfetch'd rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain. 

And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith • 

Under this head we may rank thofe words, which fignify* 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccoun table farfetched analo¬ 
gy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is green 
when it is half roafted. Watts's Logick. 

Far-pie'rcing. adj. [far and pierce.] Striking, or penetrating 
a great way. 

Atlas, her fire, to whofe farpiercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears, 

End in the ftarry vault, and prop the fpheres. Pope's Od-Jf. 
Far-shoo'ting. adj. [farandjhoot.'] Shooting to a great 
diftance. 

Then loud he call’d ./Eneas thrice by name; 

The loud repeated voice to glad ./Eneas came; 

Great Jove, he faid, and the farjhooting god, 

Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd. /En* 
Far. adj. 

1. Diftant; remote. 

. But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown. 

Beneath the fcorching or the freezing zone ; 

And fome to far Oaxis fhall be fold. 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden's Virgil 

2. It was formerly ufed not only as an adverb but an adjective, 
with off. 

1 hefe things feem fmall and undiftinguifhable. 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakefpeare. 
If we may behold in any creature any one fpark of that 
eternal fire, or any far cfj dawning of God’s glorious bright- 
nefs, the fame in the beauty, motion, and virtue of this li^ht 
may be perceived. Raleigh's Hijlory of the If- or id. 

3. From Far. In this fenfe is ufed elliptically for afar ot re¬ 
mote place. 

The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thee^ from far) from 
the end of the earth. Deutr. xxvii. 49. 

4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanfliip, the right fide of the 
horfe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts. 

No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide from the near. Dryden's C/ecmenes. 

Far. n.J. [contracted from farrow.] The offspring of a fow ; 
young pigs. 

SoWs, ready to farrow this time of the year. 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 

For now is the loft of the far of the fow 
More great than the loft of two calves of the cow. Tuff. 
To FARCE, v. a. [ farcio) Latin ; farcir, French.] 

1. To fluff; to fill with mingled ingredients* 

. Wreftling is a paftime which either the Cornifhmen de¬ 
rived from Corineus, their firft pretended founder, or at leaft 
it miniftred fome fluff to the farcing of that fable. Carew 

2. To extend; to fwell out. 

’Tis not the balm, the feeptre and the ball. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entertiffu’d robe of gold and pearl, 

Th e farad title running ’fore the king. Sbahf. Helm V 
[ from the verb i °r from farcer. French^ to 
W> k ' ] re P r of entat ' 0 p written without regu- 

larit), and fluffed with wild and ludicrous conceits. 

1 here is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is 
out of nature; for a farce is that in poetry which grotefque 
is in a pi&ure: theperfons and aflions of a farce are ail un 
natural and .the manners faife; that is, inconfiftent with the 

bkncfoft < lfis mank ‘ nd : gr0tefque P alnti ng the juft refem- 

What fhouid be great, you turn to farce 

They objeft againft it as a farce, becaufe the irregularity of 
the plot fhould anfwer to the extravagance of the 
wh ch they fay this piece wants, and therefore is no t 

pSmAf tt mfarce - } Belon ^*> » mlo- 

They deny the chara&ers to be farcical ,l 

aftually in nature. Ga /s Prefle to the What X cJDl 

o/hVtf^ The leprol > 

A bundie; 

Let us to the king: there is tb-r in t-Lir. s j 1 •»« 

him fcratch his beard sit ' h,s f? r %> will make 

earn. shakefpeare s Winter’s Tale. 
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Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and fweat under a weary life ? Shakefp. Hamlet* 
To FARE. v. n. [ pajian, Saxon , varen, Dutch.] 

1. Togo; to pafs; to travel. 

At laft, refolving forward ftill to fare*, 

Until the bluft’ring ftorm is overblown. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

His fpirits pure were fubje£l to our fight, 

Like to a man in (hew and fhape he fared. Fairfax. 

So on he fares, and to the border conies 
Of Eden. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. I3 r * 

Sadly they far'd along the fea-beat fhore ; 

Still heav’d their hearts. Bope. 

2. To be in any ftate good or bad. 

So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. Fairy Queen. 

A ftubborn heart {hall fare evil at the laft. Eccluf iii. 26. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
• Prefents that beauty, which the dazzling light 
Of royal fplendor. ^ Waller. 

So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard: 

As (hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 

Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. Waller. 

So fares the ftag among th’ enraged hounds ; 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. Denh. 

But as a barque, that in foul weather, 

Tofs’d by two adverfe winds together, 

Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to; 

So far'd the knight between two foes, 

And knew not which of them t’ oppofe. Hudibras, p. i. 

If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. L’ Ef range. 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amid’ft the crowd. Dryden’s JEn. 

Englifh minifters never fare fo well as in a time of war 
with a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and ani- 
mofities of the nation, and turns their efforts upon the com¬ 
mon enemy. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 49. 

Some give out there is no danger at all; others are com¬ 
forted that it will be a common calamity, and they {hall fare 
no worfe than their neighbours. Swift. 

3. To proceed iy any train of confequences good or bad. 

Thus it faretb when too much defire of contradiction 
caufeth our Speeches rather to pafs by number than to ftay for 
weight. Hooker , b. ii. f. 5. 

So fares it when with truth falfehood contends. Milton. 

4. To happen to any one well or ill. With it preceding in an 
imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and covered, let it 
refufe the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guarding the head, 
’till the body be ftarved or killed, and then we fhall fee how it 
will fare with the hand. South’s Sermom. 

5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained with food. 

The rich ma n fared fumptuoufly every day. . Luke. 
Feaft your ears with the mufick awhile, if they will fare fo 
harfhly as on the trumpet’s found. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extre¬ 
mity, they have defcended fo low as dogs; but Galen deli- 
vereth, that, young, >at, and gelded, they were the food of 
many nations. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

Fare, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Price of paftage in a vehicle by land or by water. Ufed only 
of that which is paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He found a {hip going to Tarfifh ; fo he paid the fare there¬ 
of, and went down into it to go with them unto Tarfifh. Jon. 
He paftage begs with unregarded pray’r. 

And wants two farthings to difcharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 

2. Food prepared for the table; provifions. 

But come, fo well refrelh’d, now let us play. 

As meet is, after fuch delicious fare. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

.. But when the weftern winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r. 

Then, at the laft, produce in open air 

Both flocks, and fend them to their Summer’s/tftt?. Dryden. 

This is what nature’s want may well fuflice; 

He that would more is covetous, not wife : 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare , 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe. 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon his rifirrg up he ordered the peafant to fet before him 
whatever food he had in his houfe : the peafant brought out a 
great deal of coarfe fare , of which the emperor eat very 
heartily. Addifon s Guardian , N°. 99. 

Farewb/ll. adv. [ This word is originally the imperative of 
the vzrb fare well , or fare you well ; fis felix, abi in bonam 
rem ; or bene fit tibi ; but in time ufe familiarifed it to an ad¬ 
verb, and it is ufed both by thofe who go and thofe who are 
left.] 

1. The parting compliment; adieu. 

But farewell , king; fith thus thou wilt appear. 

Freedom lives hence, and bani{hment is here. Shak. K. Lear. 
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Farewell, mafter Silence : ft will not ufe many words with - 
you; fare you well , gentlemen, both. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Whether we {hall meet again, 1 know not, 

Therefore our everlafting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever , farewell, Caftius. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you; defend your re¬ 
putation, or bid farewell to your good life for ever. Shakefp. 

An iron {lumber {huts my fwimming eyes ; 

And now farewell, involv’d in {hades of n ight, 

For ever 1 am ravifh’d from thy fight. Dryden s Virg. Geo. 

Farewell, fays he; the parting found fcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but file replied farewell. Dryden. 

O queen, farewell! be ftill poffeft 
Of dear remembrance, blefiing ftill and bleft ! Pope’s Qdyjf. 

2. It is fometimes ufed only as an expreflion of reparation with¬ 
out kindnefs. 

Farewell the year which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can ftiow. Waller. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love I gave; 

Refolv’d my country and my friends 
All that remain’d of me ftiould have. Waller. 

Farewe'll. n.f. 

\. Leave; a£t of departure. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Shakef. Hen . VI, 

If chance the radiant fun, with farewell fweet, 

Fxtend his ev’ningbeam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating'herds . 

Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell, 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 

Before I take my farewell of this fubjeCt, I fhall advife the 
author for the future to fpeak his meaning more plainly. Addif. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjeCtive; leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their leave of 
the publick in farewell papers, will not give over fo, but in¬ 
tend to appear again ; though perhaps under another form, and 
with a different title. Spectator, N w . 445. 

Farina'ceous. aelj. [from farina, Latin.] Mealy; tailing 
like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind, 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmi- 
ferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, 
panick, and millet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FARM. n.f. [ferme, French; peopm, provifion, Saxon.] 

1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by another man 
upon condition of paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing lands and 
farms to their ancient rents, it could not be done without a 
parliament. Hayward. 

2. The ftate of lands l«t out to the culture of tenants. 

T he lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet out their land 
in farm, for term of years, to their tenants; but only from 
year to year, and fome during pleafure. Spenfer on Ireland. 
ToFarm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue whereof {hall furnifli us 

For our affairs in hand. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

"They received of the bankers fcant twenty {hillings for thirty, 
which the earl of Corn wall fanned of the king. Camden's Rem. 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'rmer. n.f. [ fermier , French; or from farm.] 

1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haft feen a fanned % dog bark at a beggar, and the 
creature run from the cur: there thou mightft behold the 
great image of authority; a dog’s obey’d in office. Shakefp . 

2 . One who cultivates ground, whether his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than the flock¬ 
ing of his land with cattle that are larger than it will bear. 

Mor timer’s Hujbandry. 
Fa'rmost. n.f [fuperlative of far. ] Moft diftant; re- 
moteft. 

A fpacious cave, within its farmojl part, 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art. 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden’s AEn. b. vi. 

Fa'rness. n.f [from far.] Diftance; remotenefs. 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to the enemy, and their far- 
nefs from timely fuccour by their friends, have forced the com¬ 
manders to call forth the uttermoft number of able hands to 
fight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Farra'ginous. adj. [from farrago, Latin.] Formed of dif¬ 
ferent materials. 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and a farra¬ 
ginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, fexes and ages, 
it is but natural if their determinations be monftrous, and 
many wavs inconfiftent with truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
FARRA'GO. n.f [ Latin. ] A mafi> formed qonfufedly of 
feveral ingredients; a medley. 
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FA'RRER. n.f. [ ferrier , French; ferrarius , Latin.] 
x. A fiioer of horfes. 

But the utmoft exa&nefs in thefe particulars belong to far¬ 
riers, faddlcrs, fmiths, and other tradefmen. Digby. 

2. One who profeffes the medicine of horfes. 

If you are a piece of a fa* rier, as every good groom ought 
to be, get fack, brandy, or ftrong-beer to rub your horfes. 

Swift’s Directions to ihe Groom. 
To Fa'rrier. v. n. [from the noun.] To pra&ife phyfick 
orchirurgery on horfes. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cowleeching, yet many of them are very ignorant. Mort* 
Fa'rrow. n.f. fpeaph, Saxon.] A little pig. 

Pour in fow’s blood that hath litter’d 
Her nine farrow. S akef eare’s Macbeth. 

To Fa'rrow!" v. a. To bring pigs. It is ufed only of fwine. 
Sows ready to farrow this time of the year, 

A re for to be made of. Buff. Flush. 

Tne fwine, although multiparous, yet being bifulcous, and 
only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other bi¬ 
fulcous animals. Brown. 

Ev’11 her, who did her numerous offspring boaft. 

As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs, at one large litter farrow’d. Dryd. Juven. 
FART, n.f [pepr, Saxon.] Wind from behind. 

Love is the fart 

Of every heart; , 

It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe; 

And others doth offend, when ’tis let loofe. Suckling* 

To Fart. v. a. [from the noun.] To break wind behind. 

As when we a gun difcharge, 

Although the bore be ne’er fo large. 

Before the flame from muzzle burft. 

Juft at the breech it flafhes firft ; 

So from my lord his paffion broke. 

Fie farted firft, and then he fpoke. Swift. 

Fa'rther. adv. [This word is now generally confidered as 
the comparative degree of far ; but by no analoger can far 
make farther or farthejl: it is therefore probable, that the an¬ 
cient orthography was nearer the true, and that we ought to 
write further and furthejl, from forth , forther , for theft, pop- 
3 op, puffSep, Saxon; the 0 and u, by refemblance of found, 
being firft confounded in fpeech, and afterwards in books.] 
At a greater diftance; to a greater diftance; more remotely; 
beyond; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, when com¬ 
pared with one another, befides rules, there is farther required 
a long converfation with the beft pieces. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

They contented themfelves with the opinions, fafhions and 
things of their country, without looking my farther. Locke. 

F a'rther. adj. [fuppofed from far , more, probably from forth.] 
1. More remote. 




j.JTyaen s jiiuen. 

2. Longer ; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 

Here muft we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden’s A 

Fa'rtherance. n.f [more properly furtherance , from f 
they'.] Encouragement; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, and of 
the furtherance that I have obtained. Afcham’s Schoolmajl 

F arthhrmo're. adv. [more properly furthermore.] Befidc 
over and above; likewife. 

Furthermore the leaves, body and boughs of this tree, 
fo much exceed all other plants, as the greateft men of pov 
and worldly ability furpafs the meaneft. Raleigh’s Hijh 

1 o Fa RTHer. V. a. [more proper To further.] To promol 
to facilitate ; to advance. 

If he had farthered or hindered the taking of the toy 

- , , Dryden’s Dedicat. to the A 

Farthest, adv. [more properly furthejl. See Farther 

1. At the greateft diftance. 

2. To the greateft diftance. 

Farthest, adj. Moft diftant; remoteft. 

Yet it muft be wirhal confidered, that the greateft part 
the world are they which be farthejl from perfection. Hock, 

Farthing, n.J. [peop=Slin s , Saxon, from peouep, four, tl 
is, the fourth part of a penny.] 

*• T ^ e fourth of a penny; the fmalleft Englifh coin. 

F farthing is the leaft denomination or fraction of mon 

ufed ,n England Cocker's Arithmetic 

Tile all thofe things we toil fo hard in, 

Would not avail one fingle farthing. p r l 

Lopper money. . 

7 'h e parifh find, ’tis true; but our church-wardens 
leed on thefilver, and give us th tfarthings. Gt 

not the him! 10 ' ° b f° t3ke ?° ney not of S old or five 
not the halfpence or farthings of England. Swi 

lonh U lfJr WmeS in \ fenfe hy P erbolic:i! : as, it is n 
worm, a farthing ; or proverbial. 


2. 


His fon builds on, and never is content, ^ ^ 

’Till the la & farthing is in flru6lure {pent. Dryden’s Juven* 
Fa'rthingale. n.f. [This word has much exercifed the ety¬ 
mology of Skinner, who at laft fee ms to determine that it is 
derived from vertu garde: if he had confidered what vert fig- 
nifies in Dutch, he might have found out the true fenfe.] A 
hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to fpread the pettieoat to a 
wide circumference. 

With filken coats* and caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales , and things. Shakefp. 

T ell me, 

What compafs will you wear yowx farthingale? Shakefp. 

Arthur wore in hall 

Round table, like a fcirthingal. Hudibras, p.\. cant. t. 
Some will have it that it portends thedownfal of the French 
king; and obferve, that th e farthingale appeared in England 
a little before the ruin of the Spanifh monarchy. Addijon . 

She feems a medley of all ages, 

With a huge farthingale to {well her fuftian fluff, 

A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff. Swift. 

Fa'rthingsworth. n.f. [farthing and worth.] As much as 
is fold for a farthing. 

They are thy cuftomers; I hardly ever fell them a farthings- 
worth of any thing. Arbuthnot’s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

FASCES, n.f. [Latin.] Rods anciently carried before the con- 
fuls as a mark of their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain. 

That Carthage,' which he ruin’d, rife once more; 

And {hook aloft the fafees of the main, 

To fright thofe flaves with what they felt before. Dryden. 
FA’SC I A. n.f [Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 

Fa'sciated. adj. [from fafeia.] Bound with fillets; tied with 
a bandage. Did. 

Fascia'tion. n.f. [from fafeia.] Bandage; the a£l or man¬ 
ner of binding difeafed parts. 

Three efpecial forts of fafeiation , or rowling, have the wor¬ 
thies of our profefiion commended to pofterity. Wifeman* 
ToFA'SCINATE. v. a. [fafeino , Latin.] To bewitch; to 
enchant; to influence in fome wicked and Rcret manner. 

There be none of the affedtions which have been noted to 
fafeinate or bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon, EJfay 9. 

Such a fafeinating fin this is, as allows men* no liberty-of 
confideration. Decay of iety. 

Fascina'tion. n.f [fromfafeinate.] The power or adl of 
bewitching; enchantment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty and bewitching fafhion, both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fafeination and 
enchantment to thofe that faw him or heard him. Bacon . 

The Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugly things, upon 
their faireft horfes, and other goodly creatures, to fecure them 
againft fafeination. Waller. 

rhere is a certain bewitchery or fafeination in words, 
which makes them operate with a force beyond what we can 
naturally give an account of. South’s Sermom* 

FA V SCINE. n.f. [French.] A faggot. Military cant. 

The black prince paffed many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as fuccefsfully as the 
generals of our times do with fafeines. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Fa'scinous. adj. [fafeinum, Latin.] Caufed or adling by 
witchcraft, or enchantment. 








2. 


appearance. 

1 hey pretend themfelves grieved at our folemnities in ered 
ing churches, at their form and fajhion, at the ftatelinefs < 
t lem and coftlinefs, and at the opinion which we have < 

, Hooker, b. v. f 1' 

I hofafnon of his countenance was altered. Luke ix. 2( 
Stand thefe poor people’s friend. 

—I will. 

Or let me lofe the fajhion of a man." Shakef, Henry VII 
The make or cut of cloaths. 

111 be at charges for a looking-glafs. 

And entertain a fcore or two of tavlors. 

To ftudy fajlnons to adorn my body. Shakef Richard II' 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; only, I d 
not like th * fajhion of your garments. Shakefp. King Leay 

3. Manner; fort; way. * 

For that I love your daughter 
In fuch a righteous fafhion as I do, * 

Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I muft advance. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfc, 

Pluck Cafca by the fleeve, J 

And he will, after his four fajhion , tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar 

in p? commiffioners either pulled down or defaced all image 
mchurches; and that in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafonei 

4. 'C^uftom S ' f “- had been done ln againft them. Hanv 

4 - v-uftom operating upon drefs, or any domeftick ornaments. 

Plere’ 
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FAS 

Here’s the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat. 

The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful faJbum.ShahJteare. 
e. Cuftom; general praaice. 

Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to [peak of 
him: alking whether it were the fajhum or no, in Arcadia, 
that fhepherds fcould perform fuch valorous enterpnzes. i>,dn. 

Though the truth of this hath been univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged, yet becaufe the fajhion of the age is to call every thing 
into queftion, it will be require to fatisfy mens reafon about 
• t L T'llotfoHy Sermon 3. 

Why truly, wife, it was not eafily reconciled to the com- 
mon method; but then it was the/«>'«i to db fuch things. 

Arbuthnot s Hijiory of John Butt. 

6. Manner imitated from another; way eftablifhed by precedent. 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears. 

That I will deeply put the fajhion on. 

And wear it in my heart. Sbahffeare. 

7. General approbation; mode. r ir 

A young gentleman accommodates himfelf to the innocent 

diverfions in fajhion. Locke ' 

His paneeyricks were bellowed only on fuch perfons as he 
had familiarly known, and only at fuch times as others ceafe 
to praife, when out of power, or out of fajhion . Bope. 

S. Rank; condition above the vulgar. It is ufed in a fenie 

below that of quality. n, u r 

It is ftrange that men of fajhion, and gentlemen, fhould fo 

grofiy belie their own knowledge. Raleigh. 

q. Any thing worn. , ^ , , 

Now, by this maiden blofTom in my hand, 

I fcorn thee, and thy fajhitm, peevifli boy. Shah. Hen. VI. 
10. The farcy; a diftemper in horfes; the horfes leprofy. A 

barbarous word. . 

His horfe is poffeft with the glanders* mfefted with the 
fajhions , and full of windgalls. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
To Fa'shion. v. a. [ fayonner , French, from the noun.] 

I* To form; to mould; to figure. 

He loves me well, and I have giv’n him reafons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fajhion him. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make him ? And 
did not one fajhion us in the womb ? Job xxxi. 15. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were already 
fajhioned in the clouds, which foon after fhould fwallow up all 
living creatures. Raleigh’s Hijiory of the World , 

The rib he form’d, and fajhion d with his hands : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but different fex. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 
Inability will every one find in himfelf, who fhall go about 
to fajhion in his undemanding any fimple idea, not received by 
his fenfes from external objeds, or by reflexion from the ope¬ 
rations of his mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 

And fajhion d, by a maker brute and blind ? 

Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 

And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent ? Blackm. Creat. 

A different toil another forge employs, 

Here the loud hammer fajhiom female toys; 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firfl to thefe little artifls ow’d its frame. Gays Fan. 

2 . T*o fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws, ought to be fajhioned unto the manners and conditions 
of the people to whom they are meant, and not to be im- 
pofed upon them according to the fimple rule of right. Spenfer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fajhion 
Yourfelves thereto, according to occafion. Hubb. Tale. 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth, 

Is fajhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakef. Timon. 
This cardinal, 

Though from an humble flock undoubtedly. 

Was fajhion’d to much honour from his cradle. Sh. H. VIII. 

3. To caft into external appearance. 

° It better fits my blood to be difdained of .all, than to fajhion 
a carriage to rob love from any. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 

4. To make according to the rule preferred by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than anpther, makes a difference in their price; and 
thus fajhioned plate fells for more than its weight. Locke. 
Fa'shionable. adj. [from fajlnon .] 

1. Approved by cuftom; eftablifhed by Cuftom; modifh. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of 
your principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and en¬ 
nobling ftudy of nature, and make philofophy fajhionable. Gian. 

Examine how xhe fajhionable practice of the world can be 
reconciled to this important do&rine of our religion. Rogers. 

’Tis prevailing; example that hath now made it fajhion - 
able. Bentley. 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fajhionable robes her perfon deck; 

Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. Ovid . 

3. Obfervant of tbe mode. 

Time is like a fajhionable hoft. 


That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand; 

But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewell goes out fighing. Shakef. Troilus and CreffuU. 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility. 
Fa'shionableness. n.f. [from fajhionable.] Modifh ele¬ 
gance; fuch appearance as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why fhould they not continue to value themfelves for this 
outfide fajhionablenefs of the taylor or tirewoman’s making, 
when their parents have fo early inftrudled them to do 
fo ? Locke. 

Fa'shionAbly. adv. [from fajlnonable .] In a manner' con¬ 
formable to cuftom; with modifh elegance. 

He muft at length die dully of old age at home, when here 
he might fo fajhionably and genteelly have been duelled or fluxed 
into another world. South’s Sermons. 

Fa'shionist. n.f [from fajhion.] A follower of the mode; 

a fop ; a coxcomb. Dili, 

To FAST. v. n. [ fajlan , Gothick; paeytan, Saxon.] 

1. To abftain from food. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, 

But we may blow our nails together, 

And fajl it fairly out. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

I had rather fajl from all four days than drink fo much in 
one. ShakJ'peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We have fome meats, and breads, and drinks, which taken 
by men enable them to fajl long after. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

2. To mortify the body by religious abftinence. 

When thou fajlejt, anoint thy head and wafh thy face, that 
thou appear not unto men to fajl. Alut, vi. 

Laft night the very god fhew’d me a vifion : 

I fajl, and pray’d for their intelligence. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Fast, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Abftinence from food. 

A thoufand men have broke their fajls to-day, 

That ne’er fhall dine, unlefs thou yield the crown. Shakef 
Where will this end ? Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d, 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tailed, nor had appetite; that fajl 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I fuffer here. Milton’s Paradije Lojl , b. ii. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore-fathers, who 
broke their fajls with herbs and roots; and when they were 
permitted flefh, eat it only dreffed with hunger and fire. Taylor . 
She’s gone unkindly, and refus’d to caft 
One glance to feed me for fo long a fajl. Dryd. Tyran. Love . 

2. Religious mortification by abftinence; religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not merely by 
the outward folemnities of a fajl , but by affli&ing our fouls as 
well as bodies for our fins. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Nor pray’rs nor fajls its flubborn pulfe reftrain 5 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope: 

Fast. adj. [ peyt, Saxon. ] 

1. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ftrength (etteth fajl mountains. Pf. Ixv. 6. 

Laft, the fire and his three fons. 

With their four wives; and God made fajl the door. Milt. 
Be fure to find. 

What I foretold thee, many a hard aflay 
Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get fajl hold. Milt. Par. Reg. 

2. Strong; impregnable. 

England, by report of the chronicles, was infefted with 
robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in woods and fajl places, 
ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. Fixed. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in and force of thehorfemen, 
was driven into a marfh; where, after that he, being fore 
wounded, and almoft fajl in the deep mud, had done the ut- 
termoft of that his laft endeavour, he yielded himfelf. Knolles. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s fajl to a fhip, 
looks as if he refolved to draw the fhip to him. Temple. 

4. Deep; found. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold it, feal 
it, and again return to bed; yet all this while in a moft fajl 
fleep. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled; in purpofe, uncon- 
flant; light to promife any tiling, ready to forget everything, 
both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fajl to friend, 
nor fearful to foe. Afcham’s Schoolmafer. 

6. [from ffefl, Welfh, quick ] Speedy; quick; fwift. 

This work goeth fajl on, and profpereth in their hands.^ 

Ezra v. viii. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fo fajl doth fly. 

We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up fajl to be a man, and is of a fweet 
and excellent difpofition: it would be a ftain upon you if yo u 
fhould miflead, or fuffer him to be milled. Bacon to ViUiers. 

7. Fast and hoft. Uncertain; variable; inconftant; <lc- 
eeitfuh 
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FAS 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden by 
the hair, did, as it were, play at fajl and loje each with other, 
giving and receiving richnefs. Sidney. 

if fhe perceived by his outward chear, 

That any would his love by talk bewray. 

Sometimes ftie heard him, fometimes llopt her ear. 

And play’d fojl and loofe the live-long day. Fairfax , b. v. 
The folly and wickedncfs of men, that think to play fajl 
and loofe- with God Almighty ! L’ Ejt range. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
they might be feparated again ; and fo on in an eternal vicifli- 
tude of fajl and loft , without ever confociating into the huge 
condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Fast. adv. 

\. firmly; immoveably. 

Bind the boy, which you fhall find with me, 

Fajl to the chair. Shakefpearc’s King John. 

T his love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg’d me fajl afleep. Shakefpcare. 

2. Clofely; nearly. 

Barbaroiia left fourteen galleys in the lake; but the tack- 
lings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had laid up in the caftle 
faji by. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Fajl by the oracle of God. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

Let purling ftreams be in her fancy feen, 

And flow’ry meads, and vales of chearful green; 

And in the midll of deathlefs groves 
boft fighing wifhes lie, 

And fmiling hopes fajl by. 

And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. Dryd.Tyr. Love. 

Fajl by the throne obfequious fame refides, 

And wealth inceflant rolls her golden tides. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Well known to me the palace you inquire; 

For fajl befide it dwells my honour’d fire. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And fajl befide him once-fear’d Edward fleeps. Pope. 

3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a thoufand pound I could run as fajl as thou 
can’ll. Shakrfpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

There ftreams a fpring of blood fo fajl, 

From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face. Daniel. 

The heavieft mufe the fwifteft courfe has gone. 

As clocks run fajlejl when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going fajl out of the 

world - Swift to Pope. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full credit to that 
promife, and flill gave evidence of his fidelity as fajl as occa- 
fions were offered. Hammond’s Pratt. Catcch. 

To Fa'sten. v. a. \from fajl ] 

1. To make faft; to make firm ; to fix immoveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering moft 
of that fide, had no fajlening on the left fide. ^Sidney. 
Mofes reared up the tabernacle, and fajlened his fockets. Ex. 

By chance a fhip was fajlcn’d to the fhore, 

Which from old Clufium king Ofinius bore. Dryclcn’s /En. 

2. T o hold together ; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw and fajien fuadred parts in one. Donne. 

... tbe fea-coaft of India there is no iron, which flies not 
like a bird unto thofe mountains, and therefore their fhips are 
JaJtened with wood. Browns Vulgar hrrours, .A ii. c. 8. 

3 • I 0 a lhx; to conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been prefled to the fervice 
of many fucceflions of parties, with very different ideas faft- 
ened to them. Swift > s Exami N / ' 

•4. loftamp; to imprefs. ^ 

• Thinkin S’ b J r Ibis face, 

1 ofajien in our thoughts that they have courage ; 

5. ToLt^lfirm. 

Their °PP r eflors have changed the feene, and combated the 

2™ ln . the,r .. r true upon which they could not fo 

well fajien their difeuife. z- n- 

6. To lay on with ftrength. ° y B^ty. 

Could he fajien a blow, or make a thruft, when not fuf- 

T e t • 

1 o 1 a si £t . v . n. To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other forts of 

lizards, .in frogs, and«other fifties; and therefore an horfe 

eech will hardly/^,, upon a fifh. Brown’s Vulgar Err owl. 

A uAf n ?" m y neck 5 antl bellow’d out, 

■As he d burft heaven o. , r .. 

FA fi™ R - n f - t fr ° m J One that makes ffft or 

Ka'sthande^ H ^b° abftains from food. Mnf. 

handed; clodded; covetous ] Avaricious i 


F A T 

The king being fa/lhanded^ and loth to part with a fee ohd 
dowry, prevailed with the prince to be contracted with uhtl 
princefs Catharine. Ba on s He my VII 

Fastidio'sit v. n f. [from fajlidious.] JJifdniutulnefs ; con- 
temptuoufnefs. Swift-. 

FASTFDJOUS. adj. [fejlidiefus, Latin ; faftidie .x, fajlidhuje^ 
French.] Difdainful; fqueamifh ; delicate to a vice; info- 
lently nice. 

Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one manner* 
efpecially with fine anti fajlidious minds, enter but heavily and 
dully. Bacon’s Col eel ion of Good and Evil. 

Let their fajlidious vain 
Commiflion of the brain. 

Run on and rage, fweat, cenfure, and condemn, 

They were not made for thee, lels thou for them. B.johrf. 
A fqueamifh fajlidious nicenefs, in meats and drinks, muft 
be cured by flarving. L’Ejlrange. 

All hopes, raifed upon the promifes or fuppofed kihdnefles 
of the fajlidious and fallacious great ones of the world, fhall 
fail. South’s Sermons. 

Fastidiously, adv. [from fajlidious.] Difdainfully; con- 
temptuoufly; fqueamiihly. 

Their foie talent is pride and fcorn : they look faJlidio'fy y 
and fpeak difdainfully, on any one who want them ; con¬ 
cluding, if a man fhall fall fhort of their garniture 2t the knees 
and .elbows, he is much inferior to them in the furniture of 
his head. Government of theTongue, f. 7. 

Fastigi'ated. adv. [fajligiatus , Latin.] Roofed; nar¬ 
rowed up to the top. Ditt. 

Fa'stingday. n. f [fajl and day.] Day of mortification by 
religious abftinence. 

Do not call it a faflingday , unlefs alfo it be a day of extra¬ 
ordinary devotion and of alms. Fajlor’s Guide to Devotion. 
Fastness, n.f. [from fajl] ■ 

1. Firmnefs ; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the king any diftafte, did content by their 
forwardnefs to fhew it was hut thtir fajlncf to the former 
government, and that thofe affe&ions ended with the time. 

Bacon’s Hijiory of Great Britain. 

2. Strength; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fajlnefs laid open, 
which are the proper walls and caftles pf the Irifh, as they 
were of the Britifh in the times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 
The foes had left the fajlnefs of their place. 

Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace.. Dryder? s' /En. 

3. A ftrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware of him, he entrenches 
himfelf in a new fajlnefs , and holds out the fiege with a new 
a ^ iJ1 fy- Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Clofenefs ; concifenefs; not diffufmn. 

Bring his flile from all loofe groffnefs to fuch firm fajlnefs in 
Latin, as in Demofthenes. Afcham’s Scboolmajier. 

r ast uovs.adj. [fafiufus^ Latin ; faJlueuxJe^Yr.] Proud; 

FAT g T r 0 Dio. 

rA.i. aclj. [ per, Saxon. ] 

1. Fullfed; plump; ficfhy ; the contrary to lean. 

When gods have hot backs, what fhall poor men do? For 
me, I am here a Windfor flag, and the fattejf I think, i’ th’ 

f0rdt Shakefpeares Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. Shakefpcare. 

I is a fine thing to be fat and fmooth. L’Eflranve. 

,Tp re die 5 and labour will keep conflitutions, where this 
difpofition is the ftrongeft, from being fat: you may fee in 
an army forty thoufand foot-foidiers without a fat man ; and I 
dare affirm, that by plenty and reft twenty of the forty 

fhall grow/rf Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Coarfe; grofs; dull, [fat^ French.] 

O fouls ! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

3. MTaithyfrich nd eVer -S rov ’ lin S 0,1 the g r ° u ”d- Dryd. Pcrf. 

Some are allured to law, not on’ the contemplation of 
equity, but on the promifmg and pleafing thoughts of liti¬ 
gious, terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Milton. 

A fat benchce is that which fo abounds with an eflate and* 
revenues, that a man may expend a great deal in delicacies of 
eating and drinking. n 

Fat. n. f An oily and fulphureous part of the bloc-d^d^o* 
fited in the cells of the membrana adipofa, from the innu“ 
merable little veffels which are fpread umongft them The 
fat is to be found immediately under the fkin in nil th 
Of the body, except in the forehead eyelids C P3 " S 
of the ear, yard, “and ferotum. In fo^e ^d* SSwSTfT 
membrana adipofa are fo full, that the fat i, »„ • i! f 1E 
thick: and mothers they are almoft flat, containing 

which is Tafo mdte? T f ^ > dW ’ and lax 

sst *-s 

In this ointment the ftrangeft and WrWi • £>Jjincy. 
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FAT 

and the fats of a boar and a bear, killed in the act of genera¬ 
tion. Bo ons Natural Hiftory, N°. 998. 

This membrane feparates an oily liquor called fat: when 
the fibres are lax, and the aliment too redundant, great part 
of it is converted into this oily liquor. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
Fat. n.f [peer, Saxon; vatte , Dutch. This is generally 
written vat. J A veffel 'in which any thing is put to ferment 
or be foaked. 

Th e fats (hall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 24. 

A white ftone ufed for flagging floors, for cifterns, and tan¬ 
ners fits. Woodward on Fojfils. 

To Fat. v. a. [from the noun.] To make fat; to fatten ; 
to make plump and flefhy with abundant food. 

Oh how this villany 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Sbak. Tit Andy. 

Fre this 

I ftiould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

They fat fuch enemies as they take in the wars, that they 
may devour them. Abbot's Defription of the World. 

The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpofe 
to fat and eat them. Locke. 

Cattl e fatted by good pafturage, after violent motion, fome- 
times die fuddenly. Arbuthnct on Diet. 

To Fat. v. n. To grow fat ; to grow full flefhed. 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for his pains. Shakef Rich. III. 
The one labours in his duty with a good conscience; the 
other, like a beaft, but fatting up for the flaughter. L'EJlrange. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

FATAL, adj, [fatalis, Latin ; fatal, French ] 

1. Deadly; mortal; definitive ; caufing deftru&ion. 

O fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryden’s ALn. 

A palfy in the brain is moft dangerous ; when it feizeth the 
heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

2. Proceeding by deftiny ; inevitable ; necefiary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of reafoning, 
that thefe things are fatal and necefiary, it being in vain to 
be troubled at that which we cannot help. Tillotfons Sermons, 

3. Appointed by deftiny. 

It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; and though 
he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ft ill en¬ 
forced to fight for it with rebels at home. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 

It was 

Still fatal to ftout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when leaft 

He dreamt of it, to profper beft. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes; 

For thus Anchifes prophecy’d of old, 

And this our fatal place of reft foretold. Dryden's ABn. b.v ii. 

O race divine! 

For beauty ftill is fatal to the line. Dryden. 

Fa'talist. n.f [from fate.] One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible necefiity. 

Will the obftinate fatalifls find fufficient apology. JVatts. 
Fata'lity. n.f [ fatalite, French, from fatal.] 

1. Predeftination ; predetermined order or feries of things and 
events ; preordination of inevitable caufes adling invincibly 
in perpetual fucceflion. 

The ftoicks held a fatality , and a fixed unalterable courfe of 
events; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a necef- 
fity emergent from and inherent in the things themfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

2. Decree of fate. 

By a ftrange fata'ity men fufFer their diffenting to be drawn 
into the ftream of the prefent vogue. King Charles. 

All the father’s precaution could not fecure the fon from the 
fatality of dying by a lion IJEftrange s Fables. 

3. Tendency to danger; tendency to fome great or hazardous 
event. 

Seven times feven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, or 
eighty-one, and feven times nine, or the years fixty-three, is 
conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable fatality. Bro. 
Fa tally, adv. [from fatal.] 

1. Mortally; deftru< 5 tively ; even to death. 

The ftream is fo cranfparent, pure and clear, 

That had the felf-enamour’d youth gaz’d here. 

So fatally deceiv’d he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face had feen. Denham. 

Tis the proceftion of a funeral vow. 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 

When fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Chearful in flames, and martyisof their love Dryd. Auren. 

2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and invincible deter¬ 
mination. 

To fay that the world was made cafually by the concur¬ 
rence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms compofed the 
world mechanically and fatally ; only they were not fenfible 
of it. Bentley's Sermons . 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
A. Phillips. 
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FaYalness. n.f. [from fatal] Invincible neceffity. 

FATE. n.f. [ fatum , Latin.] 

1. Deftiny ; an eternal feries of fucceffive caufes. 

Neceffity or chance 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. Milton. 

There is a neceffity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate. 

You muft obey me Don or late; 

Why will you vainly ftruggle with you x fate ! 

When empire in its childhood firft appears, 

A watchful fate o’erfees its rifing years. 

Random chance, or wilful fate, 

Guides the {halt from Cupid’s bow. 

2. Event predetermined. 

Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 

By water (hall he die, and take his end. Shakefpean. 

3; a th; deftru£fion. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown’d, ’till in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famifh’d eyes; 

Feeds ling’ring death, but looking not he dies ; 

Yet ftill he chofe the longeft way to fate, 

Wafting at once his life and his eftate. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 

But who can bear th’ approach of certain fate ! 

The whizzing arrow fings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. 

4. Caufe of death. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and fumpters fent. Dry. 
FaYed. adj. [fro mfate.] 

1. Decreed by fate. 

She fled her father’s rage, and with a train 
Driv’n by the fouthern blafts was fated here to reign. Dryd. 

2. Determined in any manner by fate. 

Bright Vulcanian arms, 

Fated from force of fteel by Stygian charms, 

Sufpended, (hone on high. Dryden's ABn. 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

4. Invefted with the power of fatal determination. Peculiar to 
Shakefpeare, 

Thy fated iky 
Gives us free fcope. 


Denham. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 

FATHER, n.f. [ pe'Sep, Saxon; aaher, Erfe. This word is 
found likewile in the Perfian language.] 

1. He by whom the fon or daughter is begotten. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, 
and refers only to an aft of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind. Locke. 

Son of Benfalem, thy father faith it; the man by whom 
thou haft breath and life fpeaketh the word. Bacon. 

He Ihall ’forget 

Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. The firft anceftor. 

It was faid 

It fhould not ftand in thy pofterity; 

But that myfelf fhould be the root and father 

Of many kings. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

Abraham is the father of us all. Rom. iv. 16. 

3. The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognofti- 
cating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faid in fcorn. Tell me, 
father , when doth the fun change ? The old man anfwered, 
when fuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 

4. The titie of any man reverend for age, learning, and piety. 

You (hall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned bifhops. Sh. R III. 

5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 

Jubal was the father of all fuch as handle the harp and 
organ. Gen. iv. 21. 

6. The ecclefiaftical writers of the firft centuries. 

Men may talk of the fathers , and magnify the fathers, and 
feem to make the authority of the fathers next to infallible; 
and yet none expofe them more to contempt than they which 
give fuch anfwers as thefe. Stil ingfeet. 

7. One who a£ls with paternal care and tendernefs. 

I was a father to the poor. Jcbxx ix. 16. 

He hath made me a father to Phajraoh, and lord of all his 
houfe Gen. xlv. 8. 

8. The title of a popifh confcffor, particularly of a Jefuit. 

Formal in apparel. 

In gait and countenance furely like a father . Shakefpeare. 
There was In .this place a father of a convent, who was 
very much renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and as 
it is ufual, under any great affliction, to apply themfelves to 
the moft eminent confeffors, our beautiful votafy took the 
opportunity of confeffing herfelf to this celebrated father. Add. 

9. T he title of a fenator of old Pv.ome. 

From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majeftick Rome. Dryden s Virgil 

10. 
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1 0. The appellation of the firft perfon of the adorable Trinity. 
The eternal fon of God efteemed it his meat and drink to 
do the will of hF Father, and for his obedience alone obtained 
the great eft glory. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

t j . T he compcllation of God as Creator. 

We have one Father , even God. J°hn viii. 41* 

Almighty and moft: merciful Father. Common Prayer . 

Father-in-Law. n.f [from father.] The father of one’s 
hufband. or wife. 

I muft make my father-in-law a vifit with a great train and 
equipage. Addijon sSpectator, N°. 547* 

To Fa' . her. v. a. 

1. To take ; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 

Ay, good youth, 

And rather fat'er thee than mafter thee. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

2 . To fupply with a father. 

I am no ftronger than my fex, 

Being fo father'd and fo hulbanded. Shakef. Julius Caofar. 

Mow light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend makes the king bow; 

He childed as I father'd. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. To adopt a compofition. 

Aden of wit, 

Often father'd what he writ Swift. 

4. To aferibe to anyone as his offspring, or production. 

And left we feem to father any thing upon them more than 
is their own, let them read. Hooker, b. iv. f. 4. 

My name was made ufe of by feveral perfons, one of which 
was pleafed to father on me a new fet of produdftions. Swift. 

Magical relations comprehend effects derived and fathered 
upon hidden qualities, whereof, from received grounds of art, 
no reafons are derived. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours, b. ii. c. 3. 
FaYherhood. n.f [from father.] 1 he charader of a 
^father; the authority of a father. 

Who can abide, that againft their own doctors, both of 
the middle and lateft age, fix whole books fhould by their 
fatherhoods of Trent be under pain of a curfe, imperioufly 
obtruded upon God and his church. • Hall. 

We might have had *n entire notion of this fatherhood, or 
fatherly authority. Locke. 

FaYherless. adj. [from father.] Without a father ; defti- 
tute of a father. 

Ye fhall not afflidf any widow, or fatherlefs child. Ex. xxii. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakef. R. III. 

The fatherlefs had no friend. Sandys. 

He caught his death the laft county-fefflons, where he 
would go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman and her 
fatherlefs children. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 5 17. 

FaYherliness. n.f. [from father.] The tendernefs of a 
father ; parental kindnefs. 

FaYherly. adj. [ from father. ] Paternal; like a father; 
tender; prote&ing; careful. 

Let me but move one queftion to your daughter. 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anfwer truly. Shakefpeare. 
The part which deferibes the fire, I owe to the piety and 
fatherly affection of our monarch to his fuffering fubjedts. Dry. 
Fa 1 herl\ . adv • In the manner of a father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d: 

O ex crable fon ! fo to afpire 
Above his brethren ! 

FATHOM, n.f. [pebm, Saxon.J ****' 

J. A meufure of length containing fix foot, or two yards: the 
ipace to which a man can extend both arms. 

i he extent of this fathom, or diftance between the extre¬ 
mity of the fingers of either hand upon expanfion, is equal 
unto the fpace between the foie of the foot and the crown. 

. , Brown’s Viulgar Errours, b. iv. c. c. 

the end^r/eT 11 2 llrd S ht line > and ™afured from 

the end of the long finger on one hand to that of the other 
made a meafure equal to the flature, and is named a fathsm. ’ 

2 ' ,F the f Uf “ al "?. eafu . re a PP Iied the depth o/thffoa" when 
the Ime for founding is called th e fathom-line. 

* ' nt ° . the l )ottom of the deep, 
here J«thom line could never touch the ground. Sh. H IV 
LlfoS: Penetrat ‘ 0ni de P* h of “ n triva 8 nce ; compos of 

Another of his fathom they have none 
1 o lead their bufmefs. o; > « . ~ , „ 

To Fn'THOM. , [from the noun.l Sbah ^ art 1 Otadh. 

\‘ 4 ° enco , tn P afs Wlt jt the arms extended or encircling 
2. To reach ; to mailer. encircling. 

Leave, leave to fath m fuch high points as thefe- 
Nor be amomous, ere the time, to pleafe. Drain’s P,rC 
3- Tofound j to try with refpea to the depth ^ 

Our depths who -ft,ho,ns V ^ “ * C,a f h ’ 

4 ' ^ t!,e b ° tt0m - utmo& -enut 
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Fathomless adj. [ from fathom ] 

1. That of which no bottom can Le found. 

2. T hat of which the circumference cannot be embraced; 

Wiil you with counters lum 
The vaft proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a wafte moft fathonAefs i 
With fpan:- and inches fo diminutive 
As fears and reafons i Shakefpeare's Tr oiltts and Creff.Ad 

Fati'dical. adj. [fatidicus, Latin ; fatidique^ French.J Pro- 
phetick ; having the power to foretell future events. 

T he oak, of all other trees ow\y fatidical, told them what 
a fearful unfortunate bufmefs this would prove. HcwcL 

FatFferous. adj. [ fatifer, Latin.] Deadly; mortal; de- 
ftru&ive. ^ ' Dift. 

Fa'tigable. adj. [ fatigo, Lat.J Eafily wearied; fufeeptibk 
of wearinefs. 

ToFa'tigate. v. a. [fatigo, Latin.] To weary; to fatigue : 
to tire; to exhauft with labour; to opprefs with laftitude. 

By and by the din of war ’gan to pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Requicken’d what in flefh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

FATFGUE. n.f. [fatigue, French ; fatigo, Latin.] 

1. Wearinefs; laftitude. 

2. The caufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 

I he great Scipio fought honours in his youth, and endured 
the fatigues with which he purchafed them. Dryden. 

To FaTigue. v. a. [fatigue, .French; fatigo, Latin.] ^To 
tire; to weary; to harrafs with toil; to exhauft with labour. 
The man who ftruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. ° Prior % 

Fatkj dneved. adj. [fat and kidney.] Fat: by way of re¬ 
proach or contempt. 

Peace, ye Jatkidneyed rafeal; what a brawling do’ft thou 
Iceep ! Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Fa tling. n.f. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat for the 
flaughter. 

I he calf and the young lion, and the fatling Ihall lie down 
together, and a little child Ihall lead them. If x i. 6. 

Fatner. n.f [from fat.] That which gives fatnefs. 

The wind was weft, on which that philofopher bellowed 
the encomium of fatner of the earth. Arbuthn, Mart . Scribh 
Fa'tness. n.f. [from fat.] 

1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed. 

2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of flelh. 

And by his fide rode loathfome gluttony* 

Deformed creature, on a filthy fwine ; 

His belly was upblown with luxury, 

tt A^ eke f fwollen were his eyen. Fai, Queen, b, i. 

s 3- Undtuous or greafy matter. 

. Earth / nd wwer, mingled by the help of the fun, gather a 
m trolls fatnefs. Bac0 „- S Natural H ; , } N \ 

4. Oleagmoufnefs; fliminefs. 

By reafon of th & fatnefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt 
did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome fruits. Arbuth. 

5. Fertility ; Iruitfulnefs. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatnefs of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen. xxvii. 28. 
o. 1 hat which caufes fertility. 

When around 

The clouds drop fatnefs, in the middle Iky 
The dew Depended ftaid, and left unmoift 
I he execrable giebe. Phillits 

\ apours and clouds feed the plants of the earth with the 
balm of dews and th c fatnefs of Ihowers. Bentley's Sermon 
To FaYten. [from fat.] * O€?7noris ' 

1. To feed up; to make flelhy; to plump with fat. 

frequent blood-letting, in (mail quantities, often increafeth 

Kir of an Trrv nd » in - 

2. To make fruitful. * buthnot ° n D,ct ‘ 

Town of fluff to fatten land. L ib. Londimmfn, 

Dare not, on thy life, 

I ouch aught of mine; 

1 Ins fakhiem elfe, not hitherto withftood, 

? Tn h ° ft n llc fie!ds with thy blood. Dryden 

3. To feed grofty ; to increafe. *~>ryaen. 

Obfccne Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tyber’s hungry foores 
Andyhl/m, Italy with foreign whores /)ri // ’ , 

To Fa'ti en. v. „. 4 from f at T ° f . 1 7 “™™'- 

to grow flelhy. ^ ' 0 grow fat; to be pampered; 

All agree to fpoil the publick good, 

Iko lTl/lA With the k*" ave rrran’s l abour . Q 

Apo, O Check d my pride, and bad me feed 
Myjatt mng flocks, nor dare beyond the reed T), ,r ’ 
et ffien this little fpot of earth well till’d * 

A n um rous family with plenty fili’d, ’ 

1 he goo d old man and thrifty houfewife fpent 

TV >nT '? peace ’ and f at “”'d with content- 
En oy d the dregs of life, ind liv’d to fee ’ 

°ng- e.cending healthful progeny. Drydm’s Juvenal. 
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Tygers and wolves {hall in the ocean breed. 

The whale and dolphin fatten on the mead, 

And every element exchange its kind. 

When thriving honefty in courts we .find- Granville. 

f'A'TUOUS. adj.' [faiiMis, Latin.] 

1. Stupidi foolilh ; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous ex travagants, while yet 
ourfeives have a confiderable dofe of what makes them fo. Gian. 

2. Impotent; without force; illufory ; alluding to an ignis 
fa tuns. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth, 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 
Fatuity, n.f [ fatuite. , French; from fatu-us.] Foolilh- 
nefs ; vveaknefs of mind ; feme degree of frenzy. 

It had argued a very fhort fight of things, and extreme 
fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their re- 
queft. King Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high in fome as to produce a fort 
of fatuity or madnefs. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Fa'twitted. adj. [fat and wit.'] Heavy; dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo fatwitted with drinking old fack, and unbot- 
toning thee after fupper, and- fleeping upon benches in the 
afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. Shakef Henry IV. 

Fa'tty. adj. [from fat.] Un&uous; oleaginous; greafy; 
partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not difeharge; not 
becaufe it fticketh fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon water, 
and flame and fire upon oil. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detefting contact. Phillips. 

The common fymptoms of the muriatick feurvy are, a 
faline tafte in the fpittle, and a lixivial urine, fometimes with 
a fatty fubftance like a thin fkin a-top. Arhuihnot on Aliments. 
Ta'ucet. n.f. [faujfet, French; fauces , Latin.] The pipe 
inferred into a veflel to give vent to the liquor, and flopped up 
by a peg or fpigot. It is fometimes improperly written 

ftjftu 

You were out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orange-wife and a foffet-ie Her, and adjourned 
a controverfy of three-pence to a fecond audience. Shakefp. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it will not 
run, blow ftrongly into the faucet, and it will immediately 
pour into your mouth. Swift's Dirett. to the Butler. 

Fa/uchion. n.f [See Falchion.] A crooked fword. 

But good iEneas order’d on the fhore 
A ftately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore; C 

A foldier’s fauchion , and a feaman’s oar. Dryden's Mn. j 
FA'VFEL. n.f [French.] The fruit of a fpecies of the palm- 
tree. See Palm. 

Favi'llous. adj. [ favilla, Latin. ] Confifting of afhes. 

As to foretelling of ftrangers, from the fungous particles 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moift air 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 
particles. Brozvris Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 

Fa'wlcon. 1 „ f Falcon. 

Fa'ulconry. V cC i Falconry. 

FAULT, n.f. [faut,faute, Fr. faltar , to be deficient, Spanifh. 
The / is fometimes founded, and fometimes mute. In con- 
verfation it is generally fupprefied.] 

1. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable to cenfure or ob¬ 
jection. 

The pr phet chufeth rather to charge them with the fault 
of making a law unto themfelves, than the crime of tranf- 
grefiing a law which God had made. Hooker, b. iii./6. 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God, 
but only that it was not clear and diftin£t enough. Stillingfleet . 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an kQiutX fault: 

Then what muft he expedt that (till proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. Dryden. 
If you like not my poem, the fault may poffibly be in my 
writing; but more probably ’tis in your morals, which can¬ 
not bear the truth of it. Dry den. 

They wholly miflake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do every 
thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far from 
being a fault, even in private perfons, that it is their great and 
indifpenfible duty. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Before his (acred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. Po'e. 

Which of our thrum-cap’d anceftors found fault. 

For want of fugar-tongs or fpoons for fait ? King. 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they never com¬ 
plain, nor find fault with the times. , Swift. 

2 . Defecl; want; abfence. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleafes me, for fault of a 
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better, to call my friend, I could be fad, and fad indeed 
t00< Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p t jj. 

There is no ftraw given unto thy fervants, and they fav 
unto us, make brick; and behold, thy fervants are beaten*, 
but the fault is in thine own people. Ex. v. 16. 

3. Puzzle ; difficulty : as, the enquirer is at a fault. 

To Fault, v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong; to fail. • 
Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwife to 
write, minding to furnifh our tongue in this kind wherein it 
faulteth. Spenfer. 

To Faui.t. v. a. To charge with a fault; to accufe. 

For that I will not fault thee. 

But for humblenefs exalt thee. Old Song. 

Fa'ulter. n.f [from fault.] An offender; one who com¬ 
mits a fault. 

Then fhe, behold the faulter here in fight ^ 

This hand committed that fuppofed offence. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Faultfinder, n.f. [fault and find.] Acenfurer; an ob¬ 
jector. 

Faultily, adv. [from faulty] Not rightly; improperly; 
defectively; erroneoufly. 

FaTltiness. n.f. [ from faulty ] 

1. Badnefs ; vitioufnefs; evil difpofition. 

When her judgment was to be praCtifed in knowing faulti- 
nefs by his firft: tokens, fhe was like a young fawn, who 
coming in the wind of the hunters,' doth not know whether 
it be a thing or no to be efehewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Delinquency ; aCtual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that the fault !- 
nefs of their people heretofore is by us fo far forth laid open. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Fa'ultless. adj. [from fault.] Without fault; perfect; com¬ 
pletely excellent. 

Where for our fins he faullefs fuffered pain. 

There where he died, and where he liv’d again. Fairfax. 

Who durft thy faultlefs figure thus deface ? Dryden s An. 

Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to fee. 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er fhall be. Pope. 

Fa'ulty. adj. [fautif, French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal; not innocent. 

The king doth fpeak as one which \s faulty. 2 Sa. xiv. 13. 

Can thus 

Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and ereCt, though faulty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly fufferings be debas’d ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for perpetuity, is 
three Ways 1 faulty ; faulty in omitting fome things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ought to be of paftors, when they grow to any great multi¬ 
tude ; faulty in requiring doCtors, deacons, and widows, as 
things of perpetual neceffity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing lefs; faulty alfo in urging fome things by 
Scripture mutable, as their Jay-elders. Hooker , b. hi. 

3. Defective; bad in any refpeCt; not fit for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was 
ftricken into the mouth at the firft courfe, fo that he died pre- 
fently. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To FA'VOUR. v. a. [faveo, Latin.] 

L To fupport; to regard with kindnefs ; to be propitious to; 
to countenance. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilft heaven did favour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fpn and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer. 

The felf-fame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shak. Fit. Andr. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N A 495. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his firft coming 
furrendered unto him. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

The good iEneas am I call’d; a name, 

While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame. Dryden. 

Oh happy youth ! and favour'd of the Ikies, 
Diftinguiffi’d care of guardian deities. Pope's Odyjfey, b. in* 

2. To affift with advantages or conveniences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to favour an 
enemy in his approaches. Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

3. To refemble in feature. 

The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his 
mafter. Spectator. 

4. To conduce to; to contribute. 

Fa'vour. n.f [favor, Latin ; faveur, French.] 

1. Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; propitious afpeeb 

It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myfelf, and all our houfe. Shakef H. IV. 
The child Samuel was in favour both with the Lord and 
alfo with men. j .§ a , ii. 26- 

Lhe race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to men of 
t ' : " Eccl. ix. xl * 
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His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind", _ 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 

This favour, had it been employed on a more deferving 
fubje&, had been an effect of juftice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden s Aurengzebe , Preface. 

At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wifhes engaged on a hidden in favour of one fide more than 
another. ° , Swift. 

2. Support; defence ; vindication. 

The pleafures which thefe Scriptures aferibe to religion, are 
of a kind very different from thofe in favour of which they 
are here alleged. Rogers, Sermon 15. 

3. Kindnefs granted. 

All favours and puniffiments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 

O, my royal mafter ! 

The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. A. Phillips . 

4. Lenity; mildnefs; mitigation of punifhment. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentence ; 
but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Gulliv. Tr a v. 

5. Leave; goodwill; pardon. 

Worthy Macbeth, we flay upon your leifure. 

_Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 

With things forgot. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Yet e’re we enter into open a£f, 

W\\hfavour, ’twere no lofs if’t might be inquir’d 
What the condition of thefe arms would be. B.Johnf. Cat. 
They got not the land by their own fword; but thy right 
hand and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, be¬ 
caufe thou haft a favour unto them. Pf xliv. 3. 

Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace : 

A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticleer; 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden. 

6. Objedt of favour ; perfon or thing favoured. 

Ail thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight and favour ; him, for whom 

All thefe his works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. Milt. P. L. 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his lovefuit will advance 
Unto his feveral miftrefs, which they’ll know 
By favours feveral which they did beftow. Shakefpeare. 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear 
the hair of the party beloved ; and perhaps a glove, or other 
like favour, may as well do it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuftom of wearing a miftrefs’s favour on 
fuch occafions of old. Spectator, N°. 436. 

8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this faVonr for me, and flick it 
in thy cap : when Alanfon and myfelf were down together, I 
pluck’d this glove from his helm. Shakefp „ Henry V. 

9. Feature; countenance. 

That is only luitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttifhnefs. Sidney. 

Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon fome favour that it loves. Shakefpeare. 

Diffeat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shakef. Othello. 

There’s no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Yet well I remember 

The favours of thefe men: were they not mine ? 

Did they not fometime cry, all hail! to me ? Shakef. R. II. 
A youth of fine favour and fhape. Bacon's Henry VII. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate hardnefs of their 
favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls, make up what 
is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

Favourable, adj. [favorable, French; favorabilis, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; propitious ; affe&ionate. 

Famous Plantagenet! moft gracious prince, 

Lend favourable ear to our requefts. Shakef. Richard III. 

2. Palliative; tender; averfe from cenfure. 

None can have the favourable thought, 

That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Conducive to ; contributing to ; propitious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the 
climate, favourable to generation, to health, and long life. 

4. Accommodate; convenient. Temple. 

Many good officers were willing to flay there, as a place 
ver y favourable for the making levies of men. Clarendon. 

5- -Beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Obfolete. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poffefs the empire of the air, 

Betwixt the centred earth and azure fkies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Fhan Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 

Of Mufcarol. «. r 

nIg°nity ABLENESS - ’ Uf - ^favourable.-! KindnefsjX 

Kind,y; WithfaV ° Ur; 
1 ouching aftions of common life, there is not any defence 
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more favourably heard than theirs who allege fincfcrelv lor 
themfelves, that they did as neceffity conftrained them. Hook, 
She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, and 
flheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways. Wifd. vi. 

The violent will condemn the charkdler of A.bfalom, as 
either too favourably or too hardly drawn. Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thofe we 
] ove< Rogers's Sermons. 

Fa'voured. participial adj. [from favour.] 

1. Regarded with kindnefs. 

Oft with fom t favour'd traveller they ftray, 

And fliine before him all the defert way. Pope's Odyjfey ; 

2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Always conjoined 
with well or ill. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 

Of fundry fhape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Queen, b. i: 

Fa'vour edly. adv. [from favoured ] Always joined with 
well or ill, in a fair or foul way. 

Fa'vourer. n.f. [from favour.] One who favours; one who 
regards with kindnefs or tendernefs; a Wellwifher ; a friend. 

If we fhould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with fuperftitious favourers, the anfwer which herein they 
Would make us, let them apply unto themfelves. Hooker , b. iv. 

Do 1 not know you for a favourer 
Of this new fe<ft ? ye are not found. Shak. Henry VIIL 

Being now a favourer to the Briton. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 

Solicit all reputed favourers. Daniel's Civil War . 

All the favourers of magick Were the moft profeft and bit¬ 
ter enemies to the Chriftian religion. Addif. on theChriJl'. Rel. 

FaVourite. n.f. [favori, favorite, French ; favorita, Ital.J 

r. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour; any 
thing in which pleafure is taken ; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affe&ion. 

Every particular mafter in criticifm has fiis favourite paf- 
fages in an author. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 262. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpeech and mild ! 

Their fage experience to the fav'rite child. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. One chofen as a companion by his fiiperiour; a mean wretch 
whofe whole bufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and punifhments paffed by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 

I was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, having 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purfued 
fo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would obtain my deftru&ion. Sidney, b. i. 

The great man down, you mark, his fav'rite flies; 

The poor advanc’d, makes friends of enemies. Shak. Haml. 

Bid her fteal into the plalhed bower. 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, 'that advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing morejealbus than a f&- 
vnurite, efpecially towards the warning time, and fufpe& of 

fat j et y- Wotton. 

This man was very capable of being a great favourite to a 
great king. . Clarendon . 

What fav'rites gain, and what the nation owes, 

Fly the forgetful world. Pope. 

Fa'vourless. adj. [from favour.] 

1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kindnefs; without pa^> 

tronage; without countenance. 

2. Unfavouring; unpropitious. 

Of that goddefs I have fought the fight, 

Yet no where can her find ; fuch happinels 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortune favourlefs. Fairy Queen* 

Fa'usen. n.f A fort of large eel. 

He left the waves to wafh ; 

The wave fprung entrails, about which faufens and other fifh 
Did fhole. Chapman's Iliads, b. xxu 

taussebraye. n.f A fmall mount of earth, four fathom 
wide, ere<fted on the level round the foot of the rampart, 
made ufe of to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far ad¬ 
vanced that you cannot force him back; and alfo to receive 
the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

Fautor. n.f [Latirt; fauteur, French.] Favourer; countc- 
nancer; fupporter. 

I am neither author or fautor of any fe&: I will have no 
man addnft himfelf to me; but, if I have any thing right, de- 
fend it as truth’s, not mine. Ben. Johnfon. 

I he new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, 
by thefautors of this opinion, as an inftance in behalf of it, 

fX,"?. ra,fed thu ^ . Woodward. 

. f s ‘ n 'k [ fautnx, Latin ; fautrice, Fr. ] A woman 
that favours, or {hows countenance. 

It made him pray, and prove 

Minerva’s aid his fautrefs {till. Chatman's Iliads. 

A 6 from bamfhment to the fautrefs of liberty, from 

the barbarous to the polite. Garth's Dedicat. to Ovid. 

* Z Fawn. 
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Fawn. n. f. [Jaon, French, from fan , in old French a child, 
probably from infans, Latin.] A young deer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind ; 

And feek each where, where laft I law her face, 

Whofe imaje yet I carry frelh in mind. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn , the fecond year a 
pricket. Shakefpeare’s Loves Labour Lofi. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N . 759. 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn , 

For him as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn. Pope. 

To FAWN. v.n. [of uncertain original. Perhaps a contrac¬ 
tion of the French fan fan, a term of fondnefs for children. 

1. To court by frifking before one: as a dog. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old know¬ 
ledge. Sidney. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To court by any means. L'fed by animals. 

Inftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet. 

And lick’d her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wrong’d innocence did weet. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Is it not ftrange that a rational man fhould worfhip an 
ox ? that he fliould fawn upon his dog ? bow himfelf before a 
cat ? and adore leeks and garlick ? South’s Sermons . 

3. To court fervilely. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 

What danger or what forrow can befal thee, 

So long as Edward is thy conftant friend ? Shah. Henry VI. 

And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would ft be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn’d, and cring’d, and fervilely ador’d 
Heav’n’s awful monarch ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden’s JEn. b.\u 
Dext’rous the craving fawning crowd to quit. 

And pleas’d to ’fcape from flattery to wit. Pope. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fa'wner. n.f [from fawn.] One that fawns; one that pays 
fervile courtfhip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the appella¬ 
tion of fawners. Spectator, N°. 304. 

Fa'wningly. adv. [from faivn .] In a cringing fervile way. 
Fa'xed. adj. [ from pex, Saxon, hair. ] Hairy. Now ob- 
folete. 

They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 
ftella crinita, or cometa. Camden’s Remains. 

Fay. n.f. [/^French.] 

1. A fairy; an elf. 

And the yellow-fkirted fays 

Fly after the night-fteeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 

Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids, to your chief give ear; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear ! Pope. 

2. [from foi, French.] Faith. Wholly obfolete. 

I hey plainly to fpeak of fhepherds moft what. 

Bad is the beft, this Englifh is flat; 

Their ill ’haviour garres men miffay. 

Both of their dodtrine and the: rfay. Spenfer’sPaJlorals. 

F e ; aberry, n.f. A goofcberry. Ditl. 

To Feague. v. a. [Gower ufes Tofeige, free tocenfure; fegen, 
German, to fweep ; fyken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To whip; to 
chaftife ; to beat. In Scottifh feake , to flutter ; to be idly or 
ofHcioufly bufy. 

Fe'alty. n.f [ feaulte, French.] Duty due to a fuperior 
lord ; fidelity to a mafter; loyalty. 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lafting fealty to the new-made king. Shak. Rich. III. 
Let my fovereign 

Command my eldeft fon, nay all my fons, 

As pledges of my fealty and love. Shakef. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Man difobeying, 

Difloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins 

Againft the high fupremacy of heav’n. Milter?s Par. Lojl. 

Each bird and beaft hehold 
After their kinds : I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjection. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

Whether his firft defign be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to difturb 

Conjugal love. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

FEAR. n.f. [ peapan, Sax. to fear; vaer, Dut. feakle, Erfe.] 
j. Dread; horrour ; painful apprehenfion of danger. 

Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the thought of 
future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 

Trembling fear ftill to and fro did fly. 

And found no place where fafe fhe fhrowd him might. F.Q. 
For fear was upon them, becaufe of the people of thofe 
countries. Ezra iii. 3. 

What then remains ? Are we depriv’d of will? 

Muft we not wifh, for fear of wifhing ill ? Dryden’s Juv. 
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Fear, in general, is that paflion of our nature whereby we 
are excited to provide,for our fecurity upon the approach of 
evil. &°£ er h Sermon 1. 

2. Awe; dejection of mind at the prefence of any perfon or 
thing. 

And the fear of you, and the dread of you, (hall be upon 
every beaft. Gen. ix. 2. 

3. Anxiety; folicitude. 

The o-reateft and principal fear was for the holy temple. 

2 Mac. xv. 18, 

4. That which caufes fear. 

Antony, ftay not by his fide : 

Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Caefar’s is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear , as being o’erpower’d. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

5. The objedt of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Ifaac had 
been with me/ Gen. xxxi. 42. 

6. Something hung up to fcare deer by its colour or noife. 

He who fleeth from the noife of the fear fhall fall into the 
pit, and he that cometh up out of the midft of the pit fhall be 
taken in the fnare. If xxiv. 18. 

Fear. n.f. [ poepa, Saxon.] A companion. Obfolete. 

But fair Chariffa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. Fairy Qu. 
To Fear. v. a. [ peapan, Saxon.] 

1. To dread; to confider with apprehenfions of terrour; to be 
afraid of. 

Now, for my life, Hortenfto fears his widow. 

—Then never truft me if I be afraid. 

—You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe; 

I mean Hortenfto is afraid of you. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

To fear the foe, ftnce fear oppreffeth ftrength, 

Gives, in your weaknefs, ftrength unto your foe. Sh. R. II. 
There fhall rife up a kingdom, and it fhall be feared above 
all the kingdoms before it. 2 Efdr. xii. 13. 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. Dryden. 

2. To fright; to terrify ; to make afraid. 

The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards landing 
and burning, fled from their dwellings. Carew . 

If he be taken, he fhall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm : make your own purpofe 
How in my ftrength you pleafe. Shakef. King Lear. 

We muft not make a fcarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Sh. Meaf. for MeaJ\ 
Some, fitting on the hatches, would feem there, 

With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donnei 

To Fear. v. n. 

1. To live in horrour ; to be afraid. 

Well you may fear too far. 

—Safer than truft too far: 

Let me ftill take .away the harms I fear. 

Not fear ftill to be harm’d. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. To be anxious. 

If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an ill report; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. Coriolan . 

Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden’s Horace. 

See, pious king, with different ftrife, 

Thy ftruggling Albion’s bofom torn : 

So much fhe fears for William’s life, 

T hat Mary’s fate fhe dare not mourn. Prior. 

Fe'arful. adj. [fear and full.] 

1. Timorous; timid ; eaftly made afraid. 

He’s gentle, and not fearful Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

2. Afraid. It has of before the objedl of fear. 

. The Irifh are more fearful to offend the law than the 
Englifh. Davies on Ireland. 

1 have made my heroine fearful of death, which neither 
Caffandra nor Cleopatra would have been. Dryd. Auren. Pref. 

3. Awful; to be reverenced. 

Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes. 

Ex. xv. ir. 

4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; imprefling fear. 

Neither faft to friend, nor fearful to foe. Afchams Schoolnt. 
Againft fuch monfters God maintained his own, by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon them. Hooker. 

What God did command touching Canaan, concerneth not 
us any otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his juft dif- 
pleafure. Hooker , b. v. f. 17. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: fome heav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shakefpeare’s Tetnpef - 

It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Hebr. x. 31. 

Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangerous 

thunders 
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thunders and lightnings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, 
and iben t! r e will be found jbo companion. Raleigh. 

This is the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent revenge 
which it takes upon ftnners, beftdes that fearful punifhment 
which fhall be inflidled on them in another life. Tillotfon. 
Fe'arfully. adv. [fromfearful] 

1. 1 imoroufly; in fear. 

In fuch a night / 

Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

And faw the lion’s fhadow. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Terribly; dreadfully. 

There is a cliff', whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakef. King Lear. 
Fe'arfulness. n.f [hornfearful] 

1. Timoroufnefs; habitual timidity. 

2 . State of being afraid ; awe ; dread. 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own un- ’ 
worthinefs, our profeffed fearfulnefs to afk any thing, other- 
wife than only for his fake to whom God can deny nothing, 
that this fhould be noted for a popifh errour. Hooker, b. v! 

A third thing that makes a government juftly defpifed, is 
fearfulnefs of and mean compliances with bold popular of- 

fenders * South’s Sermons. 

Fe'arlesly. adv. [from fearlefs.] Without terrour. 

p ’Tis matter of the greateft aftonifhmerit to obferve the ftu- 
pid, yet common boldnefs of men, who fo fear.e y expofe 
themfelves to this moft formidable of perils. Decay of Piety 
Fe'arlesness. n.J. [fromfearlefs.] Exemption from fear; 
intrepidity. 

He gave inftances of an invincible courage, and fearleffnefs 
in danger. Clarendon, b. v iii. 

Fearless, adj. [horn fear.] Free from fear; intrepid: cou- 
rageous; bold. 

From the ground fhe fearlefs doth arife. 

And walked forth without fu/ped of crime. Fairy Queen 
The flaming feraph , fearlefs,, though alone 
Encompafs’d round with foes, thus anfwer’d bold. Milton. 

s- A !? at l 0r !’ wbo ^ e diftinguifhing charaaer it is to be more 
fearlefs of death and danger than any other. Temp 'e 

Fe'as.BILIT v. n.f [fromfeafb.e.] A thing praaicable. ‘ 
Men often fwallow falf.ties for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
tai " t . les, .P°® b ' ll ' I f for feafibilities, and things impollible for 

T the " ,fel r '' eS -., £,0Wn ’ s Vul S ar Err ours. b. i. r. r. 
FE A SI RLE. adj [faifible, French J Practicable; f uc h as 
may oe effe&ed ; fuch as may be done. 

We conclude many things impoffibilities, which yet are 
ea fyfeafbles. Danville’s Scepf. c. J 

Things McfeaftUe in themfelves; elfe the eternal wifdom 
of God vwould never have advifed, and much lefs have com- 
manded them. n .,, 0 C com 

Fh^ST L Y - r't- J “ably. ^ 

* a ST ' n ’f [f c f c -> French ; fefum, Latin ] 

l 'numbers t . ertainmem ° f ^ a fum ? tuous of great 

Here’s our chief gueft. 

If he had been forgotten, 

The lady of the leaf ordain’d a fcaji, G ‘”' X '' 2 °’ 

And rnr.de the lady of the flow’r her gueft; 

When lo a bow r afeended on the pfain 

3. Somahing delicious S W: Hen. V. 

eat together on a day of joy ^ T ° edt fum P tuou %! to 
The oarift find. . , Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. 
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rhe narifhfin^ • j , *"“™j ? care s Henry IV. 

To ^ 

2 . To delight; to pamper Hayward. 

3. One that fares delicioufly 

in manna 7 ^ could f P“ k ^of great and many excellencies 
a- One that entertains magnificently “ } ‘ l ^°’ thy Gtmm «aicant. 

Vifit h hVi rgin L on f ea ftful day. 

^-otutZ^nr^rt^ 

m w le,lce “povtt r and lofs of ek Milton’s Apnifte:. 


Therefore be fure 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fenjlful friends 
Pafies to blifs at the mid-hour of night. 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. Milton* 
2, Luxurious; riotous. 

The fuitor train 

Who crowd his palace, and with lawle/s pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feajlful rites devour. Pope’s Odyjfeyt 
Fe'Astmte. n.f [feaft and rite.] Cuftom obferved in en¬ 
tertainments. 

His hofpitable gate, 

Unbarr’d to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily guefts; whofe board with plenty crown’d; 

Revives the feaf rites old. Phillips . 

Feat, n.f [fait, French.] 

1. A£t; deed; adlion ; exploit. 

Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 

For his bold feats, and hardy confidence; 

Full o t approved in many a cruel war. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Tarquin’s felf he met. 

And ftruck hirfi on his knee: in that day’s feats. 

When he might a& the woman in the feene. 

He prov’d th’ beft man F th’ field. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Our foldiers are men of ftrong heads for action, and per¬ 
form fuch feats as they are not able to exprefs. Addtf Svettat. 

2. A trick; a feftive or ludicrous performance 
The joints are more fupple to ail feats of adtivitv and mo- 

tion in youth than afterwards -W, EJJdys. 

Feat. adj. [fan, hen fait, rrench; homofadius ad unguem ] 

1. Ready; fkilful; ingenious. J 

Never mafter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent. 

So tender over his occafions. true, 

So feat, fohurfe-like. ' Slmhfpeare's Cymleline. 

2. It is now only ufed in irony and contempt. 

That feat man at.controveriy. Stilling feet, 

3. Nice; neat. J 

Look how well my garments fit upon me. 

Much feater than before. Sha!ejpeare’s Temteft. 

Fe ateous. adj. [fromfeat.] Neat; dexterous Obfolete. 
Feateously adv. [fromfeateousj Neatly; dexteroully. 
And with tine fingers cropt full feateoujiy 
The tender ftalks on hieh. 

FE'AT H P R . „.f [ pe«ep, Saxon ; feeler, German.] f 7 ‘ 
i. i he plume of birds. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. Shak. H. VL 
The brave eagle does with forrow fee 
The lor eft waded, and that lofty tree,- 
Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown. 

Before the feather i of her young are grown ; 
bhe will not leave the m, ror fhe cannot ftay. 

But hears them boldly on her wings away. tValler' 

* e V man i !? the dark P relTes either corner of his eye 
vv hh, s fi n g e , ; a „ d turns hi. eye away from his finger, he 

dock’s tail. C ‘ r C $ th ° fe in the f eatbe : s of a P^- 

2 T; am br, g ht f an and light as a feather. sjft. 

' f r ’ / iatur€ y fpecies: from the proverbial expreflion, birds 
of a feather ; that is, of a fpecies. 

u P roud infulting queen, 

M ith Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds, 
ave wrought the eafy-melting king, 1 ke wax. Sh FI. VI. 

I am not of that feather to fhake off 

ly friend, when he moft needs me. Shakefp. Timon 

3. An ornament; an empty title. * * 

4 . [Upon a horfe.] A fort of natural frizzling of hair, which 

fi K ure r e eFemb e i;;:' f r ^ ** ^ ^ ^ere’nTakes a * 

To Fe'athep ,7 r'r P ° f l" C3r ° f cor11 ’ Farrier’s Via. 
j u pe at HE r v a. [from the noun ] 

i- A o drefs m feathers. 

2. To fit with feathers. 

3 * To tread as a cock. 

Ar?r eP | rtIet WaS the foverci g n of bis heart; 

Ardent m love, outrageous in his play, 

rts: ■ ** 

The hufband cock looks out, and ftrait is feed 
Fe'ath eem/ver W f r f'F ffcat'et bed'. Donne. 

d “ nf “ b, Mjcr xl, 1 ° n , - h “ 

Feathered. Odj. [from feather.] D ' rham ‘ Ph >f‘ co Th ‘° ! °Zy- 
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j. Cloathed with feathers. 

I faw young Harry with his beaver oil) 

His cuifles on his thighs, gallantly arm d, . , 

Rife from the ground lik e feather'd Mercury. Shak. rl. IV. 

So when the new-born phoenix firft is feen. 

Her feather'd fubjeds all adore their queen. Dryden. 

Dark’ning the iky, they hover o’er, and fhroud 
The wanton failors with a feather'd cloud. Prior. 

Then (hips of uncouth form fhall ftem the tide, 

And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide. Pope. 

Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
other feathered creatures, feveral little winged boys perch upon 
the middle arches. Addifon's Spectator, N .159* 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hap to be ftruck with an arrow, fea¬ 
ther'd from her own wing. L'Eftrange s Fables. 

Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the fkill ^ 

To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill. Pope s Odyjfey. 
Fe'atheredge. n.f. 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than another, 
are called featheredge fluff. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

Fe'atheredged. adj. [feather and edge. ] Belonging to a 

featheredge. . , 

The cover muff be made of featheredged boards, in the na¬ 
ture of feveral doors with hinges fixed thereon. Mortimer. 
Fe'atherfew. n.f. A plant both fingle and double: it is 
increafed by feeds or flips, and alfo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moft part of the Summer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Fe'ather less. adj. [from feather J] Without feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like thatfeatherlefs bird, which 
went about to beg plumes of other birds to cover his naked- 
nc l' s> How el's Vocal Forr eft. 

Fe'atherseller. n.f. [feather and feller.\ One who fells 
feathers for beds. 

Fe'athery. adj. [from feather.] Cloathed with feathers. 

Or whiffle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 

FYatlv. adv. [from feat.] Neatly; nimbly; dexteroufly. 
Foot it featly here and there. 

And fweet fprites the burthen bear. Shakefp. Tempeji. 

The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round. 

That featly footing feem’d to fkim the ground. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Or fhepherd-boy, they featly foot the green. 

Fe'atness. n. f. [hom feat. ] Neatnefs; nicety; 
rity. 

Fe'ature. n.f [ faiture, old French.] 

1. The caff or make of the face. 

Report the feature of Odavia, her years. Shakefpeare. 

2. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 

Though ye be the faireft of God’s creatures. 

Yet think that death fhall fpoil your goodly features. Spenfer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the 
eharader, and try if we can find out in his looks and features 
the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful temper that difeovers itfelf 
in the hiflory. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Though various features did the fillers grace, . ^ 

A filler's likenefs was in every face. Addifon s Ovid s Met. 
To Fe'ature. v. a. Torefemble in countenance; to favour. 
He liv’d in court mofl prais’d, moft lov’d, 

A fampie to the young’ft ; to th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur'd them. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

ToFeaze. v. a. [See Faxed, perhaps from yax, Saxon, 

hair.] . . ■ c a. 

1. To untwift the end of a rope, and reduce it again to its nrit 

ftamina. 

2. To beat ; to whip with rods. Ainjw. 

'Fo Febri'citate. v.n. [febricitor , Latin.] To be in a 

fever. 

Febri'cclose, adj. [ febriculofus , Latin.] Troubled with a 
fever. . . Ditt. 

Febrifuge, n.f [febris and fugo, Latin; febrifuge , Fr.] 
Any medicine ferviceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the belt fanguifiers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

Febrifuge, adj. Having the power to cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moft furprifing good effed* Arbuth. 
Fe'bRILE. adj. [febrilis, Latin; febrile , hr.] Conflicting a 
fever ; proceeding from a fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood, and 
turgid and minified by the febrile fermentation, are by phlebo¬ 
tomy relieved. . Harvey on Confumptions. 

Fe'bruary. n.f. [ februarius , Latin ] The name of the 
fecond month in the year* 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm, and cloudinefs ? 

Fe'ces. n.f [faces, Latin; feces , French.] 
k Dregs; lees; fediment; fubfidencet 

Hence the furface of the ground with mud 
And flime befmear’d, the feces of the flood. 

Receiv’d the rays of heav’n ; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat, new creatures did begin. 


Phillips. 

Foul; 
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2 ‘ E Th e e m rvmptom5 of fuch a conflitution are a four fmell in 
. . r J Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

their feces. 

Fe'culence. 7 r [faculentia, Latin.] 

Fe'CULENCY. $ j j . , . r j. 

1. Muddinefs; quality of abounding with lees or fediment. 

2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it fome very ftrong lee, to facilitate the repara¬ 
tion of its feculencies. °! e% 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contnv d 
To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, and refill 
Its feculence, which in. more porous flo.ks 
Of cyder plants finds paffage free. 

Feculent, adj. [faculentus, Lat. feculent , French.J 
dreggy; excrementitious. 

But both his hands, moft filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wafh themfelves inceffantly, # 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. Fairy Queen. 
We may affirm them to be to the body as the light of a 
candle to the grofs and feculent fnuff, which as it is not pent 
up in it, fo neither doth it partake of its flench and im¬ 
purity. . Glanv ' A P° l °zy- 

FECU'ND. adj. [ facundus , Latin; fecond , Fr.] Fruitful; 

PI Th^more fickly the years are, the lefs fecund or fruitful of 
children alfo they be. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

Fecunda'tion. n.f. [ facundo , Latin.] The act of making 
fruitful or prolifick. 

She requefted thefe plants as a medicine of fecundation , or 
to make her fruitful. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. r. 7. 
To Fecu'ndify. v. a. To make fruitful; to make pro¬ 
lifick. DiB. 

Fecu'ndity. n.f [from fecund ; fecondiic , French ] 

1. Fruitfulnefs ; quality of producing or bringing forth in great 
abundance. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable produdions of the 
earth, the vaft numbers whereof notorioufly teftify the ex¬ 
treme luxuriance and fecundity of it. Wioodward s Nat. Hift. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that retain their 

fecundity forty years ; and I have found, from a friend, that 
melon-feeds, after thirty years, are beft for raifing of melons. 

Ray on the Creation. 

He could never create fo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity of his creative power never grow¬ 
ing barren, nor being exhaufted. Bentley s Sermons. 

FEDf Preterite and participle paffi of To feed. 

For on the graffy verdure as he lay. 

And breath’d the frefhnefs of the early day. 

Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. . Pope. 
Fe'dary. n.f. [ fadus , Latin, or from feudum.] This word, 
peculiar to Shakefpeare , may fignify either a confederate; a 
partner ; or a dependant. 

Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelefs bauble ! 

Art thou a fedary for this ad, and looked 
So virgin-Jike without ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fe'deral. adj . [from fadus , Latin.] Relating to a league or 

contrail. . . . . 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating and drink¬ 
ing, both among the Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. 

Hammond's Fundamentals . 
The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal right 
and juftice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, 
and alfo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew. 
Fe'derary. n.f. [from fadus , Latin.] A confederate; an 
accomplice. 

She’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakefpeare. 

Fe'derate. adj. [ feederatus , Latin.] Leagued; joined in 
confederacy. 

FEE. n.f. [ yeoh, Saxon; fee, Danifh, cattle; feudum, low 
Latin ; feu , Scottifh.] 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


, [In law.] All lands and tenements that are held by any ac¬ 
knowledgment of fuperiority to a higher lord. All lands an 
tenements, wherein a man hath a perpetual eftate to him an 
his heirs, See. are divided into allodium and feudum: allodium 
is every man’s own land, which he poffeffes merely in his own 
right, without acknowledgment of any fervice, or payment 
of any rent to any other. Feudum, or fee, is that which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
fervices, or pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. And a^ 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the king s 
own hands, in right of his crown, excepted, is in the nature 
of feudum: for though a man have land by defeent from1 his 
anceftors, or bought it for his money; yet is the land of luc 
a nature, that it cannot come ,to any, either by defeent or 
purchafe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who 
had novel fee, or firft of all received it as a benefit from his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it might defeend, or 
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be anv way conveyed from him. So that no man in England 
has cleRum d minium, that is, the very property or demefne 
in anv land, hut the prince in rightef his crown . for though 
he that has fee has jus ferpetuum t? uti.e dominium, yet he 
owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not limply his own. 
Fee is divided into two forts; fee-abfolute, otherwife called 
fee Ample, and fee-conditional, otherwife termed fee-tail: 
fee Ample is that whereof we are feized in thofe general words. 
To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whereof we are 
feifed to us and our heirs, with limitation; that is, the heirs 
of our body, &c. And fee-tail is either general or fpeaal: 
general is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his 
body: fee-tail fpecial is that where a man and his wife are 
feifed of land to them and the heirs of their two bodies, towel. 

Nov/ like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or feli /ta-fimples in his mafter’s name. Hubberd s Ta.e. 
Here’s the lord of the foil come to feize me for a liray, for 
entering his/k-Ample without.leave. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2. Property; peculiar. 

What concern .they r 

The general caufe; or is it a/^-grief. 

Due to fome fingle bread ? Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. Reward ; gratification ; recompenfe. 

Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 

Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubberd's Tale. 

° Not helping, death’s my fee\ 

But if I help, what do you prom if-* me ? ^ Shakefpeare. 

4. Payments occafionally claimed by perfons in office. 

Now that God and friends 
Have turn’d my captive ftate to liberty, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees? Shak . Hen. VI. 

5. Reward paid to phyficians or lawyers. 

He does not rejedl the perfon’s pretenfions, who does not 
know how to explain them ; or refufe doing a good office for 
a man, becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addifon s Spedtat . 

6. Portion ; pittance ; fhare. Obfolete. 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 

Referve to each cattle their property fees. Tuff. Husbandry. 

Fe'efarm. n. f [fee and farm .] Tenure by which lands are 
held from a fuperiour lord. 

John furrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and took them 
back again, to hold in feefarm ; which brought him into fuch 
hatred” as all his lifetime after he was pofleft with fear. Davies. 

To Fee. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To reward ; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, no man purchafcs the light, nor errs 
if he walks by it. South's Sermons. 

Watch thedifeafe in time; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the fkin. 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

Kw&fees the doctor ; but too late is wife. Dryden's Perf. 

2. To bribe. 

I have long loved her, and ingrofled opportunities to meet 
her; feed every flight occafion, that could but niggardly give 
me fight of her. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

3. To keep in hire. 

There’s not a thane of them but in his houfe 
I have a fervant tee'd. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

FE'EBLE adj. [foible, French.] Weak; debilitated; fickly; 
infirm ; without ftrength of body or mind. 

The men carried all th cfeeble upon afles to Jericho. 2 Chron. 

Command th’ afliflance of a faithful friend. 

But feeble are the fuccours I can fend. Dryden s £Ln. 

Howl have lov’d, excufe my fait’ring tongue ; 

Mv fpirits feeble, and my pains are ftrong. Dryden. 

We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immor¬ 
tal foul; and though we be now miferable and feeble, yet we 
afp’ue after eternal happinefs, and finally expert a great exal¬ 
tation of all our natural powers. Bentlefs Sermons. 

A crutch that helps the weak along. 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 

To Fe'eble. v. a. [from the noun.] To weaken; to en¬ 
feeble ; to deprive of ftrength or power. Not in ule. 

Or as a caflle reared hig-h and round, 
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By Ihbtile engines and malicious flight 

Is undermined from the loweft ground. 

And her foundation forc’d and feeblcd quite. Fairy Queen. 

Shall that victorious hand be feeblcd here, 

That in your chambers gave you chaftilement? Sh. K.John. 

Feeble m Ended, adj. [feeble and mind.] Weak of mind; 
defective in refolution and conftancy. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, fup- 
port the weak, he patient toward all men. 1 Theff. v. 14. 

Fk'ebi.j-.ne s. m / [from feeble.] Wenkncfs ; imbecility ; in- 
firmit ; want of ftrength. 

A better head Rome’s glorious body fits. 

Than his that Ihnkes for age and feeblenefs. Shak. Tit Andr. 
Some in their latter years, through the feeblenefs of their 
limh'i, have been forced to ftudy upon their knees. South. 

F e'e b L y . ad >. { from feeble. ] Weakly ; without ftrength. 


1. 


2. 


fee 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick fleep. Dryden. 
To FEED. v. a. [ fodan, Gothick; yeoan, yoe&an, Saxon.] 

To fupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 

An<\fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. . Dryden* 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To fupply ; to furnifb. 

A conftant fmoke arifes from the w,arm fprings that feed 
the many baths with which this ifland is ftocked. Addifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muft be half the 
length of a barleycorn, and near as long as the rollers, that it 
may not feed them too fall. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. To graze ; to confume by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you can¬ 
not get manure conftantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 

The froft will fpoil the grafs; for which reafon take care to 
feed it clofe before Winter. M.rtimer's Hufbandry. 

4. To nourifb; to cherifh. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove. 

To feed defpair, and cherifh hopelefs love? Prior. 

5. To keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbaroffa learned the ftrength of the emperor, craftily 
feeding him with the hope of liberty. Kvolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

6. To delight; to entertain, to keep from fatiety. 

The alteration of feenes, fo it be without noife, feeds and 
relieves the eye, before it be full of the fame objedt. Bacon. 
To Feed. v. n. 

j. To take food. Chiefly applied to animats food. 

To feed were beft at home; 

From thence the fawce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. To prey; to live by eating. 

I am not covetous of gold; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coft. Shakef. Hen. V. 

You cry againft the noble fenate, who. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 
Would feed on one another. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Galen fpeaketh of the curing of the feirrhus of the liver by 
milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. Bacon. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Brown* 
Ho feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord. 

The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden's Virg. 
The Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in fields 
and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Temple. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th’ extenfive bleffing of his luxury. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

3. To pafture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man fhall caufe a field to be eaten, and fhall put in his 
bead, and fhall feed in another man’s field, he fhall make 
reftitution. £ x ^ xxii< 5 

4. To grow tat or plump. 

Feed, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Food ; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moft about when he comes to the 
beft feed, with a Ihruging kind of tremor through all her 
■principal parts. Sjd b „• 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: their feed 
is much cheaper, becaufe they eat no oats. Mortimfr't Husb 

2, Pafture. 

BeAdes his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now on fale. Shakefpeare’.s As you like it 

Fe'eder. n.f {from feed.] 

1. One th at gives food. 

The beaft obeys his keeper, and looks up. 

Not to his mailer's but his feeder’s hand. Denham 

2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’ft h<Tar 1 am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was’t, 

T he tutor and th zfeeder of my riots. Shakef. Henn IV 

3. One that eats. J J * 

With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. Shakef 
We meet in Anftotle with one kind of thrufh, called the 
miffel-thruAi, or feeder upon mifleitoe. Brown's Vuioar Err 
4- One that eats nicely; one that lives luxurioufly. * 

But that our fcafts 

In every mefs have folly, and the feeders 
Jeft with it as a cuftom, 1 fhould blufn 

R b 7 °K 1 ° " c re ; d - Shakefpeare's Winter's Ta'e 

But fuch fine feeders are no guefts for me ; 

Riot agrees not with frugality : 

Then, that unfafhionable man am I, 

I. o have perception of things by the touch. ’ ^ 

Z. To fearch by feeling. See Etfafa ‘ N '' + 11 ' 

3. To have a quick fenfibility of good or evil rmLf 
Man, who feels fo/all nfankind. ’ ^ 

q A Fo P e * 

4* To 
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4. To appear to the touch. 

The difference of thefe tumours will be difUnguifhed by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled ; the other more even, 
flatulent and fpringy. Sharp's Surgery . 

To Feel. v. a. 
j. To perceive by the touch. 

Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. J U ^S' xxv b 

2. To try 5 to found. 

He hath writ this to feel my affe&ion to your honour. Sbak. 
£. To have fenfe of pain or pleafure. 

Nor did they net perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel? Miltsn. 

But why fhould thofe be thought to ’fcape, who feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions and thofe whips of fteel ? 

Creech's Juvenal. 

The well fung woes fhall footh my penfive ghoft; 

He beft can pai nt them who can feel them molt. Pope. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 

E’er felt fuch grief, fuch terrour, and defpair. Pope. 

4 To* he affc&ed by. 

Would i had never trod this Englifh earth, 

O x felt the flatteries that grow upon it. Shakef Hen. VIII. 

5. To know ; to be acquainted with. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him; 

For then, and not ’till then, he felt himfelf, 

And found the bleffednefs of being little. Shakef Hen. VIII. 
Feel, n.f [from the verb.] The fenfe of feeling; the touch. 
The. difference of thefe tumours will be diftinguiftied by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled, the other more even, 
flatulent, and fpringy. Sharp's Surgery. 

Feeler, n.f [from feel.} 

1. One that feels. 

This hand, whofe touch, 

Whofe ev’ry touch would force the feeler's foul 

To th' oath of loyalty. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. The horns or antennae of infedls. 

Jnfedls clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an¬ 
tennae ; and as they are perpetually feeling and learching be¬ 
fore them with their feelers or antennae, I am apt to think that 
befides wiping and cleaning the eyes, the ufes here named may 
be admitted. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Fee'ling. participial adj. [from feel.} 

1. Expreffive of great fenfibility. 

O wretched ftate of man in felf-divifion ! 

O well thou fay’ft a feeling declaration 
T hy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incifion. Sidney. 

Thy wailing words do much my fpirits move, 

They uttered are in fuch a feeling fafhion. Sidney , b. ii. 

Write ’till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moift it again ; and frame fome feeling line, 

That may difeover fuch integrity. Sh. Tun Gent, of Verona. 

2 . Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not fufficiently analogical. 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpca' e's King Lear. 

I had a feeling fenfe 

Of all your royal favours; but this laft 
Strikes through my heart. Southerne. 

Fe'eling. n.f. [fromyW.J 

1. The fenfe of touch. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d? 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feelings through all parts diffus’d, 

That (he might look at will through ev’ry pore. Milton. 

2. Senfibility ; tendernefs. 

The apprehenfion of the good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Their king, out of a princely feelings was fparing and com- 
paffionate towards his fubje&s. Bacon s Plenry VII. 

3. Perception. 

Great perfons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themfelves happy ; for if they judge by, their own feelings 
they cannot find it. Bacon s BfJ'ays. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
fenfe, fo we learn what belongs to the foul by an inward con- 
feioufnefs, which may be called a fort of internal feeling. Watts. 
Fee'lingly. adv. [fromfeeling.} 

1. With expreffion of great fenfibility. 

The p; incefs might judge that he meant himfelf, who fpake 
fo feelingly. Sidney. 

He would not have'talked fo feelingly of Codrus’s bed, if 
there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Pope. 

2. So as to be fenfibly felt. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter’s wind. 

Which when it bites and blows upon my b.ody, 

Ev’n ’till I fhrink with cold, I fmile and fay, 

This is no flattery : thefe are counfellors. 

That feelingly perfuade me what I am. Shakefp. As you like it. 
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He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late good, and of 
the new purchafed evil. Raleigh's Hijiory f the World. 

FEET. n.f. The plural of foot. • 

His brother’s image to his mind appears, 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 

Pope s Statius. 

Fee'tless. adj. [from feyt.} Without feet. 

Geoffrey of Boulloin broched thr eefeetlefs birds, called AI- 
lerions, upon his arrow. Camden. 

To FEIGN, v. a. [ feindre , French ; fingo, Latin.] 

1. To invent. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, the doing 
and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the feigner; 
fo the poem, the poefy and the poet. Ben. Johnfn's Dijcover. 

No fuch things are done as thou fayeff, but thou feignef 
them out of thine own heart. Nek. vi. 8, 

2. To make a fhow of. 

Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And figned to wafti themfelves iriceflantly. Spenf. Fairy £ju. 

3. To make a fhew of; to do upon fome falfe pretence. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in ftiades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. Pope, 

4. Todiffemble; to conceal. Now obfolete. 

Each trembling leaf and whiffling wind they hear, 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear ; 

Yet both do ftrive their fearfulnefs to feign. Fairy LJuecn. 

To Feign, v.n. To relate falfely; to image from the in¬ 
vention. 

Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods; 
Since nought fo ftockifh, hard and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakefp. 

Fe'ignedi.y. adv. [from feign.} In fiction; not truly. 

Such is found to have been falfely and feignedly in fome of 
the heathens. Bacon* rJfayiK. 

Fe'igner. n.f. [from feign.] Inventer; contriver of a 
fidtion. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, the 
doing and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the 
feigner ; fo the poem, the poefy and the poet. Ben Johnfn. 

Feint, participial adj. [from feign, for feigned ; or feint* Fr.] 
The mind by degrees lofes its natural reliffi of real, folid 
truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can be but 
dreffed up into an yfeint appearance of it. Locke. 

Feint, n. f. [ feint , French.] 

1. A falfe appearance; an offer of fomething not intended to 
be. 

Courtly’s letter is but a feint to get off. Spectator, N°. 286. 

2. A mockaflault; an appearance of aiming at one part when 
another is intended to be ffruck. 

But, in the bread encamp’d, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 

Fe'landers. n.J. Worms in hawks. Ainfworth. 

Fe'ldfare n.f. See Fieldfare. 

To FELFCn ATE. v. a. [felicit er, French; felicita, Latin.] 

1. To make happy. 

I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys; 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your dear highnelV love. Shakcfpeare's King Lear. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleafure would fill and 
felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp all in a fingle furvey. Watts. 

2. To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, felicitating the 
good, or deprecating the evil to follow. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Felici tation, n. f -[French, from felicitate.} Congratula¬ 
tion. _ Dift. 

FELFCITQUS. adj. \felix , Latin.] Happy. Dill. 

Felicitously, adv. (from felicitous.} Happily. Dili. 

Feli'city. n.f. [ felicit a ^ Latin; fell cite, Fr. ] Happinefs; 
profperity; blifsfulnefs; bleffednefs. 

1 he joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin. 

And grant that we, for whom thou dideft die. 

Being with thy d Ca r blood clean wafh’d from fin. 

May live for ever in felicity. Spcnfer, Smnet 68. 

Others in virtue plac’d felicity \ 

But virtue join’d with riches and long life, 

In corporal pleafure he, and carclefs eafe. Milt. Par. Reg. 
So the felicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 

Alterburfs Sermons. 

How great, how glorious a felicity , how adequate to the 
defires of a reafonable nature, is revealed to our hopes in the 
gofpel! Roger s, Sermon iii. 

r £ line. adj. [felinus, Latin ] Like a cat; pertaining to a 
cat. 

Even as in the heaver ; from which he differs principally in 
his teeth, which are canine, and in his tail, which is feline , 
or a long taper. Crew's Mujaum. 

FELL adj. [ yelle, Saxon.] 

1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 

It 
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It feemed fury, difeord, madnels fell , 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame. Fairfax, b. ii. 
So fellejl foes, 

Whofe paflions and whofe plots have broke their fleep, 

To take the one the other, by fome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. Shak. 

That inftant was I turn’d into a hart, 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds; 

E’er fince purfue me. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Hi Savage; ravenous; bloody. 

I know thee, love ! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than tygers bn the Lybian plain. Pope's Autumn. 

Scorning all the taming arts of man, 

The keen hyena, fellejl of the fell. Tbomfon's Spring. 

Fell, n.f [yelle, Saxon.] The fkin ; the hide. 

Wipe thine eye; 

The goujers fhall devour them, flefh and fell* 

Ere they fhall make us weep. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

The time has been my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night-fhriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife rouze and ftir. Shakef. Macbeth. 
To Fell. v. a. [felen , German.] 
ii To knockdown; to bring to the ground. 

Villain, ffand, or I’ll fell thee down. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Up and down he travelfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. Daniel. 
Taking the fmall end of his mufket in his hand, he ftruck 
him on the head with the ftoc , and felled him. Raleigh. 

His fall, for the prefent, ffruck an earthquake into all 
.minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was 
felled. How el's Vocal For reft. 

On their whole hoft I flew 
Unarm’d’, and with a trivial weapon fell'd 
Their choiceft youth : they only liv’d who fled. Milt. Agon. 

Whom with fuch force he ftruck he fell'd him down, 

And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. To hew down ; to cut down. 

Then would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did latel yfell. Hubb. Tale. 

Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle, doubling blow bn blow; 

Like lightning flam’d their fauchions to and fro. 

And fhot a dreadful gleam ; fo ftrong they ftruck, 

There feem’d Iefs force requir’d to fell an oak. Dr\den. 
Fell. The preterite of To fall. 

None on their feet might ftand, 

Though ftanding elfe as rocks; but down they fell 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. Milton : 

Fe ller. n.f. [from fell.} One that hews down. 

Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up againft us. 

If. xiv. 8. 
Flowing with 

Fe'llmonger. n.f. [fromfell.} A dealer in hides. 

Fellness. n.f. [from fell.} Cruelty; favagenefs; fury; ra^e. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail ° 

Adown fo faft, and all his armour fteep, 

ff', r, ver ^TV? ud b A to weep - Fair * 

• ff [filge, Danifh. J The circumference of a 
wheel ; (he outward part. It is often written fally or felly. 

Out, out, thou (trumpet fortune! all you gods, J 
ingeneral fynod, take away her power; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel. 

And bow the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Shakefp 
I heir axle-trees, naves,felloes, and fpokes were all molten! 

F ^d L , OW h to follow, 

and laj, bound, Saxon, Junius ; fallow, Scottifh.l 
*• A companion; one with whom we confort. J 

In youth I had twel vefellows like unto myfelf, but not one 
of them came to a good end. A f h J s SchZJ*. 

I o be your fe’low, J 

you may deny me; but I'll be your fervant. 

Whether you will or no. 01 ^ 

Have we nor plighted each our holy otth # ' ^ 

J hat one fhould be the common good of both ; 

One foul fhould both mfpire, and neither prove 
His fellows hindrance in purfuit of love > n , 

2. An alloc ate ; one united in the fame affair ^ 

Each on his fellow for aftiftance calk • 

3- One hmifhmf riCk m ° U " t3 #5* 

Oct partial fpirits mil aloud complain, 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign • 

0 ’ 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 


Fellifluous. adj. [fcl and fuo, Latin ] 
gall. 
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4. EqUai; peer. 

Chieftain of the reft 

I chofe him here: the earth fhall him allow; 

His fellows late, fhall be his fubjedls now. Fairfax, L ii 
So you are to be hereafter fellows, and no longer fer- 
vants. f Sidney. 

5. One thing fuited to another; one of a pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that feems to have been 

prepared for the reception of vice : the foul and the body do 
not feem to be fellows. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 86. 

6. One like another : as, this knave hath not his fellow. 

7. A familiar appellation ufed fometimes with fondnefs; fome 
times with efteem; but generally with fome degree of con 
tempt. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it; 

—The fame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Shakef. Othello. 
An officer was in danger to have loft his place, but his 
wife made his peace ; whereupon a pleafant fellow faid, that he 
had been crufhed, but that he faved himfelf upon his horns. 

Bacon , Apophthegm 4; 

Full fifteen thoufand lufty fellows 
With fire and fword the fort maintain 5 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us. 

Yet out they march’d like common men. Prior. 

8. A word of contempt: thefoolifh mortal; the mean wretch ; 
the forry rafcal. 

Thofe great felLws fcornfully receiving them, as faolifh 
birds fallen into their net, it pleafed the eternal juftice to make 
them fuffer death by their hands. Sidney , b. ii. 

Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are ’fcap’d: 

He’s almoft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakefp. Othello. 

I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks he hath 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfedh 
gallows.. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had ftill kept loyal to pofleffion ; 

And left me in reputelefs banifhment, 

A felLw of no mark nor likelihood. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds. 

Makes deeds ill done ? for had’ft not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d. 

Quoted, and figri’d to do a deed of fhame, 

This murder had not come into my mind. Shakef K. John. 

The Moor’s abus’d by fome moft villainous knave. 

Some bafe notorious knave, fome feur vy fellow. Shak.OtbtlL 
The fellow had taken more fifh than he could fpend while 
they were fweet. L'EJlrange. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ftock, and the Sifyphian feed 
By fraud and theft aflbrts his father’s breed. Dryden 

You will wonder how fuch an ordinar yfellow, as this Mr! 
Wood, could have got his majefty’s broad feal. ewift. 

You’ll find, if once the monarch adfs the monk, 

Ur, cobler like, the parfon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 

I he reft is all but leather and prunella. Pope's EJT. on Man. 

9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 

I be provoft commanded his men to hang him up on the 

f e: . *»***/&" cried out that he was not the 
miller, but the miller s man zj 1 

10. A member of a college that Ihares its revenues. ^ 

°™ Lt - 0 V- a ’r 7° fult withi t0 pair with i tomatch. 

Fellow is often ufed in compofition to mark community of 
nature, ftation, or employment. ' 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal, thou co-aaive art, 

Fpi nothing. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale 

r ellow-co'mmqner. n.f ' 

I. One who has the fame right of common. 

fentnf ITK* a PP ro P riate ’ he cannot indofe, without the con- 
lent of all his jellowcommoners, all mankind. T nrlp 

Cambridge of the higher order > who d — 
FSLL ZT E& lr R E "‘A ° nethatl ^ the fame creator 

Reafon is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief 

„ “.SSr fcrifrrrr 


The Gentiles Ihould be fel'owheirs. f.l - , 

fame bufmefs. ' * J ° r 5 ° ne who con curs in the 

the^uth aght - “ reCCiVe fUCl ’’ tHat WC m '8 ht b efelMCpers to 
F£ d L efi°gn: LA/B0URER - n f - ° ne who in ^flme 

commifiioned me to per- 


form in their behalf this ofeToi £5 

Fellow-servant; ,/ One that has ^ 
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Nor lefs think we in heav’n of thee on earth, 

Than of our fellowferva/* : and inquire 

Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milt. Parad. Lolt. 

Fair fel'owfervant ! may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitious to my flighted care 
Than the bright dame’s we ftrve. IVoUer. 

Their fathers and yours were / ellowfervants to the lame 
heavenly matter while they lived ; nor is that relation dif- 
I'olved by their death, but ought ftill to operate among their 
furviving children. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Fellow-so'ldieR. n.f. One who fights under the fame com¬ 
mander. An endearing appellation u(ed by officers to their 

Come, fellotvfoldier , make thou proclamation. Shakefp. 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
.. v -, •• Phii. n. 25. 

F'^fot-siVDENT. n.f. One who ftudies in company with 

another. a , 

I pr’ythee, do not mock me, fellowjtudent \ 

I think it was to fee my mother’s wedding. Shake/. Ham.ct. 
Tf vou have no fdlovjjludent at hand, tell it over with your 
c uaintance. Watts's Logick. 

Fellow-su bject. n.f. One who lives under the fame go- 

Vei Th 5 bleeding condition of their fellowfAjetts was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. _ Swift. 

Fellow-su'ffep ER. n.f One who {hares in the fame evils; 


one who partakes the fame fufferings with another 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that your grace 
was made their fell wfufferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
vou chofe to want rather than not relieve the wants of others ? 

' Dryden s Fables, Ded'catiou. 

We in fome meafure {hare the neceffities of the poor at the 
ffime time that wc r lieve them, and make ourfelves not only 
their patrons but fellowfujferers. Addifon's Spectator. 

Fellow-wri ter. n.f One who writes at the fame time, or 

on the fame fubjeeft. . . 

Since they cannot raiffi themfelves to the reputation of their 

fellow-writers, they muft fink it to their own pitch, if they 
would keep thenrelves upon a level with them. Addif Spefiat. 
Fellowfe'elikg. n.f [fellow a ndfeeling.] 

j. Sympathy. . , - „ r , 

It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have * fellow feel¬ 
ing of the misfortune of my brother. L'Ejlrange. 

z. Combination ; joint intereft. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have a Jel- 
lowfeelin*. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Hull. 

Ff/llowlike. ladj. [fellow and like.] Like a companion; 
Ee llowly. S on equal terms; companionable 

All which good parts he graceth with a good fel.owhke, 
kind, and refpe£lful carriage. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
One feed for another, to make an exchange, 

With feV.owly neighbourhood feemeth not ftrange. Tujfer. 
Fellowship, n f [from fell.w.] 

1. Companionffiip; confort; fociety. 

This boy cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hand> for fellowjhip. Shak. Coriolan. 
From blifsful bow’rs 

Of amarantine (hade, fountain, or fpring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellowjhips of joy, the fons of light 
H a ft e d. Milton's Paradife Lof, b.x 1. /. 80. 

There is no man but God puts excellent things into his 
poflfeffion, to be ufed for the common good ; for men are 
made for fociety and mutual fellowjhip. Calamy s Sermons. 

God having defigned man for a fociable creature, made him 
not only with an inclination and under the neceffity to have 
fellowjhip with thofe of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo 
with language* which was to be the great inftrument and ce- 

menter of fociety. e ’ 

Affociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company. 

That fears his fe'dowjlnp to die with us. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Thofe laws do bind men abfolutely, even as they are men, 
although they have never any fettled fellowjhip, never any fo- 
lemn agreement amongft themfelves what to do, or not to 
G Hooker, b If 10. 

Mott of the other Chriftian princes were drawn into the 
fellowjhip of that war. Knotted s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3. Equality. 

4. Partnerlhip ; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 

fellowfvip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lipbtens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Peg. 

O love ! thou fternly do’ft thy pow’r maintain, 1 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; > 

Tyrants and thou all felfwjhip difdain. Dryden. J 

5. Company ; ftate of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and (kies 

Parted our fellowjhip But hark, a fail! Shakefp. Othello. 

6. Frequency of intercourfe ; focial pleafure. 

In a great towh friends are fcattered, fo that there is not 

that fellowjhip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. Bacon's EJJays. 
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7. Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal entertainments, .with good pre- 

fixed. . 

He had by his exceffive goodfehcwjhip, which was grateful to 
all the company, made himfelf popular with all the officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. An eftablifhment in the college with (hare in its revenue. 

Corufodes having, by the 1110ft extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggarly fellowship , went up to 
London. Swift. 

9. [In arithmetic^] That rule of plural proportion whereby 

we balance accompts, depending between clivers perfons, 
having put together a general ftock, fo that they may every 
man have his proportional gain, or fuftain his proportional 
part of lofs, Cocker's Axiihmetick. 

10. A rule in arithmetick, by which two or more independent 
operations of the rule of three may divide any given number 

into unequal parts, proportional to certain other numbers. 
It is fo called, becaufe the more common and ufeful application 
thereof is in the divifion of gains, lofies, or other things, 
among partners in company. Malcolm. 

Fe'lly. adv. [from /*//.] Cruelly; inhumanly; favagely; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind ; 

As is a tyger, that with greed inefs 

Hunts after blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beaft, doth feily him opprefs. Spenfer's Sonnets. 
Felo-de-se. n.f [I11 law.] He that committeth felony by 
murdering himfeli. 

FE'LON. n.f [felon, French; felo, low Latin ; pel, Saxon.] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
And often have you brought the wily fox. 

Chas’d even amid’ the folds; and made to bleed, 

Lik tfe.ons, where they did the murd’rous deed. Dryden. 

2 . A whitlow ; a tumour formed between the bone and its in¬ 
verting membrane, very painful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called a 
felon. knifeman's Surgery. 

Fe'lon. adj. Cruel; traitorous ; inhuman. 

Ay me ! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 
Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight! 

What fury, or what fiend with felon deeds. 

Hath ftirred up fo mifehievous defpight! Spenfer. 

Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 
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Vain {hews of love to veil his felon hate. Pope's OdyJJey. 
Fe'lonious. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous; villa- 
nous; malignant; perfidious; deftru&ive. 

This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. Wotton, 

O thievifh night! 

Why {hould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 
1 hat nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen and dies. 

Felo'niousl y. adj «, [from felonious.] In a felonious way. 
Fe'lonous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, 

Through feionoui force of mine enemy. Spenfer's Paflorals. 
Fe'lony. n.f [felonte, Fr. felonia, low Latin, from felon.] A 
crime denounced capital by the law; an enormous crime. 

I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Frlt. The preterite of Feel, which fee. 

FELT. n.f. [peltr, Saxon.] 

1. Cloath made of wool united without weaving. 

It were a delicate ftratagem to ihoe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

2. A hide or skin. 

To know whether fheep are found or not, fee that the felt 
be loofe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To P elt. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite without weaving. 
'The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloath, another into Icerfcy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To F Eli re. v a. [from felt.] I o clot together like felt. 

His feltrcd locks, that on his bofom fell, 

On rugged mountains brieis and thorns refemble. Fairfax. 
Felu'cca. n.f. [ fLu , Fr. felkm , Arab.] A fmall open boat 
with fix oars. D'-ft* 

FE'MALE. n.f. [fern lie, French; femella , Latin.] A ffi e > 
one of the fex which brings young. 

God created man in his own image, male and female created 
he them. Gen . i. 

Man, more divine. 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry Teas, 

Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul. 

Are matters to their female:, and their lords. Shakefpeare. 
Female, adj. 

1. Not mafculinc; belonging to a (he. 

If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to die, his wifh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 

2. FeMalB 
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2. Female Rhymes. Double rhymes fd called, becaufe in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in e weak of 
feminine. i hefe rhymes are female : 

Th’ excefs of heat is but a fable; 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. C r wley. 
The female rhy/nes are in ufe with the Italian in every line, 
with the Spaniard promifeuoufly, and with the French alter¬ 
nately, as appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden s Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

Feme Covert, n.f [French.] A married woman; who is alfo’ 
faid to be under covert baron. Blount. 

Feme Sole. n. f. [ French.] A Angle woman ; an unmarried 
woman. 

Femina'lity. n.f. [from feemina, Latin.] Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality 
take place, upon the increafe or growth thereof the mafeuline 
appears. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 17. 

Fe'minine. adj. [famininus, Latin.] 

1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 

Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleaveland. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her heav’nly form 

Angelick, but more foft and feminine. Milton's Parad. Lqfl. 

3. Effeminate; emafculated. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether feminine 
and fubjected to eafe and delicacy. Raleigh's Hiji. of the World. 
Fe'minine. n.f A (he; one of the fex that brings young; 
a female. 

O f why did God create at lad 
This novelty on earth, this fair defefl 
Of nature ? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? Milt. Par. Loft . 
Fe'moral. adj. [femoralis, Latin ] Belonging to the thigh. 
The largeft crooked needle (hould be ufed in taking up the 
femoral arteries in amputation. Sharp's Surgery. 

FEN. n.f [penn, Saxon ; venne, Dutch.] Amarfh; low flat 
and moift ground; a moor ; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that (lands in the midft of a great marfli or 
f en ' Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

I go alone, 

£ike to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shakef Coriolan . 

Yon common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate. 

As reek o th rotten fens. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward on FoJJils. 

He to Portina’s wat’ry marfhes went; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides. 

And with a clear unfully’d current glides. Addifon. 

Fe'nberry. n.f. [fen and berry.] A kind of black- 

beri > , „ Skinner. 

Fence, n. f. [from defence.] 

1. Guard; fecurity; outwork; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation of their 
oppreflbrs. Daay „ f p iety _ 

1 here s no fence againft inundations, earthquakes, or hur- 
ncanes. L'Ejlrange. Fable 167. 

. 1 0 P ut them ou t of their parents view, at a great diftance, 

is to expofe them to the greateft dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the leaft fence and guard againft them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Csefar, 

And lay it in his fight, that it may (land 
A fence betwixt us and the vi&or’s wrath. Addifon's Cato. 

2. lnclofure; mound ; hedge. J 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring {hips, and men prophane, 
invade th’ inviolable main ; 

I h eternal fences overleap, 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden’s Horace. 
koafl I mention make 

C f the vaft mound that binds theLucrine lake ? 

Ur the difdainful fea, that, {hut from thence, 

Hoars round the ftrufhire, and invades the fence ? Dryden. 

Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 

1 o pafs the fences and furprife the fair. p 

3- I he art of fencing; defence. P 

I bruifed my {kin th’ other day, with playing at fword and 

4 - SkififTdefen"! ^ ^ ^ 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

To Fence. 6 f* Kt f eKce and his P^ice. Shakefpeare. 

*■ r ° ~ c ’?k ’ t0 fecure by an inclofure or hedge. 

1 h inhabitants each pafture and each plain 
Deftroyed have, each field to wafte is lade • 
n fenced towers bellowed is their grain, * 

He had! fn tHiS kin S dom t0 inv *de. Fairfax , b. ii. 

in n/XF m> ' WSy £hat 1 Cann0t P afs > an/fo dark- 

Job xix. 8. 


Fen 

Thou hart cioathed me tvith Ihlh and fle(h, and haft fehtsJ 
me with bones and finews. Job x. 11* 

He went about to make a bridge to a ftrong city, which 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 13. 

See that the churchyard be feticcd in with a decent rail, of 
other inclofure. Aylijfe's Parcrgom 

2. To guard. 

So much of adders wifdom I have learnt. 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton's Agotiijtesi 
With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 

Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep defeent. Dryden . 
To Fence, v. n. 

1. To pradlife the arts of manual defence; to pra&ife the ufe of 
weapons. 

He having got fome iron, {hould have it beaten into fwords^ 
and put into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Locke. 

2. To guard againft ; to acl on the deferifive. 

Vice is the more ftubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the firft place to be fenced againft. Locke . 

3. To fight according to art. 

If a throftle fing, he falls ftrait a capering: 

He will fence with his own fhadow. Shak. Merch. of Venice* 
A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred ; 

The Hooping warriors ., aiming head to head. 

Engage their clafhing horns ; with dreadful found 
The foreft rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

T hey fence and pulh, and, pulhing, loudly roar. 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
fters company. Locke. 

Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arbuth. andPope’sMa. Sc, 
Fe'nceless. adj. [fromfence.] Without inclofure; open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury. 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deftrudlive : 

So the wind roars o’er the wide fencelefs ocean* 

And heaves the billows of the boiling deep. 

Alike from North, from South, from Eaft, from Weft, 

Rowe's Jane Shore, 

Fe ncer. n.f [from fence.] One who teaches or praclifes the 
ufe of weapons, or fcience of defence. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert, 

A nimbi 0fencer will put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bofom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 
FVncjble. adj. [fromfence.] Capable of defence. Addifon. 
Fe ncingmaster. n. f [fence and majter.] One who teaches 
the ufe of weapons. 

Fe'ncingschool. n.f. fence and^ fchool] A place in which 

the ule of weapons is taught. 

If a man be to prepare"his fon for duels, I had rather mine 
lhould be a good wreftler than an ordinary fencer, which is 
the moll a gentleman can attain to, unlefs he will be con- 
ltantly in th efencingfcbool, and every day exercifing. Locke, 
o F e ND. v a. [from defend. ] To keep off ; to {hut out. 
bpread with draw the bedding of thy fold 
W lt h fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden's Virgil. 
To Fend. «. To difpute; to Ihift off a charge. P 

L he dexterous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and prove with them, paffes for a great part of learning ; 
but it is learning diftindl from knowledge. Locke 

Fe'nder. n.f. [fromfend] b 

\fo"e y nce mS “ hU " S * the fide of a fti P t0 ^ep off 

Fenera'tion. n.f [faneratio, Latin.] Ufury ; the gain of 
intereft; the prafltce of increafing money by lending. ° 

its n °- ° n,y P ufllanimit y and timidity from 

its temper, but feneration and ufury from its fecundity and 
fuperfetation. ifrWr Vulgar Errours, b iii c ?- 

FlE T'hath a’ *'f tf a!num H ra! ‘um, Latin.] A plant. ’ /- 

rifes the pointal, which afterwa ds becomeT atod r^ r' 
plain, fhaped like a horn, and full Vf f^ds 
rhomboid or kidney-flraped. ’ f0r ‘ he mo f P art 

Fe'nnel. n.f. [ fanuadum, Latin.! A olant n c 
It is an umbelliferous ^lant, whofe leaves are d° n | a 6 - £ ‘ 

A fav’ry odour blown, more pleas’d my fenfe M ‘ !U> ' 
Than fmell of fweeteft/W, or the teate 

mi)k at ev ' n; Milton. 

Fe'nnelgiant. n.f. A plant ' 
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Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

V. 

Sucked out of marfhes. 


F E R 

It hath a large fucculent milky root: tlae ftalks are fpongy, 
«.nd filled with pith : the flowers confift of many leaves, ex¬ 
panded in form of a rofe, growing in an umbel: each flower 
is fucceeded by two large ovgl-ftiaped flat feeds, which are 
very thin, and turn black when ripe : the leaves are like thofe 
of fennel. Miller. 

FVnny. adj . [from! fen.] 

j. Marfhy; boggy 5 moorifh. 

Driving in of piles is ufed for ffone or brick houfes, and 
that only where the ground proves fenny or moorifh. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hiffing fnake, 

Lurk in the troubl’d ftreain and fenny brake. Prior. 

*. Inhabiting the marfh. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the caudron boil and bake. 

Ff/nnystOnes. n.f A plant. 

FfiNsUCKED. adj. [ fen and fuck. J 

Infect her beauty. 

You fehfuck'd fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun. Sh.K. Lear. 

FE'OD. n.f. [ feodum , low Latin.] Fee; tenure. Dili. 

Fe'odal. adj. [feudal, French, from feod.] Held from another. 

Fe'odary. n f [from feodum , Latin.] One who holds his 
eftate under the tenure of fuit and fervice to a fuperiour 
lc*rd. Hanmer. 

To FEOFF' v. a. [ fief fiffer^ French; feoffare , low Latin.] 
To put in polTeffion ; to invert with right. 

Feoffee, n.f. [ feoffqtus , Latin ; fieffe, French. ] One put 
in pofleflion. 

The late earl of Defmond, before his breaking forth into 
febellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to feoffee in truft, in 
hope to have cut off her majefly from the efeheat of his 
lands. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

Fe'offeR. n.f. [ feffator , low Latin ] One who gives pof- 
feflion of any thing. See Feoffment. 

Fe'offment. n.f. [feoffamentum) Latin.] The ad of grant¬ 
ing pofleflion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caftles, lands, or other 
immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of feifin of the thing 
given : when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment ; 
and in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor, feoffator, 
and he that receiveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, feoffatus. 
The proper difference between a feoffor and a. donor is, that 
ihe feoffor gives in fee-fimple, the donor in fee-tail. Cowel. 

The ad of parliament cut off and fruftrated all fuch con¬ 
veyances as had, by the fpace of twelve years before his rebel¬ 
lion, been made $ within the compafs whereof the fraudulent 
feoffment of others, his accomplices and fellow traytors, were 
contained. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

•Fera'city. n.f. [feracitas,!^^.] Fruitfulnefs; fertility. Dift, 

Fe'ral. adj. [ feralis, Latin.] Funereal; mournful; deadly. 

Dift. 

Feria'tion. n.f. [ feriati -, Lat.] The ad of keeping holi¬ 
day ; ceffation from work. 

As though there were an yferiation in nature, this feafon is 
commonly termed the phyficians vacation. Brown's Vu/g. Err. 

F-E'RINE. adj. [ferinus, Latin] Wild; favage. 

The only difficulty that remains is touching thofe ferine, 
noxious, and untameable hearts; as lions, tygers, wolves and 
bears. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

E'er Fnen ess. n.f. [from ferine .] Barbarity; favagenefs; 

wildnefs. 

A ferine and neccffitous kind of life, a converfation with 
thofe that were fallen into a barbarous habit of life, would 
affimilate the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. Hale. 

Fe'rity. n.f. [ feritas , Latin.] Barbarity; cruelty; wild¬ 
nefs; favagenefs. 

He reduced him from the moft abjed and ftupid ferity to 
his fenfes, and to fober reafon. JVoodward's Natural Bijlory. 

ToFERME'NT. v. a. [fermento , Latin; fermenter) F reach. ] 
To exalt or rarify by inteftine motion of parts. 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! w hile youth ferments your blood. 

And purer fpirits fwell the fprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeft woods befet. 

Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. Pope. 

ToFerme'nt. v. n. To have the parts put into inteftine 
motion. 

Fe'rment. n.f. [fennent) French ; fermentum) Latin.] 

1. That which caufes inteftine motion. 

T he feinen puts females into a fever, upon impregnation; 
and all animal humours which poifon, are putrefying ferments. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of defire. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. The inteftine motion ; tumult. 

Fermf/ntable. adj. [from fcrment.~\ Capable of fermen¬ 
tation. 

Ferme'mtal. adj. [from ferment .] Having the power to 
caufe fermentation 

Cucumbers, being waterifli, fill the veins with crude and 
windy ferofities, that contain little fait orfpirit, and debilitate 
the vital acidity and fer?nental faculty of the ftomach. Br.wn. 

Fermentation, n.f [ fermentation Latin. ] A flow 


F E R 

motion of the inteftine particles of a rnixt body, arifing 
ufuatiy from the operation of fome adive acid matter, which 
rarifics, exalts, and fubtilizes the foft and fulpbureous par¬ 
ticles : as when leaven or yeft rarifies, lightens, and ferments 
bread or wort, &c And this motion differs much from that 
iifually called ‘ebullition or effervefcence, which is a violent 
boiling and ffruggling between an acid and an alkali, when 
mixed together. Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a fpiritus 
ardens. Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into 
expreffions, gives them a new kind of fermentation ; which 
works them into a finer body, and makes them much clearer 
than they were before. Collier of Friendjhip. 

The fap; in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation) mounting, fpreads 

All this innumerous colour’d /cent of things. Thomfon. 

Fermentative, adj. [fromferment.] Caufing fermenta¬ 
tion ; having the power to caufe fermentation. 

Aromatical fpirits deffroy by their fermentative heat. Arbutlu 

FERN. n.f. [yeajvn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The mal efern is common on the flumps of trees in woods, 
and on the banks of ditches : the leaves are formed of a num¬ 
ber of fmall pinnules, dentated on the edges, and fet clofe by 
one another on flender ribs. On the back of thefe pinnules 
are produced the feeds, fmall and extremely numerous. De- 
co&ions of the root and diet-drinks have been ufed in chro- 
nick diforders and obftructions. The country people efteem 
it a fovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hill. 

Black was the loreft, thick with beech it flood, 

Horrid with fern) and intricate with thorn ; 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. 

Dryden's Mneid. 

There are great varieties of fern in different parts of the 
world ; but they are feldom cultivated in gardens. Miller. 

Fe'rny. adj. [from fern.] Overgrown with fern. 

The herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreft-lare. Dry den. 

Fero'cious. adj. [ ferox , Latin ; feroce, French ] 

1. Savage; fierce. 

2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto beafts and 
fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto fuperfetation; but the 
lion and ferocious animal hath young ones but feldom, and but 
one at a time. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 16 t 

Smedley rofe in majefty of mud; 

Shaking the horrors of his ample brows. 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze: 

Pope's Dunciad) b. ii. 

Fero'city. n.f. [ ferocitas , Lat . ferocite, Fr. from ferocious.] 
Savagenefs ; wildnefs ; fiercenefs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with the re¬ 
markable flatnefs of my nofe, and extent of my mouth, have 
procured me the name of lion. Addijon's Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferodty. Phillips's Briton. 

Fe'rreous. adi. [ ferreiis , Latin.] Irony; of iron. 

In the body of glafs there is no ferreous or magnetical na¬ 
ture. Brovjn's Vugar Errours , b. ii. c. 3. 

FE'RRET. n.f [fured) W'elfh ; furet) French; fe>ret, Dutch; 
viverra, Lat.J 

1 . A kind of rat with red eyes and a long fnout, ufed to catch 
rabbits. 

With what an eager earneftnefs Ihe looked, having threat- 
ning not only in her ferret eyes, but while Ihe fpoke her nofe 
feemed to threaten her chin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch firy eyes. 

As we have feen him. Sha.ef eare's Julius Ceefar. 

Coneys are deftroyed or taken either by ferrets or purfe- 
nets. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. A kind of narrow ribband. 

To Fe'rret. v. a. [from the noun ] To drive out of lurking 
places, as the ferret drives the coney. 

The archbifhop had ferreted him out of all his holds. Heylin. 

Fe'rreter. n.f [fromferret.] One that hunts another in 
his privacies. 

Fe'rriage. n. f. [from ferry.] The fare paid at a ferry. 

Ferru'ginous. adj. [ ferrugineux, Fr. ferrugineus, Latin.] 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferruginous , fa- 
line, petrefying and bituminous. Ray on the Creation. 

Fe'rrule. n. J. [from ferrum , iron, Latin.] An iron ring 
put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are {Lengthened with nails, as we fortify 
the ends of our fiaves or forks with iron hoops or ferrules. Ray. 

To FE'RRV . v. a. [yajian, to pafs, Saxon ; fahr , German, a 
paffage. Skinner imagines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin vcho. I do not love Latin 
originals; but if fuch muft be fought, may not thefe words 
be more naturally derived from frri, to be carried ?] To 
carry over in a boat, 

Cy modes 








FER 

Cymocles heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as wete aboard. 

The little bark unto the fliore to draw. 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Fjueen, b. ii. 
To Fe'rry. v. n. To pafs over water in a veiled of carriage. 
Thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over thisLethsean found 

Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Milt. Par. Lojl: 
Fe'-RY. »• f [from the verb.] 

1. A veflel of carriage; a veffel in which goods Or paffengers 
are carried over water. 

By this time was the worthy Guvon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ftrand. 

Where file was rowing, and for paffage fought: 

Him needed not long cali, {he foon to hand 

Her ferry brought. Fairy §)ueen, b. ii. cant. 6. 

There went a ferryboat to carry over the king’s houfhold. 

2 Sa. xix. 18. 

Bring them with imagin’d f]ieed 
Unto the Trajedf, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shake]. Merchant of Venice. 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferry. Addif. 

2. The pailage over which the ferryboat pafles. 

Fe'rry man. n.f [ferry and man.] One who keeps a ferry; 
one who for hire tranfports goods and paffengers ovef the 
water. 

I paft, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman, which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakef Richard III. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the 
ferryman of hell, and folemn ffories railed after him. Brown. 
The grifly ferryman of hell deny’d 
^Eneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. Rofcommon. 

Ferth, or forth. Common terminations are the fame as in 
Englifh an army ; coming from the Saxon word ry/f8. Gibfon. 
FE'RlILE. adj. [fertile, French ; fertilis , Latin.] 

1. fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile Ehgland. Shakef Henry VI. 

I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field ; fo fertile, 
that it has given me two harvefts in a Summer. Dryden. 

I afk whether in the uncultivated wafte of America, left to 
nature, without any improvement, a thoufand acres yield the 
needy inhabitants as many conveniencies of life as ten acres 
of equallyy'Lr//*? land do in Devonfhire ? Locke. 

View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and Woods, 

* n , h f r herds > and fertile by her floods. Blackm. Creat. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden's Remains. 

1 his happy country is extremel y fertile, as of thofe above, 
io like wife of its produdions under ground. Woodward 

Fertieeness. n.f [from fertile.] "Fruitfulnefs; fecundity 
Jo Fertilitate v. a. [from fertile.-] To feoindate /io 
fertilize; to make fruitful or productive. 

r ,„T° C f k WlU in one day firtilfate the whole racematiori or 
clutter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. 

t? / • Brown s VAgar Errours. b iii 

Y dZTV'- l/' dV tU ’ laS ' Latin ’J Fecundity j abu^ 
dance , fruitfulnefs; plenteoufnels. 

1 will go root away 

I he noifom weeds, that without pfofit fuck 

p e from whoiefome flowers. Shak Rich ’I 

Parad.e ,tfdf exceeded in beauty and fertility, andthefe 
places had but a refemblance thereof. 7 RMgh’s Hi/lory 

theIndieT atl0n i! EgyPt ’ thr ° Ugh Whic,i the Nile flows, and 
the Indies owe then extraordinary /Tfifo, and thofe mUtu 

To hVR-rn i*= r0dUCe “T thefe WaWrS are withdrawn. Jvfodl 
ful • to m Ti V ' French ] To make frui^ 

Rain wT P ent - e ° US , ; t0 ma it e productive; to fecundate. 

FE'RVkNCY. ,,/ :fermns , Latin.] 

F Heat of mind; ardour; eagernefs. 

Tv Your diver 

M h a ,,g a faltfifh on his hook, which he 

Pi W ar ^ 0, ^t ;Tamr of^devothfn^^eaC^ ^ andCko P atra - 

Go,! 6 3Ve 0,1 a “ fideS lo!t much of fir H fervency towards 

I here muff: be 7pal i r ■ Hooker, Dedication. 

for «he reft thofc ruiB and fupplicalioils whic^^ TT'- 11 
joyful acclamations muft ratify ’ Zl, ? 7 V" 

F 
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Ardour 6f mind; zeal 
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2: Hot in temper; vehement. 

They that are more fervent to difpute, be not ilways the 
moft able to determine. Hooker ; b. iv./l 4 . 

3: Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flaming with devotion. 

This man bein g fervent in the fpirit, taught diligeiitly the 
things of the Lord. HFis xviii. 25, 

So fpake the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None fecohded. as out of feafon judg’d, 

Or Angular and rafh. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. V. 

Let all enquiries into the myfterious points of theology be 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that he would dif- 
pofe their minds to direCt all their {kill to the promotion of a 
good life. South's Sermons. 

FeTvently. adv. f from fervent.] 

1. Eagerly; vehemently. 

They all that charge did fervently apply, 

• With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Ffueen, b. ii, 

2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. 

Ej.aphras faluteth you, labouring fervently for you iii 
prayers. 6W. iv. ia. 

He cares not hov(r or what he fuffers, fo he fuffer well, and 
be the friend of Chrift; nor where nor when he fuffers, fo he 
may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Taylor , 

jfE'RVID. adj [fervidus, Latin.J 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement; 1 eager; zealous, 

FervFdity. n.f. [fromfervid.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paffion ; ardour. 

Fe'r vidness. K- f [from fervid.] 

paffion. 

As to the healirig of Malchus’s ear, in the a£l of the meel 
lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by tff 
fetvidhefs of St. Peter, who knew not yet what fpirit he wa 

Bentley's Sermons 

EE ivL LA. n. f. [ferule, Yr. from feriila, giant fennel, Lat.] Ai 
inftrument of corredion with which young fcholars are beatei 
on the hand : fo named becaufe anciently the ftalks of fenne 
were ufed for this purpofe. 

Thefe differ as much as the rod and ferula. Shaw's Gramm 
I o E e rule. v.a. To chaftife with the ferula, 

Fe'rvour. n.f. [fervor, Latin ; ferveur, French.] 
i. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effeaual fervour pro¬ 
ceeded from this ftar, yet would not the fame determine thfi 
opuiion. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv- 

Eike bright Aurora, whofe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enfuing day, 

And warns the fhepherd with his flocks retreat 
I o leafy fhadows, from the threatned heat. 

1 hefe filver drops, like morning dew, 

Eoretell the fervour of the day ; 

So from one cloud foft fliow’rs we view; 

And blafting lightnings burft away. 

2 ‘ H ^ ° f lhlpd ' ZCaIi ardourof devotion. 

h,H h'ITf ‘ £ " Ceds haVe been t0 aboli(h that wl >ich a 
“r or l he fpace °. f man 3 ' a g«, Without reafon fo gre; 

them fro ‘ n i'm , CyeS ° “T rtial men W ear Sufficient to de: 

theThETT 3 T? f I afll P= ““'••dings, if in fervor of ze; 
they had removed fuch things. Hooker, h. iv. f. u 

Haply dcfpair hath feiz’d her : 

Or, w.ng’d with ferv ur of her love, ffie’s flown 

Th Her P °f HUmUS - 5 ' “Mi oarc'o Cymbolm 

There vvill be at Loretto, in a few ages more, jewels t 

the gnsateft value in Europe, if the demotion of i prtd 

Fhscu E » s / T A ddifm ' s Remar * s ™ Ital 

u u' AC t Vee J e ' ^utch; feflu, French.] A fmall wire h 
Which thofe who teach to reLpoint out tile lette" b 

ea ^ h him alphabet upon his fingers, making the ooim 

fon e S | n gerS f His left hand botb on ‘he iS to S 
Wer f ? Wh f any of them is P 0 ‘ r, ted at by the foie 
D T f k C k' ght , hand ’ ° r b - V ^ kind of f e . ,cue - Ho'dei 

Teach them how manly paffions^ught to move; 

For fuch as cannot think, can never love ; 

And fince they needs will judge the poet’s art, 

Feint era with fejeues to each lhining part. 

Fese ls n.f A kind of bafe grain. P 
Difdam not fefels or poor vech to fow; 

middle • if rhp,-^ u . i ‘ ^ arC 0 t * le e fcutcheon over t 
with the field tRerebroTd^Rces 7 ^ ^ bars '> 

Si””; 1 ; “ij'i v’ 1 Tt"’” 

T o Fe'ster v h r r.rr • o • Idea.ham on Bfozomi 
Junius.] To rankle^to c" ^ Vana "> 3 { '' velli "S corrupt. 

1 miiht even ’ „ C f1 U P‘ ; ‘° S r °w Virulent, 
which had deeply ^,W vv ad ^^ fenre >' dlPcm ^‘he fc 
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jHoW ftiould our fejier ed fores be cured ? Hooker ; b. i. 

Inward corruption and infected fin* 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained {till. 

And fejier ing fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queen ± b. i. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart 
To hear themfelves remember’d. 

—.Well might they fejier ’gainft ingratitude* 

And tent themfelves with death. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
% Muft lie and fejier. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

There was imagination, that between a knight whom 
the duke had taken into fome good degree of favour, and 
Felton, there had been ancient quarrels not yet well 
healed, which might perhaps be fejlering in his bread, and 
by a certain inflammation produce this effect. Wl itton. 

Paffion, anger, and unkindnefs may give a wound that 
{hall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery only that makes it 
fejier. South's Sermons. 

FE'STINATE. adj. [ fejiinatus , Latin.] Hafty; hurried. A 
word not in ufe. 

Advife the duke, where you are going, to a moll fejlinate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. Shake/. King Lear. 
Fe'stiKately. adv. [from fejlinate . ] Haftily ; fpeedily ; 
with fpeed. Not in ufe. 

Take this key ; give enlargement to the Twainj and bring 
him fejlinately hither. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojt. 

Festina/tion. n.f. [fejlinatio , Latin.] Hafte; hurry. 
FESTIVAL, adj-. [ fe/Uvus , Latin. ^ Pertaining to feafls; 
joyous. 

He appealed at great tables * and fejlival entertainments, 
that he might fnanifeft his divine charity to men. Atterbury. 
Festival, n.f. Time of feaft; anniverfary-day of civil or 
religious joy. 

So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before fome fejlival , 

To an impatient child that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. Shake/. Romeo and Juliet. 

Th’ invited filters with their graces bleft 
Their fejlivals. Sandys . 

The morning trumpets fejlival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftreet. Milton's Agonijles, 

Follow, ye nymphs and fhepherds all. 

Come celebrate this fejlival^ 

And merrily ling, and fport, and play ; 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

By facrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever 
they had fpoken amifs during the fejlival. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

The fejlival of our Lord’s refurredtion we have celebrated, 
and may now confider the chief confequence of his refurrec- 
tion, a judgment to come. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Fe'stive. adj. [fejlivus, Latin.] Joyous; gay; befiting a 
feaft. 

The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To feflive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thomfon. 
Festivity, n.f. [fejlivitas , Latin, from fejlive .] 

1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worfhipped as a deity, 
and had an annual fejlivity obferved unto her honour. Brown. 

There happening a great and folemn fejlivity , fuch as the 
fheep-fhearings ufed to be, David condescends to beg of a rich 
man fome fmall repaft. . South . 

2 . Gaiety ; joyfulnefs ; temper or behaviour befitting a feaft. 

To thofe perfons there is no better inftrumeiat to caufe the 
remembrance, and to endear the affedion to the article, than 
the recommending it by fejlivity and joy of a holyday. Taylor. 
Fe'stoon. n.f. [fejl-n , French.] In architedure, an orna¬ 
ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twifted together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down 
perpendicularly. Harris. 

Fe'stucine. adj. [fejluca , Latin, ] Straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

Therein may be difeovered a little infed of a fejlucine or 
pale green, refembling a locuft or grafhopper. Brown. 

Festu'cous. adj. [fejtuca, Latin.] formed of ftraw. 

We fpeak of ftraws, or fejlucous divifions, lightly drawn 
over with oil. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Fet. v. a. To fetch ; to go and bring. 

Get home with thy fewel, made ready to fet. 

The fooner the eafier carriage to get. Dujj. Husbandry. 

He in a chair was fet, 

Toiling and turning them withouten end ; 

But for he was unable them to fet , 

A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoiakim, who 
flew him with the fword. Jer. xxvi. 23* 

Fet. n.f. [I fuppofe from fait, French, a part or portion.] 
A piece. 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fet 


FET 

Of feed-pearl; ere {he bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton; 

to FETCH, v.a. preter. fetched', anciently/It, unlefs it rather 
came from T0 fet. [peccan, per tan, Saxon.] 

1. To go and bring. 

They have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will afeend, 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakefpeare ; 

We will take men to fetch viduals for the people. Judg. xx* 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid goats. 

Gen. xxvii. 9. 

The feat of empire, where thelrifh come, 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. Waller. 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound, 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's EJf. on Mam 
1. To derive; to draw. 

On, you nobleft Engliih, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war-proof. Sh. H.V. 

3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are 
the fetching afar off; for that outruns the danger, as it is feen 
in ordnance and mulkets. Bacon's EJfays. 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden eftedl in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, as may he fetched up to its per¬ 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age 
or two in other countries. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To draw within any confinement or prohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compafs of 
the ordinance. Sanderfon. 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, if there were any fecret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad¬ 
vance itfelf by. Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which Ihews none of its beauties ’till the {kill of the 
polifher fetches out the colours. Addifon's Spectator. 

7. To perform any excurfion. 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affedfions; though the king 
Hath charg’d you Ihould not fpeak together. Shak. Cymbtl. 

When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hollow ground. Milton . 

To come to that place they muft fetch a compafs three miles 
on the right hand through a foreft. Knolles's Hijlory% 

8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud; Shake/. 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
clufter of grapes. L'EJlrange. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft her 
beauty by the fmall-pox, fhe fetches a deep figh. Addifon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our {hips, and {freight w efetcht 
The fyrens ifle; a fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 

It needs not thy belief. 

If earth, induftrious of herlelf, fetch day 

Travelling Eaft; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradije Lojl , b. viii. 

The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; for, fays he, 

I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. L'EJlrange . 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, filver in the coin will never fetch as 
much as the filver in bullion. Locke. 

To Fetch, v.n. To move with a quick return. 

Like a fluffed wind unto a fail. 

It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetch about, Shakefpeare. 
Fetch, n.f. [from the verb.] A ftratagem by which any 
thing is indirectly performed ; by which one thing feems in¬ 
tended and another is done; a trick ; an artifice. 

An envious neighbour is eafy to find. 

His cumberfome fetches are feldom behind : 

His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuff. Hu/band. 
It is a fetch of wit; 

You laying theTe flight fullies on my fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shak. Hamlet. 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 

Streight caft about to over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a fetch. Huclibras , p • n* 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. Still* 
The fox had a fetch in’t. 


L'EJlrange , Fab. 42. 
Thou mak’ft of horfes, clocks and watches. 

Quoth 


a feti 

From thefe inftances and fetches 
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Quoth Mat, thou feem’ft to' mean' • . 

That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

FeYcher. n.f from fetch.] One that fetches any thing. 
FE'TEP adj. [feetidusi Latin; fetidc, Fr.] Stinking; ran¬ 
cid ; having a fmell ftrong and offenfive. 

Moft putrefa&ions are of an odious fmell; for they imeli 
either fetid or mouldy. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

in the moft fevere orders of the church of Rome, thofe who 
praelife abftinence, feel after it fetid hot erudations. Arbuth. 

Plague, fierccft child of Nemefis divine, 

Defcends from Ethiopia’s poifon’d woods. 

From ftifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Thomfon' S Summeri 
FlTidness. n.f from fetid.] The quality of {linking. 
FeYlock. n.f lfeet and lock. J A tuft of hair as big as the 

hair of the mane that grows behind the paftern-joint of many 
horfes: horfes of a low fize have fcarce any fuch tuft. 

Farrier's Diet* 

Their wounded fteeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. Sh. H. V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a fnowy ftar he bore. Dryd. Virg. LEn. 
FeYor. n.f [feetor , Latin.] A ftink ; a ftench ; a ftrong 
and offenfive fmell. 

The fetor may difeover itfelf by fweat and humour. Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with zfet:r of any kind, 
fuch a difeafe will be cured by acefcent fubftances, and 
none better than whey. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FE'TTER. mf It is commonly ufed in the plural fetters, 
from feet ; petreej -e, Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Do&rine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like ma¬ 
nacles on the right hand. Ecclvf xxi- 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 
been thirteen years tied, I have by other mens errours failed. 

Raleigh's Apology . 

Paflion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

The wretch in doubl o fetters bound, 

Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 

I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetters , and affur’d your freedom. A. Phill. 
To FeYter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind ; to enchain; 
to {hackle; to tie. 

Neither her great worthinefs nor his own fuffering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs. Sidney. 

My confcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my {hanks and wrifts. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakefpeare. 
Doth a mafter chide his fervant becaufe he doth not come, 
yet knows that the fervant is chained and fettered , fo as he can¬ 
not move ? Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made; 

By artifice impos’d, by fear obey’d. Prior. 

To Ff/ ttle. v.n. [A cant word horn feel] To do triflng 
bufmefs ; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your mafter is moft bufy in company, come in and 
pretend to fettle about the room; and if he chides, fay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swift's Dirett. to the Footman. 

FeYus. n.f. [ foetus , Latin.] Any animal in embrio; any 
thing yet in the womb ; any thing unborn. 

Nor arejwe at leifure to examine that paradox of Hippo¬ 
crates, which fome learned phyficians have of late revived, 
that the fetus refpires in the womb. - Boyle. 

Feud, n f [peahb, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel; contention; 
oppofition; war. 

Though ,men would find fuch mortal feuds 
In (haring of their publick goods. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 
In former ages it was a conftant policy of France to raife 
and cherifh inteftine feuds and difeords in the ifle of Great 

Addifon's Freeholder. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 

unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Addifon's Cato. 

rEUDAL. adj [ fcudalis , low Latin. ] Pertaining to fees, 
feus, or tenures by which lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 
feudal, n.f. Adependance; fomething held by tenure; 
a fee; a fiu. J * 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
having been governed by a prince of their own, had laws 
utterly itrange to the laws of England. Hale 

*eiEdatorv. n.f from feudal] One who holds not in chief! 
out by fome conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

I he duke of Parma was reafonably well tempted to be 
true to that enterprize, by no lefs promife than to be made a 
'fHw? or^beneficiary king of England, under the feignory 
in chief of the pope, and the protection of the king of Spain'. 

FF / VEP r r £ , Boon's War with Spain. 

whkh ti, e { Y’, ch , ; Lati "-J A difeafe in 

which the body ,s violently heated, and the pulfe quickened, 
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dr in which heat and cold prevail by turns.' It Is fomitime£ 
continual, fometifiles intermittent. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? - 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? Shak. H. V c 
Duncan is Iri his grave; 

After life's fitful fever he fleeps well. Shakefp. Macbeth , 

Should not a ling’ring fever be rerfibv’d, 

Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood? Dryden. 

He had never dreamed in his life, ’till he had th£ fever he 
Was then newly recovered of. ^ Locke. 

To FeYeR. v. a. [from the noun.] To put Ihto & fever. 

The white hand of a lady fever thee l 
Shake to look on't. Shake peare's Ant. and. Cleopatra. 

Fe'veret. n.f. from fever.] A flight fever ; febricula. 

A light fevetet , or an old quartan ague, is not a lufficient 
excufe for non-appearance. Blylijfe's P dr ergon. 

FeYerfew. n.f. [febris and fugo 9 Latin.] 

It has a fibrofe root: the leaves are conjugated, and divided 
into many fegments : the cup of the flower is iquamofe and 
hemifpherical: the flowers grow in an umbel upon the top of 
the ftalks, and the rays of the flower are generally white. 
The fpecies are nine ; but the firft, called common feverfew^ 
is the fort ufed in medicine, and is found wild in many parts 
of England; but is, however, cultivated in medicinal gar¬ 
dens. Miller . 

Fe'verish. adj. from fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever. 

To other climates beafts and birds retire, 
hn& feverijk nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 

When an animal that gives fuck turns feverijh , that is, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine 
whitenefs to yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

2. Tending to a fever. 

A feverijh diforder difabled me. Swift to Pope . 

3. Uncertain; inconftant; now hot, now cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverijh will. 

When all our eafe muft come by lying ftill; 

For all tbe happinefs mankind can gain. 

Is not in pleafure, but in reft from pain; Dryd. Ind. Etnp» 

4. Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had feen our woes, 

Four nights the moon beheld th’ inceffant fire; 

It feem’d as if the ftars more fickly rofe. 

And farther from the feverijh North retire. Dryd. Ann. Afir. 

FeYerishness. n.f. from feverijh.] A flight diforder of the 
feverifh kind. 

FeYerous. adj. [fievreux-fe^ French, Irom fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies fhake, as if the world 
Wer 0 feverous> and did tremble. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. 

All fev'rous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Milton's Par. Lojl , 

3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do caufe a feverous difpofition of 
the year; but with rain, not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

FeYery. adj. from fever.] Difeafed with a fever. 

O Rome, thy head 

Is drown’d in fleep, and all thy body fev'ry. B. Johnf. Catil. 

FETJ 1 LLAGE. n. f [French.] A bunch or row of leaves. 

I have done Homer’s head; and I inclofe the outline, that 
you may determine whether you would have it fo large, or 
reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel round the oval. 

_ „ fervas to Pope. 

FE UILLEAIORT. n.f. [French.] The colour of a faded 
leaf, corrupted commonly to philemot. 

Fe'uterer. n.f. A dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. 

F'E W. adj. [peo, peopa, Saxon ; fua , Danifh. ] 

1. Not many ; not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. J eTt 

So much the thirft of honour fires the blood; 

So many would be great, fo few be good ; 

For who would virtue for herfelf regard. 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryd. Juvenal. 

On Winter Teas we fewer llorms behold, 

Than foul difeafes that infe£l the fold. Dryden s Virg. Geor. 
Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from without, accord¬ 
ing as the obje&s they converfe with afford greater or lefs 
variety. r , 

-L r n ... Locke . 

1 h e fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one, but Harpax is a fcore. Poje's Her. Imitate 
Farty is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few. Swi't 
I he imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that k is no eafy matter to find out images capable of giving 
p ea ure to one of the/m;, who, in any age, have come up 
to that chara&er. ^ . p * 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. ^ ° 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the verv fubftance of 
that they contain is in few bur this. Hooker , b v f 22 
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So having faid, he thus to Eve in fiul’ < _ 

Say, woman, what is this which thou halt dorfe ? Miltcn 
Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden stEn 
The firm refolve I here in few difclofe. Pope's OdyJJey 
$Vwel. n.f. [feu, French. ] Combufiible matter; ma¬ 
terials for keeping fire : as 1 *firewood, coal. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts, muft not the peril thereof ic 
oreater in men, whofe minds are as dry fewel, apt beforehand 
unto tumults, feditions and broils ? Hooker , Dedication. 

Others may give the fewel or the fire ; 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. Denham 
A known quantity of fewel, all kindled at once, will caufe 
water to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be 
able to do it. BentUy s Sermons. 

To Fe'wel. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with fewel. 

Never* alas ! the dreadful name. 

That fewels tfie infernal flame. Cowley. 

Fe'wness. n.f [from few.] 

1, Paucity; fmalnefs of number. 

Thefe, by reafon of their fewnefs, I could not diftinguilh 
from the numbers of the reft with whom they are embodied. 

Dryden's Preface to the Hind and Panther. 

2. Paucity of words; brevity; concifenefs. 

Fewnefs and truth, ’tis thus. Shakef Mcaj.for Meafure. 
To Fey. v. a. [ veghen , Dutch.] "I o cleanfe a ditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 

That all a dry Summer no water will yield. 

By feying and calling that mud upon heaps, 

Commodities many the hufbandman reaps, 'L’iijf. Husband. 
FIB. n.f [A cant word among children.] A lye; a falfehood. 
Deftroy his fib or fophiftry ; in vain, ? 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Popes EpiJlUs. 

I fo often lie, 

Scarce Harvey’s felf has told more fibs than I. Pope. 

To Fib. v. n . [from the noun.] To lie; to tell lyes; to fpeak 

falfely. . . 

If you have any particular mark, whereby one may know 
when you fib , and when you fpeak truth, you had beft tell it 
me; Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

Fi'bber. n.f [from/*.] A teller of fibs. 

FI'BRE. n.f. [fibre, Fr. fibra , Latin.] A fmall thread or 
firing ; the firft conftituent parts of bodies. 

Now Aiding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

2. A fibre, in phyfick, is an animal thread, of which there are 
different kinds : fome are foft, flexible, and a little elaftick; 
and thefe are either hollow, like fmall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and flefhy fibres: others are 
tnore folid, flexible, and with a ftrong elafticity or fpring, as 
the membranous and cartilaginous fibres : and a third fort are 
hard and flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Now of all thofe 
fome are very fenfible, and others deftitute of all fenfe: fome 
fo very fmall as not to be eafily perceived; and others, on the 
contrary, fo big as to be plainly feen; and moft of them, 
when examined with a microfcope, appear to be compofed of 
ftill fmafler fibres: thefe fibres firft conftitute the fubftance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries and mufcles. And again, by the various texture and 
different combination of fome or all of thofe parts, the more 
compound organs are framed ; fuch as the lungs, ftomach, 
liver, legs and arms, the fum of all which make up the 

body. , 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak. 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting down the fpringsof life: 

The name of father awes me ftill. Diyd Spantfh Fryar. 
Fi'bRIL. n. f. [fibrille, French.] A fmall fibre or firing. 

The mufcles confift of a number of fibres, and each fibre 
of an incredible number of little fibrils bound together, and 
divided into little cells. CbiyniiHFit. Princ. 

Fi'brous. adj. [fibreux, French, from fibre.] Compofed of 
fibres or ftamina. 

The difference between bodies fibrous and bodies vilcous is 
plain ; for all wool and tow, and cotton and filk, have a 
greedinefs of moifture. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

I faw Petraeus’ arms employ’d around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench’d the fibrous bands, 

The trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryden. 

The fibrous and folid parts of plants pafs unaltered through 
the inteftines. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FFBULA. n f [ Latin. ] The outer and leffer bone of the 
leg, much fmaller than the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
le° ; and its upper end, which is not fo high as the knee, re¬ 
ceives the lateral knob of the upper end of the tibia into a 
fmall finus, which it has in its inner fide. Its lower end is 
received into the fmall finus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large procefs, which forms the outer ankle. Quincy. 
Fl'CKLE. ad]. [ pcol, Saxon.] 

Changeable; unconftant; irrefolute ; wavering; unfteady ; 
mutable; changeful; without fteady adherence. 
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Rerhem'ber where we are, 

In France amongft a fickle wavering nation. Shak. Hen.Vl. 

A flave, whofe eafy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 

1 Or likeft hovering dreams, 

The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 

They know how fickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths-and vows are cautioufly believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden . 

We in vain the fickle fex purfue. 

Who change the conftant lover for the new. Prior. 

2. Not fixed ; fubjedl to viciffitude. 

He would be loth 
Us to abolifh; left the adverfary 
Triumph, and fay, fickle their ftate, whom God 
Moft favours ! Milton's Paradfe Lofi, b. ix. 

Fickleness. »./ [from fickle.] Inconftancy; uncertainty; 

unfteadinefs. . 

Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own luttering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs ; but, before his marriage-day, he had 
taken to wife that Baccha of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenefs, 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. Fairy %ueen. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s ficklenefs. ShakeJ. Henry VI. 

Inftability of temper ought to be checked, when it dif- 
pofes men to wander from one fcheme of government to 
another, fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be attended with 
fatal confequences. Addifon's Freeholder, N . 25. 

Whether out of ficklenefs or defign I can t tell, I found 
that what fhe liked one day fhe difliked another. Addifon. 
Fi'ckly. adv. [from fickle .] Without certainty or liability. 

Do not now. 

Like a young wafteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majefly on bankrupt terms, 

To raife a prefent pow’r that’s fickly held 
By the frail tenure of the people’s will. Southern. 

Pl'CO. n.f. [Italian. ] An aft of contempt done with the 

fingers, exprefling a fig for you. 

Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then gives tnepco 
to all that his adverfaries can by fiege, force, or famine at¬ 
tempt againft him. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Fi'ctile. adj. [fiCiilis, Latin.] Moulded into form; manu- 
fadlured by the potter. , , 

The caufe of fragility is an impotency to be extended; 
and therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo fiotile 
earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory . 
Fi'ction. n.f. [fiCtio, Latin ; fiction, French.] 

1. The a& of feigning or inventing. 

If the prefence of God in the image, by a mere fiction ot 
the mind, be a fufficient ground to worfhip that image, is not 
God’s real prefence in every creature a far better ground to 

worfhip it? „ 

FiRion is of the effence of poetry, as well as of painting, 
there is a refcmblance in one of human bodies, things, and 
adions, which are not real; and in the other of a true ltory 

by a fiction. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 . The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difeourfe, fweet tunes, or poets fictions ; 

If ought I ceafe thefe hideous exclamations, 

While that my foul, Ihe, fhe lives in affliaion. Sidney. 
So alfo was the fiction of thofe golden apples kept y a 
dragon, taken from the ferpent, which tempted Evah. Raleipp. 

3. t\ falfehood ; a lye. 

Fi c uous adj [fiCius, Latin ] Fiaitious; imaginary; in¬ 
vented. A word coined by Prior. 

With fancy’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man reftrains, 

And ftudy’d lines and fiCiious circles draws. 
FICTFTIOUS. adj. [fiCiitius, Latin.] 

1. Counterfeit; falfe; not genuine. 

Draw him ftriaiy fo. 

That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings ol fictitious fame. 

2. Feigned ; imaginary. . i 

The human perfons are as fictitious as the airy ones, 

Belinda refembles you in nothing but in beauty. °P e ’ 

3. Not real; not true. 

Milton, fenfible of this defea in the fubjeft o[ his poem, 
brought into it two chara&ers of a fhadowy and fidhtious n 
ture, in the perfons of fin and death, by which means ® „ 
interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. AddtJ Pf 
Fictitiously, adv. [ from fiCitious. ] Falfely ; coun 
feitly. * n 

Thefe pieces are fiCtiiioufiy fet down, and have no copy 
nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 2 • 

Fid. n.f [fitta, Italian.] A pointed iron with which leame 

untwift their cords. f n ^ 

FFDDLE. n. f. [pbele, Saxon ; vedel, Dutch ; fidel, German, 

fidicula, Latin ; fi.Ul , Erfe.] 

1. A ftringed inftrument of mufick ; a violin. 


Prior. 


Dryden 
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In trials of mufical fkill the judges die! riotcroWrt tie fiddle, 
but the performer. Stillingfieet. 

The adventure of the bear arid fiddle 

Is fung; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras. 

She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow over every 
part of the firings; but could not, for her heart, find where¬ 
about the tune lay. Addifion's Guardian, N°. 98; 

To FFddle. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiftocles being defired at a feaft to touch a lute, he 
faid he could not fiddle, but he could make a fmall town a 
great city. Bacon's EJfays. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make fenates dance. Pope. 

2. To trifle; to ftiift the hands often, and do nothing, like a 
fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 

A cunning fellow obferved, that old Lewis had ftole away 
part of the map, and faw him fiddling and turning the map, 
trying to join the two pieces together. Arbuth. H of J. Bull. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juftly call fiddling work, 
where abundance of time is fpent, and little done Swift. 

Fi'ddlefaddle. n.f. [A cant word.] Trifles. 

She faid that their grandfather had a horfe fhot at Edgehill, 
and their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; with abundance of 
fiddlefaddle of the fame nature. SpeCator , N°. 299. 

Fi'ddlefaddle. adj. Trifling; giving trouble* or making a 
buftle about nothing. 

■ She was a troublefome fiddlefaddle old woman, and fo cere¬ 
monious that there was no bearing of her. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 

Fi'ddler. n.f. [from fiddle.] A mufician; one that plays 
upon the fiddle. 

Let no fawey fiddler prefume to intrude, 

Unlefs he is fent for to vary our blifs. Ben. Johnfon. 

Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more fkilful in the 
trade than he was. "Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Thefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 

Twill turn all politicks to j efts. 

Dory, 

Dryden. 
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To be repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers fing at feafts. 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 

Fi'ddlestick. n.f. [fiddle and flick.] The bow and hair 
which a fiddler draws over the fixings of a fiddle. 

His grifly beard was long and thick. 

With which he ftrung his fiddle/lick. Hudibras, p. i. 

Fi'ddlestring. n.f. [fiddle and firing.] Theftring of a 
fiddle ; that which makes the noife. 

A fiddlefiring , moiftened with water, will fink a note in a 
little time, and confequently muft be relaxed or lengthened 
one fixteenth. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fidelity, n.f. [fidelitas, Latin; fidelite, French.] 

1. Honefty; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, 
preached only as a witnefss now the principal thing required 
in a witnefs is a fidelity. Hooker , b.x.f. 19. 

2. Faithful adherence. 

They miftake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 

To Fidge-. lv.n. [A cant word.] To move nimbly and 

ToFi'dget. S irregularly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 

Tim, thou’rt the Punch to ftir up trouble in ; 

You wriggle, fidge , and make a rout. 

Put all your brother puppets out; 

Run on in a perpetual round. 

To teaze, perplex, difturb, confound. Swift. 

Fidu'cial. adj. [ fiducia, Latin.] Confident; undoubting. 
Faith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and obediential fub- 
miffion to the commands. Hammond's PraCt. Catech. 

Fiduciary, n.f. [fiduciarius, Latin.] 

1. One who holds any thing in truft. 

2 . One who depends on faith without works. 

1 lie fecond obftru&ive is that of the fiduciary , that faith . 
is the only inftrument of his juftification; and excludes good 

Fiou'ciarT C °|. tnbutln S an y thin g tow ard it. Hammond. 

1. Confident; fteady; undoubting; untouched with doubt. 

which IS required of us, is then perfefl, when 
reveTfed “ “ “ Zjiducmr y affen( A° whatever the Gofpel has 
NoT m be doubted. “ P D ‘“«” 

Elaiann can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary 
obedience, unlefsat her own home, where (he is exemnlarilv 

PIEF “ fiff, f ahi S h cxaa obedience. Howel’s Voc. Fo-e/t. 

T o the next realm fhe ftretch’d her fway. 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey • 

A chamber of dependencies was fram’d* 

And the wholes in tight of poetry, ft,e claim'd. Dryd. 

fiefs, for which the poffeffors were 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


weie in the nature ui tiers, ror w 
obliged to do perfonal fervice at fea. 
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Field, n.f. [yclo, Saxon; feld, German; veld, Dutch.] 

1. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 

Live with me, and be rriy love* 

And we will all the pleafure prove,, 

That hills and vallies; dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

By the civil law the corpfe of perforis deceafed were buried 
but of the city in th c fields. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

2. Ground not enclofed. 

Field lands are not exempted froin mildews, nor .yet from 
fmut, where it is more than in inciofed lands. MortimAHush. 

9. Cultivated trail of ground. 

Or great OfiriS, Who firft taught the Twain 
In Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. Pope's Statius . 

The open country : oppofed to quarters. 

Since his majefty went int- the field, 

I have feen her rife from her bed rhakefpeanfs Macbeth . 

5. The ground of battle. 

What though the field b loft, 

All is not loft. - Alton's Paradife Lofi, b. i. 

When a man is in the field, a mode-rare fkill in fencing ra¬ 
ther expofes him to the fword of his enemy than fecures him 
from it. Locke. 

6. A battle ; a campaign; the ailion of an army while it keeps 
the field. 

You maintain feveral failions ; 

And whilft a field fhould be difpatch’d and fought. 

You are difputing of your generals. T Henry VI. 

7; A wide expanfe. 

The god a clearer fpace for heav’n defign’d ; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 

Afk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

8. Space; compafs; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himfelf a large field to expatiate 
in : he expofes failings in human nature. Addifon's Spectator . 

I fhould enter upon a field too wide, and too much beaten, 
if I fhould difplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge , 
Who can this field of miracles furvey. 

And not with Galen all in rapture fay. 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore's Creation . 

9. The ground or blank fpace on which figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the pi£lure be clean, light, and 
well united with colour. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

lb. [In heraldry.] The furface of a Ihield. 

Fi'elded. adj. [from field.] Being in field of battle. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work ; 

That we with fmoking fwords may march from hence, 

To help our fielded friends. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Field-basil, n.f. [field and bafil] A plant with a labiated 
flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe upper lip is upright-, 
roundifh, and generally fplit in two ; but the beard, or under 
lip, is divided into three fegments : thefe flowers are difpofed 
in whorles round the ftalks, and are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds. Miller. 

FFeldbed. n.f. [field and bed.] A bed contrived to be fet up 
eafily in the field. 

Romeo, good-night; I’ll to my trucklebed. 

This ficldbed is too cold for me to* fleep. Shak. Rom. andjul. 

Fi'eldfare. n.f. [yelb and pijian, to wander in the fields I 
A bird. J 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if they come 
early out of the northern countries, with us {hew cold 
, Winters. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N°. 816. 

F1 eldm arsh al. n.f. [field and taarfhal.] Commander of 
an army in the field. 

Fi'eldm 'Use. »./. [field and miufe. ] A moufe that bur¬ 
rows in banks, and makes her houfe with various apart- 
ments. r 

The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground. Dryden. 
Fieldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them in hard 

^ , W,nters - Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fi'eldofficeR. n.f. [field and officer.] An officer whofe 
command in the field extends to a whole regiment: as the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 

Fi'eldpiece adj. [field and piece.] Small cannon ufed in 
battles, but not in fieges. 

The bafla pianting upon the hills on the 

.North-fide, did from thence grievoufly annoy the defendants. 

n p Knolles's Hifiory cf the Turks, 

Fiend, n.f. [pem>, pionb, Saxon, a foe.] J 

1. An enemy; the great enemy Of mankind; fatan; thedevi! 

a. A^“ 7 the foUi Shah/Pear/S K - ^ 

What now, had I a body again, I could 
Coming from hell; what fiends would wifii fhould be. 

And Hannibal could not have wifh’d to fee. B. Johnf. Cat 
I he hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey, and feek their wonted food ; 

I he fiend remounts his courfer. Dryden's Theo. and Hon 
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(3 woman ! woman! when to ill thy rriirid 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Popes Odyjfey'. 
FIERCE, adj. [far, French ; ferox, Latin.] 
i. Savage; ravenous; caiily enraged. 

Thou hunteft me as a fierce iion. job* 

1. Vehement in rage ; eager of mifchief. 

Deftru&ion enters in the treacherous wood, 

And vengeful (laughter, fierce for human blood. Pope. 
Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die Pope. 

With that the god. whofe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Fierce to Phceacia croft the vaft profound. Pope's Od.Jfey. 

7. Violent; outrageous 

Curfed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. Gen. xlix. 7. 

4. Pafiionate; angry ; furious. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Diftinaion (hould be rich in _ Shakefpeare s Cymbehne. 

A man brings his mind to be pofitive and fierce for politions 
' whofe evidence he has never examined. Locke. 

5. Strong; forcible. 

The fhips, though fo great, are driven of fierce winds ; 
yet are they turned about with a very (mall helm. fa. iii. 2. 
Fiercely, adv. [from fierce ] Violently; furioufly. 

Battle join’d, and both fulesfierte’y fought. Shak. H. VI. 
The defendants, fiercely aflailed by their enemies before, 
and beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoufly 
diftreffed. Kvolless Hijlory of the Turks. 

The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 
hum more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather, and fo 
furthered! the confumption. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Fierceness. n.f. [from fierce.] 

1. Ferocity ; favagenefs. . ^ . 

The fame defed of heat which gives a fiercenefs to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. Eagernefs for blood ; fury. 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a monftrous lion, with 
a fhe-bear not far from him, of little lefs fiercenefs. Sidney . 

3. Quicknefs to attack ; keennefs in anger and refentment. 

The Greeks are ftrong, and fkilful to their (Length, 
Fierce to their (kill, and to their fiercenefs valiant. Shake/. 

4. Violence; outrageous paftion. 

His pride and brutal fiercenefs I abhor; 

But fcorn your mean fufpicions of me more. Dryd. Aureng. 
Fierifa'cias. [In law.] A judicial writ, that lies at all 
times within the year and day, for him that has recovered m 
an aaion of debt or damages, to the fheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages of his goods, againft 
whom the recovery was had. Cowel. 

Fi'eriness. n.f [from fiery.] 

1. Hot qualities ; heat; acrirfiony. 

The afhes, by their heat, their fierinefs , and their drynefs, 
belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 

2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 

The Italians, notwithftanding their natural fierinefs of tem¬ 
per, affedt always to appear fober and fedate. Aduijon. 

Fl'ERY. adj. [from fire.] 

1. Confiding of fire. 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy Eaft 
Yet harneffed his fiery footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 

When the laft deadly fmoak aloft did fteam. Fairy Queen. 

I know, thou’dft rather 

Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph , . 

Than flatter him in a bower. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

2. Hot like fire. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thy entrails. 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death ? Shak. H. v 1 . 

3. Vehement; ardent; active. 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shake]. Rich. 111. 

I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world. 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown 

Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shake]. A. John. 

4. pafiionate ; outrageous ; eafily provoked. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 

How unremoveable, and fixt he is , 

In his own courfe. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

c. Unreftrained ; fierce.. , . 

Then, as I faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery fteed. 

Which his afpiring rider feem’d to know, 

With flow but ftately pace kept on his.courfe. Shak. R. II. 

Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 

Th’ audacious wretch four fiery courfers drew. Drydeq. 

6. Heated by fire. , 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut, by rea- 

fon of the fliarpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by 
means of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. 54. 
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See! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 

Short is his joy ; he feels theory wound. 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. Pope. 
Fife. n.f. [fifrr, French.] A pipe blown to the drum; mi¬ 
litary wind-mufick. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! oh farewell! 

Farewell the neighing fteed and the fhnll trump, 

The fpirit-ftirring drum, th’ ear-piercingyz/L ShakOthello. 

Thus the gay vi&im, with frefh garlands crown’d. 

Pleas’d with the facred fife's enlivening found, 

Through gazing crowds in folemfi ftate proceeds. Phillips. 
Fi'fteen. adj. [yyyryne, Saxon.] five and ten. 

I have dreamed and flept above fome fifteen years and 
more> Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Fifteenth, adj. [yiyceo^a, Sax ] The ordinal of fifteen; 
the fifth after the tenth. 

A ffteentb part of filver incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered by any water of reparation, except you put a greater 
quanty of filver to draw up the lefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

London fends but four burgefles to parliament, although 
it bear the fifteenth part of the charge of the whole nation in 
all publick taxes and levies. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

FIFTH, adj. [pyta, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 

With finding afpe& you ferenely move, 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dr.yden. 

Juft as I wifh’d, the lots were caft on four, 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope's Odyjfey, b ix. 

2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the part which they 
exprefs: a fifth, a fifth part; a third, a third part. 

The publick fhall have loft four fifths of its annual income 
for ever. Swift. 

Fi'fthly. adv. [from fifth.] In the fifth place. 

Fifthly, living creatures have a more exadl figure than 
plants. Bacon's hatural Hijlory, N°. 607. 

Fiftieth, adj. [yiyteojoJja, Saxon.] The ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium be rarer within the fun’s body than at its 
furface, and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch 
from its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth part of an 
inch from its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 

I fee no reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould ftp^ any 
where. Newton's Opt 

Fi'fty. adj. Saxon.] Five tens. 

A wither’d hermit, five fcore Winters worn. 

Might fhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakefpeare. 
Judas ordained captains over thoufands, hundreds, fifties , 
and tens. . * Mac. iii. 55 * 

The breadth of the ark fhall be fifty cubits. Gen. vi. 15. 
In the Hebrew there is a particle confifting but of one let¬ 
ter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty feveral figni- 
fications. Locke. 

FIG. n.f. [ficus, Latin; figo, Spanifh; figue, French.] 

1. A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are always inclofed 
in the middle of the fruit, confift of the leaf, and are male 
and female in the fame fruit: the male flowers are fituated 
towards the crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
near the ftalk, are fucceeded by (mail hard feeds: the intire 
fruit is, for the moft part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval fhape, is flefhy, and of a fweet tafte. Miller . 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches rife, 

And {hoot a leafy foreft to the fkies. Pope's Odyjfey , b. xii. 

Or lead me through the maze. 

Embowering endlefs of the Indian fig. . Thomfon's Summer. 

2. A lufeious foft fruit; the fruit of the figtree. 

It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to 

put forth leaves, have his top cut off. Bacon's Pat. Hi/lory. 
Figs are great fubduers of acrimony. Arbuthnot on:Diet. 
To Fig. v. a. [SeeF.CO.] 

1. To infult with fico’s or contemptuous motions of the fingers. 
When Piftol lies, do this, and fig me like 

The bragging Spaniard. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To put fomething ufelefs into one’s head. Low cant. 

Away to the fow fhe goes, and figs her in the crown with 

another ftory. L'EJlrangc. 

Fi'gapple. n.f. A fruit. 

A figapple hath no core or kernel, in thefe refembhng a fig* 
and differing from other apples. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fi'gmarigoi.d. n.f A plant. It is fucculent, and has the ap¬ 
pearance of houfeleek : the leaves grow oppofite by pairs. Mill. 
To FIGHT, v. n. preter . fought \ part. pail', fought, [jreohran, 
Saxon.] 

1. To contend in battle; to war ; to make war ; to battle; to 
contend in arms. It is ufed both of armies and Angle com¬ 
batants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. Hen . v I. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and fquadrons, and right form of war. Shakejp. 

The common queftion is, if we muft now furrender Spam, 

what 
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what have we been fighting for all this while ? The anfwer is 
ready : we have been fighting Sot the ruin of the publick in- 
tereft, and the advancement of a private. Swift. 

For her confederate nations/^/, and kings were (lain, 
Troy was o’erthrown, and a whole empire fell. Phillips. 

2. To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle fight. 

One fhall undertake to fight againft another. 2 Efdr. xiii. 

The poor wren, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight , 

The young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakef Macb. 

3. To a<ft as a foldier in any cafe. 

Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleftine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. K. John. 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Add Jon's Cato. 

4. It has with before the perfon oppofed. 

5. To contend. 

The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. Sandys. 

To Fight, v . a. To war againft; to combat againft. 

Himfelf alone, an equal match he boafts. 

To fight the Phrygian and the Aufonian hofts. Dryd. /F.n. 

Fight, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. 

2. Combat; duel. 

Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 

And thrice I fent him to the Stygian fhore, 

’Till the laft ebbing foul return’d no more. Dryden's /En. 

3. Something to fereen the combatants in fhips. 

Fi'ghter. n.f. [from fight.] Warriour; duellift. 

1 will return again into the houfe, and defire fome conduct 
of the lady : I am no fighter. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

O, ’tis the coldeft youth upon a charge. 

The moft deliberate fighter ! Dr) den's Allfor Love. 

FFghting. participial adj. [from fight.] 

1. Qualified for war ; fit for battle. 

An hoft of fighting men went out to war by bands. 2 Chro. 

2. Occupied by war ; being the feene of war. 

In fighting fields, as far the fpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope's OdyfJ. 

Fi'gment. n.f. [ figmentum , Latin.] An invention; a fic¬ 
tion ; the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was raifed the figment of Briareus, 
who, dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies of 
thofe times afiigned him an hundred hands. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The moft frightful paffages, probably fo ftrange as to be 
hardly credible; it carried rather an appearance of figment 
and invention, in thofe that handed down the memory of it, 
than of truth and reality. IVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

FYgpecker. n.f. [fig and peck.] A bird. 

Fi'gulate. adj. [from figulus, Latin.] Made of potters 
clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. [from figure , Latin.] Capable of being 
brought to certain form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 
figurable, but not water. 

^ The differences of impreflible and not impreflible, figurable 
and not figurable, fciflible and not fciflible, are plebeian no¬ 
tions. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

F igurabi'lity. n.f [from figurable.] The quality of bein» 
capable of a certain and ftable form. 

Fi'gural. adj. [from figure ] 

1. Reprefented by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers in the 
figural refemblances of feveral regions. Browns lulg. Err. 

2. Figural Numbers. Such numbers as do or may reprefent 
fome geometrical figure, in relation to which they are always 
confidered, and are either lineary, fuperficial, orfolid. Harris. 

Fi'gurate. adj. [figuratus, Latin.] 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit is able to fpread 
and continue itfelf, fo far goeth the fhape or figure, and then 


is determined. 


Bacon. 


2. Refembling any thing of a determinate form : as, figurate 
ftones retaining the forms of (hells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Fi'gurate Counterpoint. [In mufick.] That wherein there 
is a mixture of difeords along with the concords Harris 

5. Figurate Defiant. [In mufick.] That wherein difeords 
are concerned, as well, though not fo much, as concords • 
and may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
muuck, in regard that in this are introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and 
whatever elfe is capable of adorning the compofition. Harris 
Figuration, n.f. [figuratus, Latin.] 

J. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a voice, with 
motion thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the air in variety of words. Bacon's Nat. Hit} 

1 he att ol giving a certain form. 
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If motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivification 
and figuration in living creatures perfedh Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

Figurative, adj. [ figuratf-ve , Fr. from figura, Latin.] 

1. Reprefenting fomethingelfe; typical; reprefefitative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative , and ferved by God’s 
appointment but for a time, to fhadow out the true everlaft-. 
ing glory of a more divine faruftity; where into Chrift being 
long fince entered, it feemeth that all thefe curious exornations 
(Lould rather ceafe. Hooker, b.v.f. 15. 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive meaning; 
not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for underftanding words 
in a figurative fenfe, which cannot be literally underftood 
without overthrowing the plained: evidence of fenfe and 
reafon. Stillingfieet's Defi ofDifc. on Rom. Idol. 

This is a figurative expreffion, where the words are ufed in 
a different fenfe from what they fignify in their firft ordinary 
intention. Rogers , Sermon 14. 

3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exornations; full of 
changes from the original fenfe. 

Sublime fubjedfs ought to be adorned with the fublimeft and 

^ with the molt figurative expreflions. Dryden's Juvenal, Pref. 

Figuratively, adj. [from figurative.] By a figure; in a 
fenfe different from that which words originally Imply; not 
literally. 

1 he cuftom of the ajzoftle is figuratively to transfer to him¬ 
felf, in the firft perfon, what belongs to others. Hammond. 

The words are different, but the fenfe is drill the fame; for 
therein are figuratively intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices are repre¬ 
hended, partly dramatically, partly fimply; but, for the mod: 
part, figuratively and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

FPGURE. n.f. [figura, Latin.] 

1. The form of any thing as terminated by the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite figures , and the dower numbers 
are chiefly five and four; as in primrofes, briar-rofes, fingle 
mufkrofes, (ingle pinks and gilliflowers, &c. which have five 
leaves; lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglafs. See. which 
have four leaves. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it is in the wa¬ 
ter, fo that one may print on it all kind of figures , and give it 
what (hape one pleafes. Boyle. 

. Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; for pure fpace 
is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether there be 
or be not body in it, it is uniformly continued. Locke. 

2. Shape; form ; femblance. 

He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his age- 
doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. Shakefpeare. 

3. Berfon; external form; appearance graceful or inelegant, 

mean or grand. ° 

5 ^ blue German (hall the Tigris drink. 

E’er I, forfaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget t he figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's Virgil 
1 was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his figure and deli¬ 
very, as well as with his dilcourfes. Addifon's Spectator. 

c or perfon, in man or woman, gives credit 

at firft fight to the choice of either. ClarijTa 

4. Diftingui(hed appearance; eminence; remarkable chara tier'. 

v nile fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport 
1 he caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 

I made fom efigure there; nor was my name 

ObRure, nor I without my (hare of fame. Dryden's /En. 

1 he (peech, I believe, was not fo much defigned by the 
kmght to inform the court, as to give him u. figure in my eye, 
and keep up h,s credit in the country. JJdifins SpeBctcr. 
Not a woman fhall be unexplained that makes a figure either 

Whether or no they have done well to lit you up for 
making another kind of figure, time will witnefs. Addifon 

beflPZ Pn T \"’ ade Ve, V" &*“ “l ,on the who 

befoie were the favourites of the people. Addifon's Freeholder. 

flewhaVelfe. ,maSei f ° n " ed in of 

I he ieveral ftatnes, which Teemed at a difiance to be made 
fit fnow ’ WCre n ° thin S elfe .fc.ntan yfigure, 

6 . Representations in painting; perfons exwlbhldijcoZmfa 

In the: principal figures of a piflure the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the finews of Ins art; for in them conlifts the principal 
beauty of his work. ' n T 

My favourite books and pictures fell; ujsefnoy. 

Kindly throw in a little figure. 

And fet the price upon the bigger p • 

7. Arrangement; difpolition; modification. 

rnJn . * °fi a l 7 llogifm is tlle P ro P er difpofition of the 

middle term with the parts of the queftion. fFatts’s Logi i 

8. A character denoting a number. RogtU. 

Hearts, ‘ojigues, figures, feribes, bards, poets cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, ling, number 

CI s r. f° n K h °‘T • * hak 'fp'°re's Ant. and Chop tr„ 
He that feeketh to be eminent amongft able men, huh a 

great 
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trreat talk; but that is ever good for. the publick : but he that 
plots to be the only figure among cyphers, is the decay of a 
whole age. Bacon's EJfays. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo in 
human affairs words pafs for things themfelves Souths berm, 
q The horofcope; the diagram of the afpe&s of the aitrolo- 

glC We dVnot know what’s brought to pafs under the profef- 
fion of fortunetelling: {he works by charms, by; fpells, by 
the figure^ and dawbry beyond our element. bhakejgeare. 

He fet r figure to difcover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras, p. in. cant- i. 
Figure flingers and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell the for- 
tunes'of kingdoms, and have no forefight in what “'’“™ s 
themfelves. . L'EJlrcnge, 94 - 

xc. rin theology.] Type reprefentative. 

Who was the figure of him that is to come. R.mans . 

„. [In rhetoric*.] Any mode of (peeking in which words are 
detorted from their literal and primitive fenfe. In find. ac¬ 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any affefl.on 
of a fentence a figure i but they are generally confounded by 
the exacted writers. 

Silken terms ^precile, 

Three pil’d hyperboles, fpruce affe&ation, 

Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. b hake]peart. 

Here is a ftrange figure invented againft the plain 2nd na¬ 
tural fenfe of the words; for by praying to bedow, mud be 
underdood only praying to pray. btillingfieet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught to 
exprefs themfelves in the language they are always to ufe; as 
if the names of the figures that embellidied the difeourfe of 
thofe, who underdood the art of fpeaking, were the very art 

and {kill of fpeaking well. Lccke ' 

12. [In grammar.] Any deviation from the rules of analogy or 

fy n tax. . 

To Fi'gure. v. a. [figuro, Latin.] 

,. To form into any determinate diape. 

Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs and 
branches, are not figured, and keep no order. ^ Bacon 

Accept this goblet, rough wit hfigur d gold. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To fhow by a corporeal refemblance: as in pi&ure or ita- 

tuary. ... f 

Arachne/garV how Jove did abule 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear ; fo lively feen, 

That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. Spenjer. 

Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on high, 

O’er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. Pope, 

o. To cover or adorn with figures. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay apparel for an almfman’s gown, 

My figur'd goblets for a difh of wood. Shake/. Richard II. 

4. Todiverfify; to variegate with adventitious forms or 
matter. 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, ^ 

Startle mine eyes, and makes me more amaz d 
Than had I feen the vaulty top of heav’n 
Figur'd quite o’er with burning meteors. Shakefp . K. John. 
r To reprefent by a typical or figurative refemblance. 

When iacraments are faid to be vifible figns of invilible 
grace, we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 
for which thefe heavenly myfteries were inftituted ; and the 
matter whereof they confift is fuch as fignifieth, figureth , and 
reprefenteth their end. Hooker , b. v. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed. Shake/. Hen. IV. 

Marriage rings are not of this ftuft : 

Oh 1 why Ihould ought lefs precious or lefs tough 
Figure our loves ? 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a globe in 
his hand to figure out the earth that is enlightened and actuated 
bv his beams. ^ddijon on ancient Medals. 

6. To image in the mind. ...... 

None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and his life 
wearing off, can figure to himfelf thofe imaginary charms in 
riches and praife, that men are apt to do in the warmth of 

their blood. . Tu 

If love, alas! be. pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure , and no tongue declare. Prior. 

7. To prefigure; to forefhow. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 

In this the heaven figures fome event. Shake/ Henry VI. 
8 To form figuratively ; to ufe jn a fenfe not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expreffions do well to illuftrate 
more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accuilomed to. Lotke. 

Figurh-fiinger. n.fi [ figure and Jhng. ] A pretender to 

affrology and prediction. 

Quacks, figure-fiingers, pettifoggers, and republican plot¬ 
ters cannot well live without it. Collier of Confidence. 
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Fi'gwort. n.fi [fig and wort.] A plant. 

It hath an anomalous flower, confiding of one leaf, gaping 
at both Tides, and generally globular, cut as it were into two 
lips, under the upper one of which are two fmall leaves. Mill. 
Filaceous, adj. [from filum, Lat.J Confuting of threads; 
compofed of threads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime-trees: it is the ftalk 
that maketh the filaceous matter commonly, and fometimes 
the down that groweth above. bacon s Natural Hificry, 

FPL ACER, n.fi [filazarius, low Lat. filurn .] An officer inthe 
Common Pleas, lo called becaufe he files thofe writs wheFeon 
he makes procefs. T here are fourteen of them in their feveral 
divifions and counties: they make out all original procefs, as 
well real as perfonal and mixt. _ Harris . 

Fi'larient. n.f. [filament , Fr. filament a, Latin.] A flender 
thread ; a body flender and long like a thread. 

The effluvium paffing out in a fmaller thread, and more 
enlightened filament , it ftirreth not the bodies interpofed. Bro. 

T he lungs of confumptives have been confumed, nothing 
remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of 
withered veins and filaments. Harvey on Con/umptions, 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulfive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear. 

Which form the fpringy texture of the air 
And thofe ffill ftrike the next, ’till to the fight 
The quick vibration propagates the light. Blackm. Creation 
The dung of horfes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as fuch combuftible. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Fi'lbert. n. / [This is derived by Junius and Skinner from 
the long beards or hufks, as corrupted from full beard, or full 
of beard. It probably had its name, like many other fruits, 
from fome one that introduced or cultivated it; and is there¬ 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert , the name of him who 
brought it hither.] A fine hazel nut with a thin {hell. 

In Auguft comes fruit of all forts ; as plumbs, pears, apri¬ 
cots, barberries, filberts , mulkmelons, monklhoods of all 
colours. Bacon, EJfay 47. 

Thou haft a brain, fuch as it is indeed ! 

On what elfe fhould thy worm of fancy feed ? 

Yet in a filbert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dor/et. 

T here is alfo another kind, called the filbert of Conftan- 
tinoplei the leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either 
of the former : the beft are thofe of a thin {hell. Mortimer. 

To FILCH, v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology. The 
French word filer , from v/hich fome derive it, is of very late 
production, and therefore cannot be its original.] To fteal; 
to take by theft; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty thefts. 

He {hall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by keeping 
his cattle in inclofures, where they {hall always have fafe 
being, that none are continually filched and ftolen, Spenfer. 

The champion robbeih by night, 

And prowleth and filebetb by daie. TuJ/er's Husbandry. 

Who fteals my purfe, fteals trafli; ’tis fomething, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been flave to thouiands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakefipeare's Othello. 

His thefts were too open; his filching was like an unfkilful 
finger, he kept no time. Shake/. Merry Wives of IVind/r. 

He could difeern cities like hives of bees, wherein every 
bee did nought elfe but fting; fome like hornets, fome like 
filching wafps, others as drones. Burton on Melancholy . 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady’s heart away. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 
The pifmire was formerly a hufbandman, that fecretly 
filched away his neighbour’s goods. L'EJlrange's Fables- 

Fain would they filch that little food away, 

While unreftrain’d thofe happy gluttons prey. Dryden. 

So fpeeds the wily fox, alarm’d by fear. 

Who lately filch'd the turkey’s callow care. Gays Trivia. 
Fi'lcher. n.f. [from filch.] A thief ; a petty robber. 

FILE. n.f. [ file , French ; filum , a thread, Latki.] 

1. A thread. 

But let me refume the file of my relation, which this ob¬ 
ject of books, beft agreeable to my courfe of life, hath a little 
interrupted. ffitton- 

2. A line on which papers arc ftrung to keep them in order. ^ 
All records, wherein there was any memory of the kings 

attainder, Ihould be cancelled and taken off the file. Bacon . 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually let 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe, and then rank them 
into feveral files, according to the fubjeft matters. Bacon- 

Th’ apothecary-train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prefeription make. Dryden- 

3. A catalogue; roll; feries. 

Our prefent muflers grow upon the file ... 

To five and twenty thoufand men of choice. Shake/ H. 1 
The valu’d fi e 

Diftinguifhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. Shah Mac • 
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4. A line of foldiers railged one behind another. 

Thofe goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war 

Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shakefipeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

So faying, on he led his radia nt files, 

Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradifie Loft, b. iv. 

5. [peol, Saxon; vijle, Dutch.] An inftrument to rub down 
prominences. 

The rough or coarfe-toothed file , if it be large, is called a 
rubber, and is to take off the unevennefs of your work which 
the hammer made in the forging: the baftard-toothed file is to 
takeout of your work the deep cuts, or file-ftrokes, the rough 
file made ; the fine-toothed file is to take out the cuts, or file- 
ftrokes, the baftard file made; and the fmooth file is to take 
out thofe cuts, or file-ftrokes, that the fine file made. Moxon. 
Yet they had a file for the mattocks and for the coulters. 

1 Sa. xiii. 21. 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, - 
Files in their hands and hammers at their fide. 

And nails for loofen’d fpears, and thongs forlhields provide. 

Dryden'5 Knight's Tale. 

Filecu'tter. /. n. [file and cutter.] A maker of fi.'es. 

Gad-fteel is a tough fort of fteel: filecutters ufe it to make 
their chiflels, with which they cut their files. Moxon. 

To File. v. a. [from filum , a thread.] 

1. To firing upon a thread or wire. Whence to file a bile is to 
offer it in its order to the notice of the judge. 

From the day his firft bill was filed he began to Collect 
reports. Arbuihnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. [from peolan, Saxon.] To cut with a file. 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of that 
offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little lefs. 

Hooker, b. v. / 27. 

His humour is lofty, his difeourfe peremptory, his tongue 
filed, and his eye ambitious. Shake/ Love's Labour Loji. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a blemilh by 
filing or cutting off the head of fuch an overgrown tooth. Ray . 

3. [from plan.] To foul; to fully; to pollute. This fenfe is 
retained in Scotland. 

For Banquo’s iffue have I fiVd my mind. 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d. Shakefp. 

His weeds, divinely fafhioned, 

All fil d and mangl’d. Chapman's Lliads, b. xviii. 

To File. v. n. [from the noun.] To march in a file, not 
abreaft, but one behind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, ’till we drew up 
in good order, and filed off. Tatler , N°. 8b. 

Did all the grofler atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pond’rous ball, 

And undetermin’d into order fall ? Blackmore's Creation. 
FFlemot. n.f. [corrupted from feueille morte , a dead leaf, 
French.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wifii for are blue or filemot, 
turned up with red. Swift's Dhett. to the Footman. 

ciler. n.f.' [fromfile.] One who files; one who ufes the 
file in cutting metals. 

FI LIAL, adj. [filial-le, French; filius, Latin.] 

1. Pertaining to a fon ; befitting a fon. 

My mifehievous proceeding may be the glory of his filial 
piety, the only reward now left for fo great a merit. Sidney. 
From impofition of ftri< 5 t laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial 5 works of law, to works of faith. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

He griev d, he wept, the fight an image brought 
Ot his own filial love; a fadly pleafing thought. Dryden 

2. Bearing the charader or relation of a fon. 

And thus the /?//*/jjodhead anfw’ring fpoke. Milt. P. L. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence Iheds, 

Sprigs of like leaf ere£ their///*/ heads; 

And when the parent rofe decays and dies, 

, W ith a refembling face the daughter buds arife. Prior 
Filiation, n.fi [from filius, Latin.] The relation of a fon 
to a iather; correlative to paternity. 

The relation of paternity and filiation , between the firft and 
lecond pei fon, and the relation between the facred perfons of 
the 1 runty, and the denomination thereof, muft needs be 
eternal, becaufe the terms of relation between whom that 

f/l Nr? ft r r l eterna ',- , Hale ' S 0 ri S in °f Mankind. 

' h “' ”■(■ [without a lingular; from file.] Fragments 

tubbed oft by the action of the file. D m ents 

of j ron in vinegar, will, with a decoc¬ 

tion ot galls, make good ink, without any copperofe at all. 

Tt, . Bnwn's Vulgar Errours, b. v i. c. i 2 . 

th n? K P ', ngS thofe i^els are of more value 

To f r r h whu V n m of c rdlnary authors - FeUm o» Clajr. 

1 °.^ ‘™* n ' [ pylLn, Saxon.] ^ 

1. loftore ’till no more can be admitted. 

Fill th.ne horn with oil. 1 Sa- 

brim/^ Waterpots vvith water > and eney filled them up to the 

Jo. ii. 7. 
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The earth is filled with violence through theni. Geh. vi. 13i 

2. To ftore abundantly. 

Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the Teas. Gen. 

3. To fatisfy; to content. 

Nothing but the fupreme and abfolute Infinite can ade A 
quately fill and fuper-abuhdantly fatisfy the infinite defires of 
intelligent beings. Cheyne s Phil. Prince 

4. To glut; to furfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

—Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shake/. 

5. To Fill out. To pour out liquor for drink. 

6. To Fill out. To extend by fomething contained. 

I only fpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo loofe about, 

That he wants majefty to fill them out. Dryden. 

7. To Fill up. [Up is often ufed without much addition to the 
force of the verb.] To make full. 

Hope leads from goal to goal. 

And opens ftill, and opens on his foul; 

’Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d, 

It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. Pope's EJfi. on Man). 

8 . To Fill up. To fupply. 

When the feveral trades and profeffions are fupplied, you 
will find moft of thofe that are proper for war abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for filling up the laborious part of life, and carrying on 
the underwork of the nation. Addijon on the tVar. 

9. To Fill up. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether fo much water required for 
the land as for the fea, toraife them to an equal height; be¬ 
caufe mountains and hills would fill up part of that fpace upon 
the land, and fo make lefs water requifite. Burnet. 

10. To Fill up. To engage; to employ. 

Is it far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and fupper. Shakefipeare's Macbeth. 

To Fill. v. n. 

1. To give to drink. 

In the cup which {he hath filled,/// to her double. Rev. xviii. 

We fill to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Shak. Mac. 
i. To grow full. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Things that are fweet and fat are mor e filling, and do fwim 
* and hang more about the mouth of the fiomach, and go not 
down fo fpeedily. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

4. ToYiLhup. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any other 
fea fill up , or by degrees grow fhallower. LVoodward. 

The firft ftage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is 
by furgeons called digeftion ; the fecond, or th e.filling up with 
flefh, incarnation; and the laft, or fkining over, cicatri¬ 
zation. Sharp's Surgery. 

Pill. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete fatisfa&ion. 

Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 

That aye thereof her babes might fuck their fill. Fairy Du. 

But thus inflam’d befpoke the captain, 

Who fcorneth peace {hall have his///of war. Fairfax , b. ii. 
When ye were thlrfty, did I not cleave the rock, and wa¬ 
ters flowed out to your fill? 2 Efd. i. 20. 

Mean while enjoy 

Your///, what happinefs this happy ftate 

Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Amid’ the tree now got, where plenty huno- 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill ° 

I fpar-d not. Milton's faradife Left, b. ix. 

Which made me gently firft remove your fears. 

That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham’s Sophy. 

lour barbarity, which I have heard fo long exclaimed 
againit in town and country, may have its fill of deftruc- 
tmn. J p 

2. [More properly thill.] The place between the (hafts of a 
carriage. 

This mule being put in the ///of a cart, run away with 
the cart and timber Mortimer’s Hufiandry. 

tiller, n.fi [from///.] J 

1. Any thing that fills up room without ufe. 

r ft r ftkfd.u' eer ft er ’ to , fto P a vacancy in the hexameter, and 
connea the preface to the work of Virgil. Dryd. rEn. Dedic. 

not r'ftft ? te a r gentie thoughts and fuitable expref- 
fiiMs u^to 0 ^ and ° f « 

2. One whofe employment is to fill veffels of carriaee ° P ‘‘ 

I hey commonly have three, four, five or fix hewers or 
diggers to four fillers, being proportioned fo as to keep the 
fillers always at work. o 7 ' 

F1 Yk ET ,' If- r/fe, French ; filum, Ladn.l Uusbaytdry. 

1. A band tied round the head or other part 

His baJefu! breath infpiring, as he glides, 

I^ow like a chain around her neck he ridges j 

Now 
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Now like a fillet to her head repairs. 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dryd. Mn. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waift, a fillet binds her hair. Popes Windfi. For. 

•4. The flelhy part of the thigh: applied commonly to veal. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn’d. 

On five {harp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d : 

Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dry dens Ihad. 

3. Meat rolled together, and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake, y 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part, 

In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces, . 

Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies. bwift. 

4 [Inarchiteaure.] A little member which appears in the or¬ 
naments and mouldings, and is otherwife called liftel. Harris. 
To Fi'llet. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2. To adorn with an aftragal. # t 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters 
and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 

To Fi'llip. v. a. [A word, fays Skinner , formed from the 
found. This refemblance I am not able to difeover, and there¬ 
fore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up, by fome 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered.] To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger by a fudden fpring or motion. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ftars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun. Shake/. Corio/. 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftring, it fheweth double or 
•treble. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 183. 

FFllip. n.f. [from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb. 

Fi'lly. n. f. \_filoy-) Welfti; fille, French.] 
s. A young horfe or mare. 

Geld fillies, but tits, yer a nine days of age. 

They die elfe of gelding, or gelders do rage: 

Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone. 

Keep fuch to be breeder, let gelding alone. Tuff. Husband. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy journey’s end, 
when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. buckling. 
2. A young mare, oppofed to a colt or young horfe. 

I jeft to Oberon, and make him fmile, 

When ! a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile. 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Shakefpeare. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of thok fillies 
who are deferibed in the old poet. Addifon s Spectator. 

FILM. n.f. .[pylmejja, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or {kin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, 
to remove the film of the catarad, he never faw any thing 
more clear or perfe& than that white needle. Bacon's N. Hifi. 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the'film remov’d. 

Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred. Milton's ParadifeLofi, b. ii. /. 412. 

A ftone is held up by the films of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to folve 
the phaenomena of fight, fancy, or cogitation, by thofe fleet¬ 
ing fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 

He from thick films (hall purge the vifual ray. 

And on the fightlefs eyeballs pour the day. Pope's Meffiah. 
To Film, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a pellicle or 
thin Ikin. 

It will but Ikin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infefts unfeen. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. adj. {from film.'] Compofed of thin membranes or 
pellicles. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 

Deep ambulh’d in her filent den does lie ; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread. 

Who fc filmy cord fhould bind the ftruggling fly. Dry den. 

They with fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid {hackles bound, ’till death 
Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls 5 fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Phillips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew ; 

Dipt in the richeft tinCture of the Ikies, 

Where light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

To FITTER, v. a. [ filtro , low Latin ; per filum trahere .] 

1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 

2. To ftrain ; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper, 
and fo evaporate it. Grew's Mufaum. 

Fi'lter. n.f. [filtrum , Latin.] 

1. A twift ofi thread, of which one end is dipped in the-liquor 
to be defecated> and the other hangs below the bottom of the 
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See New Dippen- 


Shakefptare. 


veffel, fo that the liquor drips from it. 

SATORY. 

2. A ftrainer ; a fearce. 

That the water, palling through the veins -of the earth, 
Ihould be rendered frelh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the faline particles will 
pafs through a tenfold filter. Kay on the Creation. 

FILFTH. n.f [pRS, Saxon.] 

1. Dirt; naftinefs; any thing that foils or fouls. 

When we in our vicioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Neither may.you truft waters that tafte fweet; for they are 
commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities, which mull: 
needs take in a great deal of filth. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

How perfedt then is man ? From head to foot 
Defil’d with filth, and rotten at the root. Sand\s. 

Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about; 

He ftill has gratitude and fap’ence. 

To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Swift. 

2. Corruption; groffnefs; pollution. 

Such do likewife exceedingly difpofe Us to piety and reli¬ 
gion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Filin fan's Sermons. 

Fj'lthily. adv. [from filthy] Naftily ; foully; grofsly. 

It ftuck filthily in the camel’s ftomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, Ihould be armed, and that a creature of his fize 
Ihould be left defencelefs. L'Efbange, Fable 78. 

Fi'lthiness. n.f [from filthy.] 

1. Naftinefs; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 

Men of virtue fupprefled it, left their fhining Ihould difeo¬ 
ver the others filthinefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy Queen. 
They never duly improved the utmoft of fuch a power, 
but gave themfelves up to all the filthinefs and liccntiouihefsof 
life imaginable. South's Sermons* 

Fi'i.thy. adj. [from filth.'] 

1. Nafty; foul; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul Is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

2. Grofs; polluted. 

As all ftories are not proper fubje&s for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble pi&ure: the fubjeCts 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Dryderis Dufrefnoy . 

To FITTRATE. v. a. [ from filter.] To ftrain; to perco¬ 
late ; to filter. 

The extrad: obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
afhes, and thofe alhes boiled in water and filtrated, yield a 
fiery fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Fi'ltration. n.f. [from filtrate.] A method by which 
liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
{training a liquor through paper, which, by the fmallnefs of 
its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
reft behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the ufual way 
of folution, filtratiany and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ftals, we put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ftrong 
new crucible. Boyle . 

. Fi'mble Hemp. n.f. 

The feafon of pulling of it is firft about Lambas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no feed, which is called fimble he?np. Mortim . Hud. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 

In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 

And afterwards trim it, to ferve at a need, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. Fuff. Husb. 
FIN. n.f [pm, Saxon; Dutch.] The wing of afifh; 
the limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the 
water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with ruffes. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Their fins confift of a number of griftly bones, long and 
{lender, like pins and needles. More's Antid. again/} Athcifm. 
Thus at half-ebb a rowling lea 
Returns, and wins upon the Ihore; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Reft on their fins awhile-, and ftay, 

Then backward take their wond’ring way. 

Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys plies ; 

But as he plies, each bufy arm {brinks in. 

And by degrees is fafhion’d to a fin. Addif Ovid's Mctam. 

Fin-footed* 


Shakefp, Macbeth* 


Dry den. 


1. 


2 . 


FIR 

Fin-foo'ted. arlj, [fin and fiat] Falmipedbus; having feet 
with membranes between the toes. 

It is deferibed like fiffipedes, or birds which have their feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-fo:ted, like 
fwans and geefe, according to the method of nature in lati- 
roftrous or flat-billed birds;, which being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived unto the action, and they are 
framed with fins or oars upon their feet. Braun's Vulg. Err. 

Finable, adj. [from fine.] That admits a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bac. 

He fent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged 
himfelf favoured in bringing his caufe finable. Hayward. 

FINAL, adj. [final, French ; fmalis , Latin ] 

Ultimate; laft. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; hut delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milt. P. L. 
Conclufive; decifive. 

There be many examples where fea-fights. .have been final 
to the wkr. B a cony Effay 30. 

Henry {pent his reign in eftablifhing himfelf, and had 
neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the final conqueft 
of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Mortal; deftru&ive. 

At laft refolv’d to work his final fit) art, 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ft art. Fai. Queen. 

4. Refpe&ing the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they be 2lfo re¬ 
quired as neceflary unto falvation, by way of dire<ft, imme¬ 
diate,- and proper neceflity final ; fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obferving them. Hookery b. ii. 

By its gravity fire raifes the water in pumps, fiphons, and 
other engines; and performs all thofe feats which former phi- 
tofophers, through ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed 
to a final, namely, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are at a lofs for the efficient.. Collier on Fhought. 

Finally, adv. [from final.] 


1. 


2. 


Milton's Agonijles. 


Ultimately; laftly ; in conclufion. 

Sight bereav’d 

May chance to number thee with thofe 
Whom patience finally muft crown. 

Completely; without recovery. 

Their houfes were many times in danger of ruin; yet was 
there not any houfe of noble Englifh in Ireland utterly de- 
ftroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juftice, hut the 
houfe of Defmond only. Davies on Ireland. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally loft, who yet have no 
, mens fins to anfwer for but their own. South's Sermons. 

Fi'kance. n.f [French.] Revenue;, income; profit. It 
is feldom ufed in the Angular. 

This fort of finance hath been increafed by this new device. 

Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 
1 he reudue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer¬ 
tain; as be the efeheats and forfeitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he pra&ifed the fame track when he was 

at tbe fie S e of Byzantium. Arbuthnot. 
FiNAFClER. n.f [French.] One who colleds or farms 
the publick revenue. 

F1 nary. n.f .: [from \ To fine} In the iron works, the fecond 
forge at the iron mills. 

Finch *./ [pne, Saxon.] A fmall bird of which wq have 
T dl ^ nds ’ the goldfinch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

I 0 FIND. v. a. [pinban, Saxon; vinden, Dutch.] 
a. 1 o obtain by fcarching or feeking. 

Affi, and it {hall be given yout feek, and ye {hall find. 

Whereas thou haft Marched all my fluff, wh^haVfhou 
found of all thy houfliold ftufff G^xai ,7 

A bird that flies about, " ’ ^‘ 

And beats itfelf againft the cage. 

Finding at laft no paflage out, 

It fits and fings. ~ , 

2. To obtain fomething loft. Cowley. 

der7rej : oic l ing hath/ '’ WhiSflleeP ’ hC Iayeth if Gn hi * 

I ftlw rt" 1 d 7 S J W,1Cn 1 had loft one ftrftf**' XV ' S ' 

I (hot h's fellow of the felf-fame flight 
I he felf-fame way, with more advifed watch, 

,°ff 'he other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

3 - To meet with ft fall upon. Mmhant °f ^»ice. 

There watchful at the gate they find 
bufp.cion with her eyes behind. M;r ,, 

In woods and forefts thou art f.und. CoLlei 

.. to rA:£. *• ■« 

How oft will he 
Rang’d faitfi complain 1 
A «*d ins fortunes find to be 

bt> airy and fo yain 1 ^ . 

Cowley. 


■e. 
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The torrid zone is no w found habitable. Cowhy.. 

5. To difeover by ftudy. 

Phyficians 

With Iharpen’d fight fome remedies may find. Lryden. 

. Thy maid I ah ,find fome nobler theme. 

Whereon thy doubts to place. C'aw’cy. 

6. To difeover what is hidden. 

A curfe on him who found the oar. Cowley. 

7. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by accident. 

They build on fands, which if unmov’d they find, 

. ’Tis but becaufe there.was no wind. Ccwley . 

8. To gain by any mental endeavour. 

If we for happinefs could leifure find , 

And wand’ring time into a method bind, 

We Ihould not then the great mens favour need. Cowley. 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 

9. To remark; to. obferve. 

Beauty or wit in all I fitid. Cowky. 

10. To deteeft; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When firft found in a lie, talk to him of it as a ftrange 
monftrous matter, and fo Ihame him out of it. Luke. 

1 r. To reach ; to attain. 

They are glad when they can find the grave. Job iii. 22. 

He did the utmoft. bounds of knowledge find , 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley. 

11. Tq meet. 

A clear confcience and heroick mind. 

In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley. 

13. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s own opinion. 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would find. Cowley • 

14. To determine by judicial verdidh 

His peers, upon this evidence, 

Ha vz-found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

15. Tofupply; to furnifh: as, he finds me in money and in 
victuals. 

16. [Inlaw.] To approve: as, to fitid a bill. 

17. Fo Find himfelf. To be; to fare with regard to eafe or 
pain, health or ficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how <\'ye findyourfef? fays the doaor. L'Ejr.’ 

18. Fo Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour of the 
mInd * Eccluf xiii. 26. 

19. Fo Find out. To difeover fomething hidden. 

Can’ft thou by fearching find out God ? Can’ft thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection? Job ii. 7. 

There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies ftick together by very ftrong attra&ions, and it is the 
bufinefs of experimental philofophy .to find them out. Neivton. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out. 

And hurry her away by maniy force ? Addifon's Cato. 

20. Fo Find out. To obtain the knowledge of. 

The principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 
to underftand what nature has made moft beautiful. Dry den. 

21. To Find out. To invent; to excogitate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work In gold, and to find out 
every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. .4. 

22. I he particle out is added often without any other ufe than 
that it. adds fome force or emphafis to the verb. 

While Ihe proudly march’d about. 

Greater conquefts to find out , 

She beat out Siifan by the by. Cowley. 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and fea- 
tures either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addifon 
He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; for which ,ea- 
fon he defired a friend to find him out a clergyman rather of 

F,r r n r ',T ninS ' Spofiator. 

h Under. n,fi [from find.] t 

1. One that meets or falls upon any- thino-. 

We will bring the device to Hie ba?,‘ and crown thee for a 

f»Jer of mad men. Shakefpeare', Twelfth Night. 

2. One that picks up any thing loft. J A 

S°me lewd fqueaking cryer. 

Well pleas’d with one lean thread-bare groat for hire. 

May hke a devil roar through every ftreet, 

. And gall the finder’s confcience, if they meet. Dome 
O yes ! if any happy eye * ' 

This roving wanton {hall defery, 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand’rer. r 

tsa “S 

folia. I hus the proverb, ° ™ 3 nrm * 

A cold May and a windv. 

Makes the barn fat and/^>. 

means that it ftores the barn with plump and firm grain, fun. 
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FINE. adj. [finne, French ; fijn, Dutch and Erfe, perhaps from 
finjtus , completed, Latin.] 

1. Not coarfe. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2. Refined ; pure; free from drofs. 

Two veffels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra viii. 27. 

3. Subtle ; thin ; tenuous: as, the fine fpirits evaporate. 

4. Refined ; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himfelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end ; but thofe things were too fine to be for¬ 
tunate, and fucceed in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of 
it, I will not determine. Temple. 

5. Keen j thin ; fmoothly {harp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn to be 
wrought upon by the finer edges or points pf wit. Bacon. 

6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent: as, the wine is fine. 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfe. Davies. 

The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they are fet fine, 
when they ftand fo (hallow below the foie of the plane, that 
in working they take off a thin (having. Moxoris Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and (hidings of dangers and mifehiefs, 
than folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. Bacon, 

9. Fraudulent; lly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 

He all thofe royal figns had ftol’n away. Hubberd's Tale. 

10. Elegant; with elevation. 

To call the trumpet by the name ofthe metal was fine.Dry. 

11. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accompli (lied ; elegant of manners. 

He was not only the finejl gentleman of his time, but one 
of the finejl fcholars. Felon on theClafficks. 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine fafliion ; all thofe are 
difpleafed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 

The fatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoflible to be very fine and very filthy. Swift. 

14. [Ironically.] Something that will ferve the purpofe; fome- 
thing worth contemptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the finejl mad 
devil of jealoufy in him, matter Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houfes. 
To feaft, to deep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Phillips's Briton. 

Fine, n.f [jjin , Cimbr.] 

1. A muidl; a pecuniary puniftiment. 

The killing of an Irifhman was not punched by our law, 
as manflaughter, which is felony and capital; but by a fine or 
pecuniary punifhment, called an ericke. Davies on Ire'and. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev’n this ill night your breathing (hall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty. 

° The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him : if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, with fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of wafte, attempt us again. 

Shakefpeares Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Befide fines fet upon plays, games, balls and feafting, they 
have many cuftoms which contribute to their fimplicity. Addif, 

Flow vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life for this they muff refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft th 0 fine ! Pope. 

4. [From fiiis, Latin; fin, enfin , French.] _ The end; conclu- 
fion. It is feldom ufed but adverbially, in fine. 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fpirit depending of her. hid. 

His refolution, in fine , is, that in the church a number of 
things are ftridlly obferved, whereof no law of feripture 
maketh mention one way or other. Hooker, b. ii. / 5. 

Still the fine's the crown ; 

Whate’er the courfe, the end is the renown. Shakefpeare. 

Your daughter, ere Ihe feems as won, 

Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herfelf moft chaftly abfent. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 
The bleffings of fortune are the loweft : the next are the 
Bodily advantages of ftrength and health ; but the fuperlative 
bleffings, in fine, are thofe of the mind. L EJlrange. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 

With fores and ficknefles beleaguer’d round. Drydcn's Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfed relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dry den. 


To Fine. v. a. [from fine , the adje&ive.] 

1. To refine; to purify. 

Th q fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prov: 
There is a vein for the filver, and a place for gold, where 
they fine it. Job xxviii. i. 

2. To embellifh ; to decorate. Now not in ufe. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown. 

To fine his title with fome (hews of truth. 

Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lingare. Shakefi II. V. 

3. To make lefs coarfe. 

It fines the grafs, but makes it fhort, though thick. Mortim. 

4. To make tranfparent. 

It is good alfo for fuel, not to omit the (havings of it for 
the fining of wine. Mo> timer's Husbandry. 

5. [From the fubftantive.] To punitti with pecuniary penalty. 

To fine men one third of their fortune, without any crime 
committed, feems very hard. Locke. 

To Fine. v.n. To pay a fine. 

What poet ever fin'd for (heriff ? or who 
By rhymes and verfe did ever lord mayor grow ? Oldham. 

To Finedra'w. v. a. [fine and draw.] To fow up a rent 
with fo much nicety that it is not perceived. 

Finedra'wer. n.f [from fine dr aw.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to fow up rents. 

I'inefi'ngered. adj. [fine and finger.] Nice; artful; ex¬ 
quifite. 

The moft finefinger'd workman on the ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfer . 

Fi'nely. adv. [fromfine.] 

1. Beautifully; elegantly; more thanjuftly. 

Plutarch fays very finely , that a man (hould not allow him¬ 
felf to hate even his enemies; becaufe, fays he, if you indulge 
this paffion on fome occafions, it will rife of itfelf in others. 

Addiforis Spectator, N°. 125. 
The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours of Her¬ 
cules : many of them look very finely, though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Addfon on Italy. 

2. Keenly; fharply; with a thin edge or point. 

Get you black lead, (harpened finely , and put it into quills. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of honour, on 
either hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon's Hew Atlantis. 

4. In fmall parts; fubtilly; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten; for it (hould not be finely 
powdered. Boyle. 

5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a manner as to deferve 
contemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a (hort time. South. 

For him (he loves : 

She nam’d not me ; that may be Torrifmond, 

Whom (lie has thrice in private feen this day : 

Then I am finely caught in my own fnare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

Fineness, n.f. [from fine.] 

1. Elegance ; beauty ; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finenefs, that, if it wanted 
any thing in majefty, it fupplied with incrcafe in pleafure; 
and if at the firft it ftruck not admiration, it ravifhed with 
delight* Sidney. 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the finenefi of her genius, con- 
fpire to give her a very diftingui(hing charadler. Prior. 

2. Show; fplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

The finenefs of cloaths deftroys the eafe : it often helps men 
to pain, but can never rid them of any: 'the body may lan- 
guifh under the moft fplendid cover. Decay of Piety> 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe, with the finenefs of their fouls, 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida . 

4. Purity ; freedom from drofs or bafe mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protra&ive tryals of great Jove, 

7 'o find perfiftive conftancy in men; 

The finenefs of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffda. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals; 
as whether iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height: but 
when they come to fuch a finenefs as ferveth the ordinary ufe* 
they try no farther. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in due 
weight and finenefs, only in times of exigence they havedimi- 
nifticd both the weight and finenefs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fi'nery. n.f [from fine] Show; fplendour of appearance; 
gaiety of colours. 

Drefs up your houfes and your images. 

And put on all the city’s finery. 

To confecrate this day a feftival. Southern. 

The capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to fall (hort in 
cultivating cleanlinefs and finery together. Swift. 

Don’t chufc your place of ftudy by the finery of the profpecB, 
or the moft various feenes of fenfible things. Watts. 

FINE'SSL. 
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TINE'SSE. n.f. [French.] Artifice; ftratagem: an unnecef- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 

A circumftance not much to be flood upon, in cafe it were 
not upon fome finefis. Hayward. 

Fi'ner. n.f. [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 

Take away the drofs from the filver, and there (hall come 
forth a veffel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 

FFNGER. n.f. [pngep, Saxon, fxomfangen, to hold.] 

2. The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 
hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand confift of fifteen bones, 
there being three to each finger: they are a little convex and 
round tqwards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the laft, where the nails are. The 
order of their difpofitions is called firft, fecond, and third pha¬ 
lanx : the firft is longer than the fecond, and the fecond longer 
than the third. The upper extremity of the firft bone on 
each finger has a little finus, which receives the round head of 
the bones of the metacarpus. The upper extremity of the 
fecond and third bones of each finger hath two fmall finufes, 
parted by a fmall protuberance; and the lower extremity of 
the firft and fecond bones of each finger has two protuberances, 
divided by a fmall finus: the two protuberances are received 
into the two finufes of the upper extremity of the fecond and 
third bones; and the fmall finus receives the little protube¬ 
rance of the fame end of the fame bones. The firft bone of 
the thumb is like the bones of the metacarpus, and it is joined 
to the wrift apd fecond of the thumb, as they are to the wrift 
and firft of the fingers. The fecond bone of the thumb is 
like the firft bodes of the fingers, and it is joined to the firft 
and third, as they are to the bones of the metacarpus and 
fecond of the fingers. The fingers are moved Tideways only 
upon their firft joint. Belldes thefe there are fome fmall 
bones, called offa fefarnoidea, becaufe they refemble fefamum 
grains: they are reckoned about twelve in each hand : they 
are placed at the joint of the fingers, under the tendons of 
the flexors, to which they ferve as pullies. Quincy. 

You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her (kinny lips. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Diogenes, who is never faid, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ th* eye and fob, 

Beeaufe h’ had ne’er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forward, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
ftrength than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objedts of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil agatnjl Burnet. 

Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit for a livelihood, ’till her 
finger ends were fore. Arbuthnot's Hift. of John Bull. 

2. A fmall meafure of extenfion. 

Go now, go truft the windYuncertain breath. 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death; 

Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board, Dryd. Juv. 
One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of fteel three fingers thick. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

3. The hand; the inftrument of work; manufacture; art. 

Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look 
This foftnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 

To Fi'nger. v. a.‘ [from the noun.] 

2. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would he fingering them to anger me. Shakefpeare. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with the meer 
fight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his 
being confidered as a wealthy man. Grew's Cofimol. Sac. 

2. To touch unfeafonably or thievifhly. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the feepter, and 
holding him into his father’s throne. South's Sermons. 

3 - To touch an inftrument of mufick. 

She hath broke the lute ; 

I did but tell her (he miftook her frets, 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. Shakefpeare. 

4. 1 o perform any work exquifitely with the finders. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer 

F jnclefangle. n.f. [from /angle.] A trifle: a burlelque 
word. ^ 

We agree in nothing but to wrano-le, 

About the flighteft fi’glefangle. Hudibras, p. iii. cau. % 

Nice; 

A whorfon, glaffgazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue. 
t , Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

biL a ru 0the / r u a ^”' Vfl/fopromancin S’ how the king took 
o™ e lde at fuch a tlme i what the queen faid to him at an- 

Y. [from finical.] Foppiffli^’ :3+ ’ 
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FLnicalness. n.f. [from finical.] Superfluous nicety; fop* 
pery. 

To FINNISH, v. a. [finir, French ; finio , Latin.] 

1. To bring to the end purpofed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not 
down firft and counteth the coft, whether he have diffident to 
finifh it ? Luke x i v. 2 8. 

As he had begun, fo he would alfo finifh in you the fame 
grace. 2 Cor. viii. 0. 

A poet ufes epifodes ; but epifodes, taken feparately, finifi) 
nothing. Notes on the OdyJJly. 

2. To perfect; to polifti to the excellency intended. 

Though here you all perfection (hould not find, 1 

Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will defign’d; ^ > 

It is a finifh'd work, and perfeCt in his kind. Blackmofe. } 

1 would make what bears your name as finijhed as my laft 
work ought to be; that is, more finifhed than the reft. Pope. 

3. To end ; to put an end to. 

Fi'nisher. n.f. [from finifi.').] 

j. Performer; accomplifher. 

He that of greateft works is finifi)er. 

Oft does them by the weakeft minifter. Shakefpeare . 

2. One that puts an end’; ender. 

This was the plain condition of thofe times; the whole 
world againft: Athanafius, and Athanafius againft it: half an 
hundred of years (pent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 
the end, would prevail; the fide which had all, or elfe that 
part which had no friend but God and death, the one a de¬ 
fender of his innocency, the other a finijher of all his troubles. 

Hooka, b. v. f. 42. 

3. One that completes or perfeCls. 

The author and fnifher of our faith. Hebrews, 

O prophet of & lad tidings ! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

FPNITE. adj. [finitus, Latin.] Limited; bounded; termi¬ 
nated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c . 1 2. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi¬ 
nite. Lccfc. 

That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very fuppofi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never fo remote 
afunder, and confequently muft needs be finite. Bentley s Serm. 

Fi'niteless. adj. [from finite.] Without bounds; unlimited. 
It is ridiculous unto reafon, and finitelefs as their de- 
fires. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Finitely, adv. [ from finite. ] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

They are creatures dill, and that fets them at an infinite 
diftance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
them but finitely diftant from us. Stillingfieet. 

Fi niteness. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation ; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paffion, and love 
without other boundary than what is fet by the finitenefs of 
my natural powers. Norris. 

Fi NiTUDE. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral degrees of affe&ions, or properties 
of thefe things to one another ; infinitude, the unboundednefs 
of thefe degrees of affeaions, or properties. Gbeyne. 

FFnless. adj. [from fin.] Without fins. 

He angers me 

With telling of the mold warp and the ant, 

And of a dragon and a finlefs fi(h. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Fi nlike. adj. [fin and like.] Formed in imitation of fins. 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Iri(h kern 
And untaught Indian, on the dream did glide; 

Ere (harp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

^ Or fin like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryd. Ann. Mir 

Fi nned. adj. [from fin.] Having broad edges fpread out on 
either fide. 

, They plow up the turf with a broad finned plough. Mortim. 

Finny adj. [from fin. ] Furnilhed with fins; formed for 
the element of water. 

High o’er the main in wat’ry pomp he rides, 

His azure car and finny couriers guides ; 

Proteus his n a m e DrydenWirg. Georg, b. iv. 

New herds of beads he fends the plains to (hare f -j 

New colonies of birds to people air; / 

Andt u °, th fi r ° OZ y h Fa the S m y repair. Dryd. Ovid. \ 

While b ack with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 

A Win tHe W S a “ def f ds her ^ {holes - Elacimcre. 

With hatry fprmges we the birds betray: 

blight lines of hair iurprize the finny nrev 

Fi'ntoed. adj. [fin and *,.] Palmipedous; having 
brane between the toes. 6 

h;rds C L Crea T S a are Who!e f00ted > or Viz. Conte 

birds and quadrupeds, are naturally direfled to go into the 

water and fwim there. ' RayonfkefZtZ. 


Pope. 
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SVttocHio. «. f. See Fennel, of which plant it is a 
fpecies. 

Fi'pple. n.f [from fibula , Latin.] A ftopper. 

You muft know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fipple that 
ftraitneth the air, much more than the fimple concave, would 
yield no found. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

Fir. n.f [fyjr, Welfti; pup)}* Saxon; fyr, Dahifh.] "Ihe 
tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is ever green : the leaves arefingle, and for the moft part 
produced on every fide of the branches: the male flowers, of 
catkins, are placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the 
fame tree. The feeds are propagated on cones, which are 
fquamofe. See Pine-tree. Miller . 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks etfr.i Kings. 
The ’fpiring/r and ftately box adorn. Pope. 

FIRE. n.f. [pyp, Saxon; fewr, German.] 

1. The igneous element. 

2 . Any thing burning. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being fuffer’d, rivers cannot quench* Shake/. H. VI. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do con fume the thing that feeds their fuiy. Shakefp. 

So contraries on Etna’s top confpire; 

Here hoary frofts, and by them breaks out fire * Cowley. 

3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who had fuf- 
fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Though fafe thou think’ft thy treafure lies. 

Conceal’d in chefts from human eyes, 

A fire may come, and it may be 

Bury’d, my friend, as far from thee. Granville. 

4. Flame ;'light; luftre. 

Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ! Shake/ Mach. 

5. Torture by burning. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ? Prior. 

6. The punifhment of the damned. 

Who among us fhall dwell with the devouring fire ? Who 
among us (hall dwell with everlafting burnings ? 1 /a. xxxiii. 

y. Anything provoking; any thing that inflames the paflions. 
What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d for pride and fcofn fo much ? Shake/p. 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of paflion. 

He had fire in his temper, and a German bluntnefs ; and, 
upon provocations, might ftrain a phrafe. ^ At'erbury. 
q. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of fancy; intellectual ac¬ 
tivity ; force of expreflion; fpirit of fentiment. 

Nor can the fnow that age does fhed 
Upon thy rev’rend head. 

Quench or allay the noble fire within, 

But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is good 
oratory and poetry to them. Felton on the Clafjicks. 

He brings 

The reafoner’s weapons and the poet’syfm Blackmore. 

ExaCt Racin, and Corneille's noble fire. 

Taught us that France had fomething to admire. Pope. 

The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 

And warm the critick with a poet’s fire. Pope. 

Oh may fome fpark of your celeftial/rr. 

The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pope. 

10. The paflion of love. 

Love various hearts does varioufly infpire. 

It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire. 

Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade; 

A fire which every windy paflion blows. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 

T he fire of love in youthful blood. 

Like what is kindled in brufh-wood, 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 

The god of love retires; 

Dim are his torches, and extinCI his fires. Pope. 

New charms fhall ftill increafe delire. 

And time’s fwift wing fhall fan the fire. Moore s Fables. 

11. Eruptions or impofthumations : as, St. Anthony’s fire. 

12. Fo fiet Fire on, or fit on Fire. I o kindle; to inflame. 
Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, and ietfire 

alfo upon the ftables where the 1 urks horfes flood. Knolles. 

He that fet a fire on a plane-tree to fpite his neighbour, and 
the plane-tree fet on his neighbour’s houfe, is bound to pay 
all the lofs, becaufe it did all rife from his own ill intention. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
FFrearms. n.f. [fire and arms. ] Arms which owe their 
efficacy to fire; guns. 

Nor had 'they ammunition to fupply their few firearms: 
horfes they had, and officers they had, which made all their 
fhew. Clarendonb. ii. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was infinitely more fcope 
for perfonal valour than in the modern battles. Pope. 
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Fi'r e ball. / 71. [fire and ball. ] Grenado; ball Ailed with 
combuftibles, and burfting where it is thrown. 

Judge of thofe infolent boafts of confcience, which, like 
fo many fireballs , or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our 
church. South’s Sermon 

The fame great mart hath fworn to make us fvvallow his 
.. coin in fireballs. Swift. 

FYrebrush. n.f. {.fire arid brufh.] The brufh which hangs 
by the fire to fweep the hearth. 

When you are ordered to ftir up the fire, clean away the 
afhes from betwixt the bars with the firebrufij. Swift. 

Fi'redrake. n.f. {fire and drake.] A fiery ferpent: I fup- 
pofe the prefter. 

By the hifling of the fnake, 

The ruffling of the firedrake ,. 

I charge thee thou this place forfake, 

Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Dra : ton’s Nymphia. 
Fi'renew. adj. [ fire and new.] New from the forge; new 
from the melting-houfe. 

Armado is a moft iiluftrious wight, 

A man of firenew words, fafhion’s own knight. Shakefp. 
Some excellent jefts, firenew from the mint. Shakefpeare. 
Upon the wedding-day I put myfelf, according to cuftom, 
in another fuit firenew , with filver buttons to it. Addifi Guard. 
Firepan, n.f. {fire and pan.] V effel of metal to carry fire. 
His firepans , and all the veflels thereof, thou fhalt make of 
brafs. Ex. xxvii. 3. 

Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do rofe- 
water and vinegar. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory . 

Fi'rer. n.f. [from fire.] An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouflel, and the reft marched as a 
guard for defence of thefe firers. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
FFreside. n.f. {fire and fide.] The hearth ; the chimney; 
the focus. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be defpifed, and 
ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the firefide. Bacon . 

By his firefide he ftarts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair: 

His feet, however lame, you find, 

Have got thG better of his mind. Prior. 

What art thou afking of them, after all ? Only to fit quietly 
at thy own firefide. Arbuihnot’s Hijl. of John Bull. 

Fi'restick. n.f {fire and flick.] A lighted flick or brand. 
Children, when they play with frejlicks , move and whirle 
them round fo faft, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and 
reprefent an intire circle of fire to them. Digby on Bodies. 
Fi'rework. n.f {fire and work.] Shows of fire; pyrotech- 
nical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or firewmk. Shak. 

We reprefent alfo ordnance, and new mixtures of gun¬ 
powder, wildfires burning in water and unquenchable; and 
alfo fireworks of all variety. Bacons New Atlantis. 

The ancients were imperfedf in the do&rine of meteors, 
by their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his fpite ; 

Thofe are the only ferpents he can write. Dryden. 

Out- companion propofed a fubjedt for a firework , which he 
thought would be very amufing- . Addifons Guardian. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tatlcr , N°, 88. 

To Fire, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fet on fire ; to kindle. 

They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fired the houfes 
of thofe whom they efteemed not to be their friends ; but the 
rage of the fire was at firft hindered, and then appealed by 
the fall of a fudden fhower of rain. Hayward. 

The breathlefs body, thus bewail’d, they lay. 

And fire the pile. Dryden. 

A fecond Paris, diff’ring but in name, 

Shall fire his country with a fecond flame. Dryden’s Ain. 

2. To inflame the paflions ; to animate. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and thirft of pow’r, 

A beauteous princefs, with a crown in dow’r. 

So fire your mind, in arms aflert your right. Dryden. 

3. To drive by fire. 

He that parts us, fhall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To Fire. v. n. 

1. To take fire; to be kindled. 

2. To be inflamed with paflion. 

3. To difeharge any firearms. 

Firebra'nd. n.f {fire and brand.] 

1. A piece of wood kindled. 

I have eafed my father-in-law of a firebrand , to fet- my own 
houfe in a flame. L’EJirange. 

2. An incendiary; one who inflames factions; one who caufes 
mifehief. 

Troy muft not be, nor goodly Ilion ftand ; 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakefpeare , 
He fent Surrey with a competent power againft the rebels, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their firebrand. Bacon. 

Fi'recrqs$> 


if jit i i 
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F /recross, n.f. [ fire and crofs.] A token in Scotland for the 
nation to take arms : # the ends thereof burnt black, and in 
fome parts fmeared with blood. It is carried like lightning 
from one place to another. Upon reiufal to fend it forward, 
or to rife, the laft perfon who has it fhoots the other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com¬ 
manded the firecrofs to be carried ; namely, two firebrands fet 
in fafhion of a crofs, and pitched upon the point of a 
fpear. Haywood. 

Fi'relock. n.f. {fire and lock.] A foiejier’s gun; a gun dis¬ 
charged by ftriking fteel with Hint. 

Prime all your firelock •, fallen well the flake. Gay. 

Fi'r e man. n.f [fire and man.] 

1. One who is employed to extinguifh burning houfes. 

The fireman fweats beneath his crooked arms ; 

A leathern cafque his vent’rous head defends, 

Boldly he climbs where thickeft fmoke afeends* Gayi 

2. A man of violent paflions. 

I had laft night the fate to drink a bottle with two of thefe 
firemen. Tatler , N°. 61. 

Fi'repan mfi [fire and pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. [In a gun.] The receptacle for the priming powder. 
F/reship. n.f. [fire and Jhip.] A fliip filled with combuftible 

matter to fire the veflels of the enemy. 

Our men br. vely quitted themfelves of the firejhip , by 
cutting the fpritfail tackle. Wijema'i’s Surgery. 

Fi'reshovel. n.f [fire and /hovel.] The inftrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens. 

Nim and Bardolph are fworn brothers in filching; and in 
Calais they ftole a fire/hovel. Shake]peare s Henry V. 

Culinary utenfils and irons often feel the force of fire; as 
tongs, firejhovels, prongs, and irons. Brown’s V. Igar Errours. 

The neighbours are coming out with forks and firejhovelsi 
and fpits, and other domeftick weapons. Dryd. Span. Fryari 
Fi'r ES'i one. n.f [fire and /tone.] 

The fire/lone, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foflli, 
compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but 
in very different proportions in the feveral mafles. The moft 
common fort, which is ufed in medicine, is a greenifh fhape- 
lefs kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol 
or copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or fire- 
Jlone, from its giving fire on being ftruck againft a fteel much 
more freely than a flint will do; and all the fparks burn a 
longer time, and grow larger as they fall, the inflammable 
matter ftruck from off the ftone burning itfelf out before the 
fpark becomes extinguifhed. Hill’s Mat . Med. 

Firejlone is a kind of ftone called alfo Rygate ftone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought, being very good for 
firehearths, ovens, and ftoves. Builder’s DiSt. 

Fire/lone , if broke fmall, and laid on cold lands, muft be 
of advantage. Mortimer’s Hu>band'y. 

F i'rewood. n.f. [fi'c and wood.] Wood to burn; fewel. 
Fi'ring. n.f [from fire .] Fewel. 

They burn the cakes, firing being there fcarce. Mortimer. 
To Firk. v. a. [from ferio, Latin.] To whip; to beat; to 
corredl; to chaflife. 

Befides, it is not only foppifli* 

But vile, idolatrous and popifh. 

For one man out of his own fkirt 

ASofirk and whip another’s fin. Hudibras, p. u. can. 2: 
Fi'r kin. n.f [from peojiep, Saxon, the fourth part of a veflel.] 
1. A veflel containing nine gallons. J 

S ^ CrVantS ^ et a ^ aunt about that ftiop, that it 
will colt us many a firkin of ftrong beer to bring them back 

a. TLil veflel. ArtMhmt ' S ° f ?° hn BulL 

™rY°? heard ° f that wonder of the lightning and thunder. 
Which made the lye fo much the louder; 

Now lift to another, that miracle’s brother* 

FTP '! a ^ done l vith *fi rkin of Powder. Denham. 

r iKM. adj. [firmui, Latin ] 

'• not eafily pierced or (hakenj hard, oppofed to foft. 

- k ?i ” ° f !" s flcfh arc j° ine<l together: they are firm 
in themfelves, and they cannot be moved. Job x li 23 


Cleaveland. 
even 
Dryden. 


Love’s artillery then checks 
The breaftworks of th efirme/i fex. 

There is noth.ng to be left void in a firm building ; e 
thecavities ought to be filled with rubbilh. Drvaen 

_T'' a f t , b0dy ’ Parts are moft fi, m i n themfelves, and 

the mnftT PCC / ^ ape, , C T b ' e of ‘he greateft contafls, is 
mbl M V S ,d tha ‘which has parts very fmall, and ca- 
Pable of the leaft contafl, will be moft foft. V Woodward 
C 0" ftant > fteady; rcfolute ; fixed s unfhaken. 

is (SI'1 F " 110 C W ° rkS ° f God ’ and to the fenfe which 
P Heftraight obeys, ^ ^ai Hfory. 
And firm believes. t\/t u v vr T n 

•wa^theT enC °p ra f me,,t is ‘he afTuranceof aTtme re- 
any thi ^^ “ -° a |h to raife us above 

The man that’s refolute and juft, M ivmn 

* lrm to hls principles and truft. 
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Nor hopes her fears can blind. 

To Firm. a. [finno, Latin.] 

1. To fettle; to confirm; toeftablifti; to fix. 

He declared the death of the emperor; which after they 
had feen to be true, they by another fecret and fpeedy mef- 
fenger advertifed Solyman again thereof; firming thofe letters 
with all their hands and feals. Knolles’s Hijlory <f the Turks. 

’Tis ratify’d above by every god. 

And Jove has firm’d it with an awful nod. Dryd. Albion. 
The pow’rs, fa-d he, 

To you, and your’s, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with their augury. Dryden’s Mil. 

Oh thou, who free’ft me fiom my doubtful ftate* 

Long loft and wilder’d in the maze of fate ! 

Be prefent ftill: oh goddefs, in our aid 

Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou haft made. Pope’s Stat. 

2 . To fix without wandering. 

He on his card and compafs firms his eye. 

The mafters of his long experiment. Fairy Fpueen, b. iii 
FI'RMA.YiENT. ii.f [firmamentum, Latin.] The Iky; the 
heavens. 

Even to the heavens their Ihouting fhrill 
Doth reach, and ail the firmament doth fill. Spenfer . 

I am conftant as the northern ftar. 

Of whofe true, fixt, and refting quality* 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Shakefp. Jul. Ccefar. 
The Almighty, whofe hierog.lyphical charatfters are the 
unnumbered ftars, fun and moon, written ofi thefe. large 
volumes of the firmament. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World\ 

The firrriapient expanfe of liquid, pure, 

Tranfparent* elemental air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermoft convex 

Of this great round. Milton’s Paradife LoJfl, b. vii. 

Thefteeds climb up the firft afeent with pain ; 

And when the middle firmainent they gain, 

If downward from the heavens my head I bow. 

And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev’n l am feiz’d with horror. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metamorph. 
What an immenfurable fpace is the firmament , wherein a 
great number of ftars, lefler and lefier, and confequently far¬ 
ther and farther off, are feen with our naked eye, and many 
more dilcovered with our glaffes ! Derham’s AJlro-Theology, 

Firmame'ntal. adj. [from firmament.] Celeftial; of the 
upper regions. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamcntal waters dipt above. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. 

Fi'r;mly. adv. [hornfirm.] 

1* Strongly; impenetrably; immoveably. 

Thou fhalt come of force* 

A hough thou art firm ier faften’d than a rock. Milt. Agonifi. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a few points, 
can flick together fo firmly , without fomething wh ch caufes 
them to be attracted towards one another, is difficult to con- 

ve • Newtons Opt. 

2. Steadily; conftantly. 

Himfelf to be the man the fates require; 

\ firmly judge, and what l judge defire. Dryden’s Mn. b. vii. 

I he common people of Lucca are firmly perfuaded, that 
one Lucquefe can beat five Florentines. Addifin on Italy . 

Fi'emnhss. n.f [from firm] 

1. Stability; hardnefs; compattnefs; folidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater confiftenCy and 
firmnefi, fo as to refemble an habitable earth. Burnet. 

2 . Durability. 

Both the eafinels and firmnefs of union might be conjec¬ 
tured, for that both people are of the fame language. Hayw. 
3* Certainty; foundnefs. & 

In perfons already poffeffed with notions of religion, the 
undemanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great 
examination of the truth and firmnefs of the one, and the 
flaws and weaknefs of the other. South’s Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs; conftancy; refolution. 

1 hat thou fhould’ft my firmnefs doubt 
To God, or thee, becaufe we have a foe 
May tempt us, 1 expefted not to hear. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Nor can th Egyptian patriarch blame my rriufe, 

Wh lc h for his firmnefs does his heat excufe. R fccmmon. 

ftp ct- !S a,m r d J ° b a nd fortitude. Aiterbury. 

rlKSi. adj. [prjqfc, Saxon.] J 

** oth^- ° rdinal of onei that which is in order bfefore an y 

_ Thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like theft/?. 

In Y th r r<i ? h 1 u 6 f0rmer ' 'Shakefpeare'0 Macbeth, 

fir/l d h v e J'Y Undre L h yeaf ’ ‘ n tKe month > the 

elfth 7 f He m ° nlh ’ the WaterS Were dlied U P from off the 

Arms and the man I fing, the firji who borf V ‘“' * 3 ' 

2. EariieftTnlme. ^ ** Tr ° jan fcore - 

1 he firji covenant had alfo ordinances of divine fervice. 

r, F Heb. ix. i, 

9 * 1 C„A 
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I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 

Who/r/? offend, will firji complain. Pri.r. 

3. Higheft in dignity. 

Three presidents, of whom Daniel was firji. Dan. 

Firji with the dogs, and king among the fquires. Sped?. 

4. Great; excellent. 

My firji Son, 

Where will you go ? Take good Cominius 
With thee. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

First, adv. 

1. Before any thing elfe; earlieft. 

Fie, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Firji in diffembled fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beafts and running Streams he tries. Dryden. 

Thy praife, and thine was then the publick voice, 

Firji recommended Guifcard to my choice. Dryden. 

Heav’n, Sure, has kept this Spot of earth uncurft, 

To (hew how all things were created firji . Prior. 

2. Before any other consideration. 

Firji , metals are more durable than plants; Secondly, they 
are more Solid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly Subterra¬ 
neous ; whereas plants are part above earth, and part under the 
earth. Bacon's Natural Hijiory , N°. 603. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at the beginning. 

At firji the Silent venom flid with eafe, 

And Seiz’d her cooler Senfes by degrees. Dryden's Ain. 
Excepting fifh and infedts, there are very few or no crea¬ 
tures that can provide for themfelves at firjiy without the 
affiftance of parents. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. First or la ft. At one hour or other. 

But Sure a general doom on man is paft, 

And all are fools and lovers fir ft or laji. Dryden. 

First-begot. 1 n.f. [from firji and begot.] The eldeft 
First-begotten. ) of children. 

Flis firji-begot , we know ; and fore have felt, 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Parad. Reg. 
First-born. n.f. [ firji and born.] Eldeft; the firft by the 
order of nativity. 

Laft, with one midnight Stroke, all the firji-bom 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Milton s Paradife Lojiy b. xii. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heav’n firji-born ! Milton. 
The firji-born has not a Sole or peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature 3 the younger children having an equal 
title with him. Locke. 

First-fruits, n.f. [firji and fruits.] 

1. What the Seafon firft produces or matures of any kind. 

A Sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firfi-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milt. P. L. 
The blooming hopes of my then very youog patron have 
been confirmed by moft noble firji-fruits , and his life is going 
on towards a plentiful harveft of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 

2. The firft profits of anything. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance bilhops, 
becaufe, having rich bifhopricks, they carried their reward upon 
themfelves; yet he did ufe to raife them by fteps, that he 
might not lofe the profit of the firji-fruits , which by that 
courfe of gradation was multiplied. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. The earlieft efFe< 5 t of any thing. 

See, Father, what firji-fruits on earth are Sprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton's Parad. Loji. 
FFrstling. adj. [fro mfirji.] That which is firft produced 
or brought forth. 

All the firjiling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
flock, thou Shalt fandtify unto the Lord thy God. Deutr. xv. 
Fi'rstling. n.f [from firft.] 

1. The firft produce or offspring. 

A fhepherd next, 

More meek, came with the firji lings of his flock, 

Choiceft and beft. Milton's Paradife Lojiy b. xi. 

The tender firjilings of my woolly breed. 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryden's Virg. Paji. 

The firjilings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl Supply. Pope's Odyff. 

2 . The thing firft thought or done. 

Qur play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firjilings of thefe broils, 
’Ginning i’ th’ middle. Shakef Trail, and Crejj. Prologue. 

The flighty purpofe works o’erlook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 

The very firjilings of my heart {hall be 
The firjilings of my hand. Shakefp ear e's Macbeth. 

Fi'scal. n.f. [from fifcus, a treafury, Latin.] Exchequer; 
revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by diet. So can it not be long 
maintained by the ordinary fifcal and receipt. Bacon. 

FISH, n.f [ pyc, Saxon; vtfch , Dutch. ] An animal that 
inhabits the water. 

The beafts, the fijheSy and the winged fowls, 

Are their males Subjects. Shakef. Comedy of Err ours. 

I fight when I cannot chufe, and I eat no fifh. Sh. K. Lear. 
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And now th e fijh ignoble fates efcape; 

Since Venus ow’d her Safety to their fnape. Creed. 

There are fijbes , that have wings, that are hot ftrangers to 
the airy region; and there are Some birds that are inhabitants 
of the water, whofe blood is cold as fifties ; and their flefti j s 
So like in tafte, that the Scrupulous are allowed them on fifli- 
days. Locke, 

To Fish. v.n. 

1. To be employed in catching fifhes. 

2. To endeavour at ^ny thing by artifice. 

While others)^, with craft, for great opinion, 

I, with great truth, catch meer Simplicity. Shakefpeare. 

To Fish. v. a. To Search water in queft of fifh, or any thina 
elfe. 

Some have fijhed the veryjakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 

Oft, as he JiJFd her nether realms for wit. 

The goddefs favour’d him, and favours yet. Pope's Dunciad. 

Fish-hook, n.f [fifh and hook,] A hook baited, with which 
fifh are caught. 

A {harp point, bended upward and backward, like a fijh- 
hook. Grew's Mufautn, 

Fish-pond. n.f. [fifh and pond. ] A Small pool for fifh. 

Fijh-ponds are no Small improvement of watry boggy 
lands. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

Fijh-ponds were made where former forefts grew. 

And hills were levell’d to extend the view. Prior. 

After what i have Said of the great value the Romans put 
upon fifties, it will not appear incredible-thatC. Hirrius ftould 
Sell his fijh-ponds for quadragies H. S. 32,291 /. 13 s. 4 d. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Fi'sher. n.j. [from fijh.] One who is employed in catching 

fift. 

In our fight the three were taken up 
By fifliermen of Corinth, as we thought: 

At length another had Seiz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fifhers of their prey. 

Had not they been very flow of fail. Shakef. Comedy of Err, 

We know that town is but with fijhers fraught. 

Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. 

Left he ftiould fufpedt it, draw it from him, 

As fijhers do the bait, to make him follow it. 

A Soldier now he with his coat appears; 

A fijher now, his trembling angle bears; 

Each Shape he varies. 

Fi'sherboat. n.f. 
catching fift. 

Fi'sherman. n.f [fifioer and man ] 
and livelihood is to catch fift. 

Flow fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes So low ! 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

At length tvvo monfters of unequal Size, 

Hard by the Shore, a fijhaman efpies. Waller. 

Do Scales and fins bear price to this excefs ? 

You might have bought the fifherinan for lefs. Dryd. Juven. 

Fi'shertown. n.f. [fijher and town.] A town inhabited by 
fiftermen. 

Others of them, in that time, burned that fifioertown 
Moufehole. Carew's Survey of C rnwal. 

Lime in Dorfetfhire, a little fifhertown. Clarendon , b. vii. 

Fishers-coat. n.f [fijher-and coat] A coat worn by a 
Sifter. 

When Siyion-Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his 
fifhers-coat unto him, for he was leaked, and did caft himfelf 
into the Sea. Jo. xxi. 7. 

Fi'shery. n.f [from fijher.~] The bufinefs of catching fift- 
We {hall have plenty of mackerel this Seafon : our fijhery 
will not be diflurbed by privateers. Addifon's Spectator. 

Fi'shful. adj. [fxomfijb.] Abounding with fift; ftored with 

fift. 

Thus mean in ftate, and calm in Sprite, 

My fifhful pond is my delight. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moft commodious 
for traffick to all parts of the world, and watered with plea- 
fant , fifhful and navigable rivers. Camden's Remains. 

Fo Fi'shify. v a. [from fifh.] To turn to fifh: a cant 
word. 

Here comes Romeo. 

— Without his roe, like a dried herring: 

O fleft, fleft, how art thou fifhiped! Shak Rom. and Juliet. 

Fi'shing. n.f. [from fifh.] Commodity of taking fifh- 

There alfo would be planted a good town, having both a 
good haven and a plentiful fijhing. Spenfer on Inland. 

Fj'shkettle. n.f [fijh and kettle.] A caldron made long 
for the fifh to be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongft the Egyp¬ 
tians was by boiling the body, in a long caldron like a fijh - 
kettle , in Some kind of liquid balfam. Grew's Mufreum. 

Fi'shme al- 


[fijher and boat.] A boat employed in 
One whofe employment 
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Fi'shmeal. n.f. [fijh Mid meal.] Diet of fift ; abstemious 

Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making many 
fijbmeals, they fall into a kind of male greenficknefs. Sharpy 

Fishmonger, n.f. [from fift). ] A dealer in fift ; a feller o. 

fiSh. t 

I fear to play the fijhmonger ; and yet fo large a commodity 
may not pafs in Silence. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The Surgeon left the fijhmonger to determine the controversy 
between him and the pike. E Ejlrange. 

Fi'shy. adj. [from fijh.] 

1 . Confifting of fift. 

My abfent mates 

Roam the wild ifle in Search of rural cates, 

Bait the barb’d fteel, and from th o fijhy flood 

Appeafe th’ affli&ive fierce defire of food. Pope's Odyjfiey. 

2. Having the qualities of fift. 

Few eyes have efcaped the picture of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a monfter with a woman s head above, 
and ^extremity below. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

FI'SSILE. adj. [ fijfdis , Latin.] Having the grain in a certain 
direction, fo as to be cleft 

This cryftal is a pellucid fijfile ftone, clear as water or cryftal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 
lofing its transparency, and in a very Strong heat calcining 
without fufion. Newton's Opt. 

Fissi'lity. n.f. from fijfile. [ The quality of admitting to be 
cloven. 

Fi'ssure. n.f. [fijfura> Latin \ fijfiurey French.] A cleft; a 
narrow chafm where a breach has been made. 

The ftone and other terreftrial matter was diftinguiihed 
into Strata or layers, as -it is in England : thufe Strata were 
divided by parallel fijfures , that were inclofed in the 
ftone. Woodward's Natural Hijiory. 

I fee 

The gaping fijfures to receive the rain. Thomfon's Autumn. 

To Fi'ssure. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave; to make a 
fiflure. 

By a fall or blow the Skull may be fijfured or fractured. Wife. 

FIST. n. f [ pyr, Saxon.] The hand clenched with the fin¬ 
gers doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife. 

Up with her fifty and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth She, become more wife; 

Thus Pas did kills her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

And being down, the villain fore did beat 
And bruife with clowniSh fifis his manly face. Fairy Sfhieen: 
Anger caufeth palenefs in Some; in others trembling; 
fwelling, foaming at the mouth, Stamping, and bending the 
fiji. Bacon's Natural Hijiory , N°„ 716. 

And the fame hand into a fift may clofe, 

Which inftantly a palm expanded Shows. Denham. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft. 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horn yjjft. Dryden's Ain. 

To Fist. v. a. 

1 . To Strike with the fift. 

I faw him fpurning and fifing her moft unmercifully. Dryd. 

2. To gripe with the fift. 

We have been down together in my Sleep, 

Unbuckling helms, fiJUng each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakef. Coriolanus . 

FFstinut. n.f A piftachio nut. 

Fi'sticuffs. n.f [fift and cuff] Battle with the fift; blows 
with the fift. 

Naked men belabouring one another with fnago-ed Sticks, 
or dully falling together by the ears at fifticuffs. ° More. 

She would feize upon John’s commons; for which they 
were fure to go to fiflicuffs. Arbuthn. Hijiory of John Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at fijticujffsy ’till 
they have quite difabled each other. Swift 

FI'STULA. n. f. [Latin; fijiule , French.] 

1. A finuous ulcer callous within ; any finuous ulcer. 

That fijiula which is recent is the eafieil of cure: thofe of 
a long continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and caries in the bone Wifeman's Surgery 

2 Fistula Lachrimalis. A diforder of the canals leading 
from the eye to the nofe, which obftruas the natural progreSs 
of the tears, and makes them trickle down the cheek • but 
this is only the firft and mildeft Stage of the difeafe: in the 
next there is matter difeharged Wfth the tears from the pun ft a 
lacbrimaliay and fometimes from an orifice broke through the 
Skin between the nofe and angle of the eye. The laft and 
worit degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its Ions 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbouring foft 
parts, but alio affixed the fubjacent bone. Sharp’s Surgery 

Fistular. adj. [from fijiula.] Hollow like a pipe. * 

Fi stulous, adj [from fijiula ; fijlulev.Xy French.] Having 
the nature of a fiftula; callous or finuous like a fiftula & 

you thdb fmU0US Ulcers become fiMouSy I have Shewn 

eV % y fit of a difeafe' being'a 
itruggle of nature; from v„t, in Flemilh, frequent, Junius.] 
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j. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any intermittent diftemper. 
Small Slones and gravel colie& and become very large in 
the kidneys, in which cafe a fit of the ftone in that part is the 
cure. _ Sharp's Surgery. 

Any Short return after intermiifion ; interval. 

Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich, to try 
A Short viciSfitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden's Horace. 
Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, by fits 
and Starts, feel certain motions of repentance. L'Ejlrange. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears, 

In rifing fighs and falling tears. Addifon on Italy . 

Thus o’er the dying lamp th’ unfteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits 9 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addifon's Cato , 
Religion is^not the bufinefi of fome fits only and intervals 
our life, to be taken up at certain days and hours, and laid 
afide for the reft of our time ; but a fyftem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our condutft. Rogers's Sermons. 

^All fits of pleafure we balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor: ’tis like Spending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. Swift. 

3. Any violent affeeftion of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neft. 

And all his fenfes were with deadly fit oppreft. Fairy ftjueen. 

An ambitious man fubje£ts himfelf to others, and puts it 
in the power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 
fit of melancholy. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. Diforder ; diftemperature. 

For your hufband. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious., and beft knows 

The fits o’ th’ Seafon. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

5. It is uSed, without an epithet of diferimination, for the hyf- 
terical diforders of women, 2nd the convulfions of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. 

Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that She fell downright 
into 2. ft. ( Arbuthnot's Hi ft ory of J.jhn Bull. 

Fit. adj. [vitten, FlemiSh, Jur.ius ] 

1. Qualified ; proper: wither before the noun, and to before 
the verb. 

Mighty men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 

1 Chron. vii. 11. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s facred fword, 

Th ofittejl help juft fortune could afford. Cowley's Davidcis. 

This fury fit for her intent She chofe, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden s Ain. 

It is a wrong ufe of my understanding to make it the rule 
arid meafure of another man’s; a ufe which it is neither fit 
fory nor capable of. • Locke . 

2. Convenient; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to ufe men of ambi¬ 
tious natures, except it be upon necefiity, it is fit we fpeak in 
what cafes they are fo. Bacony KJfixy 3 7. 

See how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milt. F . L. 

It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and w T eak- 
nefles, and not think himfelf obliged to imitate all that he 
thinks fit to praife. Boyle. 

If our forefathers thought fit to be grave and ferious, I hope 
their pofterity may laugh without offence. Addifon. 

To Fit. v. a. [ vitten , Flemilh, Junius.] 

1. To accommodate to any thing; to fmt one thing to another. 

The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he fittetb it with 
planes. 7/lxliv. 13. 

■ Would fate permit 

To my defires I might my fortune//, 

Troy I would- raife. Denham. 

2. lo accommodate a perfon with any thing: as, the taylor fits 

his cuftomer. J J 

A truffmakeryW the child with a pair of boddice, ftiffened 
on the lame fide Wifeman’s Surgery. 

3. To be adapted to ; to fuit any thing. 

She Shall be our meSfenger to this paultry knight: truft me 
I thought on her ; Ihe’ll/r it. Shakefpeare. 

As much of the ftone as Was contiguous to the marcafite 
fittedtho marcafite fo clofe as if it had been formerly liquid. Bo. 

4. To Pit out. Jo furniSh; to equip; to fupply with neceifa- 
ries or decoration. 

A play, which if you dare but twire fit outy 

You’d all be Slander’d, and be thought devout. Dryden. 

The English fleet could not be paid and ma/med, and fitted 
unlefs we encouraged'trade and navigation. Addif. Freeh. 

5. lot it up. To furniSh ; to make propTer for the ufe or re¬ 
ception of any. 

T „ Ft ! lis farm - Pope to Swift. 

To Fit. v. n. Io be proper ; to be fit. J 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly fcaft, 

FitchTa f i nde n ent ’- b , ut retire to reft - r °P ! ’ s 0d yff e y, It. iii. 
of wild pea, oqulal conu P“ 0n of wfci.] A fmall kind 

„ Now is the feafon 

For rowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafon. Tu/Ter 

Fl TCHBw" WT D «ch.j A flXg 

a chew . $ little beaft, that robs the henrooft and warren. 

Skinner 
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Skinner calls him the flinkingferret * but he is much larger* 
at lead as Tome provinces diftinguifh them, in which the pole¬ 
cat is termed a fitebat , and the Jiinking ferret a float. 

*Tis fuch another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one: 

What do you mean by this haunting of me ? Sbakefpeare. 
The fitebat , the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. Walton's Angler. 
Fi'tful. adj. [ fit and full.] Varied by paroxyfms* difor- 
dered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave* 

After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Fi'tly. adv. [from fit.] 

1. Properly* juftly* reafonably. 

Mutinous parts 

That envied his receit, even fo moft fitly 
As you malign our fenators. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon , EJfay 28. 

I cannot fitlter compare marriage than to a lottery * for, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may mils * and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture : but 
in both lotteries there lie pretty ftore of blanks for every 
prize. Boyle. 

The whole of our duty may be exprefled moft fitly by de¬ 
parting from evil. TillotJ.ns Sermons. 

An animal, in order to be moveable, muft be flexible * and 
therefore is fitly made of feparate and fmall folid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Commodioufly * meetly. 

To take a latitude, 

Sun or ftars are fitliefl view’d 
At their brighteft * but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. Donne. 
Fi'tness. n. f. [from fit.] 

1. Propriety* meetnefs* juftnefs* reafonablenefs. 

In things the fitnefs whereof is not of itfelf apparent, nor 
eafy to be made fufticiently manifeft unto all, yet the judg¬ 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it not unfit. Hooker , b. v. /. 7. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Wer’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood. 

They’re apt enough to diilocate and tear 

Thy flelh and bones. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Convenience* commodity; the ftate of being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both : 

They’ve made themfelves, and that their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Sbakefpeare's Macb<tb. 

Fi'tment. n.f. [from fit ] Something adapted to a particular 
purpofe. 

Poor befeeming: ’twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d. Shakefpeare's CymbAine. 

Fi'tter. n. f. [from//.] 

1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonfhire and Cornwal 
with French furze-leed, they reckon a great improver of their 
land, and a fitter of it for corn. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. [from fetta, Italian : fetzen, German.] A fmall piece: as, to 
cut into fitters. Skinner. 

Fitz. n.f [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] A fon. Only 
ufed in law and genealogy : as Fitzberbert , the fon of Herbert * 
Fitzthomas , the foil of Thomas * Fitzroy , the fon of the king. 
It is commonly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [pip, Saxon.] Four and one* half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were foolifh. Mat. 
No perfon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to carry on 
the main defign : all things elfe are like fix fingers to the 
hand, when nature, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with five. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paftures fill’d * 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dr)den's Ain. 
Our Britifti youth lofe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Addif'on s Guardian , N°. m. 

Fivele'aved G/afs. n.f. Cinquefoil* a fpecies of clover. 
Fives, n.f. 

1. A kind of play with a bowd. 

2. A difeafe of horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins rayed with the yellows, paft 
cure of the fives, and ftark fpoiled with the flaggers. Sbakefp. 
To FIX. v. a. [fixer, French* fixus, Latin.] 

1. Tomakefaft, firm, or ftable. 

Hell heard the unfuflerable noife, hell faw 
Fleav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fix'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faff: had bound. Milt. P. L. 

2. To fettle* to eftablifh invariably. 

Brighteft feraph ! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 
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His fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 

But all thefe fhining orbs his choice to dwell! Milt. P. L. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple, 
When cuftomhath fixed his eating to certain ftated periods, 
his ftomach will expert victuals at the ufual hour. Locke. 

To diredt without variation. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ! Skak. II. VI. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 

Fix'd on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryden's Ain. 

4. To deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it \$fixed. Locke. 

5. To pierce * to transfix. A fenfe purely Latin. 

While from the raging fword he vainly flies, 

A bow of flee! fhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandys. 

6. To withold from motion. 

To Fix. v. n. 

1. To fettle the opinion * to determine the refolution. 

If we would be happy, we muft fix upon fome foundation 
that can never deceive us. L’EJlrange. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief and Troy betray * 

Fix'd on his aim, and obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's An. 

Here hope began to dawn * refolv’d to try, 

She fix'd on this her utmoft remedy, 

Death was behind * but hard it was to die. Dryden. 

In moft bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
muft fix on, and are moft led by. Locke. 

2. To reft * to ceafe to wander. 

Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 

Refolv’d to fix for ever here. Waller. 

3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little dent, and put quickfilver, wrapped in a piece of 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilver will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
FIXATION, n.f [French.] 

1. Stability* firmnefs * fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necef- 
fary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s peace. King Charles , 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firft day, God gave no proper place 
or fixation. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

3. Confinement * forbearance of excurfion. 

They are fubjeft to errors from a narrownefs of foul, a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objedts. Watts. 

4. Want of volatility* deftru&ion of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be ob- 
ferved * the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, and the volati¬ 
lity or fixation, compared with the Ample bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold 1 f other metals lefs pon¬ 
derous and lefs materiate, than ,v;a versa, to make filver of lead 
or quickfilver, both which are more ponderous than filver* fo 
that they need rather a degree of fixation than any conden- 
fation. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

5. Redudlion from fluidity to firmnefs. 

Salt diflblved, upon a fixation returns to its affedled cubes. 

Glanv. Scepf. c. 7. 

Fi'xedly. adv. [from fixed.] Certainly* firmly* in a man¬ 
ner fettled and eftablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftinclion of fpecies, or forts, is 
fixedly eftabliftied by the real and fecret conftitutions of 
things. Locke. 

FFxedness. n. f. [from fixed.] 

1. Stability* firmnefs. 

2. Want or lofs of volatility. 

Fixednef, or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed, is 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fignified 
by the word gold. Locke . 

3. Solidity* coherence of parts. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, to comprehend all the 
middle degrees between extreme fixednefs and coherency, and 
the moft rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Benthy s Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs * fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednefs in religion will not give my confcience leave to 

eonfent to innovations. King Charles. 

FixFdity. n.f [from fixed.] Coherence of parts, oppofed to 
volatility. A word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and 
volatility, and yet are fo combined by the firft operation of the 
fire, that itfelf does fcarce afterwards feparate them. Boyle- 
Fi'xit v. .n. f. [ fi.\ itl, French.] Coherence of parts, oppofed 
to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed ftars great earths vehemently 
hot, whofe heat is conferved by the greatnefs of the bodies, 
and the mutual adlion and reaction between them, and the 
light which they emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not only by their fixity, but alfo by the vaft weight and 
denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon them ? Newt. Opt. 

Fi'xure- 
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Fi'xure. n.f. [from fix.] 

j. Pofition. . . . . 

The fixure of her eye hath motion in t, . - ■ 

As we were mock’d with art. Sbakefp. Jointer s 1 ale. 

2. Stable preffiire. . . 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent motion 

to thy gait. ' Cbahf. Merry Wives oj IV.mdjar. 

o. Firmnefs ; ftable ftate. 

Frights-, changes, horrours* 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates 
Quite from their fixure. Shakefpeare’s Trail, and Creflida. 

Fi'zGiG. n.f A kind of dart or harpoon with which (eamen 

ftrike fifh. _ r . 

Fla'bby. adj. [flaccidus, Latin.] Soft 5 not firm* eafily 
(baking or yielding to the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, flabby 
and black flefti, are fymptoms of weak fibres. Arbutbnot. 

Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 

Fla'bii.e. adj. [fiabilis, Latin.] Blown about by the wind; 
fubje& to be blown. D iH. 

FLA'CCID. adj. [flaccidus, Latin] Weak* limber* not 
ftiff* lax* not tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the fun: the caufe I take to be is, that the part 
ao-ainft which the fun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in 
the ftalk, and thereby lefs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak or flaccid, are unapt to pro¬ 
nounce the letter r. Holders Elements of Speech. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres 
are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or as they harden and 
produce calloflties. Arbuth ot on Diet. 

Feacci'dity. n.f. [from flaccid.] Laxity* limbernefs* want 
of tenfion * want of ftiftnefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but Jlaccidity joined with 
infenfibility. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To FLAG, v n. [fiaggeren, Dutch* pleojan, Saxon, to fly.] 

1. To hang loofe without ftiftnefs or tenfion. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far 
from the ground* in the which, flagging down in the middle, 
men, wives and children lie together. Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and Jtagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

It kefeps thofe (lender aerial bodies feparated and ftretched 
out, which otherwife, by reafon of their flexiblenefs and 
weight, would flag or curl. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun, 

The promife of a ftorm * the (hifting gales 

Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. Dryden. 

2. To grow fpiritlefs or deje&ed. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if (he were a body in a body : 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated : fure fome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Seb. 
The pleafures of the town begin to flag and grow lano-uid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fpleen. Swift. 

3. To grow feeble * to lofe vigour. 

Juice'in language is fomewhat lefs than blood * for if the 
words be but becoming and flgnifying, and the fenfe gentle, 
there is juice : but where that wanteth, the language i? thin* 
flagging-* poor, ftarved, fcarce covering the bone, and (hews 
like (tones in a fack : fome men, to avoid redundancy, run 
into that* and while they drive to hinder ill blood or juice, 
they lofe their good. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoverier. 

His ftomach will expe& viftuals at the ufual hour, and <r r0 w 
peevifh if he pa(Tes it * either fretting itfelf into a troublefome 
excefs, or flagging into a downright want of appetite. Locke. 

1 her e mult be a noble train of aaions to preferve his lame 
in life and motion * for, when it is once at a ftand, it naturally 
fags and languishes. . Addifon's Spectator, NX 256. 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My love above the (tarry vault I raife. 

Lur’d by fome vain conceit of pride or luft, 

Iflagy I <Fop, and flutter in the duft. Arbutbnot. 

H t fee . S n fp ' r j' hath been raifed a S ain(l him > and lie only 
watches till it begms to flag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us. 6 c 

To Flag. v. a. Sw, f‘’ 

l. To let fall * to fufFer to droop. 

1 ake heed, my dear, youth flies apace* 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 

Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 
J he fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

Muft drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die Prior 

' ThrX’ a i fl ICC ' 6S of , ftone -J To la x with b >-oad ftone. 

bdes and floor are z\\ flagged vi\th excellent marble. Sandys. 


Flag. n.J. [from the verb.] 

j. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf ana yellow flower, fo 
called from its motion in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes* and laid it in the flags by the 
river’s brink Ex. ii 3. 

Can bulrufhes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourish where no waters flow. Sandy's. 

There be divers fifties that caft their fpawn on fiavs or 
(tones. Walton s Angler. 

Cut flag roots* and the roots of other weeds. Mortimer. 

2. The colours or enfign of a (hip or land forces, by which 
fignals are made at fea, or regiments are diftinguiftied in the 
field. 

Thefe flags of France that are advanced here, 

Before the eye and profpetSr of your town, 

Have hither march’d to your endamagement. Shak. K. J hn . 
He hangs out as many fags as he dcicryeth vefiels* fquare, 
if (hips* if gallics, pendants. Sandys's Travels. 

Let him be girt 

With all the grifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and hydras, or all the inonftrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 

And force him to reftore his purchafe back, 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 

The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear. 
Forget their hatred, and eonfent to fe;. Waller. 

The interpretation of that article about the flag is a ground 
at pleafure for opening a war. Temple . 

In either’s flag the golden ferpents bear* 

Ere<fting ci'eits alike* like volumes rear* 

And mingle friendly hidings in the air. Dryden's Aurengz. 

Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, } 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, L 

And lead his dances with diftievell d hair. Dryden's An. § 

3 . A fpecies of ftone ufed for fmooth pavements. [ fiache * old 
French ] 

Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide than the 
ot ^ er * Woodward on Fojfds. 

Flagftone will not fplit, as (late does, being found formed 
into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many 
ftrata. Woodward's Met. Fojf. 

Flag-broom, n.f [ from flag and broom ] A broom for 
fweeping flags or pavements, commonly made of birch-twigs, 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from Spain. 

Flag-officer, n. f. [flag and officer. ] A commander of a 
fquadron. 

Her grandfather was a fiag-cjficcr. Addifon's Spectator. 

Flag-ship. n.f. [flag and jbip.j The (hip m which the 
commander of a fleet is. 

Flag-worm. n.f. [^ flag and worm.] A grub bred in watry 
places among flags or fedge. ] 

Fie will in the three hot months bite at a frag-zvorm or 
a green gentle Walton’s A,ler. 

Flagelet. n.f. [flageolet, French.] A fmall flute* a fmall 
inftrument of wind muflek. 

Play us a ieffon on yonrfagelet. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Flagella'tion, n.f. [from Jlagella, Latin.] The ufe of the 
fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defeend, 

As morning pray'r flagellation end. Garth’s DiflenC. 

Fla'gginess. n.f. [horn flaggy.] Laxity ; limbernefs; v*am 
or tenfion. 

Fla'ggy. adj . [From flag.] 

1. Weak* lax* limber; not ftiff* not tenfe. 

His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplay* 

Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 

Is gj* h er d full, and worketh fpeedy way. Fairy §>ucta, 1 . i. 

I hat balking in the fun thy bees may lye, " 

And refting there, their/a m pinions dry. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. Weak in tafte* mfipid. 6 

Graft an apple-cion upon the flock of a colewort, and it 

apple * Natural Fhfiory 

FLAGI riOUb. adj. [from fiagitius , Latin.] Wicked • vil¬ 
lainous* atrocious. 

No villany ot flagitious aflion was ever yet committed but 
upon a due enquiry into the caufes of it, it will be found thai 
a lye was firft or laft the principal engine to effea it. South 

kind„eTa?dZ3 , inf.‘ 1POn ^^ “ d P^erfe nature by 

Firft, thofe flagitious times* y > ange. 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Confpire to violate the nuptial bed v r 

Perjury is a crime of fo flagitious a nature, we Amdlbe 

too careful m avoidmg every approach towards it 7 ddi/on 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain, ' ' 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain, 

L) 1 (charge that rage on more provoking crimes 
Nor fear a dearth in thefe flagitious times. 


9 G 


Pope. 

Flagi'tiousness. 
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FiAGi'riotrsNEsS. n. f. [from flagitious.'] Wickednefs; vil- 
lany. 

Fla'gon; n.f [jjlacced, Welffi; jrlaxe; Saxon ; fldjke, Daniffi ; 
flacon, French j flajco, Italian ; flajco., Spaniffi.] A veflel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue! he pour’d a flagon of Rhenifh on my head 
once. Shakefpeare's Hamlet * 

More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two filvef 
flagons Bacon s Apophth. 

Did they coin pifpots, bowls, and flagons 
Int’ officers of horfe and dragoons l Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

His trufly flagon , full of potent juice. 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. Roflcotnmon. 

One flagon walks the round, that none ffiould think 
They either change, or flint him of his drink. Dryd.Juv. 

ITa'grancy. n.f. [flagrantia, Latin.] Burning; heat; 
fire. 

Luff caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the fight and the 
touch are the things defired, and therefore the fpirits refort to 
thofe parts. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Flagrant, adj. [flagrans, Latin.] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and heavenly 
delight, flirreth up flagrant defires and affe&ions, correfpon- 
dent unto that which the Words contain. Hooker , b. v. f. 39. 

2 . Glowing; flufhed. 

See Sapho, at her toilet’s greafy tafk. 

And iiTuing flagrant to an evening mafk : 

So morning infecls, that in muck begun. 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fettingfun. Pope's Epjflles. 

3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle’s lafh flill flagrant on their back. Prior . 

4. Notorious; flaming. 

When fraud is great, it furnifhes weapons to defend itfelf; 
and at worfl, if the crimes be fo flagrant that a man is laid 
aiide out of perfect fhame, he retires loaded with the fpoils of 
the nation. Swift. 

With equal poize let fleddy juflice fway, 1 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay; > 

But, ’till the proofs are clear, the ftroke delay. Smith. J 

Flagra'tion. n.f. [ flagro , Latin.] Burning. Didl. 

Fla'gstaff. n.f [flag an&jlajf.] The flaff on which the 

. flag is fixed. 

The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 

On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 

And bloody crofles on his flagflafls rife. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Flail, n.f. [flagellwn, Latin; flegel, German.] The infiru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of the ear. 

Our foldiers, like the night owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy threfher with a flail , 3 

Fell gently down as if they flruck their friends. Sh. H. VI. 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threffi’d the corn. 

That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down the lubbar-fend. Milton. 

In this pile fhould reign a mighty prince, 

Born for a fcourge of wit, and flail of fenfe. Dryden. 4 

The dextrous handling of the flail, or the plough, and 
being good workmen with thefe tools, did not hinder Gideon’s 
and Cincinnatus’s fkill in arms, nor make them lefs able in 5 
the arts of war and government. Locke. 

The threfher, Duck, could o’er the queen prevail; 

The proverb fays, no fence againfl a flail. Swift. 

FLAKE, n.f [ floccus , Latin,] 

1. Any thing that appears loofely held together, like a flock of 
wool. 

O crimfon circles, like red flakes in the element, when the 
weather is hottefl. Sidney , b. ii. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flufhing in his beard, 

Him all amaz’d, and almoft made affear’d. Fairy Queen. 
The earth is fometimes covered with fnow two or three 
feet deep, made up only of little flakes or pieces of ice. Burn. 

Small drops of a milling rain, defcending through a freezing 
air, do each of them fhoot into one of thofe figured icicles; 
which, being ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluttered together into fmall parcels, which we call flakes of 
fnow. Grew's Cofmolog. Sacr. b. i. c. 3. 

Upon throwing in a flone the water boils fora confiderable 
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From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mold the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow. Pope's Od./r 
Fla'ky. adj. [from flake.] 

1. Loofely hanging together. 

The fiient hoitr Heals on. 

And flaky darknefs breaks within the Eafl. Sbakefl Rich. Ill 
The. trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire. 

With fparks that feem to let the world on fire. p oi) 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ceafe to weep, 

And undiffolv’d their flaky texture keep, 

The banks with eafe their humble flreains contain, 

Which fwell in Summer, and thofe banks difdain. 

2. Lying in layers or flrata ; broken into laminte. 

FLAM. n.f. [A cant word of no certain etymology.] Afalfc 

hood; a lye; an illufory pretext. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arufpicy and aug’ry. Hudibras , p. ii. cant 9 

’Till thefe men can prove the things, ordered by our church 
to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, all pretences or 
pleas of confcience to the contrary are nothing but cant and 
ch eat an d cJclufio" South's Sermon. 

What are molt of the hiftories of the world but lyes? 
Lyes immortalized and configned over as a perpetual abufe 
and flam upon pofterity. South's Sermons. 

Flam. n.f. [from the French flamme, a flame.] A tranfient 
blaze; a fudden explofion of flame from fat or dripping • and 
fo in Scotland transferred to any thing glozing and flafhily iH u . 

To Flam. */. *. [from the noun.] To deceive with a lve 
Merely cant. 

For fo our ignorance was flamm'd. 

To damn ourfelves t’avoid being damn’d. Hudibras, p iii 
God is not to bo flammed off with lyes, who knows ex- 
aftly what thou can’ll do, and what not. South's Sermons 
FLA'MBEAll. n.f [French.] A lighted torch. 

The king feiz’d 2. flambeau with zeal to dellroy. Dryden 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
hands, the fultan, after having ordered all the lights to be put 
out, gave the word to enter thehoufe, find out the criminal, 

vAmT Tr 0 2 T ■ * dddifon's Guardian. 

rLAME, n.f [ flamma , Latin; flamme , French 1 

1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not. flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot 
that is, fo hot as tofliine? For bodies do not flame without 
emitting a copious fume, and thiij fume burns in the fame. 

ttt! . „ . .. , . Newton's Opt. 

What flame, what lightning e’er 

So quick an aftive force did bear! 

Fire. V0lvU >' 

Jove, Prometheus’ theff allow; 

Th tflames he once ftole from thee, grant him now. Crnle 
Ardour of temper or imagination; brightnefs of fancy; vi- 
gourof thought. 

Of all our elder plays. 

This and Philafter have the loudeft fame ; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame • 

In both our Enghlh genius is expreft, 

Lofty and bold, but negligently drell. 

Ardour of inclination. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came. 

And met congeneal, mingling flame with flame. 

5. raffion of love. J 

My heart’s on flame , and does like fire 
To her afpire. 

Come arm’d inflames ; for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. 

No warning of th’ approaching/W . 

Swiftly like fudden death it came: 

I lov’d the moment I beheld. 

To Flame, v. n. [from the noun ] 

I. To ihine as fire; to burn with emiflion of light. 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city is 

3 nv tn Hnrn* in 1_ .1 « • .V ~^ 
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Waller: 

Pope. 

Cowley. 
Cowley . 

Granville. 


2. 


time, and at the fame time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing 
up. Add if on on Italy. 

2. Aflratum; layer; lamina. 

The flakes of his tough fleffi fo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

A labourer in his left hand holding the head of the center- 
pin, and with, his right drawing about the beam and teeth, 
which cut and tore away great flakes of the metal, ’till it re¬ 
ceived the perfect form the teeth would make. Moxon. 

To Flake, v. a. [from the noun ] To form in flakes or bo¬ 
dies loofely conhedted. , 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 

Milton. 


Prior , 


ready to flame in, with fuch weak breath as this .? 

He fell flaming through th’ ethereal Iky 
To bottomlefs perdition. 

Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd. 

To fhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread. 

Now ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 

3. To break out in violence of pafflon. 

Flameco'loured. adj. [flame and colour.] 
lpw colour. J 

Tis ilrong, and it does indifferent well in famecolonred 

° A king n ru „ , Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Augufl ffiall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 

rr * fi amecoloured garment. Peacham. 

FLA MEN. n.f. [Latin.] A priefl; one that officiates in 
loJemn offices. 

Then firfl the flamen tailed living food ; 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. Pppe. 

Fla mm a'1 ion. 


Of a bright yel- 
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Flamma'tiox. n.f [flanimatio,'L?T'Ln.] The a6l of Jetting 
on flame. 

White or cryftalline arfenick, being artificial, and fublimed 
with fait, will not endure flammatidn. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Flammab/lit y. n f. [_flamnia , Latin.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be fet on fire. 

I11 the fulphur of bodies torrified, that is; the oily, fat and 
un£tuous parts, confifl the principles of flammability. Brown. 
Fla'mmeous. adj. [ flammeus , Latin.] Confilling of flame; 
refembling flame. 

This fl.ammeous light is not over all the body. Brown. 
Flamm/ferous. adj. [flammifer, Lat.] Bringing flame. Dill. 
Flammi'vomous. adj. [flamma and vomo, Latin.] Vomiting 
out flame. Didf. 

FlaAi y. adj. [from flame.] 

1. Inflamed; burning; flaming. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 

With flamy breaths do iffiae oft in found. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubftance com¬ 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
flame, being free, will not well mingle, yet bound in by a 
body they will. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

FLANK, n.f. [ flanc, French, according to Menage , from 
Xccycov ; more probably from latus, Latin.] 

1. That part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 

The belly ffiall be eminent byffiadowing the flank. Peach. 

2 . [In men.] The lateral part of the lower belly. 

He faid, and, pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent: 

Through Paris ffiield the forceful weapon went. 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downward near his flank defeends. Pope. 

3. The fide of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and fmall ffiot thundered and ffiowered 
upon our men from the rampier in front, and from the gallies 
that lay at fea in flank. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The other half of the battle, and the whole flank of the 
rear, was clofed by the carriages. Hayward. 

Gray was appointed to {land on the left fide, in fuch fort 
as he might take the flank of the enemy. Hayward. 

To right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retir’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the baftion which reaches 

from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris. 

To Flank, v. a. 

1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 

2. To be polled fo as to overlook or command any pafs on the 
fide; to be on the fide. 

With fates averfe, againfl their king’s command. 

Arm’d on the right, and on the left they Hand, 

And flank the paffage. Dryden's JEn. 

By the rich feent we found our perfum’d prey, 

^Which , flank'd with rocks, did clofe in covert lay." Dryden. 
Fla'nker. n.f. [from dank.] A fortification jutting out fo 
as to command the fide of a body marching to the aflault. 

The Turks, difeouraged with the lofs of their fellows, and 
fore beaten by the Spaniards out of their flankers , were enforced 
to retire. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

To Fla nker. v. a. [ficinquer, French.] To defend by late¬ 
ral fortifications. 

Fla'nnel. n.f. [gwlanen, Welch, from gwlan, wool, Davies 1 
A foft nappy fluff of wool. J 

I cannot anfwer the Welch flannel. 

FLAP. n. f. [loeppe, Saxon.] 

r. Any thing that hangs broad and loofe, fattened only by one 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, that is, a 
cartilaginous/^ upon the opening of the larinx, which hath 
an open cavity for the admiffion of the air. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

‘-ome furgeons make a crucial inciffon, upon the fuppofi- 
1011 that the wound will more eafily heal by turning down the 

„ ■ - Sharp's Surgery. 

2 ‘ 7 “ e niotlon of any thing broad and loofe. 

3. [A difeafe in horfes.] 

r h< A iS 1° !i ave the »'’ 3 ™ pe^ve his 

P * b ! “ on , b , oth of his mouth; and that which 
in the bhfteis is like the white of an egg: you muff to 

fair an | C > f r fla{hes With a knife ’ and rubit °»ce with 

laJt, and it will cure. r- • , 

ToFlap. v. a. [from the noun.] • Earner s D,et. 

1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 

ditch with Jh n Ut t0 i iC by . an eag,e ’ t00,£ fanauary in a 

voumd Aeolhet e: ^ eag,e ^ off the former and de- 
^ et let me flap this bug with gilded wings, ^ 


Shakefp 


>eare. 
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With fruiilefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 

Their feet in liquid (hackles bound. Fh: lip I 

Three times, all In the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring; 

And fhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. Tickell. 

To Flap. v. n. 

1. To ply the wings with noife. 

’Tis common for a duck to run flapping andJlutterihg away ? 
as if maimed, to carry people from her young. L'Eflrange. 

2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 

When fuffbeatirig miffs obfeure the morn, 

Let thy word wig, long us’d to fforms, be worn ; 

This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 
Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gay’s Trivia e 

Fla'pdragon. n. f. 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out of burning brandy* 
and, extinguiffiing them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and 
drinks candles ends for flapdragons , and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii* 

To Fla'pdragon. V. a. [from the noun.] To. fwallow; to 
devour. 

But to make an end of the ffiip, to fee how the fea flap - 
dragoned it. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale* 

Fla'peared. adj. [flap and ear.] Having loofe and broad 
ears. 

A whorfefon, beetleheaded, flapeared knave. Shakefpeare „ 

To Flare, v. n. [from flederen, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner j 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare.] 

1. To flutter with a fplendid ffiow. 

She ffiall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendant flaring’bout her head. Shakefpeare. 

2. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 

Dodlrine and life; colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vaniffi like a flaring thing, 

And in the ear, not confcience, ring. Herbert . 

3. To glitter offenfively. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton t 

4. To be in too much light. 

I cannot flay 

Flaring in funffiine all the day. 1 Prior* 

FLASH, n. f. [(pXo%, Minfhew.] 
i • A fudden, quick, tranfitory blaze. 

When the crofs blue lightning feerh’d to open 
The bread of heav’n, I did prefint myfelf 
Ev’n in the aim and very flojh of it. Shakefp. Jul. Cerfar* 
We fee a flajh of a piece is feen fooner than the noife is 
h car( h Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 2I0» 

One with a flafn begins, and ends in fmoak; 

The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. Rofcommon. 

And as iTgeon, when with heaven he drove, 

Defy’d the forky lightning from afar, v 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And^ flafh- for flajh returns, and fires for fires. Dryd. /En. 
Sudden burft of wit or merriment. 

Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your fongs ? 
yourflafljes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table^in 

2 ? i 1 Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Wicked men prefer the light fla floes of a wanton mirth, 
winch for a while ffifpend reflexion, and hide thefinner from 

hnnfwlf C. J IP _ r 1 ^ . 


2. 


Rogt 


r ers . 


Bacon . 


himfelf, to fuch difeourfes as awaken confcience. 

3. A fliort tranfient ftate. 

The Perfians and Macedonians had it for a. flajh 

4* A body of water driven by violence. 

To Flash, v. n. 

1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient flame. 

• • ^ P owc ^ e [ e( ^j an d put into a crucible, was, by the 

lnje&ion of well kindled charcoal, made to flajh divers times 
almolt like melted nitre. g 1 

2. To burft out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night he wrongs me; ev’ry hour 
noflajhes into one grofs crime or other. 

That fets us all at odds. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. lo break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 

thought fiaJh ° Ut f0metimes imo aa irregular greatnefs of 

T «r- - - T ° «* "r i-s' *7 z:i as. 

With his raging arms he rudely flajh'd 
^r> 1C W f, ve . s a k° ut ? and ail his armour fwept, 

I hat all the blood and filth away was waffi’d. Fairy Queen 
If the fea-water be fajked with a flick or oar, the fame 
cafteffi a filming colour, and the drops ^refemble fparkles of 

Carcw's Survey of Cornual. 

Fla'sher. 
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Flanker, n. f. [hom flajh.] A man of more appearance of 
wit than reality. Diet. 

Fla'shily. adv. [from flajhy.] With empty fhow; without 
real power of wit or folidity of thought. 

Fla'shy. ad}, [from flajh.] 

j. Empty; notlolid; fhowy without fubftance. 

ElaJhy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large dif- 
Courfe. Higby on the Soul, Dedicat. 

When they lift, their lean and flajky fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton* 

This mean'conceit, this darling myftery, 

Which thou think’ll nothing, friend ! thou ihalt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the flejby wit. Dryden’s PerJ. Sat* 

2. [From flaccidus , Skinner J] Infipid ; without force or fpirit. 
Diftilled books are, like common diftilled waters, flajhy 
things. Bacon , Ejay 5 1. 

The taftes that moft offend in fruits, herbs and roots, are 
bitter, harlh, four, waterifh or Jiajhy. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

FLASK, n.f. [flajque, French.] 
j. A bottle; a veflel. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely afk; 

But the Champaigne is to each man his flajk. King. 

2. A powder-horn. 

Powder in a fkillefs foldier’s flajk 
Is fet on fire. Shakefpeare. 

Fla'sket. n.f. [from flajk.] A veflel in which viands are 
ferved. 

Another plac’d 

The fflver ft and s, with golden flajkets grac’d. Pope's Odyjf. 
FLAT. adj. [plat, French.] 

1. Horizontally level without inclination. 

Thou all-fhaking thunder, 

Strik eflat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shak. K. Lear. 
The houfes are flat roofed to walk upon, fo that every 
bomb that fell on them would take efFedt. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Smooth ; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might plainly difcern 
it was a land flat to our fight, and full of bofcage. Bacon. 

3. Without elevation. 

Ceafe t’ admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall flat , and fhrink into a trivial toy. 

At every fudden flighting quite abafht. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineft taught, and eafieft learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. Milt Par. Reg. 
That Chrift-church {lands above ground, and that the 
church of Weflminfter lies not fiat upon it, is your lordfhip’s 
commendation. South. 

5. Lying horizontally proftrate ; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall before her flat, 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy F$ueen, h. i. 
That lamentable wound, 

Which laid that wretched prince flat on the ground. Daniel 

6 . [In painting.] Without relief; without prominence of the 
figures. 

7. Taftelefs; infipid; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sh.Troil. andCref. 

Tafte fo divine ! that what of fweet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, flat feems to this and harfh. Milton. 
The miry fields, 

Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleafing to fight. 

But to the tongue inekgant and flat. Phillips. 

8. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 

Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
{hot out of fecret intentions; but as for large difcourfes, they 
are flat things, and not fo much noted. Bacon , EJJay 16. 

Some fhort excurfion8 of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid fluff. Dryd. Don Sehajhan. 

9. Deprefled ; fpiritlefs ; deje&ed. 

My hopes all flat, nature within me feems 
In all her fundlions weary of herfelf. Milton's Agonifles. 

10. Unpleafing; taftelefs. 

How weary, ftale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
nefs, and earneftly defirous of obtaining it, all earthly fatif- 
fa&ions muft needs look little, and grow flat and unfa- 
voury. Atterhury's Sermons. 

. Peremptory ; abfolute ; downright. 

His horfe with flat tiring taught him, that diferete flays 
make fpeedy journeys. Sidney. 

It is a flat wrong to punifh the thought or purpofe of any 
before it be enabled ; for true juftice punifheth nothing but 
the evil abl or wicked word. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, fo they 
become flat libertines, and fall to all licentioufnefs. Spenfer. 
You ftart away, 

And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 

Thole prifoners you fhall keep : 

--1 will, that’s flat. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
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Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is flat defpair: we muft exafperate 
Th’ Almighty Viblor to fpend all his rage. 

And that muft end us. Milton s Paradife lojl, b. ft. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmiflivenefs : 

But he that boafts, {huts that out of his ftory: 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy 

With his meer clod of earth the fpacious fky. Herbert. 

You had broke and robb’d his houfe. 

And ftole his talifmanique loufe ; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With flat felonious intentions. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1. 

i2. Notfhrill; notacu'e; not fharp in found. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but 2. flat noife or rattle. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with feveral car¬ 
tilages and mufcles to contrail or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice flat or fharp. Ray on the Creation. 

Flat. n.f. 

1. A level; an extended plane. 

The firings of a Jute, viol, or virginals, give a far greater 
found, by reafon of the knot, board and concave under¬ 
neath, than if there were nothing but only the flat of a 
board to let in the upper air into the lower. Bacon's Nat Hi/}. 

Becaufe the air receiveth great tindlure from the earth, ex- 
pofe fiefh or fifh, both upon a flake of wood fome height above 
the earth, and upon the flat of the earth. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diftinft 
eminences appear a flat by force of fhadows, and yet the fha- 
dows rhemfelves not to appear. JVotton s Architecture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden - ; 
and by laying on it the wafte earth, that he has found in 
feveral of the neighbouring parts, furniflied out a kind of 
luxury for a hermit. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 

Now pile your dull upon the quick and dead, 

’Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

The way is ready and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 

Faft by a mountain. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

3. A fmooth low ground expofed to inundations. 

The ocean, overpeering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head. 

O’er bears your officers. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

All the infections, that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Half my pow’rs this night, 

Pafling thefe flats, are taken by the tide ; 

Thefe Lincoln wafhes have devoured them. Shak. K. John. 

4. Shallow ; ftrand; place in the fea where the water is not deep 
enough for fhips. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run. 

But I fhould think of {hallows and-of flats. Shakefpeare. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out through 
fo many flats and fands, if wind and weather be not very 
favourable. Raleigh's Eflays. 

Having hewly left thefe grammatick flats and fhallows, 
where they fluck unreafonably, to learn a few words with 
lamentable conftruilions, we are now on the fudden turmoiled 
with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of 
controverfy. Milton on Education. 

Full in the prince’s paflage hills of fand. 

And dang’rous flats, in fecret ambufh lay, 

Where the falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Drydcn. 

The fea could not be narrower than it is, without a great 
lofs to the world ; and muft We now have an ocean of mere 
flats and fhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation r Bentley. 

5. The broad fide of a blade; 

A darted mandate came 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 

Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 

To guard thee from the daemons of the air; 

My flaming fword above’em to difplay. 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day. 

The fiat to fweep the vifions from thy mind, 

The edge to cut ’em through that flay behind. D ydcn. 

6. Deprefiion of thought or language. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongft his eleva¬ 
tions, when ’tis evident he creeps along fometimes for above 
an. hundred lines together ? Dryden. 

7. A furface without relief, or prominences. 

Are there then fuch ravifhing charms in a dull unvaried 
flat, to make a fufficient corapenfation for the chief things or 
the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the lab- 
in g hills. Bentley's Serniwp 
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FLA 

. • ' . 1 

To Flat. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad and fmooth. j 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of feveral fruit- 
trees, and flat them on ,the fides, and bind them clofe, and 
fet them in the ground, they will come up in one ftock. Bacon. 

With horrid fhapes {he does her fons expofe, 

Diftends their fwelling lips, and flats their nofe. Creech. 

2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being 
buried for a fortnight four foot deep within the earth, though 
in a moift place and rainy time, were become a little harder 
than they were; otherwife frefh in their colour, but their juice 
fome what flatted. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N°. 377. 

To Flat. v. n. 

1. To grow flat: oppofed to fwell. u 

I burnt it the fecond time, and obferved the Ikin fhrink, 
and the fwellmg to flat yet more than at firft. Temple. 

2. To obftruct; retard; hinder; to render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat anti 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftrail and lofe it. K. Charles. 

Fla'tlong. adv. [flat and long.] With the flat downwards; 
not edgewife. 

What a blow was there given ? 

—-An it had not fallen flatlong. Shakefpeare* s Tempefl. 

Fla'tly. adv. [from flat.] 

1. Horizontally; without inclination. 

2. Without prominence or elevation. 

3. Without fpirit; dully; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily; downright. 

He in thefe wars had flatly refufed his aid. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch 

To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniel's Ci. War. 

Unjuft, thou fay’ft, 

Flatly unjuft, to bind with laws the free. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

. Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch as flatly 
deny the being of God; biit of them that believing His exis¬ 
tence, do yet feclude him from direiling the affairs of the 
world. Bentley s Sermons. 

Fla'tness. n.f. [from flat] 

1. Evennefs ; level extenfion. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform, that one would think 
the coiner looked on the flatnefs of a figure, as one of the 
greatefl beauties in fculpture. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

3. Deadnefs; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or flatnefs^ in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiflion of air into the vefTel. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. Deje&ion of ftate. 

The emperor of Ruflia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter’s trial! that he did but fee 

I ho flatnefs of my mifery ! Shakefpeare* s Winter's Tale . 

5. Dejeition of mind; want of life; want of fpirit. 

6. Dulnefs; infipidity ; frigidity. 

How faft does obfeurity, flatnefs, and impertinency flow in 
upon our meditations ? ’Tis a difficult tafk to talk to the pur¬ 
pofe, and to put life and perfpicuity into our difcourfes. Collier. 

Spme of Homer’s tranflators have fwelled into fuflian, and 
others funk Into flatnefs. p 0 p e ' s p re f ace t0 Homen 

7. 1 he contrary to fhrilnefs or acutenefs of found. 

"Fake two faucers, and flrike the edge of the one againfl 
the bottom of the other within a pail of water, and you (hall 
nnd the found groweth more flat, even while part of the faucer 
is above the water; but that flatnefs of found is joined with a 
harthnefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 157. 

To Fla tten. v. a. [flatir, French, from flat.] 

1 ’ ^° J na ^ ce even or J eve l> without prominence or elevation. 

2. To beat down to the ground. 

If they fhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it 

will nfe again Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. I o make vapid. 

4 ; To dejea; to deprefs; to difpirit. 

To Fla'tten. v. n. 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Henejoys that endure for ever, frelh and in vigour, are op¬ 
pofed to fatisfa£hons that are attended with fatiety and forfeits, 
and flatten m the very tailing. L'EJiranJ Fable 16,’ 

whicTA*diesareflattened.^ ^“ inftrumentb X 
To FLA'TTER. v. a. [flater, French.] 

I \;,° footh wi . th praifes; to pleafe with blandifhments; to ma- 
tify with ferv.le obfeqmoufnefs; to gain by falfe compliments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He fays he does; being then mo fkflattered. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

His nature is too noble for the world * 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

VV w M l a C 7 Cr t0 thunder: hi3 hea «’s’hts mouth ; 

He h t l,a h t if tha L hl3 ton S ue muft vent. Shah/p. 
feet! h ^ hls ne, S hbour > fpreadeth a net for his 

? Prov. xxix. 5. 
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.. He jlattereth himfelf in his owrt eyes, until his iniquity be 

found hateful., v , : , , 3 1 Pf xxxv *- tm 

After .this way of flattering their, willing benefact ors out of 
jpart, they contrived another of forcing their unwilling neigh¬ 
bours out of all their pofleffiphs. Decay of Piety* 

Averfe alike to flatter or offend. . Pope. 

They flatter'd ev’ryday, and, .fome days eat. f: , Pope. 
I fcorn to flitter you or any man. Dr. Newton’s Ded. toMili » 

2. To praife falfely. . i : 

Flatter’d crimes pf a licentious age. 

Provoke our cenfure. : A- Young. 

3. To pleafe; tofooth. This, fenfe is purely GalHck. 

A con fort of voices fupporting themfelves by their different 
parts make a harmony, pleafingly fills the ears and flatters 
-them, j , ' = Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

4. To raife falfe hopes. . 

He always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flatt’ring gales 

Unmindful. Milton. 

Fla'tterer. n.f [ from flatter.] .One who. flatters; a 
fawner; a wheedler; one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleafing falfities. 

When I tell him he hat es flatterers. 

He fays he does ; being then mpfl flattered. Shak Jul. Caf 
. Some praifes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an 
ordinary flatterer, he will hare certain common attributes, 
which may ferve every man; if he be a cunningyfortmr, 
he will follow the arch flatterer, which is a man’s felf. But 
if he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is con- 
feious to himfelf that he is moft defective, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce. Bacon, Effay 54. 

If we from wealth to poverty defeend, 

W r ant gives tt> know th e flatt'rer from the friend. Dryden . 
After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband ufes her like a 
woman : what isftill worfe, the moft TJoyePt flatterers degene¬ 
rate into the greatefl tyrants. Addifon’s Guardian , N°. j 13. 

The publick fhould know this of your ladyfhip; yet who¬ 
ever goes about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for a flat¬ 
terer. Swift . 

Fla'ttery. n.f. [from flatter ; flaterie, French] Falfe praife; 
artful obfequioufnefs; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, are confcious of their greatnefs. 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. Rowe. 

Simple pride for flatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 

See how they beg an alms of flattery ! 

They languifh, D ! fupport them with a lye. ; Young. 

Fla'ttish. adj. [fromflat.] Somewhat flat; approaching to 
flatnefs. 

Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven, and of a 
flattijh fhape. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Fla'tulency. n.f. [fromflatulent.] 

1 . Windinefs ; fulnefs of wind ; turgefcence by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of air, which ex¬ 
pands itfelf, producing all the diforders of flatulency. Arbutkn. 

2 . Emptinefs; vanity ; levity; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine derivations of 
the hypothefis they claim to, may be determined by any that 
confiders the natural flatulency of that airy fcheme of no¬ 
tions. Glanville * 

FLA'TULENT. adj. [ flatulentus , flatus, Latin.J 

1. Turgid with air; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of aerial par¬ 
ticles, are flatulent, when diflolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot . 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the preflure of 
the finger; but readily return, by their elafticity, to a tumid 
ftate again: thefe are fo light as fcarce to be felt by the pa¬ 
tient, and no otherwife incommodious than by their unfight- 
line* or bulk. 

2. Empty ; vain; big without fubftance or reality ; puffy. 

Jo talk of knowledge, from thofe few indiftindl reprefen- 
tations which are made to our groffer faculties, is a flatulent 
vanity. Glanv. Scepfl. c. 23. 

How many of thefe flatulent writers have funk in their re- 
putation, after feven or eight editions of their works. Dryden. 

F \ A J V ? S 1 J\ *•£ lfl atuo f n 'e, French, from flatus, Latin.] 
Windinefs; fulnefs of air. J 

Thecaufeis flatuofity, for wind flirred, moveth to expel; 
and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which is the 

_ principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon 

Flatuous. adj. [from flatus, Latin.] Windy; full of wind.* 
Rhubarb in the ftomach, in a fmall quantity, doth dicreft 
and overcome, being not fatuous nor loathfome; and fo fend- 
eth it to the mefentery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 

F/ 7 Im ne 'r rr • , „ Bacon's Natural Hi/ory. N« .44. 

A flA’A V n"’ d S atheied in an y cavities of 
the body caufed by indigeftion and a grofs internal perfpira- 

Ft Wllch « therefore difcufflfcd by warm aromaticks. 9 nine. 

Fla rw^E. adj. [flat and wife: fo it fhould be written, not 
flatways.] W ith the flat downwards; not the edge. 

its pofture in the earth was flatwije, and parallel to the fits 
f t.ie ffratum in which it was repolited. Wodward on FoJ/ils 
9 H To 
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FLA 

To Flaunt, v. n. 

i: To make a fluttering fliow in apparel. 

With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. . Milton. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things conve¬ 
nient to 'flaunt it out, being frequently enough fain to immo¬ 
late their own defires to their vanity. Boyle . 

Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 

For ufelefs ornament and flaunting fhow : 

We take on truft, in purple robes to fhine. 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dry den's Juvenal. 
You fot, you loiter about alehoufes, or flaunt about the 
ftreets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 
numerous family. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

2 . To be hung with fomething loofe and flying. 1 his feems 
not to be proper. 

Fortune in men has fome fmall diff rence made j 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope s EJfays. 
Flaunt . n. f Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble, 

Wildly bound up, what would he fay ! or how 
Should I in thefe my borrow’d flaunts behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence ! Sbakefp. Winter's 'Tale. 

FLAVOUR, n.f 

1. Power of pleafing the taftc. 

They have a certain flavour , at their firft appearance, from 
feVeral accidental circumftances, which they may lofe, if not 
taken early. Addfon's Spectator, N v . 488. 

2. Sweetnefs to the fmell; odour; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the blulhing rofe, 1 

With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, > 

Each feems to fmell the flavour which the other blows. Dry. 3 
Fla'vourous. adj. [from flavour.] 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their firft flav'rous tafte, renounce their kind. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant ; odorous. 

FLAW. n.f. [(pXoiu, to break; yloh, Saxon, a fragment 5 
flauwi Dutchj broken in mind.] 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 

This heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws, 

Or ere I weep. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Wool, new-Ihorn, being laid cafually upon a veflel of ver¬ 
juice, after fome time had drunk up a great part of the ver¬ 
juice, though the veflel were whole, without any flaw, and 
had not the bunghole open. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from 
netting in at any imperceptible hole or flaw. Boyle. 

° -A flaw is in thy ill-bak’d veflel found ; 

’Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. Dryden's Perf. 

As if great Atlas, from his height, 

Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 

And with a mighty flaw the flaming wall, as once it fhall. 
Should gape immenfe, and, rufhing down, o’erwhelm this 
nether ball. ? Dryden. 

Whether the nymph fhall break Diana’s law, 

Or fome frail China-jar receive a flaw. Pope. 

He that would keep his houfe in repair, muft attend every 
little breach or flaw , and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin. Swift. 

A fault; defedh 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; for that the fcri- 
veners and brokers do value unfound men to ferve their own 

turn. BacorCs WW' 

Traditions were a proof alone, 

Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known : 

But fince fome flaws in long defcents may be, 

They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out in law. 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 1. 
Their judgment has found a flaw in what the generality 
of mankind admires. Addifln's Spectator. 

So many flaws had this vow in its firft conception. Atterb. 
. A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from flo , Latin.] 

Being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congealed in the fpring of day. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, t’ expel the Winter’s flaw. Shak. Ham. 
As a huge fifh, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a north flaw 
Shoots back ; fo, fent againft the ground, [fraid. 

Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapman's Iliads. 

Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 

And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, and flaw, 

Boreas, and Caecias, and Argeftes loud, 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. Milton. 
I heard the rack, 

As earth and fky would mingle ; but myfelf 
Was diftant; and thefe flaws, though mortals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Or to the earth’s dark bafts underneath. 

Are to the main inconfiderable. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 
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FLA 

A tumult; a tempeftuous uproar. 

And this fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain’d flaw. Shah Hen. VI* 
The fort’s revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in : I heard the mighty flaw ; 

When firft it broke, the crowding enfigns faw 
Which choak’d the paffage. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

5. A hidden commotion of mind. 

Oh thefe flaws and ftarts; 

Impoftors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 
To Flaw. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To break ; to crack; to damage with fifliire. 

But his flaw'd heart, 

Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport, 

’Twixt two extremes of paflion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmilingly. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The cup was flawed with fuch a multitude of little cracks, 
that it looks like a white, not like a cryftalline cup. Boyle . 

The brazen cauldrons with the frofts are flaw’d. 

The garment ftifF with ice, at hearths is thaw’d. Dryden. 

2. To break; to violate. Out of ufe. 

France hath flazvd the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants goods. Shakefpeare’s HemyVUl . 

Fla'wless. adj. [from flavo .] Without cracks j without de¬ 
fects. 

A ftar of the firft magnitude, which the more high, mor& 
vaft, and more flawlefs, fhines only bright enough to make 
itfelf confpicuous. Boyle on Colours. 

Flawn. n.f [plena, Saxon; flan, French ; vlaeye, Dutch.] 
A fort of cuftard; a pie baked in a difh. _ Ditt. 

To Flatter, v. a. To ferape or pare a fkin. Ainfwofth 
Fla'wy. adj. [from flaw .] Full of flaws. 

FLAX, n.f [pleax, plex, Saxon; vlas, Dutch.] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the fineft thread is made. 

The leaves, for the moft part, grow alternately on branches: 
the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and 
divided into five parts at the top : the flower confifts of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a clove-gilliflower : the ova¬ 
ry, which rifes from the centre of the flowercup, becomes an 
almoft globular fruit, which is generally pointed, and com- 
pofed of many cells, in which are lodged many plain fmooth 
feeds, which are blunt at one end, and generally Iharp at the 
other. The fpecies are fix. The firft fort is that which is 
cultivated for ufe in divers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an 
excellent commodity. It fhould be cultivated. Miller. 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for the fpinner. 

I’ll fetch fome flax, and whites of eggs, 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace, 

And turning fung. Dryden's Ovid, b. viii. 

Fla'xcomb. n.f. [flax and comb.] The inftrument with 
which the fibres of flax are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 
Fla'xdresser. n.f. [flax and drefs.] He that prepares flax 
for the fpinner. 

Fla'xen. adj. [from flax.] 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly talk, 

With penfive labour draws the flaxen thread. Thomf. Winter. 
The beft materials for making ligatures are the flaxen thread 
that fhoemakers ufe. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Fair, long and flowing, as if made of flax. 

I bought a fine flaxen long wig, that coft me thirty guineas. 

Addifan’s Guardian, N*\ 97. 

Fla'xweed. n.f. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. [adflaa, Iflandick; flae, Danilh; vlaen, Dut.J 

1. To ftrip of the fkin. 

I muft have fuffered famine, been eaten with wild beafts, or 
have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been fayed, 
alive. Raleigh’s Apology- 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte j 
Let the flay’d victims in the plains be caft; 

And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope's Odyjjcy , b. x. 

2. To take off the fkin or furface of any thing. 

They flay their fkin from oft them, break their hopes, and 
chop them in pieces. Mac. in- 3- 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the ground, 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches ^ Swift- 
Fla'yer. n.f. [from flay.] Pie that ftrips off the fkin of any 
thing. A 

FLEA. n. fl [plea, Saxon ; vloye, Dutch ; fleach , Scottifh.j 
fmall red infedt remarkable for its agility in leaping, whu 1 
fucks the blood of larger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or twain. 
To fave againft March to make flea to refirain : 
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Where chamber is fweeped, and wormwood is ftrown, 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tujf. Hujband. 
Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little m'oifture. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

A valiant flea, that dares eat his breakfaft on the lip of a 
lion. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

To Flea. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from fleas. 
Fle'abane. n.f. [flea and bane.]. A plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft part, are glu¬ 
tinous, and have a ftrong feent: the cup of the flower is for 
the moft part fcaly, and of a cylindrical form : the flower is 
compofed of many florets, which are fucceeded by feeds with 
a downy fubftance adhering to them. Miller. 

Fle'abitb. ? , [flea bite.} 

Fle'abiting. 5 J J 

1. Red marks caufed by fleas. 

The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all 
over the body, like a fieabiting. Wife man’s Surgery. 

2. A fmall hurt or pain like that caufed by the fting of a flea. 

A gout, a cholick, a cutting oft' an arm or leg, or fearing 
the fieflh, are but fleabites to the pains of the. foul. Harvey. 

The fame expence that breaks one man’s back, is not a flea- 
biting to another. L’ Fflrange, Fable I2g. 

Fle'abitten. adj. [flea and bite.J 

1. Stung by fleas. 

2. Mean ; worthlefs. 

Eleabitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prelbyt’ry, where laymen guide. 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their lide. Cleaveland\ 

Fle'ak. v.a. [from fl focus, Latin. See Flake.] A fmall 
Jock, thread, or twift. 

The bufineffes of men depend upon thefe little long flecks 
or threads of hemp and flax. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Fleam, n. f. [corrupted from (pAfjSoro/xoy, the inftrument ufed 
in phlebotomy.] An inftrument ufed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by a blow. 
Fle'awOrt. n. f. [flea and wort.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with plantain and bucklhorn-plantain in 
every refpeft, excepting that this rifes up with leafy ftalks, 
and divides into many branches ; whereas both the others pro¬ 
duce their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. 

To FLECK, v. a. [fleck, German, a fpot, Skinner: perhaps it 
is derived from fleak, or fleke , an old word for a grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid tranfverfe, from the Iflandick 
flake.] To fpot; to ftreak; to ftripe; to dapple; to varie¬ 
gate. 

Let it not fee the dawning feck the Ikies, 

Nor the grey morning from the ocean rife. Sandys. 

Fleck’d in her face, and with diforder’d hair. 

Her garments ruffled, and her bofom bare. Dryden's Juven. 
Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ftrain. Dryden. 
ToFle'cker. [from fleck.] To fpot; to mark with 

ltrokes or touches of different colours; to mark with red 
whelkes. 

g re y- e y’d morn fmiles on the frowning night. 
Checking the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light; 

And darknefs flecker’d, like a drunkard, reels 
t roin forth day’s path, and Titan’s burning wheels. Shake ft. 
be led. The preterite and participle not properly of fly, to ufe 
the^wings, but of flee, to run away. 

The truth is fled he away, and leafing is hard at hand. 

t * r i-f 2 Ffdr. xiv. 18. 

In vain for life he to the altar fled; 

Ambition and revenge have certain fpeed. Prior 

, E “ GE - ad i- U'dercn, to fly, Dutch.] Full-feathered J able 
to fly , qualified to leave the neft. 

We did find 

I he ftiells of fledge fouls left behind. Herbert. 

,. . His locks behind, 

u rious on his fhoulders, fledge with wings, 

Lay waving round. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b iii 
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Like Ample birds into a net. 

So grofly woven and ill fet? Waller. 

There are none of us fall into thofe circumftances of dan¬ 
ger, want, or pain, that we can have hopes of relief but 
from God alone; none in all the world to flee to, but him. 

< Tillotjon, Sermon 1. 

FLEECE, n.f. [plyj~, Saxon; vleefe, Dutch ] As much 
wool as is fhorn from one Iheep. 

. Giving account of the annual increafe 

Both of their lambs and of their woolly fleece. Hubb. Tale. 

So many days my ewes have been with young. 

So many months ere I Fhall Iheer the fleece. Shak. Hen. VI. 

1 am Ihepherd to another man. 

And do not Iheer the fleeces that I graze. Shak. As you like it. 
Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 

Sailors have ufed every night to hang fleeces of wool on the 
Tides of their Ihips, towards the water ; and they have crulhed 
frelh water out of them in the morning. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

The Iheep will prove much to the advantage of the woollen 
manufacture, by the finenefs of the fleeces. Gulliver’s Travels. 
To Ileece. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To clip the fleece oft' a Iheep. 

2. I o ftrip; to pull; to plunder, as a Iheep is fobbed of his 
wool. 

Courts of juftice have a fmall penfion, fo that they are 
tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. ‘Addflon. 
Fle eced. adj. [from fleece ] Having fleeces of wool; 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride, 

Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 

7 heir horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the Ihock 
Aftonied both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy fjhteen, h. i. 
Fle ecy. adj. [from fleece.] Woolly; covered with wool. 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth ennch thefe downs;, is Worth a thought 
To that my errand. Milton. 

From eaftern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ftar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic feas. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Let her glad valleys fmile with wavy corn ; 
her. fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

1 he good Ihepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks frelheff pafture, and the pureft air; 

T the the wand ’ r ft 1 g Iheep directs. Pope's Meff. 

lo^LFFR. v.n [p leapbian, to trifle, Saxon; fleardan, Scot- 
tilh. Skinner thinks it formed from leer.] 

1. To mock ; to gibe; tojeftwith infolence and contempt. 

You fpeak toCafca, and to fuch a man 
I hat is no fleering tell-tale. Shakefpeare’s Julius Ccefar. 
Dares the Have 

Come hither, cover’d with an antick face, 

I o fleer and fcorn at our folemnity 1 Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 

Do l, like the female tribe, J 

Think it well to fleer and gibe ? Swift 

2. To Jeer; to gnn with an air of civility. J ’ 

evervm 3 P ,? P rh Iarand C , 0urteous > how they grin and fleer upon 

Fleer /' rf^ ' Burton on Melancholy. 

1 leer. n.J. [from the verb.] J 

1. Mockery expreffed either in words or looks. 

Encave yourfelf, 

Tht, n T Tk \i he ^ ee , rh the S ibes ’ and notable fcorns, 

- A deceittltnn rf 2^°" ° f HiS faCe ' Sh ^ OfMh. 

-m him’, before they gWe Cto nljet STray 

&**f*r. J A mocker; afawnef^”! 
which fignifies a*b]y 0 fg Ul J‘ de " Ved fwm 
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Fleet far f r W ! r,dscan bear > or waters floC S Prior , 

creek • / n an eftuary, or arm of the fea.l A 
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For fear, 'though fleeter than the wind, 

Believes ’tis always left behind. Hudibras, f. iii. cant, 3; 

So fierce they drove, their courfers were fo fleet. 

That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

He told us, that the welkin would be clear 
When fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air. 

Ten thoufand thoufand fleet ideas 
Croud faft into the mind. Thomfon's Autumn. 

2 . [In the hufbandry of fome provinces.] Light; fuperficially 
fruitful. 

Marl cope-ground is a cold* ftiff; wet clay, unlefs where it 
is very fleet for pafture. Mortimer. 

3. Skimming the furface. 

Thofe lands muft be plowed fleet. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

ToFleet. v. n. [plo’can, Saxon.] 

1. To fly fwiftly ; to vanifti. 

How all the other paflions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair ! Shakefp . 

A wolf, who, hang’d for human daughter, 

Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet. Shakefpeare. 

2k To be in a tranfient ftate; the fame with flit. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby on Bodies * 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dear-bought with lading woes! Milt. P. Lofl . 

While I liften to thy voice, 

Chloris! I feel my life decay : 

That powerful noife 

Calls my fleeting foul away. Waller. 

As empty clouds by rifing winds are toft, 

Their fleeting forms fcarce fooner found than loft. Prior. 
ToFleet. v.a. 

To fkim the water. 

Who fwelling fails in Cafpian fea doth crofs. 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fleets 
Doth not, I ween, fo many evils meet. Fairy ^ueen, b. ii. 
To live merrily, or pafs time away lightly. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelefly as they did in the golden age. Shakefpeare. 

3. [In the country.] To fkim milks to take off the cream: 
whence the word fleeting difh. 

Flee'tingdish. n.f. [from fleet and dijh.] A fkimming 
bowl. 

Fle'etly. adv. [from fleet.] Swiftly; nimbly; with fwift 
pace. 

Flee'tness. n.f. [from fleet.] Swiftnefs of courfe; nimble- 
nefs; celerity ; velocity ; fpeed; quicknefs. 

FLESH, n.f. [plcec, jdcepc, Saxon ; vleefch, Dutch; feol, Erfe.J 
1. The body diftinguifhed from the foul. 

As if this flejh, which walls about our life, 

Were brafs impregnable. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

A difeafe that’s in my flejh. 

Which I muft needs call mine. Shakefpeare's King Lear ♦ 

And thou, my foul, which turn’d with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know, that thou can’ft know nothing perfedly, 

While thou art clouded with this flejh of mine. Davies. 
The mufcles diftinguifhed from the fkin, bones, tendons. 

A fpirit hath not flejh and bones. New Tejlament. 

. Animal food diftinguifhed from vegetable. 

Flejh fhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, or at lead; 
’till he is two or three years old. Locke. 

Flejh , without being qualified with acids, is too alkalefcent 
a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Acidity in the infant may be cured by a flejh diet in the 
nurfe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

.. The body of beads or birds ufed in food, diftinft from 
fifties. 

There is another indi&ment upon thee, for differing flejh 
to be eaten in thy houfe, contrary to the law. Shakefp. H. IV. 

We| mortify ourfelves with the diet of fifh ; and think we 
fare coarfely, if we abftain from the flejh of other animals. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

;. Animal nature. 

The end of all flejh is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 

Carnality; corporal appetites. 

Name not religion; for thou lov’d the flejh. Shakef 
Fading ferves to mortify the flejh, and fubdue the luffe 
thereof. Smalridge's Sermons. 

A carnal ftate ; worldly difpofition. 

They that are in the flejh cannot pleafe God. Rom. viii. 8. 
The flejh lufteth againft the fpirit, and the fpirit againft the 
flejh. Gal. v. 16. 

8. Near relation. 

Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our flejh. Gen. 

When thou feeft the naked, cover him ; and hide not thy- 
felf from thine own flejh. Ifa. lviii. 7. 

9. The outward or literal fenfe. The Orientals termed the 
immediate or literal fignification of any precept or type the 
flejh, and the remote or typical meaning the fpirit. This is 
frequent in St Paul. 

Ye judge after the flejh. John viii. 15. 
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To FlesiL v.a. 

j. To initiate: from the fportfman’s pra&ife of feeding hi 4 
hawks and dogs with the firft game that they take, or train, 
ing them to purfuit by giving them the flejh of animals. 
Gpod man boy, if -you pleafe; come, I’ll flejh ye. Shakefp , 
Every puny fwordfman will think him a good tame quarry 
to enter and flejh himfelf upon. Government of the ‘ longue. 
2. To harden ; to eftablifh in any pra&ice, as dogs by often 
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feeding on any thing. 

Thefe princes finding them fo flejhed in cruelty, as riot to be 
reclaimed, fecretly undertook the matter alone. Sidney, b. ii. 

The women ran all away, faving only one, who was fo 
flejhed in malice, that neither during nor after the fight (he 
gave any truce to her cruelty. Sidnij , b. ii. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Harry from curb’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall flejh his tooth on every innocent. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he 
flejhes his will in the fpoil of her honour. Shakefpeare. 

The kindred of him hath been flejh' d upon us; 

And he is bred out of that bloody ftrain. 

That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shakef Henry V. 
Full bravely haft thou flefljt 

Thy maiden fword. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Fle'sh broath. n.f. [flejh and broath .] Broath made by 
decoding flefh. 

Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it with flejh - 
broath, wherein had been decoded emollient herbs. Wijeman. 
Fle'shcolour. n.f. [flejh and colour.] The colour of flefh. 

A complication of ideas together makes up the fingle com¬ 
plex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or flejhcolour in 
England is one. Locke. 

A loofe earth of a pale flejhcolour, that is, white with a 
blufti of red, is found in fmall fiffures of a brown foft ftone in 
the Skrees, a mountain in Cumberland. Woodward on Fojfils. 
Fle'shfly. n. f [flejh and fly. ] A fly that feeds upon flefh, 
and depofites her eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flejhfly blow my mouth. Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

It is a wonderful thing in fltjhflies , that a fly-maggot, in five 
days fpace after it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and 
perfed magnitude. Ray on the Creation. 

Fle'shhook. n.f. [flejh and hook.] A hook to draw flefh 
from the caldron. 

All that the flejhhook brought up the prieft took. 1 Sa. ii. 12, 
Fle'shless. adj. [from flejh.] Without flefh. 

Fle'shliniss. n.f. [from flejhly.] Carnal paflions or ap¬ 
petites. 

When ftrong paflions or weak flejhlinefs 
Would from the right way feek to draw him wide, 

He would, through temperance and ftedfaftnefs, 

Teach him the weak to ftrengthen, and the ftrong fupprefs. 

Fairy fjfueen, h. ii. cant . 4. flan. 2. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falfe judgment in doc¬ 
trine : fin and flejhlinefs bring forth feds and herefies. Afcham. 
Fle'sh ly. adj. [from flejh.] 

1. Corporeal. 

Nothing refembles death fo much as deep; 

Yet then our minds themfelves from dumber keep, 

When from their flejhly bondage they are free. Denham: 

2. Carnal; lafeivious. 

From amid’ft them rofe 
Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

Thefenfualeft; and, after Afmodai, 

The flejhliejl incubus. Paradife Regained, b. ii. 

3. Animal; not vegetable. 

’Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 
Theftores of all fhefhows, and all fhe hides. 

If men with flejhly morfels muft be fed, 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. Dry den. 

4. Human; not celeftial; not fpiritual. 

Elfe, never could the force of flejhly arm 
Ne molten metal in his flefh embrue. Fairy Queen, b. i» 
What time th’ eternal Lord in flejhly flirine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam’s line, 

To purge away the guilt of finful crime. Fairy f^ucen. 

Much oftentation, vain of flejhly arm, 

And of frail arms, much inftrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou’ft fet. Milton's Par. Regained, b. iii- 
Fle'shmeat. n.f. [flejh and meat.] Animal food; the flefh 
of animals prepared for food. 

The moft convenient diet is that of flejhmeats. Floyefy 
In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human 
creatures, flejhmeat is nhonftroufly dear. Swift . 

FlE'shment. n.f. [fromflejh.] Eagernefs gained by a fue- 
cefsful initiation. 

He got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdued ; 

And in the flejhment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here again. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

FjLe'shmonc£^* 
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Fle'sh monger. 7 f. f [from flejh.] One who deals in flefh ; a 
pimp. 

Was the duke a flejhmonger , a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him ? Shakefpeare's Meafurefir Meafure. 

Fle'sHpot. n.f [flejh ah & pot.] A veffel in which flefh is 
cooked ; thence plenty.of flefh. 

If he takes away the fleJhpAs, he can alfo alter the ap¬ 
petite. Taylor's Ride for living holy. 

Fle'sh^uake. n.f [flejh and quake.] A tremor of the body; 
a word formed By Johnfon in imitation of earthquake. 

They*may, blood-fhaken theh. 

Feel fuch a fiejkquake to poflefs their powers-, 

As they fhall cry like ours : 

In found of peace or wars, 

No harp e’er hit the ftars. Ben. Johnfon's New-Inn. 

Fle'sh y. adj. [from flejh.] 

1. Plump; full of flefh; fat; mufculous. 

All Ethiopes are flefloy and plump, and have great lips; all 
which betoken moilture retained, and not drawn out. Bacon. 

We fay it is a fiejhy ftile when there is much periphrafes and 
circuit of words, and when with more than enough it grows 
fat and corpulent. Ben. Johnfon'sDifcoveries. 

The foie of his foot is flat and broad, being very flejhy , and 
covered only with a thick fkin; but very fit to travel in Tandy 
places. Ray. 

2. Pulpous ; plump : with regard to fruits. 

Thofe fruits that are fo flejhy , as they cannot make drink 
by expreflion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

Fle'tcher. n.f. [from fleche, an arrow, French.] A manu¬ 
facturer of bows and arrows. 

It is commended by our fletchers for bows, next unto yew. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Flet. participlepajfve of To.fleet. Skimmed; deprived of the 
cream. 

They teach them to drink flet milk, which they juft warm. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 


1 Sa. xiv. 32. 4 


Flew. The* preterite of fly a 

The people flew upon the fpoil. 

O er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

Till now the diftant ifland rofe in view. Pope's Odyffey , b. v. 
Flew, n.f The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanm » 
Flewed. adj. [fromflew.] Chapped; mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew d , fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
\v ith ears that fweep away the morning dew. Shakefpeare . 
Flexa'nimous. adj. [flexanimus, Latin.] Having power to 
change the difpofition of the mind. Dift. 

FLExrsiTrTY. n.f [flexibility, French, from flexible.] 

J * Fhe quality of admitting to be bent; pliancy. 

Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ alfo in 
flexibility ? And are they not, by their different inflexions, fe- ' 
parated from one another, fo as after feparation to make the 

r urs? r, f , , . Newton'S Opt. 

v^orpulcles of t.ie fame fet agree in every thing; but thofe 
that are of diverfe kinds differ in fpecifick gravity, in hard- 
nefs, and in flexibility, as in bignefs and figure. Woodward. 
2 *facility^ t0 ^ perfuaded ’ dudlility of mind; compliance; 

Advife me to refolve rather to err by too much flexibility 
than too much perverfenefs, by meeknefs than by felf-love. 

FTF'YTRTT? ;• r n T Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

t P?m LE ' a 4 'J-fi e * lhllt h Latin; flexible, French.] 

notftiff t0 ^ bCnti n0t brittIei eaf y t0 be bent S pliant; 
When fplitting winds 

of knotted °aks- Sb. Troll andCreJT. 
th f t t ^ ock -g l lIyflower and tie it upon a ftick, and put 

flower^ ' nt ° V™? gkfs ful1 0f fo that ?he 

fl e !n COVered : ^ t€r f° ur or five days you fhall find the 
flower frefli, and the ftalk harder and \Jfllibie than it was 

" not inexorahieiTotSfo^r- 796 - 

to the wiluThe peopled ^ a " d n ° 

3 * Du&ile; manageable. ’ Bacon. 

change that^f ^iffor Wea 7, cr o wn of ‘"orns, than to e*- 
fhallbe forced fo bend ^ ^ Wh ° re emb afed/^to/r 

whlhTtWfefby reaf,w! fep 7 ted and ^efetfed^ 
would flag or curl 7 ° ° P^nefs and weight, 
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FFe'xile. adj. [flexilis, Latihr] Pliant; eafily bent; bbfo- 
quious to any power or impulfe. 

Every flexile wave 

Obeys the blaft, th’ aerial tumult fwells. ThomforisSummer„ 
Fle'xion. n.f [ flexio , Latin.] 

1. The aeft of bending. 

2. A double; abending; part bent; joint. 

Of a finuous pipe that may have fome four flexions, trial 
would be made. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 222. 

3. A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caff of the eye 
afide. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°.,7r. 

FLE'XOR. n.f [Latin.] The general name of the mufcles 
Which a<ft in contracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong that they 
are always bowing and cringing, might in fome meafure be 
correded by being tied down upon a tree by the back. Arbuth , 
Fle'xuous. adj. [ flexuofus, Latin.] 

1. Winding; full of turns and meanders; tortuous. 

In regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked narrow 
cranies, and the reftrained flexuous rivulets of corporeal thino-s, 
are all contemptible. Digby on the Soul . 

2. Bending ; not ftrait; variable; not fteady. 

The trembling of a candle difeovers a wind, that otherwife 
we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of flames doth fhew 
the air beginneth to be unquiet. Bacon's Natural Hiflory , 

Fle'xure. n.f [flexura, Latin.] 

1. The form or direction in which any thing is bent 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms aha Ws 
to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend forward; whereas the 
fame joint of their hind legs bends backward. Fay. 

2. The aCt of bending. 

^ The elephant hath joints, but none for courtefy ; 

His legs are for neceflity, not flexure. Shak. Troil. and CreJL 

3 . The part bent; the joint. 

His mighty ftrength lies in his able loins. 

And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sanclys< 

Obfequious or fervile cringe. 

1 hink’ft thou the fiery feVer will go but 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bends ? Shak. Hen. V. 

T Vb CKER ’ V ' [fi$ eren , Dutch; phccepian, Saxon,] 
I o flutter ; to play the Wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
Under th’ allowance of your grand afpeCt, 

Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire. 

On flickering Phoebus’ front. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

’Twas ebbing darknefs, paft the mid’ of night. 

And Phofpher, on the confines of the light. 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to fprin^ ; -j 

The tuneful lark already ftretch’d her wing, L 

And flick'ring on her neft, made ftiort effays to fing. Dry. \ 
At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread, J 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead ; 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 

To print a kifs, the laft effay of love, Drvden 

Fli er. n.f [from fly.] vryaen. 

1. One that runs away ; a fugitive; a runaway. 

Cam’ft thou from where they made the ftand ? 

•-1 did ; 

Th °ugh you, it teems, came from th e-fliers. Shak. Cyntid. 

I he gates are ope, now prove good feconds; 

Iis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

■Now the fliers from and forfakers of their places, carry the 
parliamentary power along with them. King Charles 

2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a more 

rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reft; as in a jack. S ' 

The flier, tho’t had leaden feet. 

Turn’d fo quick, you fcarce could fee’t. Swift 

Flight, n.f. [from To fly.] 

1. The aCt of flying or running from danger. 

tOQ be w ^ es For the fight, 

T hI^ en f h k he /; ft L d in .jg nob,e /^/. Denham. 

He thinks by flight his miftrefs muft be won. 

And claims the prize becaufe hebeft did run. Bryd Ind Em 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d ; 

Pan faw and lov'd, and, burning with defire, 

Purfu d her flight ; her flight increas’d his fire. p 0 . e 

Removal to another place. r ^' 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood ; 

And on her wicker wings, fublime through night 
Sh e to the Latian palace took her flight. Dryden's A?n 

The aft of ufing wings; volation. ; ' 

For he fo fwift and nimble was of flight. 

That from this lower trad he dar’d to fly 

p to the clouds, and thence with pinions li ht 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal llty. Spier's Muiof.tmo. 
XVL i Winds that tern pel's brew, F 

Vhen through Arabian groves they take their flight. 

Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their fpri * Dry den. 

^ 4- Removal 
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4. Removal from place to place by means of wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyfter’d flight. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The fowls (hall take their fight away together. 2 Efd. v. 6. 

Fowls, by Winter forc’d, forfake the floods. 

And wing their hafty fight to happier lands. Dryden's AEn. 

5. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds; and this 
they took from their anceftors of the mountains, who were 
invited unto it by the infinite fights of birds that came up to 
the high grounds. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

I cad at will, doubt not. 

Command a table in this wildernefs; 

And call fwift flights of angels miniftrant, 

Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Milton's Par. Loft. 

6. The birds produced in the fame feafon : as, the harveft fight 

of pigeons. . , 

7. A volley ; a fhower; as much fhot as is difcharged at once. 

At the firft flight of arrows fent, _ 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like fo many needles; and befides they fhot ano¬ 
ther fight into the air, as we do bombs. Gulliver's Travels. 

8. The fpace paft by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Denham. 

He fhewed all the ftretch of fancy at once ; and if he has 
failed in fome of his flights, it was but becaufe he attempted 
every thing. Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

Strange graces ftill, and ftranger flights file had; 

Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope , Epiflle 11. 

Truft me, dear ! good humour can prevail, 

When airs and flights , and fereams and fcolding foil. Pope. 

10. Excurfion on the wing. 

If there were any certain height where the flights of ambi¬ 
tion end, one might imagine that the intereft of France were 
but to conferve its prefent greatnefs. . Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but the higheft 
flight of folly, to deride thefe things. TiUotfon , Sermon 2. 

11. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one {haft, 

I {hot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
The felf-fame way. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 

Fli'ghty. adj. [from flight .] 

1. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’ft my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

XJnlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2 . Wild; full of imagination. 

Fli'msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
fufpeft it to have crept into our language from the cant of 
manufacturers.] 

t. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of texture. 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs; without force. 

Proud of a vaft extent of flimfy lines. Pope, Epiflle 11. 
To Flinch, v. n. [corrupted from fling. Skinner.] 
j. To ftirink from any differing or undertaking; to withdraw 
from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed upon im¬ 
mortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other; nor did they flinch from duty, for fear of 
martyrdom. South's Sermons. 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may be accuf- 
tomed to bear very rough ufage without flinching or com¬ 
plaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 
with my friendftiip, fhould flinch at laft, and pretend that he 
can difburfe no more money. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 
2. In Shakefpeare it fignifies to fail. 

If 1 break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakefpeare. 

Fli'ncher. n.f [from the verb.] He who flirinks or fails in 
any matter. 

To FLING, prefer, flung ; part, flung or flong. v. a. . [ from 
fligo, Latin, Skinner: according to others from flying', fo to 
fling is to fet flying .] 

1, To call from the hand ; to throw. 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs 

Upon him. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as fhe flings, 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. Dryden. 
T. To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that HeCtor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand {hips, like Jove, his lightning flung. Denham. 

3, To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours flings , 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. Pope ♦ 

4. To drive by violence. 
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A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with fuch a violence as to fling them among the 
higheft clouds. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To move forcibly. 

The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo frnall com- 
pafs, ordered all the" apartments to be flung open. Addifl Sp £ fi. 

6. To ejeCt ; to difmifs. 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 

By that fin fell the angels. Shakefpeare's Henry Vlfl. 

7. To caft reproach. 

I know thy gen’rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of dilhonour on it, 

It ftrait takes fire. Addifon's Cat:. 

8. To force into another condition, properly into a worfe. 

Squalid fortunfe, into bafenefs flong. 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 

o. To Fling down. Todemolifh; to ruin. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome of thole which were before ltand- 
jng. Woodward's Natural Hiflory, 

10. To Fling of. To baffle in the chace ; to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
flung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. Addifon's Spectator. 
To Fling, v. h. 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. 

The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and fling , and wince, 

As if h’ had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Their confciences are. galled by it, and tljis makes them 
wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

2 . To Flings. To grow unruly or outrageous: from the 
aCt of any angry horfe that throws olit his legs. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

Fling, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A throw; a caft. 

2. A gibe; a fneer; a contemptuous remark. 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, 

But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. Addifon, 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king. 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to {how their vices odious. Swift, 

Fli'nger. n.f. [from the verb.] . 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jeers. 

FLINT, n.f. [ylnvc, Saxon.] 

1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of cryftal debafed, of a 

blackilh grey, of one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally invefted with a whitifti cruft. It is fome- 
times fmooth and equal, more frequently rough : its fize is 
various. It is well known to ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufe- 
ful in glaffmaking. Hill on Fcffils. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefor. 

Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 

A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cieaveland. 

There is the fame force and the fame refrefhing virtue in 
fire kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fun. South's Sermons. 

Take this, and lay your flint edg’d weapon by. Dryden. 
I’ll fetch quick fuel from the neighb’ring wood, 

And ftrike the fparklingy?z>rt, and drefs the food. Prior. 

2 . Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 

Your tears, a heart of flint 

Might tender make. Spenfer. 

Throw my heart 

Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault. Sh. Ant. and Chop* 
Fli'nty. adj. [from flint.] 

1. Made of flint; ftrong. 

Tyrant cuftom 

Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakefp. Othclo. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 

2. Full of ftones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them 
on heaps, is no good hufbandry. Bacon's Natural Hflory- 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; inexorable. 

I did him a defired office, 

Dear almoft' as his life ; which gratitude. 

Through flinty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 

And anfwer thanks. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends we • 

Flipp. n.f. [A cant word.] A liquor much ufed in {hips? ma e 
by mixing beer with fpirits and fugar. , 

The tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagafcar, wi 
fome drunken funburnt whore, over a can of flip . 
Flippa'nt. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably oc 
rived from flip-flap.] 

I. Nimble > 
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1. Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of the aCt of fpeech. 

An excellent anatomift promifed to diffeCta woman’s tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, 
which render it fo wonderfully voluble or flippant. Addifon. 

2. Pert; talkative. 

Away with flippant epilogues. J- bomjon . 

Fli'ppantly. adv. [from the adjeflive.] In a flowing prating 

ToFLIRT. v.a. [Skinner thinks it formed from the-found.] 

1. To throw any thing with a quick elaftick motion. 

Dick the fcavenger 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 

2. To move with quicknefs. 

Permit fome happier man 

To kifs your hand, or flirt your fan. Dorflet. 

To Flirt, v. n. 

1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be unfteady and fluttering. 
Flirt, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A quick elaftick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
3s alfo* gradual and deliberate openings. Addifon's Spectator. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan o’erfhades your clofing eyes. 

Then give one flirt, and all the vifion flies. Pope. 

2. A fudden trick. 

Have licence to play, 

At the hedge a flirt. 

For a fheet or a fhirt. Ben . Johnfoii's Gypfles. 

3. A pert young huffey. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; I am none of 
his (kains mates. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Several young flirts about town had a defign to caft us out 
of the fafliionable world. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 109. 

Fdjrta'tion. n.f. [ from flirt. ] A quick fprightly mo¬ 
tion. A cant word among.women. 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree¬ 
able flirtation air. Pope. 

To Flit. v.n. [from To fleet', or from fitter, Danifb, to re¬ 
move.] 

1. To fly away. 

Likeft it feemeth, in my Ample wit. 

Unto the fair funftiine in Summer’s day, 

That when a dreadful ftorm away is flit. 

Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. Spenf. 

His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail flefh ; at laft it flitted is. 

Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs. Fairy Qu. 

2 . To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ftill ufed for re¬ 

moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or the ufual 
term. t - 

So hardly he the flitted life does win, 

Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Queen, cant. 7. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, de¬ 
parting this life, did flit out one body into fome other. Hooker* 

3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing {hot, and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faften’d, by the foot, the flitting bird: Dryd. AEn, 
Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate ! 

Chang’d to a bird, and fent to flit in air. Pope. 

4. To be flux or unftable. 

Himfelf up high he lifted from the ground. 

And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 

Her flitting parts, and element unfound. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

He ftopt at once the paflage of his wind, 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden's AEn. 

Flit. adj. [fromfleet.] Swift; nimble; quick. 

And in his hand two darts exceeding^?//. 

And deadly {harp, he held ; whofe heads were dight. 

In poifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. Fairy Qu. 
Flitch, n.f. [ plicce, Saxon; fly eke, Danilh ; fleche, floche. 
Trench. Skinner.] The fide of a hog falted and cured. 

■But heretofore ’twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 

On birthdays, feftivals, or days of ftate, 

A fait dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If they had frefh meat, ’twas delicious fare. Dryden's Juv. 

While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

Cut out large flices to be fry’d. Swift. 

He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a flitch of 
bacon. 

Fli'ttermouse. n.f The bat. 

Fl fault ING ’ ^ FlrC ’ SaX ° n ’ fcandal ’J An o ff ence; a 


Thou telleft my fittings, put my tears into thy bottle. 

FLIX ' VJ : ift°T^ d from /^-3 Down; fur; tohbff"' 
With his loll d tongue he faintly licks his prey : 

His warm breath blows her fix up as {he lies : 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
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And looks back to him with befeeebing eyes. Dryden. 

Fli'xwood. n.f. See Hedge-mustard. 

To FLOAT, v . n. [ flatter, French.] 

1. 'Fo fvvim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew’d mafterftiip in floating. , Shakefpeare s Coriolanus • 

The ark no more now floats, but feems on ground, 

Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix’d. Mat. P. L. 
That men, being drowned and funk, do float the ninth 
day, when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Bi own. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 

I floated ; and difeover’d land at laft. Dryden's AEn. b. vi. 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryden. 

On frothy billows thoufands float the ftream, 

In ctimb’rous mail, with love of farther {hore. Phillips . 
Carp are very apt to float away with frefh water. Mortimer» 

2 . To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monfters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas ! Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Swift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 

Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

3. To pals with a light irregular courfe. 

Floating viiions make not deep impreflions enough to leave 
in the mind clear, diftinCl, Jafting ideas. Locke . 

To Float, v. a. To cover with water. 

Proud PaCtolus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden funds. Dryden's AEn» 

Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town half floated 
by a deluge. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

Now fmoaks with fhow’rs the mifty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. Pope's Statius . 

The vaft parterres a thoufand hands {hall make: 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope* 

Float, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aCt of flowing ; the flux; the contrary to the ebb. A 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are 
now at their higheft float. Hooker, Preface. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, par¬ 
ticularly from Eaft to Weft ; of which kind we conceive the 
main float and refloat of the fea is, which is by confent of the 
univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon's Nat, Hiflory. 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to fwim upon the water. 

They took it for a {hip, and, as it came nearer, for a boat; 
but it proved a float of weeds and rufhes. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

A paflage for the weary people make; 

With ofier floats the {landing water ftrow. 

Of maffy ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The cork or quill by which the angler difeovers the bite of 
a fi{h. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, fometimes call¬ 
ing a little of it into the place where your float fwims. IValt.n, 

4. A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the float or floor, which is eighteen 
foot fquare, and one deep. Mortimer's Husbandry* 

Flo'aty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming a-top. 

The hindrance to {lay well is the extreme length of a {hip, 
efpecially if {he be floaty, and want {harpnefs of way for- 

„ wards * Raleigh's Effaya. 

FLOCK, n.f. [plocc, Saxon.] 

1. A company; ufually a company of birds or beafts. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame. 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will {he love when the rich golden {haft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affections elfe 

That live in her. Shakefp. Twelfth Night , 

2. A company of Iheep, diftinguilhed from herds, which are of 
oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 
F ranee has a flicep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to 
mew that the riches of the country confided chiefly in flocks 

and pafturage. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor by 

figp . , A , 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 

4. [From floccus.] A lock of wool. 

A houfe well furnilh’d {hall be thine to keep; 

And; for a flock bed, I can flieer my iheep. Dryden ■ 

To Flock, v. n. [from the noun ] To gather in crowds or 
large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the time careleily. Shah/ j s pu /j(e 

Upon the return of the ambafhvlors, the poor of all forts 
flockea I together to the great mailer’s houfe. Kmlles’s Hiflory. 

Others ran^ flocking out of their houfes to the general fup- 
P 1 “- , , 2 Mac. iii. 18. 

f 'iinhu WhCn ^ pe °pk fcfod about him, and that one 
aid, 1 he people come wondering about you, as if it were tq 
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fee Tome ftrange beaft ; no, faith he* it is to fee a man which 
Diogenes fought with his lanthorn at noon day. Bacon. 

Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves eaufe the arm’s mo¬ 
tion, upon its refinance they flock from other parts of the 
body to overcome it. LDigby on Bodies . 

The wits of the town came thither; 

’T was ftrange to fee how they flock'd together; 

Each Wrongly confident of his own way. 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 

Friends M\\y flock. Dryden’s dEn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham: 

People do not flock to courts fo much for their majefties 
fervice, as for making their fortunes. L’Eflrange. 

To Flog, v. a. [from flagrum, Latin.] To lafh; to whip; 
to chaftife. 

The fchoolmafler’s joy is to flog. Swift. 

Flong. particip. paffive, from To flings ufed by Spcnfer. See 

Fling. 

FLOOD, n. f. [ plob, Saxon; flot, French.] 

1. A body of water ; the fea ; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood f Shak. 
His dominion fhall be alfo from the one fea to the other; and 
from the flood unto the world’s end. Pfalm lxxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 

Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremifen. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without fhore. Milton’s Paradifle Lofl , b. xi. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing floods. DrydensVirg. 

2. A deluge; an inundation. 

When went there by an age fince the great flood, 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? Shakefp. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shak. 

By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is difpers’d and fcatter’d. Shak. R. III. 

3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux ; the fwelling of a river by 
rain or inland flood. 

We feek to know the moving of each fphere. 

And the ftrange eaufe o’ th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies. 

4. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifearrying, or being 
delivered, efcape by means of their floods revelling the hu¬ 
mours from their lungs. Harvey on Confuinptions. 

To Flood, v. a. [from the noun.J To deluge; to coverwith 
waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll them with a 
large barley-roller. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Flo'odgate. n.fl [flood and gate.] Gate or fhutter by which 
the watercourfe is clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iflue, fhe funk to the ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his flefh, and opened wide a red floodgate. Fai. £ht. 
His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 
had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
rand floodgates of popular liberty were yet fet open. Wotton. 

The rain defeended for forty days, the catarafts or flood¬ 
gates of heaven being opened. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Flook. n.fl [pflug, a plow, German.] The broad part of the 
anchor which takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, n.fl. [ plop, plope, Saxon.] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ftone, the floor 
of wood or ftone; the part on which one treads. 

His ffepmother, making all her geftures counterfeit afflic¬ 
tion, lay almoft groveling upon the floor of her chamber. Sidn. 

He rent that iron door 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 

Where entered in, his foot could find no floor. 

But all a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy £>ueen, b. i, 
Look how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold: 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims. Shakefpeare. 
The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is 
ufually ftrewed with rufhes. Hayward. 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the threfhing floor. Ruth. 

7. A ftory; a flight of rooms. 

He that building ftays at one 

Floor, or the fecond, hath eredfed none. Johnflon’s Catiline. 

To Floor, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the bottom with 
a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to floor the houfes. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 

. Flo'oring. n.fl [from floor.] Bottom; floor. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of brick, ground 
to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. Addifon. 

To Flop. v.a. [from flap.] To clap the wings with noife; 
to play with any noify motion of a broad body. 


A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a huge flopjr. 
trig kite that fire law over her head. HEr,range, 

Flo'ral. adj. [ floralis , Latin. ] Relating to Flora, or to 
flowers. 

Let one great day 
To celebrated fports and floral play 
Be fet afide. Prior. 

Flo'rence. n.fl [from the city Florence.] A kind of 
cloath. Dig}, 

Flo'ren. n.fl [fo named, fays Camden, becaufe made b y F/«?- 
rentines.] A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix Ihiliings^ 

Flo'ret. n.fl [fleurette, French.] A fmall impeifedf flower. 

FLCFRID. adj. [ floridus , Latin.] 

1. Productive of flowers ; covered with flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour' inferiour to many flowers’; and 
when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an ague can change 
it into yellownefs and leannefs. Tay'or’s Rule of living holy . 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, 
when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing ftrongly 
and foon. Aibuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Embellilhed ; fplendid; brilliant with decorations. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the paflions; 
for love and hatred* fear and anger, are begotten in the foul, 
by fhewing their objefts out of their true proportion. Dryden. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend ? Pope. 

Flori'dity. n.fl [from florid.] Frefhnefs of colour. 

There is a floridity in the face from the good digeftion of 
the red part of the blood. Flayer, on the Humours. 

Flo'ridness. n.fl. [from florid.] 

1. Frefhnefs of colour. 

2 . Embellishment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philofopher need not delight readers with his 
floridnefs, yet he may take a care that he difguft them not 
by flatnefs. Boyle. 

. Flori'ferous. adj. [florifer , Latin.] Produ&ive of flowers. 

FLORIN, n.fl [French.] A coin firft made by the Floren¬ 
tines. That of Germany is in value 2 s. 4 d. that of Spain 
4r. 4 d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily is. 6 d* 
that of Holland 2 s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proftors have half a florin 
taxed and allowed them for every jfubftantial recefs. Ayliffe. 

Flo'rist. n.fl. [fleurifle, French ] A cultivater of flowers. 

Some botanifts or florijls at the leaft. Dunciad, b. iv. 

And while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting^?'//? marks 

With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thomfl. Spring. 

Flo'rulent. adj. [ flloris, Latin. ] Flowery; blof- 
foming. 

Flo'sculous. adj. [flhfculus, Latin.] Compofed of flowers; 
having the nature or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 
fecond a dry and floflsulous coat. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To Flote. v. a. [See To fleet.] To fkim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye floted too nigh. Tujfer. 

Flo'tson. n.fl [from flote.] Goods that fwim without an 
owner on the fea. 

Flo'tten. part, [from flote.] Skimmed. Skinner. 

To FLOUNCE, v.n. [ plonflen, Dutch, to plunge.] 

1. To move with violence in the water or mire; to flruggle or 
dafh in the water. 

With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. Addifon s Ovid. 

2. To rriove with weight and tumult. 

Six flouncing Flanders mares 

Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 

3. To move with paflionate agitation. 

When I’m duller than a poft, 

Nor can the plaineft word pronounce, 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swift . 

To Flounce, v.a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in 
curl. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 129* 

They have got into the fafhion of flouncing the petticoat lo 
very deep, that it looks 1 ke an entire coat of luteftring. Pope • 

Flounce, n.fl [from the verb.] Any thing fewed to the gar¬ 
ment, and hanging loofe, fo as to fwell and {hake. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. P°P e ' 

A muflin flounce , made very full, would be very agree¬ 
able. P*P‘- 

Flo'under. n.fl [ flynder , Danifh; fluke, Scottifh.J The name 
of a fmall flat fifh. 

Like the flounder, out of the frying-pan into the fire. Camd- 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer- 

To Flo'under. v.n. [from flounce] To ftruggle with vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 

That courfer ftumbles on the fallen fteed, 

And flound’ring throws the rider o’er his head. Dryden. 
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The more inform’d, the lefs he underftcod, 

And deeper funk by fl-.und’ring in the mud. Dryden. 

He champs the bit, impatient of his lofs. 

And ftarts afide, and flounders at the crofs. Dryden . 

He plung’d for fenfe, but found no bottom there 
Then writ and flounder’d on, in mere defpair. Pope s Dune . 

To FLO'URISH. v n. [ floreo, florefleo, Latin.] 

1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous fhall flourifh like the palm-tree. Pfl xcii. 12. 

Where e’er you tread, the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife, 

And all things flourifl) where you turn your eyes. Pope. 

2. To be in a profperous ftate. 

If I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had ftruck anointed kings, 

And flourijb’d after, I’d not do’t: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one, 

Let villany itftlf forfwear’t. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Harry, that prophefied thou fhould’ft be king. 

Doth comfort thee in fleep ; live thou and flourifh. Shakefp. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when i flourifhed in the 
opinion of the world, though with fmall advantage to my 
fortune. Dryden’s Declicat. to Lord Clifford. 

3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with ambitious copioufnefs 
and elegance. 

Whiift Cicero afts the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and 
flourflbes , and gives example inftead of rule. Baker. 

You fhould not affetft to flourijh in a copious harangue and 
a diffufive ftyle in company. Watts’s Improvement rfl the Mind. 

They dilate fometimes, and flourifl) long upon little'inci¬ 
dents, and they fkip over and Out lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. Watts’s Logick. 

4. To deferibe various figures by interfering lines; to play in 
wanton and irregular’ motions. 

Impetuous fpread 

Tlie ftream and fmoaking, fiourijldd o’er his head. Pope. 

5. To boaft; to brag. 

6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude. 

To Flo / urish. v. a. 

1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 

With fhadowy verdure fiouriflrj’d high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2. 'Fo adorn with figures of needle work. 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I fhall fay will be but like bottoms of thread clofe 
wound up, which, with a good needle, perhaps may he flou- 
rijhed into large works. Bacon’s 'War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way of 
fhow or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Flourifh’d their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming brands. Crab 
Againfl: the poft their wicker fhields they crufh, 

Flourifh the (word, and at the plaftron pufh. Dryden s Juv. 

5. To adorn with embellifhments of language; to grace with 
eloquence oftentatioufly diffufive. 

We fhould add the labours of Hercules, though flouri/hed 
with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably fet forth the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the ex¬ 
tirpating and debellating giants, monfters and tyrants. Bacon . 

6. To adorn ; to embellifh; to grace. 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 

Sith that the*juftice of your title to him 

Doth flourijh the deceit. Shake/. Meafure for Meaflure. 

Flo'urish. n.fl. [from the verb.] 

j. Bravery ; beauty. 

I call’d thee then vain flourifh of my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was. Shakefp. Richard III. 

^ The flourifl) of his fober youth, 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crafhaw . 

2. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambitious copioufnefs; far¬ 
fetched elegance. 

1 his is 2. flourifh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon. 
We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow the flourijh of poetry thereon, or thofeTommendatory 
conceits winch popularly fet forth the eminence of this crea- 
tur f; . Brown’s Vulgar Err our s,b. vi. c. c. 

1 he apprehenfion is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
iuch rhetorical plow ifhes cannot at all loofen or brufh it out. 

T r . n . , , More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Villanies have not the fame countenance, when there are 
great interefts, plaufible colours, and flourijhes of wit and 
rhetonck mterpofed between the fight and the objeeft. HE fir. 

1 he fo much repeated ornament and flourifl) of their for- 
mer fpeeches was commonly the trueft word they fpoke, tho’ 
iealt believed by them. o ' £ n 

q. r J . r _ ooutb s Sermons. 

studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

ith periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes ; 

He lards with flourijhes his long harangue; 

- FiXrtff fa ^ lI ^° U 5 What ^ be P rais d > and hang ? Dryd. 

3 * formed by lines cuno/ifly or wantonly drawn. 

nainreH 1 d ,0 ° ks upon eml,iems finely drawn and 

pa nted, and takes feme pleafure in beholding the neat cha- 
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rafters and flourijhes of a bible ctiriotifly printed. Boyk 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na^- 
ture, like the flourijhes about a great letter thatfignify nothing, 
but are made only to delight the eye. More againfl Atheifm. 
Flo'urisher. n/f [frorfiflourijb.] One that is in prime or 
in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, or in 
his flow’r; 

For not our greateft flourifl)er can equal him in pow’r. 

Chapman’s Iliads. 

To FLOUT, v.a. [fluyten, Dutch ; jlouwe, Frifick. ] To 
mock; to infult; to treat with mockery and contempt. 

You muft flout my infufficiency. Shakefpeare. 

The Norweyan banners float the fky, 

And fan our people cold. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 

Certainly he flouted us downright. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
She railed at.her, that fhe fhould be fo immodeft to write to 
one fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 

Phillida flouts me. Walton’s Angler. 

To Flout, v. n. To praftife mockery; to behave with con¬ 
tempt ; to fneer. 

1 'hough nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath 
not fortune fent in this fool to cut oft' this argument ? Shakefl, 
With talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude; 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

Flout, n.fl. [from the verb.] A mock; an infult; a word 
or a£l of contempt. 

He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s table. 
Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon . 
She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a fmile and leeringy^W. Hudibras , p . iii. 

Their doors are barr’d againfl a bitter flout ; 

Snarl, if you pleafe; but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 
How many flouts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf to by this 
repentance ? How fhall I anfwer fuch an old acquaintance 
when he invites me to an intemperate cup ? Calatnfs Serm . 
Flo'utfr. n. fl [from flout ] One who jeers. 

To FLOW. v.n. [plopan, Saxon.] 

1. To run or fpread as water. 

The god am I, whofe yellow water flows 
Around tnefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden’s AEn. 

Fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden: 

Endlefs tears flow down in ftreams. Swiflto 

2. To run : oppofed to ftanding waters. 

With ofier floats the ftanding water ftrow; 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 

2. To rife; not to ebb. 

This river hath thriceyWY, no ebb between. Shakefp ; 

3. To melt. 

Oh that thou wouldft rent the heavens, that the mountains 
might flow down at thy prefence. Jfl, J x iv. 1. 

4. To proceed; to iffue. 

I’ll ufe that tongue I have: if wit flow from’t, 

I fhall do good. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which flows from fpeculation or difeourfe. South . 

5. To glide fmoothly without afperity : as, a flowing period. 

This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in 
it, {hew him to have been of a great wit and flowing 0 lo- 
quence. Hakewill on Providence. 

6. I o write fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. 

Virgil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden. 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angel fung. Prior: 

7. To abound ; to be crowded. 

0 _ . The dryftreetsyWY with men. Chapman , 

o. I o be copious; to be full. 

Then fhall our names, 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V. 

There ev’ry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound. 

And dafh’d the flowing goblet to the ground. Pope’s OdyfEv 
9. I o hang loofe and waving. w J- 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of preen filk, inter- 
woven with flowers. Sfettator, N°. 42 c. 

Iotlow. v.a. To overflow; to deluge. ^ ^ 

In a hot dry Summer watering would’ be a very great ad¬ 
vantage to hops; but it is fcarce praflicable, unlefs you have 

F.owTAf^ t0 /° W up gr ° Und - Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Tlow. n.J. [from the verb.] J 

1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 

r° f ° ? the ^ sws and motions of thefe feas, illuf- 

rF he fame by r V \ tCr In a bowl > that rifes or falls accord¬ 
ing to the motion of the velTeh Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ihe ebb of tides, and their myfterious flow, 

, A j *; , as ar . ts eleme nts fhall underftand. Dryden’s Am. Mir at. 

2 ' Afodden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of fuffering bravely is as far above that 
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bf enterprifing greatly, as an unblemifhed confidence and in¬ 
flexible refolution are above an accidental how of ipirits, ora 
fudden tide of blooid. Pope. 

3. A ftream of didfion ; volubility of tongue. 

Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the draining of an 
hour-glafs; but an effe’aual procuring that a man know fome- 
thing which he knew not before, or to know it better. South. 
FLO'WER. n.f. [fleur, French; flos, flares, Latin.] 

1. The part of a plant which contains the feeds. 

Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have petala, a 
ftamen, apex and ftylus; and whatever flower wants either of 
thefe is reckoned imperfedf. Per fz£k flowers are divided into 
Ample ones, which are not compofed of other fmaller ones, 
and which ufually have but one Tingle ftyle ; and compounded, 
which confifl of many flofculi, all making but one flower. 
Simpl eflowers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
flower all of one intire leaf, though fometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many Teeming petala, or leaves ; as in borage, 
bugloTs, h c. or polypetalous, which have diftindf petala, and 
thofe falling off iingly, and not all together, as the Teeming 
petala of monopetalous flowers always do : but thofe are fur¬ 
ther divided into uniform and difform flowers : the former 
have their right and left hand parts, and the forward and back¬ 
ward parts all alike; but the difform have no Tuch regularity, 
as in the flowers of fage, deadnettle, &c. A monopetalous 
difform flower is iikewife further divided into, firft, femi-fiftu- 
Iar, whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut oft obliquely, as in 
the ariloftochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one lip. 
only, as in the acanthum and fcordium, or w.th two lips, as 
in the far greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the up¬ 
per lip is fometimes turned upwards, and To turns the convex 
part downwards* as in the chamaeciflus, &c. but moft com¬ 
monly the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow below, and To reprefents a kind of 
helmet, or monkfhood ; and from thence thefe are frequently 
called galeate, eucullate, and galericulate flowers ; and in this 
form are the flowers of the lamium, and moft verticillate plants. 
Sometimes alfo the lamium is intire, and fometimes jagged or 
divided. 3d, Corniculate ; that is, fuch \ioWovn flowers as have 
on their upper part a kind of fpur, or little horn, as in the 
Jinaria, delphinum, Sic. and the carniculum, or calcar, is al¬ 
ways impervious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers 
are either, firft, difcous or difcoidal; that is, whofe flofculi 
are fet together fo clofe, thick, and even, as to make the fur- 
face of the fl-wcr plain and flat, which therefore, becaufe of 
its round form, will be like a difcus; which difk is fome¬ 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala ftanding round 
in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as in the matricaria, 
chamaemelum, &c. and fometimes naked, having no fuch 
radiating leaves round the limb of its difk, as in the tanace- 
tum : 2d, planifolious, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
fet together in circular rows round the centre, and whofe face 
is ufual y indented, notched uneven and jagged, as the hiera- 
cia, he. 3d, fiftular, which is compounded of many 
long hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large jags 
at the ends. Imperfe&/.u>'T , bccaufe they want the petala, 
are called ftamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thofe 
which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are by 
Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats-tail. 
The term campaniformis is ufed for fuch as are in thefhape of 
a bell, and infundibuliformis for fuch as are in the form of a 
funnel. Miller. 

Good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 

With flow'r inwoven treffes torn, 

The nymphs in twilight (hade of tangled thickets mourn. 

Milton. 

Beauteous flow’rs why do we fpread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? Cowley. 

Though the fame fun with all-diffufive rays 
Blulh in the rofe and in the diamond blaze, 

We praife the ftronger effort of his power, 

And always fet the gem above th 0 flower. Pope. 

If the bloffom of the plant be of moft importance, we call 
it a flo wer ; fuch are daifies, tulips, and carnations. Watts. 

2. An ornament; an embellifhment. 

This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent flowers of rhe- 
torick in it, {hew him to have been a fweet and powerful 
©rator. Hakewill on Providence. 

Trurh needs no flow’rs of fpeech. Pope. 

3. The prime; the flouliftiing part. 

Alas! young man, your days can ne’er be long : 

In flow’r of age you perifti for a fong. Pope's Horace Impr. 

4. The edible part of corn ; the meal. 

The bread I would have in flower , fo as it might be baked 
{Fill to ferve their neceflary want. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakejpeare’s Coriclanus. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


But by thy cire twelve urns of wine be fill’d. 

Next thefe in worth, and firm thole urns be feal’d ; 

Be twice ten meafiires of the choiceft flour 

Prepar’d, ere yet defeends the evening hour. Pole's Odyffev 

5. The moft excellent or valuable part of any thing; q ui ^ 
teffence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the Pfalms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprefs, by rea- 
fon of their poetical form. Hooker. 

Thou haft flain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shake/p. Henry VI, 
The French monarchy is exhaufted of its bfaveft fubje&s; 
the flower of the nation is confumed in its wars. Addifon. 

6. That which is moft diftinguilhed for any thing valuable 

He is not the flower of courtefy; but, I warrant him, as 
gentle as a Iamb. Shakeflp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Flo'wer de Luce. n.f. A bulbous iris. 

It hath a lily flower of one leaf, fhaped like that of the 
common iris: the pointal has three leaves, and the empale- 
ment turns to a fruit fhaped like that of the common iris. Its 
root is bulbous. Miller fpecifies thirty-four fpecies of this 
plant; and among them the Perfian flower de luce is greatly 
efteemed for the fweetnefs and beauty of its variegated flowers, 
which are in perfection in February, or the beginning of 
March. 

Crop’d are the flower de luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shake/. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peacham. 

To Flo'wer. v. n. [ fieurir , French, or from the noun.] 

1. To be in flower; to be in bloffom ; to bloom ; to put forth 
flowers. 

So forth they marched in this goodly fort. 

To take the folace of the open air, 

And in frefh flowering fields themfelves to fport. Fairy fj)u. 

Sacred hill, whofe head full high. 

Is, as it were, for endlefs memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 

For ever with a flow’ring garland crown’d. Fairy gfucen. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flowerd, 

Op’ning their various colours. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. Dryd. Georg. 

To leaflefs fhrubs the flow’ring palms fucceed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Pope’s Mejfiah. 

2 . To be in the prime; to flourifh. 

Whilome in youth, when flower’d my youthful fpring, 
Like fwallow fwift, I wandered here and there ; 

For heat of heedlefs luft me did fo filing,. 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

This caufe detain’d me all my flow’ring youth. 

Within aloathfome dungeon there to pine. Shak. Hen. VI. 

3. To froth ; to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled beer. 

Thofe above water were the beft, and that beer did flower 
a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
frefh. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N°. 385. 

An extreme clarification doth fpread the fpirits fo fmooth 
that they become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to 
have a little flowering. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

4. To come as cream from the furface. 

If you can accept of thefe few obfervations, which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnifhingof manyftu- 
dious and contemplative years, I here give you them to difpofe 
of. Milton on Education. 

To Flo'wer v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ficti¬ 
tious or imitated flowers. 

Flo'wc:rage. n.f. [from flower.] Store of flowers. Dift- 

Flu'weret. n.f. [ fleuret, French.] A flower; a fmall 
flower. 

Sometimes her head {he fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or fraPoflow'rets dight. 

About her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. Fairy Queen. 

No more {hall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruife her flow’rets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoftile pacer. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 

That fame dew, which fometime on the buds 
Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flow’ret's eyes, 

Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. Shakcfpeare . 

So to the fylvan lodge 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour fmil’d, 

With flow’rets deck’d, and fragrant fmells. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Then laughs the childifh year with fl w’rets crown’d, 
And lavilhly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no fubftantial nourifhment receives, 

Infirm the ftalks, unfolid are the leaves. Dry den’s Fables. 

Flo'wergARDEN, n.f. [flower and garden .] A garden in 
which flowers are principally cultivated. 

Obferving that this manure produced flowers in the field, j 
made my gardener try thole {hells in my flowergarden , and 1 
never faw better carnations or flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

Flo'weriness. n.f. [from flowery .] 

1. The ftate of abounding in flowers. 

4 2. Floridnei 9 
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2. Floridnefs of fpeech. 

Flo'vveringbush. n.f A plant. 

The leaves are triangular and graffy, the ftalks naked, and 
the flowers difpofed in an umbella upon the top of the ftalk, 
each eonfifting of fix leaves : three of them are large, and 
three fmall, which are expanded in form of a rofe. Miller. 
Flo'wer t r . adj. [from flower.'] Full of flowers; adorned with 
flowers real or fictitious. 

My mother Circe, with the fyrens three, 

Amid’ft the flow’ry kirtl’d Naiades. Miltoh. 

Day’s harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowflip and the pale primrofe. Milton. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw. Pope’s Odyffey. 
To her the fihady grove, the flow'ry field, 

The ftreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 
Flo'wingly. adv. [ from flow. ] With volubility ; with 
abundance. 

Flowk. n.f. [fluke, Scott.] A flounder; the name of a fifti. 
Amongft thefe the flowk, foie, and plaice follow the tide up 
into the frelh waters. Carew’s Survey of Corneal. 

Flo'wkwort. n.f. The name of a plant. 

Flown. Participle of fly, or flee * they being confounded*. 

1. Gone away. 

For thofe. 

Appointed to fit there* had left their charge. 

Flown to the upper world. Milton’s Paradife Lrfl, b. x. 

Where, my deluded fenfe ! was reafon flown ? 

Where the high majefty of David’s throne ? Prior. 

2 . Puffed; inflated; elate. 

And when night 

Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the Tons 
Of Beliah, flown with infolence and wine. Milton’s P. L. 
Fluctuant. adj. [fluRuans, Latin.] Wavering; uncertain. 
To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to¬ 
morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to ftand wifih- 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poflible for any man 
to be at reft: in this fluRuant wandering humour and opi¬ 
nion 1 L’EJlrange. 

To FLUCTUATE, v.n. [fluRuo, Latin.] 

1. To roll to and again as water in agitation. 

The fluRuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring thefe, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
ThePow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. Blackmore. 

2. To float backward and forward, as with the motion of Water. 

3. To move with uncertain and hafty motion. 

The tempter 

New part puts on; and, as to paflion mov’d, 

FluRuates difturb’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. ix. 

4. To be in an uncertain ftate ; to feel fudden viciffitudes. 

As the greateft part of my eftate has been hitherto of an 
unfteady and volatile nature, either toft upon feas, or flue- 
tuatmg in funds, it is now fixed and fettled in fubftantial acres 
and tenements. Addifon’$ Spettator, N». c 4 n. 

5* « o be irrefolute ; to be undetermined. 

Fluctuation, n.fl [fluRuatio, Latin; JluRnation, French, 
from fiuRuate.] 

1. I he alternate motion of the water. 

Its fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds 
ftorms, {hores, {helves, and every interjacency irregulates. * 
Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. 17. 

I hey were caufed by the impulfes and fluRuation of water 
m the bowels of the earth. Woodward’s Natural Hiflory. 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte of a perfon, 
that so\cs fluRuation of judgment little enough to be willino- 
to be eafed of it by any thing but errour. Boyle. 

L Pf v k ^° rd of which 1 know not the etymology, un- 
lefs it be derived from flew of fly.] hy 

1. A fmall pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, or fmoke. 

2. Soft down or fur, fuch as may fly in the wind* 

Fluellin. n.fl. The herb Speedwell* 

Fluency, n.fl [fromfluent.] 

LTfior q :?x°. f flow,ngi fmoothnefs; freedom from harih - 

Fluemy of numbers, and moft expreffive figures for the 

ktx fortheferious ’ and F&& 

o • r r Hrartb s Preface to Ovid. 

. Keadinels ; copioufnefs ; Volubility. J 

Our publick liturgy muft be cafhiered, the better to pleafe 

Wh ° S l0Hed in extemporary vl P and 

Be ft 1 ' u , nth ' nkm £ via ° r s vainly boaft their pow’rs; 

Be th e , r the mufquet, while the tongue is oltr’s • 

We reafon w,th fuch fuemy and fire, 

' he beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. ticU! 

*ST2ZT:Z yo( fp T h in many mcn > and 

fer whoever ka maft matter ’ and a Scarcity of words; 

ideas, will be aut !fc of , ! an S ua S e > and hath a mind full of 
both. P ’ Peking, to hefitate upon the choice of 

Siviflt s Thoughts on various SiibjcRs. 
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3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fluency and eafe. 

Behold him toft on feas. Sandys’s Parapbrafe on Job 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Even all they wilh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a flueyicy receive. 

But their fruition to a ftranger leav&. Sandys. 

FLUENT, adj. [fluens, Latin.] 

1. Liquid. 

It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent 3 but ftupified. Bac * 

2. Flowing; in rhdtion; influx. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its duration 
being abfolutely independent upon another, it doth not follow 
that becaufe any thing moves this moment, it muft neceffarily 
continue to do fo the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready ; copious ; voluble. 

Thofe have foitie natural difpofitions, which have bet¬ 
ter grace in youth .than in age, fuch as is a fluent and luxu¬ 
rious fpeech. Bacon. 

I {hall lay before you all that’s within me, 

And with moft fluent utterance* Denhains Sophy. 

Flu'ent. n.f. Stream; funning water. 

Confiding in their hands, that fed’lous ftrive 
1 o cut th’ outrageous fluent ; in this diftrefs, 

Ev’n in the fight of death. Phillips. 

FLU’ID. adj. [fluidus, Latin ; fl'uide, French.] Having parts 
eafily feparable ; not folid. 

Or ferve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diflolve, and fhow’r the earth ? Milt. P. Loft. 
If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to ftick to things, it is 
h ^mid. Newton’s Opt. 

Flu'id. n.f. [In phyfick.j Any animal juice: as the blood. 
Confider how luxury hath introduced new difeafes, and 
with them, not improbably, altered the whole courfe of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Seri bier us-. 

Flu idity. n.f. [fltiidite,Fr. from fluid.] The quality in bo¬ 
dies oppofite to folid ity ; want of adherence between the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminifliing the tena¬ 
city of bodies : it makes many bodies fluid, which are not fluid 
in told, and increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of 
oil, balfam and honey; and thereby decreafes their re- 

^ ajt r . Newton’s Opt. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity. Arb , 
Fluidness. n.f. [fro tti fluid.] That quality in bodies oppo- 
lite to {lability. 

What if we {hould fay that fluidnefls and {lability depends 
fo much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of 
that texture, the fame parts may be made to conftitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too ? Boyle. 

lu mmery, n.fl. A kind of food made by coagulation of 
wheatflower or oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery are very fit for children. Locke. 

F lung, participle arid preterite of fling. Thrown ; caft. 

Several ftatues the Romans themfelves flung into the river* 

p/^V hey ?'°r. U i d feven S e themfelves. Addifon on Italy. 

FLU'OS.. ,,.f. [ Latin. 1 J 1 

I. A fluid ftate. 

rhe particles of fluids which do not cohere too ftronejy, 
and are of fuch a fmallnefs as renders them moft fufceptible of 
thofe agitations Which keep liquors in a fluor , are moft eafily 

2 CaTa a meifi a nd int ° va P ours * Newton’s Opt. 

FlUrRy. n.fl 

1. A guft or ftorm of wind ; a hafty blaft. 

I he boat was overfet by a fudden furry from the North. 

o O' • , Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 

r'r f SH ' \ fi u rf en ' Dutch , to flow; /kj; or fiux, Fr.l 

I* I o flow with violence. J J 

r,,^T he P Wre r of th< : he attributes to an ebullition arid 

fudden expansion of the blood in the ventricles, after the man- 

, the n i ,Ik n which ’ being heated to fUch a de g r ee, doth 
fuddenly, and aft at once, flujh up and run over the veftbl. Ray 

V10len:1),0lit oF the cock f v b r . a r? and 

2. To come in ha fte. Mortimer t Husbandry. 

If the place but afflords 
Any {lore of lucky birds, 

As I make ’ehi to flujh. 

Each owl out of his bufll. et i r » , 

3 ‘ fuddfcn'afflux of^ blood 5 ^ 4 C61 °“ r in the ^ » 

She married. Hr t a. , , 

B J hlls h Eve with count’fiance blithe h 

Wha"caE C e mor gl ^ U ^ A. Lofl. 

What 
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What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 

That blood, which flujhes guilty in your face ? Dryden . 

At once, array’d 

In all the colours of the flujhing year. 

The garden glows. Thomfon's Spring, l. 95. 

4, Tofhine. Obfolete. 

A flake of fire, that flujhing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d. Spcnfer. 

To Flush, v. a. 

1. To colour; to redden. 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, 

Have faces flujh'd with more exalted charms. AddiJ. Cato . 

Some court, or fecret corner feek. 

Nor flujh with fhame the pafling virgin’s cheek. Gay's Trh. 

2. To elate; to elevate. 

A profperous people, flujhed with great victories and fuc- 
ceflTes, are rarely known to confine their joys within the 
bounds of moderation and innocence. Atterburys Sermons . 
Flush, adj. 

1. Frefh; full of vigour. 

He took my father grofly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flujh as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows, fave heav’n ? Shah 
I love to wear cloths that are flujh , 

Not prefacing old rags with plufti. Cleaveland . 

2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very flujh in ready, either to go to law 
or clear old debts ; neither could he find good bail. Arbuthnot. 
Flush, n.f Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, in the 
flujh of his extravagancies for a dead wife. L’ Eflrange. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the pulfation 
of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner of a 
wave or flujh, but by the coats of the arteries themfelves. Ray. 

Succefs may give him a prefent flujh of joy ; but when the 
fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion of lofing fucceeds to 
the care of acquiring. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 

ToFlu'ster. v. a. [from To flu/}).] To make hot and rofy 
with drinking; to make half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits. 

Have I to-night fiujler'd with flowing cups. 

And they watch too. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

FLUTE, n.f. [ flufle, flute, French ; fluyte, Dutch.] 

1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with Hops for the fingers. 

Th’ oars were {liver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke. Shah Ant. andCleo. 

The foft complaining flute 
In dying notes difcovers > 

The woes of hopelefs lovers, 

Whofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. Dryden. 
t. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute 
fplit. 

To Flute, v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 

To FLU'TTER. v.n. [plotepan, Saxon; flatter, French.] 

1. To take fhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her ne^c, flutter eth over her young, and 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the Lord alone did lead 
him. Deutr. xxxii. 11. 

When your hands untie thefe firings, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh. 

To wait upon each morning-figh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed pray’r. Crajhaw. 

They fed, and, flutt'ring, by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 

2. To move about with great fliow and buflle without con- 
fequence. 

Excefs muddies the befl wit, and only makes it flutter and 
froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no fcrap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter'd, and that once fo writ. Pope's Dune. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. 

Y’e fpirits ! to your charge repair; 

The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall mafl above the veffel rear. 

Or teach the flutt'ring fail to float in air. Pope's Odyjfley. 
/ 4, To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to be in a Hate of 
uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious vi&ory 
was got, and with what difficulty, and how long flie fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not furprifed. 

Howel's Vocal Forejl. 
It is impoffible that men fhould certainly difeover the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas, whilfl their thoughts flutter 
about, or flick only in founds of doubtful fignification Locke. 
Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance. 
Produc’d by atoms from their flutt'ring dance ! Prior. 

Some never arrive at any deep, folid, or valuable know¬ 
ledge, becaufe they are perpetually fluttering over the furface 
of things. IVaits. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a few ideas fucceffively. Watts. 

To Flutter, v.a. 

Tc To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds fuddenly roufed. 


Halifax. 

Shakefpeare. 


Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. Shake/. Coriolanut 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofition of anything. 

Flu'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Vibration; undulation ; quick and irregular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe of in the 

flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter, the modeft flutter 
and the timorous flutter. Add Jon's Spectator, N^. 102! 

2. Hurry ; tumult; diforder of mind. 

3. Confufion ; irregular pofition. 

FluviA-'tick. adj. [fluviaticus,\s2.t\T\.] Belonging to rivers, 

FLUX, n.f. [ fluxus, Latin ; flux, French.] 

1. The a£t of flowing; paffage. 

The mofl Ample and primary motion of fire is a dux, in a 
direCl line from the centre of the fuel to its circumference. 

Digby on Bodies. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of them is 
thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

2 . The Hate of palling away and giving place to others. 

The heat of the fun in animals whofe parts are fucceflive 
and in a continual flux, can produce a deep and perfedl s;lofs 
of blacknefs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. ^ro. 

What the Hated rate of intereH fhould be, in the conftant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to deter- 

m ^ ne * < Locke. 

In the conffituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the Hock or fund can never be exhaufted, 
nor the flux and alteration fenfible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux, and 
Hand in need of recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually falling through difufe. Felton on theCloff. 

3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 

Quinces Hop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Dyfentery; difeafe in which the bowels are. excoriated and 
bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaHern fpice, fecure 

From burning fluxes and hot calenture. 

5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies* 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. 

6. Concourfe; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. * Shakefp. As you like it, 

7. The Hate of being melted. 

8. T hat which mingled with a body makes it melt-. 

I lux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] UnconHant; not durable; main¬ 
tained by a conflant fucceffion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate ; to evacuate by {pitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been duelled or 
fluxed into another world. South. 

Flu'xility. n.f. [ fluxus, Latin.] Eafinefs of feparation of 
parts; poffibility of liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed averfation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in confequence, partly 
of the weight and fluidity, or at leall flexiiity of the bodies here 
below. . j Soyle. 

Flu'xion. n. f [fluxio, Latin.] 

1. The a6t of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely 

fmall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding ail 
infinite fmall or infinitely fmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity 
given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abfirufe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions , are not worth the labour of thofe 
whodefign the learned profeffions as the bufinefs of life. IVatts. 

To FLY. pret. fleiv or fled ; part, fled or flown, v. n. [ pleojan, 
Saxon. To fly is properly to uje wings, and gives flew and 
flown. To flee is to efcape, or go away, plean, Saxon, and 
makes fled. They are now confounded.] 

1. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifler’d flight. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fowl that ma yfly above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven. Gen. i. 20. 

I hefe men’s haflinefs the warier fort of you do not com¬ 
mend : ye wifh they had held themfelves longer in, and not 
flown fo dangeroufly abroad before the feathers of the caufe 
had been grown. Hooker. 

2. To pafs through the air. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the fparks_/ry upward. Job V• 

3. To pa.'s away. 

Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhime, 

Help thee to pafs the tedious time. 

Which elfe would on thy hand remain ; 

Though flown, it ne’er looks back again. 

4. To pafs fwiftly. 

The fcouts with flying fpeed 

Return, and through the city fpread the news. 

dearth rolls back beneath th y flying Heed. 
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Prior. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

To 
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5. To fpring with violence; to fall on fuddenly. 

A fervant that he bred, thri.l’d with remorfe; 

Oppos’d againH the act, bending his fword 

To his great mafler; who, thereat enrag’d; 

Flew on him, and amongft them fell’d him dead. Shakejf. 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog-killer, yet they 
will come forth, and bark and fly at him. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mife- 
rable, when an enraged confcience fhall fly at him, and take 
him by the throat. South's Sermons. 

6. To move with rapidity. 

Glad to catch this good occafion, 

MoH thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn fhall fly afunder. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

A fair example to his mafler gave; 

He baffas heads, to fave his own, made fly } 

And now, the fultan to preferve, muff die. Waller. 

7. To burff afunder with a fudden explofion. 

Behold, a frothy fubflance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 

8. To break; to fhiver. 

9. [plean, Saxon ; fliehen , German.] To run away; to attempt 
efcape. [In this fenfe the verb is properly to flee, when fled 
is formed; but the following examples mew that they are 
confounded.] 

Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt. 

As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenfer. 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ye fhall flee, as ye fled from before the earthquake. 

Zech. xiv. 5. 

Abiathar efcaped, and fled after David. 1 Sa. xxii. 20. 

What wonder if the kindly beams he {hed, 

Reviv’d the drooping arts again; 

If fcience rais’d her head, 

And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. Dryden , 

He oft defir’d to fly from Ifrael’s throne. 

And live in fhades with her and love alone. Prior. 

I'll fly from fhepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains ; 

From fhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 

Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 

10. To Fly in the face. To infult. 

This would difeourage any man from doing you good, when 
you will either negleCl him, or flyin.his face ; and he muff ex- 
pe£l only danger to himfelf. Swift’s Drapier's Letters. 

ri. To a£t in defiance. 

Fly in nature’s face: 

—.But how, if nature fly in my face firff ? 

—Then nature’s the aggreffor. Dryderfs Spanijh Fryar. 

12. ToYlyoJJ. To revolt. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re fick, they’re weary. 
They have travell’d all the night! mean fetches; 

The images of revolt, and flying off. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The traytor Syphax 

Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. Addifon's Cato .. 

13. To Fly out. To burff into paffion. 

How eafy is a noble fpirit difeern’d. 

From harfh and fulphurous matter that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noife, and ffinks. Ben. John/. Catil. 
Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into contumely 
andneglea. Collier of Frisndjhip. 

14. To fly out. To break out into licence. 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

If I fly out , my fiercenefs you command. Dryden. 

Papiffs* when unoppofed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worfhip; but in times of war, when they are hard preffed by 
arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind the council of Trent* 

_ „ n Dryden’s Medal, Dedicat. 

15. Lo Fly out. To Hart violently from any diredion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out in 
- nght lines, if they were not reffrained. Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To let Fly. To difeharge. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 

Andburfls, unaiming, in the rended fky. Granville. 

17. To be light and unencumbered : as, a flying oairm. 

To Fly. «y.a. J J 6 

2. 1 o fhun ; to avoid ; to decline. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubflance love purfues ; 
Purfuing that which flies, and flying what purfues. Shakefp. 

O Jove, I think Jr 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch I mean, 

W here they fhould be relieved. Shakefpeare. 

If you/y phyfick in health altogether, it will be too ftrange 
for your body when you fhall need it. iWr Efjays. 

O whither fhall I rurr, or which way/fy ' ^ 

Natur'eT 8 L nva 1 e ; , Dr y^'sjifmal i Sat. tj. 

, To „ lke enchanted ground. Dryden 

3 - I o quit by flight. Tryaen. 
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Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhote; 

Ftis heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore. 

The firff who fail’d in air. Dryden's f&ti. b. vt. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this monffer, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl; and kill them, It is fomewhat worth. Bacon. 

5. It is probable that flew was originally the preterite of fly, 
when it fignified volation, and fled when it Signified efcape; 
flown {hould be confined likewife to volation; but thefe dif- 
tin&ions are notv confounded. 

Fly. n.f. [yleoge, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged infe£t of many fpecies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods 3 
They kill us for their {port. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent th z fly, fome propofe to fow afhes with the 
feed. Mortimer’s . Husbandry. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 
A conflant death. Th mfon's Summer. 

2. That part of a machine which, being put into a quick mo¬ 
tion, regulates and equalifes the motion of the reff. 

If we fuppofe a man tied in the place of the Weight; it 
w r ere eafy, by a fifigle hair faffened unto the fly or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wilkins. 

3. Fly, in a compafs. That part which points how the wind 
blows. 

To Fly'blow. v. a. [fly and blow .] To taint with flies; to 
fill with maggots. 

I cannot difeern any labyrinth, unlefs in the perplexity of 
his own thoughts; for I am unwilling to believe that he doth 
it with a defign to play tricks; and to flyblow my words, to 
make others diffaffe them. Stillingfieet. 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 

Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 

So morning infedls, that in muck begun; 

Shine, buz, and flyblow in the fetting fun. Pope’s Epiflles. 
Fly'boat. n.f. [fly and boat.'] A kind of veffel nimble and 
light for failing. 

Flycatcher, n.f [fly and catch.] One that hunts flies. 
There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. Dry. 
The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the fpider. L’Ejlr „ 
Fly'er. n.f. [ftomfly.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of the flyer. Sandy*’s Journey . 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be loff; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To fave the flyers than to win the field. Waller. 

2. One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong fquare figure, 

whofe fore and backfides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends: the fecond of thefe flyers Hands parallel behind 
the firff, the third behind the fecond, and fo are faid to fly off 
from one another. Moxm's Mech. Exer. 

To Fly fish. v. n. [fly and fljh.] To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 

I fhall next give you fome other dire&ions for fly- 
Jjffti- r Walton’s Angler. 

FUAL. n.f. [ pola, Saxon.] The offspring of a mare, or other 
beaff of burthen. The cuffom now is to ufe colt for a young 
horfe, a ndfoal for a young mare; but there was not origi¬ 
nally any fuch diffinaion. a 

Alfo flew his Heed, 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 

As he had been a foal of Pegafus’s kind. Fairy Queen, b. 

1 wenty fhe-affes and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

I o foal.v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth a foal. 

Give my horfe to T imon : it foals me ffraight 
Ten able horfes. Shakefpeare’s Timon . 

Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ffraight, when they firff are foal’d. 
Walk proudly. May’s Georgich. 

About September take your mares into the houfe, where 
keep them ’till they foal. Mortimer's Hufbandry 

rOALBIT. 1 . J 

Fo'alfoot .\ n - J - piants - 

KOAM.»./' [ F am, Saxon ] The white TublUnce which a°-ita- 
t.on o> fermentation gathers on the top of liquors; froth; fpume. 
1 he foam upon the water. x 

Whitening, down their molly tinflur’d ftream ^ ' 7 ‘ 
Defcends the billowv foam. cv • 

To Foa M * n. [from the noun.] ’ ^ ' Sfrn *' 

1. To froth ; to gather foam. 

hnnw ata . b f rd 1t J le general’s cut will do among foaming 
bottles and ale-wafh d wits, is wonderful. Sha hip. Hear. \\ 

and w.jlY mV n l ' le mar ket-place, and foam’d at mouth, 
and was fpeechlefs. Shakefp,Ire’s Julius Crrfar. 
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Tb Pallas high the j foaming bowl he crown’d. 

And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. Pope's Odyffey . 

Upon a-/ earning horfe 

There follow’d ftrait a man of royal port. Rowe. 

2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 

He foametb, and griaftietli With his teeth. Mar. ix. 18. 

Fo'amy. adj. [(torn foam, j Covered with foam; frothy. 

More white than Neptune’s foamy face, 

When flrugglirig rocks he would embrace. Sidney, b. ii. 

Behold how high the foctmy billows ride! 

The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. Dryden. 

FOB. n.f [fuppe, fdpfacke, German.] A final 1 pocket. 

Who pick’d a fb at holding forth, 

And where a watch for half the worth 

May be redeem’d. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 3. 

When were the dice with more profufion thrown ? 

The well-fill’d fob, not empty’d now alone. Dr yd. Juven. 
He put his hand into his fob , and prefented me in his name 
with a tobacco-ftopper. Addifon's Spectator. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter; thefe 
he called hi sfobs: they were two large flits cut into the top of 
his middle cover, but fqueezed clofe by the preffure of his 
belly. Gulliver's ! Travels. 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees ; 

His fellow pick-purfe, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

To Fob. v. a. [fuppen , German.] 

1. Tochfeat; to trick; to defraud. 

I think it is fcurvy, and begin to find myfelf fobb'd in 
it. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows {landing in England when thou art 
king, and refolution thus fobb'd as it is with the rufty curb of 
old father antick the law. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

He goes preffing forward, ’till he was fobbed again with 
.another {lory. L'Eflrange. 

2. To Yob off. To fhift off; to put afide with an artifice; to 
delude by a trick. 

You mufl not think 

To fob off ourdifgraces with a tale. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat. 

To get their wives and children meat; 

But thefe will not be fobb'd off fo, 

They mull have wealth and power too. Hudibras, p. i. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine. 

The rafcal fobb'd me off with only wine. Addifon. 

Being a great lover of country-fports, I abfolutely deter¬ 
mined not to be a minifter of {late, nor to be fobb'd off with a 
garter. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 3. 

FYcal. adj. [frohi focus . ] Belonging to the fociis. See 

Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca¬ 
vity of the drum Collects rays into a focal point, or fcatters 
them. Derbam's Phyfico-Tbeology. 

Fo'cil. n.f. [facile, French.] The greater or lefs .bone between 
the knee and ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The fra&ute Was of both the focils of the left leg Wifern. 

Focilla'tion. n.f. [ focillo, Tat.] Comfort; fupport. Did. 

FO'CUS. n.f [Latin] 

1. [In opticks.] The focus of a glafs is the point of convergence 

or concourfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after their 
refraflion by the glafs. Harris. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which they con¬ 
verge, may be called their focus. Newton's Opt. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the axis within the figure, 

and diftant from the vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, 
or latus re Stum. Harris . 

3. Focus of an Ellipfis. A point towards each end of the 

longer axis; from whence two right lines being drawn to any 
point' in the circumference, {hall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris . 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in the principal axis, 

within the oppofite hyperbola’s; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the oppofite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. Did. 

FODDER, n.f [po’Spe, pySeji, Saxon.] Dry food ftored up 
for cattle againft Winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodder , corrupted the 
air. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Being not to be raifed without wintering, they will help to 
fojce men into improvement of land by a neceflity of 
fodder. Temple. 

Of grafs and f dder thou defraud’ft the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Fc/dder. v. a. [from the noun.] 'I'o feed with dry food. 
Natural earth is taken the firft half fpit from juft under the 
turf of the beft pafture ground, in a place that has been well 
foddered on. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

From Winter keep, 

Well fodder'dm the ftalls, thy tender Iheep. Dryd. Virgil. 


Crajhaw. 
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A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barm, with as 
inany cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Straw will do we;l enough to fodder with. Mortim. Huib 
Fo'dderer. n. f. [from fodder.'] He who fodders cattle. 
FOE. n.f. [pah, Saxon; fae , Scottilh.] 

1. An enemy in war. 

Ere he had eftablifhed his throne, 

He fought great battles with his favage fone. 

In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen, b ii 
Never but one more was either like - ' 

To meet fo great a fob. Milton. 

2. Aperfecutor; an enemy in common life. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Sbakef 
Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become ; 

Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. Dryden's Fab: 
Thy defers to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend, and ev’ry foe. Po^e. 

3. An opponent; an illwifher. 

He that confiders and enquires into the reafon of things, is 
counted a foe to received dodrines. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 
Fo'eman. n.f. [from fe and man.] Enemy in war; antago- 
nift. An obfolete word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

What valiant foemen , like to Autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Sb. H. VI. 
FO'ETUS. n,f [Latin.] The child in the womb after it is 
perfectly formed : but before, it is called embryo. Quincy. 

A fcetus , in the mother’s womb, differs not much from the 
ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. n.f. [fog, Danifti, a ftorm ] A thick mill; a moift 
denfe vapour near the furface of the land or water. 

Iftfed her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun, 

T o fall and blaft her pride. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Leffer mills and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, prefent great alterations in the fun and 
moon. Raleigh's Hif cry of the World. 

Fly, fly, prophaney^g-r/ far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. 

Fogs we frequently obferve after fun-fetting, 
our hotteft months. - Woodward's Na ural Hiftory. 

Fog. n. f. [ fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in forejla regis locatur 
pro fogagio. Leges foreft. Scotica.] Aftergrafs; grafs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Foggily, adv. [fromfoggy.] Miftily ; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo'gginess. n.f. [from foggy.] The ftate of being dark or 
mifty; cloudinefs; miftinefs. 

Fo'ggy. adj. [from fog.] 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift vapours. 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-love, fo paflions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when moft they do affift. Sidney , b. ii. 

And Phoebus flying fo, moft fhameful fight. 

His blulhing face in foggy cloud implys, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen , b. i. cant. 6. 

Whence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull ? Sbakef Henry V. 
Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative; not fubjeit 
to an y foggy noifomenefs, from fens or marlhes near adjoin¬ 
ing* Wotton s Architecture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
foggy 5 retire your rareft plants. Evelyns Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Foh. interjeCf. [from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjection 
of abhorrence: as if one fhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe ! 

Not to affe£t many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, completion and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Foh ! one may fmell in fuch a will moft rank, 

I oul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Sbakef. Othello. 
FO'IBLE. n.f. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; a 
failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. FreincTs Hift. ofPhyf 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to know their 
own foible, and therefore they craftily fhun the attacks of 
argument. Watts's Logick. 

ToFOiL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old French.] To put to 
the worft; to defeat, though without a complete victory. 
Amazement feiz’d 

The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 

Thus foil'd their mightieft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Leader of thofe armies bright, 

Which but th’ omnipotent none could have fil'd! Milton. 

Yet thefe fubjecSl not: I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd: 

Who meet with various objedls, from the fenfe 

5 Varioufly 
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Varioufly reprefenting; yet ftill free. 

Approve the beft, and follow what I approve. Milt. P.Lof . 

Strange, that your fingers fhould the pencil foil. 

Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 

He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 

Wifemaris Surgery. 

In their conflicts with fin they have been fo often filed, 
that they now defpair of ever getting the day. Calamys Serm. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, i oft have try’d ; . 

And., foil'd, have with new arms my foe defy’d. Dryden. 

But I, the confort of the Thunderer, 

Have wag’d a loiig and unfuccefsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. Dryden's AEn. 
Foil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A defeat; a mifcarriage; an advantage gained without a 
complete conqueft. 

We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 

One fudden foil {hall never breed diftruft. Sbakef. Hen. VI. 
Whofoever overthroweth his mate in fuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one fhoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 
ground, {hall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan¬ 
gered, and make a narrow efcape, it is called a foil. Carew* 
So after many a foil the tempter proud. 

Renewing frelh affaults, amidft his pride; 

Fell whence he flood to fee his vidlor fall. Milton's P. Lojl. 

When age fhall level me to impotence. 

And fweating pleafure leave me on the foil. Southern. 

Death never won a flake with greater toil. 

Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden. 

2. [Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 

A {lately palace, built of fquared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick, 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, b.'l. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 

Nor in the gliftering^/V 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton: 

3. Something of another colour near which jewels are fet to 
raife their luftre. 

As fire a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve. Sidney* 

Like bright metal on a fulleri ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall {hew more goodly, and attradl more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Sbak. Hen. IV; 

The fullen paffage of thy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shahfpeare. 

’Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite the foil 
clofely itfelf, and thereby better augment its luftre: the fil is 
a mixture of maftich and burnt ivory. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Hedor has a foil to fet him off: we are perpetually op- 
pofing the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hetor. 

Notes on the Odyffey. 

4 * [From fouiller, French.] A blunt fword ufed in fencing. 

He that plays the king {hall be welcome ; his majefly fhall 
have tribute of me: the adventurous knight fhall ufe his foil 
and target _ Skdk.HaClct. 

toiler, n.f [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. ° 

To FOIN. v. n. [poindre, Fr. Skinner.] To pufh in fencing;. 
He hew’d, and lafh’d, and foin'd, and thunder’d blows, 3 
And every way did feek into his life ; 

Ne plate, ne mail* could Ward fo mighty throws. 

But yielded paffage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
He cares not what mifchief he doth, if his weapon be out: 
he will foin like any devil; he will fpare neither man, woman, 
KOrch 4 l d * , . Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. pA. 

1 hen both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lance: 

They lafh, they foin, they pafs, they drive to bore 
I heir corflets, and the thinneft parts explore. Drvden 
Foin\ n.f. [from the verb.] A thruft ; a pufli. U 

FrflNtxci.Y adv. [from/«».] In a putting manner. 

nowoutY Jr™’ SaX ° nJ abundance. A word 

tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

1 hat God may in bleffing fend fifth to thee. Tuff Hush 
Be wilful to kill, and unfkilful to {lore, 

And look for no/«/™, 1 tell thee before. Tujfer’s Husband. 

Mature fhould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all», all abundance, 

°MLfZuTf C T pe0p h Sbakefpeare's Temped. 

As thofe that feed grow full, as bloffoming time J 

I hat from the feednefs the bare fallow brinc^ 
o teemin gfo/Jon ; fo her plenteous Womb 3 

To FoX “ a hi r^ U ^ lth F nd h ^ an i y -. ,9W - M*I-.frtMtaf. 
t n ^ I rench.] To infert by forg;ery 

andctrmplorr„T^ rtia ' ity m ' ght admit 

of their doino"’ ,rchdeacon Was appomted to take account 
° C anew s Survey of CornwaL 
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Forge law, and foifi it into fome by-place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Dryden s DAi Sebajlions 

Fo'istiness. n.f. [fromfifty.] Fuftinefs; mouldinefs. 

Drefs muftard, and lay it in cellar up fweet, ^ 

Left foiftinefs make it for table unmeet. Tuff. Husbandry . 
Fo'isty. adj. [SeeFusTY.l Mouldy; fufty* 

FOLD. n.f. [jralaso, palS, Saxon.] 

1. The ground in which flieep are confined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were {heaves 
New reap’d ; the other part, fheepwalks and folds. Milton. 

In thy book record their groans. 

Who were thy fheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain. Milt on i 

2 . The place where fheep are houfed. 

Time drives the flocks from Held to folds 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

Arid Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. Ra’elgh. 

3. The flock of flieep. 

And this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young,- 

The hope and promife of my failing fid. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re diftinclly roll’d; 

Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadful fold. Crecb. 

5. [From plb, Saxon.] A double; a complication ; an invo¬ 

lution ; one part added to another; one part doubled upon 
another. » 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num¬ 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums. Bacon's N. HijL 
Not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as fi nee; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of rifirigf Ids, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze 1 Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, and Jet 
the folds be large: the parts fhould be often traverfed by the 
flowing of the folds. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with feven difting;uifli’d/^ 

Of tough bull hides. Dryden's Vlrg. Mn. 

The inward coat of a lion’s ftomach has flronger folds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. ArCuibnot. 

6 . From the foregoing fignification is derived the ufe of fold in 
compo'fition. Fold fignifies the fame quantity added : as, two 
fold, twice the quantity ; twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought foFth fruit; 
fome an hundredfold, fome fixty fid, fome thirty fold. Matt. 

At laft appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice three fold the gates : three folds were brafs. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milt. Parad. Loft * 
Their martyr’d blood and aflies fow 
O er all th Italian fields, where ftill doth fvvay 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundred fold. Mho ^ 

Tor old. v. a. [from the noun.j 

1. To fhut flieep in the fold. 

The ftar that bids the fhepherd folds 
Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Milton. 

We fee that the folding of {beep helps ground, as well by 
then warmth as by their compofl. Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
She in pens his flocks will fid, J J 

And then produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive awav the cold, 

And “"bought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

2. [palban, Saxon.] To double; to complicate. 

As a vefture {halt tho ufild them up. Neb. i. 1?. 

\et a little fleep, a little {lumber, a little foTding of the 
hands to fleep. p a - 

1 hey be folden together as thorns. A Tab. i. I0 . 

I have feen her rife from fier beef, unlock her clofet take 

forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, feal it, and’ again 
return to bed. / /• 

Confcious of its own impotence, [t folds its arms in ^eTpair" 
and fits turfing m a corner. r.r-,. „ f 7 ’ 

B? th f“ rl ,their fails, and ftripthem for the fioht f ***' 

, W ei , r /* /aW fheets difmifs the ufelefs air. D 0 1 Ann. Mir 

3. To in clofe ; to include; to fhut. ilir ‘ 

We will defeend and fold him in our arms. Sbak. Rich II 

r k fS f 7 f °^’ n ° W m the fhade of dea * h > 

5 bn § ht ^Aiming beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath m eternal darknefs/,/^ up. Shakefp RKbarA III 

To Fold v 7 To ciT l" the ! <*M- 

1 old v. n. To clofe over another of the fame kind ■ to 
join with another of the fame kind. ’ 

The two leaves of the or.e door were fMing, and the two 
leaves of the other door wer efilding. , Kings vi. >„ 

FOLIA'CEOOS. 
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FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [ fdliaceus, ftom folium, Latin.] Con¬ 
fiding of laminae or leaves. 

Apiece of another, confiding of an outer cruft, of a ruddy 
talky fpar, and a blue talky fliaceous fpar. Woodward on Fojf. 
So'liage. rj.f. [folium, Latin ; feuillage, French.] Leaves; 
tufts of leaves ; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo¬ 
liage, that run twifting about them from the very top to the 
bottom. % Addifon on Italy . 

When fwellingbuds their od’rous foliage Ihed, 

And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. _ \ Phillips. 

ToFo'liate. v. a. [foliatus, folium, Latin.] To beat into 
laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated , cleaveth. Bacon. 

Tf gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. Newtons Opt . 

Folia'tion. n.f [ foliatio,folium, Latin.] 

1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 

the colle&ion of thofe fugacious coloured leaves called petala, 
which conftitute the compafs of the flower ; and alfo fome- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fucceeds the folia¬ 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes ftands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, he. for thefe, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protected and lodged up within their 
flowers. ■ Quincy. 

Fo'liature. n.f. [from folium, Latin.] The ftate of being 
hammered into leaves. Dili. 

FO'LIO. n.f [infolio, Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a Iheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more folio's. Watts's Improvement. 

Fo'liomort. adj. [folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a foliomert colour. Woodward onFojfds. 

FOLK. n.f. [pole, Saxon; volk, Dutch.] 

1. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afkingqueftions, or find¬ 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difeourfes of their own and other folks misfor¬ 
tune. . Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his After, had his marriage in fhort 
time bleft, for fo are folk wont to fay, how unhappy foever the 
children after grow, with a fon. Sidney. 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras, p. i. 

2. Nations; mankind. 

Thou (halt judge the folk righteoufly, and govern the na¬ 
tions upon earth. Pjalm Ivii. 4. 

3. Any kind of people as diferiminated from others. 

The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 

Sav it did fo a little time before. Shakrfp. 

Anger is a kind of bafenefi ; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, old folks, and fick folks. Bacons EJf. 

4. It is now ufed only in familiar or burlefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 

And goes with folks to fhew the fight. Swift. 

Pie walk’d, and Wore a threadbare cloak; 

Pie din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swift. 

Fo'lkmote. n f. [from folk and mote.] 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two feveral nations : the one is that which you call folk- 
motes, built by the Saxons, and fignifies in the Saxon a meeting 
of folk. SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

Fo'llicle. n.f [follicuius, Latin.] 
r. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats 

Although there be no eminent and circular follicle, no round 
bag or veficle, which long containeth this humour ; yet is 
there a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b iii. c. 1. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany fignifving the feed-veffels, capfula 
feminalis, or cafe, which fome fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Qdncy. 

To FOLLOW, v. a. [poljian, Saxon; volgcn, Dutch.] 
j. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 

I had rather, forfooth, go before you like a man, than follow 
him like a dwarf. bhahejpeare s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

2 . To purfue as an enemy. 

Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. Irene. 

3. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeft fons of Jefie went and followed Saul to 
the battle. 1 Sa. xvii. 1 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 
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That in the nature of their lords rebels :. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Sbdk. K. Lear. 

Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 

Nor follow fortune where Ihe leads the way. Pope. 

4. To purfue. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he Was at 
that time following a merlin Sidney, b. ii. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

End follow'd with his eyes the fleeting lhade. Dryden's Mn. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purfue. Dryden. 

5. To fucceed in order of time. 

6. To be confequential, as effeHs to caufes. 

7. To imitate; to copy. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 
others, whom we much more affe#, leaving it for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather follow the perfe&ions of 
them whom we like not, than in defeats refemble them whom 
we love. Hooker, b. v. J. 28. 

Ill patterns are fure to be followed more than good rules. 

Locke on Education. 

8. To obey; to obferve. 

If all who do wot follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 
of Trent are no Chriftians. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Moft men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore. Paradife Regain'd, b. vii. 

9. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedierxe ; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it fhould have been, 
they Ihould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenfer: 

10. To attend to ; to be bufied with. 

He that undertaketh and followeth other mens bufinefs for 
gain, Ihall fall into fuits. Eccluf xxix. 9. 

To Fo'llow. v. n. 

1. To come after another. 

Peter followed afar off. Luke xxii. 54. 

The famine Ihall follow clofe after you. Jer. xlii. 16. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. Btn. Jobnfon. 

2. To be pofteriour in time. 

3. To be confequential, as effedl ft) caufe. 

If the negledt or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefs mifleads him, the miC; 
carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own elec¬ 
tion. . Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifehiefs cannot but 
follow. ' Locke. 

4. To be confequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and fome¬ 
times giants in the world; yet it does not follow that there 
muft be fuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 

This dangerous doctrine muft necefiarily follow, from 
making all political power to be nothing tlfe but Adam’s pa¬ 
ternal power. Locke. 

5. To continue endeavours. 

Then Ihall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. Hof. 
Fo'llower. n. f [from follow.] 

1. One who comes after another; not before him, or fide by 
fide 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but now you 
are a leader: whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or ey^ 
your matter’s heels ? Shakefpea> es Merry Wives of Windfor . 
No flop, no ftay, but clouds of fand arife, 

Spurn’d and caft backward on the filloiver s eyes. Dryden. 

2. A dependant. 

3. An attendant. 

No follower, but a friend. P°P 1, 

4. Anaflbciate; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’ft thou tell that ? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers. SI?. H. IV. 

5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wifdom to leave unto them too much command 

over their kindred, but rather withdraw their followers from 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com¬ 
mand of law. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The underftanding that Ihould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the will, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all the inconve¬ 
niences that attend a blind follower, under the conduct of a 
blind guide. South's Sermons. 

And forc’d ./Eneas, when his Ihips were loft, ^ 

To leave his follow-rs on a foreign coaft. Dryden's Mn. 

6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ye flowers of me, even as I am of Chrift. 1 Cor . xi- 
I he true profeflion of Chrift ianity inviolably engages ali its 

follow' rs to do good to all men. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pytha* 
goras and thoufands of his followers have. L<> c * e ’ 

The ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 

Follow r of God, or friend of human kind. 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore ? ^ 

The faith and moral nature gave before, Popes Ejjap. 

b Fo'JW.Y. 
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Fo'jlly. n.f [folie, French.] 

1. Want of underftanding; weaknefs of intellect 

2. Criminal weaknefs ; depravity of mind. 

Think’ft thou, that duty Ihall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to fol.y fahs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Adi of negligence or paflion unbecoming gravity or deep 
wifdom. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blulh 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakefpeare . 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, or whofe follies pleafe. Pope's Horace. 
To FOMENT. v. a. [fomentor, Latin ; fomenter, French.] 

X. To cherilh with heat. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton's P. L. 

2. To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure fleep, and a 
folution of opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbutbnot. 

3. To encourage; to fupport; to cherilh. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no lefs than 
parents do their children. Wotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou fomenfijl my fires. Dryden. 

They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which they 
themfelves infufed and fomented in them. Locke. 

Fomentation, n.f. [fomentation, Fr. from foment.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo ftuping, which is 

applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc¬ 
tions, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difeufs 
obftru&ed humours. Quincy. 

Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultk, draweth gently the 
humours out. for it is a gentle fomentation, and hath withal a 
mixture of fome ftupefaftive. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, and the 
lotions or fomentations by the nurfes. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Fomenter. n.f. [ from foment. ] An encourager; a fup- 
porter 0 r 

Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politick at home, being like humours ftirred in the natural 
without evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantageous 
efiedts abroad; and better had it been, that the raifers and 
fomenters of them had never fprung up in Druina. Howel. 
.ton. n.f [ Scott. A word now obfolete.] A fool; an ideot. 
bicker I hold him for a greater fon, 

Trnxrn at ? e th J ng he cannot P urchafe - Spenfer's Pa ft. 
FOND, n f [form, Scottilh. A word of which I have found 

be fooimf]° ry etym ° l0 ^ To >™ is in Chaucer to doat, to 

*. Foohfti; filly; mdifcreet; imprudent; injudicious. 

fnJfh S T k k n ° W ! lhat e the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
foohlhnefs ; but that they ever did think it a fond or unlikely 

hea 7 rd ^ ^ 8 converflon b Y fermons, we have not 
it 1 Hooker , b. v. I 12. 

mafter WaS ° Ut ° f aI We of learnin S bya/Wfchool- 

’ . Tell thefe fad women, ' 

I is fond to wall inevitable ftrokes, 

A CWr IaUgh at them - Shakefpeare's Coriohnw. 

Grant I may never prove fo fond 

I am ;, m T ° n ., hiS ° ath ° r bond - Shakefpeare’s Timm. 

lam weaker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer than deep, fonder than ignorance. Shakefbeare 
Fond thoughts may fall into fome idle brain : 

But one belief of all, is ever wife. ’ Davies 

m Thou fee’ll ‘ 

How fubtly to detain thee I devife. 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 

TJZ n0th ° P f ° f thy rep,y ' M:,t -ParadifeLoJI. 

■n 'bofndar* mortal men, J J 

-hall n into wrath divine, 

* wn 

But reafon with your find religion fights • Wa “ r ' 

This™/Ll[tcr u re hytheT 5 ' D jAr,’eTyran. Love. 

Trifling ; valued by folly " t0 Cheat Filhitfin. 

3- FooWhly tender; irjudiciouflytfddgenV 

I m a foolilh fond wife S 

Like Venus I’ll fhine Md;fin. 

* V,/T d and be 

in t0 ° S reat a degree j foolilhly delighted. ^ M 
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Fame is in itfelf a real good, if we may belibve Ciceri) ? 
who was perhaps too fond of it Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication . 
1 , fond of my well-chofen feat. 

My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are fo fond to know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and boldnefs before they 
thoroughly underftand them. Watts’s Improvem. of the Mind. 
To Fond. \ v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with great 
ToFo'ndle. ) indulgence; to carefs ; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjuft your jealoufy appear, 

Ii: does my pity, not my anger move: 

I’ll fond it as the froward child of Jove. Dryden's Aurengz. 

When amidft the fervour of the feaft. 

The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her breaft, 

And with fweet kifles in her arms conftrains; 

Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryden's AE?u 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeflor, who always ftands by, will not fuller them to 
ufe any fondling expreflions. Gulliver's Travels . 

To Fond. v. n. To be fond of; to be in Jove; to doat 
on. 

How will this fadge ? My matter loves her deafly; 

And I, poor monfter, fond as much on him ; 

And Ihe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shakefpeare. 
Fo'ndler. n.f. [Lorn fond.] One who fondles. 

Fo'ndling. n.f [from fondle.] A perfon or thing muchfohdled 
or carefled ; fomething regarded with great affe&ion. 

Partiality in a parent.is commonly unlucky; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaft 
cockered make the beft and wifeft men. L’EJlrange. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 
a&ion, that may Ihew it to be a fondling of our own. Locke 
Any body would have guelTed mifs to have been bred up 
under a cruel ftepdame, and John to be the^ fondling of a ten¬ 
der mother. Arbutbnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Bred a finding and an heirefs. 

Drefs’d like any lady may’refs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift 

Fo'ndly. adv. [from fond.] ■' * 

1. Fqplilhly; weakly; imprudently; injudicioufly. 

Moft Ihallowly did you thefe arms commence; 

Fondly brought here, and foolilhly fent hence. Shak. H. IV 0 
Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him fpeak fondly, like a frantick man. Shakef R II 
ricinus fondly advifeth; for the prolongation of life, that a 
vein be opened in the arm of fome wholefome young man 
and the blood tp be fucked Baca’s Nalral flXl 

I he military mound 
The Britilh files tranfeend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly brav’d their fate. Phil/its 
come valuing thofe of their own fide or mind, ' 

btill make themfelves the meafure of mankind : 

Fondly we think we merit honour then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope's Criticifm. 

Under thofe facred leaves, fecure ^ 

From common lightning of the Ikies; 

Hefndly thought he might endure* 

The fialhes of Ardelia’s eyes. 9 r 

2. With great or extreme tendernefs. 

Ev’n before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched fyJph too fondly interpos’d : 

Fate urg’d the Iheers, and cut the fylph in twain. P of)e , 
Fondly or feverely kind. o ‘ 

Fo'ndness. n.f. [from find.] Ravage. 

1. Fooliflinefs; weaknefs; want of fenfe; want of judgment 

Fondnefs it were for anyj beino- free J 

2 . tho “S h ‘ h ^ d »be. SpeafeFs Sonnet, 

My heart had Hill fome foolilh fondnefs for thee • 

But hence . ’tis gone: I give it to the winds. Addifi Cato 
„ Hopelefs mother! J 

V\ hoi fefondnef couH compare her mortal offspring 

To thofe.which fair Latona bore to Jove. S p r : 

3. Tender paflion. J f'rior. 

Your jealoufy perverts my meaning ftill . 

My very hate is conftrued into fondnefs. A. Phill DIE Mnth 
Cormna, with that youthful air, ’ d 'Motht 

Is thirty and a bit to fpare: 

Her fondnef for a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl. 

4. Unreafonable liking. b Swift. 

Z t0 ° therS > 

that is lefs than a fincere refolu nn J re ~« «"y thing 
with faithful endeavour and meet ftu^rofthinSi^^ 

FoN , T ’ */ !>», Latin; f onU , Frenf^A 

9 U Hooker, b.Mfi-. 
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FOG 

I have no name, no title; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. Shake/. R. IT. 
Fo'ntanel. n.f [fontanelle, French ] Aniflue; a difcharge 
opened in the body. 

A perfon plethorick, fubje& to hot defluxions, was advifed 
to a fontanel in her arm. Wifeman of Inflammation. 

FONTA'NGE. n.f [from the name of the firft wearer.] 

A knot of ribbonds on the top of the head-drefs. Out 
of ufe. 

1 hefe old fafhioned fontanges rofe an ell above the head : 
they were pointed like fteeples, and had long loofe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs A da if 
FOOD. n.f. [pjf-ban, Sax. voeden , Dut. to feed ; feed, Scott.] 

1. Victuals ; provifion for the mouth. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. Shakefp. 
Much food is in the tillage of the poor. Prov. xiii. 23. 

Under whofe lowly roof thou haft vouchfaf’d 
To enter, and thefe earthly fruits to tafte; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo. 

As that more willingly thou could’ft not feem 
At beav’n’s high feafts t’ have fed. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

They give us food, which may with ne&ar vie, 

And wax that does the abfent fun fupply. Wviler. 

2. Any thing that nouriflies. 

Give me fome mufick : mufick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shake/. Antony and Cieopatra. 

O dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath, 

Might 1 but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay, I had eyes again. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Foo'dful. adj. [food and fullf\ Fruitful ; full of food; plen¬ 
teous 

There Tityus-was to fee, who took his birth 
From heav’n, his nurfing from the foodful earth. Dryden. 
Foo'dy. adj. [from food.] Eatable; fit for food. 

To veflels, wine fhe drew; 

And into well few’d facks pour’d foody meal. Chapman. 
FOOL. n.f. [fo ! , Welfh;/*/, Iflandick; fil, French.] 

1. One whom nature has denied reafon ; a natural; an idiot. 

Do’ft thou call me fool, boy ? 

.—All thy other titles thou haft given away that thou waft 
born with. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The fool multitude, that chufe by (how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merchant of Vmice. 
It may be afked, whether the eldeft fon, being a fol, fhall 
inherit paternal power before the younger, a wife man. Locke. 
He thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

2 . [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 

The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God. Pf. xiv. 1. 

3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you muft firft put the fool upon all 
mankind. Dryden’s j venal. Preface. 

4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; ajefter. 

Where’s my knave, my fool I Go you, and call my fool 
hither. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I fcorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or jefter Milt. 
If this difguife fit not naturally on fo grave a perfon, yet it 
may become him better than that fool’s coat. Denham. 

5. Fo play the Fool. To play pranks like a hired jefter; to 
jeft ; to make fport 

I returning where 1 left his armour, found another inftead 
thereof, and armed myfelf therein to play the fool. Sidney. 

6 . To play the Fool. To aa like one void of common under- 
ftanding. 

Well, thus we play the foe Is with the time. 

And the fpirits of the wife fit in the clouds 
And mock us. Shakefpeare’s Henry TV. p. ii. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty to play the 
fool, and draw fhame and mifery upon a man’s felf ? Locke. 

7. To make aYooi.. To difappoint; to defeat. 

’Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man s a-hungry, 
to challenge him to the field, and then to break promife with 
him, and ?nake a fol of him. ShakeJ. Twelfth Night. 

To For L . v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; to toy ; to play; 
to idle ; to fport. 

I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to you; fo you 
may continue and laugh at nothing ftill. Sbakejp. Tempejl. 
Fool not; for all may have. 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be courtffools, thofe that have either 
wit or honefty, you may fool withal, and fpare not. Denhaml 
It muft be an induftrious youth that provides againft age; 
and he that fools away the one, muft either beg or ftarve in 
the other. L’Ef range. 

He muft be happy that knows the true meafures of fool¬ 
ing. L’ Ejhange, Fable 74. 

s this a time for foling ? Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

To Fool. v. a. 

1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint; to fruftrate; to de¬ 
feat. 
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And fhall it in more fhame be further fpoken. 

That you are fool’d, difearded, and fhook off? Shak. H. IV. 

If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 
Againft their father, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Lear , 

When lam read, thou feign’ft a weak applaufe. 

As if thou wert my friend, but lackeft a caufe: 

This but thy judgment fools ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy fpite betray. Ben. Johnfon. 
Him over-weaning 

To over-reach ; but with the ferpent meeting, 

Fool’d and beguil’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b 

If men loved to be deceived and fooled about their fpiritual 
eftate, they cannot take a furer courfe than by taking their 
neighbour’s word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. South’s Sermons . 

When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

For jo: I’d with hope, men favour the deceit. 

I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 

W hich fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 

I would advife this blinded fet of men not to give credit to 
thofe, by whom they have been fo often fooled and impofed 
upon. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 7. 

2. To infatuate. 

It were an hand fome plot, 

But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 

And he’s fo fool’d with downright honefty. 

He’ll ne’er believe it. Denham’s Sophy. 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleafures: I will 
no longer be fooled or impofed upon by them. Calamy s Serm. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing ftill richer 
and richer, perhaps fool him fo far as to make him enjoy 
lefs in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 

Foo'leorn. adj. [ fol 2.n& born.] Foolifh from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolborn]&. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Foo'ler*. n f. [from fool.] 

1. Habitual folly. 

Fo lery, fir, does walk about the orb like the fun ; it fliines 
every where : I would be forry, fir, but the fool fhould be as 
oft with your mafter as with my miftrefs. Shak. Twelfth Night, 

2. An act of folly; trifling pra&ice 

It is mer e foolery to multiply diftinft particulars in treating 
of things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 

3. Object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
thefe fooleries, it cannot be fufpedled. Raleigh’s Hiflory, 

We are tranfported with fooleries , which, if we underftood, 
we fhould defpife. L’ EJlrange’s Fables. 

Foolha'ppy. adj. [ fool and happy.'] Lucky without contri¬ 
vance or judgment. 

As when a (hip, that flies fair under fail. 

An hidden rock efcaped unawares. 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils paft, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolbappy overfight. Fairy fjueen, b. i. cant. 6 , 
Foolh a'rdiness. n.f. [from foolhardy.] Mad rafhnefs; cou¬ 
rage without fenfe. 

A falfe glozing parafite would call his foil ardinefs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becaufe blindly. South’s berm. 

There is a difference betwixt daring and foolhardinefs: Lu¬ 
can and Statius often ventured them too far, our Virgil 
never. Dry den’s Dufrejnoy. 

Fooi.HA'rtDisE. n.f. [ fool and hardieffe , French ] Fooihardi- 
nefs ; adventuroufnefs without judgment. Obfolete. 

More huge in ftrength than wife in works he was. 

And reafon with foolhardife over-ran ; 

Stern melancholy did his courage pafs, 

And was, for terror more, all arm’d in fhining brafs. F-Aj 
Foolha'rdy adj. [ fool and hardy.] Daring without judg¬ 
ment ; madly adventurous ; foolifhly bold. 

One mother, when as her foolhardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play. 

Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d. Fairy Queen. 
Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be more of the 
cabinet-council of God Almighty than the angels. Hcvjd- 
If any yet be Lo foolhardy, 

T’ expofe themfelves to vain jeopardy ; 

If they come wounded off, and lame. 

No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudibras, p. i. cant \ x * 
Foo'ltrap. n.f. [ fool and trap.] A fnare to catch fools 
as a flytrap. 

Betts, at the firft, were fooltraps, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambufh for the flies. Dryden• 

Foo'lish. adj. [from fool.] 

1. Void of underftanding; weak of intelleft. 

Thou foolijh woman, feeft thou not our mourning ? ^ Rp r ‘ 
He, of all the men that ever my foolijh eyes looked upo n » 
was the beft deferving a fair lady. Shake/. Merchant of Venice 

2. Imprudent; indifereet. 

We are come off T .. 
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Like Romans ; neither foolijh in our ftands, 

Nor cowardly in retire. Sbakejpeare s Coriolanus. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 

It is a foolijh thing to make a long prologue, and to be fhort 
in the ftory itfelf. 2 Mac. ii. 32; 

Pray do not mock me ; 

I am a very foolif) fond old man : 

I fear I am not in my perfedl mind. Shakefp. King Lea)r. 

What could the head perform alone. 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolijh figure he muff make ; 

Do nothing elfe but fleep and ake. Prior. 

4. [In Scripture.] Wicked ; finful. 

Foo'lishly. adv. [fromfoolijh.] Weakly; without under¬ 
ftanding. In Scripture, wickedly; 

Although we boaft our Winter fun looks bright. 

And foolifhly are glad to fee it at its height; 

Yet fo much fooner comes the long and gloomy night. Swift. 

Foolishness, n.f. [hornfoolijh.] 

I. Folly; want of underftanding. 

z. Foolifh practice; adtual deviation from the right. 

Foolijhnefs being properly a man’s deviation from right rea¬ 
fon, in point of practice, muft needs confift in his pitching 
upon fuch an end as is unfuitable to his condition, or pitching 
upon means unfuitable to the compaffing of his end. South. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 

And fhape my foolijhnefs to their defire. Prior. 

FooLstones. n.f. A plant. 

The characters are : it hath an anomalous flower, confift- 
ing of fix diifimilar leaves; the five uppermoft of which are 
fo difpofed as to imitate in fome manner a helmet. Miller. 

FOOT. n.f. plural feet, [pot, Saxon; voet, Dutch; fut> 
Scottifh.] 

1. The part upon which we ftand. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev’ry day fhe liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

His affeCtion to the church was fo notorious, that he never 
deferted it ’till both it and he were over-run and trod under 
foot. Clarendon. 

2 . That by which any thing is fupported in the nature of a foot. 

3. The lower part; the bale. 

Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their own feet. Shake/. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Fretting, by little and little, wafhes away and eats out both 
the tops and Tides and feet of mountains. Hakewill on Proved. 

4. The end; the lower part. 

What difmal cries are thofe ? 

—Nothing; a trifling fum of mifery. 

New added to the foot of thy account: 

Thy wife is feiz’d by force, and born away. Dryd. Cleomen. 

5. The aCt of walking. 

Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land 
navigable, and the fea paffable by foot. z Mac. v. 21. 

6. On Foot. Walking; without carriage. 

Ifrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufand on foot. Ex. xii. 

7. A pofture of aCtion. 

I he centurions and their charges diftinCtly billeted, already 
in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

S. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this fenfe it has no plural. 
Lufias gathered threefcore thoufand choice men of foot, and 
five thoufand horfemen. \ Mac. iv. 28. 

Himfelf with all his foot entered the town, his horfe being 
quartered about it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Thrice horfe and foot about the fires are led. 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Dryden. 

9. State; chara&er; condition. 

See on what foot vve ftand ; a fcanty fhore, 

The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden’s AEn. 

In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to infinuate 
that we are not upon the fame foot with our fellow fubje&s in 
El $* nd - , r Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. 

What colour of excufe can be for the contempt with which 
we treat this part of our fpecies, that we fhould not put them 
upon the common jW of humanity, that we fhould only fet 
an iniigmficant fine upon the man who murders them ? Addif. 

10 . Scheme; plan; fettlement. 

There is no wellwifher to his country without a little hope 
that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot. Swift. 

. A , a ■’ whet fi er u pon the foot of our conftitution, as it flood 
be depofed'? ^ ^ kin § J ames > a kin g of England may 

11. A (late of incipient exiftence. Swift. 

If fuch a tradition were at any time fet on foot, it is not 

eafy to imagme how it (hould at firft gain entertainment • but 

Xr £ iffiCUlt h ° W U fll ° UW ‘° * unive^’pro 

the fquwe, par^ ^ ^ pr0VerbiaIl y ufed L the level, 
W ere not for this eafy borrowing upon intereft. 
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heceflities would draw upon them a moft fudden Undoing, in 
that they would be forced to fell their means, be it lands of 
goods, far under foot. Bacon’s EJfays. 

13. A certain number of fyllables conftituting a diftinCt part of 
a verfe. 

Feet, in our Englifh verfifying, without quantity and joints; 
be fure figns that the verfe is either born deformed, unnatural, 
or lame. Ajcbams Schoolmajier. 

Did’ft thou hear thefe verfes ? 

—O yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for fome 6’ them 
had in them move feet than the verfes would bear. Shakefpeare ; 

14. Motion 3 aCIion. 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender to marry. Shake/ Mer. Wives of Wind/ 
In the government of the world the number and variety of 
the ends on foot, with the fecret nature of moft things to which 
they relate, muft make a diftinCI remark of their congruity, 
in fome cafes very difficult, and in fome unattainable. Grew. 

15. A meafure containing twelve inches. 

When it fignifies meafure it has often, but vitioufly, foot in 
the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linnen cloth* 
being buried for a fortnight’s fpace four foot deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten. Bacon. 

16. Step. 

This man’s fon would, every foot and anon, be taking fome 
of his companions into the orchard. L’Ejhange. 

To Foot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance ; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror flood. 

Brown with the fhade of a religious wood; 

The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featly footing feem’d to fkim the ground. DrydelU 

2. To walk ; not ride ; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beaft drew nigh to land. 

Half flying, and half fcoting in his hafte Fairy ghteen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. Sh • 
The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it him- 
feff L’ Ejl range. 

With them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, unlefs 
he alfo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jerufalem ; or wanders 
over this or that part of the world, to vifit the fhrine of fuch 
or fuch a pretended faint. South . 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I’ll try, for once, who can 
foot it fartheft. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

To Foot. v. a. 

1. To fpurn ; to kick. 

Vou, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and fot me 
as you fpurn a ftranger cur over your threfhold. Shakejpearu 

2. I o fettle ; to begin to fix. 

What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? Sbakejpeare’s King Lear. 

3. To tread. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold: 

He met the night-mare, and her name told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. K. Lear. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Orfhepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Tickell. 

Foo teal l. n.f. [foot and ball.] A ball commonly made of a 
blown bladder cafed with leather, driven by the foot. 

Am I fo round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do fpurn me thus ? Shakefpeare. 
Such a Winter-piece fhould be beautified with all manner 
of works and exercifes of Winter ; as footballs, fellino- of 
wood, and Aiding upon the ice. Peacbam . 

As when a fort of lufty fhepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, breaft to breaft. 

That their encounter feems too rough for jeft. Waller. 

One rolls along a football to his foes. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
He was fenfible the common fotbail was a very imperfect 
imitation of that exercife. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scribl. 
Pbo'TEOY. n.f [foot and boy.] A low menial; an attendant 
in livery. 

Was it diferetion, lords, to let this man* 

This honeft man, wait like a lowfy footboy 
At chamber-door ? Hhake/pearis Henry Vlir. 

Though I had no body to affift but a fiotiey, yet I made 
fhift to try a pretty number of things. Beyle on Colours 

VV henever he imagines advantage will redound to one of 
ms potboys by oppreilion of me, he never difputes it. Swift 
Footbridge, n.f. [foot ini bridge.] A bridge on which 
paflengers walk; a narrow bridge. S 

enmllTj < J?® P r e 1 d ’ fearin § ^f^tiridge was not ftrong 
enough, loaded it fo long, ’till he broke that which would have 
born a bigger burden. 

Foo'tcloath. n.f. [fot and death.] A fumpter eioath. 

Three 
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Three times to-day xny footcloath horfe did Humble, 

And ffarted when he look’d upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the flaughterhoufe. Shake/. Rich. III. 
Foo'ted. adj. {from foot.] Shaped in the foot. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
Foo'tfight. n.f [ foot and fight.] A fight made on foot, in 
oppofition to that on horfeback. 

So began our footfight in fuch fort, that we were well en¬ 
tered to blood of both Tides. Sidney, h. ii. 

Foo'thold. n.f [foot and hold.] Space to hold the foot; 
fpace on which one may tread furely. 

So they all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 
fo little foothold, that the firff blaff of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground. L’tftrange. 

He’s never well ’till he’s at the top: he has nothing above 
him to afpire to, nor any foothold left him to come down by. 

L’EJlrange, Fable 6. 

Foo'ting. n.f [fromy^tf.] 

1. Ground for the foot. 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unffeadfaff footing of a fpear. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

As Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did fliew file footing found, for all the flood. Davies. 

In afcents, every Hep gained is a fo ting and help to the 
next. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Foundation; bafis; fupport; root. 

Cloven Hakes; and, wond’rous to behold, 

Their fharpen’d ends in earth their footing place. 

And the dry poles produce a living race. Dr.d. Virg. Georg. 
All thofe fublime thoughts take their rife and footing here: 
the mind Airs not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or 
reflexion have offered. Locke. 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing in moH men, 
who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original. Lccke. 

3. Place. 

Whether they un&uous exhalations are. 

Fir’d .by the fun, or feeming fo alone ; 

Or each fome more remote and flippery flar, 

Which lofes footing when to mortals {hewn. Drydcn. 

4. Tread; walk. 

I would outnight you did no body come: 

But hark, I hear th e footing of a man. Shak. Merck, of Fen. 

Break off, break off; I feel the different found 
Of fome chafkc footing near about this ground : 

Run to your fhrouds, within thefe brakes and trees; 

Our number may affright. Milton. 

5. Dance. 

Make holyday : your ryeflraw hats put on, 

And thefe fre(h nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. S akefeare s Tempefi. 

6. Steps; road; track. 

He grew Hrong among the Irifh ; and in his footing his fon 
continuing, hath increafed his faid name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like running we ds, that have no certain root; or like 
footings up and down, impoffible to be traced. Bacon s H. VII. 

7. Entrance; beginning; effablifhment. 

Ever fince our nation had any footing in this land, the Hate 
of England did defire to perfect the conqueH. Davies. 

The defeat of colonel Bellafis gave them their firH footing 
in Yorkfhire. Clarendon, b.v iii. 

No ufeful arts have yet found footing here; 

But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

8. State; condition; fettlement. 

Gaul was on the fame footing with Egypt, as to taxes. Arb. 
Foo'tlicker. n.f. [foot and lick. ] A flave; an humble 
fawner; one who licks the foot. 

Do that good mifehief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever ; and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy footiicker. Shakefpeare s ’Tempejl. 

Foo'tman. n.f. { foot and man.] 

1. A foldier that marches and fights on foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confiH of footmen 
three millions, of horfemen one million. Raleigh s Hijlory. 

2 . A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with two horfes 
at either end, and two footmen on each fide. Bacon. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 

3. One who pra<Hifes to walk or run. 

Fgg'tmanship. n.f [horn footman.] The art or faculty of 
a runner. 

The Irifh archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, and 
committed the fafety of their lives to their nimble footman- 
Jhip. • Hayward. 

Yet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my 
wiles and {hifts than ever you did with your fo.tmanjhip . L’EJi. 
Foo'tpace. n.f. [foot and pace. ] 

Part of a pair of Hairs, whereon, after four or five Heps, 


you arrive to a broad place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afeend another Hep, thereby to eafe the legs 
in afeending the reH of the Hairs. Mcxon’s Mech. Fxerdfes. 
2. A pace no fafler than a flow walk. 

Foo'tpad n. f. [foot and pad ] A highwayman that robs on 
foot, not on horfeback. 

Foo'tpath. n.f [foot and path. ] A narrow way which 
will not admit horfes or carriages. 

Know’fl thou the way to Dover ? 

— Both Hile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shak. K.Lear. 
Foo'tpost. n.f. [foot arid pfil] A poH or meflenger that 
travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly ap¬ 
pointed} a footpojl , whofe difpatch is well near as fpeedy as the 
horfes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Foo'tstall, n.f. [foot anti flail.] A woman’s ffirrup. 
Foo'tstep. n.f. [foot and Jlep.] 

1. Trace; track; impreflion left by the foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads. 

And fenfe, her vaflal, in her footjleps treads. Denham. 

A man {hall never want crooked paths to walk in, .if he 
thinks that he is in the right way, where ever he has the foot¬ 
jleps of others to follow. Locke. 

2 . Token ; mark ; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our fyflem, if 
there we may trace any vifible footjleps of Divine Wifdom and 
Beneficence. Bentley’s Serjnons. 

3. Example. 

Foo'tstool. n.f [foot and Jlosl] Stool on which he that 
fits places his feet. 

Thus have we fwept fufpicion from our feat. 

And made our footjlool of fecurity. Shakefp. Henry VI. ! 

7'hey whofe facred office ’tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 

By thefe myflerious links to fix and tye 

Men to the fotjlool of the Deity. Denhams Sophy. 

Let ecchoing anthems make hispraifes known 
On earth, his footjlo /, as in heav’n his throne Rofcommon. 
By the phrafe of worfhipping his footjlool, no more is meant 
than worfhipping God at his footjlool. Stillingfieet. 

FOP. n.f. [ A word probably made by chance, and therefore 
without etymology,] A fimpleton ; a coxcomb; a man of 
fmall underflanding and much oflentation; a pretender; a 
man fond of {how, drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops, 

Got ’tween afleep and wake. Shakefpeare’s King Lear: 

When fuch a pofitive abandon’d fop. 

Among his numerous abfurdities. 

Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, 

I fret to fee them in fuch company. Rcfommon. 

The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is no better 
than a fop in a gay coat. L’EJlrange. 

In a dull Hream, which moving flow. 

You hardly fee the current flow ; 

When a fmall breeze obffrudts the courfe, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and Hraws, and feathers : 

The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev’ry wind ; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and Hraws. Swift. 

Fo'pdoodle. n.f. [fop and doodle.] A fool; an infignificant 
wretch. 

Where Hurdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras, p . ii* 

Fo'ppery. n.f. [fromfop] 

1. Folly; impertinence. 

Let not the found of {hallow foppery enter 
Mv fober houfe. Sha/cejpeare’s Merchant of Vmice. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai¬ 
ries ; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, the fudden furprife 
of my powers, drove the groffnefs of the foppery into a re¬ 
ceived belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime and reafon, 
that they were fairies. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we 
are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own behaviour, 
we make guilty of our difaHers the fun, the moon and Hars, 
as if we were villains on neceffity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Affectation of {how or importance; fhowyfolly. 

3. Foolery; vain or idle practice ; idle affedtation. . 

They thought the people were better let alone in their fop¬ 
peries, than to be fuffered to break loofe from that fubje&ion 
which your fuperflition kept them in. Stillingfieet. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance, 

Our Hurdy Britons fcorn to borrow fenfe. Granville. 

I with I could fay quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from 
graver fubje&s. 

Fo'ppish. adj [from fop.] 

1. Foolifh; idle; vain. 
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Fools ne’er had left grace in a year; 

For wife men are grown foppijh. 

And know not how their wits to wear,. 

Their manners are fo apifli. Shakefpeare’s JCing Lear „ 

2. Vain in {how; fooliflily offentatious; vain of drefs. 

With him the prefent Hill fome virtues have ; 

The vain are fprightly, and theflupid grave; 

The flothful negligent, th e foppijh neat; 

The lewd are airy, and the fly difereet. Garth’s Difpenfat. 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive and foppijh in this 
article; fo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety 
of colours on their fhoes, allowing it Hill to women. Arbuth , 

Fo'ppishly. adv. [from foppijh.] Vainly ; offentatioufly. 

Fo'ppishness. n.f. [from fippijh.] Vanity; fhowy or offen¬ 
tatious vanity. 

Fo'ppling. n.f. [fromfop.] A petty fop; an under-rate 
coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part, 

And, with his tailor, {hare the foppling’ s heart. 

FOR. prep, [pop, Saxon ; vobr, Dutch.] 

1. Becaufe of. . 

That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid to crave, our 
prayer is, that God for the worthinefs of his fon would not- 
withffanding vouchfafe to grant. Hooker, b. v. f 47. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes fparkling/or very wrath. 

Are at our backs. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p. iii. 

Speak, good Com ini us; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shakefp. 

For as much as the queffion cannot be fcanned, unlefs the 
time of Abraham’s journey be confidered of, I will fearch into 
a tradition concerning his travels. Raleigh’s Hi/l. of the World. 

An affrologer faith, if it were not for two things that are 
conffant, no individual would laff one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkiflh em¬ 
pire, that they may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chriffendom for the propagation of their laws; 
fo the Chriff ians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The governour, Tallying out, took great ffore of visual 
and warlike provifion, which the Turks had for haffe left be¬ 
hind them. Knolles’s Hijlery of the Turks. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was not 
able to keep that place three days, for lack of vi&ual. Knell es. 

Quit, quit, for fliame; this will not move, 

This cannot take her: 

If of herfelf The will not love. 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 

Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham’s Sophy, Prol. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
for hoping. Hammond’s PraSl. Catech. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more opprefl¬ 
ing in his bargains; but quietly recommend his effate to God; 
and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

Perfons who have loff moffof their grinders, having been 
compelled to ufe three or four only in chewing, wore them 
fo low that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 
for pain make ufe of them. Ray bn the Creation. 

I but revenge niy fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 

And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid. Drydeh. 

Sole on the barren fands, the fuff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for anguifh, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 

For his long abfence church and Hate did groan, 

Madnefs the pulpit, fa&ion feiz’d the throne. Drydcn. 

Nor with a fuperffitious fear is aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. Virg. Geo ; 

I, my oWn judge, condemn’d myfelf before ; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden s Aurengz. 

Matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt th’ imperial town, 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Children, difcountenanced by their parents for any fault, 
find a refuge in the careffes of fooliffi flatterers. Locke. 

A found mind in a found body is a fhort bpt full defeription 
of a happy Hate in this world : he that has thefe two has lit¬ 
tle more to wifti for, arid he that wants either of them will be 
but little the better for any thing elfe. Locke. 

1 he middle of the gulph is remarkable for tempeffs. Addif. 

My open’d thought to joyous profpeft raife, 

And for thy mercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 

Which beff'or worff, you could not think j 
And die you muff, for want of drink. * Prior. 

It is a moH infamous fcandal Upon the nation, to reproach 
treatln g foreigners with contempt. Swift. 

J?* u hly ? ivC them that libert y now f or Something* 
hich they have fo many years exercifed for nothing, of rail¬ 
ing and fcribbling againff us. 5 Swift 

time.° Ur ferm ° nS W ° Uld be lefs Valuable > f or want 

2. With refpeei to; with regard to. 
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Rather our Hate’s defe<ffive for requital. 

Than we to Hretch it out. Shakefpeare’s Coriolar.us. 

A paltry ring 

That Hie did give me, whofe poefy was. 

For all the world, like cutlers poetry 

Upon a knife ; love me and leave me not. Shakefpeare . 

, For all the world, ; 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shake/ H. IV. 
It was young counfel for the perfons, and. violent 
counfel for the matters. . . Bacon, 'EJJay 2 r. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour and t opularity 
youth; but for tfie moral part,, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, .as age ; hath for the politick. Bacon’s FJJays. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their 
effe£fs ; that is, what kind of comet for magnitude or colour, 
produceth what kind of eHe<Hs. Bacon, EJfay 54. 

Forme, if there be fuch a thing as I. Walter. 

He faith thefe honours confiffed in preferving their memo- 
Tickell ries, and praifing their virtues; but for any matter of wor- 
fhip towards them, he utterly denies it. Stillingfieet. 

Our laws were for thei-r matter foreign, Hales. 

Now for the government, it is abfo'liite monarchy; there 
being no other laws in China but the king's command. Temple. 
For me, no other happinefs I own, 

Than to have born no iffue to the throne. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

For me, my fformy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death fccurely tend. Dryden s ZEn. b. xii. 

After death, we fprights have juft fuch natures 
We \\2id,for z\\ the world, when human creatures. Dryden. 

Such little wafps, and yet fo full of lpite ; 

Tor bulk mere infers, yet in mifehief Hrong. Tate’s Juv. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the fenfe in 
general; but for particulars and circumffances, he continually 
lops them. Pope’s Pi eface to the Li ad. 

Lo, fome are vcllom, and the reft as good, 

For all his lordfhip knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 

As for Maramaldus the general, they had no jiiff caufe to 

miflike him, being an old captain of great experience. Knolles. 

4. In the character of. 

If a man can be fully allured of any thing for a truth, 
without having examined, what is there that he may not em¬ 
brace for truth f Locke. 

She thinks you favour’d : 

But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phillips* 

Say, is it fitting in this very field. 

This field, where from my youth I’ve been a carter, 

I, in this field, Ihould die for a deferter ? Gay% 

5i With refemblance of. 

I hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth. 

The gentle York is up. Shakefpeare’s HenrylW. p. ii.« 

Now, now for fure, deliverance is at hand, 

The kingdom {hall to Ifrael be reffor’d. Paradife Regain’d. 

The Hurtling Heed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 

And, bounding, o’er the porhmel caff the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 

6. Confidered as ; in the place of. 

Our prefent lot appears 

For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worff. 

If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton’s Pa. Lcjl. 
The council-table and Har-chamber held for honourable 
that which pleafed, and for ]nfk that which profited. Clarendon. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thofe our criticks much confide in ; 

Though meerly writ at firff for filling. 

To raife the volume’s^price a {hilling. Swift. 

7. Ih advantage of; for the fake of. J 

An ant is a wife creature for itfelf; but it is a fhrewd thing 

in an orchard.' Bacon, EJJay 2 1 . 

He refufed not to die/ar thofe that killed him, and {bed his 
blood for fome of thofe that fpilt it. Boyle. 

Whether fome hero’s fate, 

In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley. 

Shall I think the world was made for one. 

And men are born for kings, as beaffsyir men, 

Not for proteaion, but to be devour’d ? Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

8. Conducive to; beneficial to. J 

It is for the general good of human fociety, and confe- 
quently of particular perfons, to be true and juff ; and it is for 
mens health to be temperate. TiUotfon, Sermon i 

It can never be for the intereff of a believer to do me a mil- 
chief hecjmfe tie is fure, upon the balance of accounts, to 
find himfelf a lofer by it. Addijcri. t Sfcfiatcr, N". m. 

q. With intention of going to a certain place. 

We failed from Peru, where we had continued for the fpace 
of one whole year, for China and Japan, taking with us vic- 
tuals for twelve months. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

f «* ™ <•* 

We failed direaiv/^r Genoa, and had a fair wind, Adtifon 
9 * io. Jn 
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io. In comparative refpe£h 

For tuiks with Indian elephants he ftrove^ 

And Jove’s own thunder from his mouth he drove. Dryden. 

it. In proportion to 

As he could fee clears fir thofe times, through fuper- 
ftition ; fo he would he blinded, now and then, by human 
policy. Bacons Henry VII. 

Your underftandings are not bright enough for the exercife 
of the higheft a£ts of reafon. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

12. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of fhadows to fill up the mutter-book. ShakeJ. II. IV. 

13. After O an expreflion of defire. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would attend 
The brightett heaven of invention ! Shak. 77. V. Prclgue. 

14. In account of; in folution of. 

Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of the deluge. 

Burnet's 7 beery of the Earth. 

15. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon fir that 
which we call virtue, and againft that which we call vice. Till. 

lb. In expectation of. 

He mutt be back again by one and twerty, to marry and 
propagate : the father cannot ftay any longer fir the portion, 
nor the mother for a new fet of babies to play with. Locke. 

1 7. Noting power or poffibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, fir one whom all men 
etteem a faint, to fear left himfelf become a devil, is as hard 
as fir a prince to fubmit himfelf to be guided by tutors. Taylor. 

18. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objeCIs, brought into a darkened 
room, depend fir their vifibility upon the dimnefs of the light 
they are beheld by. Boyle on Colours. 

19. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way ye allow. 

Should wither as needeth fir burning in mow. Tuff. Hufb. 

And, fir the time fhali not feem •.eJiouo', 

I’ll tell thee what befel me on a day. 

In this felf place. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. />.iii. 

There mutt be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, fir 
letting your profpeCt upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor 
at the farther end, fir letting your profped from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. Bacon , Ejfay 47. 

20. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things are good fir the 
toothach. Garret fan. 

21. In exchange for. 

He made confiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the law, be¬ 
fore he quitted that profeflion fir this of poetry. Dryclen. 

22. In the place of; in head of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character; and to 
tranflate him line fir line, is impoflible. Drydcn. 

We take a falling meteor fir a ftar. Cowley. 

23. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Mott of our ingenious’young men take up feme cried-up 
Englifh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

24. Through a certain duration. 

Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. Rofcom. 
Thofe who fleep without dreaming, can never be convinced 
that their thoughts are fir four hours bufy, without their 
knowing it. Locke. 

The adminittration of this bank is for life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens. Addiohs Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir’d fir life, thy fervile mutt mutt fing 
Succeflive tonquefts, and a glorious king; 

And bring him laurels, whatfoeer they coft. Prior. 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
To guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garth’s Ovid. 

25. In ttarcli of; in queft of. 

Some of the philofophers have run fo far back for argu¬ 
ments of comfort againft pain, as to doubt whether there were 
any fuch thing ; and yet, for all that, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would cry out as loud as other rrien. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

26. According to. 

Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 
by fire alone to feparate true fulphur from antimony. Boyle. 

27. Noting a ftate of fitnefs or readinefs. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, 1 am fir you. Shakefpeare. 

If he be brave, he’s ready fir the ftroke. Drydcn . 

28. In hope of; for the fake of; noting the final caufe. 

* How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objecl! 

For this the foolifh, over-careful fathers. 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
Their bones with induftry: for this, engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold : 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 

Their fons with arts and martial exercitts. Shakef. H. IV. 

The kino-dom of God was firft rent by ill counftl; upon 


Dennis. 

Felton. 


Donne. 
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which counttl there are fet, fir our inftru&ion, two marks. 

-p» 1 . „ Bacon. 

For he writes not fir money, nor fir praitt, 

Nor to be call’d a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham 

There, we fhali fee, a fight worthy dying for, that blelTed 
Saviour,, who fo highly dettrves of us. Bode 

He is not difpottd to be a fool, and to be mittrable for 
company. Tillotfon, Sertnoni. 

Even death’s become to me no d:eadful name; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I faw him, and contemn’d him firft fr you D>yd. /luren? 

For this, ’tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician’s heart Dryd Vir 

Some pray fir. riches'; riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d by robbers, for their wealth are flain. Dr«den 

Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 

Employ their fwords like min e fir noble ends. Dryd Auren 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing to let 
any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for utt. Felton. 

29. Of tendency to ; towards. 

It were more fir his honour to raitt his fiege, than to fpend 
fo many good men in the winning of it by force. Knolles. 

The kettle to the top was hoift ; 

But with the upiide down, to fhow 

Its inch nation for below. Swift 

30. In favour of; on the part of; on the fide of. 

Ye fuppott the laws fir which ye ftrive are found in Scrip¬ 
ture ; but thofe not againft which we ftrive. Hooker, Preface. 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
caufe, when I have fo often drawn it fir a good one. Dryden. 

Joke was for Venus ; but he fear’d his wife. Dryden. 

He fr the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 

They inull be void of all zeal fir God’s honour, who do 
not with fighs and tears intercede with him. Smalridge's Serm. 
Ariftotle is fir poetical juftice. 

They are all fir rank and foul feeding. 

31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 

Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as fhe. 

Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny, 

That fhe thinks nothing elfe fo fit fir me. 

A few rules of logick are thought fufficient, in this cafe, Jar 
thofe who pretend to the higheft improvement. Lncke. 

It is fir wicked men to dread God ; but a virtuous man 
may have undifturbed thoughts, even of the juftice of God. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

His country has good havens, both fir the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addifon's Remarks on Italy : 

Perfia is commodioufiy fituated fir trade both by fea and 
land. ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 

32. With intention of. 

And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe 
Of thofe rude tempetts, which, fir rapine fent 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. 

Here huntfmen with delight may read 
How to chufe dogs fir feent or fpeed. 

God hath made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. Tillotfon, Sermon 1 . 

For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood, 

Are courfers driv’n, who fhed their matters blood. Dryden. 
Such examples fhould be fet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next queftion ufually is, what is it for ? Locke. 

Achilles is fir revenging himfelf upon Agamemnon, by 
means of Hedior. Pope’s View of Epick Poem. 

33. Becoming; belonging to. 

It were not fir your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honefty, and wildom. 

To let you know my thoughts. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

Jefts for Dutchmen and Englifh boys. Cowley. 

Is it for you to ravage feas and land, 

Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command ! Dryd. Virg . /Eri. 

His fire already figns him fir the Ikies, 

And marks the feat am id ft the deities. Dryden's Mn. 

It is a reafonable accountyflr any man to give, why he does 
not live as the greateft part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and perifh with them. Ti.lotfon. 

34. Notwithftanding. 

This, fir any thing we know to the contrary, might be the 
felf-fame form which Philojudreus exprefleth. hooker, b. v. 

God’s defertion (hall, for ought he knows the next 
minute, fupervene. Decay of Piety. 

Probability fuppofes that a thing may, or may not be fo, 
fir any thing that yet is certainly determined on either fide. 

South’s Sermons. 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contrivance to fright us. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. 

If fuch vaft maffes of matter had been fituated nearer to the 
fun, or to each other, as they might as eafily have been, for 
any mechanical or fortuitous agent, they muft neceflfarily have 
caufed a confiderable diforder in the whole fyftem. Bentley. 

35. For 


Waller, 

Waller. 


For all. Notwithftanding. 7 

J Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman s apparel, 1 
will be the more womaniflh; fince I afiure you, fir all my 
apparel, there is nothing I defire more than fully to prove 
mvielf a man in this enterprize. Sidney 

' For all the carefulnefs of the Chriftians the Englifh bulwark 
was undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of Sep¬ 
tember part thereof was blown up. Knolles's Hiffory. 

But as Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did fkew fhe footing found fir all the flood. Davies. 

They refolute, fir all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Daniel, 

for all his exadt plot, down was he caft frorft all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition. South. 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world of the 
emperor of China or Japan, we are well enough contented, 
fir all that, to let them govern at home. . Stillingfleet. 

J I houoh that very ingenious perfon has anticipated part of 
what I fhould fay, yet you will, fir all that, expedl that I 
fhould give you a fuller account. Boyle on Colours. 

She might have palled over ail fuch petty bufinefles; but the 
raiffng of my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, fir 
all her pertnefs. Dryden’s Don SebaJUan. 

36. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 

The oak fo *• nothing ill. 

The ofier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenfer. 

37. In confequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood, 

Tiiey climb the fteepy hills and Item the flood. Dryden. 

tB. In recompenfe of. 

Now, fir fo many glorious adfions done, 

For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl for Caffar’s health; 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryden's Pcrf. 

Firft the wily wizard muft be caught; 

For uncon ftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught. Dryd. Virg. 

39. In proportion to. 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall. Shakefpeare . 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble far revenge. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 13. 

40. By means of ; by interpofition of. 

Moral confideration can no way move the fenfible appetite, 
were it not fir the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from God 
alone ; and what would men do in fuch a cafe, if it were not 
f r God ? Tillotfon's Sermons. 

4r. In regard of; in prefervation of. I cannot fir my life, is, I 
cannot if my life might be faved by it. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate; 

But could not get him fir my heart. Shakefpeare. 

I cannot fr my heart leave a room, before I have thorough¬ 
ly examined the papers pafted upon the walls. Addifon's Spe£f. 

4?.. For to. In the language ufed two centuries ago, //was 
commonly ufed before to the fign of the infinitive mood, to 
note the final caufe. As, I come fir to fee you, for I love to 
fee you : in the fame fenfe with the French pour Thus it is 
ufed in the tranflation of the Bible. But this diftindion was 
by the beft writers fometimes forgotten ; and fir, by wron<r ufe 
appearing fuperfluous, is now always omitted. ' ’ 

Who fhali let me now 

On this vile body fir to wreak my wrong ? Fairy Queen. 
A large pofterity 

Up to your happy palaces may mount, 

Of bleffed faints fir to increafe the count. Spenfer 

Thefe things may ferve fir to reprefent how juft caufe of 

tear this kingdom may have towards Spain. R af/m 

1 or. con]. uucun. 

Llncefbeire 7 Wh ' Ch ^ reaf ° n “ g ‘ Ven ° f fomMhin g ad- 

Heav’n doth with us as we with torches deal, 

ot light them for themfelves ; fir if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As A™/ i ad ? em " ot - „ Shak ‘fP- Mea M‘ fir Meafurc. 

Old hufbandmen I at Sabinum know, ^ 

Who for another year dig, plough, and Cow; 
t° r never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. 

1 ell me what kind of thing is wit ? 

For the firft matter loves variety lefs. r 1 

1 bus does he who, for fear of any thing in this world* 
ventures to difpleafe God; fir in fo doing he runs away from 

2 Her-, T d fa ;S ' nt ° tlle hands of the lMng hand. Tillotfon 

2. Becaufe ; on this account that. ^ * 

for rtfh n0t n Ut great tr °° ps WOuld be read y t0 run; yet 

Jealous fouls will not be anfwer’d fo : 

* hey a re not ever jealous for a caufe, 

"t jealous for they’re jealous. Sha.hffieare’s Othello 

Heaven defend your good fouls, that youfhmk 
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I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant; 

For fhe is with me. Shakefpeare's OtheUo. 

Nor fwell’d his breaft with uncouth pride. 

That heav’n on hihi above his charge had laid ; 

But, for his great Creator would the fame, 

His will increas’d ; fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is 
dead or faded; for that the natural fap of the tree corrupteth 
into fome preternatural fubftance. Bacon's Natural Hjlory. 

3. For as much. In regard that; in confideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only to confi- 
der what is needful, in refpedt of God; but there is alfo in 
men that which we muft regard : we fomewhat incline tt> 
length, left overquick difpatch fhould give occafion to deem, 
that the thing itfelf is but little accounted of. Hooker, b. v. 

For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient may be 
indulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. For why. Becaufe ; for this reafon that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces, that a camel might 
well carry one of them, being taken from the carriage; for 
why, Solyman purpofing to draw the emperor unto battle, had 
brought no greater pieced of battery with him. Knolles. 

To Fo'rage. v. n. [from forist, abroad, Latin.J 

1. To wander far ; to rove at a diftance. 

Forage, and run 

To meet difpleafure farther from the doors. 

And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. K.John. 

2. To wandei in fearch of fpoil, generally of provifions. 

As in a ftormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite. 

Forage for prey. ~ Denham. 

There was a brood of young larks in the corn, and the dam 
went abroad to forage for them. L'Eft range’s Fables. 

Nor dare they ftray 

When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day; 

But near the city walls their wat’ring take, 

Nor forage far, but fhort excursions make. Dry den's Virgil. 

3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 

His moft mighty father on a hill 
Stood finding, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakefp. Henry V. 
To Fo'rage v. a. To plunder; to ftrip ; to fpoil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, and alfo 
be as continual holds for her majefty, if the people fhould re¬ 
volt ; for without fuch it is eafy to forage and over-run the 

T?rvi> < A r^T? nd " , Spenfer on Ireland. 

FORAGE, n.f [fiurage, German and French, from forts , 
Latin.] J 

1. Search of provifions; the aftof feeding abroad. 

One way a band feledl from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes, and their bleating lambs, over the plains 

Their booty Milton's Paradfe Lofi, b.x i. 

2. rrovifions fought abroad. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden's Geor*. 

3. rrovifions in general. * 

, Prov i ded forage, our fpent arms renew’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Fora'minous. adj. [from foramen, Latin.] Full of holes - 
perforated in many places; porous. 

Soft and foraminous bodies, in the firft creation of the 
found, will deaden it; but in the paffage of the found they 

rp than harder bodies ’ Bacon>s Nat - Hi/i°ry. 

To FORBEAR^ V. n. pret. / forbore, aneientU forbore ; part. 
firborn. [ popbaepan, Saxon. For has in compofition the 
power of privation ; as, forbear : or depravation ; as forfwear , 
and other powers not eafily explained.] * 

1. To ceafe from any thing ; to intermit. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, l 

To quarrel with themfelves forbear . Denham \ 

2 . To paufe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard; for in chufing wrong; 

I lofe your company; therefore forbear a while. Shake lb 

3. To omit voluntarily; nut to do ; to abftain. J? ' 

He forbore to go forth. x ^ xxin> 

■At this he ftarted, and forbore to fwear; 

Not out of confeience of the fin, but fear. Dryden' s Jnv. 

♦V, Who ^n forbear to adm.re and adore him who weighed 
the mountains in fea es, and the hills in a balance. ChclTe 
4 - -To reftrain any violence of temper ; to be patient. * 

brSlfbo Z mi 15 a PlinCe perfUaded ’ and a ^ngue 

To Fo'rbear. v. a. Crott.xxv. , j. 

1. To decline; to omit voluntarily. 

diSre hlSPrCfenCC ’ Umil time hath ^ ualif,ed the beat of te 

So angry bulls the combat do ^ ^ 

o t KA nfr T the W °° d a bon does appear. Walle- 

2. T o abftain from 5 to fhun to do. 
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FOR 


If it pafTcd only by the houfe of peers* it fhould be 
looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 'fhould be 
thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon , b. viii. 

There is not any one a£lion whatfoever which a man ought 
to do, or to forbear , but the Scripture will give him a clear 
precept or prohibition for it. # South's Sermons . 

3. To fpare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuffering, for¬ 
bearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 

4. To withold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deftroy thee not. 2 Chro. xxxv. 21. 

Forbearance, n. f [from forbear.'] 

1. The care of avoiding or ihunning any thing; negation of 
practice. 

True noblenefs would 

Learn him forbearance fromfo foul a wrong. Shakef R. III. 
This may convir.ee us how vaftly greater a pleafure is con¬ 
sequent upon the forbearance of fin, than can poffibly accom¬ 
pany the commiffion of it. South's Sermons. 

Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any 
particular adtion, according as its doing or forbearance has the 
adtual preference in the mind. Locke. 

2. Iritermiffion of fomething. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance , ’till the fpeed of his rage 
goes flower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnefs. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of feverity in our own 
country to juftify fuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the 
mildnefs and forbearance made ufe of under the reign of his 
prefent majefty. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 52. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindnefs and 
beneficence, of long fuffering and forbearance. Rogers. 

Foree'arer. n.f. [from forbear .] An intermitter; inter¬ 
ceptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring. 

The Eaft a for bearer, no manner of thing. Tuff, Lhfbandry. 
To FO'RBID. v. a. pret. I forbade ; part, forbidden or forbid. 
[popbeoban, Saxon ; verbieden , Dutch.] 

1. To prohibit; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I not for¬ 
bid her my houfe ? Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

By tailing of that fruit forbid , 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
The voice of reafon, in all the dilates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, by a ftri< 5 l obfervance of 
what it commands, but efpecially of what it forbids. South. 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriftian principles, 
we are moft folemnly and indifpenfably forbid. Spratt's Serm. 
The chafte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryden's An. b. vi. 

2. To command to forbear anything. 

She with fo fweet a rigour forbad him, that he durft not 
rebel. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the fhameful work of Hubert’s hand. 

The practice and the purpofe of the king, 

From whofe obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefpeare. 

They have determined to confume all thofe things that 
God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith xi. 1 z. 

3. Tooppofe; to hinder. 

The moifture being forbidden to come up in the plant, ftay- 
cth longer in the root, and f© dilateth it. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour, and fo exafperate 
it as well as forbid new humour. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light? 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. Dryden. 

4. To accurfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. To bid is in old lan¬ 
guage to pray ; to forbid therefore is to curfe. 

S Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid; 

He fhall live a man forbid. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Fo'rbid. v. n. To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good gods forbid , 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat up her own ! Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

FoRBi'DDANfcE. n.f. [from forbid.] Prohibition ; edi<ft againft 
any thing. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ftrift forbiddance! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
Fo'rbiddeNLY. adv. [from forbid.] In an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he fwears, as he had feen’t. 

That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly. Shakefpeare. 
Fo^R bidder, n.f. [from forbid .] One that prohibits 5 one 
that enadls a prohibition. 

This was a bold accufation of God, making the foun¬ 
tain of good the contriver of evil, and the forbidder of 
the crime an abettor of the fa£l prohibited. Brown's Vul, Err. 
Other care, perhaps, 


May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. 

Fo'rbidding. participial adj. [from forbid.\ Raifmg abhor¬ 
rence ; repelling approach 5 ciaufing averfion. 

Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. A. Hill 

FORCE, n.f. [force, French; forth, Latin.] 

1. Strength; vigour; might; active power. 

He never could maintain his part but in tEo force of his 
will. Shakef Much Ado about jS, othin<r . 

A fhip, which hath {truck fail, doth fun 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne, 

1 . Violence. 

Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown, 

Which now they hold by force , and not by right. Sh. H.Vl. 

The fhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free confent. Dryden. 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs of the 
place where God is worfhipped, hath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy ; for that it ferveth as a fenfible help 
to ftir up devotion. Hooker , b. v. f ib. 

No definitions, no fuppofitionS of any fed, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke. 

4. Validnefs; power of law. 

A teftament is of force after men are dead. Heb. ix. 17. 

Not long in force this charter flood ; 

Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d in blood. Denham. 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 

O Thou ! whofe captain I account myfelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of mifcellany forces of all nations. Bacon. 

A greater force than that which here we find. 

Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. Waller. 
Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Dryden . 

6. Deftiny; neceffity; fatal compulflon. 

To Force, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compel; to conftrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and more . 
dangers have deceived men than forced them. Bacon. 

1 have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig and 
Tory. Swift's Examiner. 

The a&ions and operations did force them upon dividing 
the Angle idea. Pope's View of Epick Poem. 

2. To overpower by ftrength. 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where tboU art fam’d 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

I fhould have forc'd thee foon with other arms. Milton. 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch and infult the court. Dryden's An. 

3. To impel; to prefs. 

Thou {halt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax againft 
them. Deutr. 20. 19. 

4. To draw cr pufti by main ftrength. 

Stooping, the fpear defeended on his chine, 

Juft where the bone diftinguifti’d either loin: 

It ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay. 

That fcarce the vi£tor forc'd the fteel away. Dryden's An. 

5. To enforce; to urge. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 

I floated, and difeover’d land at Jaft : 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore. 

Forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the fhore. Dryd. An. 

(>. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering th^ir willing benefa£lors out of part, 
contrived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours out of 
all their pofleffions. Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts ; left, ignorant of fate. 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. Dryd. 

7. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart was your’s; but, oh ! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear : 

If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 

Could you not that, nor that fmall part afford ? Dryden. 

8. To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 

Troy wall’d fohigh, 

Atrides might as well have forc'd the fky. Waller. 

Heav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveft nation hide ; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe, 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
q. To ravifh ; to violate by force. 

Force her.—I like it not. Dryden. 

10. To conftrain; todiftort; not to obtain naturally or with 
eafe. 

Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns of wit, 
and forced conceits. Addifon's Spectator, N°« 4 ° 9 * 

i r. To man ; toftrengthen by foldiers; to garrifon. 
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FOR 

Here let them lye, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them Up: 

Were they not forc'd with thofe that fhould be our’S, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. Shakefp. 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be newly 
fent into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be already forced, 
then be well advifed how you land. Raleigh's Apology. 

n. To Force out. To extort. 

The tricks ufed in convening fynods migh t force out an ex- 
preffion from him, that did not carry all the refpeft due to 
thofe great names. Atterbury. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from him expreffions 
that feemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it 
did. Atterbury. 

To Force, v. n. To lay ftrefs upon. This word I have only 
found in the following paffage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiece before, and his breaflplate be- 
hind ; the which being efpied by fome that flood by, was 
taken among them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to fight that day ; to whom the duke anfwered, I force not 
of fuch fooleries ; but if I have any {kill in foothfaying, as in 
footh I have none, it doth prognofticate that I fhall change 
copy from a duke to a king. Camden's Remains. 

Fo'rcedly. adv. [ from force. ] Violently ; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth moft 
aptly agree to that ftrucffure of the abyfs and antediluvian 
earth ; but very improperly and forcedly to the prefent form of 
the earth and the waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Fo'rceful. adj. [ force and full.'] Violent; ftrong; driven 
with great might; impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Out forceful inftigation ? Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Againft the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which, hiffing as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's An. 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny, 

Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be, 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden* 

He pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 

Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 
Fo'rcefully. adv. [from forceful . ] Violently; impetu- 
oufly. 

Fo'rceless. adj. [from force. ] Without force; weak; 

feeble ; impotent. 

FO'RCEPS. n.f. [Latin.] 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is ufed for 
an inftrument in chirurgery, to extradt any thing out of 
wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. n.f [from force.’] 

1. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by pulfion, in contradiftinc- 
tion to a fucker, which adls by attradlion. 

The ufual means for the afeent of water is either by fuckers 
or forcers. _ Wilkim’c Declaim. 

Fo'rcible. adj. [from force.] 

1. Strong ; mighty : oppofed to weak. 

That punifhment, which hath been fometimes forcible to 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hooker. 

2. Violent; impetuous. 

3. Efficacious; adlive; powerful. 

Sweet fmells are moft forcible in. dry fubftances, when 
broken; and fo likewife in oranges, the ripping of their rind 
giveth out their fmell more. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

God hath affured us, that there is no inclination or temp¬ 
tation fo forcible which our humble prayers and defires may 
not fruftrate and break afunder. Raleigh's Hill, of the World 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 

. Wh eje comely grace and conftant virtue dwell. 

Like mingl’d ftreams, more forcible when join’d • * 

Jerfey {hall at thy altars {land, 

Shall there receive the azure band. 

5. Done by force. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates,on that fide 
void UP ° n t0 haVe httn f orcible and un j uft > and confequently 
Valid ; binding ; obligatory. 

>o'r ci bleness. n.f. [from forcible.} Force; violence. 
Forcibly, adv. [from forcible.] 

1. Strongly ; powerfully. 

G ° ( r' offers fuch “"^derations as are fit to work 
very forcM, _upon two of the moft fwaying and governing 

2. Tmpemoufiy ° Ur h ° PeS and ° Ur fears - 

3- By violence; by force. 

He himfelf with greedy great defire 
nto the caftle enter’d forcibly. Fairy Queen, b. caM _ g. 


FOR 

The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, and 

ao-ainft their will, except female wards' and bondwomen, was 
& T-T., 


made capital. 


Bacon s Henry VII. 


idc capu.eu. ' --—j ■ 

This doftrine brings us down to the level of horfe and mule, 
whofe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 
Fo'rcipated. adj. [from forceps.] Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and irtclofe. 

The locufts have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipatcd tail behind. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo tenacioufly 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
therewith, even when taken out of the waters. Derham. 

FORD. n. f. [ popb, Saxon, from papan, to pafs.] 

1. A {hallow part of a river when it may be paffed without 
fwimming: 

Her men the paths rode through made by her fword; 

They pafs the ftream, when {fie had found the ford. Fairfax . 

2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the current, without any 
confideration of paflage or (hallownefs. 

Med u fa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford , and of itfelf the water flies 
All tafte of living wight. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor’d 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: 

But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy periih’d lord Dry. 
To Ford. v.a. [from the noun] To pafs without fwim- 
ming. 

Adam’s fhin-bones muft have contained a thoufand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean. Raleigh's Hift. 
Fo'rdable. adj. [from ford ] Paffable without fwimmingj 
Pliny placeth the Schenitae upon the Euphrates, where the 
fame beginneth to be fordable. Raleigh's Hift. of the Id orld. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was' moft fordable ; and where the water ran too fmooth, he 
found it deepeft; and, on the contrary, fhalloweft where it 
made moft noife. L'Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [ pope, Saxon.] Anterior; that which comes 
firft in a progreffive motion. 

Refiftance in fluids arifes from their greater preffing on the 
fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne . 

Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears firft to thofe that meet 
it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, 
needing no other addition than a flight fpar deck fore and aft, 
which is a flight deck throughout. Raleigh's EJfays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofition to mark priority of 
time, of which fome examples fhall be given. 

To Foreadvi'se. v.n. [fore and advife.] To counfel early ; 
to counfel before the time of adtion, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 

As you were foreadvis'd , had touch’d his fpirit, 

And tried his inclination. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

To Fore appo'int. [fore and appoint.] To order beforehand. 
To Forea'rm. v.a. [fore and arm.] To provide for attack 
or refiftance before the time of need. 

A man fhould fix and forearm his mind with this perfuafion, 
that, during his paffion, whatfoever is offered to his imagina¬ 
tion tends only to deceive. South's Sermons. 

He forearms his care 

With rules to pufh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden's An, 
To Forebo'de. v. n. [fore and bode. ] 

1. To prognofticate; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, {kill’d in future fate. 

With thefe^ foreboding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 

2. To foreknow; to be prefeient of; to feel a fecret feiife of 
fomethinor future. 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 

Nly heart forebodes I ne’er fhall fee you more. Dryd. In. Emp. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r. Pope 
Forebo'der. n.f. [fromforebode.] ’ 

1. A prognofticator; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen 
and a kind of fmall prophet: a crow that had obferved the 
raven’s manner and way of delivering his predfolions, fets up 

.. Af'SS;. FAl 

Foreby' .prep, [fore mi by.] Near; hard by ; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won J 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fair, Sueen, b.\. 
To Forf.ca'st. v.a. [fore mi cajl.] } ^ ’ 

1. 1 o fcheme ; to plan before execution. 

Ple forecaft his devices againft the ftrong holds". Dan. xi. 

2. f o adjuft; to contrive. 6 

The feaft was ferv’d ; the time fo well forecaft , 

That juft when the deflert and fruits were plac’d, 

3 . tISS! » S" teg*.. Dr, ‘°" 

It is wifdom to confider the end of things before we em¬ 
bark, and to forecajl confequences. L’Eftrange, Fable 83. 
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FOR 

ToForeca'st. v.n. To form fchemes; to contrive before¬ 
hand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flefhy wight 
Forecajl , but it muft needs to iffue come ? Spenjer. 

When broad awake, (he finds in troublous fit, 

Forecajling how his foe he might annoy. Fairy £hcen, b. i. 

Forecast, n.f. [from the verb.] Contrivance beforehand; 
fcheme; plan ; antecedent policy. 

Alas ! that Warwick had no more forecajl , 

But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was ilily finger’d from the deck ! Shak. Hen. VI. 
He makes this difference to arife from the forecajl and pre¬ 
determination of the gods. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

The laft, fcarce ripen’d into perfect man, 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began : 

Mem’ry and forecajl juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Forecaster, n.f [from forecajl.'] One who contrives be¬ 
forehand. 

Forecastle, n.f [fore and. cafile.] In a fhip, is that part 
where the foremaft ftands, and is divided from the reft of the 
floor by a bulk-head : that part of the forecafle which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants 
have found to be fo great, as that, in all their {hips, the cook- 
rooms are built in their forecajlles, contrary to that which had 
been anciently ufed. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Forecho'sen. partic. [fore and chofen .] Pre-ele£led. 

Foreci'ted. part, [fore and cite.] Quoted before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in 
that forecited paffage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Foreclo'se. v. a. [fore and clofe.] 

1. To (hut up ; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. Carew. 

2 . T0 Foreclose a Mortgage , is to cut off the power of re¬ 
demption. 

Fo'redeck. n f. [fore and deck.] The anterior part of the 
fhip. 

I to the foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman’s OdyJJe y, b. xii. 

To Foredesi'gn. v. a. [fore and defign] To plan before¬ 
hand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been forefeen and foredefigned by the wife 
Author of nature. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ . 

To Foredg'. v. a. [from for and do , not fore.] 

1. To ruin ; to deftroy. A word obfolete. Oppofed to making 
happy. 

Befeeching him, if either falves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 

He would at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days. Fa. §hi. 

That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath. 

And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy ^ ueen , b. i. 

This doth betoken, 

The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 

Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To overdo ; to weary ; to harrafs. 

Whilft the heavy plowman fnoars, 

All with weary talk foredone. Shakefpeare. 

To Foredo'om. v. a. [fore and doom.] To predeftinate; to 
determine beforehand. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom’d by Jove. Dryd. Ain. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe : if favour’d by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate. Dryden. 

Fate foredoom’d , and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 

‘ Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

Foree'nd. n.f. [fore and end.] The anteriour part. 

I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew a fmall 
green branch of palm; and when the wife man had taken it 
into his boat, it opened of itfelf, and there were found in it 
a book and a letter. Bacons New Atlantis. 

Forefa'ther. n.f [fore and father.] Anceftor ; one who 
in any degree of afeending genealogy precedes another. 

The cuftom of the people of God, and the decrees of our 
forefathers , are to be kept, touching thofe things whereof the 
Scripture hath neither one way or other given us charge. Hook. 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, it cannot be difpleafing to 
underftand the place of our firft anceftor. Raleigh’s Hijtory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d 

From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo. Shak. Rich. II. 


FOR 

Shall I not be di{fraught, 

And madly play with m y forefathers join ts ? Sh.Ro. andjul. 

Our great forefathers 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addifin. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our forefathers have 
been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles of architecture they would have left us, had 
they been inftru&ed in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 

Bleft peer ! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pcpe , Epijl. i. 

To Forefe'nd. v. a. [fore and defend.] 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 

No, heav’ns forefend! I would not kill thy foul. Shakefp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend , 

May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryden. 

2. To provide for; to fecure. 

Down with the nofe, 

Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shakef Timon of Athens. 

Forefi'nger. n.f. [fore and finger.] The finger next to the 
thumb; the index. 

An agate-ftone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Polymnia {hall be drawn, as it were, aCting her fpeech with 
her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some wear this on the middlefinger, as the ancient Gauls 
and Britons; and fome upon the forefinger. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Forefoot, n.f plur. forefeet, [fore and foot.] The anterior 
foot of a quadruped : in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fift, thy forefoot to me give. Shak. Hen. V. 
He ran fiercely, and fmote at Heliodorus with his^v- 
f eet ‘ m 2 Mac. iii. 25. 

I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 
the breaft with the eminency thereof, bring out his near fore- 
f 00t , which I finifli. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Forego', v. a. [for and go.] 

1. To quit; to give up; to refign. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with {kill; 

If will, then {he at will may will forego. Spenfer , Son. 41. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it remaineth fo 
ftill, he having already neither foregiven nor foregone any 
thing thereby unto them, but having received fomething from 
t ^ em * Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he, 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone ; 

And now hath vowed, ’till he avenged be 
Of thatdefpite, never to wearen none. Fairy gheen, b. ii. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; toleave one for another’s fake, to fore¬ 
go meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker , b. v. 

Muft I then leave you? Muft I needs forgo 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter ? Shakef. H. VIII, 
Let us not forgo 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakefpeare. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join'd. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ! Milt. Pa. Lofi. 
1 his argument might prevail with you to forego a little 
of your repofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dcdic. 

What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one time, 
has proved infipid or naufeous at another; and therefore they 
fee nothing in it, for which they fhould forego a prefent enjoy¬ 
ment. Locke. 

2. To go before; to be paft. [ from fore and go.] 

By our remembrances of dAys foregone. 

Such were our faults: O! then we thought them not. Shak. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years foregone , 
and when his people were increafed, he built the city of 
Enoch. Raleigh’s Hijlory of t/je World. 

Left what has been faid of the differences between true and 
apparent colours be interpreted in too unlimited a fenfe, refleCt 
upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle on Co'ours. 

This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imitation 
pleafes. Dryden’s Dufiefnoy. 

I was feated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the 
foregoing fpeculations, with my lamp burning by me as ufual. 

Addifon’s*Spectator, N°. 46;. 
In the foregoing part of this work 1 promifed further proofs. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

3. To lofe. 

This is the very eeftafy of Jove, 

Whofe violent property forgoes itfelf, 

And leads the will to deip’rate undertakings. Shak. Hamid. 

Fo'regoer. n.f [from forego.] Anceftor; progenitor* 
Honours belt thrive, 

When rather from our aCts we them derive 

Than our foregoers. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well. 

FOREGROUND, 



/ 
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Foreground. ».f. [fore ana ground.] The part of the field 
or expanfe of a picture which feems to lie before the figures. 

All aoree that white can fubfift on the foreground of the 
pidure :°the queftion therefore is to know, if it can equally 
be placed upon that which is backward, the light being uni- 
verfal, and the figures fuppofed in an open field. Dryden. 

Fo'rehand. n.f. [fore and hatid.] 

1 The part of a horfe which is before the rider. 

2. The chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoft. Shakefpeare. 

Fo'rehand. adj. A thing done too foon. 

You’ll fay file did embrace me as a hulband. 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. Shakefpeare. 

Forehanded, n.f. [from fore and hand.] 

1. Early; timely. . 

If by thus doing you have not fecured your time by an early 
and forehanded care, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to re¬ 
deem the time. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

Bauble, do you call him ? He’s a fubftantial true-bred beaft, 
bravely forehanded: mark but the cleannefs of hisfhapes too. 

Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

Fo'rehead. n.f. [fore and head.] 

x. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward 
to the Fair. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When {he did fuckle HeCtor, look’d not lovelier 
Than HeCtor’s J'orehead , when it fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Some angel copy’d, while 1 flept, each grace. 

And molded ev’ry feature from my face; 

Such majefty does from her forehead rife. 

Her cheeks fuch bluflies caft, fuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 

2. Impudence; confidence; affurance; audaciouftlefs; au¬ 
dacity. 

A man of confidence preffeth forward upon every appear¬ 
ance of advantage, and thinks nothing above his manage¬ 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble, he prevails 
by dint of impudence : thefe men of forehead are magnificent 
in promifes, and infallible in their preferiptions. Collier. 

I would fain know to what branch of the legiflature they 
can have the forehead to apply. Swift’s Presbyterian Plea. 

Foreho'lding. n.f. [fore and hold.] Predictions; ominous 
accounts; fuperftitious prognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with 
the fancy of omens, foreholdings , and old wives tales ! L’Efir. 

FO'REIGN. adj. [ forain , French; forano , Spanifh, from foris. 
La,tin.] 

1. Not of this country; not domeftick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly {hall call home. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The learned correspondence you hold in foreign parts. Milt. 
The pofitions are fo far from being new, that they are 
commonly to be met with in both ancient and modern, domef¬ 
tick and foreign writers. Atterbury’s Serm. Pref. 

The parties and divifions amongft us may feveral ways 

, t> rin g deftru&ion upon our country, at the fame time that our 
united force would fecure us againft all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 34. 

2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 
It is often ufed with to ; but more properly with from. 

I muft diffemble, 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon’s Cato. 
Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to relifli it, placed out of the poflibility of fruition. Addif 
This defign is not foreign from fome people’s thoughts. 

• Swift on the Sacramental Tell. 

3- Excluded ; not admitted ; held at a diftance. 

1 hey will not ftick to fay you envied him ; 

And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man ftill; which fo griev’d him, 

I hat he ran mad and died. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

4 . Lin law.] a foreign plea, plantum forinfecum ; as being a plea 
out of the proper court of juftice. ° ^ 

5 - Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 

There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 

K\ch foreign mold in their ill-natur’d land 

Induce. PI ill'h 

' F anmh GNER ' £ from A man that comesVom 
another country ; not a native; a ftranger. 

Joy is fuch a foreigner , 
ho mere a ftranger to my thoughts, I know 
^ot how to entertain him. Denham's Sophy. 

lo this talie foreigner you give your throne. 

And wrong a friend, a kinfman, and a fon • 

Kelume your ancient care. Drv j * 

butTheTemo thS ° f F ng ' and made ufe of in punch j 

all fJiJZ’ thebrandy> thC ^ -jthe nut^gs are 

Addijon s Freeholder. 
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Nor could the majefty of the Englifli crown appear in a 
greater luftre, either to foreigners or fubjeCts. Swift . 

Fo'reignness. n.f. [from foreign.] Kemotenefs; want of 
relation to fomething. 

Let not the foreignnefs of the fubjeCt hinder you from en¬ 
deavouring to fet me right. Locke. 

To Foreima'gine. v . a. [fore and imagine.] To conceive 
or fancy before proof. 

We are within compafs of a foreimagined poflibility in that 
behalf. Camden’s Remains. 

To Forejudge, v . a. [fore and judge.] To judge before¬ 
hand ; to be prepofleffed. 

To Forekno'w. v. a. [fore and know.] To have preference 
of; to forefee. 

We foreknow that the fun will rife and fet, that all men 
born in the world fhall die again ; that after Winter the Spring 
{hall come; after the Spring, Summer and harveft; yet is not 
our foreknowledge the caufe of any of thofe. Raleigh. 

He foreknew John fhould not fuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew. 

Dryden’s Iliad ; 

Who would the miferies of man foreknow? 

Not knowing, we but {hare our part of woe. Dryden. 
Forf.kno'wable. adj. [from foreknow.] Poflible to be known 
before they happen. 

It is certainly foreknowable what they will do in fuch and 
fuch circumftances. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Forekno'wledge. n.f. [fore and knowledge.] Prefcience; 
knowledge of that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge^ faveth us not 
without our aCtual and real adoption into the fellowfhip of 
his faints in this prefent world. Hooker , b. v. f 56. 

I told him you was afleep : he feems to have a foreknowledge 
of that too, and therefore chufes to fpeak with you. Shakefp. 
If I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown. Milton. 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem for you, is 
the reafon that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

Fo'reland. n.f [fore and land.] A promontory; headland; 
high land jutting into the fea; a cape. 

As when a fhip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought, * 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland , where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fhifts her fails. Milt. P. L. 
ToForela'y. v.a. [fore and lay.] To lay wait for; to in¬ 
trap by ambufh. 

A ferpent {hoots his fting at unaware; 

An ambufh’d thief forelays a traveller : 

The man lies murder’d, while the thief and fnake, 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 
ToForeli'ft. v.a. [fore and lift ] To raife aloft any ante¬ 
rior part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs. 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft; 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy gheen, b. i. 
Fo relock. n.J. [fore and lock ] The hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 

Unlefs fhe do him by th z forelock take. Spenfer , Sonnet 70. 
Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 

Cluft’ring, but^not beneath his fhoulders broad. Milton. 
Zeal and duty are not flow. 

But on occafion’s forelock watchful wait. Milt. Par ad, Reg. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, fierni- 
fying thereby that we muft take time by the forelock ; for, 
when it is once paft, there is no recalling it. Swift. 

Fo reman, n.f. [fore and man.] The firft or chief perfon. 
He is a very fenfible man, {hoots flying, and has been 
feveral times foreman of the petty jury. Addifon’s Spectator 
Foreme'ntioned. adj. [fore and mentioned.] Mentioned or 
recited before.. It is obferveable that many participles are 
compounded with fore , whofe verbs have no fuch comDofi- 
tion. ^ 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the 
forementioned figure on the pillar. JMfon on Italy. 

Foremost, adj. [from fore.] * 

1. Firft in place. 

Our women in the foremft ranks appear; 

T ftl 1 ? ft 6 fi 8, h M 1 a ‘ ld u meet , y ° Ur miitrefs there ‘ rtrydeh. 

I ftand aftomfh d ! what, the bold Sempronius, 

That ftift broke/tf rtmoji through the crowd of patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

2 . Firft in V, "i U g 0 nit" V ’ n * madnefS ’ Md * n ' s Cat °' 

All three were fet among th efiremofi ranks of fame, for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt, itawy, b. ii. 

1 hefe ri doforemofi in the field. 

As they th zforemojl rank of honour held. Dryden , 

Fo'renamej). 
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FOR 

ForeNA'med. adj. [fore And name] Nominated before. 

And fuch are fure ones. 

As Curius, and th c forename! Lentulus. Ben. Johnf Cat'll. 
Fo'renoon. n.f [fore and noon ] The time of day reckoned 
from the middle point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian : oppofed to afternoon. 

The manner was, that the forenoon they fhould run at tilt, 
the afternoon in a broad field in manner of a battle, ’till either 
the Grangers or the country knights won the field. Sidney. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a temporary thea¬ 
tre, confiding of two parts turning on hinges, according to 
the pofition of the fun, for the conveniency of forenoons and 
afternoon’s diverfion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Foreno'tice. n.f. [fore and notice.] Information of an 
event before it happens. 

So ftrange a revolution never happens in poetry, but either 
heaven or earth gives fome forenotice of it. Rymer s Tt age dies. 
Fore'nsick. adj. [forenfs, Latin.] Belonging to courts of 
judicature. 

Perfon is a forenfek term, appropriating adions and their 
merit ; and fo belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a 
law, and happinefs and mifery. This perfonality extends it- 
felf beyond prefent exiftence to what is paft, only by confei- 
oufnefs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judges in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes: tnence all forts of 
deputations in courts of juftice, where feveral perfons make 
their diftin£: fpeeches, may come under the name of fo- 
renfick difpute -. Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

To Foreorda'in. v. a. [fore and ordain.] To predeftinate ; 
to predetermine ; to preordain. 

The church can difeharge, in manner convenient, a work 
of fo great importance; by foreordaining fome fhort colle£fc 
wherein briefly to mention thanks. Hooker , b. v. 

Fo'repart. n.f. [fore and part.] The anteriour part. 

Had it been fo raifed, it would deprive us of the fun’s 
light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

°The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart 
or breaft are broad and thin, to bend and give way without 
danger of frafture. R*y on the Creation. 

Forepa'st. adj [fore and pajl.] Pall before a certain time. 
Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepaf ; 

Enough it is that all the day is your’s. Spenfers Epithalam. 

My forepaft proofs, howe’er the matter fall. 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too little. _ Shakefpeare . 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an offer and 
tender of a reconciliation, an aft of oblivion, of all forepaft 
fins, and of a new covenant. ’ Hammond on Fundamentals . 

- Foreposse'ssed. adj. [fore and poffefs.] Preoccupied; pre- 
* poffelfed; pre-engaged. r , . , 

The teftimony either of the ancient fathers, or ot other 
claflical divines, may be clearly'and abundantly anfwered, 
to the fatisfa&ion of any rational man, not extremely 
forepojfejfed with prejudice. Sanderfon’s Judgment. 

Fo'rerank. n.f. [fore and rank.] Firft rank ; front. 

Yet leave our coufin Catharine here with us; 

She is our capital demand, compris d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakcf. Henry V. 
Forereci'ted. adj. [fore and recite.] Mentioned or enume¬ 
rated before. 

Bid him recount 

The forerecited pra&ices, whereof 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
ToForeru'n. v. a [fore and run.] 

i. To come before as an earneftof fomething following; to in¬ 
troduce as an harbinger. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry; 

But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shakef. Henry IV . 
The fun 

Was fet, and twilight from the Eafl came on. 

Forerunning night. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. vn. 

She bids me hope: oh heav’ns, (he pities me ! 

And pity m foreruns approaching love, 

As lightning does the thunder. Dryden s Spamjh tryar . 
- 2 . To precede; to have theftart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not foie- 
run, all that is or will be pradifed in London. Graunt. 

Forerunner, n.f. [from forerun.] 

i. An harbinger; a meffenger fent before to give notice or tne 

approach of thofe that follow. 

The fixft rangers feekfor you, madam, to take their leave; 
and there is a forerunner come from a feventh, the prince of 
Morocco. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Ventce. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day and the fun, 
thereby acknowledging the light of life to be derived from 
the divine bounty, the daughter of providence. Stilhngfeet. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners came. 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d, and lame: 


FOR 

Blown ofF, like blofloms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came finifh’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Already opera prepares the way, 

The {me forerunner of her gentle fway. Pope's Dunciad. 

2 . A prognoftick ; a fign forefliowing any thing. 

O Eve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 

Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns in nature, flhews 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Milton s Paradije Lojl , b. xi. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerunner 
of death. South's Sermons. 

The keeping infenfible perfpiration up in due meafure is the 
caufe as well as fign of health, and the leaft deviation from 
that due quantity, the certain forerunner of a difeafe. Arbuthn. 

To Foresa'y. v. a. [fore and fay.] Topredift; toprophefy; 
to foretell. 

v Let ordinance 

Come as the gods forefay it. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

To Forese'e. v.a. [fore and fee.] To fee beforehand; tofee 
what has not yet happened; to have prefcience; to fore¬ 
know. 

With Cupid {he forefees and goes god Vulcan’s pace. Sidney, 
The firft of them could things to come forefee ; 

The next, could of things prefent beft advife; 

The third, things paftcoiild keep in memory. Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing forefeen that is not ufual, be armed 
for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, and an eameft re- 
folution beforehand, and then watch when it comes. Faylor. 

At h’s forefeen approach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Meotian lake: 

Their feers behold the tempeft from afar, 

And threat’nbng oracles denounce the war. Dryden's /En . 

To Foresha'me. v.a. [for and fame.] To fhame; to 
bring reproach upon. 

Oh bill, forejhaming 

„ Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shakej'peare's Cymbeline. 

ToFo'reshew. v.a. [See Foreshow.] 

Fo'reship. n.f. [fore and Jhip.] The anteriour part of the 
{hip. 

The fhipmen would have caft anchors out of the fore - 
Jhip. Acts xxvii. 30. 

To Foresho'rten. v. a. [fore and Jhorten.] To fhorten 
figures for the fake of fhewing thofe behind. 

The greateft parts of the body ought to appear foremoft; 
and he forbids the forejhsrtenings , becaufe they make the parts 
appear little. Dryden's Dujrejnoy* 

ToFoResho'w. v.a. [fore and Jhow.] 

1. To difeover before it happens; to predict; to prognofticate. 
Chrift had called him to be a witnefs of his death, and re- 

furredfion from the dead, according to that which the prophets 
and Mofes had forcjhowed. Hooker , b. iii. f 8. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 

Whofe purple blufh the day forcjhow:. Dehhatn. 

You chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick bufinefs, 
when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
fhifting of the wind forejhowed a ftorm. Dryden. 

2. To reprefent before it comes. 

What elfe is the law but the gofpel forefi.')oived? What 

other the gofpel than the law fulfilled ? Hooker , b. v. 

Fo'resight. n. f. [fore and fight.] 

1. Prefcience; prognoftieation; foreknowledge. The accent 
anciently on the laft fyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench’d her eyes. 

Here fleep below ; while thou to forefight wak’ft ; 

As once thou flept’ft, whilft (he to life was form’d. Milton. 

2. Provident care of futurity. 

He had a fharpforefight, and working wit, 

That never idle was, ne once could reft a whit. Far. Qu¬ 
in matters of arms he was both fkilful and induftrious, and 
as well in forefight as refolution prefent and great. Hayward. 

Difficulties and temptations will more eafily be born or 
avoided, if with prudent forefight we arm ourfelves againlt 
them. Rogers's Sermons. 

ForesFghtful. adj. [forfght and full.] Prefcient; p 10 

vident. , 

Death gave him no fuch pangs as the forefghtful care ne 

had of his filly fucceftor. Sidney , • u ‘ 

To Foresi'gnify. v. a. [fore and fgnify.] To betoken e- 
, forehand; toforefhow; to typify. 

Difcoveries of Chrift already prefent, whofe tut..rc 
coming the Pfalms did but foreftgnify. Hooker , b. \ - 

Yet as being paft times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, wafteful and turbulent, 

They oft forefgnify, and threaten ill. Milton's Par. Keg. 
Fo'reskin. n.f. [fore and fkin.] The prepuce. 

Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe {hall flay, 

And for a dow’r their hundred forefkins pay, ^ .,. 

Be Michel thy reward. Cowley s Davt ei • 

Fo'reskirt. n.f. [fore and Jkirt.] The pendulous or fool 

part of the coat before. A thoufand 
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appoints 6refinances, Jaws, and officers for the prefervatioM 


Herbert . 
Milton » 


FOR 

A thoufand pounds a year for pure rcfp.ebU app-juus uiunwntoj jaws, auu ujuucis.iui luc preservation 

No other obligation ? of the vert and venifon ; and this becomes a foreft by matter 

That promiles more thoufands : honour’s train of record. The properties of a foreft are thefe: a foreft, as 

Is longer than his forejkirt. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. it is ftriclly taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the king, 

^oresla'ck. v. a. [ fre and fack.] To ncgledt by idle- who hath power to grant commiffion to a juftice in eyre for 

the foreft ; the courts; the officers for preferving the vert and 
venifon, as the juftices of the foreft, the warden or keeper, 
the verders, the forefters, agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, and 
beadles. The chief property of a foreft is the fwainmote, 
which is no lefs Incident to it than the court of pyepowders 
to a fair. Qoweh 

To Forestall, v.a. [yoj-.eprallan, Saxon ] 

1. To anticipate ; to take up beforehand. 

Jf thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all 

That thou can’ll fpeak at once; but hufband it, 

And give men turns of fpeech : do not forefall 
By lavifhnefs thine own and others wit. 

As if thou mad’ft thy will. 

What need a man f ref all his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would moft avoid. 

2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 

And though good luck prolonged hath thy date. 

Yet death then would the like miftiap forefall. Fairy Queen* 
What’s in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be forejiailed e’re we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d being down. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

May 

This night forejlall him of the coming day. Shak. Cymbeline. 
But for my tears, 

I had foref ail'd this dear and deep rebuke, 

Ere you with grief had fpoke. Shakefpeare's Henry / V, 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To b cforeflaWd. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x. 

1 Will not forefall your judgment of the reft. p ope% 

3. 1 o feize or gain pofleffion of before another; to buy before 
another in order to raife the price. 

He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this for ef ailed place at er ft, 

For fear of further harm, I eounfel thee. FaioSueen 
Foresta'ller. n.f. [from forejlall.-] One that amid pat w 

the market; one that purchafes before others to raife the 
price. 


To Foresla 
nefs. 

It is a great pity that fo good an opportunity was omitted, 
and fo happy an occafioii foref.acked , that might have been the 
eternal good of the land. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

ToForeslo'w. v. a [f re and fow.] 

\. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to obftrudL 

No ftream, no wood, no mountain could forefow 
Their hafty pace. Fairfax , b. i. 

Now the illuftrious nymph return’d again, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wond’ring Nereids, though they rais’d no ftorm, 
Forefow'd her paflage, to behold her form. Dryden. 

2 . To negledt; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king knowing 
well that it ftood him upon, by how much the more he had 
hitherto protradted the time in not encountering them, by fo 
much the fooner to difpatch with them, that it might appear 
to have been no coklnels in foref owing , but wifdom in chufing 
his time, refolved with fpeed to aflail them. Bacon s Hen. Vil. 
Chremes, how many filhers do you know 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tide forefow? 

Some fuch have been : but, ah ! by tempefts fpite 
T heir boats are loft; while we may fit and moan 
That few were fuch, and now thele few are none. P. Fletch. 
To Foreslo'w. v. n. To be dilatory ; to loiter. 

This may plant courage in their quailing breafts. 

For yet is hope of life and vidlory : 

Forefow no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. Hen VI 
To Forespe'ak. v. n. [fore and fpeak. ] 

1. To predidl; to forefav ; to forefhow ; to foretell. 

Old Godfrey of Wiudiefter, thinketh no ominous foreftealinsr 
to he m names. Camden’s Remaim. 

2 . 1 o forbid. 

Thou ha fkforefpoke my being in thefe wars, 

And fay’ft it is not fit. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Forespe'nt. adj. nWand/Wl r 

1. Wafted ; tired ; fpent. 

After him came fpurring hard 

2 ffff aZn 'f moii -t‘ re JP ent with fpeed. Shak. Henry IV. 

Is not enough thy evil Jif e for,fpent ? Fairy gucen, b. i. 
You lhall find his vanities forejpent , 

W T ere but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 

3. B$S£ Mi0n With a COat 0f fo "r* ^ Hen. V. 

Werauft receive him 
According to the honour of his fender; 

And towards himfelf, hisgoodnefs forefpent on us. 

We muft extend our notice. oT, A 

Foeespu'rrer. n.f [ f ore an Afpur.] One that rides brfoT' 

A day in April never came fo fweet, 

To {how how coftly Summer was at hand 

FO'REST ■ f n r t “fT^Tf his l0rd - ’ Shakefpeare. 

A ; ' \ IMA *™nch > foref a, Italian.] 

1. A wild uncultivated trad of ground, with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of heaven 

.caufe, m a foref of many wolves, {heep cannot chufe but 
feed in continual danger of life. // , nor but 

Macbeth lhall never vanquifh'd be, until ** * ^ * 

Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
ohall come againft him. 

■ ~ 1 hat will never be : 

Unffv?" ™ P [ e u the f‘ r ‘A bid the tree 

renw^linto 3 ' 


as i nforejs. . . .Tr ’’ or , el * t'mber-fhades, 

2- [In W.'j 'A c^frfrrTtory < 7f’ Cad - 

hmg, for his pleafure; which teJritorvnf^ P ° f the 

WJ th irremoveable marks and re 7 n, y F ? r ,° Und Is bounded 
°r chafe, and wir e reat^ove rf ? le f m(hed r W ' th beafts of ^nery 

abode: for the prefervation of which ^ for tlleir fuccour anil 

‘ h ce are certain palticX^I ’ 1 "‘f £** ''’ ert > 

[orefts is this: the kiny ftnrk y, i. i • h nianner of making 
^oad feal of England? direded U to ^ C ° mmif J ion » the 

for viewing, perambulating and b„un 7''" d J fcr ? et l ,erfons > 
has a mind to afforeft • which 77 b<>U " dl . n § th c place that he 

clam at j on is mad|tfroug7 10 ut a l77 m mC ° Cbancer y- P™- 
hes, that none jj, |] h | ‘he country where the ground 

without the k nf-s fl a 7 y , Wlld beafts with ' n 'hat 
mgS f ‘ lec,al hcence; after which he 


Commodities, good or bad, the workman muft take at his 
matters rate, orftt ftill and ftarve ; whilft, by this means, this 
new fort of mgroflbrs or forejlallert having the feeding and 

rat “- to*.**?*? 

Forestbo'rn. adj. [foref and born.] Born in a wild. ° C *' 
1'his boy is f ref born. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 

Of defperate ftudies. a . 

Fo'eester. n.f [foref ier, French, front foreff ^ 

1. An officer of the foreft. , J J J 

Fore/ler, my friend, where is the bufli, 

I hat we may ftand and play the murtherer in i 

2 . Shakeffeare ' 

Spent 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat melters were 

JK* pure of their bodies out 01 the ss 

ToFoeeta'ste. v. a. I fore and tafle. ] k 

'■ 1° have antepaft of ; to have prefcience of. 

2. 1 o tafte before another. 

Perhaps the fa& 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit, 

Piofan d firft by the ferpent, by him firft 

FoWaItTT/"’ AV Unha ! IOW ’c’ ereour ‘ a «c. Milt. P. L. 

i u KtTAsTE. n.J. Anticipation of. 

A pleafure that a man may call as properly his own as hi- 
foul and h,s confcience, neilher liable to accident nor eF 

of :?g:$ Ury: U ,S ,he/S ^> of heaven, and the eameft 

To Forete'll. V. a. [fore and tell 1 Sermms ‘ 

J. lopredia; toprophefy. 

What art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful ftory hanging on thy to/gue ? Shak. H VI 
^ I found ' 

^^woHd, whlch^he 

A/r ■ J r\ tmsParad 'f'Left, b.x. 

tt j . . Mercia s kin< ir . 

From pointto^t,^ Tftfrft bjfM D j 

' d p my WOtds > a " d Pu thofe deeds behold. Pou. 


2 . Tc 
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FOR 

i. ’To foretoken; to Forefhow. 

To FoREtf/lI. v. n. To utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel, and thofe that follow after, 
have likewife foretold of thefe days. Alls iii. 24. 

Forete'ller. ;/./ [from foretell.} Predi&er ; forefhower. 
Others are propofed, not that the foretold events fhould be 
known ; but that the accomplifhment that expounds them 
may evince, that the foreteller of them was able to forefee 
thee. Boyle on Colours. 

To Forethi'nk. v.a. [fire and think,] To anticipate in 
the mind; to have prefcience of. 

The foul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shake/. Henry IV. 

I do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav’n. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punifbments due to 
negle& and difobedience; and felt, by the proof thereof, in 
himfelf another terror than he had forethought , or could ima¬ 
gine. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World. 

Friday, the fatal day ! when next it came. 

Her foul forethought the fiend would change his game. Dryd. 
To Forethi'nk. v. n. To contrive beforehand. 

With this you blot my name, and clear your own; 

And what’s my frenzy will be call’d my crime : 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain! 

Thou wife, forethinking , weighing politician ! Smith. 

Foretho'ught. n.f [from /rethink.'] 

1. Prefcience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be by fpite- 
•fulnefs of forethought , or by the folly of overfight, or evil 
counfel. UEJirange. 

2. Provident care. 

To Foretoken, v.a. [fore and token."] To forefhow; to 
prognofticate as a fign. 

The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good; 

Whilft ftrange prodigious figns foretoken blood. Daniel. 
Foreto'ken. n.f. [ from the verb. ] Prevenient fign; prog- 
noftick. 

It may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfortune. Sidney. 
They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the ConfefTor, 
than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the defire of 
foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in of fo¬ 
reign powers, which indeed happened. Camden’s Remains. 
Foreto'oth. n. f [fore and tooth.] The tooth in the ante¬ 
rior part of the mouth ; the incifor. 

The foreteeth fhould be formed broad, and with a thin fharp 
edge like chizzles. Roy on the Creation. 

Fo'retop. n.f. [fore and top.] That part of a woman’s head- 
drefs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. 

So may your hats your foretops never prefs. 

Untouch’d your ribbons, facred be your drefs. Dryden. 
Forevou'ched. part, [fre and vouch.] Affirmed before; 
formerly told. 

Sure her offence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affe&ion 
Fall’n into taint. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Fo'reward. n.f. [fore and ward.] The van; the front. 
They that marched in the foreword were all mighty men. 

I Mac. ix. 11. 

ToForewa'rn. v.a. [fore and warn.] 

1. To admonifh beforehand. 

I vj\\\ forewarn you whom you {ball fear: fear him which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to call: into hell. Lu. xii. 5* 
To inform previoufly of any future event. 

Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
Unknown. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

3. To caution againft any thing beforehand. 

Well I will arm me, being thus forewarn’d. Shak.HMl. 
Thy pride, 

And wand’ring vanity, when lead was fafe. 

Rejected my frewarning, and difdain’d 
Not to be trufted. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. x. 

Tho’ Phoebus had foreivarned him of Tinging wars, vet the 
fcarch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Dedic. to Ld. Clifford. 
Young Choraebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair CafTandra’s bed, 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 

Forewarn’d in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryden s /En. 
To Forewa'stEw v. a. [fore and wajlc.] To defolate; to 
deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 

Fcrewajled all, until Gemiffa gent 

Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Sheen, b. 11. 

High time ’gan it wex for Una fair, 

To think of thofe her captive parents dear. 

And their fcrewajled kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 


FOR 


To FokEWi'sh. part. [ fere and wifi.] To defire beforehand. 
The wifer fort cealed not to do what in them lay, to pro¬ 
cure that the good commonly forewified might in time come 
to effect. Knolle s'1 hi ft cry of the Turk-. 

Forewo'rn. fart. [ fore and worn, from wear.] Worn out- 
wafted by time or ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the 
ink was already forewarn, and in many places blotted. Sidney 

FO'RFEIT. n.f [forfait, French ; fforfed, Welfh.] 

1. Something loft by the commiffion of a crime; fomethiiig 
paid for expiation of a crime ; a fine; a muld’t. 

Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak. Meafure for Meafure . 

Th’ execution leave to high di.pofal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exa£t 

Thy penal forfeit from thyfelf. Milton’s Agonijles, /. 506. 

Tliy life, Melantius ! I am come to take. 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Wallet. 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifhment; one whofe life is for¬ 
feited by his offence. Now obfolete. 

Your brother is afrfeit of the law, 

And you but wafte your words. Shak. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, is ho 
greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath fentenced 
him. Shakcjpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

To Fo'rfeit. v.a. [from the noun.] To lofe by fome breach 
of condition ; to lofe by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever; 

If wilfully he forfeit it again, 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? Davies •. 

Men difpleafed God, and conkc\\ic.i\([y forfeited all right to 
happinefs. Eoyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he has over his child : he 
may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer 
it. Locke. 

Fo'rfeit. participial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to penal 
feizure; alienated by a crime; loft either as to the right 
or poffeffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once ; 

And he that might the ’vantage beft have took, 

Found out the remedy. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafire. 

Beg that thou may’ft have leave to hang thyfelf; 

And yet, thy wealth bein ^forfeit totheftate, 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord. Shakefpeare. 

This now fencelefs world. 

Forfeit to death. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 1 . 303. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke. 

And his long toils were foifett for a look. Dryd. Virg. Geer. 

Methought with wond’rous eafe hefwallow’d down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Pryd. Indian Emf 

How the murd’rer paid his forfeit breath; 

What lands fo diftant from that feene of death. 

But trembling heard the fame ! Pope’s Odxffey, b. iii. 

Fo'rfeit able. adj. [from forfeit.] Pcffefied on conditions, 
by the breach of which any thing may be loft. 

Fo'rfeiture. n.f. [ forfaiture, French, from forfeit.] 

1. The a£t of forfeiting; the puniftiment difeharged by lofs of 
fomething poffeffed. 

2. 1 he thing forfeited ; a mulcft ; a fine. 

The court is as well a Chancery to fave and debar for¬ 
feitures, as a court of common law to decide rights ; and there 
would be work enough in Germany and Italy, if Imperial 
forfeitures fhould go for good titles. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and a&s of grace indulged by former 
kings, muft not, without high reafon, be revoked by* their 
fucceffors; nor JorJeitures be exadied violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigoroufly. Taylor’s Rule of Irving holy. 

He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He has a forfeiture incurr’d. Swift- 

ToForfe'nd. v.a. To prevent; to forbid. Hanmtr. 

Fo r g a' v e . The preterite of forgive. 

FORGE, n.f. [forge, French. J 

1. The place where iron is beaten into form. In common lan¬ 
guage we ufe forge for large work, and Jmithy for (mail; but 
in books the diftin£fion is not kept. 

Now behold. 

In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Henry ' • 

In other part flood one., who at the frge 
Labouring, two maffy clods of iron and brafs 
Had melted. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xu 

Th’ o’er-labour’d Cyclop from his talk retires, 

Th’ iFolian forge exhaufted of its fires. Pope’s Statins. 

2 . Any place where any thing is made or fhaped. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ftrange conceit, tia 
to ferve God with any let form of common prayer is fuper- 
ftitious. Hooker, b. v. / 2b. 

To Forge, v.a. [ forger , old French.] 

1, To form by the hammer; to beat into fhape. 

The queen of martials, ^ 


Shakejp. Richard II. 


Anon. 


Dryd . /En. 


2 . 


FOR 

And Mars himfelf condu&dd them ; both which being 
frg’d of gold, 

fiduft needs have golden furniture. Chapman’ s Iliad, b. xviii. 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you’ll find 
In leagues offenfive and defenfivc join’d ; 

But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane. 

And forge that fteel by which a man is flain,^ 

Which earth at firft for plough-fhares did afford, 

Nor yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate’s Juv. 
i. To make by any means. 

Pie was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 

’Till he had forg’d himfelf a name i’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

His heart’s his mouth : 

What his breaft forges , that his tongue muft vent. Shakefp. 
Thofe few names that the fchools forged, and put into the 
mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admittance into 
common ufe, or obtain the licence of piiblick approba¬ 
tion. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit; to falfify. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands : 

My more having would be as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ihou\d forge 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroy ing them for wealth. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fo'rger. n.f [from forge.] 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falfifier. 

As in dealing, if there were no receivers there would be no 
thieves; fo in flander, if there were fewer fpreaders there 
would be fewer forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of lyes willingly and wittingly furnifhes out the 
means of his own dete&ion. Weft on the Refurre/lion. 

Fo'rgery. n.f [horn forge.] The crime of falfification. 

Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to footh your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, the ene¬ 
mies of Jefus Chrift, to have difproved thefe fa<fts, had they 
been falfe, to havefhewn their falfhood, and to have convi&ed 
them of forgery. . Stephens’s Sermons. 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writing, which mav 
prejudice another’s fortune, the law punifhes with the lofs of 
ears ; but has inflidled no adequate penalty for doing the fame 
thing in print, though books fold under a falfe name are fo 
many forgeries. Swift, 3 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication; the a& of the forge. 

He ran on embattl’d armies clad in iron. 

And weaponlefs himfelf. 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 

Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton’s Agonijles, l. i?q. 

To FORGE'I. v.a. preter. forgot ; part, forgotten, or forgot. 
[FOPSy^an, Saxon ; vergeten, Dutch.] 

1. To lofe memory of; to let go from the remembrance. 

That is not frgot 

Which ne’er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. Sh*k*l 5> Pi 

When I am forgotten, as I fhall be, 

And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muft more be heard. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Oh, my oblivion is a very Anthony, 

And I am all forgotten. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra, 

forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful 
of hun m thy riches. Eccluf xxxvii. 6. 

l 'o looner was our deliverance compleated, but we for pot 
our danger and our duty. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot. Pope 

2. Not to attend ; to neglefl. * 

Can a woman forget her fucking child ? Yea, they may for¬ 
get ; yet will t not forget thee. L x lix. c 

1 ne mals of mean forgotten things. 

Forge'tful. adj. [homforget.] 

1. Not retaining the memory of. 

2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. 

But when a thoufand rolling years are paft, 

So long t heir punifbments and penance laft. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving o- 0 d 
Lompell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
fn brge/^/ draughts to fteep the cares 
„ T th . e ‘ r P a ^ labours, and their irkfome years 
lna «entive; negligent; negleaful; carelefs. 

Xt not forgetful to entertain ftrangers. Heir. xiii. 2. 

i ne queen is comfortlefs, and we forgetful 

Havev ng abf T e ' Shakefpeare 1 s HenryVlll. 

Have you not love enough to bear with me, ’ 

M „, en that J a( h humour, which my mother gave me 
Makes tne forgetful , Shakefp, arcffuChfar. 


Prior* 


FDR 

I, in Fa<a, a real intereft have,. 

Which to my own advantage I would fave ; 

And, with the ufual courtier’s trick, intend 
To ferve myfelf, forgetful of my friend. 

Forge'tfulness. n.f. [from forgetful.] 

1. Oblivion; ceftation to remember; lofs of memory. 

O gentle fleep! 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And fteep my fenfes in forgetfuhiefs ! Shakefp. Heniry IV * 
All birds and beaftS Jie hiifh’d ; fleep fteals away 
The wild defires of men and toils of day; 

And brings, defeending through the filent air, 

A fweet^ forgetfulnefs of human care. Pope’s Statius o 

2. Negligence; negieift; inattention. 

The church of England is grievoufty charged with forgetful- 
nefs of her duty. Hooker , b. iv. J. 13. 

Forge^tter. n.f. [from forget.] 

1. One that forgets. 

2. A carelefs perfon. 

To FORGI'VE. v. a. [popgipan, Saxon.j 

1. To pardon a perfon ; not to punifh. 

Then heaven forgive him too ! Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I do befeech your grace for charity ; 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. 

——Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, 

As I would be forgiven : \ forgi ve all. Shakef. Henry VIIL 
Slowly provok’d, fhe eafily forgives. Prior. 

2. To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein fLall be forgiven their ini¬ 
quity. Jf. xxxiii. 244 

3. To remit; not to exadf debt or penalty; 

The lord of that fervant was moved with compaffion, loofedi 
him, 2 mdforgave him the^^debt. Mat. xviii. 27. 

Forgi'veness. n.f. [popgipenmjye, Saxon.J 
1. The a& of forgiving. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenejfes. Dan , 
Pardon of an offender. 

Thou haft promifed repentance and frgivenefs to them that 
have finned againft thee. Prayer of Manafs * 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not on thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden „ 

Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed forgivenefs of fin to every one 
who repents. South’s Sermons. 

4; Tendernefs; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of meeknels, 
forgivenefs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning of 
the heathens could invent. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below ; 

And mild forgivenefs intercede 
To ftop the coming blow. Dryden * 

5 « Remiffion of a fine or penalty. 

Forgi'ver. n.f. [from forgive.] Ohe who pardons. 

FoRGO't. } ^ rr r r 

Forgo'tten. \ ? art 'P a A- offrget. Not remembered. 

This fong fhall not be forgotten. Deutr. xxxi. 2 r» 

Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. Denham. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note. 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

ToForha'il. v. a.^ [An old word. Probably for forhaul , from 
for and haul.] To harrafs; tear; tormeht. 

All this long tale 

Nought eafeth the care that: doth me forhail. Spenfer’s Pall . 
FORK, n.f [furca, Latin ; forch, Welfh; four eke, French.] 

1. An inftrument divided at the end into two or more points or 
prongs, uled on many occafions. 

At Midfummer down With the bretrlbles and brakes, 

And after abroad with thy forks and thy fakes. Tuff. Husb. 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew, 

With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue. 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun’s Prirjl. 

1 dine With forks that have but two prongs. Swift 

2 . It is fometimes ufed for the point of an arrow. 

The bow is bent and drawn : make froth the fhaft. 

Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. A point of a fork. 6 

Several are amazed at the wifdotn of the ancients that re- 
prefented a thunderbolt with three forks, frnce nothing coula 

,nd!n n“ er eXpIained ,ts tri P'* q ualit X ^ Piercing, burning, 

TnFnTx s ' rr u Mdifon.c*an%ntMedal . 

To Fork. v.n. [from the noun.] To ihoot into blades, as 
corn does out of the ground, 
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FOR 

The corn beg’inneth to fork. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fo'rred. adj. [Uomfork.] Opening into two or more parts. 
When he was naked he was, for all the world, like a f .rked 
radifti, with ahead fantaftically carved upon it with a knife. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shakefpeare. 

Come, (hall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads* 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He would have fpoke ; 

But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton s Baradife Lof, b. x. 

Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiffing into joyful fong, 

And praifeyour maker with your forked tongue. Rofcommon. 
Fo'rkedly adv. [from forked.] In a forked form. 
Fo'rkedness. n.f [from forked.] T he quality of opening 
into two parts. 

Fo'rkhead. n.f. [fork and head.] Point of an arrow. 

It feizing, no way enter might; 

Put back rebounding, left the forkhead keen, 

Eftfoons it fled away, and might no where be feen. Fa. £ht. 
Fo'rky. adj. [from fork] Forked; furcated; opening into 
two parts. 

The fmiling infant in his hand {hall take 
The crefted bafililk and fpeckled fnake; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the feales furvey, 

And with their ferky tongue and pointlefs fling {hall play. 

Pope's Meffiah. 

Forlo're. [The preterite and participle of theSaxon popleopan, 
in Dutch verloren.] Deferted ; forfook; forfaken. 

Such as Diana by the fandy Ihore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green. 

Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy ) ueen, b. ii. 

That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor. 

And mortal life ’gan loath, as thing forlore. Fairy §)ucen. 

Thus fell the trees, with noife the defarts roar; 

The beafts their caves, the birds their nefts forelore. Fairf. 
FORLO'RN. adj. [poplopen, from popleopan, Saxon; ver- 
loren, Dutch.] 

1. Deferted; deftitute; forfaken; wretched; helplefs; foli- 
tary. 

Make them feek for that they wont to fcorn; 

Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubberd's Tale. 

Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne? Spenfer's Paforals. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of women and 
children; every thing {hewed the heavinefs of the time, and 
feemed as altogether loft and forlorn. Knolless Hijlory. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood ; 

The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows. 

Threats th z forlorn and wand’ring paffenger. Milton. 

My only ftrength and flay ! forlorn of thee. 

Whither fhall I betake me, where fubfift ! Milt. Par.LoJl. 

Like a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. Denham. 

The good old man, forlorn of human aid. 

For vengeance to his heav’nly patron pray’d. Dryd. Iliad. 
Philomel laments forlorn. Fenton. 

As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores. 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn ; 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope’s Autumn. 

2. Loft ; defperate. 

What is become of great Aerates’ fon ? 

Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade. 

That hath fo many haughty conquefts won ? 

Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done ? Fairy £>ueen. 

3. Small; defpicable: in a ludicrous fenfe. 

He was fo forlorn, that his dimenftons to any thick fight 
were invincible. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Forlorn, n.f Aloft, folitary, forfaken man. 

Henry 

Is of a king become a banifh’d man. 

And forc’d to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Forlorn//^. The foldiers who are fent firft to the at¬ 
tack, and are therefore doomed to perifh. 

Criticks in plume. 

Who lolling on our foremoft .benches fit, 

And ftili charge firft, the true forlorn of wit; Dryden. 

Forlo'rnness. n.f. [from forlorn.] Deftitution ; mifery ; 
folitude. 

Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited all right 


FOR 

to happinefs; even whilft they compleated th zforkrnnefs of 
their condition by the lethargy of not being (enfible of it. B 0 \l e 

To Fo'rlye. v. n. [from for and lye.] To lye acrols. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which frlay 
Athwart her fnowy breaft, and did divide 

Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 

Now little ’gan to fwell; and being ty’d, 

1 hrough her thin weed, their places only fignify’d. Fa. 

FORM. n.f. [forma, Latin; forme, French.] 

1. The external appearance of any thing; reprefentation• 

fhape. 1 * 

Nay, women are frail too. 

*-“Ay, as the glafies where they view themfelves, 

Which are as ealy broke as they make forms. Shakefp.are, 

It flood ftili; but I could not difeern the form thereof, job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into invifible 
parts ;' yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 
in its form. Greta's Cofmol. Sac. 'b. i. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay. 

Cannot without a form fubfift ; 

And form , faj I as well as they, 

Muft fail, if matter brings no grift. Swift. 

2. Being, as modified by a particular ihape. 

When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt. 

They turn to vicious forms , ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

H.ere toils and death, and death’s half-brother, fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep; 

With anxious pleafures of a guilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Dryden’s JEn. 

3. Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of Afia and America, 
will find men reafon there perhaps as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyllogifm, nor can reduce any one argu¬ 
ment to thofe forms. Locke. 

It lengthens out every a£I of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent impreffions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words that are ut¬ 
tered in the ordinary method of religious worfhip. Addifon. 

4. Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form nor comelinefs. If a. liii. 2; 

5. Regularity; method; order. 

What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madnefs. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

6. External appearance without the effential qualities; empty 
fhow. 

Then thofe whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 
They were young heirs fent only for form from fchool?, 
where they were not fullered to flay three months in the year. 

Swift's EfJ'ay on Modern Education. 

7. Ceremony; external rites. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life. 

Without the form of juftice; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
A long table, and a fquare table, or feat about the walls, 
feem things of form, but are things of fubftance ; for at a long 
table, a few at the upper end, in effeeft, fway all the bufinefs; 
but in the other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi¬ 
nions that fit lower. Bacon, Effay 2 f. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or 
honourable form ufed in England, he caufed a particu¬ 
lar a£t to pafs that the lords of Ireland Ihould appear in par¬ 
liament robes. Davies in Ireland. 

Their general ufed, in all difpatches made by himfelf, to 
obferve all decency in their fo ms. Clarendon , b. viii. 

How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit ? 

Is it a compliment of form , or love? A. Phill. Dijh Moth. 

8. Stated method ; eftablilhed pra&ice. 

He who affirmeth fpeech to be neceflary amongft all men, 
throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all men 

' muft neceflarily fpeak one kind of language ; even fo the ne- 
ceflity of polity and regimen in all churches may be held, 
without holding any one certain form to be necefiary in them 
all. Hooker, b. iii. f 2 - 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftradf and lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 

Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden's miu 

cy. A long feat. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with aback 
belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat for a fingle perfon with¬ 
out a back ; and a form is a feat for feveral perfons, without 
a back. • Watts's Dgick. 

I was feen with her in the manorhoufe, fitting with her 
upon the form, and taken following her into the park. Shake}. 

ID. A clafs; a rank of ftudents. 

It will be neceflarv to fee and examine thofe works which 

3 ' have 


FOR 

have given f. great a reputation to the 

firm.. 

t f The feat or bed of a hare. 

Now for a clod-like hare infirm they peer; 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 

Thev catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ninv, and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, . 

Afraid to keep or leave her form. frier. 

12 Form is the effential, fpecifcal, or diftmguifhing modifica¬ 
tion of the matter of which any thing is compofed, fo as 
thereby to give it fucb a peculiar manner of exiftence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment, 
or ftrifler to abridge the number of facraments, we find grace 
exprefly mentioned as their true eflential/»™, and elenients as 
. ^ \ 1 _ tiiot Hnfh admin ltfelt. ripoker. 


the matter where unto that form doth adjoin itfelf. 

They inferred,- if the world were a living creature, it had 
a foul and fpirit, by which they did not intend God, for they 
did admit of a deity befides, but only the foul or effential 
form of the univerfe. icon's Natural Hijlory. 

13. A formal caufe; that which gives eflence. 

To Form v. a. [formo, Latin.] 

1. To make out of materials. .. 

God firmed man of the duft of the ground. Gen. 11. 7. 

She form'd the phantom of well-bodied air. Pope. 

2. To model to a particular Ihape. 

2. To modify ; tofeheme; to plan. _ . 

Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to give him 
piety or valoui for his manners. Dryden s /En. Dedicate. 

4. To arrange; to combine in any particular manner: as, he 

formed his troops. 4 

5. To adjuft ; to fettle. 

Our* differences with the Romamfts are thus formed into an 
intereft, and become the defign not of fingle perfons, but of 

corporations and fucceffions. Decay of Piety. 

6 . 'To contrive ; to coin. 

The defeat of the defign is the routing of opinions formed 
for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 

He dies too foon ; 

And fate, if poflible, muff be delay’d : 

The thought that labours in my forming brain, 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. Rowe. 

7. To model by education or inftitution. 

Let him to this with eafy pains be brought. 

And feem to labour when he labours not: 

Thus form'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
FORMAL, adj .' [forme!, French; formalis, Latin.] 

1. Ceremonious; folemn; precife; exadf to affectation: 

The juffice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes fevere, and beard, of formal cut. 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances. 

And fo he plays his part. Shakefpeare's As,you like it. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely like a father. Shakefpeare. 
Ceremonies especially be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures ;but the exalting them above the mean .is not 
only tedious, but doth diminilh the credit of him that {peaks. 

Bacon, Ejjay' 53. 

2. Done according to eftablilhed rules and methods; not irre¬ 
gular; not fudden ; not extemporaneous. 

There is not any pofitive law of men, whether it be gene¬ 
ral or particular, received by formal exprefs confent, as in 
councils; or byfecret approbation, as in cuftoms itcometh to 
pafs, but the fame may be taken away, if occafion- ferve. 

Hooker, b. iv. / 14. 
As there are formal and written leagues, refpedtive. to cer¬ 
tain enemies; fo there is a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men againft the common enemy of human.fociety, 
fo as there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war; 
but all thefe formalities the law of nature fupplies, as in the 
cafe of pyrates. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. Regular ; methodical. 

The formal ftars do travel fo, 

As we their names and courfes know ; 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern’d by our books. x Waller. 

4. External; having the appearance but not the eflence. 

Of formal duty, make no more thy boaft; 

Thou difobey’ft where it concerns me moft. Dryd. Aureng. 

5. Depending upon eftablilhment or cuftom. 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains. 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

6. Having the power of making any thing what it is; confti- 
tuent; effential. 

Of fetters the material part is breath and voice: th zformal 
is conftituted by the motions and figure of the organs of fpeech 
aPfecfing breath with a peculiar found, by which each letter is 
diferiminated. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


F O 

BelUrmine agrees in making the formal afl of adoration to 

befuSon toa fuperior; bu° withal he makes the mere ap- 
prehenfion of excellency to include the format reafon of rt. 
whereas mere excellency, without fuperior.ty, do* £££ 

“CSSSftfX'* iSST-t -r-jgfisi 

7 ' Thou Ihou’dft come like a fury cover d w.th fnakes. 

Not like a formal man. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

•I will not let him ftir, 

’Till I have us’d th* approved means I have; 

With wholfome fyrups, drugs, and holy ptzyetp 
To make of him a formal man again. Shakejp. Cm.ofhrr. 
Formalist. n.f [formaHJle, French, from firm.] One who 
pradtifes external ceremony; one who prelers appearance to 
reality ; one who feems what he is not, 

It 'is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to perfons of 
judgment, to fee what Ihifts formal,fit have and what 
profpeaives to make fuperficies to feem a body that hath depth 
and bulk. lr Bacon, Efay 27. 

A grave, ftanch, fldlfully managed face, fet upon a gralp- 
ing afpiring mind, having got many a f \y formalift the reputa¬ 
tion of a primitive and fevere piety. South s Sermons . 

Formality, n.f [formalize, French, from form.] 


1. Ceremony; eftablilhed mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the minifter of God is by order to ufe 
at times of divine fervice, is but a mattpr of mere forma¬ 
lity, yet fuch as for comelinefs fake hath hitherto been judged 
not unnecefiary. Hooker, b. v. J. icy. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
ftudied and elaborate than in defperate defigns. King Charles. % 
Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to formalities of 
compliment and good manners. L'Ejlrange , Fable 184. 

Nor was his attendance oq divine offices a matter of forma¬ 
lity and cuftom, but of confcience. Atterburys Sermons , 

2. Solemn order, habit, or drefs. 

If men forfwear the deeds and bonds they draw* 

Though fign’d with all formality of law; 

And chough thefigning and the feal proclaim 
The barefac’d perjury, and fix the {name. Dryden's Juven. 
The preteuder would have infallibly landed in our northern 
parts, and found them all fat down in their formalities , as the 
Gauls did the Roman fenators. . Swift « 

3. Eflence; the quality by which any thing is what it is. 

To fix on God the frmality of faculties, or affe&ions, is 
the impofture of our fancies, and contradictory to his divi- 
n ity, Glanv. ScepJ. c. 13. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a hun¬ 
dred pound to an hofpital ? Here the vow is made both to God 
and to A. and B. But here A. and B. are only witneffes to 
the vow; but the formality of the vow lies in the promife 
made to God. Stilling feet's Defi cf.Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To Fo'rmalize. v. a. . [fbrmalifer , French, from formal.] 

1. To model; to modify. A word not now in ufe. 

The fame fpirit which anointed the bleft’ed.foul of our Sa¬ 
viour Chrift, doth fo formalize , unite, and actuate his whole 
face, as if both he and they were fo many limbs compacted 
into one body. Hooker , b. v. f. 56, 

2. To affect formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

Fo'rmally. adv. [from formal.] 

1. According to eftablilhed rules, methods, ceremonies or rites. 

formally, according to our law, 

Depofe him. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

2. Ceremonioufiy ; ftifly ; precifely. 

To be ftiff and formally referved, as if the company did 
not deferve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of 
homage. Collier on Bride . 

3. In open appearance ; with vifible and apparent fhow. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided againft 
the authorifed guides of the church, and the reft of the 
people. Hooker. 

4. Effentially ; characteriftically. 

This power and dominion is not adequately and formally 
the image of God, but only a part of it. South's Sermons . 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in material 
aits of charity ; but that which formally makes this a Chriftian 
grace, is the fpring from which it flows. Smalridge's Sermons . 
Forma'tion. n.f [formation, French, from fermo, Latin.] 

1. The act of forming or generating. 

The matter difeharged forth of vulcano’s, and other fpiracles, 
contributes to th efrmation of meteors. Woodward’s Nat. Hiji. 

The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a fmall 
point, as appears by the gradual formation ok a foetus. Arbuth. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, give not 
the fame confufion, as if they were all offered to the mind at 
once, without your observing the original and for?nation oft 
t ^ em - Wivtts's improvement cf the Mind. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 

T. he chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 

the dam doth tear afunder. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
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FOR 

FoRmative. adj. [from formo, Latin.] Having the power 
of giving form ; plaftick. 

As we have eftabli(hed our affertion of the feminal pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of animals; fo likewife we affirm, that 
the meaneft plant cannot be railed without feed, by any for¬ 
mative power refiding in the foil. Bentley s Sermons. 

Former, n.f. [from frm .] He that forms; maker; con¬ 
triver; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver and 
former of our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions 
he muft have in the formation of feveral parts for feveral 
ufes. Ray on the Creation. 

Fo'rmer. adj. [from pojima, Saxon, firft; whence/^m<?r, and 
formof now commonly written foremoji , as if derived from 
before . Formoji is generally applied to place, rank, or degree, 
and former only to time; for when we fay, the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the former , we refpect time rather than 
place, and mean that which we faw before, rather than that 
which had precedence v in place ] 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft : 

—A third is like the former. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad critick: a 
man may be the former merely through the misfortune of an 
ill judgment; but he cannot be the latter without both that 
and an ill temper. Pope. 

3. Paft: as, this was the cujiom in former times. 

Formerly, adv. [from former.] In times paft. 

The places mentioned were all of them formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they ufed to hide them- 
felves among the woods and mountains, during the exccffive 
heats of their Summer. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the animal for¬ 
merly benign, approach towards an alkaline nature. Arbuthnot. 
FORMIDABLE, adj. [formidabi is, Latin ; formidable , Fr.J 
Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terrifick/; to be feared. 

I fwell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
when you fee fo many pages behind. Drydens An. Dedicat. 
They feem’d to fear the formidable fight. 

And roll’d their billows on, to fpeed his flight. Dryden. 

Formidable ness, n.f [from formidable.] 

1. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 

2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be (hewed the frmidablcnefs of their 
danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to peri(h in it. 

Decay of Piety . 

Fo'rmidably. adv. [from formidable ] In a terrible manner. 
Behold ! e’en to remoter (hores, 

A conquering navy proudly fpread ; 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 

FoRmless. adj. [from form.] Shapelefs; without regularity 
of form. 

All form is formlfs , order orderlefs. 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shakefp. K. John. 
FoRmulary. n.f. [formulaire, French, from fcrmule. J A 
book containing dated and prescribed models or let forms. 
FO'RMULE. n.f. [formulc, French; formula, Latin.] A fet 
or prefcribed model. 

7 ’o FO'RNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, Latin.] To commit 
lewdnefs. 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diftance. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Fornica'tion. n.f. [fornication, French; fornicatio, Latin.] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmarried woman. 

Blefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. Shakef. 
The law ought to be ftri£t againft fornications and adulte¬ 
ries ; for, if there were univerfal liberty, the increafe of man¬ 
kind would be but like that of foxes at beft. Graunt. 

2. In Scripture, fometimes idolatry. 

Thou didft truft in thine own beauty, and playedft the 
harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and pouredft out thy fornica¬ 
tions, on every one that palled by. Ezck. xvi. 15. 

Fornica'tor. n.f [fornicateur, French, from fornix, Latin.] 
One that has commerce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer deals the foul as well asdifhonours 
the body of his neighbour. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Fornica'tress. n.f [from for meat or.] A woman who with¬ 
out marriage cohabits with a man. 

See you the fornicatrefs be remov’d ; 

Let her have needful but not fiavifh means. 'Shakefpeare. 
ToFORSA'KF. v.a. preter. ferfook ; part. paff. forfok, or for- 
fa ken. [verfaeken , Dutch.] 

1. To leave in refentment, negle< 5 t, or diflike. 

’ i was now the time when firft Saul God fo>fook , 

God Saul; the room in’s heart wild paffions took, Cowley. 

Oreftes comes in time 
To fave your honour : Pyrrhus cools apace; 

Prevent his faKhood, and forfake him firft : 

I know you hate him. A. Phillips's Difrefi Mother. 

Daughter of Jove ! whofe arms in thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and (hake the dreadful (hield. 


FOR 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. p 0 p e > s q, 

2 . To leave ; to go away from ; to depart from. 

Unwilling I forfook your friendly date, 

Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate. D n den\ x 

3. To defert; to fail. 1 &n, 

Truth, modefty, and (hame the world forfook ; 

Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. Dryd, n •> 
When ev’n the flying fails werefeen no more, * ^ 
Forfaken of all fight (he left the (bore. * jy , 

1 heir purple majefty, 

And all thofe outward (hows which we call greatnefs 
Languifh and droop, feem empty and forfaken. 

And draw the wond’ring gazers eyes no more. d 
F°RS A'K E R . n.f. [Uom forfake. ] Deferter ; one that forfakT' 
1 hou did ft deliver us into the hands of lawlefs ' 
moil hateful forfaken of God. a"!,?’ 

Forsoo th. adv. [popjx/Se, Saxon.] ^ a% 

1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is ufed almoft always in 
an ironical ctr contemptuous fenfe. 

Wherefore doth Lvfander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul. 

And tender me, forfooth, affedionr Shakefpeare 

A fit man, forfooth, to govern a realm, who had fo o-o 0( ]|v 
government in his own eftate. Hayward 

Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juftly exprefs the 
power or found of their fpeech ; ) et forfooth, we fay, write 
not true Englfth, or true French. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 

In the Eaft-Indies a widow, who has any regard to her 
charader, throws herfelf into the flames of her hufband’s 
funeral pile, to (hew, forfooth, that (he is faithful to the me¬ 
mory of her deceafed lord. Addifon's Freeholder. 

She would cry out murder, and difturb the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and when John came running down the (fairs to 
enquire what the matter was, nothing, forfooth, only her maid 
had (fuck a pin wrong in her gown. Arbuthn. Hifl. ofj. Bull, 
Some queftion the genuinenefs of his books, becaufe, for- 
footh, they cannot difeover in them that fiumen orationis that 
Cicero fpeaks of. Bakers Reflections on Learning 

2. It is fuppofed to have been once a word of honour in addrefs 
to women. It is probablethat an inferior, being called, (hewed 
his attention by anfwering in the word 'yes, forfooth , which 
in time loft its true meaning; and inftead of a mere exclama¬ 
tory interject ion, was fuppofed a compellation. It appears in 
Shakefpeare to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englilh word forfooth has been changed for the 
French madam. Guardian, 

ToFORSWE'AR. v.a. pret .frfwore-, ^it. forfworn. f rop- 
j^aepian, Saxon.] 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more; but do forfwear her. 

As one unworthy all the former favours, 

That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. Shakefpeare. 

2. To deny upon oath. 

And that felf chain about his neck, 

Which he forfwore moft monftroufly to have. Shakefpeare. 

Obferve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, 

How clear his voice, and how allur'd his look ! 

Like innocence, and as ferenely bold 

As truth, how loudly he forfwears thy gold ! Dryd. Juven. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun : as, to forfwear himfelf ; tube 
perjured ; to fwear falfely. 

To leave my Julia, (hall I be forfwcrn ? 

To love fair Silvia, (hall I be forfuorn? 

To wrong my friend, (hall 1 be much forfworn ? 

And ev’n that power which gave me firft my oath. 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Shakefpeare. 

One fays, he never (hould endure the fight 
Of that forfworn , that wrongs both land and laws. Daniel 
I too have fworn, ev’n at the altar fworn, 

Eternal love and endlefs faith to Thefeus ; 

And yet am falfe, forfworn : the hallow’d (brine, 

"I hat heard me fwear, is witnefs to my faKhood. Smith. 
To Forswe'ar. v. n. To fwear falfely ; to commit perjury. 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

— And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee,. 

For falfe fovfwearing , a'id for murder too. Shakef. Rich. Ill* 
ForsweaRer. n f. [from forfwear.] One who is perjured. 
FORT. n. f. [fort, i uuch.] A fortified houfe ; a caftle. 
They eredled a fort, which they called the fort del'or ; and 
from thence they bolted like beads of the foreft. Bacon. 

Now to th fort they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. Waller. 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeftpart. Denham's Sophy’ 
My fury does, like ]eAous forts, purfue 
With death, ev’n ftrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
FoRted. adj. [from fort.] Furnifhed or guarded by forts. 
Not ufed now. 

Your 


FOR 

Your defert fpeaks loud, and I (hould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom. 

When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A fried refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shakef Meafure for Meafure. 

FORTH, adv. [pop^, Saxon j whence further and furthejt.] 

1. Forward; onward in time. 

From that day forth 1 lov’d that face divine; 

From that fay forth I caft in careful mind 

To feek her out. Fairy f^ueen, b. i. cant. 9. 

2. Forward in place or order. 

Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, where, they 
fpeak in moft unchriftian manner. Whitgifte. 

Mad Pandarus fteps forth, with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death. Dryden's /.En. 

3. Abroad ; out of doors. 

Uncle, I muft come frth. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I have no mind of feafting_ forth to-night. Shakefpeare. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter ? 

W i 11 the n ot forth ? Shakefpeare. 

When Winter paft, and Summer fcarce begun, 

Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dryden's Virg. /En. 

4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of any place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are forth ; they 
will fend the enemy fecret advertifements; and they will not 
aifo (lick to draw the enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 

Even that funfhine brew’d a (how’r for him. 

That walh’d his father’s fortunes forth of France. Shakefp. 

5. Our into publick date ; publick view. 

You may fet forth the fame with farmhoufes. Peacham. 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth. 

Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth, 
i o fierce contention gave a profp’rous end. Wader. 

6. Throughly; from beginning to end. 

You, coufin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as feems you beft. Shakefp. 

7. To a certain degree. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expeCt juftification 
and falvation from the fufferings of Chrift; no further than 
we are wrought on by his renewing grace. Hammond. 

8. On to the end. 

I repeated the Ave Maria : the inquifitor bad me fay forth ; 

I (aid I was taught no more. Memoir in S.rype. 

Forth, prop. Out of. 

And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From firth the Greets of Pomfret. Shakefpeare. 

Some forth their cabbins peep. 

And trembling a(k what news, and do hear fo 
As jealous huffiands, what they would not know. Donne 
Forthcoming, adj. [forth and coming.] s Ready to appear:* 
not abfeonding; not loft. 1 V * 

Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fee that he be 
forthcoming. _ Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


FOR 

In his paflage thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whole confpiracy, defiring him to read it forthwith, and to 
remember the giver of it as long as he lived. South's Sermons. 
FoRtieth. adj. [fro mfrty ] The fourth tenth; next after 


tit ,,, r . , , W c J turning or ine onrew. 

We 11 fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shak H.V I 

fZVArZi and J Coming out; 

Forthiffuing thus, (he gave him firft to wield 
A weighty axe, ivith trueft temper fteel’d, 

And double eds;’d. p . > ~ , 

F °<fut flexionsl" ^ Strai/forwa^^ 

He ever going fo juft with the horfe, either forthright or 

lent 2’ horfe'his mind. 35 ^ b ° rr ° Wed ^ h0rfe \ bo , d "’ he 

W i^; rl i e ;if n :L r i nning /'-'^'^ , but a,moft 

winding, as if the lower ftreams would return to their form/ 
or that the river had a delight to play with itfelf. Sidnef b if 
Arrived there they paffed in forthright; 

For ftill to all the gate flood open wide. Fairy @ueen b i 
Here s a maze trod, indeed, 
hrough forthrights and meanders. Shakefpeare's Temped 

^. T1 ^fftbnght he rode to roufe the prey, 
hat (haded by the fern in harbour Jay, 

And thence diflodg’d. Dri-Jar,’, v • l > a- 7 

Th C e mXw.’ ^ ^ 

npL. - , . , Daniel s Civil War 

Of fnv’rV , n S ed heralds, by command 

A ffilemn council f rZlthtohe held^ Pr ° daim 
andaemomum. d v- t „ 

lvl.lton s Paradife Lfl, b. i. 


the thirty-ninth 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne 

Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part in valu> 
to the reft of Britain ; and, with refpedt to the profit that Eng 
land gains from hence, not the forty thoufandth part. Swift 
FoRtifiable. adj. [fromfortify.] What may be fortified. 
Fortification, n. f. [fortif cation, French, from fortify. J 

1. The fcience of military architedlure. 

Fortification is an art (hewing how to fortify a place wit! 

ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks ; to the enc 
that a fmall number of men within may be able to defend 
themfelvcs, for a confiderable time, againft the aftaults of 2 
numerous army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muft of neceffity fuffer great lofs. It is either regulai 
or irregular; and, with refpect to time, may be diftinguiftied 
into durable and temporary. Harris. 

ThePhoeacians, tho’ an unwarlike nation, yet underftood 
the art of fortif cation. Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. A place built for ftrength. 

Excellent devices were ufed to make even their fports pro¬ 
fitable; images, battles, and fortifications being then delivered 
to their memory, which, after ftronger judgments, might 
difpenfe fo me advantage. Sidney, b. ii. 

FoRtifier. n.f [from fortify ] 

1 . One who ere<Sts works for defence. 

7 he firtifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the com¬ 
modity afforded by the ground. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

2. One who fupports or fecures; one who upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who often had been 

the fortifiers of wickednefs, to the place of execution. Sidney. 
To FOfRTIFY. v. a. [fortifier, French.] 

1. Toftrengthen againft attacks by walls or works. 

Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. Shakef. Macbeth. 

He fortified the city againft befieging. Eccluf. 1. 4. 

2 . To confirm ; to encourage. 

... ^ Z^y fortified her defires, to fee that her mother had the 
like defires. Sidaey, b. ii. 

S’ 1 o fix; to eftabliffi in refolution. 

But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung and differ bent her fofter foul: 

7 he heroine affum'd the woman’s place. 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden 

A young man, before he leaves the ftielter of his father’s 

houfe, lhould bt fortified with refolution to fecure his vir- 
tues. , j 

Forth,a'ce. »./ ffiom fort ] A little fort; a blcclthoufe 
17.1 y /, ral s hts and "arrow paflages there lhould be fome 
Mtlefort,/age, or wooden caftle fet, which fhould keep and 

command the ftraight. ri j 

J-URTW. »./ [French.] A little fort raifed to defend a 
camp, particularly in a fiege. Hararer 

Thou haft talk’d 

Of pal i fadoes, for tins, parapets. Shakef Henry IV. p i 
Fortitude, n.f [fortitude, Latin.] J 7 P ' 

^Courage; bravery; magnanimity; greatnefs of mind; power 
of acting or differing well. ' ^ 

, , The king-becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

. ( he better fortitude 

Of patience, and heroick martyrdom 
Lnfung. . Milton's Paradife Loll h iv 

Fortitude is the guard and fupport of the other v\nnel • and 
without courage, a man will fcarce keep fteady o h s ilutv 
and fill up the charafler of a truly worthy man/ LbX' 

2. Strength ; force. Not in ufe. ' 

-r\ r ■ ■ wron g s his fame, 

JJefpairing of his own arm’s^ fortitude, 

compute*,.] The fpace of two weeks ’ f ° a ‘ Um 

frefl/and quick ’ XCellcM ™ e!lns , "/.making drink 

About a fortnight before T hud C ' (Cb"- S J a * urQ l Fiijlory. 

henfion, ’till about a/ ort „^ before r ’ W ‘ “ UCh a ,f pre - 
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Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-ran all, break¬ 
ing down all the holds and fortrejjes. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The trump of death founds in their hearing {brill; 

Their weapon, faith ; their frrtrefs was the grave. Fairfax. 

God is our fortrefs, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to fcale their flinty bulwarks. Sbak. Hen. VI. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd do&rines, 
as to guard them round about with legions of obfcure and 
undefined Words ; which yet makes thefe retreats more like 
the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreffes of 
fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS, adj. [fortuity French; fortuitus , Lat.J Ac¬ 
cidental; cafual; happening by chance. 

A wonder then it muft be, that there {hould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this moft beautiful 
world could be produced by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Ray on the Creation. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and ads fortuitous arofe. 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpnng. Blackmore. 
Fortuitously, adv. [from fortuitous.] Accidentally; cafual- 
Jy; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into wa¬ 
ter, and fcrtuitoufly {hared between all the elements. Rogers. 
Fortuitousness, n.f [from fortuitous.'] Accident; chance; 

Fo'rtunate. adj. [fortunatus, Latin.] Lucky; happy; 
fuccefsful; not fubjed to mifcarriage. Ufed of perfons or 
adions. 

I am moft fortunate thus accidentally to encounter you: 
you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

He figh’d; and could not but their fate deplore, 

So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
No, there is a neceffity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate : 

He keeps his objed ever full in fight. 

And that afi'urance holds him firm and right: 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 1 

But right before there is no precipice; > 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. Dry. 3 
Fo'rtunately. adv. [from fortunate.] Happily; fuccefl- 
ful!y. . , . 

Bright Eliza rul’d Britannia s ftate. 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. # Prior. 

Fo'rtunateness. n.f [from fortunate.] Happmefs; good 
luck; fuccefs. 

O me, faid fhe, whofe greateft fortunatenefs is more unfor¬ 
tunate than my filler’s greateft unfortunatenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 
FORTUNE. n.f\fortuna, Latin; fortune, ^French.] 
j power fuppofed to diftribute the lots of life accoiding to 

her own humodr. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, . 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

'Y\\ou%f fortune's malice overthrow my ftate. 

My mind exceeds the compafs of her wheel. Sbakef. H. VI. 
2. The good or ill that befals man. 

Rejoice, faid he, to-day ; 

In you th e. fortune of Great Britain lies: 

Among fo brave a people you are they _ 

Whom heav’n has chofe to fight for fuch a pnze. Dry den. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diftinguilhed from 
fortune, in that the latter is underftood to befal only rational 
agents, but chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
o The chance of life; means of living. 

** His father dying, he was driven to London to feek his 
- Swift, 

fortune. J 

a Event; fuccefs eood or bad. . . 

* This terreftrial globe has been furrounded by th & fortune 
and boldnefs of ma^y navigators. Temple. 

No, he Ihall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Our equal crimes fnall equal fortune give. Dryd. 'Innocence. 
s . Efhte; polTeffions. Jf ^ ^ 

As this inftruas thee, thou do’ft make thy way 
To noble fortunes. ^ 

That evelefs head of thine was firft fram d flefh 
To raife rny. fortunes. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
Prcferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour? Dryd. Virg. Pajt. 

The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. _ uu’ 

He was younger foil to a gentleman of a good birth, but 

foiali fortune. w f L 

6 . The portion of a man or woman : generally of a woman. 

I am thought fome heirefs rich in lands, 

Fled to efcape a cruel guardian’s hands ; 

Which may produce a ftor.y worth the telling, 

Of the next fparks that go a fortune fteal mg. Frol. toOrphan. 
The fortune hunters have already caft their eyes upon her, 
and take care to plant themfelves in her view. Spell at oi . 


FOR 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 

7. Futurity; future events. 

You who mens fortunes in their faces read. 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 

But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 

For only there is writ my deftiny. Cowley s Miflrefs. 

ToFo'rtune. v. n. [from the noun.] To befall; to fall 
out; to happen ; to come cafually to pafs. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befell. 

Behind hi" back, unweeting, where he ftcod, 

Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 

From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. Fairy Qiieen. 

It fortuned the fame night that aChriftian, ferving a Turk 
in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Turks prepared the next day to give a general aflault. Knolles. 

I’ll tell you as we pafs along. 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Sbakefpeare. 
Here fortun'd Curl to Aide. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Fg'rtuned. adj. Supplied by fortune. 

Not th’ imperious {hew 
Of the full fortun'd Casfar ever fhall 
Be brook’d with me. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'rtuneeook. n.f [fortune anti book.] A book confulted 
to know fortune or future events. 

Thou know’ll: a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love’s fort unebook ; 

On whofe fair revolutions wait 

The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Crafhaw. 

Fortunehu'nter. n.f. [fortune and bunt.] A man whofe 
employment is to enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himfelf by marrying them. 

We muft, however, diftinguifti between fortunehunters and 
fortuneftealers. Spectator, N°. 312. 

To Fo'rtunetell. v. n. [fortune and tell. ] 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity. 

We are Ample men; we do not know what’s brought to 
pafs under the profeflion of fortunetelling. Sbakefpeare. 

I’ll conjure you, I’ll fortunetell you. Sbakefpeare. 

The gypfies were to divide the money got by Healing lin- 
nen, or by fortunetelling. Walton's Angler. 

2. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortunetelling lines. Clcaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller. n.f. [fortune and teller.] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller . Sbakefpeare. 

A Welchman*being at a feflions-houfe, and feeing the pri- 
foners hold up hands at the bar, related to fome of his ac¬ 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunetellers ; for if they 
did but look upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they {hould live or die. Bacon's Apopbtbegmsi 

Haft thou given credit to vain predictions of men, to dreams 
or fortunetellers, or gone about to know any fecret things by 
lot? Duppa's Rires for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a 
fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the fetting up of a for¬ 
tuneteller. L'Eflrange, Fable 94. 

Long ago a fortuneteller 

Exactly faid what now befell her. Swift. 

FO'RTY. adj. [peopejrag, Saxon.] Four times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty ot them. Sbak. Coriol. 
Fie that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to be better, 
*tis forty to one lofes. L'Ef range. 

FO'RUM. n.f. [Latin.] Any publick place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judge in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes, to accule or excufe, 
to complain or defend. Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 

And near a forum flank’d with marble {hines. 

Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore. 

Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

ToForwaVder. v. a. [for and wander.] To wander wildly 
and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling’ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. Fairy Queen, b. >• 
FO'RWARD. adv. [poppeapb, Saxon.] Towards; to a part 
or place before; onward; progrelfively. 

When fervent forrow flaked was, 

She up arofe, refolving him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth’ pafs. Fairy Queen. 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers may go for - 
ward to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the 
loweft to the higheft things. Hooker, b, v. f. 20. 

He that is ufed to go forward, and findetn a ftop, falleth or 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon s Effays. 

Fo'rward. 
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Fo'rward. adj. [from the adverb.] 

1. Warm; earneft. T 

They would that we {hould rememoer the poor, which I 

alfo wa s forward to do. Ga/ - n * 10 * 

2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. r Jr 

You’ll ftill be too forward. Sbakefp. Two Cent, of I erona. 

Unfkill’d to dart the pointed fpear* 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 

v Ready ; confident ; prefumptuous. . 

0 Q]d Butes’ form he took, Anchifes fquire, 

Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire; 

And thus falutes the boy,- too forward for his years. Dryd. 

4. Not referved; not over modeft. 

’Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Sbakef Rich. 111 . 

5. Premature; early ripe. T tt 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Sb. K. 111 . 

6. Quick; ready; hafty. ' 

The mind makes not that benefit it ftiould of the informa¬ 
tion it receives from civil or natural hiftorians, in being too 
forward or two flow in making obfervations on the particular 
faCts recorded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, 'confidered feparately the parts out of which thefe 
propofitions are made, they would not perhaps have been fo 
forward to believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior: oppofed to pofterior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. Sbakefpeare. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

To Fo'rward. v. a. [from the adverb.] 

1. To haften; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or improve¬ 
ment. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to fave them ; 
fo we may houfe our own country plants to forward them, 
and make them come in the cold feafons. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Whenever I fhine, 

I forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 

*).. Topatronife; to advance. 

Forwarder, n.f. [fromforward.] He who promotes any 
thing. 

Fo'rwardly. adv. [from the adjc&ive.J Eagerly; haftily; 
quickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have felt, 
fhould not fuffer us too forwardly to admit preemption. Atter. 

Fo'rwardness. n.f [from forward .] 

1. Eagernefs; ardour; readinefs to atft. 

Abfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely 
approve either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hook. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifter intent and purpofe, whofe forwardnefs is.not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame catife with a bet¬ 
ter and fincere meaning. Hodker , b. iv.7. 9. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people were in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafin with incredible affection. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, 3 s his teachers were 
fain to reftrain his forwardnefs : to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the fame training, might hold pace with 

Wotton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence; affurance; want of modefty. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into company, 
and to cherifh in them, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardnefs and affurance. Addifon on Italy. 

Fo'rwards, adv. Straight before; progreflively. 

The Rhodian {hip palled through the whole Roman fleet, 
backwards and forwards feyeral times, carrying intelligence 

„ Jrbutbm on Coins. 

rOSSE. n.f. [fojja, Latins fih Welch ] A ditch ; a moat; 

an intrenchment thrown up by the fpade. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

Fo'sseway. n.f. [foffe and way.] One of the great Roman 
inroads through England, fo called from the ditches on each 
fide. 

FO'SSIL. adj. [fojfilis, Latin ; foffile, French.] That which is 
dug out of the earth. 

Fhe/ # /{hells are many of them of the fame kinds with 
tnole that nrv,tf - a. —-~i > • ^ . 
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It is of a middle nature, between fofftl and animal,'being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable 
J- a j ts Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fo'ssil. n.f. . r 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, becaule we dil- 

cover them by digging into the bowels of the earth, ate called 
by one common name foffils ; under which are comprehended 
metals and minerals. Locke. 

Many kinds of foffils are very oddly and elegantly fliaped. 

Bentley s Sermons: 

By the word foffil, ufed as a denomination of one of three 
general divifions of natural produ&ions, we underftand bodies 
formed ufually within the earth, fometimes on its furface, and 
fometimes in waters ; of a plain and Ample ftrudure, in which 
there is no vifible difference of parts, no diftin&ion of veffels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfect as the whole. Hill s Mat. Med » 

To FO'STER. v. a. [ poyrjnan, Saxon.J 

1. To nurfe; to feed ; to fuppDrt^ to train up. 

Thy threat’ning colours now wind up* 

And tame the favage fpirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion fofter'cl up at hand, 

It may fie gently at the foot of peace. Sbakefp. King John. 

Some fay that ravens fofler forlorn children. Sbakefpeare . 

Our kingdom’s earth ftiould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood, which it hath fjlered. Sbakef R. JL 
That bafe wretch, 

Bfed on alms, and foflerd with cold difties, 

With feraps o’ th’ court. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fofering has always been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Davies on Ireland. 

No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fofers no venom, fince that Scots plantation. Cleaveland . 

The fon of Mulciber, 

Found in the fire, arid fojler'd in the plains* 

A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. /En. b. vik 

2. To pamper; to encourage. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up iii 
blood by his naughty fathef. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To cherifti j to forward. 

Ye fojlering breezes, blqw ; 

Ye foftening dews, ye tender fliowers defeend. Thcmfen. 

Fo'sterage. n.f [homfojler.] The charge of nurfing; aL 
terage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and fofi'eragi 
of this child* who being, perchance, but fome bafe and ob¬ 
fcure creature, was caft from the top of her temple into the 
lake adjoining; and, as the poets have feigried, changed by 
Venus into a fifti, all but her face. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

Fosterbro'ther. n.f. [poyreji bjurSeji, Saxon. 3 One bred 
at the fame pap ; one fed by the fame nurfe, 

Fosterchi'ld. n.f [ yoyrep cdb, Saxon.] A child riurfed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fo/lerchildren do' love and are beloved of their fofter- 
fathers. Davies on Ireland. 

The goddels thus beguil’d. 

With pleafant ftories, her falfe fofler child. Addif Ov. Met. 

Fosterda'm. n. f [fofler and dam.] A nurfe ; one that per¬ 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to a young child. 

1 here, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung ; 

Th z fojlerdafn loll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryden'i /En. 
terea'rth. n. f [fofler and earth.] Earth by which the 
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■'7 now appear upon the neighbouring {hores; and the 
relt ^ ch as ma y be prefumed to be at the bottom of the adia- 
Cetl ' f ^ s - , Woodward's Natural Hijicry. 

rcj/ilot rock fait, and fal gemm, differ not in nature from 
ch other; nor from the common fait of fait fprings, or that 
he fea > when P ure - Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 


plant is nourifhed, though it did not grow at firft in it. 

In vain, the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foflerearth; 

But when the alien compoft is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails ! Phillips. 

Fo sterer. n.f [from fofler.] A nurfe; one who gives food 
in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to foferers; the rich mefl 
felling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children: 
in the opinion of the Irifh fofteririg has always been a ftron<ret 
alliance than blood ; and the fofterchildreri do love, arid are 
beloved of their fofterftthers and their fept, more than of their 
own natural parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland\ 

Fosterfa'ther. n.f [ poyreppabep, Saxon.] One who 
gives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren do love and are beloved of their 
fflerfatbers * and their fept* more than of their own natural 
parents and kindred. AWr Ireland. 

1 he duke of Bretagne having been an hoft and a kind of 
parent or flft erf other to the king, in his tendernefs of age and 
weaknefs ot fortune* did look for aid this time from kins 

Hcm > , , ^ ■ Bacon's Henry Vlt 

Tyrrheus, t\\z fofler father of the beaft, 

_ Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Dryden's Mn. 

Fostermother, n.f [fofler and mother.] A nurfe. 

Fosternurse n.f [fofler and nurfe.] This is an improper 
compound, becaufe foJleY and nurfe mean the fame.] A 
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Oiir fofiernurfe of nature is repofe, 

The which he lacks. Shakefpeare*s King Lear. 

FVsterson. n.f [ fojier and jon .] One fed and educated, 
though not the fon by nature. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move; 

O of celeftial feed! O fof erf on of Jove! Dryd. Virg.PaJJ. 
FOUGA DE. n.f. [French.] In the art of war, a fort of lit- 
'tie mine in the manner of a well, fcarce more than ten feet 
wide and twelve deep, dug under fome work or fortification, 
and charged with barrels or facks of gunpowder to blow it 
up, and covered over with earth. DILI. 

Fought. The preterite and participle of fight+ 

Fo'ughten. [The paffive participle of fight . Rarely uftd.] 
Contefted ; difputed by arms. 

. On the faughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving fires. Miltons Paradife LoJl , h. vi. 

FOUL. adj. [/a/j, Gothick; pul, Saxon.] 

1. Not clean;" filthy; dirty; miry. Through moft of its fig- 
nifications it is oppofed to fa:r. 

My face is foul with weeping. Job xvi. 16. 

It’s monftrous labour when I wafh my brain, 

And it grows fouler. Shake/. Ant. and Clecpatra. 

He that can travel in deep and/W ways, ought not to fay 
that he cannot walk in fair. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

The ftream is foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains. Addifon. 

2 . Impure ; polluted; full of filth. 

With foul mouth, 

And in the witnefs of his proper ear, 

To call him villain. Shake/ Meafure for Meafure. 

Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon th efoul difeafe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Intemperance and fenfuality debafe mens minds, clog their 
fpirits, and make them grofs, foul, liftlefs and una&ive. Tillotf 

3. Wicked; deteftable; abominable. 

Jefus rebuked th e foul fpirit. Mar. ix. 25. 

He hates foul ieafings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 

This is the groffeft and moft irrational fuppofition, as well 
as the foulejl atheifm, that can be imagined. Hale. 

Satire has always (hone among the reft. 

And is the boldeft way, if not the beft. 

To tell men truly of their foulejl faults. 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. Dryden. 

4. Not lawful; not according to the eftablifhed rules. 

By foul play were we heav’d thence. 

But bleffedly help’d hither. Shakefpeare s Tempejl* 

5. Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 

Th’ other half did woman’s fhape retain, 

Moft loathfom, filthy, foul, and full of vile difdain. F. £ht. 
Haft thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shakefpeare’s Tempejl . 

Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite the me¬ 
mory of foul things than in the immediate obje&s ; and there¬ 
fore, in pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. Bacon. 

6. Difgraceful; (hameful. 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 

That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav’n. Milton’s Paradife LoJl , b. i. 

Who firftfeduc’d them to that/aa/revolt ? Milt. P. LoJl. 
Reafon half extin£l. 

Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 

The foul diforder. Thomfon’s Spring. 

7. Coarfe; grofs. 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table with 
them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, and fpoil the beft 
provifions in cooking. Felton on the Clajftcks. 

8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; wanting purgation 
or mundification. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow. 

And with what danger near the heart of it. Shake/ H. IV. 

9. - Not bright; not ferene. 

Who’s there befides fiul weather ? 

One minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Sh. K. Lear. 

Be fair or foul , or rain or fhine, 

The joys I have profefs’d, in fpite of fate are mine. Dryd. 

10. With rough force; with unfeafonable violence. 

So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard : 

As ftlips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. JJAaUer. 

In his fallies their men might fall foul of each other. Clarend. 
The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the 
heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, while men fall foul 
upon his laws. South’s Sermons. 

11. [Among feamen.] Entangled: as, a rope is foul of the 
anchor. 


F O U 

To Foul. v. a. [ j: ulan, Saxon.] To daub; tobemire; to 
make filthy ; to dirty. 

Sweep and cleanfe your walks from autumnal leaves, left 
the worms draw them into their holes, and foul your gardens. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

While Traulus all his ordure fcatters, 

To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Sw’ft; 

She fouls a fmock more in one hour than the kitchen-maid 
doth in a week. Swift’s Directions to Servants. 

Fo'ulfaced. adj. [ foul and faced.] Having an ugly or hate¬ 
ful vifage. 

If black fcandal, or foulfac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of yopr impofition. 

Your mere enforcement (hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakef. R. III. 
Fo'ully. adv. [from foul.] Filthily; naftily ; odioufly; 
hatefully; fcandalouflv ; difgracefully ; (hameiully. 

We in the world’s wide mouth 
Live fcandaliz’d, and foully fpoken oft Shakefp. Henry IV. 
The letter to the protedtor was gilded over with many 
fmooth words ; but the other two did fully and foudyiet forth 
his obftinacy, avarice and ambition. Hayward. 

O brother, brother ! Filbert ftill is true; 

I foully wrong’d him : do, forgive me, do. Gay. 

Foulmou'thed. adj. \_foul and mouth.] Scurrilous; habi¬ 
tuated to the ufe of opprobrious terms and epithets. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foulmouth’d 
man as he is, and faid he would cudgel you. Shah. H. IV: 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmouthed a witnefs 
never appeared in any caufe. Addifon. 

My reputation is too well eftabliihed in the world to re¬ 
ceive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed fcoundrel as he. Arbuth. 
Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between, 

Scolds anfwer foulmouth’d fcolds; bad neighbourhood I 
ween. Swift. 

Fo'ulness. n.f. \from foul.] 

1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs ; naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont to make garments that were not 
deftroyed but purified by fire ; and whereas the fpots or foul - 
nefs of other cloaths are wafhed out, in thefe they were ufually 
burnt away. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

2. Pollution; impurity. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs , 

No unchafte a6tion, or difhonour’d ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. Shakefp: 
There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free from all 
pollution or foulnefs: it is the virgin of the world. Bacon; 

3. Hatefulnefs; atrocioufnefs. 

He by an affe&ion fprung up from exceflive beauty, flhould 
not delight in horrible foulnefs. Sidney. 

Conful, you are too mild: 

The foulnefs of fome fads takes thence all mercy: 

Report it to the fenate. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difeharging all its filth 
and foulnefs into this one quality, as into a great fink or com¬ 
mon Ihore. South’s Sermons. 

4. Uglinefs; deformity. 

He’s fallen in love with y<?ur foulness, and (he’ll fall in love 
with my anger. Shake/: eare’s As you like it. 

The fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The foulnefs of th’ infernal form to hide. Dryden s ABn: 

5. Diftionefty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppofed to hvpocrify and infincerity,. and all falfe- 

nefs or foulnefs of intentions; efpecially to that perfonated 
devotion, under which any kind of impiety is wont to be dif- 
guifed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Found. The preterite and participle paffive of find. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: I am found of 
them that fought me not. l* v * *• 

To FOUND, v. a. [fundare, Latin ; fonder, French.] 

1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Math. vit. 
He hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablifhed it upon the 

floods. Pf xxM 2r 

2. To build ; to raife. 

Thefe tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre. 

Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Davies. 

They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenae rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia/eaW, ^ 

And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Dryden’s AEn: 

3. To eftablifh ; to eredf. 

This alfo (hall they gain by their delay 

In the wide wildernefs ; there they (hail found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, ^ 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Mdt. 
He founding a library, gathered together the adls of the 
kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 13* 

4. To give birth or original to: as, he funded an art; he 
funded a family. 

5. To raife upon, as on a principle or ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of fome 

fchoolmen, 
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fchoolmen, that dominion i sfounded in grace; yet as that is 
but an opinion, fo were it admitted as the moft certain truth, 
it could never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. 

Decay of Piety. 

A right to the ufe of the creatures is founded originally in 
the right a man has to fubfift. Lwke. 

Power, founded on contract, can defeend only to him who 
has right by that contract. Locke. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance 
of his times. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

6. To fix firm. 

Fleance is efcap’d. 

—Then comes my fit again : I had elfe been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakcf Macbeth. 

To Found, v. a. [fundere, Latin; fondre, French.] To form 
by melting and pouring into moulds; to caft. 

Foundation, n.f [ fondatlon , French.] 

j. The bafis or lovver parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which 
beareth up the one, that root which miniftreth unto the other 
nourifhment and life, is in the bofom of the earth concealed. 

Hooker , b.i. f 1. 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation , 

To bury all. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

O Jove, I think, 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch, I mean. 

Where they fhould be reliev’d. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

1 draw a line along the fhore; 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden’s AEn. 

2. The a£t of fixing the bafis. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft. 

Since their foundation , came a nobler gueft. Tickel. 

3. The principles or ground on which any notion is raifed. 

If we give way to our paffons, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet; but if we refill 
and conquer them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in 
our minds. Tillotfon , Sermon 6. 

That (he (hould be fubje<ft to her hulband, the laws of man¬ 
kind and cuftoms of nations have ordered it fo; and there is 
a foundation in nature for it. Locke. 

4. Original; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firft foundation there¬ 
of, all men have either been taken as lords or lawful kings in 
their own houfes. Hooker , b. i. f. 10. 

5. A revenue fettled and eftablilhed for any purpofe, particularly 
charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a foun¬ 
dation^ $ wl j u 

6. Eftablifhment; fettlement. 

Fo'under. n.f. [from found.] 

1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; one who prefides at 
the ere&ion of a city. 

Of famous cities we the founders know ; 

But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 

Are nature’s bounty : ’tis of more renown 

To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 

Nor was Proenefte’s funder wanting there, 

Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber; * 

Found in the fire, and fofter’d in the plains; 

A ftiepherd and a king at once he reigns. ’ Dryden’s AEn. 

2. One who eftabhfties a revenue for any purpofe. 

The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their funders charity in the duft laid low. Dryden 

. Th ! s hath been experimentally proved beyond contradic¬ 
tion by the honourabl e founder of this leflure in his treatife 
of the air. p , 

3. One from whom any thing has its original or beginning^ ° ' 

■ And the rude notions of pedantick fchools^ 

Biafpheme the facred founder of our rules. Rfcommon. 

T ho ,awfrom hi g h > with juft difdain* 

1 he dead infpir d with vital breath again. 

Struck to the center with his flaming dart 

Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden’s AEn 

confine S rl J Th* l .^f ound f r of Stuart race, had he not 
confined all his views to the peace of his own reio-n his fon 

had not been involved in fuch fatal troubles. Addif Freehold 

Nor can the fkilful herald trace 
r J'he founder of thy ancient race. c -a 

4 ' caliinUmVlf d nCh ' ] A , 0 " e W,1 ° foi ' ,11s reFiy 

calling melted matter into moulds. 5 ^ 

ounders add a little antimony to their bell-metal, to make 

»eli and^end \ ^** nch ^ To caufe fachtfor 'e- 

to the ground ^ 3 f ° 0t ’ that he is UnabIe tokt 

Phoebus’ deeds are. founder’d, 

nf* PnomM L„1_ p ■ _ _ 

Shakefpeare’s Timpejl. 


i iicedus iteeds at 
Ur ni §ht kept chain’d below. 
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I have foundered nine fcore and-odd pofts; and here, tfaVfel- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour; 
taken Sir John Colevile of the Dale, a moft furious knight: 
but what of that? he faw me and yielded. Shake/. Henry IV: 

Thy fkumbWng founder’d. can trot as high 

As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfeh 

Brutes find out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder’d horfe will oft debate. 

Before he tries a five-barr’d gate. Sivift. 

If you find a gentleman fond of your horfe, perfuade you! 
m after to fell him, becaufe he is vicious, an & foundered into 
the bargain. Swift’s Directions to the Groom. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, drive them through the 
hardeft and deeped roads, without danger of foundering or 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to find them neither 
refty nor vicious. Swift . 

To Fo'under. v. n. [from fond * French, the bottom.] 

1. To fink to the bottom. 

New (hips, built at thofe rates, have been ready to founder 
in the feas with every extraordinary ftorm. Raleigh’s E/Jays. 

2. To fail; to mifearry. 

In this point 

All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyfick 

After his patient’s death. K ak fpeare’s Henry V 1 IL 

Fo'undery. n.f [ fonderi Fr. from found.] A place where 
figures are formed of melted metal; a caftinghoufe. 

Fo'undung. n.f. [from found of find J A child expofed to 
chance; a child found without any parent or owner. 

We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as foundlings , to 
be trained up by grief and forrow Sidney. 

I pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own* 

And into noble families advance 

A namelefs iffue ; the blind work of chance. Dryd Juven. 
I (hall mention a piece of charity which is pra&ifed by moft 
of the nations about us : I mean a provifion for fr.-ndlings, or 
for thofe children who, for want of fuch a provifion, are ex¬ 
pofed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural parents. Addifon . 

The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s diftrefs* 

And long had fought his fuff’rings to redrefs ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling’s part. 

To teach his hands fome beneficial art 

Praflis’d in fleets. Gay’s Tr'svm. 

Foundress, n.f [from founder.] 

1. A woman that founds, builds, cftablifhcsj or begins any 

thing. 1 

2 , A woman that eftablilhes any charitable revenue. 

For of their order (he was patronefs, 

Albe Chariffa was their chiefeft foundrefs. Fairy ghteen, b. i. 

For zeal like her’s, her fervants were to (how; 

She was the firft, where need requir’d to go; C 

Herfelf the found: efs, and attendant too. Drxdtn \ 

FOUNT. I . rr ; J 

FOUNTAIN. J *•■/* lf on G Latin y fontame, French.] 

1. A well; a fpring. 

He fet before him fpread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 

Ambrofial fruits, fetcht from the tree of life; 

And from the fount of life ambrofial drink. Milt. Par. Reg, 

2 . A fmall bafon of fpringing water 6 

Proofs as clear as founts in July* when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIH. 

Uaia a man drink better from the funtain when it is finely 
paved with marble* than when it fwells over the green turf? 

VT Taylor's Rule of living holy , 

Narcifius on the graffy verdure lies; \ 

But whilft within the cryfount he tries C 

To quench his heat, he feels new heat arife. Addifon 3 

3* A jet; a fpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures : the One that 
fprinkleth or fpouteth water ; the other a fair receipt of water 
without filh, or fl.me, or mud. Bacon, Efay J. 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. U j 

All afiions of your grace are of a piece, as waters keep 
the tenor of th?ir fountains : your coitlpaffion is genera], and 
las the fame effecSt as well on enemies as friends. Dryden 

5. Original; firft principle ; firft caufe. } 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodnefs. Comm. Prayer. 

r„ ilr ° U may redu< r e , man y thoufand bodies to thefe few general 
figures, as unto their principal heads and fountains. Piacham 

t V ° ne c "y ma y well be reckoned not only the fea'of 
felons and° mnler M’ T ° nl) ’ the of habits and 

^TrS.** w»iS.ibi31 
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So large 

The profpecl was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Miltons Farad. Reg 
Fo'untful. adj. [fount and full.] Full of fprings. 

But when the fountful Ida’s top they fcal’d with utmoft 
hafte, 

All fell upon the high-hair" d oaks. Chapman's Iliads. 

To Foupe. v. a. To drive with fudden impetuofity. A word 
out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confeflion of Arrangers, as fmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe 
their words out of the throat with fat and full fpirits. Camden. 
FOUR. adj. [ peopep, Saxon.] 1 wice two. 

Juft as I widl’d, the lots were caft on four ; 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope's Odyjfey , h. ix. 

FOURBE. n.f. [French.]' A cheat; a tricking fellow. % Not 
in ufe. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings difmal tydings ; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 

Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourbe.. Denham. 

FouRFo'ld. adj [four and fold.] Four times told. 

He {hall reftore the lamb fourfold , becaufe he had no pity. 

2 Sa. xii. 6. 

FOurfc/oted. adj. [for and foot. ] Quadruped; having 
twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 1 

From fight difluaded the fourfooted train, r 

Now beat the hoof with Nefl'us on the plain. Dryden. j 
Fotjrsco're. adj. [four andfcore.] 

1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and crofted the 
ocean to Spain, having loft fourfcore of their {hips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a common¬ 
wealth, maintaining a navy of fourjcorc diips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourfcore years, 
obtained great veneration from all fober Proteltants. Clarend. 

2 . It is ufed eliiptically for fourfcore years in numbering the 
age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek; 

But at fourfcore it is too late a week. Shak. As you like it. 
Some few might be of ufe in council upon great occafions, 
’till after threefcore and ten ; and the two late minifters in 
Spain were fo ’till fourfcore. Temple. 

Foursquare, adj. [fur and fquare.] Quadrangular; having 
four fides and angles equal. 

The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall carried fcur- 
fquare , of great height and beauty; and on each fquare cer¬ 
tain brazen gates curioufly engraven. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

Fourteen, adj. [peopejvcyn, Saxon.] Four and ten; twice 
feven. 

She fays I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for fheer ale. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Fourteenth, adj. [from fourteen.] The ordinal of fourteen ; 
the fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eyes of fome not open before th e fourteenth 
day. Brown's Vulgar. Err our s, b. in. c. 26. 

Fourth, adj. [from four.] The ordinal of four; the firft 
after the third. 

A third is like the former : filthy hags ! 

Why do you {hew me this ? A fourth ? ftart eye ! 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
Fourthly, adv. [from fourth.] In the fourth place. 

Fourthly , plants have their feed and feminal parts uppermoft, 
and living creatures have them lowermoft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
FourwheEled. adj. [four and wheel.] Running upon twice 
two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwhcel'd cars, compact and ltrong. 

The mafty load could bear, and roll along. Pope's OdyJJey. 
Fo'utra. n.f [from foutre , French.] A fig ; a feoff; an act: 

of contempt. p . . 

A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. H. IV . 
FOWL. n. f. [pugel, pihl, Saxon; vogel, Dutch.] A winged 
animal; a bird. It is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes. 

The beafts, the fifties, and. the winged fowls , 

Are their males fubjedls, and at their controuls. Shakefp. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houfe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for the Summer; butme- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anfwered, do you not 
think me as wife as divers fowls, to change my habitation in 
tLf Winter feafon. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

This mighty breath 

Inftructs th e fowls of heaven. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Fowl. v. n. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 


FoEvler. n.f [from fowl.] A fportfman who purfues birds. 
The fowler , warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift early fteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades, 

Offenfive to the birds. Phillips. 
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With flaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 

When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'wlingpiece. n.f. [fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

’Tis neceffary that the countryman be provided with a good 
, fcwlingpi'ece , to deftroy and fcare them away. Mortimer. 
FOX. n.f [pox, Saxon; vos, vofch , Dutch.] 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with {harp ears and a 
bulky tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or fmall animals. 

1 he fox bar ks not when he would fteal the lamb. Shakef 
He that trufts to you. 

Where he ftiould find you lions, finds you bares ; 

Where foxes, geefe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes , than the fortrefles of fair warriours. Locke. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 
FoRcase. n.f. [fox and cafe.] A fox’s {kin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcafe for a fox, 
than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for a cafe. L’Ef range. 
Fo'xchase. n. f. [ fox and chafe.] The purfuit of the fox 
with hounds. 

See the fame man, In vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a foxchafe , wife at a debate. Pope , Epijllei. 

Fo'xevil. n.f. [fox and evil ] A kind of difeafe in which the 
hair Iheds. 

Fo'xgloves. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 
cup of the flower conftfts of one leaf, which is divided into 
fix ample long fegments : the flower confifts of one leaf, is 
tubulofe and compreffed, and a little reflexed at the brim: 
thefe flowers are difpofed in a long fpike, and always grow 
upon one fide of the ftalk : the ovary of the flower becomes a 
roundilh fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the mid¬ 
dle: it has two cells, in which many fmall feeds are con: 
tained. V Miller. 

Foxhu'nter. n.f. [fox and hunter.] A man wiaofe chief am¬ 
bition is to {hew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out fteals the 
fox. L'EJlrange , Fable 104. 

John Wildfire, foxhunt er, broke his neck over a fix-bar 
gate. SpeBator, N°. 561. 

' FoRship. n.f. [from fox.] The charadter or qualities of a 
fox; cunning; mifehievous art. 

Had’ft thou foxjhip 

To banifti him that ftruck more blows for Rome, 

Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
FoRtrap. n.f [fox and trap.] A gin or fnare to catch 
foxes. 

Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to fet a 
foxtrap. Tatler , N°. 56. 

Foy. n.f. [foi , French.] Faith; allegiance. An obfolete 
word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 

And of them both did foy and tribute raife. Fairy Queen. 
To Fract. v. a. [fraBus, Latin.] To break ; to violate; to 
infringe. Found perhaps only in the following paffage. 

His days and times are paft, 

And my reliance on his fraBed dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefpeare's Timm • 

FRACTION, n.f. [fraBion, Fr. fraBio, Latin.] 

1. The a dt of breaking ; the ftate of being broken. 

It hath been obferved by feveral, that the furface of the 

earth hath been broke, and the parts of it diflocated ; but more 
particularly feveral parcels of nature retain ftill the evident 
marks of fraBion and ruin. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 

computed, nor the fun, whereby years are accounted, con- 
fifteth of whole numbers, but admits of fraBions and broken 
parts* Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13* 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraBion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fractional, adj. [from fraBion.] Belonging to a broken 
number. . . 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing ana 
decreafing numbers, commonly called abfolute or whole num¬ 
bers, and negative or fraBional numbers. Cocker s Arithmetic «• 
FRA'CTURE. n.f. [fraBura, Latin.] 

1. Breach ; feparation of continuous parts. 

That may do it without any great fraBure of the more 

liable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the 
laws thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The feparation of the continuity of a bone in living bodies. 
But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy, 

That fo the broken bones may joy, 

And tune together in a well-fet fong, 

Eull of his praifes, 

Who dead men raifes ; 

FraBures well cur’d, make us more ftrong. Hcrlert. 

+ ' ' FraBures 
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FraBures of the fcull are dangerous, hot in confequence of 
the injury done to the cranium itfelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Fra'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was dreffed, and the fraBured bones united toge¬ 
ther. Wifeman s Surgery. 

FRA'GILE. adj. [fragile, French ; fragilis, Latin.] 

1. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes. 

That nat ure’s fragile veflbl doth fuftain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

The ftalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 

’Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne’s line. Denham. 

A dry ftick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in the moift fubftance 
there is lefs reft than in what is drier and more fragile. Glanv. 

2. Weak; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 

Much oftentation, vain of fleftily arms, 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war. 

Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou’ll fet. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Fr a g iE 1 t y. n.f. [from fragile. ] 

1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs fragility , 
decodl bodies in water for two or three days. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

2 . Weaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be deftroyed. 

Fearing the uncertainty of man’s fragility, the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles's HJlory. 

3. Frailty; hablenefs to fault. 

All could not be right, in fuch a ftate, in this lower age of 
fragility. Wotton. 

FRA'GMENT. n.f [fragmentum, Latin.J A part broken 
from the whole; an imperfedl piece. 

He who late a feeptre did command. 

Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 

Cowley, in his unlinilhed fragment of the Davideis, has 
{hewn us this way to improvement. Watts's Improvement. 

If a thinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
nefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, ftiould be flit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs 
With the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment 
ftiould not keep its colour. Newton's Opt. 

FkACMENTARY. adj. [from fragment.] Compofed of frag¬ 
ments. A word not elegant, nor in ufe. 

P* e is gone; {he’s gone: when thou know’ft this, 

V\ hat fragmentary rubbifh this world is. 

Thou know ft, and that it is not worth a thought * 

„ Vrnn 0WS 'r J?° that thinks it nought. ’ Donne. 

FRA GO R. n.f. [Latin.] Anoife; a crack; a crafh. 

1 urlu d by hideous/r^rx, as before 
The flames defeend, they in their breaches roar. Sandvs 
?»/ [fragrantia, Lat.J Sweetnefs of fmell j 
Fragrancy. 5 plearing feent; grateful odour. 

Eve feparate he fpies, 

Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where {he flood 
Halr-fpy d. Milton's Paradife Loll, b. ix. 

hnap am r m0re p eafed t0 . furve y m y r °ws of coleworts and cab- 
fee S the P teX S IT" ‘f 7 fu "/ ra W and verdure, than to 
cial heats P ° f ^ ^ 

Not lovelier feem’d Narciffus to the eye; ' 47 ‘ 

Nor, when a flower, could boafl mote fragrancy. Garth. 

Sca S rce\ WaS , he W 'r ei t0 < ’ uench wh< * fervent fleam 
hcarce wenty meafures from the living ftream 

To coo one cup fuffic’d: the goblet crown’d, 

FRA'GRANrr 0 ^ Po f“’ s °V‘h b. ix: 

fmell ° J - f/'W, Latin.] Odorous ffweet of 


The nymph vouchfaf'd to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

I he flow’rs, lefs blooming than her fade; 

Their feent, Iefs/r^r*™/ than her breath. »• 

As XT' With fweet feent 

_ y-may conTudeXm”?;" 26 C ° loUr ^.fmell/^/y. 

Frail, n.f * ‘ Moitimers Hujbandry. 

i. A bafket made of ruflies. 

for weaving baikets. 
f R W L 'iT’ lf ra £ ilis > Latin.] 

" ftroyed.' ^ ^ cafualties; eafily de- 

1 know my body’s of fo frail a kind, 
orce without, fevers within can kill. j v,, • 

when with care we have raifed t-hio • • Davies. 

happinefs, we find, at laft kil l H lma S ln ary treafure of 

frail and periling and h ‘f IF er,als of the ft ruaure 
fand. panning, and the foundation itfelf is laid in the 

a. Weak of refolution • li.u . Rogers, Sermon c. 

of to tr n U 'i s hb' U urs U - IXt «£* crsd ”"“ ‘old them 
1 *■ ’ t0r lf others may do amifs, then may 
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thefe alfo fpeak amirs: man is frail, and prone to evil* and 
therefore may foon fail in words. Tay’nr s Guide to Devotion. 
Fra'jlness. n.f. [from frail.] Weaknefs; inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frailnejfes and uncertainties 
of this fublunary world fo tottering and linftabie as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris . 

Fra'ilty. n.f. [from flail.] 



Ere I to thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel. Milton's Agonihes. 
God knows our frailty , pities bur weaknefs, and requires 
of us no more than we are able to do. Locke . 

2. Fault proceeding from weaknefs; fins of infirmity. 

Love did his reafon blind. 

And love’s the nobleft frai'iy of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe; 

Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. Dryden . 

Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 

And here, ev’n then, {hall my cold duft remain ; 

Here all its frailties , all its flames refign. 

And wait, ’till ’tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope: 

FRATSCHETJR. n.f. [French.] Freftmefs; coolnefs. A 
word foolifhly innovated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summei--ev’nings you repair. 

To tafle the fraifeheur of the purer air. Dryden. 

PRAISE, n.f [French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 

To FRAME, v. a. 

1. To form or fabricate by orderly confti uclion and union of 
Various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked fall; 

The one fair fram'd of burnilh’d ivory, 

The other all with fiiver overcaft. Spenfer. 

2. To fit one to another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do 
other fuch neceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to fight. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World, 
Hew the timber, faw it out, frame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer's Husbandry . 

3. To make; to compofe. 

Then chufingout few words moft horrible. 

Thereof did verfes frame. Spenfer . 

Fight valiantly to-day; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 

For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. Shakefp . 

4. To regulate; to adjuft. J 

Let us not deceive ourfelves by pretending to this excellent 
knowledge of Chriftjefus our Lord, if we do not frame our 
lives according to it. Tillotfon. 

5. 10 form to any rule or method by ftudy or precept. 

Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way ; but thou w\\t frame 

Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it, 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shakefp. H. VI* 

6. To form and digeft by thought. J 

The moll abftrufe ideas are only fuch as the underftandins: 
rfjnes to itfelf, by joining together ideas that it had either from 
objedts of fenfe, or from its own operations about them. Locke . 
Full of that flame his tender feenes he warms. 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies ; 

And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. Pope's Odyffev 
How many excellent reafonings are framed in the mind of a 
man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of years ? Watt r 

7. To contrive; to plan. 

Unpardonable the piefumption and infolence in contrivinsr 
and framing this letter was. Clarendon , b. viii 

8. Fo fettle; to fcheme out. 

^ h° u gh I cannot make true wars, 

111 frame convenient peace. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus 

oTfie. nVeM; in a bad fenfc : as > to fi*~ a ftory 

Aftronomers, to folve the phasnomena,/vr OT ^ to their con- 
ceit eccentricks and epicycles. r> 

Frame, n.f. [from the verb.] ** acm ' 

1. AUbrick; any thing confirmed of various parts or mem- 

°l the heavcnl y arch (hould diffolve itfelf if 
celeftial (Spheres ftould forget {heir wonted J Td bv 
irregular volubihry turn thenrfelves any way, T ittigh? 

madC ° f trCeS Up ° n f ranm of timbtf wfth tu/rets 
and arches, were anciently matters of magnificence. Bacon 

A, J h h f f f re .- thy ? lonous works, parent of good I 

^Divine Cecilia MU. Parad. Lojl. 

Inventrels of the vocal 'frame. 
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Dryden. 
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The orate waS adamant; eternal frame, 

Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came, 

T he labour of a god ; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench’d to make it ftrong. Dryd. 
We fee this va ft. frame of the world, and an innumerable 
ifiultitude of creatures in it; all which we, who believe a 
God, attribute to him as the author Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

2. Any thihg made fo as to inclofe or admit fomething elfe. 

Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on into a conve¬ 
nient wooden frame , to keep them from mifchances. Boyle . 
His picture Icarcely would deferve 2frame, Dryden s Juvenal, 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, 
being put into a frame where it may be fwiftly turned round 
its axis, will, in turning, fhine, where it rubs againft the palm 
of one’s hand. Newton’s Opt . 

3* Order; regularity; adjufled feries or difpofition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock* 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright. Shakefpeare. 

Your ftecTdy foul preferves her frame ; 

In good and evil times the fame. Suyfi. 

4. Scheme ; order. 

Another party did refolve to change the whole frame of 
the government in ftate as well as church. Clarendon, 

5. Contrivance j proje&ion. 

John the Baftard, 

Whofe fpirits toil in frame of villanies. Shakefpeare* 

6. Mechanical conftru&ion. 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a favage beaft, 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has lick’d it into fhape and frame. Hudibras. 

Fra'mer. n.f [horn frame j ppemman, Saxon.] Maker; 
former ; contriver ; fchemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his fortune, 
fhculd be improper, if all his a&ions were predetermined. 

Hammond?s Fundamentals, 
There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in the 
firft original framer of thofe medals. Arbuihnot on Coins. 
Tra'mpold. n.f [This word is written by Dr. Hacket from - 
pul. I know not its original.] Peevifh; boifterous; rugged; 
croffgrained. 

Her hufband ! Alas, the fweet woman leads an ill life with 
him: Ihe leads a very frampold life with him. Shakefpeare, 
The frampul man could not be pacified. 

Hackeds Life of Williams. 
FRANCHISE, n.f [franchife, French] 

1. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege ; immunity ; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other franchifes , and 
erecSted corporate towns among them. Davies on Ireland, 

His gracious edi£t the fame franchife yields 
To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. Dry den. 

3. Diftruft; extent of jurifdiftion. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the corpo¬ 
rations, that they fhall not be travelled forth of their own 
franchifes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

To Franchise. v. a. [from the noun.] To enfranchife; to 
make free; to keep free. 

I lofe no honour 

In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 
My bofom franchis’d , and allegiance clear. Shak. Macbeth. 
Fra'ngible. adj. [frango, Latin.] Fragile; brittle; eafily 

broken. . 

Though it feem the folideft wood, if wrought before it be 
well feafoned, it will fhew itfelf very frangible. Boyle, 

Fra'nion. n f [Of this word I know not the derivation.] A 
paramour ; a boon companion. 

Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a-mincing minion. 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. 

Might not be found a franker fr anion. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
FRANK, adj. [franc, French.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. . 

Themoifter forts of trees yield little mofs, which is for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of the fap into the boughs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
They were left deftitute, either 'by narrow provifion, or 
by their frank hearts and their open hands, and their charity 
towards others. Spratt s Sermons. 

’Tis the ordinary praftice of the world to bz frank of civi¬ 
lities that coft them nothing. L’EJlrange. 

2. Open; ingenuous; fincere ; not referved. 

3. Without conditions ; without payment. 

Thou haft it Won ; for it is of frank gift, 

And he will care for all the reft to fhift. Hubberd s Dale. 
a. Not reftrained ; licentious. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Spenjer . 

Frank, n.f. [from the adjeaive.] 

I. A place to feed hogs in; a fty : fo called from liberality of 

food. 


Where fups here ? Doth the old boar feed in the old 
frank ? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You’ll have immediately, by feveral franks , my epiftle to 
lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank, v. a. [from the noun.] 
ii To {hut up in a frank or fty. Hamnci\ 

Tell Richmond this from me, . 

That in the fty of this moft bloody boar* 

My foil George Stanly is frank’d up in hold : 

If I revolt, off goes young George’s head. Shak. Rich. III. 

2. To feed high ; to fat; to cram. Junius and Ainfworth. 

3. [From the adje&ive.] To exempt letters from poftage. 

My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and you fee I 
fend this under his cover, or at lea fk franked by him. Swift. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank’d. 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d. Pope. 

Frankalmoi'gne. n.f The fame which we in Latin call 
libera eleemofyna, or free alms in Englifh; whence that tenure 
is commonly known among our Englifii lawyers by the name 
of a tenure in frank aumone , or frankalmoigne, which, accord¬ 
ing to Britton , is a tenure by divine fervice. Ayliffe’s Par erg. 
Fra'nkincense. n.f. [frank and incenfe\ fo called perhaps 
from its liberal diftribution of odour.] 

Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces or drops, 
of a pale yellowifti white colour ; a ftrong fmell, but not dif- 
agreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and refinous tafte. It is very 
inflammable. The earlieft hiftories inform us, that fankin- 
cenfe was ufed among the facred rites and facrifices, as it ftill 
continues to be in many different parts of the world. As well 
however as the world has at all times been acquainted with 
the drug itfelf, we are ftill uncertain as to the place whence 
frankincenfe is brought, and much more fo as to the tree 
which produces it. It is commended againft diforders in the 
head and breaft, and againft diarrhoeas and dyfenteries. Hill. 
Take unto thee fweet fpices, with pure frankincenfe. Exod. 

I find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten in 
India. Brerewood on Languages, 

Black ebon only will in India grow, 

And od’rous frankincenfe on the Saboean bough. Dryd. Virg. 

Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the ifle. Pope. 

Fra'nklin. n.f. [from frank?] Afteward; a bailiff of land. 
It fignifies originally a little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englilhed a gentleman fervant. 

A fpacious court they fee. 

Both plain and pleafant to be walked in. 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. Fai. Queen. 
Fra'nkly. adv. [from frank.'] 

1. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. 

Oh, were it but my life. 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance, 

As frankly as a pin. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Me a Jure. 

If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againft me, now forgive m e. frankly. Sh. H. VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. vii - 42 - 

By the toughnefs of the earth the fap cannot get up to 
fpread fo frankly as it fhould do. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds than 
cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their fongs. Spell. 

2. Without conftraint; without referve. 

The lords mounted their fervants upon their own horfes; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly lifted themfelves, 
amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty horfe. Clarend. 

He entered very frankly into thofe new defigns, which were 
contrived at court. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Fra'nkness. n.f [from frank ] 

1. Plainnefs of fpeech ; opennefs; ingenuoufnefs. . 

When the conde duke had fome eclairciffment with the 
duke, in which he made all the proteftations of his fincere 
affe&icn, the other received his proteftations with all con¬ 
tempt;,and declared, with a very unnecefiary franknefs, that 
he would have no friendlhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of fenfe, and.always treate 
her as fuch during the whole time of courtlhip: his natura 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing anything 
difagreeable, as his fincerity and franknefs of behaviour ma e 
him converfc with her before marriage in the lame manner 1 
intended to do afterwards. Addifon’s Guardian. 

2. Liberality; bounteoufnefs. 

3. Freedom from referve. . , 

Upon occafion of the pictures prefent, he delivered With 1 1 
franknefs of a friend’s tongue, as near as he could, word by 
word, what Kalander had told him touching the ft ran S 

flory. &ti % 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all an openne ^ 
and franknefs of dealing, and a name of certainty an ve 
rarity. J Bacon, EJay b- 
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Fr ankple'dge. n.f [ franciplegium , Latin, of franc, i. e. 
liter pledge , i. e. fidei iujfor.] A pledge or furety for free¬ 

men. For the ancient cuftom of England, for the preferva- 
tion of the publick peace, was that every freeborn man at 
fourteen years of age, religious perfons, clerks, knights and 
their eldeft Tons excepted, fhould find fecurity for his fidelity 
to the king, or elfe be kept in prifon : whence it became 
cuftomary for a certain number of neighbours to be bound 
for one another, to fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to anfwer the trangreffion of any one abfent- 
ing himfelf. This was called frankpledge , and the circuit 
thereof was called decenna , becaufe it commonly confifted of 
ten houfholds; and every particular perfon, thus mutually 
bound, was called decennier. This cuftom was fo ftricftly ob- 
ferved, that the fheriffs, in every county, did from time to 
time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the age of 
fourteen years, and fee that they combined in one dozen or 
other: whereupon this branch of the fheriff’s authority was 
called vifus franciplegii, view of frankpledge. Cowel. 

FRA'NTICK adj [ corrupted from phrenetick, phrencticus, 
Latin ; (pgevflncos .] 

1. Mad; deprived of underftanding by violent madnefs; out- 
rageoufly and turbulently mad. 

Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad ; 

Of Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 

Or Cebel’s frantick rites have made them mad. FairyQueen. 

2. Transported by violence of paflion ; outrageous; turbulent. 

Efteeming, in the frantick error of their minds, the great- 
eft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and the higheft wis¬ 
dom foolifhnefs. Hooker, b. iii. f 8. 

The lover, frantick. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakefpeare. 

To fuch height their frantick paffion grows, 

That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. Dryden. 

She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 

Calls out Lucia. Addifon’s Cato. 

Fra'ntickly. adv. [from frantick.] Madly; outrageoufly. 

Fie, fie, how frantickly I fquare my talk ! Shakefpeare. 

Fra'ntickness. n.f [from frantick.'] Madnefs; fury of 
paflion. 

FRATERNAL, adj. [ fraternel , French ; fraternus, Latin ] 
Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming brothers. 

One fhall rife 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d. 

Over his brethren. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions ; and upon their unfuccefsfulnefs, the cenfures of 
the'church, until he reform and return. Hammond’s Fundam. 

Plead it to her, 

With all the (Length and heats of eloquence 

Fraternal love and friendfhip can infpire. Addifon’s Cato. 

Frate rnally. adv [from fat.rnal] in a brotherly manner. 

Frate'rnity. n.f [frat emit c, French ; fraternitas, Latin.] 

1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation ; fociety; affociation; 

brotherhood. J 

I is a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and fraternities , 
and all manner of civil contra&s, to have a ftridt regard to 
the humour of thofe we have to do withal. L’ Ejirc.nge’7Fables. 

3. Men of the fame clafs or chara&er. 

With what terms of refpea knaves and fots will fpeak of 
their own fraternity. South’s Sermons. 

bRATR ici DE. n.f [fratricide, French; fratricidium, Latin.] 
I he murder ot a brother. 

FRAUD n.f [fraus, Latin'; fraude, Fr.] Deceit; cheat; 
tnck; artifice; fubti’ity ; ftratagem. 

None need the frauds of fly Uiyfl'es fear. Dryden’s /£n. 

R fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

P , ho afks if force or fraud obtain’d his ends. Pope. 

RA L I D r UL ’. ad P [f raU( l and full.] Treacherous; artful; 
tnckifh; deceitful ; fubtle. 

The welfare of us all 

Flangs on the cutting fhort that fraudful man. Shak. H. VL 
# Fie, full of fraudful arts, 

I his well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden’s /En. 

^n FULLY *^ fraudful. ] Deceitfully; artfully ; 

ubtilly ; treacheroufly ; by ftratagem. 

^r iENCE - l n ‘ f : U raudulent ^ Latin.] Deceitfulnefs; 
dujlency. J trickifhnefs; pronenefs to artifice. 


T-.T . . - ..> j/iuuvm-ia iu e 

Ve admire the providence of God in the 


Srrir.fr .~ rrF u ’. ,uu,tc u ‘ VJUU 111 ine continuance of 

aenpture, notwithflandmg the endeavours of infidels to abo- 

n> and Ihefraudulcna of hereticks always to deDrave the 


fame. 


always to deprave the 
1 ?p . /, Hooker, b. v. / 22k 

I Full xf LEN a ^' [ frauduleux, Fr. fraudulent^, Latin.] 
i% * uil of artlhce 5 trickifh; fubcle; deceitful J 


He with ferpent tongue 
^fraudulent temptation thus began. 

ohe mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul : 
I ne -« • .1 ... > 


Milton. 


■ potion mantled in the golden bowk Pope’s Odyjfey, 
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2. Performed by artifice; deceitful; treaehcrousi 
Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 

And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Fra'udulently. adv. [from fraudulent.] By fraud; by de¬ 
ceit ; by artifice; deceitfully. 

He that by fatft, word, or fign, either fraudulently or Vio¬ 
lently, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make refti- 
tution. Taylor’s Rule f living holy* 

FR AUGHT, particip.pajf. [from fraight , now written freigk.] 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow Teas that part 
The French and Englifii, there mifcarried 
A veffel of our country, richly fraught* Shakefpeare. 

With joy 

And tidings fraught , to hell he now return’d. Milt. P. Lof* 
And now approach’d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rifing fun, 

And precious fand from fouthern climates brought. Dryden , 

2. Filled; ftored; thronged. 

The Scripture \s fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker. 

By this fad Una, fraught with anguifh fore. 

Arriv’d, where they in earth their fruitlefs blood had fpilt. 

Fairy Queen , b. i. cant. 6. 
I am do fraught with curious bufinefs, that i leave out cere¬ 
mony. Shakejpeare’s Winter s Tale. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and underftanding do clarify and break up in the commu¬ 
nicating and difeourfing with another. Bacon, EJfay 2.8* 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
Abdallah and Balfora were fo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poflefted with fo conftant 'a paflion for each 
other, that their folitude never lay heavy on them. Guardian « 
Fraught, n.f [from the participle.] A freight; a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy. crown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with tb yfraught*. 

For ’tis of afpicks tongues. Shakejpeare’s Othelcb. 

The bark that all our bleffings brought, 

Charg’d with thyfelf and Jame^, a doubly royal fraught. Dry. 
To Fraught, v. a. [for freight, by corruption.] To load; 
to crowd. 

Hence from my fight: 

If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthinefs, thou dy’ft. Skakefp. Cymbeline'. 
Fr a'ughtage. n.f. [fromfraught.] Lading; cargo. A bad 
word. 

Our fraughtage, fir, 

I have convey’d aboard. Shakef Comedy of Err our St 

Fray. n.J. [ ejfraycr ; to fright, French.] 

1. A broil; a battle ; a fight.' 

Time tells, that on that ever bleffed day, 

When Chriftian fwords with Perfian blood were dy’d. 

The furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chafed through forefts wide. Fairfax* 
I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays. 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. Shak. H. VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray , 

To toil and ftruggle through the well-fought day. Pope.. 

2. A duel; a combat. 

Since, if we fall before th’ appointed day, 

Nature and death continue long their fray. Denham ■ 

T. he boafter Paris oft defir’d the clay 
With Sparta’s king to meet in Angle fay. Pope’s Iliad* 
To Fray. v. a. [effrayer, French.] To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth pleafe all beafts, but that his looks them fray, 

VV ithin a bufh his dreadful head doth hide. 

To let them gaze, whilft he on them may prey. Spenfer. 

So diverfely themfelves in vain they^r^-, 

Whilft fome more'bold to meafure him ftand nigh. Fa. Quc 
Fifties are thought to be frayed with the motion caufed by 
rioife upon the water. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Thefe vulturs prey only on carcafes, on fuch ftupid minds 
as have not life and vigour enough to fray them away. 

Government of the Tonrue. 

2. [ frayer, French.] To rub. 4 

FRFAKi n.f [frech, German, faucy, petulant; ppaec, Saxon* 
fugitive] 

1. A fudden and caufelefs change of place. 

2. A fudden fancy ; a humour; a whim ; a capricious prank. 

O . but 1 fear the hck\Q freaks, quoth {he, 

Ot fortune, and the odJs of arms in field. Fairy Queen* 
When that freak has taken poffeflion of a fantaftical head, 
the difiemper is incurable. L’EJlrange, Fable uo. 

She is fo reftlcfs and peevifh that fhe quarrels with all about 
her, and fometimes in a freak will inftantly change her habi- 
tatloni Spectator, N°. 427. 
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FRE 

To vex foe more, he took afreak 
To flit my tongue, and make mefpeak. Swift. 

To Freak, v.a. [A word, I fuppofe, Scotch, brought into 
England by Thomfon.] To variegate; to checquer. 

There furry nations harbour : 

Sables of glofly black, and dark embrown’d. 

Or beauteous, freak'd with many a mingled hue. Thomfon . 
Fre’akish. adj. [from freak."] Capricious; humourfome. 

It may be a queftion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the mor tfreakijh of the two ; for file was ftill the fame uneafy 
fop. L'Ejlrange , Fable 173. 

Fre'akishly. adv. [from freakifh.] Capricioufly; humour- 
fomely. 

Fre'akishness. n.f [from freakijh.] Capricioufnefs; hu- 
mourfomnefs; whimficalnefs. 

To Fream. v. n. [ fremere , Lat. fremir , French.] T o growl 
or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE. n.f. [flech , a fpot, German; whenc e feckle, 
freckle .] 

1. A fpot raifed in the fkin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue; 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 

Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the fkin. Dryden. 

2. Any fmall fpot or difcoloration. 

The cowflips tall her penfioners be; 

In their gold coats fpots you fee : 

Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 

In thofe freckles live their favours. Sh. Midf Night's Dream. 
The farewel frofts and eafterly winds now fpot your tulips ; 
therefore cover fuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Evelyn. 

Fre'ckled. adj. [from freckle.] Spotted; maculated; difco- 
loured with fmall fpots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook, 

Th 0 freckled trout to take 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 

The even mead, that erfl brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, 

Wanting the feythe, all uncorre&ed, rank, 

Conceives by idlenefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V• 

Now thy face charms ev’ry fhepherd. 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck difplay’d. 

Envy breeds in ev’ry maid. , Swift. 

Fre'ckly. adj. [from freckle. ] Full of freckles. 

Fred. The fame with peace; upon which our forefathers 
called their fan&uaries fredjlole , i. e. the feats of peace. . So 
Frederic is powerful, or wealthy in peace; Winfred , vi&orious 
peace ; Reinfred , fincere peace. Gibfon's Camden. 

FREE. adj. [ppeah, Saxon ; vry , Dutch.] 

1. At liberty; notavaflal; not enflaved; not a prifoner; not 
dependant. 

Do faithful homage, and receive/m honours, 

All which we pine for now. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

A free nation is that which has never been conquered, or 
thereby entered into any conditions of fubje£lion. Temple. 
Free , what, and fetter’d with fo many chains? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power 
to do what he will ? ? Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow’r: 

Thus far could fortune; but fhe can no more : 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains, 

Nor fears the victor’s rage, nor feels his chains. 

Set an unhappy prif’ner free? 

Who ne’er intended harm to thee. 

2. Uncompelled ; unreftrained. 

Their ufe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that 
being a matter of private action in common life, where every 
man was free to order that which himfelf did; but this is a 
publick conftitution for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

It was free , and in my choice whether or no I ftiould pub- 
Jifh thefe difeourfes; yet the publication being once refolved, 
tlie dedication was not fo indifferent. South. 

3. Not bound by fate ; not neceffitated. 

Freely they flood who flood, and fell who fell. 

Not free , what proof could they have giv n fincere 
Of true allegiance, conftant faith, or love. 

Where only what they needs muft do, appear d ; 

Not what they would ? Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. 111. 

4. Permitted; allowed. 

Why, fir, I pray, are not the ftreets as free 
For me as for you ? Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

DeTaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome, leaves free to all. Milton. 

5. Licentious; unreftrained. 

O con fpi racy! 

Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night. 

When evils are moft free? Shak. Julius Cre far. 

Phyficians are too free upon the fubje<ft, in the converfation 
©f their friends. # Temple. 

The criticks have been very free in their cenfures. Felton. 

I know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feem faults. Pope. 


Prior. 
Prior. 
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6; Open; ingenuotis. 

’Tis not to make me jealous ; 

To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves compatiy, 

Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well, 

Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Shak. Othello. 

Caftalio, I have doubts within my heart; 

Will you be free and candid to your friend ? Otway's Crph. 

7. Acquainted; converfingwithout referve. 

Being one day very free at a great feaft, he fuddenly broke 
forth into a great flaughter. Hakewill on Providence. 

Free and familiar with misfortune grow. 

Be us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe. Prior, 

8. Liberal; not parlimonious. 

Glo’lter too, a foe to citizens, 

O’ercharging your free purfes with large fines, 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

No ftatute in his favour fays. 

How free or frugal I fhall pafs my days ; 

I, who at fometimes 1'pend as others [pare. Pope's Horace. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, fhould never be 
allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or propriety in them 
atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too free of thefe 
in his latter works. Pope. 

9. Frank; not gained by importunity ; not purchafed. 

We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his noble free 
offers left us nothing to afk. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

10. Clear from diftrefs. 

Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind, 

Leaving^F?* things and happy {hows behind. Shak. K. Lear. 

11. Guiltlefs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the free , 

Confound the ign’rant. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryden. 

12. Exempt. 

Thefe 

Are fuch allow’d infirmities, that honefty 

Is never free of. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 

And free from confcience, is a flave to fame. 

Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 

From which the happy never muft be free. 

Their fteeds around, 

Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfa&ions. Lode . 

13. Invefted with franchifes; pofiefling any thing without vaf- 
falage ; admitted to the privileges of any body. 

He therefore makes all birds of every fe£t 
Free of his farm, with promife to refpedt 
Their feveral kinds alike, and equally protedh 
Friend! 

What do’ft thou make a-fhipbonrd ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark-ftaring mad, that thou fhou’dft tempt the fea ? Dryd. 

14. Without expence; by charity, as a freefchool. 

To Free. v.a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To fet at liberty; to refeue from flavery or captivity; to 
manumit; to loofe. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procefs of great nature thence 
Free'd and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, . 

If any be, the trefpafs of the queen. Shakef. Wi inter 's Tale. 
He recovered the temple, freed the city, and upheld the 
laws which were going down. 2 Mac. 11. 22. 

Can’ft thou no other mafter underftand, 

Than him that free'd thee by the pretor’s wand ? 

Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 

My jav’lin fhall revenge fo bafe a part, 

And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. 

2. To rid from ; to clear from any thing ill. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better way to 
be free'd of thefe inconveniencies the pafiions of thofe meet- 
ing s gave him, than to difloive them. Clarendon. 

Hercules , 

Free'd Erymanthus from the foaming boar. ? Dry'ft. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryaen s rtrg. 

3. To clear from impediments or obftructions. 

The chafte Sibylla (hall your fteps convey, 

And blood of offer’d victims free the way. Dry * • 

Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey, 

By force the furious lover free'd his way. Dry e • 

4. To banifti; to fend away; to rid. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. 

Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives, ^hakejpe 

, To exempt. • 7> 

For he that is dead is free'd from fin. Kom. • / 

, To unlock; to open. 

This mafter-key . , 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. ^ 0 * 

' FrEEBO 0T£*'. 
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Freebo'oter. n.f [free and booty. ] A robber; a plunderer; 
a pillager. 

The £entifhmen, perceiving that Perkin was hot followed 
By any Englifh of name; and that his forces confifted moftly 
of bafe people and freebooters , fitter to (poll a coaft than to 
recover a kingdom, profefled their loyalty to the king. Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any 
Irifli frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed under their com- 
miffion, taken all the feamen who became prifoners to them 
of that nation, and bound them back to back, and thrown 
them overboard into the fea. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Freeboo'ting. n.f Robbery; plunder; the a& of pil¬ 
laging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh 
handfomely in his way;, and when he goeth abroad in the 
night on freebooting , it is his beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 

Fre'eborn. n.f [free and born] Not a flave; inheriting 
liberty. 

O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 

And cr ufti y our freeborn brethren of the world ! Dryden. 

I fhall fpeak my thoughts like a freeborn fubjedt, fuch 
things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
am fure no Frenchman durft. Dryden s AEn. Dedication. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to fervile fhame; 

Who from confent and cuftom draw 

The fame right to be rul’d by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 

Freecha'ppel. n.f. [free and chappel.] Such chappels as are 
of the king’s foundation, and by him exempted from the jurjf- 
ditftion of the ordinary. The king may alfo licenfe a fubje<fl 
to found fuch a chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 
the ordinary’s vifitation. Cowel. 

Fr e'ecost. n.f. [free and cojld] Without expence; free from 
charges. 

We muft not vouch any man for an exa& mafter in the 
rules of our modern policy, but fuch a one as has brought 
himfelf fo far to hate and defpife the abfurdity of being kind 
U P onfreeco/ly as not fo much as to tell a friend what it is 
o’clock for nothing. South's Sermons. 

Fre'edman. n.f [freed and man.] A flave manumitted. 
Liberties. 

The freedman joftles, and will be preferr’d ; 

Firft come, firft ferv’d, he cries. Dryden*s Juv. Sat. 1. 

Fre'edom. n.f. [from free.] 

1. Liberty; exemption from fervitude; independence. 

Fhe laws themfelves they do fpecially rage at, as moft re¬ 
pugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

O freedom ! firft delight of human kind ! 

Not that which bondmen from their mafters find. 
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The privilege of doles; nor yet t’ inferibe 
Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe enfranchifement with eafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryden'sPerf. 

2. Privileges; franchifes; immunities. 

By our holy Sabbath have I fworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your City's freedom. Shakefpeare. 

3. Power of enjoying franchifes. 

. This P r ' nce firft ga vo freedom to fervants, fo as to become 
citizens of equal privileges with the reft, which very much 
increafed the power of the people. Swift. 

4 * Exemption from fate, neceffity, or predetermination: 

. I elfe muft change 

heir nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
f heir freedom ; they themfelves ordain’d their fall. Milton. 
n every.fin, by how much the more free will is in its 
cftoice, by fo much is the a& the more finful; and where there 
not mg to importune, urge, or provoke the will to any a£L 

about that°afl UCh “ h ' gher ^ perfeaer de | ree ° f /"^ 

• 5- Unreftraint. ' Oouth s Semens. 

I will that all the feafts and fabbaths lhall be all days of 

6 . The U ftl a "f' f lf° m f °: the J ews in realm ' ' Ale. x. 

nience. ? ^ 6 wlthout an y P a «icular evil or inconve- 

l' Eafe ? r Pacd ' f y ' n doing or fhowing any thino- 
S° TED - I** Not retrained in the 

TOk- F e W|11 fetters P ut upon this fear, 

Freeh n ° Wg ° e j - 10 °Sbahfp 
ftrained ED ‘ ** and W ] & 

Love mu & freehearted be, arid voluntary: 

Ft * f H 0 ™ TrTf ° r F lSs COn{lr M Davies. 

which a man^hokleth f n< f T . lat land or tenement 


fare's Hamlet . 
riberal; unre- 


Fee; fee-tail, or for life. Freehold in law is the right that & 
man has to fuch land or tenements before his entry or feifiire. 
Freehold is fometimes taken in opposition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called either bockland, that is, 
holdcn by book or writing, Or fold and, that is, holcleh with¬ 
out writing. The former was hed by far better conditions^' 
and by the better fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentlemen, 
being fuch as we now cal \ freehold. The latter was commonly 
in the pofieflibn of clowns, being that which we now call at 
the will of the lord. Cowel. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief fhould be available, 
touching the’ freehold or inheritance thereof, but only where it 
were made by matter of record, to be found in fome of her 
majefty’s treafuries. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unfpeakable pleafure in calling any thing one’s 
own : a freehold^ though it be but in ice and fnow. Mill make 
the owner pleafed in the pofTeflion, and flout in the defence of 
it. ‘ Add fen's Freeholder'y N°. r. 

My friends here are very fevy, and fixed to the freehold f 9 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. Swift. 

i fholild be glad to poffefs a freehold that could not be takeri 
from mb by any law to which I did not give my own confent. 

Swift to Ldrd Middleton . 
Freeholder, n.f. [from freehold.] One who has a free¬ 
hold. 

As extortion did .banifti the old Englifli freeholder , who 
could not live but under the law; fo the laW did banifti the 
Irifli lord, who could not Jive but by extortion. Davies. 
Free'ly. adv. [fromfree.] 

1. At liberty; without valfalage ; without flavery ; without de¬ 
pendence. 

2. Without reftraint; lavifhly. 

If my fon were my hufband, I would freelier rejoice in that 

abfence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his bed, where.he would fhew moft love. Shakefp. Coriolan . 

I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace. 

You would drink freely. Shakef. Henry IV. 

3. Without fcruple; without referve. 

Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel. 

And cenfure freely who have written well. Pope's Effi. on Grit. 

4. "Without impediment. 

Lo follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks iii 
true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when we 
may freely eat wheat-bread among men. Afcham's Scboolmajlcr . 
The path to peace is virtue : what I ftiow, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow : 

Fortune was never worfbipp’d by the wife ; 

ix? U u 5 fet aI ° ft f ° o]s ’ ufur P s the & ies - Dryden's Juv . Sat. 

5. Without neceflity ; without predetermination. 

Freely they flood who flood, and fell who fell. Milton. 
He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of reafonable beings * 
they who comply with his grace,'comply with it freely, and 
they who re/eft it, do a\fo freely rejeft it. Rogers's Sermons. 

6. Frankly; liberally. 

By nature all things have an equally common ufe: nature 
Jreety and indifferently opens the bofom of the univerfe to all 
man in . South's Sermons. 

T opontaneoufly; of its own accord. 

Ire'eman. n.f [free and man.] 

1. One not a flave; not a vaflal. 

' .1, H o r u rath f Caalar were living, and die all Haves, tftaii 
that Lasfar were dead, to live all freemen ? Shakefp . Jul. Collar 

.. lf tc L br . eak from the conduft of reafoh, and to wan^ 

that reftraint of examination and judgment which keeps us 
from chufing or doing the worfe, be liberty, true liberty, mad 
men and fools are only the freemen. Locke 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or immunities. 

you made ns fr ee?nen of: the continent, 

W hom nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 
What this union was is expreffed in the preceding 
veile, by their both having been made freemen on the 
ame ay. . Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

R J 0 a^o fea re^ * ^ Unconftrained; without 

To befreemlnSed, and cheerfully difpofed at hours of meat- 
lleep, and exercife, is one of the beft precepts of long lafting! 

Fre'eness. n.f. [fromfree.) Bmoni Hjfuy 3 ,. 

1. The ftate or quality of being free. 

2. Opennefsj unrefervednefs; Ingenuoufnefs; candour. 

the confemot m3y Pard ° n if he P ‘ eafe ’ for ** fi**fi « 

3. Gelierofity; liberality. Dryden. 

I hope it will never be fald that the laity, who by the elerew 

Z S 7 in ' h ^ corporatLs exceed 

FREEscH^ot h.n thnTeZfTA 0f , ? ivi T k Sprat ' 

ing is given without pay 7 ] Ch °°' m wh,ch learn - 

10 give a civU education to the youth of this land in the 

9 time 
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time to come, provifion was made by another law, that there 
ihould be on zfreefchool at leaft erefted in every diocefs. Davies. 
Two clergymen Hood candidates for a fmall freefcbool in 

-(hire, where a gentleman of intereft in the country, 

who happened to have a better underftanding than his neigh¬ 
bours, procured the place for him who was the better 

fcholar. „ , 

Freespo'ken. adj. [ free and fpoken.] Accuftomed to lpea 

without referve. t 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or ieven , 
aniongft whom there was one that was a dangerous man, and 
began to take the like courfes as Marcellus and Regulus had 
done: the emperor fell into difcourfe of the injuftice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name of the two ac- 
cufers • and faid, what Ihould we do with them, if we had 
them now ? One of them that was at fupper, and was afree- 
fpoken fenator, faid, Marry, they fliould fup with us. Bacon . 
Fre'estone. « f [free and Jione.] Stone commonly ufed in 

^Freefone is fo named from its being of fuch a conftitution 
as to be wrought and cut freely in any direaion. Woodward. 

I faw her hand: Ihe has a leathern hand, a freefone- 
coloured hand. Shakefpeare's As you like it 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or freefone, and 
always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

Freethinker, n.f [free and think."] A libertine j a con¬ 
temner of religion. 

Atheift is an old-falhion’d word: I’m a freethinker , child. 

Addifon's Drummer. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of aSion, which is the foie end, how remote foever 
in appearance, of all objections againft Chriftianity. And 
therefore the freethinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that 
if you pull out one fmgle nail, the whole fabnck muft fall to 
the ground. Swift’s Argument againfi aboltjhmg Chnjiiamty. 
Freewi'll. n.f. [free and will.] 

1 , The power of directing our own actions without conitraint 

by neceflity or fate. . , 

1 We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this or that 

defire: this feems to me the fource of all liberty; in this feems 
to confift that which is improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntarinefs; fpontaneity. 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 
realm, which are minded of their own freewill to go up to 

Jerufalem, go with thee. Ezr.vu. ij. 

Freewo'man. n.f. [free and woman.] A woman not en- 
ll^vcd 

All" her ornaments are taken away of zfreewoman s fte is 

become a bondflave. r . , _ ' *"*• «• 

To Freeze, v. n. preter .froze, [vnefen, Dutch. J 
i. To be congealed with cold. . 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 
_„ n . pr Ray on the Creation. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
ino- at equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well ferve men to reckon their years by as the motions of the 
^ ^ Locke % 

i. To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze, , „ t 7TTT 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefpeare s Henry VIll. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs freezes. ShakeJ. Kich. III. 
Heav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal. 

And thro’ the cryftal vault appear’d the (landing hail. Dry do . 
To Freeze, v. a. pret .froze-, part, frozen or froze. 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. To kill by cold. . 

When we both lay in the held. 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, ^ 

Ev’n in his garments \ Shakefpeare s Richard ll . 

My matter and miftrefs are almo & frozen to death. Shakefp. 
q To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Sh.Rom. and Juliet. 

Death came on amain. 

And exercis’d below his iron reign; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze Dryden. 
To Freight, v.a. preter. freighted-, part, fraught ; which 
being now ufed as an adje&ive, freighted is adopted, [fretter, 

i.^l'o^load a (hip or veflel of carriage with goods for tranf- 
toortation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens fent their (hips, 

Frauzht with the minifters and inftruments 

Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Crejfida , Prologue. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe. 

Who freights a (hip to venture on the feas ; 
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With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden'sjuv, 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Pope s Odvjfey, h i. 

2. To load as the burthen ; to be the thing with which a veflel 
is freighted. 

I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It Ihould the good Ihip fo have fwallow’d, and 
Th z freighting fouls within her. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

Freight, n.f 

1. Any thing with which a Ihip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 

The leaky veflel groans beneath the weight. Dryden's En. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of goods. 

Freighter, n.f. [fretteur, French.] Fie who freights a 

veflel. 

Fren. n.f A worthlefs woman. An old word wholly for¬ 
gotten. 

But now from me his madding mind is ftart, 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his (mart, 

So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenfer's Pafi. 

FRENCH Chalk, n.f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denfe, of a 
fmooth glofly furface, and foft and un&uous to the touch ; of 
a greyilh white colour, variegated with a dulky green. Hill . 

French chalk is undluous to the touch, as fteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence of ftone. Wood. 
To Fre'nchify. v. a. [from French.] To infedt with the 
manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Con- 
feflor than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the defire 
of foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in 
foreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exa&ly Frenchified. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Fre'netick. adj. [frenetique, French; (pfsvvnxos ; generally 
therefore written phrenetick.] Mad; dift rafted. 

He himfelf impotent, 

By means of his frenetick malady. Daniel's Civil War. 
Fre'nzy. n.f [ (pgivi in? ; phrenitis, Latin: whence pkrenetify , 
phrenetfy,phrenzy, or frenzy.] Madriefs; diftraftion of mind; 
alienation of underftanding; any violent paflion approaching 
to madnefs. 

That knave. Ford, hath the lineft mad devil of jealoufy in 
him that ever governed frenzy. Shakef. Mer. Wives of Windf. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides; 

All elfe is touring frenzy and diftraftion. Addifon'sCato. 
Why fuch a difpofition of the body induceth fleep, another 
difturbs all the operations of the foul, and occaftons a lethargy 
or frenzy: this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 
Fre'quence. n.f. [frequence , Fr. frequentia, Latin.] Crowd; 
concourfe; aflembly. 

Thz frequence of degree j 

From high to low throughout. Shakefpeare's Timon: 

He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. 

Fre'quency. n.f. [ frequentia , Latin.] 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of being often feen or 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to 
many, it would no longer have the effeft: of a miracle; its 
force and influence would be loft by tht frequency of it. Atterb. 

2. Concourfe; full aflembly. 

Thou cam’ll e’re while into this fenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency , fo many friends .. 

And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee ? Ben. Johnf.UUl- 
FRE'QUENT. adj. [frequent, French; frequens, Latin.] 

1. Often done; often feen; often occurring. 

An ancient and imperial city falls ; 

The ftreets are fill’d with frequent funerals. 

Frequent herfes (hall befiege your gates. 

2. Ufed often to praftife any thing. 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment, pr° 

vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring him e 
hearty for the government. w ’d ‘ 

q. Full of concourfe. ... 

6 Frequent and full. ***£, 

To Frequ'ent. v.a. [frequento, Latin ; frequenter, Irene .J 
To vifit often; to be much in any place; to refort often to. 
Latter day, 

Finding in it fit ports for filhers trade, -a 

’Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invade, F.-O 
There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: our 
viour himfelf, and after him the apoftles, frequentedthzm- 

Hooker , b. v. /• 


Paradife Reg* 


Dryden's Mr.: 
' Pope. 


Hooker, b. v. /■ 

This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequents my houfe. 


S' ahfgcare’s rims*- 
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At that time this land was known and frequented by the 
fhips and veflels. Bacon. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. P. L. 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent ; 

And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham. 

That hz frequented the court of Auguftus, and was Well re¬ 
ceived in it, is moll undoubted. Dryden's Obid, Preface. 

Freque'ntable, adj. [fromfrequent.] Converfable; accef- 
fible. A word not now ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that age and 
his humour, not yet fully difeovered, made him fomewhat 
the more frequentable and lefs dangerous. Sidney, b. ii. 

Frequentative, adj. [frequentatif, French; frequentativus, 
Latin.] A grammatical term applied to verbs fignifying the 
frequent repetition of an a<ftion. 

Freque'nter. n.f. [fromfrequent.] One who often reforts 
to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. Swift. 

Fre'quently. adv. [frequenter, Latin.] Often; commonly; 
not rarely; not feldom ; a considerable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief, obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queftions and an- 
fwers. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

FRE'SCO. n.f [Italian.] 

1. Coolnefs; ftiade; dulkinefs, like that of the evening or 
morning. 

Hellilh fprites 

Love more the frefco of the nights. Prior. 

t. A pidlure not drawn in glaring light, but in dufk. 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye ; 

A fading here demands a figh. Pope. 3 

FRESH, adj. [ ppeyc, Saxon ; fraiche , French.] 

1. Cool; not vapid with heat. 

I’ll cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft; 4 

The choiceft herbs I to thy board will bring. 

And draw thy water from the frejhejl fpring. Prior. 

2. Not fait. 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the fait water; fo that, 
a very great way within the fea, men may take up as frejh 
v/ater as if they were near the land. Abbot's Defc. of the World • 

3. New; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few a 
And while the dread of judgment pall remain 
Frejh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 5, 

With fome regard to what’s juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

That love which firft was fet, will firft decay; 

Mine of a frejher date will longer flay. Dryd. Indian Emp . 

4. In a Hate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 
Preferve and Hill keep frejh, like flowers in water. Denham. 

With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalks we tear. 

When we would Hill preferve them new. 

And frejh as on the bulh they grew. Waller. 

Thou fun, faid I, fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frejh and gay ! Milt. P. L. 

5. Recent; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs’d; 

Yzt frejh from life, a new admitted gueft. Dryden's JEn: 

Irefi from the fa£l, as in the prefent cafe, 
q 5 r ^ m * na ^ s are feiz’d upon the place; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 

° n engines they diftend their tortur’d joints. Dryden . 

o. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 

Nor lies Ihe long ; but, as her fates ordain. 

Springs up to life, and frejh to fecond pain; 

to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden 

/. Florid; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded; unimpaired. 

der f hl S . P °h Pel l deCr J q,il i’ and 'hebellgoethforhim: take or¬ 
der that when he is dead there be chofen a pope of frelh years 
between fifty and threescore. P L J, tlfwA. 

F Two fwains, 

trejh as the morn, and as the feafon fair. P ote 

tiddly in countenance; ruddy. ^ * 

Tell me, 

Walt thou beheld a frejher gentlewoman, 

It W nr te and red '£ thin her cheeks? Shakefpeare. 

ij r ls no rare obfervation ,n England to fee a frejh coloured 

young man yoked to a confumptive femile, and him 

foon a t er att , ding her tQ (he V ZcJZLa T 

cenTtef en 7° themfc,ves a thoufand poor, til fiZl 
9 - Bri(l< l“n g 0 ; Ur vigor 0 o U u n s g gemlemen - S ^ aUr ’ 

■ vlwM gale r °/ Wind fills the rada of a Ihip. Holder. 

0p P^ ed to cat ”ig or drinking. A low word 
• Wet: oppofed to Hale 01 (linking. * 
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Fiiesh. n.f. Water not fall. 

He (hall drink nought but brine; for I'll not Ihew him 
Where the quick frejhes are. Shakefpeare's Te?npejl\> 

To Fre'shen. v.a. [from frejh.] To make frelh. 

Preluflve drops let all their moifture flow 
In large effufiori o’er the frejhen'd world. Tlmnfon's Spring. 
To Fre'shen. v.n. To grow frelh. 

A frefijeriing breeze the magick power fupply’d, 

While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope's Odyjfey • 
Fre'shet. n.f. [from frejh.] A pool of frefh water. 

All filh from fea or Ihore, 

Frejhet or purling brook, or Ihell of fin. Milt. Par'ad. Lojl . 
Fre'shly. adv. [from frejh.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former Hate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcatter often¬ 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie unfeen and buried in 
the earth; but aftervVards frejhly fpring up again, no lefs per¬ 
nicious than at the firft. Hooker, b.v.f. 42. 

Then (hall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houlhold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frejhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V: 
They are now frejhly in difference with them. Bacon * 

3 * With a healthy look; ruddily. 

Looks he as frejhly as he did the day he wreftled ? Shakefp . 
Fre'shness. n.f. [from frefh.] 

1. Newnefs; vigour; fpirit; the contrary to vapidnefs. 

Moll odours fmell bell broken or crulhed; but flowers 
prefled or beaten, do lofe the frejhnefs and fweetnefs of their 
°d° u r* Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ftalenefs. 

For the conftant frejhnefs of it, it is fuch a pleafure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind; for furely no man was ever 
weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South* 
Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of Ilrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and frejhnefs 

m . en * Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for frefhnefs , and 
gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer; but they 
be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and 
making them reverberate in cifcle§. Bacon. 

Say, if Ihe pleafe, Ihe hither may repair. 

And breathe the frejhnefs of the open air. Dryden's Aureng • 
She laid her down to reft. 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take th z frejhnefs of the morning air. Addifon on Italy , 

5. Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her (kin, and burfts in bloating flains; 

Her cheeks their frejhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville, 

o. Freedom from faltnefs. 

Freshwa'ter. [A compound word of frefi) and water , ufed as 
an adjective.] Raw; unlkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife thofe who come 
nrlt to fea as frejhwater men or novices. 

The nobility, ap frejhwater foldiers which had never feen 
but fome light Ikirmilhes, in thfeir vain bravery made light 
account of the Turks. Rnolles's Hijlory of the Turks, 

r kill. n. j. [ut this word the etymology is very doubtful: 
lome derive it from pperan, to eat; others from rnerpan, to 

fremo, 
from 


adorn ; fome from (pjrro ; Skinner more probably from fr 
t>r the French fretiller: perhaps it comes immediately I 
the Latin fretum .] 1 

1. A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the water by confinement 
is always tough. 

Euripns generally fignifieth any ftrait, fret, or channel of 
the fea, running between two lhores. Bhwn’s Vulg. Errours. 

2 . Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, Confinement, or 
other caufe. 

The channd of this river is white with rocks, and the fur- 
face coveted with froth and bubbles; for it runs along upon 
t G f r et, and is Hill breaking againft the Hones that oppofe its 

pa rf; vi j * f **J*’ RemarkZ UaT 

,, l r, b .°° d u m a , f ever ’ if well governed, like wine upon 
the fret, difehargeth itfelf of all heterogeneous mixtures/ 

the lefs diftance is bet ween the frets. Bacon’s Nat. hIiL’ 

I he harp J 

Had work, and refted not: the folemn pipe 
And dulamer, all organs of fweet flop, 

AU founds on/,rr by firing or golden wire, 

I emper d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 
Choral or umfon. Hilton’s Paradife Loft, l vii- 

hey are fitted to anfwer the moft variable harmony: two 

or 
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three pipes to all thofe of a church-organ, or to all the 
firings and frets of a lute. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b i. 

4. Work rifing in protuberances. 

The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleafe; whereas 
unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

We take delight in a profpe£t well laid out, and diverfified 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious 
fret works of rocks and grottos. Spectator, N°. 414. 

5. Agitation of the mind ; commotion of the temper; paffion. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets , 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert . 

The incred’lous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d in fober f eU Tate s Juven. 

You, too weak the flighted lofs to bear. 

Are on the fret of paffion, boil and rage., Creech's Juven. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never anfwer’d, I was not in debt. Pope , Epiftle ii. 

To Fret. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub againft any thing; to agitate violently. 

You may as w -11 forbid the mountain pines 
To wao- their high tops, and to make a noile 
When they axe fretted with the gufts of heav’n. Shakefpeare* 

l. To wear away by rubbing. 

Dirop them ftill upon one place, 

’Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 


Within the earth. 


To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! Fairy 
Their wounded deeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers Sh. H. V, 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frits, or where confpirers are Sh.Macb. 
His heart fretteth againft the Lord. Prov. xix. 7 

Hudibras fretting 

Conqueft Jfhould be fo long a getting, 

Drew up his force. Hudibras , b. i. cant. z.. 

He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 

H 0 frets, he fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground. Dryd. 

How fhould I fret to mangle cv’ry line, 

In rev’rence ;to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 

Fre'tful. adj. [from fret.] Angry 5 peevilh; in a date of 
vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to dand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Where’s the king ? 

—Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. Shakef. K. Lear. 
They are extremely fretful and peevilh, never well at reft- 
but always calling for this or that, or changing their pofture 
of lying or fitting. Harvey on Cenjumptions. 

Are you pofitive and fretful? 

Heedlefs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 


5 


Hakewilh 


b. i. 


In the banks of rivers, with the walning of the water, 
there were divers times fretted out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

Before I ground the objedl metal on the pitch, I always 
ground the putty on it with the concave copper, ’till it had 
done making a noife; becaufe, if the particles of the putty 
were not made to dick fad in the pitch, they would, by roll¬ 
ing up and down, grate an^ fret the objedl metal, and fill it 
full of little holes. Newton's Opt . 

, To hurt by attrition. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou haft; and they that over-ween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton . 

. To corrode; to eat away. 

It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or without. 

J Lev.x iii. 55; 

The painful hufband, plowing up his ground. 

Shall find all fret, with ruft, both pikes and fhields ; 

And empty helms under his harrow found. 

To form into raifed work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze, with body fculptures grav’n; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft, 

6 . To variegate ; to diverfify. 

Yon grey lines, , 

That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. Shah Jul. Caf. 

7. To make angry; to vex. 

Antony 

Is valiant and deje£led ; and, by darts, 

His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Becaufe thou ha & fretted me in all thefe things, behold I 
will recompenfe thy way upon thine head. Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Such an expeftation, cries one, will never come to pafs: 
therefore I’ll even give it up, and go an dfret myfelf. Collier 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memory of 
them is not fo eafily obliterated. Arbuthn. Hif. of John Bull. 
To Fret. v. n. 

To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 

No benefits whatfoever {hall ever alter or allay that diabo¬ 
lical rancour, that frets and ferments in fome hellifh breads, 
but that upon all occafions it will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and inve&ive. South s Sermons . 

TV adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal gVove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thomf. bumm . 

2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and put 
your gold therein, binding it clofe, and then hang it up . the 
fal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. To make way by attrition. 

Thefe do but indeed ferape off the extuberances, or fret 
into the wood, and therefore they are very feldom ufed to 
{oft wood. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

It inflamed and fwelled very much; many wheals arofe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation. LVifeman. 
a. To be angry ; to be peevifh ; to vex himfelf. 

/ They trouble themfelves with fretting at the ignorance of 
fuch as withftand them in their opinion. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, and with 
anerry difpofition enter into cogitation. Hooker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 


Shakefpeare's Richard!!. Fre'tfully. adv. [fromfretful.'] Peevilhly. 


1. 


Fre'tfulness. n.f [fromfretful.] Paffion; peevifhnefs. 
Fre'tty. adj. [from fret.] Adorned with raifed work. 
Friabi'lity. n.f [from friable.] Capacity of being reduced 
to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability, and power to draw iron, are qualities 
to be found in a loadftone. Locke. 

FRIABLE, adj. [ friable , French ; friabilis , Latin.] Eafily 
crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the Iafer- 
tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friable , 
which we call agarick. Bason's Natural Hijlory. 

The liver, of all the vifeera,, is the moft friable, and eafily 
crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FRIAR, n. f. [A corruption of frere, French.] A religious; 
a brother of fome regular order. 

Holy Francifcan friar ! brother! ho! Sh. Rom. and Jul. 
All the priefts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceflion fing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He fays he’s but a friar , but he’s big enough to be a pope. 

Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 
Many jefuits and friars went about, in the difguife of Pref- 
byterian and Independent minifters, to preach up rebel¬ 
lion. Swift. 

A friar would needs {hew his talent in Latin. Swift. 
Fri'arlike. adj. [ horn friar. ] Monaftick; unfkilled in 
the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Chriftian calendars, in remembrance of thirty thou- 
fand Hungarian martyrs flain of the Turks. Knollcs's Hijhry. 
FrEarly, adv. [friar and like.] Like a friar, or man un¬ 
taught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’ft get juftly, 
ufe foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet 
have nc abftradl nor friarly contempt of them. Bacon's EJJ'ays. 
Fri'arscowl. n.f. [friar and cowl.] A plant. 

It agrees with the dragon and arum, from both which it 
differs only in having a flower refembling a cowl. 

FriAry. n.f. [from friar.] A monaftry or convent of 
friars. 

Fri'ary. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did ferateb his elbow when he had fweet- 
ly invented to fignify his name, St. brands, with a friary cowl 
in a cornfield. Camden's Remains, 

To FRLBBLE. v. n. To trifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thofe that with the dars do fribble. Hudibras, p■ ii* 

Fri'bbler. n.f. [from the verb.] A trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profeffes rapture for the woman, and 
dreads her confent. Spectator, N°. 288. 

FRICASSEE, n.f. [French.] A dilh made by cutting 
chickens or other finall things in pieces, and dreffing them 
with ftrong fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs, 
Their ftinking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs 1 
He’d raife no .fables, fing no flagrant lye. 

Of boys with cuftard choak’ft at Newberry. Kwi* 

Frica'tion n.f [fricatio, Latin.] The a£t of rubbing one 
thing againft another. 

Gentl efrication draweth forth the nourilhment, by making 
the parts a little hungry, and heating them : this frication 1 vyilh 
to be done in the morning. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Refinous or undluous bodies, and fuch as will flame, attract 
vigorously, and moft thereof without frv.ation, as good hard 

wax, 
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wax, which will convert the needle atmoft as a&ively as the 
loadftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 4. 

Fraction, n.f. [fridtion, Fr. friSfio, from frico, Latin.] 

1 The ad of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreftrial parts* and 
efpecially with fulphureous ones, emit light as often as thofe 
parts are diffidently agitated, whether the agitation be made 
by heat, frittion , percuifion, putrefadion, or by any vital 
motion? . . Newton's Opt. 

2 . The refidance in machines caufed by the motion of one body 
upon another. 

v. Medical rubbing with the flefhbrudi or cloaths. 

* V Friftions make the parts more flelhy and full, as we fee 
both in men and in the currying of horfes; for that they draw 
a greater quantity of fpirits to the parts. Bacon. 

Fri'jday. n.f. [ pjuje bae^, Saxon.] The fixth day of the 
week, fo named of Freya , a Saxon .deity. 

An’ {he were not kin to me* die would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crejfida. 

For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 

And feldom {hall we fee a Friday clear. Dryden. 

FRIEND, n.f. [vriend, Dutch; ppeonb, Saxon. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
negleded. 

I. One joined to another in mutual benevolence and intima¬ 
cy : oppofed to foe or enemy. 

Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and the gor’d ftate fuftain. Shakefp. 
Some man is a friend for his own occafion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. Eccluf. vi. 8. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, an d friends of foes. Shakef 
Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feek fome other fe If, a friend. Dryden * 

i.. One without hoftile intentions. 

Who comes fo faft in Alienee of the night ? 

— A friend. 

—What friendP your name ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

3. One reconciled to another : this is put by the cuftom of the 
language fomewhat irregularly in the plural number. 

He’s friends with Caefar, 

In ftate of health thou fay’ft, and thou fay’ft free. Shakefp. 

My fon came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then fcarce friends with him. Shak. King Lear . 

4. An attendant, or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and afeends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends . Dryden's ALn. 

5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding uponPegafus, {heweth her fwiftnefs, and how 
fhe is a friend to poetry and all ingenious inventions. Peacham ; 

6 . A familiar compilation. 

Friend, how cameft thou in hither ? Mat. xxii. 12. 

What fupports me, do’ft thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, t’have loft mine eyes o’erply’d 
In liberty’s defence. Milton. 

To Friend, v.a. [from the noun.] To favour; to befriend; 
to countenance; to fupport. 

I know that we {hall have him well to friend. Shakefp. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended, 

That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender friended. Shakefp . 

Friendless, adj. [from friend.] 

1. Wanting friends; wanting fupport; without countenance; 
deftitute; forlorn. 

Alas! I am a woman, friendlefs, hopelefs. Shak. H. VIII. 
Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none fo much as 
upon the friendlefs perfon. _ South's Sermons. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native fky. 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fly. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

To what new clime, what diftant fky, 

Forfaken, friendlefs , will ye fly ? 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick ffiore. 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Pope. 

2. Friendless Man. The Saxon word for him whom we call 
an outlaw, becaufe he was, upon his exclufion from the kino-’s 
peace and prote£lion, denied all help of friends. 

Friendliness, n.f [from friendly.] 

1. A difpofition to friendflhip. 

Such a liking and friendlinefs as hath brought forth* the 

vITCCtS. n • ? 

2. Exertion of benevolence. 

L r etal j *e intervals be employed in prayers, charity, friend- 
‘mjs and neighbourhood, and means of fpiritual and corporal 

Fr t'c! ^ ;• rr Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

-friendly. adj. [from friend.] 

th L e tem P er and difpofition of a friend; kind; fa¬ 
vourable; benevolent. 

unt^thenf VC thanks ’ defirin 2 the ^ to be friendly ftill 

... 2 Mac. xii. 31. 

I hou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return ! Milton's P. Loft. 

_ How art thou 

Jo me {o friendly grown above the reft 
Of brutal kind X Mkm > t k ; x 


Prior . 
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Let the Naffau-ftar in rifing majefty appear* 

And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With everlafting beams of frietidly light. 

2, Difpofed to union. 

Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 

And each from each contradl new ftrength and light. Pope. 

3. Salutary; homogeneal. * 

Not that Nepentes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch power to ftir up joy as this, 

To life fo friendly , or fo cool to thirft. Milton. 

Fri'endly. adv. In the manner of friends; with appearance 
of kindnefs. 

Here between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly , and embrace; 

That all their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 
Of our rcfti- v 2d love and amity. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Friendship, n. f [vriendfehap, Dutch.] 

1. The ftate of minds united by mutual benevolence. 

There is little friendjhip in the world, and leaft of all be¬ 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that is, 
is between fuperior and inferior, whofe fortunes may com¬ 
prehend the one the other. Bacon, Effay 49. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfhip 
with the favourites. Clarendon . 

My fons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe, 

If not in frkndfnip, live at leaft in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp » 
2* Higheft degree ol intimacy. 

His friendjhips, ftill to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift . 

3. Favour; perlonal kindnefs. 

Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred by friendjhip, 
and not chofen by fufficiency* Spenfer on Ireland . 

4. Afliftance; help. 

Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel: 

Some frier,djhip will it lend you ’gainft the tempeft ; 

Repofe you there. Shakefpeare's King Lea?\ 

5» Conformity; affinity; correfpondence ; aptnefs to unite.' 

We know thofe colours which have a friendjlnp with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, in mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryd. Dufrcfnoy . 
FRIEZE, n.f. [ drap de frieze , French. ] A coarfe warm 
cloath, made perhaps firft in Friefand. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze. 

The All-giver would be unthank’d. Milton . 

The captive Germans, of gigantick fize. 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryd. Perf 
He could no more live without his frieze coat than without 
his {kin. Addifn s Guardian, N°. 102* 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with {kirts of frieze 5 
As if a man, in making poefies, 

Should bundle thiftles up with rofes. Swift. 

Frieze. } n.f. [In architenure.] A large flat member which 
Frize. 5 feparates the architrave from the cornice; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders of columns. Harr . 
No jutLingyhV%<?, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. Shakef 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze with bofiy fculptures grav’n; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the practical part, 
having a particular genius for friezes. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

FrI ezed. adj. [from frieze.] Shagged or napped with frieze,. 
Friezelike. adj. [frieze and like.] Refembling a frieze. 

I have feen the figure of Thalia, the comick mufe, fome¬ 
times with an entire headpiece and a little frieze like tower, 
running round the edges of the face, and fometimes with a 
maffi for the face only. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

Fri'gat. n.f [frigate, French; fregata , Italian.] 

1. A fmall fhip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed 
frigats. 

The treafure they fought for was, in their view, embezzled 
in certain frigats.^ Raleigh's Apology. 

On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whofe {hade our humble frigats go. 5 Drxden. 

2 . Any fmall veffel on the water 3 

Behold the water work and play 
About her litt lefrigat, therein making way. Fairy Dueen. 
Frigefa'ction. n.f. [frigus an&facio, Latin.] The Si of 
making cold. 

T ?i I R l GH L V ' Saxcm.] To terrify; to 

dilturb with fear; to ftiock with fear; to daunt. 

The herds 

Were ftrongly clam’rous in the frighted fields. Shak. H. IV. 

Txr- CX ^ e ° r dan § er can fright a brave fpirit. 

With innocence guarded, 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden's AlbUv 
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The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs, 
and at a diftance: things thus offered to the mind, carry the 
(hew of nothing but difficulty. Locke. 

Whence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb, 

He frights the nations. Thomfori s Autumn. 

Fright, n.f [from the verb.] A hidden terrour. 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe. 

May think I broke all hofpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

ToFri'ghten. v. a. Toterrify; to fhock with dread. 

The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood, 

Frighten the valleys and infeft the wood. Prior . 

Fri'ghtful. adj. [from fright. 

I. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 

Thy fchoo\d?cys frightful, defp’rate, wild, and furious. Shak. 

Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful paffage o’er the Stygian lake. Dryden s Mn. 

1. A cant word among women for any thing unpleafmg. 
Fri'ghtfully. adv. [from frightful. ] 
j. Dreadfully ; horribly. 

This will make a prodigious mafs of water, and looks fright¬ 
fully to the imagination ; ’tis huge and great. Burnet. 

2. Difagreeably; not beautifully. A woman’s word. 

Then to her glafs ; and Betty, pray, 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day? Swift. 

Fri'ghtfulness. n.f. [from frightful.'] The power of im- 
preffing terrour. 

FRI GID, adj. [ frigidus , Latin.] 

1. Cold ; without warmth. In this fenfe it is feldom ufed but 
in fcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been intolerable, 
and in the frigid zones the cold would have deftroyed both 
animals and vegetables. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2. Without warmth of affeflion. 

3. Impotent; without warmth of body. 

4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juftice Phillip’s coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 

They fhall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swift. 

Frigidity, n.f. [frigiditas, Latin.] 

1. Coldnefs; want of warmth. 

2. Dulnefs ; want of intelle&ual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the higheft elegancies, which are but 
the frigidities of wit. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. r. 9. 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner pardon phrenzy 
than frigidity. Popes Preface to the Iliad. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth agitating the fluid air, hinders 
that ferenity which is neceflary to fo fevere an intentnefs; and 
' the frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by reafon 
of its dulling moifture. Glanv.Scepf c. 14* 

4. Coldnefs of affedtion. 

Fri'cjdly. adv. [from frigid.'] Coldly; dully; without af¬ 
fection. 

Fri'gidness. n.f. [from frigid .] Coldnefs; dulnefs; want 

of affe&ion. . n r 

Frigori'fick. adj. [ frigorifcus , frigus and facio,Lc2X..] Earning 
cold. A word ufed in lcience. 

Frigorifck atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous falts which 
float in the air in cold weather, and occafion freezing, ghtincy. 
To Frill, v. a. [frilleux, French.] To quake or fhiver with 
cold. Ufed of a hawk ; as, the hawk frills. Dill. 

FRINGE, n.f. [friggio, Italian; frangc, French.] Orna¬ 
mental appendages added to drefs or furniture. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or fringes 
. of his greatnefs. ^ otton. 

The golden fringe ev’n fet the ground on flame, 

And drew a precious trail. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The fhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered 
with three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, where¬ 
of that which was contiguous to the fliadow wasbroadeft and 
moft luminous; and that which was remoteft from it was nar¬ 
rowed, and fo faint as not eafily to be vifible. Newton s Opt. 
To Fringe, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with fringes; 
to decorate with ornamental appendages. 

Either fide of the bank, fringed with moft beautiful trees, 
refilled the fun’s darts. # Sidney, b. ii. 

Of filver wings he took a fhining pair. 

Fringed with gold. Fairfax, fan. 14. 

Here, by the facred bramble ting’d, 

My petticoat is doubly fring'd. Swift. 

Fri'pperer. n.J. [from f ippier, French.] One who deals in 
old things vamped up. 

Frippery, n.f. [fripperie, French; fripperia, Italian.] 

1. The place where old cloaths are fold. 

Oh, oh, monfter, we know what belongs to a frippery. 

Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

\ Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither from 

Druina to play their after-game. Dowel s Vocal Foiref. 
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2. Old cloaths; caft drefles; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en th e frippery of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 

The fighting-place now feamens rage fupply. 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, where old 
cloaths and frippery are fold. Notes to Pope’s Dunciad. 

To FRISK, v. n. [frizzare, Italian.] 

1. To leap ; to lkip. 

Put water into a glafs, and wet your finger, and draw it 
round about the lip of the glafs, prefling it fomewhat hard; 
and after drawing it fome few times about, it will make the 
water frijk and fprinkle up in a fine dew. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/l. 
The fifh fell dsfrijking in the net. L'EJl range's Fables . 

Whether every one hath experimented this troublefome 
intrufion of fome frifking ideas, wffiich thus importune the 
underftanding, and hinder it from being Fetter employed, I 
know not. Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

We are as twinn’d lamb, that d\d frijk i’ th’ fun, , 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang’d. 

Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The dodtrine of ill-doing. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

About them frifking play’d 

All beafts of th’ earth. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. iv. 

A wanton heifer frifked up and down in a meadow, at eafe 
and pleafuie. LEf range.. 

Watch the quick motions of the frifking tail. 

Then ferve their fury with the rulhing male. Dryd. Virgil. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beafts in gambols frijk'd before their honeft god. Dryd. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc’d, 

The frifking fatyrs on the fummits danc’d. Addijon. 

Thofe mer ry blades, 

That frijk it under Pindus’ {hades. Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will dance and 
frijk at the noife of a bagpipe. Arbuthn. Hif. of John Bull. 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile. 

The mimick animal amufe; 

They place before him gloves and {hoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on. 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to frijk or climb he tries; 

The huntfmen feize the grinning prize: Swift. 

Frisk, n.f. [from the verb.] A frolick* a fit of wanton 
gaiety. 

Fri'sker. n.f. [from frijk.'] A wanton; one not conftant or 
fettled. 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 

Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 

All new faflhions be pleafant to me: 

Now I am a frijk er, all men on me look ; 

What {hould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden. 
Fri'skiness. n.f. [from frijk.'] Gaiety; livelinefs. Alow 
word. 

Fri'sky. adj. [ frifque, French, from frijk.] Gay ; airy. A 
low word. 

Frit. n.f. [Among chymifts.] Aflies or fait baked or fried 
together with fand. LnS. 

Frith, n.f. [/YtaTtf, Latin.] 

1. A ftrait of the fea where the water being confined is rough. 
What defp’rate madman then would venture o’er 

The frith , or haul his cables from the fhore ? Dryd . Vifg* 
Batavian fleets 

Defraud us of the glittering finny fvvarms 
That heave our friths , and crowd upon our {bores. Tlmfon. 

2. A kind of net. I know not whether this lenfe be now 

retained. . 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Ofe, from the 
land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or ccd wit 
an eye-hook; where the fifn entering, upon their coming back 
with the ebb, are ftopt from ifluing out again. Camu. 

FritPllary. n.f. [fritillaire, French.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of fix leaves, and is of the bell-fnapea 
lily flowers, pendulous, naked, and, for the moft part, c e- 
quered: the ftyle of the flower becomes an oblong 
divided into three cells, and filled with flat feeds, lying ,n 3 
double row: the root confifts of two fiefhy knobs, for t e 
moft part femi-globular, betwixt which arifes the fl°Y er 
ftalk. . MfUr- 

FriYinancy. n.f [from fritinnio, Latin.] The feream 
an infedt, as the cricket or cicada. r 

The note or fritinancy thereof is far more fhrHl than tha 0 
the locuft, and its life fhort. Brown's lulgar Evours- 

FRPTTER. n.f. [friture, French.] 

1. A fmall piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow fee ye make; 

Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tuff. Dus ' 

2. A fragment; a fmall piece. 
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Hudibras , p. iii; 
Aiufworth. 


Dunciads 
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Senfd and putter! have I lived to ftand in the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of Englifti! Shak. Merry Wives of IVindf 
If you lfrike a folid body that is brittle, as glafs or fugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate force is, but break- 
eth all about into fhivers and fritters. ; the motion, upon the 
preflfure, fearching all ways, and breaking where it findeth 
the body weakeft. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 

And cut whole giants into fritters * 

To put them into amorous twitters; 

A theefecake ; a wigg. 

A o Fitter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To cut meat into fm 11 pieces to be fried. 

To break into fmall particles or fragments. 

Joy to great chaos ! let divifion reign! 

My racks and tortures foon fhall drive them hence. 

Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe. 

How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And thefe to notes are fritter’d quite away. Pope's Dunciad. 
FRFVOLOUS. adj. [frivolus , Latin; frivole , Fr.] Slight; 
trifling; of no moment. 

It is frivolous to fay we ought not to ufe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and prefume all fuch bad as it pleafeth 
themfelves to d ill ike. Hooker , *•*./.. 4 - 

Thefe feem very frivolous and fruitlcfs; for, by the breach of 
them, little damage can come to the commonwealth. Spenfer. 
She tam’d the brinded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard; but fet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight. 

Will be of ferious confequence to you, 

When they have made you once ridiculous. Rofcommon. 
All the impeachments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agreed in a notion they had of being concerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how¬ 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the furmifes, 
whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. Swift. 

I will not defend any miftake, and do not think myfelf 
obliged to anfwer every frivolous obje&ion. Arbuihnot. 

FrFvolousness. n.f. [from frivolous.] Want of importance; 
triflingnefs. 

Fri'volously. adv. [from frivolous .] Triflingly j without 
weight. 

ToFrizle. v. a. [ frifer , Fr.] To curl in fhort curls like 
nap of frieze. 

Th’ humble jfhrub 

And bufh, with frizl'd hair implicit. Milton's Par ad. Loft. 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. Hakewill. 
I doff’d my fhoe, and fwear 

Therein I fpy’J this yellow frizled hair. Gay’s Paftorals. 
Fri'zler. n. f [ from frizle.] One that makes ihort curls. 
FRO. adv. [of pj\a, Saxon.] 

I. Backward ; regreflively. It is only ufed in oppofition to the 
Word to-, to and fro, backward and forward. 

The Carthaginians, in all the long Punick war, having 
ipoiled all Spain, rooted out all that were affe&ed to the Ro- 
mans; and the Romans, having recovered that country, did 
cut off ail that favoured the Carthaginians: fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard left. Sper.f 
As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft, J ' 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft, 

Together clung, it rolls around the field. 
z. It is a contraction of from: not now ufed. 

7 hey turn round like grindleffones, 

Which they dig out fro' the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives and felves. 

Frock, n.f. [froc, French.] 

I. A drefs; a coat. 

That monfter, cuftom, is angel yet in this* 

That to the ufe of actions fair and good, 

He like wife gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly i s put on Shakefpeare's Hamid. 

Chalybean temper d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof Milton's Agonijles, l. I2q 

2 - A kmd of cl ofe coat for men. 6 J 

0 A , 1 ^ n P m 3 ' hod Y of m y fhepherd’s frock. Dnden 

£ A kind of gown for children. ^ryaen. 

Frog. n. f. [ypo^a, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall animal with four feet, living both by land and water 

animals, "aspartaldng 
LchJ Y.™ a S reen frog that 


Milton ; 
Waller. 
a flight 
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or crimpled in frying.] A kitid of food made by frying bacoii 
inclofed in a pancake. 

FRO'LICK. adj. [vrolijek, Dutch.] Gay ; full of levity ; full 
of pranks. 

We fairies, that do ruil 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From the prefence of the fun. 

Following darknefs like a dream. 

Now are frolick. Shakefpeare’s Midfum : Night's Dream . 

Whether, as fome fages fing. 

The frolick wind that breathes the Spring* 

Zephyr with Aurora playing* 

As he met her once a Maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frefh-blown rofes wafh’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton* 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age; 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood. 

The gay, the frolick , and the loud. 

Fro'lick. n. f [irom the adjedlive.] A wild prank; 
of whim and levity. 

He would be at his frolick once again, 

And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommon. 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the lik o f o icks 
and excurfions, was immediately accufed of this. Swifts 
While rain depends, the penfive cat gives o’er 
Her frolicks, and purfues her tail no more. Swifts 

To Fro'lick. v. n. [from the noun.] To play wild pranks ; 
to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 

Then to her new love let her gd. 

And deck her in golden array; 

Be fineft at ev’ry fine {how. 

And frolick it all the long day. Rowel 

Fko'lickly. adv. [from fr dick.] Gaily; wild’y. 

Fro licksome. adj. [from frolick ] Full of wild gaiety. 
Fro'licksomeness. n.f from frolick fome.] 
gaiety; pranks. 

Fro'ljcksomely. adv. [ from frolickfome. ] With wild 
gaiety. 

From. prep, [pjiam, Saxon and Scottish.] 

1. Away ; noting privation. 

Your flighting Zu!ema, this very hour 
"VV ill take ten thoufand lubje&s from your power, Drydens 
In fetters one the barking porter ’d. 

And took him trembling from his fov’reign’s fide; Drydetis 
Clarifta drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from the fhining cafe. Pope. 

2. Noting reception. 1 

W hat time would fpare from fteel receives its date. Pope. 

3. Noting proceflion, defeent, or birth. 

I hus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
^ n i” a A d rock / n <i/in' faega". Blackmon's Creation. 

Lhyden. 
Irene. 


.efs of 


The fong beganyr^ Jove. 

Succeeding kings rife from the happy bed. 

4; Noting tranfmiflion. 

7 he meflengers from our After and the king. Shahefp. 
5. Noting abftradiion ; vacation from. 

I {hall find time 

Ft .m this enormous ftate, and feek to give 

Pot''s a,km. A yt f es remcdie ^ . Shcicff can's King Lear, 

t yffey. 6. With ^following; noting fucceflion. 

Thefe motions we muft examine from firft to laft, to find 

out what was th e form pf the earth. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 

Ben. Johnfon. OutY; rdffJZn. ^ “ C ° mf ° rted ‘ ^ 

When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utterd thus his voice. Milt. Par, Loll; 
c- Pi erc ’d with pain, {he {hook her haughty head* 
high d from her inward foul, and thus {he faid. Dryd. Mns 
o. Noting progrefs fr;om premiffes to inferences. 

If an obje&ion be not removed, the conclufion of exoe- 
rience/m« the time paft to the time prefent will not be found 

and perfeft. Bacon’ s War with Spain. 

This is evident from that high and refined morality, which 
Ihined forth in fome of the ancient heathens. South’s Sermons. 
9. Noting the place or perfon from whom a meffiise is brought 

bridge kln § ' SCOming V?nd I muft fpeak witlThim from the 
bridge-How now, Fluellen, cam'ft thou from the bridge? 

Shakefpeare's Henry V. 


of. 


Noting 

O 


is my name. Addif Ovid. Met. 
the reafon or motive of ah a& or 


perches on trees, faid to be venomous. ^ 

Boor Tom, that eats the fwimming frog, the toad th* tnA I0 * 1 ^° tIng extraai ™- 

P °Aft • , ShlLfldfh flt ^high Meonia’s rocky (hores I came, 

i'fear ” ". rrs wu,; $'•*'***> ■ 

£ The hollow part of the horV’s hoof. Drawl "Z- 

Fno'cmH jr [ rf g and /£A A " herb. Ainfuoorth. 

fWcoRAss f Y' ] r A k ‘ nd of fi<h - A forth. 

.FrowVtocrYY^/ 1A hind of herb/ 

1SB - ” French fnijer. is the pancake iscrifped 


11. Becaufe 
effedt. 

You are good, but from a nobler caufe; 

r n kllowled S e > not from nature’s laws. Dryden. 
of the lat Y f\ tte S 'r y ‘he conf,deration 

l h n '7° J" . Lennon + . 

e heken loon from her contagious care ; + 

brieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 

Relaxations 
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Relaxations/;^ plenitude is cured by fpare diet,, and from 
any caufe by that which is contrary to it. Arbuthnot on Alim, 
12. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of any thing. 

They who believe that the praifes which arife from valour 
are fuperiour to thofe which proceed from any other virtues, 
have not confidered. Dryden’s Virg. Mn. Dedication. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a machine ? 
We fee the fuccefs of the battle from the very beginning. Dryd. 
’Tis true from force the ftrongeft titles fpring. Dryden. 
i 3. Not near to. Noting diftance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at leaft 
South from the mighty power of the king. Skak. Rich. III. 

14. Noting feparation or receflion. 

To die by thee, were, but to die in jeft; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death. Sh* H. VI. 

By the facred radiance of the fun. 

The myfteries of Hecate, and the night; 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart. 

The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart, 

Ruff to the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 

Th’ extremes of feverifti hope and chilling fear. Dryd. Virg. 

15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 

/Vwwjealoufy’s tormenting ftrife. 

For ever be thy bofom free. Prior. 

16. At a diftance. Noting abfence. 

Our father he hath writ, fo hath our fifter. 

Of differences, which I beft thought it fit 
To anfwer from our home. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

j 7. Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden s Mn. 

1 8. Since. Noting diftance from the paft. 

The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but there were 
mountains from the creation. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of my fingers. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 997. 
The other had been trained up from his youth in the war 
of Flanders. . Clarendon, b. viii. 

The milk of tygers was his infant food. 

Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. Dryden. 
Were there, from all eternity, no memorable a&ions done 
’till about that time ? Tillotfon, Sermon 1: 

1 9. Contrary to. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofe of playing; 
whofe end, both at the firft and now, was and is to hold, as 
’twere, the mirrour up to nature. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

Do not believe. 

That from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakefp , 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, to break? 

Or muft we read you quite from what we fpeak. 

And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

20. Noting removal. 

Thrice from the ground ffeleap’d. Dryden’s Mn. b. ii. 

21. From is very frequently joined by an ellipfis with adverbs : 
as, from above, from the parts above ; from below, from the 
places below ; of which fome are here exemplified. 

22. From above. 

He, which gave them from above fuch power, for miraculous 
confirmation of that which they taught, endued them alfo 
with wifdom from above , to teach that which they fo did. con¬ 
firm. Hooker, b. iii. / 8. 

No fooner were his eyes in {lumber bound, 

When, from above , a more than mortal found 

Invades his ears. Dryden’s Mn. b. viii. 

23. From afar. 

Light demilances from afar they throw. Dryden’s Mn. 

24. From beneath. 

With whirlwinds from beneath (he tofs’d the fhip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden’s Virgil. 

An arm arifes of the Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found. 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Dryden. 

25. From behind. 

See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air, 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear. Dry. 

26. From far. 

The train, proceeding on their way. 

From far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Dryden’s Mn. 

27. From high. 

Then heav’n’s imperious queen {hot dc^wn from high. Dryd. 

28. From thence. Wexefrom is fuperfluous. 

J11 the neceffary differences which arife from thence , they 
rather break intofeveral divifions than join in anyone pubfick 
intereft ; and from hence have always rifen the moft dangerous 
factions, which have ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

29. From whence. From is here fuperfluous. 
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While future realms his wand’ring thoughts delight. 

His daily vifion, and his dream by night, 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he fees his abfent brother fly. Pope’s Statius. 

30. From where. 

From where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’er-arching {hades and pendent woods, 

Us to thefe fhores our filial duty draws. Pope’s Odyffy. 

31. From without. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is time to 
plant it with women as well as with men, that it mav fpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon , 

If native power prevail not, {hall I doubt 
To feek for needful fuccour from without. Dryden’s An. 
321 Fro?n is fometimes followed by another prepofition, with its 
proper cafe. 

33. From amidji. 

Thou too {halt fall by time or barb’rous foes, 

Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills enclofe ; 

And thou, whofe rival tow’rs invade the fkies, 

And, from amidji the waves, with equal glory rife. Addifon. 

34. From among. 

Here had new begun 

My wand’ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from a?nong the trees appear’d, 

Prefence divine ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

35. From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d. Dryd. An. 

36. From beyond. 

There followed him great multitudes of people from Gali¬ 
lee, and from beyond J ondan. Mat. iv. 25. 

37. From forth. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow’r, } 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, C 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope’s Odyffey. j 

38. From off. 

The fea being conftrained to withdraw from off certain 
tra£ls of lands, which lay ’till then at the bottom of it. Woodw. 
Knights, unhors’d, may rife from of' the plain, 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 

39. From out. 

The king with angry threatnings from out a window, where 
he was not afhamed the world ffould behold him a beholder, 
commanded his guard and the reft of his foldiers to haften 
their death. Sidney, b. ii. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire. 

From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. Milton . 

Now {hake, from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 
Of envy, difeord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden’s Mn. b. vii. 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North and hyperborean feas. 

Terror is thine; and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the ftrong. Dryden. 

40. From out of. 

Whatfoever fuch principle there is, it was at the firft found 
out by difeourfe, and drawn from out of the very bowels of 
heaven and earth. Hooker, b. i. f 8. 

41. From under. 

He, though blind of fight, 

Defpis’d, and thought extinguiff’d quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue rous’d 

From under afhes into fudden flame. ’ Miltoris Agonifes. 

42. From within. 

From within 

The broken bowels, and the bloated {kin, 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 
Fro'mward. prep. [ ppam and peajit>, Saxon.] Away from; 
the contrary to the word towards. 

As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went froward 
frontward his death. Sidney. 

The common horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Eaft and Weft; and fo the dipping or inclining needle 
is varying up and down, towards or fromwards the zenith, 

Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Frondi'ferous. adj. [ frondifer,\j2X ,] Bearing leaves. Dift* 
FRONT, n.f [from, Latin; front, French.] . 

1. The face. 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
They ftand not front to front, but each doth view 
The other’s tail, purfu’d as they purfue. Creech’s Manillas. 

The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought, 

Spread on thy front , and in thy bofom glow. Thomfon: 

2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or diflike : as, a hardened 
front ; a fierce front. This is the ufual fenfe. 

3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 

His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes waji 
Upon the fliarpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel's C. W* 

4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 

The 
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The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land : our 
men had {hot that thundered upon them from the rampitr in 
front, and from the gallies that lay at fea in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

’Twixt hoft and hoft but narrow fpace was left, 

A dreadful interval ! and front to front 
Prefented, flood in terrible array. Milton’s Paradife LoJI. 

6. The forepart of anything, as of a building. 

Both thefe Tides are not only returns, but parts of th 0front ; 

and uniform without, though feverally partitioned within, and 
are on both fides of a great and {lately tower, in the midft of 
the font. Bacon, EJfciy 46. 

Palladius advifeth the front of his edifice fhould fo refpedt 
the South, that in its firft angle it receive the rifing rays of the 
Winter fun, and decline a little from the Winter fetting 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

The prince approach’d the door, 

Poffefs’d the porch, and on the front above 
He fix’d the fatal bough. Dryden’s Mn. b. vi. 

One fees the front of a palace covered with painted pillars of 
different orders. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. The moft confpicuous part or particular. 

To Front, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To oppofe diredly, or face to face; to encounter. 

You four fhall front them in the narrow lane; we will walk 

lower: if they ’{'cape from your encounter, then they light on 
us. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Can you, when you have pufh’d out of your gates the very 
defender of them, think to front his revenges with eafy 
groans. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Some are either to be won to the ftate in a faft and true 
manner, or fronted with fome other of the fame party that 
may oppofe them, and fo divide the reputation. Bacon’s Effays . 

I {hall front thee, like fome flaring ghoft; 

With all my wrongs about me. Dryden’s Don Sebaflian. 

2. To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place or thino-. 

The fquare will be one of the moft beautiful inltaly when 

this ftatue is eroded, and a townhoufe built at one end to front 
the church that ftands at the other* Addijon on Italy. 

T o Front. v. n. To ftand foremoft. 

I front but in that file, 

Where others tell fteps with me. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Fro ntal, n.J.[frontale, Lat. frontal, Fr.] Any external form of 
medicine to be applied to the forehead, generally compofed 
amongit the ancients of coolers and hypnoticks. Quincy. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maffick • 
f'%t \may alfo be applied. Woman's Surgery. 

The torpedo, being alive, ftupifies at a diftance; but after 
death produce* no fuel) effect; which had they retained, they 
might have fupphed opium, and ferved as frontals in phrenfies. 
tt> ! Browns Vulgar Errours. b iii 

Frontated 4 [ from from, Latin.] In botany, the 
frontated leaf of a flower grows broader and broader, and 
at laft perhaps terminates in a right line: ufed in oppofition 

point fpated ’ WhlC 1 1S ’ When the Jeaves of a flo wer end in a 

Fro’ntbox. n.f. [ front and box.] The box in the pla^oufe 
from which there is a dired view to the ftage. ^ 

TT ?° r W vain are , a11 th r de § lories > all our pains, 

Unlefi good fenfe preferve what beauty gains I 

!T Tl fay ’. When we the fr™™* grace, 

Fart fronted brigades form. **■,, 

garnfons upon 
Keep refidence, 

t0defCnd - MM ^‘feLef. 

w t r P ' 3 “ r the r re Iies 0H 'Gallia’s utmoft bounds, 

Fro'ntispi ,ce S Tf [Mtif 0ntier ■ g / r0Un r ds - 

Otur-, frontifpice, French 1 Thar'”’ 'At m f nnte 

otheA^U’iImLs^eyT ° f bnildi "S « 

p i l }yf™ !tl iP! ece °f diamond and gold 

W ho is it has informed us tha a rational L ° A *' 
no tenement, unlefs it Ins iuft * r tlon r al r ° ul can inhabit 
, The fromifpieee of the 1 , 5 ** ° f / r ^ifpice ? Locke. 

black marble, ftreaked with white* * “ pil,ars a beautiful 
Frontless. adj. [from front! ur u , ^ dai J on on Italy. 
fhame ; without diffidence. ’ nhout blulhes; without 

Twinft f ro ” t,e fi ma "> follow’d from afar 

° * Dryden. 
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Strike a bluff through frontlefs flattery. Pope. 

Fri/ntlet* n.f [fromfrom, Latin; ffonteau, French.] A 
bandage worn upon the forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on ? You are 
too much of late \ th’ frown. Shakefpeare’s Ring Lear. 

They fhall be as frontiers between thine eyes. Deuir. vi. 8. 
To the forehead frontlets were applied, to reftrain and inter¬ 
cept the influx. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

FrOntroo'm. n.f [froyit and room.] An apartment in the 
forepart of the houfe: 

If your Ihop ftands in an eminent ftreet, (he front rooms are 
commonly more airy than the backrooms ; and it will be in¬ 
convenient to make the frontnom {hallow. Moron’s Mech. Ex. 
Frcre. adj , [bevroren, Dutch, frozen.] Frozen. This word 
is not ufed fince the time of Adilton. 

The parching air 

Burns frcre, and cold performs th’ effed of fire. ATilt. P. L. 
Frorne. adj. [levroren, frozen, Dutch.] Frozen; congealed 
with cold. Obfolete. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I feel. 

And my galage grown faft to my heel Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 
FROST, n.f [ppope, Saxon.] 

1. The laft effed of cold ; the power or ad of congelation. 

This is the ftate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms. 

And bears his bluffing honour* thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frojl, a killing frojl. 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII, 

When the frojl feizes upon wine, only the more waterifh 
parts are congealed : there is a mighty fpirit which can retreat 
into itfelf, and within its own compafs lie fecure from the 
freezing impreffon. South’s Sermons. 

2. T he appearance of plants and trees fparkling with congela^ 
tion of dew. 

Behold the groves that ffine with filver frojl. 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope's Winter 
Frostbitten, adj. [fr ft and bitten.] Nipped or withered 
by the froft. 

The leaves, gathered fomewhat before they are too much 
frofibitten, make excellent matreffes. Mortimer. 

FroStEd. adj. [from frojl.] Laid on in inequalities like thofe 
or the hoar froft upon plants. 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frojled gold. Gan 

Fro'stily. adv. [from fro/ly.] J b 7 

r. With froft; with exceftive cold. 

2. Without warmth Of affe&ion. 

Courtling, I rather thou ffould’ft Utterly 
Difpraife my work, than ptaife it fro/lily. jolmfon 

Fro stress, n.f [ham frejty J Cold ‘ freezing cokh ' 

/ IL ‘ / - [f rt and A with a prominent 

head driven into the horfe’s fhoes, that it may pierce the 


J uc cietws are itratt 


Will V 






FR r o'sTw a oR a x ° rre ? at r 'l T h IdjikdL Crew's 

An • , ”:f- w-ri.] Work in which 

upon Jhrubs ^ lne< * uaIities ’ like ** dew congea 

By nature ffap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compofe; 

1 he fnowy fleece and curious frojhvork thefe, 

the S entle freeze. ^ 

i. Having the power of congelation ; exceflive cold. 

For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel ffed 
For all th tfrojty nights that I have watch’d, h ’ 

The P a!r iLT r v C c°oM emned f T Arsdronk, 

and hunsc ” ° 

2 ' What W>t j° UtW3rmth ° f kindnefs or Murage 

? Ho'rv J ^ fp 'V ted ™S ue . is this •' Shakefp. Henrh 
^ “ Fj b ray-haired ; refcmbling froft. 

T Where is loyalty ? 

Wl! bC /i! a n ifh r fl '° m - he f n Jb tead, 

FROTH er « / [froeMfeZdtottife ] 1 ‘ Shak ' K v 

byagitation - 

Of his/SfoamyS.^ n ™ ble ' hi S hs , 
bubbles, and white circles of AA ! 1 ‘? h x m °V° ns < 

Thn S h ur r g r ves a § ainib a fond rock * 

Vatn latt’n f ° AMA th ’ ^enew • 

T he ufelefs fZ fwims M'f 1 ^.*! 

covered with a mafs of water* * the P cai:1 Iie 

9 X v ‘ (j/anv. Scepf c . c 
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FRO 

The fcatter’d ocean flies; 

Black fands, difcoiour’d froth, and mingled mud anfe. Dry. 

They were the froth my raging folly mov d 
When it boil’d up ; I knew not then I lov’d. 

Yet then lov’d moll. Dryden s Junngzele. 

If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 
water, a little thickened with foap, be agitated to raife zfrotH 
and after that frcth has flood a little, therewdlappear, toon 
that fball view it intently, various colours e '' er y * ’ CI “ fo f 
furfaces of the feveral bubbles ; but to one that fhall go Jo la- 
off that he cannot diftinguifc the colours ’ 

the whole froth will grow whrte, wtth a 

A painter, having finilhed the picture of a horfe, excepting 
ftS abouf his mouth and his bridle ; “d after many 

unfuccefsful efTays, defpairing to do that to 
a great rage threw a fpunge at it, all befmeared with the co 
lours, which fortunately hitting upon th ^ r ‘S ht P' a “l ftiU 
bold llroke of chance moft exactly fupphed 

in the artiit. . , ' 

a. Any empty or fenfclefs {how of wit or eloquence. 

q. Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantral. 

Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being froth. 

Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Tuff. Husk. 

To Froth, v. n [from the noun.] To foam ; to tlnow ou 

fpume; to generate fpume. 

He frets within, froths treafon at his mouth. 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryden s Dm Sehjhan. 
Fro'thily. adv. [from frothy.] 

1. With foam; with fpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner. 

Fro'thy. adj. [from froth. ] 

i. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 

The fap of trees is of differing natures; fome watery and 

clear, as vines, beeches, pears; fome thick, as apples; fome 
gummy, as cherries ; and fom e frothy, as elms. Bacon. 

Behold z frothy fubftance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. # L J 

2 ‘ S Thei n r 0 bofe arnffroUd and hard asyouneednotfejrtbat 

bathing {hould make them frothy. Bacon s hatural Htjlory. 

3 " V WhaF™a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy vanity of dif- 
courfe that commonly attends thefe pompous enter!tainmerii^s 

»>*; * *« * -*—* “ yfciXL St 

V1 Thouvh the principles of religion were never fo clear and 
evident, yet they maybe made ridiculous by vain and/«% 
menTas thegraveft and wifeft perfon m the world may be 
abufed by being put in a fool’s coat. Tillotfon, Sermon . 

FROUNCE, n.f A word ufed by falconers Jor a diftemper, 
in which white fpittle gathers about thetawk. 

To Frounce, u. ,. [from the noun.] To frizzle or curl the 
hair about the face. This word was at firft probably ufed in 

C ° nt< Some frounce their curled hair in courtly guife, 

“"““l-fii.-r 

Some wilike fig. mvft tkUed; el*,. , itovenly^m, 
or an overftaring frounced head. Afcham s J 

Thus, night, oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil fuited morn appear; 

Not trick’d and frounc'd as fhe was wont, 

With the Attick boy to hunt. 

Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] Dim ; foetid ; multy. 

Petticoats in frouzy heaps. 

When firft Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and fteams her looks difgrace; 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. 

FRO'WARD. adj. [ ppampeapb, Saxon.] Peevilh, 
vernable; angry, perverfe ; the contrary to toward 

The/rawr/pain of mine own heart made me fo delight 
to punlfli him, whom I efteemed the chrefeft let injke 

Way- She’s not froward, but model! as the dove: 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. 

Whofe ways are crooked, and they frowai d in their pat . 

1 Prov. ii. 15. 

Time moveth fo round, that z froward retention off cuftom 
is as turbulent a thing as innovation. Bacon , Bjjay 5. 

’Tis with froward men, and froward factions too, as 
with froward children; they’ll be fooner quieted by fear than 

bv any fenfe of duty. J ra * 

^Thef help or occafion fleep, as we find by the common 

ufe and experience of rocking froward children in cra ^* , 

Fro’wARO t-Y. adv. [from .froward} Peevifcly; perverfe^ 

I hid me and was wroth, and he went froward!) in the way 
of his heart. ' *'* u! * 1 ' 


Milton. 

Swift. 


Sivift. 

ungo- 
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Fro'WARDNESS. n.f [from froward.] Peevifltnefs; pervert 

” e How many froluardmjjes of ours does he fmother ? how 
many indignities does he pafs by ? how many affronts does he 
put up at our hands i South s Sermon,. 

We’ll mutually forget 

The warmth of youth and frowardnefi of age. Addif Cato: 
Fro'wer. n.f [I know not the etymology.] A cleaving 

tOC>1 ’ A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 

With roll for a fawpit, good hufoandry hath. Tiff. Hush. 

To FROWN, v. a. [ fr.gner , old French, to wrinkle. Skin- 
wr.) To exprefs difpleafure by contracting the face to 

wrinkles; to look ftern. , , 

Say that foe frowns ; I’ll fay, Ihe looks as clear 
As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. ' Shakefp cart. 

J hey chufe their magiftrate ; 

And fuch a one as he, who puts bis fball. 

His popular fhail, againft a graver benuh 

Than ever frown'd. Shaecfpeare s Con am. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet on ? You 

are too much of late i th frown. . , 

__Thou waft a pretty fellow, when thou hadlc no need to 

care for her frowning. Shakefpearis King Lear. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 

The wood, 

Whofe fhady horror-, on a rifing brow 
Wav’d high, and frwn'd upon the ftream lelow. Pope: 

Frown, n. f [from the verb.] A wrinkled look; a look of 

Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and by fome notable 
exploit win again her favour. Knolles's Hijlory of ihe Turks. 

In his half-clos’d eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hoftiie terror ftand; 

His front yet threatens, and hi s frowns command. I nor. 
Fro'wningly. adv. [from frown.'] Sternly ; with a look of 
difpleafure. 

What, look’d he frowmngly? _ „ 

—A count’nance more in forrow than in anger, bhak. him: 
Fro'wy. adj. Mufty; moffy. This word is now not ufed; 

but inftead of it frouzy. 

But if they with thy gotes fhould yede. 

They foon might be corrupted; 

Or like not of the frowy fede, , D a , 

Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenfer s Pafimbs 

Fro'zen. part.pajf. of freeze. . . 

Aaainft whom was the fin tfrozen knight, frozen in 1 defpair, 
but his armour fo naturally reprefenting ice, and all his form- 
ture fo lively anfwering thereto, as yet did 1 never fee any thing 
that pleafed me better. ,, Sidney, l, % 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour d. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour d : 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms; 

Ev’n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe earth is bounded by th c frozen fea. Dryden s MB. 

Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, ilTues forth 
T’ invade the frozen waggon of the North. Dryd. Uvu. 

A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warm’d their frozen feet, and dry’d their wet attire. 

1 Dryden s Flower and Leaf 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who this profefs, - 

Shine in the. dignity of F.R.S "A? 

Fructiferous, adj. [fruMfer, Latin.] Bearing fruit. Jiff 
To FRU'CTIF Y. v. a. [fruthfer , French.] 1 o make 

ful; to fertilife. t „u: f k 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes, are as vapours W 

the fen exhales, which fall down in 

thC C Where e’er fhe looks, behold fome fudden birth 
Adorns the trees, and fruftifies the earth. ?a “ 

To FriPctify. v. n. To bear fruit. ' ^oketli 

It watereth the heart, to the end it nay frufiifti » 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity , , r u ]° n j 
and ferveth as a moft approved remedy again * iirofor- 
heavy accidents which befall men in this preien “ e ' j er 
Thus would there nothing fruRify, either near ? 
them, the fun being horizontal to the poles. hr0 ™ n * cau fi0g 
Fructification*, n.f [from fruRfy.] # The ad of caul « 
or of bearing fruit; fecundation; fertility. ut the 

That the fap doth powerfully rife in the s P nn S’ j, hoW 
plant in a capacity of fruRif cation, he that ha. ^ t h 

many gallons of water may be drawn from f ii. 

(lender reafon to doubt. Brown sVuiga T7 ru itfuH 

Fru'ctuous. adj. [fruRueux, Fr. from fruRfy-] 
fertile; impregnating with fertility. 

Here to the fight 

Apples of price, and plenteous fheaves of corn 
Oft interlac’d occur ; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, Phillip' 

So much does fruRuous moifture o’erabound . 
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FRU'GAL. adj. I frugality Latin; frugal , Fr.] Thrifty ; fpar- 

inaj parfimonious; not prodigal; not profufe; not lavifh. 

}f through mifts he (hoots lus fullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loofe and draggling dreams, . 

Sufpea a drilling day, Dryden s Virgil sGefgich . 

Fru'gally. adv. [from frugal .] Parfimomoufly; fpanngy, 

IVIean time young Pafimond his marriage prefs d. 

And frugally refolv’d, the charge to fhun, 

• To join his brother’s bridal with his own. Dryden. 

Frugality, n.f [frugality French; frugality Latin.] 
Thrift; parfimony ; good hufoandry. 

f\ s for the general fort of men, frugality may be the caule 
of drinking water ; for that is no fmall faving, to pay nothing 

for one’s drink ' Bacon ' 

Frugality and bounty too, 

Thofe diff’ring virtues, meet in you _ Waller. 

In this frugality of your praifes, fome things I cannot 
om j t> Dryden's Fables , Dedicate n. 

The boundaries of virtues are indivifible lines: it is impof- 
fible to march up clofe to the frontiers of frugality , without 
entering the territories of pariimony Arbuthnot s Jo-.n l ud. 

Fru'giferous. adj. [f r ‘gif er -> Latin.] Bearing fruhj l ff 

FRUIT, n f [fruRus, Latin ; frwyth, Welfh ; fruit, French.] 

1. The product of a tree or plant in which the feeds are con¬ 
tained 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Neighbour d by fruit of bafer quality. Shakefp. Henry vfr 

2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. 

By tailing of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 

See how the rifing fruits the gardens crown, 

Imbibe the fun, and" make his light their own. Blackmore. 

3. Production. 

The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs and righteoufnefs, 
and truth. F%- v. 9. 

4. The offspring of the womb ; the young of any animal. 

Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep ? the time compute, 
When their fwol’n bellies (hall enlarge their fruit. Sandys. 

5. Advantage gained by any enterprife or conduct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden’s victories ? 
Where are the fruits of them at this day ? Or of what benefit 
will they be to pofterity ? Swift. 

Another fruit , from confidering things in themfelves, 
will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in that me¬ 
thod which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

6. The effedf or confequence of any adtion. 

She blufhed when ibe confidered the effedf of granting; fhe 
was pale, when fhe remembered the fruits of denying. Sidney. 
They (hall eat of the fruit of their own way. Prov. L. 3 r. 
If I live in the flefh, this is the fruit of my labour. Philip i: 

Fru'itage. n.f. [_ fruitage, French.] Fruit collectively; 
various fruits. 

In heav’n the trees 

Of life ambrofial fruitage bear, and vines 

Yield nedtar. Milton's Paradife LoJl y b. v. 

Greedily they pluck’d 

The fruitage , fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d. Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the taking in flow¬ 
ers and fruitage for the garnilhing of their work ? More. 

Fru'itbearer, n.f. [fruit and bearer.] That which pro¬ 
duces fruit. 

Trees, efpecially fruitbearer:, are often infedted with the 
meafles. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

r ru itbearing. adj. [fruit and bear.] Having the quality 
of producing fruit. 

By this way graft trees of different kinds one on another, 
as fruitbearing trees on thofe that bear not. Mort. Husbandry. 

Fru'iterer. n.f. [ fruitier , French.] One who trades in 
fruit. 

I did fight with one Sampfon Stockfifh, a fruiterer , behind 
Gray’s-inn. Shakefpearis Henry IV. *. ii. 

Walnuts the fruit'rer's hand in Autumn (lain ; 

Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay. 

f RU'itery. n.f [ fr inter ie, French.] 

1. Fruit collectively taken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy care 
To heip thy plants, on the fmall fruit ery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaft 
Difaftrous flies. - Phillis 

2. A fruit'ioft; a repofitory for fruit. 

Fruitful, adj. [fruit and full.] 

1. Ferti t-; abundantly productive; liberal of produdh 

If fhe continued cruel, he could no more fuftain his life 

an the earth remain fruitful in the fun’s continual ab- 
lence. c .. ... 

2 - Adlually bearing fruit. S ‘ d " eh 

_ Adonis’ gardens, 

iat one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next. Shakefp. 
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2. Prolifick ; childbearing; not barren. 

Piear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father . 

Sufpcnd thy purpofe, if thou did’ft intend 
To make this creatur z fruitful: 

Into her womb convey fterility. Shakefpcare s King Lear, 

I have copied nature, making the youths amorous and the 
damfels fruitful. Gay's Preface to the LVhat dye C all it, 

4. Pienteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my lord, the rural (hades admire. 

And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire. 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addijon* 

FruTtful. v. adv. [from fruitfu ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be prolifick. 

How facred feeds of foa, and air, and earth. 

And purer fire through univerfal night. 

And empty fpace, did fruitfully unite. R of common. 

2 . Plenteoufly; abundantly. # ... 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: if your will 
want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. Sbakejp. 

Fru itfuln:ss. n.f [from f wtful.] 

1. fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 

Neither can we aferibe the fame frwtfulnefs to ally part of 
the earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant thereon growing, 
that they had before the Pood. Raleigh's Hijl. of the LL or Id. 

2. The qua!it of being prolifick. 

The goddefs, prefent at the match (lie made, 

So blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had lharpen d either horn. 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Exuberant abundance 

The remedy of fruitf Inefs is eafy, but no labour will help 
the contrary: I will like a> d praife fome things in a young 
writer, which yet, if he continues in, I cannot but juftly hate 
him for. Ben. fohnfon's Dijcoveries. 

Fruitgro'ves. n.f. [fruit and groves.] Shades, or clofe 
plantations of fruit trees. 

The faithful flave. 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave. 

To tend the fruit groves ? Pope's Odyjfey, b.iv. 

FRUITION, n.f. [ fruor , Latin.] Enjoyment; poffeffion5 
pleafure given by poffeffion or ufe. 

Man doth not feem to reft fatisfted either with fruition 
of that wherewith his life is preferved, or with performance 
of fuch afbions as advance him moft defervedly in eftima- 
tion. Hooker , b. L 

I am driv’n, by breath of her renown. 

Either to feek fhipwreck, or arrive 

Where I may have fruition of her love. Shakefp. Henry VI; 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev’n a.l they wifh ; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive. 

But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys's Parafihrafe* 
Affliction generally difables a man from purfuing thofe vices 
in which the guilt of men conlifts : if the affliction lie on his 
body, his appetites are weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deftroyed. ! ogers's Sermons. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or drefs. 

Naked and unadorn’d, could find fuccefs ; 

’Till by fruition , novelty deftroy’d. 

The nymph muff: find new charms to be enjoy’d. Granv. 

FruTtive. adj. [from the noun.] Enjoying; pofleffing; 
having the power of enjoyment. 

To whet our longings for fruitlve or experimental know¬ 
ledge, it is referved among the prerogatives of being in heaven 
to know how happy we fhail be, when there. Boyle. 

Fruitless, adj. [from fruit.] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firft forty years, could 
not make our kind of wheat bear feed; but it grew up as 
high as the trues, and was fruitlefs. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; unprofitable. 

O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whofe joys {o fruitlefs are 5 

But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ftraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy Queen. 

Serpent! we might have fpar’d our coming hither ; 
Fruitlefs to me, though fruit be here t’ excefs. Milt. P. L. 

3. Without offspring. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren feepter in my gripe; 

No fon of mine fucceeding. ° Shakefpearis Macbeth. 
fitaWy ESSLY ‘ ^ V TOm f ruitle f s '1 Vain ty; idly; unpro- 

ui-^n ter j thlS frUlt curioflt y/^/ C / 7 y enquireth, and confidence 
blindly determmeth. Br wn's Vulgar Err ours, b. vih 

Walking they talk’d, zndfruitlefy divin’d 
What friend the prieftefs by thofe words defign’d. Dryden. 
Fruit-time, n.f [fruit and time.] The Autumn; the time 
for gathering fruit. 

Fru'ittree n f. [ fruit and tree. ] A tree of that kind 
whole principal value arifes from the fruit produced by it. 

Lady, 





































































































































































































Skinner. Ainfw. 
break, bruife, or 
Hanmer. 
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lLady, by yonder bleffed moon I vow, 

That tips with filver all thefe fruittree tops. Sbakefpeare. 
They took ftrong cities, pofleffed houfes full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in abun¬ 
dance. Neh. ix. 25. 

All with a border of rich fruittrees crown’d* 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. Walir. 

Frumenta'cious. adj . [from frumentum , Latin.] Made of 
grain. Did}. 

Frume'nty. n.f. [ frumentum , corn, Latin.] Food made ot 
wheat boiled in milk. 

To Frump, v. a. To mock; to browbeat. 

To Frush. v. a. [ f/oijjer , French.] To 

crufti. 

I like thy armour well; 

I’ll frujh it, and unlock the rivets all. 

But I’ll be mafter of it. Shakejpeare’s Troilus and Qreffida. 

Frush. n.f. [from the verb.] A fort of tender horn that 
grows in the middle of the foie, and at fome diftance from 
the toe: it divides into two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Farrier’s Didl. 

Frustra'neous. adj. [frufira, Latin.] Vain; ufelefs; un¬ 
profitable ; without advantage. 

Their attempts being fo f ujlraneous , and the demonftra- 
tions to the contrary fo perfpicuous, it is a marvel that any 
man, virtuoufly and pioufly difpofed, ftiould be fo partially 
and zealoufly affe£ted in a caufe that has neither truth nor any 
honeft ufefulnefs in it. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

He timely withdraws his frufirar.eous baffled kindneffes, and 
fees the folly of endeavouring to ftroke a tyger into a lamb, 
or to court an Ethiopian out of his colour. South’s Sermons. 

To FRUSTRATE.’v. «. [frufror, Latin ; fiuftrer, Fr.] 

1. To defeat; to difappoint; to balk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natui^l defire cannot utterly 
be frujirate. Hooker , b. i. 3 

I furvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world; 

To fruflrate prophecies, and to raze out 4 

Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my feeming. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as frujirate of his will; 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 

Not more almighty to refill our might. 

Than wife to frujirate all our plots and wiles. Milt. P. Lofi. 

2. To make null; to nullify. 

The a£t of parliament which gave all his lands to the queen, 
did cut off and frujirate all fuch conveyances. Spenfer. 

Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquilhing 
Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife. 

And fruf rated the conqueft fraudulent. Miltons Par. Reg. 
The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf perhaps 
contribute to frujirate the efficacy of it, rendering it liable to 
be fufpeCled by him to whom it is addreffed. Atterburys Serm. 

Frustrate, participial adj. [from the verb.] 

j. Vain; ineffectual; ufelefs; unprofitable. 

He is drown’d 

Whom thus we ft ray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our frujirate fcarch on land. Shakefpeare’s Tempeji. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by Julian 
bufied in the re-edifying of this temple, flaming balls 
of fire iffuing near the foundation, and oft confuming the 
workmen, made the enterpri fe frvfrate. Raleigh’s Hijlory . 

All at once employ their thronging darts; 

But out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes frujirate the defign. Dryden’s Ovid. 

2 . Null; void. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or purpofe, that, 
the fame being extinct, they ftiould forthwith utterly become 
fruflrate. Hooker , b v. f. 42. 

Frustration, n.f. [fruf ratio, Latin, from frujirate, ] Dif- 
appointment ; defeat. 

* In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft projects, Iplits their coun- 
fels, and fmites their moft refined policies Withfruf ration and 
a curfe. South’s Sermons. 

Fru'str ative. adj. [from frujirate . ] Fallacious; difap- 
pointing. Ainfwortb. 

Fru'stratory. adj. [from fruflrate. ] That which makes 
any procedure void; that which vacates any former procefs. 
Bartolus reftrains this to a fruflratory appeal. Ayliffe’s Par. 

FRU'STUM. n.f. [Latin.] A piece cut off from a regular 


figure. A term of fcience. 

Fry. n.f. [from froe, foam, Danifh. Skinner.’] 

1. The fwarm of little fillies juft produced from the fpawn. 
They come to us, but us love draws; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain’d {hot, whole ranks do die; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne . 

Forthwith the founds and feas, each creek and bay, 
With.innumerable fwarm, and ftioals 
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Of fifth, that with their fins and {hilling feales 
Glide under the green wave in fculls, that oft 
Bank the mid-fea. Milton’s paradife Loft, b. vii. 

1 he angler had the hap to draw up a very little fifti from 
among the fry. VEJirangC 

So clofe behind fome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t’ attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but fwallow in the fry. 

Which through their gaping jaws miftake the way. Dryd. 

2. Any fwarm of animals ; or young people in contempt. 

Out of the fry of thefe rakehell horfebovs, growing up in 
knavery and villany, are their kern continually fupplied and 
maintained. ' Spenjer on Ireland. 

'I hem before the fry of children young. 

Their wanton fports and childifti mirth did play. 

And to the maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy ^ueen. 

Draw me no conftellations there. 

Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 

Nor any of that monftrous fry 

Of animals that ftock the fky. Oldham. 

The young fry muft be held at a diftance, and kept under 
the difeipline of contempt. Collier on Pride. 

Fry. n.f. A kind of fieve. 

He dreffeth the duft from malt, by running it through a 
fan or fry. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To FRY. v. a. £frigo , Lat. ffrio, Welfti; frtjck , Erfe.] To 
drefs food by roafting it in a pan on the fire. 

To Fry. v. n. 

1. To be roafted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To fuffer the adlion of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries^ 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. JEn. 
To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them meltingjfiy. 

And, phenix like, in that rich neft they die. Waller. 

4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds, newly drawn with fugar, and a little 
fpice, fpread upon bread toafted, is an excellent nouriflier; 
but then, to keep the oil from frying in the ftomach, drink 
mild beer after it. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Where no ford he finds, no water fries. 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 

But fmoothly Aide along, and fwell the fhoar. 

That courfe he fteer’d. Dryden’s JEn. 

Fry. n.f. [from the verb.] A dilh of things fried. 
FryTngpan. n.f. [fry and pan. ] The veffel in which meat 
is roafted on the fire. 

If I pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingpan 
into the fire. Howel’s Vocal Forefi. 

We underftand by out of the fryingpan into the fire, that 
things go from bad to worfe. L’Ef range. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diliurbing a 
whole ftreet, for an hour together, with the twanking of a 
brafs kettle or a fryingpan. Addifons Spediator. 

To Fub. v. a. To put off; to delay -by falfe pretences; to 
cheat. It is generally written fob. See Fob. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone woman to 
bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubb’d oft' and fubb’d ofF from this day to that day, that it is a 
ftiame to be thought on. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. />. ii. 

Fub. n.f. A plump chubby boy. Ainfwortb. 

Fu'cated. adj. [ fucatus , Latin.] 

1. Painted ; difguifed with paint. 

2. Difguifed by falfe fhow. 

FU'CUS. n f. [ Latin. ] Paint for the face. 

Women chat 

Of fucus this, and fucus that. Pen. Johnfon. 

Thofe who paint for debauchery {hould have the fucus 
pulled off, and the coarfenefs underneath difeovered. Collier. 
To Fu'ddle. v. a. [Of unknown etymology.] To make 
drunk. 

Earneft brimming bowls 
Leave every foul the table floating round. 

And pavement faithlefs to th e fuddled feet. Thomf. Autumn. 
To Fu'ddle. v.n. To drink to excels. 

Men, we fee, will be whoring and fuddling on ftill. L’Efr. 
FUEL. n. f. [from feu , fire, French ] The matter or aliment 
of fire. 

This {hall be with burning and fuel of fire. If ix- 5 * 

This fpark will prove a raging fire. 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. Shak. H. ' I* 
Mov’d by my charms, with them your love may ceafe; 
And as the fuel finks, the flame decreafe. Pri tr. 

To Fu'el. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To feed fire with combuftible matter. 

And yet Ihe cannot wafte by this. 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 

For more corruption needful is, 

To fuel fuch a fever long. Donne. 

J 3 -Never, 
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Never, alas! the dreadful name 
That Ms the infernal flame , 

The fuel’d chimney blazes wide. Thomfon s Autumn. 

To {lore with firing. , . r , ,, 

2 ‘ Some are plainly oeconomical, as that the feat be well 
and well fuelled. IVotun’s AMure 

Fue'illemokte. [French ] Corruptly pronounced and wnt- 

^pueillimo’te colour fignifies the colour of withered leaves 

in Autumn. . ... , oc l ' 

Fuga'ciousness. n.f. [fugax, Latin.] Volatility; the qua¬ 
lity of flying away. 

FuGa'city n.j. [ fugax , Latin.J 

Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falts, which, by their fugaetty, colour, fmell, 
tafte, and divers experiments that I purpofely made to exa¬ 
mine’ them, were like the fait and fpirit of urine and foot. Boyle. 
2 Uncertainty; inflability. 

Fugh. interj. [ perhaps from 0 su.] A11 expreffion of abhor- 

rcnce. 

A very filthy fellow: how odioufly he fmells of his country 
garlick ! fugh, how he {links of Spain ! Dryd. Don Sebajlian. 
FUGITIVE! adj. [; fugitif, French; fugitivus, Latin.] 

1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, ftill in 
a boundlefs progrefflon, that can ftop no where. Locke. 

Happinefs, objedl of that waking dream, 

Which we call life, miftaking: fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal {hade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 

2. Unfteady; unftable; not durable. 

3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many of 
the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for want of the fupply from 
beneath : thofe only which are more tenacious, making a fhift 
to fubfift without fuch recruit. Woodward’s Nat. Hijlory. 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilft yet with Parthian blood thy fword is warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 

5. Flying from duty ; falling off. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herfelf, while her parents are 
in tears ? Clarijfa. 

6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been 
brewed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet of a 
fugitive phyfician. - Wotton. 

Fugitive, n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. One who runs from his ftation or duty. 

Unmarried men are bell friends, beft matters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubje&s; for they are light to run away, 
and almoft all fugitives are of that condition, j Bacon, EJfay 8. 
Back to thy punifhment, 

Falfe fugitive ! and to thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy ling’ring. Miltons Paradife Lojl , Jb. ii. 

We underftand by fome fugitives that he hath commanded 
The generals to return with vidlory, or expedl 
A {hameful death. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. One who takes flielter under another power from punifti- 

ment. r 

There are alfo in this realm of England too many, which, 
being men of good inheritance, are fled beyond the feas, where 
they live under princes which are her majefty’s profefi'ed ene- 
mjes; and converfe and are confederates with other traytors 
a nd fugitives, which are there abiding. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Your royal highnefs is too great and too juft a monarch 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebellious fugi- 

Fu'gitiveness »./ [from fugitive] dryden. 

1. Volatility ; fugacity. 

T hat divers Talts, emerging upon the analyfis of many con- 
!! e , tes ’ * re v f r y vol r atlIe ,. ^ plain from the fugitivenefs of fait 
t n°/..k art ^ lorri a ^ cen ding in diftillation. £ 0 j e 

2. Inltability; uncertainty. ^ 

W Tf r Latin.] In mufick, fome 

. . ' ,n ‘ l!lln 2 ° four, five, fix, or any other number of 
n tes begun by fome one fmgle part, and then feconded by a 

of fo m? ’ fifth and part ’ if the com pofition confifts 

c ’ or fuch like notes > fo 

fame ™ parts , 1fo1 or come >» one after another in the 

fcfiow ’ Cad ‘ ng P"' 8 ftil ‘ befofe 'hat 

in I.! fep n andhave an agreement with theligures' 
Th T,r f repCt r n a " d ttadudtion Bacon’s 
\ZjJ m or f "‘ft Phes his grave and fancied defcant in 
ginaWe 6 touch’ T g ' the , wholef )™phony artful and unima- 

Le choke clpofe" ^ ^ ^ 

tj. . Milton on Education. 

T^n- - . Hls vo ^nt touch 

■na through all proportions, low and high. 
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Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt. P. L. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addifon. 

Fu'lciment. n.f [fulcirnen , fulcimentum , Latin.] That on 
which a body refts, which ails or is adfed upon at each end, as 
a balance or a leyer. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, muft 
have the fame proportion unto it as there is betwixt their 
feveral difiances from the center or fuiciment. Wilkins. 

To Fulfi L. v. a. [fuii And fill.] 

1. To fill till there is no room for more. This fenfe is now not 
ufed. 

Six gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples, 

And correLonfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sparre up the fons of Troy. Shak. Iroil. and Creffida , Prol. 

2. To anfwer any prophecy or promife by performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every fabbath-day, they h?L\Q fulfilled them in 
condemning him. Adis xiii. 2 j. 

The fury bath’d them in each other’s blood ; 

Then, having fix’d the fight, exulting flies, 

And bears fuljrll’d her promife to the {kies. Dryden’s JEn. 

3. To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 

Here nature feems fulfill’d in all her ends. Milt. P. Lofi. 

4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or gratification. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop’ll a tear, 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear; 

And faithfully my laft defires fuIf l. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden’s Ovid. 

5. To anfwer any law by obedience. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. R 0 . xiii. 10. 

This I my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, 

That thou in me vvell-pleas’d, declar’ft thy will 
Fulfi I’d , which to fulfil is all my blifs. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Fulfra'ught. adj. [full and fraught.] Fully ftored. 

Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fulfiraught man, the beft endu’d, 
f "With fome lufpicion. Shakefipeare s Henry V; 

Fu'lcency. n.f. [fulgens, Latin.] Splendour; glitter. Didl. 
Fu'lgent. adj. [^fulgens , Latin.] Shining; dazzling; ex- 
quifitely bright. 

As from a cloud, his fulgent head, 

And Ihape ftar-bright, appear’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent as to obfeure 
°^ e ^ tin g ui fo a U perceptibility of reafon. More’s Divine Dial. 
rU'LGID. adj. [fulgidus , Latin.] Shining; glittering; daz¬ 
zling. 

Fulgi'dity. n.f. [from fiulgid.] Splendour; dazzling glit¬ 
ter. Didl 

FuYgour. n. f. [fulgor, Latin.] ' 

1. Splendour ; dazzling brightness like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive proje& a luftre in the dark f which 
fulgour, notwithstanding, ceafeth after death. Brown 

When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there fhines from 
them luch an mtelle&ual fulgour , that methinks the very glory 
ot the Deity becomes vilible through them. More. 

IulguraYion. n.f. [ fulguratio, Latin.] The a& of 
lightening. 

Fu'lham. n.f A cant word for falfe dice. Hanmer 

a I ; et u vi ; lture j s g rj pe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham’s hold! 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakef eare 

FU fmoky N ° US ' adj ' Fr - Lat.] Sooty’; 

T he leaf of burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuhgmous vapours of dufky melancholy, and fo cure madnefs. 

TTr. , . n „ Bacon’s Natural Hi/lorv. 

VV hereas hiftory ftiould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
^ in divers places a fuliginous link of lies. Howel 

tULiMART. n.J. [This word, of which Skinner obferves that 

//Ln /v 0 " 1 / ‘I’ i hiSpa ' la f> feetns to mean the fame with 
Jtoat.] A kind of {linking ferret. 

The fiebat, the fulimart, and the ferret, live upon the face 
FOLf W '^;" r ° f the f r , th - Hait ° n ’s Angled 

" " ad J- [ pulle, haxon; vol, Dutch.] 4 

I. Replete; without vacuity; without any fpace void 

withkavd ?;;.r efS tha " both **Lffi*M 

a. Abounding in any quality good or bad. ' V ' 6 ' 

VV ith pretence from Strephon her to miard 
He met her full, but>7 „f warefulnefs. ° ’ e-. 

You ftiould tread a courfe 
Frettv and full of view. 

Followers, who make themfelves as trJmolTnf C ^ belme - 
mendation of thofe they follow are A / 7 theC ° n ’- 

for they taint bufineft t^ugh wa^ c ^ ^hr^ 5 

port honour from a man, and make him a rl’rn in 

In that fwe« feafon, as in bed I lay, ■ B ° i ° n ' 49 ’ 

^ I turn’d 
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1 turn'd my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 

Though full of youthful health and void of pain. Dryden. 
He \s full of wants which he cannot fupply, and compared 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotf Serm. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire. 

And paints the pafiions that your eyes infpire ; 

Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv. 

3. Stored with any thing; well fupplied with any thing. 

Full of days was he; 

Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. Tic foil. 

4. Plump ; Paginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his fkin by a 
fall, the wound inflamed, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

5. Saturated; fated. 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ifa. i. 11. 

The alteration of fcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 
it be full of the fame objeCt. Bacon. 

6. Crouded in the imagination or memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on de¬ 
cayed and weak conftitutions. Locke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large; great in effeCL 

Water digefteth a full meal fooner than any other liquor. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

8. Complete; fuch as that nothing further is defired or wanted. 

That day had feen the full accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as faff as occafions were offered. Hammond’s Pratt. Catechifrn. 


The refurre&ion of Jefus from the dead hath given the 
world full affuranceof another life. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

9. Complete without abatement; at the utmoft degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Genefis. 

After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them full fpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. Swift’s Dirett. to the Groom. 

10 Containing the whole matter ; exprefiing much. 

Where my expreflions are not fo full as his, either our lan¬ 
guage or my art were defe&ive; but where mine are fuller 
than his, they are but the impreflions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to defcribe 
fuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at prefent eftablifhed, he could fcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, fo full and exprefs. Woodward. 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue fiom fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veffel makes the greateft 
found. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noifes 
in the fame more full and refounding. Bacqn s Nat. Hijlory. 

Dryden taught to join 

The varying verfe, th e full refounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature; perfeCt 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over fa¬ 
milies of free men; and much like were the cafe, if you fup- 
pofe a nation, where the cuftom were that after full age the 
fons flhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of their pof- 
feflions. . Bacon’s Holy War. 

j , [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 

Towards the full moon, as he was coming home one morn¬ 


ing, he felt his legs faulter. 


Wifemari s Surgery. 


I*. Noting the conclufion of any matter, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a hearty 
figh. _ # Sidne y‘ 

15. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

’Till about the end of the third century, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have feen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full face : they always appear in profile. Addifon on Medals. 
Full, n.f [from the adjeaive.] 

1. Complete meafure; freedom from deficiency. 

When we return. 

We’ll fee thofe things effe&ed to the full. Shak. Henry VI. 
He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a general well, 
and preferved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon, b. vuY. 

The pidure of Ptolemy Philopater is given by the foremen- 
tioned authors to the full. Dryden s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 

Are emblems, rather than exprefs the/«// 

Of what he feels. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. in. 

If where the rules not far enough extend, 

Some lucky licence anfwer to the full , 

Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. Pope’s Criticifm. 

2. The higheft ftate or degree. 

The fwan’s down feather. 

That ftands upon the fwell at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

7. The whole ; the total. 

' y yhe king hath won, and hath fent out 

A fpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord : 

This is the news at full. Skakejpeart s Henry IV. p. 11. 
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out wnat at jutt 1 know, thou know it no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shake frart, 

4. The ftate of being full. 

When I had fed them to the full. J er Vt _ 

5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in which the moon makes' 
a perfect orb. 


Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleft in the 
full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Full. adv. 

1. Without abatement. 

In the unity of place they are full as fcrupulous ; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very fpot of ground where the 
play is fuppofed to begin. Dryden’s Dramatick Poefy. 

A modeft blufh he wears, not form’d by art; 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken after all 
his care ; but the hafty critick, who judges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deceived. Dryden’s Aureng%, Preface, 

Since you may 

Sufpecf my courage, if I fhould not lay. 

The pawn I proffer (hall he full aS good. Dryd. Fir*. Pal, 

2. With the whole effeCL 

’Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the horfe’s mouth 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter, with all his (kill, could 
not perform without it. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy , 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon cloftngyW/ in man. Dryden: 

3. Exactly. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Addifon on Italy. 

Full nineteen failors did the fhip convey, 

A (hole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif Ovid. 

4. Direclly. 

He met her full, but full of warefulnefs. 

He then confronts the bull. 

And on his ample forehead aiming full. 

The deadly ftroke defeending pierc’d the (kull. 

At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden’s Mn. 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to intend or 
(Lengthen their fignification. 

Why on your (liield, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? 

Full lively is the femblant, though the fubftance dead. F. 

I was fet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for fuch men or fuch bufinefs. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Full well ye rejeCt the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 
You full little think that you muft be the beginner of the 
difeourfe yourfelf. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his filler’s envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryden. 
There is a perquifite full as honeft, by which you have the 
beft part of a bottle of wine for yourfelf. Swift. 

Full is much ufed in compofition to intimate any thing ar¬ 
rived at its higheft ftate, or utmoft degree. 

Full-blo'wn. adj. [ full and blown.'] 

1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfeCI bloffom. 

My glories are paft danger ; they’re full-blown: 

Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Denh. Sophy. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace; 

Of our (hort being ’tis the (horteft fpace! Dryden’s Juven. 

2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir’d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fleers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. Perf Sat. 
Full-bo'ttomed. adj. [ full and bottom.] Having a large 
bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having 
pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a full-bottomed wig forafutn 
of money. Guardian, N°. 166. 

Full-ea'red. [full and car.] Having the heads full of grain. 
As flames roll’d by the winds confpiring force, 

O’er full-ear’d corn, or torrents raging courfe. Denham. 
Full-ey'ed. [ full and eye. ] Having large prominent 


Sidney. 
Dryden , 


j 


eyes. 

Full-fe'd. [full and fed ] Sated; fat; Paginated. 

All as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair, . . 

She form’d this image of well-bodied air. Pope’s Dunciaa . 

Full-la'den. [full and laden.] Laden ’till there can be no 
more. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the Gofpel pro- 
mifes fhould (loop down, like fruit upon a full-laden ^boug > 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand. Tillotfon s Seim. 
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FitLt sfsE'AD. [full and fpread.] Spread to the utmoft ex- 

tent , ... 

How eafy ’tis, when dettiny proves kind, 

With fui l- fpread fai 1 s to run before the wind ; 

' But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveering go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d and (kilful too. Dryden. 

Full-si/m MED. [full and fummd.] Complete in all its parts. 
The time was that the cedar ftretched forth his imperial 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feathered, and 
with full-fannied wings fattening his talons Eaft and Weft; 
but now the eagle is become half naked. Howel’s hoc. Fore/l. 
To FULL. V. a. [ fulio , Latin.] 'Fo cfeanfe cloath from its 
oil or greafe. 

Fu'llage. n.f. [from full.] The money paid for fulling or 
cleanfing cloath. 

Fu'ller. n.f [fulio, Latin.] One whofe trade is to cleanfe 
cloath. 

The clothiers have put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fu lers , weavers. Shakef H. VIII. 
His raiment became (hining, exceeding white as fnow; fo 
as no fulier on earth can whiten them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Fullers Earth, n.f. 

Fullers earth is a marl of, a clofe texture, extremely foft and 
tin&uous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyilh brown 
colour, in all degrees, from veij pale to aimoft black, and 
generally has fomething of a greenilh caft in it. The fineft 
fullers earth is dug in our own ifland. Hills Mat. Medica. 

The fullers earth of England is very various, and it very 
much exceeds any yet difeovered abroad in goodnefs; which 
is one great reafon why the Fnglifti furpafs all other nations 
in the woollen manufacture. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Fu'llery. n. f [from fuller.] The place where the trade of 
a fuller is exercifed. 

Fu'l ling mill. n.f. [full and mill. ] A mill where the water 
raifes hammers which beat the cloath ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and fulling- 
mills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'lly. adv. [from full.] 

1. VV ithout vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack ; without more to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceafe 
hourly to fue, graces which are in bellowing always, but ne¬ 
ver come to be fully had in this prefent life; and therefore, 
when all things here have an end, endlefs thanks muft have 
their beginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final fa- 
tisfaClion of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker, b. v. f 43. 

He fully poffefled the entire revelation he had received from 
God, and had thoroughly digefted it. .Locke. 

The goddefs cry’d 

/ It is enough, Vmfr ly fatisfy’d. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metam. 

F u lminant. adj. [ fulminant , Fr, frlminans , Latin.] Thun¬ 
dering ; making a noife like thunder. 

LMINA1 E. v. n. [fulmino , Lat. fulminer, French.] 

1. I 0 thunder. * J 

2. To make a loud noife or crack. 

Whilft it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, which 
prefently kindled it, and made it boil and fla(h for a pretty 
while: after which we caft in another glowing coal, which 
made it fulminate afrefli. g 0 j 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the other th eful- 
nunaung damp. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

3 - 1 o iliue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. } 

T( mur LMINATE *, v ' a To throw out as an object of ter- 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here in Eng¬ 
land, as now fulminated-, fo this condition is out of ufe 
among us in a great meafure. p ar ergon. 

uZfirXi.d f ' Uulmmatio ' Latin; 

1. I he a£t of thundering* 

2,. Denunciations of cenfure. 

from the vatican we re turned into ridi- 

FuW-atorv. adj. [f u ! m i„ eu 
hundenng; ftriking horror. 

Fu lness, n.f. [from full] 

>. The ftate of being filled fo as to have no part vacant. 
wiiie-prers eaVC ' 0ft<;rlnS <hal1 be lcckon e d the fulnefs of the 

aJ^r* 1 WiM «» thaS^; 

tate%a* l saa«jg- a a ra * k 


Latin : 


Aylijfe s Parergon. 
from fulminate .] 


con- 

Soutb. 


■ Completeneft from the coalition of many parts. 

tionstd'a^p t ° r 7Z t D ° e I 7 d0n ’, the acciama- 

were true and unfefeL I ^Y 35 Went; which indeed 


f u 

5. Completeness; freedom from deficiency* 

He is the half part of a bleffed man. 

Left to be finifhed by fuch as (he ; 

And (he a fair divided excellence, 

Whofe fulnefs of perfection lies in him. Shakef K. Johri . 

6. Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance of rich 
tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of fulnefs , pride and 
luft, wantonnefs and foftnefs. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need ; and fafthoed 
Is worfe in kings than beggars* Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

8. Struggling perturbation ; fwelling in the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and difeharge of 

the fuhiefs of the heart, which paflions of all kinds do caufe 
and induce. Bacon , Ejfay 28. 

9. Largenefs; extent. 

There wanted the fulnefs of a plot, and variety of charac¬ 
ters to form it as it ought; and perhaps fomething might have 
been added to the beauty of the ftyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives aimoft its whole beauty from a 
natural eafe of thought and fmoothnefs of verfe ; whereas that 
of mo ft other kinds confifts in the (Length and fulnefs of 
both. /W 

FU'LSOME. adj. [from yulle, Saxon, foul.] 
j. Naufeous; offenfive. 

The (kilful (hepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefpeare. 

He that brings fulfo?ne objects to my view. 

With naufeous images my fancy fills. 

And all goes down like oxymel of fquills. Rofcommon . 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms. 

How fulfome muft it be to flay behind, 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? Otway’s Orphan. 

2. Of a rank odious fmeli. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmeli, and bean-flowers: 
again, if the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank and fulfome fmeli. 

^ Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. cc7. 

3. Tending to obfeenity. 7 

A certain epigram, which is aferibed to the emperor, is more 
fulfome than any paflage I have met with in our poet. Dryden. 

Fl fcenely ELY ‘ ^ t hom f ul f ome 'J Naufeoufly; rankly; ob- 

Fulsomeness. n.f [from fulfome.] 

1. Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank fmeli. 

3- Obfeenity. 

. No decenc y isconfidered, no fulfommfs is omitted, no venom 

IS wanting, as far as dulnefs can fupply it. Dryden 

F »MAD° Latin.] A fmoked fifh. . 3 

Filh that ferve for the hotter countries, they ufed at firft to 
fume, by hanging them up on long flicks one by one, drying 
hem with the fmoke of a foft and commual fire, from which 
they purchafed the name of fumadut. cTJw 

Fumage. [ f rom> „ mjLat i n . J Hearthmoney. A& 

* Ifumarw, Vzlfumeten^ Fr. J SeeFuMITORY. 

t>lant s h the'fl‘ ded eave ?. r ? fembl| ng thofe of th e umbelliferous 
plants. the flowers, which are coined into a fpike. are of 

an anomalous figure, fomewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
flower, confiding of two petals or leaves, open Hke two ho/ 
the upper lip ending in a fpur : the footftalk is joined to the 

muntfi part °L th t fi0Wer: the fruit either of a long or a 
round figure, which is like a pod. A/rn 

„ Her fallow leas M l ‘ U 

The darnel, hemlock, and yank fumatorn 
Doth root upon. ql T ^ , rr 

To FU'MBLE. P ,. [/oWra> Dutch frW™ ' HnryV. 

I • 1 o attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. 

m .^anick theifts will have their atoms never once to 
ineptfyftem. “ ^ ^ motions > nor t0 ha ve produced any 
2. To puzzle j to ftrain in perplexity. Cudwortb. 

fumbling half anhourforMis excufe' °d ^°9 !d been 

3 - To play childifhly. Dryden s S t ani J>> &yar. 

•tv A u? e ny I arewels as be ftars in heav’n 

Came/' hi' S rea fy bald-pate choir ^ 

Fu'mbler. n.f [from fumble 1 D *? r y de * s Sp<™iJhFryar. 
F'UMBLi NGLY y adv JZ llu FF 0 a£ls aukward Iy. 
Fume, n.f r t umu French' 7 ln an a “kward manner, 
i. Smoke/ U > ^ rench; frmus, Latin.] 
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Thus fighting fires a while themfeU'es ccnfume ; 

But {freight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die. 

They firft lay tender bridges of their fume* 

And o’er the breach in un&uous vapours fly. Dryden. 

2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefpeare. 

It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do 
in tobacco, of other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 

In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, it becomes to far 
condenfed as to be vifible, flowing out of the mouth in form 
of a fume, or crafier vapour ; and may, by proper veflels, let 
in a ftrong freezing mixture, be colleded in a confiderable 
quantity. Woodward's Natural Hiflory , 

i. Exhalation from the ftomach. c 

The fumes of drink difcompofe and ftupify the brains of a 

man overcharged with it. . oui 5 *■ ermons * 

Plung’d in doth we lie, and fnore fupine, 

As fill’d with fumes of undigefted wine. Dryden s PerJ. bat. 

Pow’r, like new wine, does your weak brain furpnze, * 
And its mad fumes in hot difcourfes rife ; 

But time thefe yielding vapours will remove : 

Mean while.I’ll tafte the fober joys of love. Dryden s Auren. 

4. Rage; heat of mind; pafiion. , r , 

The fumes of his paflion do really intoxicate and confound 
his judging and difcerning faculty. out :. 

5. Any thing unfubftantial. ’ . 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waflel fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. _ Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would havefome effedf, not in renewing 
the ftate of like individuals ; for that is the fume of thofe, that 
conceive the celeftial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon thefe things below, than indeed they have, but m grofs. 
r D - Bacon, EJ/ay $ 9. 

To lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of fumes and 
fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with Spain is a mighty 

Bacon s War with Spain. 

To Fume. v. n. [fumer, French; fumo, Latin.] 

j. To fmoke. 

Their pray rs pafs d 

Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum d. 

By their great interceflor; came in fight . 

Before the Father’s throne. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

From thence th e fuming trail began to fpread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryd. Ain. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 

Some, as {he flipp’d, the fuming liquor fann d. rope. 

2. To vapour ; to yield exhalations. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts. 

Keep his brain fuming . Shakefpeares Ant. and Cleopat? a. 
Silenus lay, 

Whofe conftant cups lay fuming to his brain. 

And always boil in each extended vein. Rojcommon. 

o. To pafs away in vapours. 
i 1 3 We have 

No anger in our eyes, no ftorm, no lightning: 

Our hate is fpent and fum’d away in vapour, _ 

Before our hands be at work. Eet, JobfontCaHlme. 

Their parts are kept from fuming away by their fixity, and 
alfo by the vaft weight and denfity of the 

ent The firft frefh dawn then wak’d the gladden’d race • 

Of uncorrupted man, nor blufii'd to fee 

The fluggard fleep beneath its facred beam f . 

For their"light (lumbers gentle fum'd away. Tbomfon s Spring. 

4. To be in a rage. . , , 

When he knew his rival free d and gone, 

He fwells with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan : 

He frets, h efumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground, 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 
To Fume. v. a. 

,. To fmoke; to dry in the fmoke. 

Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at firft to 
by hanging them upon long fticks one by one, an y^S 
them with the fmoke of a foft fire. 

2. To perfume with odours in the ftre. 

She fum'd the temples with an od’rous flame, / 

And oft before the facred altars came, , \ 

To pray for him who was an empty name. vryaen-J 
The fuming of the holes with brimftone, garlick, or othe 
unlvo/y things, will drive moles out of the ground. Morlim. 

3 ‘ The to wMfume away moft of the feent. kf'^aoks 

TS pupils if cooks, for the ftink of meat. 

A haunch of ven’fon made her fweat, 

TT n l e r s it had the right fumette. J * 

FU'MID. adj. [ fumidus, Latin.] Smoky; vaporous. 


FUN 

A crafs and fumicl exhalation is caufed from the combat of 
the fulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua¬ 
fortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c . 5, 

Fumi'dity. n. f. [from fumid .] Smokincfs; tendency to 

fmoke. Dist. 

To FU'MIGATE. v. n. [from fumus , Latin ; fumiger , Fr.] 

1. To fmoke ; to perfume by fmoke or vapour. 

Would’ft thou preferve thy famiftvd family. 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate , 

And break the waxen walls to fave the ftate. Dryden's Virg. 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

Fu'migation. n.f [fumigatio, Latin; fumigation , French; 
from fumigate .] 

1. Scents raifed by fire. 

Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. Arbuthnot. 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls of rofes, and red coral’s duft : 

And, laft, to make my fumigation good, 

’Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blood. Dryden. 

2. The application of medicines to the body in fumes. 
Fu'mingly. adv. [from fume.~\ Angrily; in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and inftru&ion 
fake, turneth unto anger and choler in them : they grow alto¬ 
gether out of quietnefs with it; they anfiyer fuming y, that 
they are afliamed to defile their pens with making anfwer to 
fuch idle queftions. Hooker, b.\. f 22. 

Fu'miter. n.f SeeFuMATORY. 

Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea; flinging aloud. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. Shakefpeare. 
Fu'mous. lad}. [ fumeux-fe , French; from fume.] Producing 
Fu'my. 5 fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d to reft, 

And puff’d the fumy god from out his breaft : 

Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted ’till the day. Dryden's /Bn. 

Fun. n.f [ A low cant word. ] Sport; high merriment; fro- 
lickfome delight. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all my fun and jokes, _ 

You bards may find us bloods good-natur d folks. Moore. 

Fu'nction. n.f [funftioy Latin.] 

1. Difcharge; performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than there is between a reprefenting commoner in the func¬ 
tion of his publick calling, and the fame perfon in common 
life. Swift. 

2. Employment; office. 

Theminiftry is not now bound to any one tribe: now 
none is fecluded from that function of any degree, ftate, or 
calling. Whitgifu. 

You have paid the heav’ns your funShon , and the priloner 
the very debt of your calling. S ha kef Meafure for Meajure. 

Nor was it any policy of ftate, or obftinacy of will, or 
partiality of affe&ion either to the men or their fundi hi, 
which fixed me. King Claries. 

This double function of the goddefs gives a confiderable 
light and beauty to the ode which Horace has addreffid to 
| ier> Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

Let not thefe indignities difeourage us from aflerting the 
juft privileges and pre-eminence of our holy function and cha- 
rader. Attcrlur.y s Sermon* 

3. Single ad of any office. 

Without difference thofe functions cannot, in orderly tort, 
be executed. . Hooka. 

Thev have feveral offices and prayers againft fire, tern- 

r\ * l C * IT-./*.— /L.rtz-1 m ’f'l f J?/? I" 11T V lliC 


pefts, and efpecially for the dead, in which functions they ule 
facerdotal garments. Siiilingfieet's Def of Dlfc. on Rom. Bo. 

а. Trade; occupation. ' , r 

Follow your function ; go, and batten on co;d bits. b,.akcjp. 
C. Office of any particular part of the body. 

The bodies of men, and other animals, are excellently wc. 
fitted for life and motion ; and the feveral parts of them well 
adapted to their particular functions. Bentley s Sermons. 

б. Power; faculty. 

Tears in his eyes, diftradion in bis afpect, 

A broken voice, "and his whole funaion fuiting ? 

With forms to his conceit. Shakefpeares tiamU • 

Nature feems 

In all her funaions weary of hcrfelf: 

My race of glory run, and race of fhame; 

And I fhall fhortly be witn them that reft. 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its funCnons fpread. 

Imagination plies her dang’rous art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. -. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid, yet are t e 
difeafes confiftent with the common functions of life. Arbu j • 
Fund, n.f [find, French; funda, a bag, Latin ] 
i. Stock ; capital; that by which any expence isfupported. 

He touches the pafiions more delicately than Ovid, ana F 
forms all this out of his own fund, without diving lt *° 
arts and fciences for a fupply. "Tar: 


Milton 


Pope■ 
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Part muff be left, a fund when foes invade, 

And part employ’d to roil the watry tide. Drydent. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
entirely to the ftock or fund of their own reafon, advanced 
indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with books. Swift. 

2 . Stock or bank of money. 

As my eftate has been hitherto either toft upon fleas, or 
fluctuating in funds , it is now fixed in fubftantia! acres. Add. 

FU'ND.-aMENT. n.f [fundamenturny Latin.] The back part 
of the body. 

F U N D A M f/n T a L. adj. [ fundament alisy Lat. from fundament. ] 
Serving for the foundation ; that upon which the reft is built; 
eflential; important; not merely accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fundamental 
caufe of the moft grievous war is not like to be taken from 
the earth. Raleigh's EJfays. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difereet, 

That love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the charge of’t. Shakef. Coriolanus. 
Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, 
thought the fucceffion ftiould go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laft king were 
aClually dead. Swift's Examiner. 

Gain fome general and fundamental truths, both in philo¬ 
sophy, in religion, and in human life. Watts. 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The fervile addons of our wav’ring foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 

Their ills all built on life, xk\2.tfundamental ill. Prior . 

Yet fome there were among the founder few. 

Of thofe who lefs prefum’d, and better knew. 

Who durft aflert the jufter ancient caufe. 

And here reftor’d wit’s fundamental laws. Pope on Criticifm. 

Fundamental, n.f Leading propofition; important and 
eflential part which is the groundwork of the reft. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpeCI of 
thofe fuperftru&ures and confequences that arife from them. 

South’s Sermons. 


It is a very juft reproach, that there fhoukl be fo much vio¬ 
lence and hatred in religious matters among men who agree in 
all fundamentals, and only differ in fome ceremonies, or mere 
fpeculative points. Swift. 

Fundamentally, adv. [from fundamental.] Effentially; 
originally. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intelled, fo perfpec- 
tively in the fancy; fo that virtue is the force of reafon, in 
the conduCt of our aCtions and paffions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only ufeful to civil fociety, h\xt fundamen¬ 
tally neceffary to its very birth and conftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a 
people, the legiflators endeavour to depofite in fuch hands as 

•DTvxT U Ji pr T ferVe the peop]e ‘ Swi f* on theDi &™ Ath. and Rome. 

t U NERAL. n.f [ funus , Latin ; funerailles , French.] 

1. The folemnization of a burial; the payment of the laft 
honours to the dead ; obfequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

Come I to fpeak in Caefar’s funeral. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

All things that we ordained feftival. 

Turn from their office to black funeral. Shakefpeare. 

He that had caft out many unburied, had none to mourn for 
him, nor any folemn funerals , nor fepulchre with his 
lathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 

No widow at his funeral fhall weep. Sandvs 

2. The pomp or proceffion with which the dead are carried * ’ 

I he long fun'rals blacken all the way. ' p oi)e 

You are fometimes defirous to fee a funeral pafs by in * 


the 


^ g - j -L ^ ^ J A1 * 111C 

Swift s Direaions to the Chambermaid 


ftreet. 

3. Burial; interment. 

v May he find hls funeral 

ERA/“T W n?I 1 ' be T his day 012,1 fal1 - Denham, 
adj. Ufed at the ceremony of interrrino- the 


FuNeral. 

dead. 

Our inftruments to melancholy bells, 
ur wedding chear to a fad funeral feaft. Shak. R. andjul. 
. -Het fuch honours J 

“C£SvX 5 . bi '‘ h " J ™„. ,,, 

And'| y hand °k Cr r° WnS the f lm ral torch diCphylf * ^ 

FuAlt f k t r houfand iIls ten thoufand ways P } n n J,„ 
Z m T L ;^ Latin.] Suiting / funeralf^darkj 

jnCkU his /°, uI hath w ' n g’ d the deftin’d flight. 

Inhabitant of deep difaftrous night, 0 

fpttdTtn thebo ! i!e yed bu t t 0 it^ eP > 7 " * he / a ^“ U P S ‘hat 
efeharotick medicines! * mUCh m ° re P ainful s than the 

Sharp's Surgery. 


FUR 

FU'NGUS. n.f. [Latin.] StriCMy a muftiroom : a word ufed to 
exprefs fuch excrefcences of flefti as grow out upon the lips 
of wounds, or any other excrefcence from trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them; as the agarick from the larch- 
tree, and auriculae Judas from elder. . kfuincy. 

The fprgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres lengthen 
too much, are too fluid, and produce fungufes , or as they 
harden and produce callofities. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FUN 1 CLE. n.f [funiculus , Latin.] A final 1 cord; a fmall 
ligature; a fibre. 

Funicular, adj. [ funiculaire, Fr. from funiclef\ Confifting 
of a fmall cord or fibre. 

Funk. n. f. A ftink. A low word. 

Fu'nnel. n.f [ infundibulum , Latin; whence fundible, fnndle, 
funnel .] \ 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe defeendiog from it, 
through which liquors are poured into vefiels with narrow 
mouths; a tundifh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you fhall fill many 
of them. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

Some the \oug funnel's curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingefted meats with eafe defeend. Blackm. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and con¬ 
tracted by degrees, to draw the found inward, to take in as 
much as may be of it, as we ufe a funnel to pour liquor into 
any veffel. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A pipe or paffage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnels , bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light or frefh air. Addifm . 

FUR. n.f. \_fourrure, French,] 

T 's 1^ i tin f n /VvfV 1% a » •* L ■ k 


. ...j. x IVHWl.j 

Skin with foft hair with which garments are lined for warmth 
or covered for ornament. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid and fearful coun¬ 
tenance ; as alfo at his back a bundle of holly, holding i i\fw 
mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing 

’Tis but dreffirig up a bird of prey in his cap and furs tc 
make a judge of him. L'Ejlrange, 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur , 

And wheezing afthma, loth to ftir. , Swift, 

2. Soft hair of beafts found in cold countries, where nature pro¬ 
vides coats fuitable to the weather ; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. Shakefpeare's King Lear 

Such animals as feed upon flefh qualify it, the one by fwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the beafts they prey upon, the other 
by devouring fome part of the feathers of the birds thev sor^e 
themfelves with. Rciy on the Crfatiln. 

3 ‘ moiftur e exhaled to fuch a degree as that the remainder 
lticks on the part. 

Methinks I am not right in ev’ry part; 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a filthy/w upon my tongue. Dryden’t Per/. Sat 
To Fur. v. a. [from the noun.] 3 * 

1. To line or cover with fkins that have foft hair 

How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like rich tifTue 
furred with lambfkins ? v / , . 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear'-^ 

Rohes and/wry gowns hide all. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You are for dreams and (lumbers, brother prieft • 

You fur your gloves with reafons. Shakef. Trail, and Cre/T 

2. To cover with foft matter. J ^ re -U- 

To make lampblack, takfc a torch and hold it under the hot 
tom of a latten bafon ; and, as it groweth to be S and 
black within, ftr.ke it with a feather into fome fheil. Peach 
Ti, The /'? CrS ’ mourning for their brother’s lofs, 

Iheir bodies hid in bark, and furrd with mofs. 

i hetr frying blood compels to irrigate 
I heir dry furr'd tongues. 

A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 
On a!l ftdes furr’d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. 6 A .~ r 

UR. adv. [It is now commonly written/ur.] At a diftanefe 

I he white lovely dove * 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur c;j 

Fur-wrought, adj [fur ^ wrought f Made of {ur 3 
bilent along the mazy margin ftray, 

FUR^O™! 1 ^^ Cto Paf. 

fteal. J 1/ 5 ^tin.J Tlnevifh; inclined t 
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Dryden. 


FUR 

ToFUrbblow. v.a, [from the noun.] To adorn with ornti* 
mental appendages of drefs. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air; 

To break their points, you turn their force* 

And furbelow the plain difcourfe. Prior. 

She was flounced and fuHelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 

Addifon’s Spectator.) N J . 129. 
To Fu'rbish. v.a. [ fourbir , French.] To burnifh; to 
polilh; to rub to brightnefs. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbijh new the name of John o’ Gaunt. Shak. R. II. 
Furbijb the fpears, and put on the brigandines. ^r.xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbijh up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the fufferings of the damned are net to be, in a fti i£t 
fenfe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
fhall be a general gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and that 
not for a farther execution, but a final releafe. South s Serm. 
As after Numa’s peaceful reign, 

The martial Ancus did the feeptre wield ; 

Furbifldd the rufty fword again. 

Refum’d the long-forgotten fhield, 

And led the Latins to the dufty field. 

Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbijh’d arms. Dryden. 

Fi/rbisher. fi.f [ fourbijfeur , French, from furbijh.'] One 
who polifhes any thing. 

Furca'tion. n.f [ furca , Latin.] Forkinefs; the ftate of 
fhooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 

When they grow old they grow lefs branched, and firft do 
lofe their brow-antlers, or low eft furcations next the head. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
FU'RFUR. n.f [Latin.] Hufk or chaff, feurff or dandidff, 
that grows upon the Ikin', with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. 
Furfura'ceous. adj. [ furfuraceus, Latin ] Hulky; branny; 
fealy. 

FU'RIOUS. adj. [furieux, French; furiofus, Latin.] 

1. Mad; phrenetick. 

No man did ever think die hurtful a£fions of furious men 
and innocents to be punifbable. Hooker , b . i. f 9. 

• 2. Raging; violent; trarifported by paflion beyond reafon. 

Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious , 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shakefp. Macb. 
To be furious , 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and, n that mood. 

The dove Will peck the eftridge. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Fu'rioitSly. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; violently ; vehe¬ 
mently. . 

Which when his brother faw, fraught with great griet . 
And wrath, he to him leapt furioufy. Fairy Ufuecn, b. ii. 

They obferve countenance to attend the pra&ice ; and this 
carries them on furioufy to that which of themfelves they are 
inclined. . Souih>s Sermons. 

She heard not half ,' fo furioufy fhe flies; 

Fear gave her wings. 

FUriousness. n.f [from furjous.] Frenzy; 
tranfport of p’aflion. 

To Furl. v. a. [frfer, French.] To draw up 
traa. 

When fortune fends a ftormy wind. 

Then fhew a brave and prefent mind ; 

And when with too indulgent gales 
She fwells too much, then furl thy fails 


Dryden. 
madnefs; 

to con- 


Creech. 


Fu'rlong. n.f. [yaplang, Saxon.] A meafure of length ; the 
eighth part of a mile. 

If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak aloud, he 
fhall be heard a furlorig in round, and that in articulate founds. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 289. 
Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, they paffed 
through a very thick grove. Addifons Freeholder. 

FUrloSgh. n.f [verlpef, Dutch.] A temporary difmiflion 
from military fervice; a licence given to a foldier to be abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difeharge their fouls. 

And give them furlo’s for another world ; 

But We, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'rmenty. n.f. [ More properly frumenty, orfrumety, offru- 
mentum , Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not. 

The feed-cake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. Tuff. Husb. 
FUrnace. n.f [ furnus , Latin.] An inclofed fireplace. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot ’ 

That it may finge yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry yili. 

The fining pot is for filver and the furnace for gold. Prov. 
We have alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that keep great 
diverfity of heats. . Bacons New Atlantis. 

'fhe kings of Spain have ere&ed divers furnaces and forges, 

for the trying and fining of their gold. - 

Whofo falleth not down and worfhippetn, mall the lame 
hour be call into the midft of a burning fiery furnace. Dam 


F U R 

A dungeon horrible, on all fides around. 

As one great furnace , flam’d. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

To Fu'rnace. v . a. [from the noun.] To throw out as 
fparks from a furnace. A bad word. 

He furnaces 

The thick fighs from him. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

ToFU'RNISH. v.a. [fournir , French.] 

1. To fupply with what is neceflary. 

She hath di retted 

How I fhall take her from her father’s houfe; 

What gold and jewels file is furnijh’d with. Shakefpeare. 
His training fuch, 

That he may furnijh and inftruct great teachers. 

And never feek for aid out of himfelf. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Thou fhAt furnif) him liberally out of thy flock. Dent. xv. 
Anria, having driven the Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, furnijhed the city with corn, wine, vittual, and 
powder. Knolles’s Hiftory of the 7 urks. 

Come, thou ftranger, and furnijh a table, and feed me of 
that thou haft ready. EccluJ. xxix. 26. 

I fhall not need to heap up inftances; every one’s reading 
and converfation will fufficientl y furnif) him, if he wants to 
be better ftored. Locke. 

1 2, To give things for ufe. 

Thefe Ample ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
fuggefted and furnijhed to the mind only by thefe t\vo ways, 
fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

It is not any attion of the ftate, but a compatt among pri¬ 
vate perfons that hath furnijhed out thefe feveral remittances. 

Addifcn’s Remarks on Italy. 

3. To fit up ; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance thefe are but furnijhings. Shake fear e. 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly furnijhed. Dio¬ 
genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, 
faying, I trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
fwered. But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon’s Apophtb. 

We were led into another great room, furnifrd with old 
inferiptions. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To equip ; to fit out for any undertaking. 

Will your lordfhip lend me a fhoufand pounds to furnijh 

me ? Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. i. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 

Ha \e furnijh’d out three different fetts. Prior. 

Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnijhed with fuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe he is employed in 
fuperior work. Watts’s bnprovement of the Mind. 

5. To decorate; to adorn. 

The Wounded arm Would furnijh all their rooms, 

And bleed for ever fcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 

Fu'rnisher. n.f. [fournijfeur , French, from furnijh.] One 
who fupplies or fits out. 

Fu'rniture. n.f. [fonrniture , Fr. from furnijh.] 

1. Moveables; goods put in a houfe for ufe or ornament. 

No man can tranfport his large retinue, his fumptuous fare, 

and his rich furniture into another world. South’s Sermons. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice : their furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from the 
hands of the beft matters. Addifon. 

2. Appendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind fhall be deftroyed, with 
the form and all the furniture of the earth. Lillotjon. 

3. Equipage; embellishments ; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed. 

After his guife did caft abroad to fare, 

And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer. 

The duke is coming : fee, the barge be ready, 

And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits 
The greatnefs of his perfon. Shakefpeare s Henry v 1 • 
The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and large enough, 
or the horfe’s furniture muft be of very fenfible colours. Lryd. 
Fu'rrier. n.f [from fur.] A dealer in furs. 

Fu'rrow. n.f. [pupil, Saxon.] . , 

1 . A fmall trench made by the plow for the reception of iecu. 
Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke, , 

And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryden s (Jvu< 

2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 

With many furrows fince I faw it firft; 

Yet I’m too well acquainted with the ground quite to °r 

get it. 4 Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Fu'rrow-weed. n.f. [furrow and weed.] A weed that grows 
in furrowed land. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. 

To Fu'rrow. v.a. [from the noun; pypian, Saxon*] 

1. To cut in furrows. 

While the plowman near at hand. 

Whittles o’er the furrow'd land. 


FUR 


A/Hdont 


2. 


To divide in long hollows. 


No 


Suckling. 

Dryden. 


Wotton . 


No briny tear has furrow’d her fmooth cheek. 

The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmooths its furrow’d face, 
q. To make by cutting. 

J There go the fhips that furrow out their way; 

Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. 

Fu'rry. adj. [from fur. ] 

1. Covered with fur ; dreffed in fuF. 

From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth hi s furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Goiver. 

2. Confiding of fur. 

Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. Dryden. 

FURTHER, adj. [from forth, not from far , as is commonly 
imagined; forth, fwther, furtheft, corrupted from farther, 
fortheji, j-ordSejn, Saxqn. Forther is ufed by Sir Thomas More. 
"See Forth and Farther, of which the examples are to be 
referred to this word.] 

1. At a greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

What further need have we of witneffes. Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Fu'rther. adv. [from forth.] To a greater diftance. 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and flood in a 
narrow place. Numb. xxii. 2. 

To Fu'rther. v.a. [from the adverb; pojvSjuan, Saxon.] 
To put onward; to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to afiift ; to help. 

Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft, 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tuff. Husb. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo great at¬ 
tempts, without the mixture of a true perfuafion concerning 
the irrefiftible force of divine power. Hooker, b.v.f. i. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked; further not 
his wicked device. Pf cxl. 8. 

This binds thee 7 then to further my defign. 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

Furtherance, n.f [from further.] Promotion; advance¬ 
ment; help. 

The Gauls learned them firft, and ufed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and^ furtherances of 
direction, which -feriptures, councils, fathers, hiftories, the 
laws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, he feeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice. 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? Shak. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteoufly, to believe a 
God would be no hindrance or prejudice to any fuch defism, 
^ but very much for the advancement and furtherance of it. fill. 
Fu'rtherer. n.f [fcom further.] Promoter; advancer. 

That earneft favourer and furtherer of God’s true religion, 
^ that faithful fervitor to his prince and country. Afcham. 

Furthermore, [further and more.] Moreover; befides. 
This ring I do accept moft thankfully. 

And fo, I pray you, tell him : furthermore , 

I pray you, fhew my youth old Siivlock’s houfe. Shakefb 
by thlft U Urtive ’ Fr * f Urt WLatin.] Stolen ; gotten 

Or do they, as your fchemes, I think, have fliown, 

Dart ^furtive beams and glory not their own, 

All fervants to that fource of light, the fun? Prior 

Fu nuNCLE. n. f [furmcle, Fr. furm,cuius, Latin. ] A bile - 
an angry puftule. J 5 

hfuruncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed; 
and as it mcreafeth, ,t nfeth up with an acute head, and Cornel 
times a puftule; and then it is more inflamed and painful, 
when it arrives at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth 

Cut nf. Latin;/^French ^ 

1. Madnefs. J 

2 ' mal e efs. Paffi0n ° f ™nd approaching to 

Idooppofe mj. patience to his/ary; and am arm’d 
4° f u ff er with a quietnefs of fpirit 

HehTF- yranny a " d rage ° f his ’ Shakefp. Mer. of Venice 

3. Enthufiafm; exaltation of fancy. 1 VI1 ’ 20 ’ 

infni,S'" S “5 V ‘ Ute ’ Her Wit began to be with a divine furs . 

feconfhir wtt V °' Ce W ° UW ’ “ f ° be,oved 
A toil, that had number’d in the world 
f ,un t0 courfe two hundred compafl'es, 
in her prophctick/ary few’d the work. Shakefp Othello 

tHan human klnd 1116 feem ’ d to look, 

And w,th an accent more than mortal fpoke; 

Her flaring eyes with fparkling f ury ro ]| F 

4 - [From Tflrd La^n T'O m(h f °? h V fouI - Dryden's Mn. 

f he light of any of the houfe of Yoik 
j ^ t0 £orment m y foul. Shakefp. ’Henry VI. p. iii. 


F 

It was the moft proper place for a fury to make her exit j 
arid I believe every reader’s imagination is pleafed, when he 
fees the angry goddefs thus finking in a tempeft, and plunging 
herfelf into hell, amidft fuch a lcene of horror and conht- 
fion. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

FURZE, n.f. [pipy, Saxon. 1 Gorfe; gofs. 

The whole plant is very thorny: the flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed in fbort thick fp-ik.es, whicli 
are fucceeded by fhort comprefled pods, in each of which are 
contained three or four kidney-ftiaped feeds. The fpecies are 
three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and upland- 
commons in England : the firft is fometimes ufed to make 
hedges, for winch purpofe it will do very well for a few 
years. ' Miller. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole. 

Both timber and furzin, the turf and the cole. Tufjl Hush. 
For fewel, there groweth generally in all parts great ftore 
of furze, of which the jfhrubb.y fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew’s Survey of Ccrriival. 

From hence uncertain feafons we may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fo.w. 

Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 

Fu'rzy. adj. [from furze.] Overgrown with furze; full of 
gorfe. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 

Fusca'tion. n.f [fufeus , Latin.] The adl of darkening of 
obfeuring. Di£l. 

To FUSE. v. a. [ fundo,fufum , Latin ] To melt; to put into 
fufion ; to liquify by heat. 

To Fuse. v. n. To be melted ; to be capable of being liqui¬ 
fied by heat. 

Fu'see. n.f. [fufeau , French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of a 
clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion erf the next, and 
that by the motion of the fufee, apd that by the motion of the 
fpring: the whole frame of the w f atch carries a reafonablene'fs 
in it, the paflive impreflion of the intelledlual idea that was in 
the artift. Hale’s .Origin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from fufil, Fr.]; a fmall neat mufquet. This 
is more properly written fufil. 

Fusee of a bomb or gran ado (hell, is that which makes the 
whole powder or compofition in the fhell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. ’Tis ufu.ally a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildfire, or fome fuch matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, which 
time Anderfon makes twenty-feven.feconds. Harris. 

Fu'see. Track of a buck. Ainfw.rth. 

FUsible. adj. [from fufe.] Capable of being melted ; capable 
of being made liquid by heat. 

Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate with 
or otherwife penetrate into other bodies, efpeciallv fufible 
ones. ] J A i 

Pitsibi'lity. n.f. [from fufible.] Capacity of being melted.: 
quajity of growing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of metalical 
nature, or at leaft zfufibility , feem to have refolved it into a 

U f e ^- r n , Alton's Architecture. 

I he bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of the 
depths of die earth, are the metals, which are diftinguifhed 
from other bodies by their weight, fufibility, , and malleable- 
nels. j l 

Fu'sil. adj. [fufile, French ; fufilis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being melted ; liquifiable by heat. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 

u- m ° Ic5s P re P ar ’ d ’ from which he form’d 
F irlt his own tools : then, what might elfe be wrought 
Lufite, or grav’n in metal. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. xi. 

, ? ’ ft 1 f u » fanc >' thcfe fca P l that occur in moft of 

larger Goth‘ck b uildin g s of Engiand are artificial; and 
will have it, that they are a kind of fufil marble. JVoodward. 

2 . Running by the force of heat. 

Perpetual flames, 

O cr fand and allies, and the ftubborn flint, 

1 revailing, turn into a fufil fea. Ph'ir,. 

Fusil. n.J. [fufil, French.] -. ips. 

1. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2. [I" heraldry, from fufus, Latin.] Somethin* like a foindle 

Fufils muft be made long, and fmall in the rmrbll 1 • u 
ancient coat of Mountague, argent thr ztfufih in feffe ’gldcU 

F u's l r. IF. R n. f r from [ u f,[ -1 » f Dcacham on Blazoning. 

Fu’s ion. n.f r fuk ljj rr foW p“ ar '" ed with a 
.. The afl of Lifting 5 M>m ' 

MefaTfin W^ me ' ted ’ ° r ° y runn 'ne with heat. 

. / [A W »„!.] A °A>. 
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FUT 


Swift. 


Fnd as it befits your ftation ; 

Come to ufe and application ; 

Nor with lenates keep a fufs : 

I fubmit, and anlwer thus. 

FUST. n.f. [ fujie , French.] 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From fujie, French.] A ftrong fmell, as that of a mouldy 
barrel. 

To Fust. v.n. [from the noun ] To grow mouldy ; to fmell 
ill. 

FU'STIAN. n.f [futaine, French, from fufle, a tree, becaufe 
cotton grows on trees ] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and perhaps now 
of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trrmm’d, the ferving-men in 
their new fufian and their white ftockings ? Shake j eare. 

2. A high (welling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill aflbeiated ; bombaft. 

Nor will you raife in me combuftion, 

By dint of high hdroick fujiian. Hudihra , p. ii. cant. r. 

What fujiian have I heard thefe gentlemen find out in Mr. 
Cowley’s odes! In general, I will fay, that nothing can ap¬ 
pear more beautiful to me than the ftrength of thofe images 
which they condemn. Dry den. 

I am much deceived if this be not abominable fujiian ; that 
is, thoughts and words ill forted, and without the leaft rela¬ 
tion to each other. Dryden s :■panijh Fryar, Dedication. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe. 

Oft rife to fujiian, or defeend to profe. Smith. 

Fu'stian. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Made of fuftian. 

2 . Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridiculoufly tumid. Ufed 
of File. 

When men argue, th’ greateft part 

O’ th’ conteft falls on terms of art. 

Until the fufian fluff be fpent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument. Hudibras, p. i. can. 3: 

Virgil, if he could have feen the firft verfes of the Sylvae, 
would have thought Statius mad in his fufian defeription of 
the ftatue on the brazen horfe. DrydensDufrefnoy . 

Fu'stic. n.f A fort of wood brought from the Weft-Indies, 
ufed in dying of cloath. Dill. 

To Fu'stiga te. v. a. [fufligo, Latin.] To beat with a flick; 
to cane. Diet. 

Fu'stilarian. n.f [from fufy.] A low fellow; aftinkard; 
a fcoundrel. A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, yon fufilarian: I’ll 
tickle your cataftrophe. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fu'stiness. n.f. [from fufy.] Mouldinefs; ftink. 

Fu'sty. adj. [from fufl.] Ill fmelling ; mouldy. 

Hedtor fhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains: he were as good crack a fufty nut with no 
kernel. Shakefpeare*s Troilus andCreffida. 

The fufy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Coriolan. 

The large Achilles, at this fufy fluff. 

From his deepcheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

FU'TILE. adj. [futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do 
more hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal. Bacon. 

2. Trifling; worthlefs ; of no weight. 

Futility, n.f. [futilite, French, from futile.'] 

1. Talkativenefs; loquacity. 

This fable does not ftrike fo much at the futility of women, 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. L'Ef range. 

. Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of folidity. 






F Y 

Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zcdiack, and 
their mutual relations and afpedls. Bentle 

Fu'ttocks. n.f [corrupted from foot hooks. Skinner.] The 
lower timbers that hold the fhip together. 

FU'TURE. adj. [futurus, Latin; futur, French.] That 
which will be hereafter ; to come: as, the future ftate. 

Glory they fung to the moft High ! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. P, l 

He lows the teeth at Pallas’s command, 

And flings the future people from his hand. Add Jon's Ovid. 

Fu'ture. n.f [from the adjedlive.] Time to come; fome- 
what to happen hereafter. 

I hy letters have tranfported me beyond 
Th s ign’rant prefent time; and I fed now 
Th t future in the mftant. Shakefpeare 1 s Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power 
eith r is difabLd lor the futu e, or die checks at any vio 0 rous 
^ undertaking ever after. ' \ocke. 

Iu'turely. adv. [from future.] In time to come. 

1 his prefcience of God, as it is prefcience, is not the caufe 
of any thing funi ely fucceeding; neither doth God’s fore¬ 
knowledge impofe any neceffity,^or bind. Ralegh 

Futuri'tion. n.f. [from future .] The ftate of being to be j 
of being to come to pafs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world’s re¬ 
demption fhould rc ft only in the number of p' ftibilicies, and 
hang fo loo‘!c ip. refpect 01 its futurition , as to le;.ve the event 
in an equal poife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thin* 

or no Ssuth's Sermon 1 

Fu'turity. n.f [from future.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. 

Not my fervicepaft, nor prefent forrows. 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity. 

Can ranfom me. ' Shakefpeare s Othello. 

All futurities are naked before that All-feeing Eye, the light 
of which is no more hindred by diftance of time than the fi<?ht 
of an angel can be determined by diftance of place. South. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to futurity, that 
I had your lordfhip for my patron. Swift. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though fkill’d in fate and dark futurity. Popes Statius. 

2. The ftate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poftibilities, which 
never commence into a futurity, it requiring fuch a free, 
fedate and intent mind, as, it maybe, is no where found but 
among the platonical ideas. Glanv. Scepf. c. 10. 

To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.] To fly out in fmall 
particles. 

Fu'zzball. n. f. [fuzz and ball] A kind of fungus, which, 
when preffed, burfts and fcatters duft in the eyes. 

Fy. inter j. [fy, French and Flemifh ; (p7v, Greek; vab, Lat.] 
A word of blame and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Sheen. 
Fy, my lord, fy! a foldier, and afraid? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac¬ 
count ? Shakefpeare 1 s Macbeth. 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him ! Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftray ! 
Expectance calls t|iee now another way. Milton. 

Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place ? 

Unhand me, or, I fwear. I’ll fcratch your face: 

Let go, for fhame; you make me mad for fpite: 

My mouth’s my own ; and if you kifs. I’ll bite. Dryden. 
Fy, madam, he cried, we muft be paft all thefe gaities. 

Taller, N°. 54. 
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GAD 


Has two founds, one from the Greek T, and the 
Latin, which is called that of the hard G, becaufe 
it is formed by a preffure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againft the upper gum. This 
found G retains before a, 0 , u, /, r ; as, gate,go, gull. 
The other found, called that of the foft G, refembles that of 
J, and is commonly, though not always, found before e, i ; 
as, gem, gibbet. Before n, at the end of a word, g is com¬ 
monly melted away; as in the French, from which thefe words 
are commonly derived : thus, for benign, malign , condign , we 
pronounce benine, maline , condine. It is often filent in the 
middle of Words before h ; as, might. The Saxon JG, 3, feems 
to have had generally the found of y confonant; whence gate 
is by rufticks ftill pronounced yate. 

Ga'bardine. n.f. [ gavardina, Italian.] A coarfe frock; 
any mean drefs. 

My beft way is to creep under his gabardine ; there is no 
other Ihelter hereabout. Shakefpeare 1 s Tempejl. 

You call me mifbeliever, cut-throat dog. 

And fpit upon my Jewifh gabardine. Shakef. Mer. of Venice , 
The knight did ftraight fubmit. 

And laid his weapons at her feet: 

Next he difrob’d his gabardine. 

And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras, b. i. 

To Ga'bble. v. n. [ gabbare, Italian ; gabberen, Dutch.] 

1. To make an inarticulate noife. 

When thou could’ft not, favage. 

Shew thine own meaning, but would’ft gabble like 

A thing moft brutilh, I endow’d thy purpofes 

With words that made them known. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempefts roar. 

With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent fhoar. Dryd. Mn. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honefty, but to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye make an alehoufe of 
my lady’s houfe ? Shakefpeare 1 s Twelfth Night. 

Which made fome think, when he did gabble , 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras , p. i. 

Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, 

Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Swift. 

Gamble, n f. [from the verb.] 

1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute animals. 

Not to know what we fpeak one to another, fo we feem to 
know, is to know ftraight our purpofe : chough’s language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 

, Not underftood. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

fdiow ER n ^ [fr° m ] A prater; a chattering 

Ga'bel. n.f, [ gabelle, French; gabello, Italian; xauel, Saxon, 
a tribute.] An cxcife ; a tax. 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and to- 

r /D C ;mr /- r t. Addifns Remarks on Italy. 

GABION, n.f [ French. ] A wicker bafket which is filled 
with earth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 

£ii“| IS ba ? te /y waS dcfended al1 alon g with gabions, and calks 
filled with fand. Knotteds Hijlory of the Turks 

Ga el e n.f [gaval, Welfli; gable, French.] The Hoping 
roof of a building. v & 

Take care that all your brick-work be covered with the 
thing, according to the new way of building, without gable 

nt^ Ch , are ? ry heaVy ’ and Ver y a P f t0 let the water 
into the bnclc-work. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

jad. n.j [jab, Saxon ; gaddur, Iflandick, a club 1 
i- A wedge or ingot of fteel. 

parte of H n n ee i ‘ S dow ,. n the Rhine t0 Dort < other 

’■ , jf Holland and Flanders, fome in bars, and fome in rads - 

and therefore called Flemilh fteel, and fometimes gad fted. ’ 

9 T<- r , Moxori s Mech. Exer 


GAG 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 

Ahd with a gad of fteel will write thefe words, Shakefreore. 

To Gad. v. n. [ Derived by Skinner from gadfly ; by Junius 
from gadaw , Wellh, to forfake.l To ramble about without 
any fettled purpofe; to rove ldofely arid idly. 

How now, my headftrong, where have you been gadding ? 

_ _Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakef. Rom. and Jut. 

Give the water no paffage, neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad. Eccluf. xxv. 2 5* 

The leffer devils arofe with ghaftly rore, 

And thronged forth about the world to gad\ 

Each land they fill’d, river, ftream and ftiore. Fairfax, b. W. 
Envy is a gadding pafiion, and walketh the ftreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacon, EJfay 9. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope Or pafliori ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth fall. 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, fhepherd, thee the woods and dfefart caves; 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrowri, 

And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their ftirigs draw blood. 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryd. Virg. 

She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home. 

And drives her gadding , round the world to roam. Drydtrt. 

Gull ’em with freedom, 

And you fhall fee ’em tofs their tails, and gad 
As if the breeze had ftung them. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
There’s an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. L 1 Eflrange. 

No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetually fhifting 
from what difgufts them, and feek better entertainment in 
more pleafing obje<fts, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. Locke. 

Ga'dder. n.f [from gad.] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without bufinefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caufeth great an¬ 
ger, and fhe will not cover her own fhame. Eccluf xxvi. 8. 

Ga'ddingly. adv. [from gad.] In a rambling, roving man¬ 
ner. 

Ga'dfly. n.f f^Wandyfy; but by Skinner, who makes it 
the original of gad, goadfly. Suppofed to be originally from 
goad, in Saxon jab, and fly.] A fly that when he ftings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhat that fwim- 
eth upon the top of the water, and is moft about ponds. Bac. 

Light fly his {lumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies faften on the herd. fhomfon's Summer. 

Gaff, n J. A harpoon or large hook. Ainfwortb. 

° A r FE J*' n f* [5 e pepe, companion, Saxon. ] A word of 
refpect now obfolete, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
f Exceffive forrow is exceeding dry. Gay 1 sPaflorals. 

Gaffles. n.f. [ japelucay, fpears, Saxon.] 

1. Artificial fpurs put upon cocks when they are fet to fio-ht. 

2. A fteel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. Ainfwortb. 

To Gag. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Minjhew.] To 

ftop the mouth with fomething that may allow to breathe but 
hinder to fpeak. ’ 

He’s out of his guard already: unlefs you laugh and mini- 
fter occafion to him, he is gagg'd. Shakefp. Twelfth Ni*ht. 

r .. */ r 5 / oam d rebe [l ,ou s |o giclc, gagg'd and bound. Pope 

Gag. »./ [from the verb.] Something put into the mouth to 

hinder fpeech or eating. 

Some, when the\ids their dams too deeply drain, 
w.th^r and muzzles their foft mouths reft/ain. Drtdcn 
Your woman would have run up flairs before me: but I 
have fecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden 

Gage n.f [gage, French.] A pledge; a pawn • a caution • 
any thing given in fecurity. ° P awn , a caut.on , 
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Who, when the fhamed fhield of (lain Sansfoy 
He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page. 

He to him leapt; and that fame envious gage. 

Of vigor’s glory, from him fnatcht away. Fairy £>ueen. 

There I throw my gage 
Declaiming here the kindred of a king, 

And lay afide my high blood’s royalty. Shakefp. Richardll. 

There is my gage, the manual feal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell. Shakefp. Richard II. 

They from their mothers breads poor orphans rend, 

Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys’s Parapbrafe. 

I am made the cautionary pledge, ^ 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southern s Otoonok. 

But fince it was decreed, aulpicious king, 

In Britain’s right that thou fhould’ft wed the main, 

Heav’n, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing, 

And therefore doom’d that Lawfon fhould be flain. Dryden. 

In any truth, that gets not pofleffion of our minds, by felt- 
evidence or demonftration, the arguments, that gain it aflent, 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. 

To Gage. v. a. .[gager, French.] 

i. To wager ; to depone as a wager ; to impawn ; to give as a 
caution, pledge, or fecurity. ^ 

Againft the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Drawing near the fhorc, he found the Turkifh merchants 
making merry upon the main : unto thefe merchants he gave 
due falutations, gaging his faith for their fafety, and theylike- 
' wife to him. Kholles.s Hijioryof .the Turks. 

To meafure; to take the contents of any veflel of liquids 
particularly. More properly gauge. See'GAUGE. 

We fhall fee your bearing. 

.—Nay, but I bar to-night: you fhall not ^me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
To Ga'ggle. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen, Dutch ] To make noife 

like a goofe. , , r 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle, and crows leem to 
call upon rain; which is but the comfort they receive in the 
relenting of the air. Bacon's Natural Hijiory , N°. 823. 

May fat geefe gaggle with melodious voice. 

And ne’er want goofeberries or apple-fauce. King. 

Gai'ety. SeeGAYETY. 

'Gaily, adv. [from CT-] 

1. Airily; cheerfully,. 

2. Splendidly; pompoufly ; with great fhow. 

The ladies gaily drefs’d, the Mall adorn ^ 

With curious, dyes, and paint the funny morn. Gay's Trivia. 

Like fome fair flow) that early Spring fupplies. 

That gaily blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. Pope. 

GAIN, n.f X gain. Trench.] 

.1. Profit; advantage. 

But what things were gain to me, thofe I counted lols tor 
Chrift. Phil. in. 7. 

Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how viftory fhould 
be ufed. or the gains thereof communicated to the general 

content. , ***&• Mg!' 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and gains ; for light 
vains make heavy purfes ; for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then. Bacon, Effay 53. 

This muft be made by fome governor upon his own private 
account, who has a great flock that he is content to turn that 
way, and is invited by the gains. Temple. 

2 . Intereft; lucrative views. 

That fir, which ferves for gain. 

And follows buj: for form. 

Will pack, wl)en it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the florm. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

U nlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain of you by any of them whom I lent unto 

you? . .7. 

’Overplus in a comparative computation; any thing oppoled 

to Iofs. 

To Gain. v.a. [gggner, French.J 
To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Thou haft taken ufury and increafe, and thou haft greedily 
gained of thy neighbours by extortions. E%ek. xxii. 12. 

Yo have the overplus in comparative computation 
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Pope's Spring, 


They who were fent to the other pafs, after a fnort rcilft. 
ance, gained it. Clarendon, b. viii~ 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 

And only gains the wealthy client’s caufe. Dryd. Perf Sat 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize. 

And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. 

7. To draw into any intereft or party. 

Come, with prefents, laden from the port. 

To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryd. Virg. J£ n 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity, 

No woman does it better than yourfelf: 

If you gain him, I fhall comply of courfe. A. Phillis 

8. To reach ; to attain. 

The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely imr. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Death was the poft, which I almoft did gain: 

Shall I once more be toft into the main ? Waller 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troublcfome march to gain the top of it. Addifon on Italy, 
Thus fav’d from death, they gain the Pheftan fhores, 
With fhatter’d vefiels and difablcd oars. Pope's OdyJJey,'b. iii, 

9. 7 VGain over. To draw to another party or intereft. 

The court of Hanover fhould have endeavoured to gain over 
thofe who were reprefented as their enemies. Swift, 

To Gain. v.n. 

1. To encroach; to come forward by degrees. 

When watchful herons leave their wat’ry ftand, 

And mounting upward with eredled flight, 

Gain on the fkies, and foar above the fight. Dryd. Virg. Geo, 
On the land while here the ocean gains , 

In other parts it leaves wide Tandy plains. Pope on Criticifm, 

2. To get ground; to prevail againft. 

The Englifh have not only gained upon the Venetians in 
the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itfelf. Addijon, 

3. To obtain influence with. 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the empefor, that 

• I began 'to conceive.hopes of liberty. Gulliver's Travels. 
To Gain. v. n. To grow rich ; to have advantage; to be ad¬ 
vanced in intereft or happinefs. 

Gain. adj. [An old word now out of ufe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous. 

Ga'iner. n.f. [from gain.] One who receives profit or ad- 

• Vantage. 

The' client, befides retaining a good confcience, is always 
a gainer, and by no means can be at any lofs, as feeing, if the 
compofition be overhard, he may relieve himfelf by recourfe 
to his oath. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

If what I get in empire 

I lofe in fame, I think myfelf no gainer. Denham's Sophy. 
He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by it, is a gainer 
by the lofs. L'Eflrange , Fable 59. 

By extending a well regulated trade, we are as great geiners 
by the commodities of many other countries as thofe of our 
own nation. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Gai'nful. adj. [gain and full.J 

1. Advantageous; profitable. 

He Will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with the lufeious 
propofal of fome gainful purchafe, fome rich match, or advan¬ 
tageous projedl. South. 

2 . Lucrative; produ&ive of money. 

Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden's Horace, 
Maro’s mufe, 

Thrice facred mufe ! commodious precepts gives, 
Inftru&ive to the fwains, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful: fometimes fhe diverts 
From folid counfels. Phillips 

Gainfully, adv. [ from gainful. ] Profitably; advantage- 
oufly. 

Ga'INfulness. n.f [from gainful.] Profit; advantage. 
Gai'ngiving n. f ['gainjl and give.] The fame as mil- 
giving; a giving againft: as gainfaying, which is ftill in ufe, 
is, faying againft, or contradicting. Hanrner. 

It is but foolery; but it is fuch a kind of gaingiving a s 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shakefpeare s Hamlet, 

Ga'inless. adj. [from gain.] Unprofitable; producing no 
advantage. 


)lllb 111 cumpaiuii»v, —- _ _ r nt 

vefiels to fill, and you empty one to fill the Gai'nlessness. n.f [from gainlefs.] Unprofitablene's; w*ni 


othlrryoug^^ojbiiig by’that. Burmt’s Vciry of the Earth. of advantage. 
. To obtain ; to procure. 

l tradition were endeavoured to be fet on root, it is 


. ..If fuch at.. .. . vi .. 

not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain entertainment, 
L.it- mm-p difficult to conceive how ever it fhould come 

Tillotfons Sermons. 


but much more difficult to conceive 
to be univerfally propagated. 

A, To obtain increafe of anything allotted. 

I know that ye would gain the time, becaufe ye fee the king 

is gone from me. iL 8 ‘ 

c To obtain whatever good or bad. 

Ye fhould not have loofed from Crete, and ha vc gained this 
har<n and lofs. aft* xxvji.. 21. 

6. To win. 


The parallel holds too in the gai'nleffnefs as well as labori- 
oufnefs of the work: thofe wretched creatures, buried inearth 
and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiable mifer. Decay of Piety 
Ga'inly. adv. [from gain.] Handily; readily; dexteroufly* 
To Ga'insay. v. a. [’gainjl and fay. J 

1. To contradict; to oppofe; to controvert with; to difpute 
againft. 

Speeches which gainfay one another, muft of neceflity he 
applied both unto one and the fame fubjcCl. Hooker , b. V* 

Too facile then, thou didft not much gainfay ; 

Nay, didft permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milton's P- L 

2. To deny any thing. 
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I never heard yet 

That any of thofe bolder vices wanted 
I efs impudence to gainfay what they did, , ; 

Than » perform it firft. Shakeffean's Tah. 

Ca'insayER. n.f. [from garnfay.] Opponent; adverfary. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, v 

expectation, they require the fame at our hands. Hooker, b. v. 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft gamjayers 
of Scripture, even in that which we read for Scripture unto 

J , Hooker, b.v* J. *9- 

11 It P was full matter of conviaion to all gainfayers. Hammond. 

Gainst .prep, [for againft .] See Against. 

Tremble, ye nations ! who, fecure before, 

Laucrh’d at thofe arms, that 'gainjl ourfelves we bore. Dryd. 

To Gainst and. v.a. ['gainfl andJland.] Towithftand; to 

° P L°o f ve proved himfelf valiant, that durft with the fword of 
reverent duty gainjland the force of fo many enraged de¬ 
fires. , c Sidney, b.n. 

GA'IRISH. adj. [geanpian, to drefs fine, Saxon.J 

1. Gaudy; Ihowy; fplendid; fine. 

I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was ; 

A mother, only mock’d with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waft, a gairijh flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous (hot. Shakefp. Rich.ML 

There in clofe covert by fome brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s gairijh eye. Milton . 

2 . Extravagantly gay; flighty. , 

Fame and glory tranfports a man out or himielr. it makes 
the mind loofe and gairijh, fcatters the fpirits, and leaves a 
kind of difiolution upon all the faculties. Smith's Sermons. 

Ga'-irishness. n.J. [from gairijh..] 

j. Finery; flaunting gaudinefs. 

2. Flighty cr extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vamty> or garijhnefs of fpirit, but 
fober, grave and filent. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Gait, n.f [gat, Dutch.] 

1. Away: as, gang your gait. 

Good youth, addrefs thy gait unto her; 

Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. Shakefpeare . 

2. March; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gait, 

And all her vain allurements did forfake. Fairy Jfueen, b. ii. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. Hubb. Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. 

Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. Shakefpeare. 
He had in his perfon, in his afpeCt, the appearance of a 
great man, which lie preferved in his gait and motion. Claren. 

A third, who, by his gait 

And fierce demeanour, feems the prince of hell. Milton. 

Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Milton. 

I deferib’d his way. 

Bent all on fpeed, and mark’d his airy gait. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Gala'ge. n.f. A fhepherd’s clog. 

My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 

And my galage grown faft to my heel. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Gala'ngal. n.f. [galange, French.] A medicinal root, 
of which there are two fpecies. The lefler galangal is in 
pieces, about an inch or two long, of the thicknefs of a man’s 
little finger; a brownifh red colour, extremely hot and pun¬ 
gent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or 
more in length, and an inch in thicknefs : its colour is brown, 
with a faint caft of red in it: it has a difagreeable, but much 
lels acrid and pungent tafte than the fmaller fort. They are 
both brought from theFaft-Indies; thefmall kind from China, 
and the larger from the ifland of Java, wherewith the people, 
while it is frefh, by way of fpice, feafon their difhes. The 
fmall fort is ufed with us in medicine as a ftomachick, and is 
an ingredient in almoft all bitter infuftons and mixtures. Hill. 

Gala ; xy. n.f. [ •yx.ictjrloc .; galaxie, Fr.] The milky way ; a 
ftreamof 1 ght in thefky. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 

And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear, 

Seen in the galaxy. Miitons Paradife LoJl, b, vii. 

A brown, for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and ftars be tann’d. Clcavcland . 

Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ Iky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 

We dare not undertake to fhew what advantage is brought 

G ^ L^ J ANIJ 0/ A ^ nfilf merable ftars in the galaxy. Lent ley's Serm. 

W e meet with ga’banum fometimes in loofe granules, called 
drops or tears, which is the pureft, and fometimes in large 
maties. It is foft, like wax, and du&ile between the fingers ; 
of a yellovvifh or reddifh colour: its ftnell is ftrong and dif¬ 
agreeable; its tafte acrid, naufeous and bitterifh. It is of a 
nature between a gum and a refin, being inflammable 
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as a refin, and foluble in water as a gum, and will not difibive 
in oil as pure refins do. It is the produce ot an umbelliferous 
plant, whofe ftalks are about an inch thick, and five or nx feet 
hicrh; its leaves are like the common anile, of a ftrong fmel, 
acrid tafte; but the flowers, and efpecialiy the feeds, much 
morefo. The whole plant abounds with ii vifcous muxy 
inice, which, it yields when wounded, and which foon con¬ 
cretes into fubftance called galbanum. 'The plant is frequent 
in Perfia, and in many parts of Africa. Its medicinal virtues 
are confiderable in afthmas, coughs, and hyfterick cpm- 
l'iint 3 Hill's Materia Medic a. 

P 1 yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the beft myrrh; as 

7, Eccluf- xxiv. ie. 

galbanum. \ { . , L 

Gale, n.f [gcrhling, hafty> hidden, German.] A wind not 

tempeftuous, yet ftronger than a breeze. 

What happy gale 

Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? Shakefpeare. 

Winds 

Of orentleft gale Arabian odours fann d 

From their foft wings, and Flora’s earlieft fmells. Milton. 

Frefh gales and gentle air. . Milton. 

Umbria’s green retreats*, 

Where weftern gales eternally rfcfide. Addifon. 

Ga'leas. n.f [galeaffe, French.] A heavy low-built veflel, 
with both fails and oars. It carries three mafts, but they can¬ 
not be lowered, as in a galley. It has thirty-two feats for 
rowers, and fix or feven fiaves to each.. They carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ftern there are two tire 
of guns. Dtdf. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe of great 
neceflity, thirty men of w r ar, a hundred gallies, and ten gd- 
leaffes. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

Ga'leated. adj. [galeatus, Latin.] 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated efehinus copped, and in fliape fomewhat more 
conrck than any of the foregoing. Woodward oji Eoffils. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower refembling an hel¬ 
met, as the monkftiood. 

Galeri'culate. adj. [from gakrus, Latin ] Covered as 
with a hat. 

Ga'liot. n.f. [ galiotie, French.] A little galley or fort of 
brigantine, built very flight and fit for chafe. It carries but 
one maft, and two or three pattereroes. It can both fail and 
row, and h2s fixteen or twenty feats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar. Diet. 

Barbarofia fent before him Dragut and Cor fetus, two 
notable pyrates, with thirty galiots , who, landing their men, 
were valiantly encountered fey Sarmentus, and forced again to 
their galiots. . Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

GALL, n.f [geala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable for its fuppofed bitter- 
nefs. 

Come to my woman’s breaft, 

And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring minifters! Shak. 

A honey tonguej a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. Shakefpeare . 

It drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall.- Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 
^//bitter, as their proverb more peremptorily implies; It’s as 
bitter as gall ; whereas there’s nothing guftable fweeter; and 
what is moft un&uous muft needs partake of a fweet favour. 

Har vey on Confumptions. 
Gall is the greateft refolvent of curdled milk: Uoerhaave 
has given at a time one drop of the gall of an eel with 
fuccefs. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teftimony of future concord, did 
caft the gall of the facrifice behind the altar. Brown's Vu. Err , 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 

Thither write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Poifon he their drink ! 

Gall, worfe than gall, the daintieft meat they tafte! Shakef. 

She ftill infults, and you muft ftill adore ; 

Grant that the honey’s much, the gall is more. Dryd. Juv 

4. Rancour; malignity. ' J 

They did great hurt unto his title, and have left a perpetual 
gallm the mind of the people. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

5. A flight hurt by fretting oft thefkin. [From the verb. ) 

This is the fatal eft wound of the tongue, carries leaft fmart, 
but infinitely more of danger; and is as much fuperior to the 
former, as a gangrene is to a gall or fcratch : this may be fore 
and vexing, but that ftupifying and deadening. 

r a , • , Government of the Trrgue, f. 8. 

6 Anger; bitternefs of mind. * ’ J 

Suppofe youF.hero were a lover, 

Though he before had gall and rage 3 
He grows difpirited and low. 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the blow. Prior 

7 * [Prom 
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7. [From gal!a.] 

Galls or galnuts are a kind of preternatural and accidental tu¬ 
mours, produced on various trees; but thofe of the oak only are 
ufledin medicine. We have two kinds, the Oriental and the Eu¬ 
ropean galls: the Oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the 
bignefs of a large nutmeg, with tubercles on their iurface, of 
a very firm and folid texture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and 
aftringent tafte. The European galls are of the fame lize, 
with perfedlly fmooth furfaces : they are light, often fpongy, 
and cavernous within, and always of a lax texture. They have 
a lefs auftere tafte, and are of much lefs value than the nrlt 
fort, both in manufactures and medicine. I he general hu- 
tory of galls is this: an infeCt of the fly kind, for the jatety 
of her young, wounds the branches of the trees, and in the 
hole depofites her egg: the lacerated veffels of the tree dil- 
charging their contents, form a tumour or woody cate about 
the hole, where the egg is thus defended from all injuries. 
This tumour alfo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, 
produced from the egg of the fly, which, as foon as it is per- 
fed, and in its winged ftate, gnaws its Way out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall; and where no hole is feen on 
its furface, the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, on breaking it. It has been obferved, that the oak 
does not produce galls in cold countries : but this obfervation 
fhould be confined to the medicinal galls ; for all thofe excref- 
cencies which we find on this tree in our own woods, and 
call oak-apples, oak-grape?, and oak-cones, are true and ge¬ 
nuine galls, though lefs firm in their texture. The true rea- 
fon of the hard ones not being produced with us, feems to be 
that we want the peculiar fpecies of infed to which they owe 
their origin, which is a fly of the ichneumon kind, only found 
in hot countries. The fpecies of fly that occafions, by its 
pun&ures, the foft galls of France and Italy, is different both 
from the Syrian one and from ours, though ftill of the ich¬ 
neumon kind; and we find the feveral kinds, which occafion 
the different galls in our own kingdom, produce different 
kinds, and thofe of different degrees of hardnefs, on the fame 
tree. Galls are ufed in making ink, and in dying and dreff- 
ing leather, and many other manufactures. In medicine they 
are very aftringent, and good under proper management. Hill. 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak-apples, and 
oak-nuts. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N . 635* 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which name he 
comprehends all preternatural and morbofe excrefcences, de- 
monftrates that all fuch excrefcences, where any infeCts are 
found, are excited by fome venenofe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, fuch infeCts fhed. Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, are no other 
than cafes of infeCts, which are bred in them. Derham. 

To Gall, v.a. [galer, French.] 

1. To hurt by fretting the lkin. 

I’ll touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him flightly, 

it may be death. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and galls, if on our necks ’tis caft. Denham. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for his galled 
horfe, begins with calling his eye upon all things. Locke. 

On the monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke. 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke. 

Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain. Pope's Iliad. 
e. To impair; to wear away. 

He doth objed, I am too great of birth; 

And that my’ftate being galld with my expence, 

I feek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakefpeare. 

If it fhould fall down in a continual ftream like a river, it 
would gall the ground, wafh away plants by the roots, and 
overthrow houfes. Ray on the Creation. 

To teaze ; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that aCtion, and to gall their minds who did 
not fo much commend it, he wrote his book. Hooker, b. ii. 

What they feem contented with, even for that very caufe 
we rejeCl; and there is nothing but it pleafeth us the better, 
if we efpy that it galleth them. Hooker, b. iv. f. 9* 

When I fhew juftice, 

I pity thofe I do not know; 

Which a difmifs’d offence would after gall. Shakefpeare . 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 

That I extend my manners : ’tis my breeding. 

That gives me this bold fhew of courtcfy. Shakefp. Othello. 

All ftudies here I folemnly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke, Shah H. IV. 
No man commits any fin but his confluence fmites him, 
and his guilty mind is frequently gated with the remembrance 
G f it. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

5. To harrafs; to mifehief. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with divers forts of 
fhot from corners of ftreets and houfe-windows galled 
them. Sidney. 

Light demilances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. Dryd. cEn. 
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In our wars againft the French of old, we ufed to£ff//them 
with our longbows, at a greater diftance than they couldfh Qot 
their arrows. Adclifon on the State of the iy n 

ToGall. v. n. To fret. 

I have feen you glecking and galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Shakefpeare's Hemy V 

GATLANT. adj. [ galant , French, from gala, fine drvf/ 
Spanifh.J * 

1. Gay; well dreffed; fhowy ; fplendid; magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein fhall go no gaily w ith 
oars, neither fhall gallant fhips pals thereby. Ij, x-xxiii 2 , 
The gay, the wife, the gallant , and the grave, 
Subdu’d alike, all but one paffion have. Waller 

Brave ; high fpirited ; daring; magnanimous. 

Scorn, that any fhould kill his uncle, made him feek his 


2. 


revenge in mann ergallant enough. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


Thomfcn, 


But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. Shakefpeari 
A gallant man, whofe thoughts fly at the higheft game, re¬ 
quires no further infight into them than to fatisfy himfelf by 
what way they may be performed. Dig by on the Soul, Dedicat 

3. Fine; noble; fpecious. 

There are no tricks in plain and Ample faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant fhew and promife of their mettle. Shakefp. 
He difeourfed, how gallant and how brave a thing it would 
be for his highnefs to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch 
home his miftrefs. Clarendon. 

4. Inclined to courtfhip. 

When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. 

Ga'llant. n.f. ‘[from the adjedlive.J 

1. A gay, fprightly, airy, fplendid man. 

The new proclamation. 

-What is’t for ? 

—The reformation of our travell’d gallants , 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. Shakefp. 
The gallants and lufty youths of Naples came and offered 
themflelves unto Vaftius. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandifh’d at the grifly fpright. Dryden. 

Gallants, look to’t, you fay there are no fprights; 

But I’ll come dance about your beds at nights. Dryden . 

2. A whoremafter, who careffes women to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, fhews himfelf a young 
gallant. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The next carried a handfome young fellow upon her back: 
fhe had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. Addtfon's Spectator. 

3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for marriage. In the 
two latter fenfes it has commonly the accent on the lafl fyl- 
lable. 

Ga'llantly. adv. [from gallant.’] 

1. Gayly; fplendidly. 

2. Bravely ; nobly ; generoufly. 

You have not dealt fo gallantly with us as we did with you 
in a parallel cafe: laft year a paper was brought here from 
England, which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Swift. 

Ga'llantry. n. f. [ galanterie, French.] 

1. Splendour of appearance; fhow ; magnificence; glittering 
grandeur; oftentatious finery. 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

2. Bravery; noblenefs; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of your 
principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and enobling 
ftudy of nature. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

3. A number of gallants. .. 

Hedlor, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of Troy, Iwou 
have arm’d to-day. Shakefpeare's Trodus and CreJJi a. 

4. Courtfhip ; refined addrefs to women. 

The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, 

Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Granvs t. 

5. Vicious love; lewdnefs; debauchery. . . 

It looks like a fort of compounding between v ‘ r f^ e , a r 
vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious, provide z 
be not a profligate ; as if there were a certain point w icr 
gallantry ends, and infamy begins. W 'D 

Ga'lleass. n.f. [ galeas, French.] A large galley; a 
of war driven with oars. 

Mv father hath no lefs 


elfel 



whereof gallealfes and galleons feventy-two, goodly ^*P S J *.J 

floating towerf ** Bacon s IVar w.th Spe n. 

Galle'on. n.f. 1 French.] A large fhip w>th fouror 
fometimes five decks, now in ufe only among the opam • 

I affured them that I would flay for them at 1 nni a 0, ^ 
that no force fhould drive me thence, except I we f e . 
fet on fire by the Spanifh galleons. Raleigh s t 
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The number of veffels were one hundred and thirty, 
whereof galleaffes and galleons feventy-two, goodly fhips, like 
floating towers or caftles. Bacon s War with Spain. 

Ga'llery. n.f [galerie, French, derived by Du Cange from 
galeria , low Latin, a fine room.] 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houfe, into which the 
doors of the apartments open; in general, any building of 
which the length much exceeds the breadth. 

In mofl part there had been framed by art fuch pleafant 
arbors, that, one anfwering another, they became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoft round about, which be¬ 
low gave a perfect fhadow. Sidney , b. i. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers. 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content. Shakef. 
The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all ftately 
galleries, in which galleries let there be three cupola’s. Bacon. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments Jed, 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the fhape of our cathedral proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre, with 
galleries gradually overlooking each other; for into this condi¬ 
tion the parifh-churches of London are driving apace, as ap¬ 
pears by the many galleries every day built in them. Graunt. 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to five 
different churches. Adclifon on Italy. 

1 . The feats in the playhoufe above the pit, in which the meaner 
people fit. 

While all its throats the gallery extends. 

And all the thunder of the pit afeends. Pope's Ep . of Horace. 
Ga'lletyle. n.f. I fuppofe this word has the fame import 
with gallipot. 

Make a compound body of glafs and galletyk ; that i?, to 
have the colour milky like a chalcedon, being a fluff between 
a porcellane and a glafs. _ Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

GA'LLEY. n.f. [ galea, Italian ; galere, French; derived, as 
fome think, from galea , a helmet pi£lured anciently on the 
prow ; as others from yocXsourrig, the fwordfifh; as others 
from galleon, exprefling in Syriac men expofed to the fea. 
From galley come galleafs, galleon, galliot.'] 
i. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe in the Mediterranean, 
but found unable to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of fhips, hulks, gallies, barks and brigandines. Fairfax. 

In the ages following, navigation did every where greatly 
decay, and efpecially far voyages; the rather by the ufe of 
gallics, and fuch veffels as could hardly brook the ocean. 

T , , , „ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Jafon ranged the coafls of Alia the Lefs in an open boat, or 
kind of galley. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to fhore. Dryden 
7 . It is proverbially confidered as a place of toilfome mifery, be¬ 
came criminals are condemned to row in them. 

, 1 , he m .°f '’“luptuous perfon, were he tied to follow his 
hawks and his hounds, his dice and his courtfhips every day, 
wou d find it the greateft torment that could befal him: he 
n Ti r i, f !™ eS a "? tlle goBiti for his recreation, and 

“Sr""- a 

for forne crime to row in the gallies. 

he m„ft *«*"<* Efficient to load poor man, but 

anrXr f J° §ged with innumerable chains: this is juft fuch 
another freedom as theTurkifl, ga lU rfiave: do enjo J 

Hardened galley-Jlaves defpife manumiffion. Decay of Pl e u 
. 1 he furges gently daih againft the ftiore, J h 

Ga'll.A C R S D qU L C f e r plai v/’ their oar. Garth. 

I. A gay, brifle, lively man; a fine fellow. 

"tsi is: 

rj ,, . I here s nought in France J * 

I hat can be with a nimble galliard won : 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there Shnlrft. TJ \r 

If there be any that would take up a 1 th t/ P '' * 

find means to take them off nml Kr*^ " e time > kt him 
cians ufe to do with thofe that dance to? 1°^^ 5 38 

The tripla’s and 

the changes of motion . n a S re ement with 

time are in the medlev of* A tlme anc ^ mea fure 

GA'LLIARDISE. nj. [French"?' f X°t»ral Hijlory. 
gaiety. J L trench. J Merriment; exuberant 

At 


l 




A L 

cetious, nor difpofed for the mirth and galliardife of com- 

• pany.. ’ Brown's ReL Med. 

Ga'llicism. n.f. [ gcillicifme, French, from gallicus, Latin.] 
A mode of fpeech peculiar to the French language: fuch as, 
he. figured in con trovery ; he held this conducl; he held the 
fame language that another had held before : with many other 
expreflions to be found in the pages of Bolinbroke. 

In Englifh I would have Gallicifms avoided, that we may 
keep to our own language, and not follow the. French mode 
in pur fpeech. Felton on the Clafficks 0 

Ga'lligaskins. n.f [ Cali gee Gallo-Vafconum. Skinner. J 
Large open hofe. 

My galligafkins, that have long withflood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching fiofts. 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue. 

An horrid chafm difclofe. Phillips . 

GALLIMA'TIA. n.f. \_galimathias, French.] Nonfenfe; talk 
without meaning. 

Gallimau'frY. n. f. [ galimafree, French.] 

1. A hoch-poch, or hafh of feveral forts of broken meat; 3 

medley. ^ Hanmer. 

They have made of our Englifh tongue a gallimaufry, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. ^ Spenjlr . 

2. Any inconliftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the wenches fay is a gallimaufry 
of gambols, becaufe they are not in’t. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting the eyes, 
would fill his pi&ure with fuch varieties as alter the truth of 
biftory, would make a ridiculous piece of painting, and a 
mere gallimaufry of his work. Dryden's Dufrefndy . 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare ludicroufly of a woman. 

Sir John affedls thy wife. 

—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 

— He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor; 

He loves thy gallimaufry , friend. Shakefpeare. 

Ga lliot. n.f [ gahotte , French.] A fmall fwift galley. 

Barbarofta departing out of Hellefpontus with eighty gallies* 
and certain galliots , fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knolles . 

G a A li Pot. n.f [gleyc, Dutch, fhining earth. Skinner . The 
true derivation is from gala, Spanifh, finery. Gala, or gally- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted and glazed, com¬ 
monly ufed for medicines. 

Plato find his mailer Socrates was like the apothecary’s ^27/- 
Itpots, that had on the outfides apes, owls, and fatyrs: but 
within, precious drugs. Bacon, Apophth. 227. 

Here phials in nice difcipline are fet; 

There gallipots are rang’d in alphabet Garth’s Differ,faton. 
Alexandrians thought it unfafe to truft the real fecret of his 
phial and galhpot to any man. Spectator, N».^6. 

7 hou that do ft iFfculapius deride, 

And o’er his gallipots in triumph ride. Fenton 

Gallon, n.f. [gele, low Latin.] A liquid meafure of 'four 
quarts. 

infs;™ • “ d m 

G *f L °W W ' ] A kind of dole loo. 'rn'X 

of gold or filver, or of filk alone. ’ ~ 

To GA'LLOP. v.n. [galoper , French. Derived by all t h e 
etymolog.fts, after Budctus, from xaWAiv; but perhaps A 

r.“ ™ J **«•»>""• 

‘■,Jo°un 7 :,'«r dl ''" p - r °■" *' ’•«-•«. 

opi Ihear 

e ga horfe: who was’t came by ? Shak. Mach. 

p u fr s ^ Let l s will be reftrain’d, 
but gallop lively down the weftern hill. Donne 

In fuel, a fhape grim Saturn did rertrain 

When half? m -f nd ^ with fuch a 
When half furpnz’d, and fearing to be feen, 

*• ' r | 

-K-z'rss- ■ d -s?'7 

a , . . Th ey’ganefpy ‘ u> 

n armed knight towards them gallop faff, 

Fhat feem d from fome feared foe to flv F ' 

He who fair and foftly o 0 es fteadilvVorw *>. i. 

that points right, will foone^ hn h- ? orwar< ^5 in a courfe 
that runs after every one he m his journey’s end than he 
full fpee.d. 7 6 meets > thou S h he gallop all day 

3 * Fo move very fall. Locke . 

Whom e do ; ;h timers? C ° aCh ' ^ T,U **• 

-~VVith a thief to the gallows ' c7 / a ^ 

, He that rides poft through ^ 

hent view, tell how in genlral the of t T Y ’ I™™ ' he tran * 

Hleas he may colleft in gallop J ov er ,t = UCh fu P e ^<-inl 

Ga llop. n.f j; from t , G 0 °^ cr ‘t- Locke. 

L terb.] The motion of a horfe when 
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be runs at full fpeed; in which, making a kind of a leap for¬ 
wards, he lifts both his forelegs very near at the fame time; 
and while thefe are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoft at 
once . / Farrier's Ditt. 

Ga'lloper. n. f [from gallop.’] 

i. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to ride than 
horfes for their walk and trot; but they are commonly rough 
gallopers , though fome of them are very fleet. Mortim. Husb. 
3 . A man that rides faft, or-makes great hafte. 

Ga'lloway. n.f. A horfe not more than fourteen hands 
high, much ufcd in the North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a {hire in Scotland. 

To Ga'llow. v. a. [agaelpan, to fright, Saxon. ] To terrify; 
to fright. 


Dr 


Jaen, 


Pole, 


The wrathful Ikies 

Gallbw the very wand’rers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 
Ga'llowglasses. n.f. 

1. It is worn then likewife of footmen under their fhirts of mail, 
the which footmen call gallcwglajfes: the which name doth 
difcover them alfo to be ancient Englifh ; for gallogla fignifies 
an Englifh fervitor or yeoman. And he being fo armed in a 
long fhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis arinatura ; and 
was inftead of the footman that now weareth a corflet, before 
the corflet was ufed, or almoft invented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. [ Hanmer, other wife than Spenfer. ] Soldiers among the wild 
Irifh, who ferve on horfeback, 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
bf gallozvglaffes and ftout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakef Henry VI. 
Ga'llow. l?i.f [It.is ufed by fome in the fingular; but by 
GaTlows. £ more only in the plural, or fometimes has another 
plural gallowfes. Galga, Gothick; jealga, Saxon ; galge , 
Dutch; which fome derive from gabalus, furca , Latin ; others 
from HDil high s others from gallic, Welfh, power: but it is 
probably derived like gallow, to fright, from agaelpan, the 
gallows being the great objeift of legal terrour.] 

1 . ^A beam laid over two pofts, on which malefactors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows : 
in his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, in 
his left hand a purfe of money. . Sidney, b. ii. 

I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 
there were defolation of gaolers and gallowfes. Shakefp. Cymbel. 

I prophefied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

A little before dinner he took the major afide, and whif- 
pcred him -in the ear, that execution muft that day be done in 
the town, and therefore required him that a pair of gallows 
fhould be ereCted. Hayward. 

A produdion that naturally grOWeth unto gallowfes, and 
places of execution. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows , may be allowed to feel 
the fmart of wafps while he is upon Tyburn road. Swift . 

2. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 

_Ay", and a fhrewd unhappy gallows too. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'llo'wsfree. adj. [gallows and free.] Exempt by deftiny 
from being hanged. 

Let him b z gallow free by my confent, 

And nothing fufFer, fince he nothing meant. Dryden. 

Ga'llowtree. n.f. [gallows and tree] The tree of ter¬ 
rour ; the tree of execution. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame, 

On gallowtrees , in honour of his deareft dame. Fai. Fpuccn. 

A Scot, when from the gallowtree got loofe. 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Qleavcland. 
Gamba'be. l n -f [gamba, Italian, a leg.] Spatterdallies; 
Gamba'do. S boots worn upon the legs above the {hoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes once a week. 

• r Dennis's Letters. 

Ga'mELER. n.f [A cant word, I fuppofe, for game ox gameJler.] 
A knave whofe pratfice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

Ga'mboge. n.f. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, 
partly of a refinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow 
colour, and fcarce any fmell. It is brought from America, 
and from many parts of the Eaft Indies, particularly from 
Cambaja, or Cambogia, whence it has its name. Gamboge 
was not known in Europe ’till 1603, and foon after got into 
ufe as a purgative medicine ; but the roughnefs of its opera¬ 
tion rendering it lefs efteemed as fuch, it got into ufe in Point¬ 
ing, where it yet retains its credit. Hill. 

To GA'MBOL. v. n. [ gambiller , French.] 

! To dance; to {kip; to frifk; to jump for joy; to play merry 

frolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards. 

Gambold before them. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. w. 
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The king of elfs, and little fairy queen, 

Gambol'd on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. 

The monfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way. 

And heavy whales in aukward meafures play. 

2. To leap; to ftart. 

’Tls not madnefs 

That I have utter’d; bring me to tl?e teft, 

And I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Shakefpeare's Hamlet, 

Ga'mboI. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A {kip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, that would be ftifl 
toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thoufand pretty 
gambols. L' EJlrange's Fables. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode. 

And beafts in gambols frilk’d before their honeft god. Dryden . 

2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 

For who did ever play his gambols , 

With fuch infufterable rambles ? Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 
Ga'mbrel. n.f [horn gamba, gambarella , Italian.] The leg 
of a horfe. 

What can be more admirable than for the principles of the 
fibres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to make it a foft body, 
and yet to have the ftrength of iron ? as appears by the weight 
which the tendon, lying on a horfe’s gambrel, doth then com¬ 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 
GAME. n.f. [ gaman, a jeft, Iflandick.] 

1. Sport of any kind. 

We have had paftimes here, and pleafing game. Sbakefp, 

2. Jeft, oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 

Then on her head they fet a garland green, 

- And crowned her ’twixt earneft and ’twixt game. Fai. Hfu. 

3. Infolent merriment; fportive infult. 

Do they not feek occafion of new quarrels, 

On my refufal, to diftrefs me more ; 

Or make a game of my calamities. Milton's Agcnifeu 

4. A fingle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 

6 . Scheme purfued ; meafiires planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, and that 
they will begin no other ’till they fee an end of this. Temple. 

7. Field fports: as, the chafe, falconry. 

If about this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his ufual game, 

He fhall here find his friends with horfe and men, 

To fet him free from his captivity. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

What arms to ufe, or nets to frame I 

Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, ^ f 

With all the myft’ries of that game. Waller. ) 

Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, fpied a com¬ 
pany of buftards and cranes. L'EJlrange- 

8 . Animals purfued in the field; animals appropriated to legal 
fportfmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beafts, {hall be his game, 

With war, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refufe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton's Farad. Lof- 
There is fuch a variety of game fpringing up before me, 
that I am diftraCted in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. Dryden's Fables , Preface . 

A bloodhound will follow the traCt of the perfon he pur- 
fues, and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed fpear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 

I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 

At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the game. Pr“»> 
Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 

Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name. 

And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. I ¥’ 

9. Solemn contefts exhibited as fpe&acles to the people. 

The games are done, and Caefar is returning. Shakefpeau- 
Milo, when ent’ring the Olympick game, 

With a huge ox upon his fhoulders came. Denbanu 

To Game. v. n. [jaman, Saxon.] 

1. To play at any fport. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for money \ 

Gaming leaves no fatisfaction behind it: it no way profits 

either body or mind. ^ oc e ‘ 

Ga'mecock. n.f. [game and cock.] Cocks bred to fight. 

They managed the difpute as fiercely as two gamecocks nit e 

Game-egg. n.f. [game zn<\ egg,] Eggs from which fighting 
cocks are bred. 

Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, , 
To make the fowl more furious for the fray. , .' 

Gatekeeper, n.f [game and keep.] A perfon who 

after game, and fees it is not deftroyed, 

& 1 Ga'mesoME* 


GAN 

Ga'mksom f. “if [from game.] Frolickfome; gay; fportive; 

P ' a |eron[ P thou'gh old, yet garnfm*, kept one end^with 

^° lcn i am not garr.efome-, I do lack fome part , 

0/that quick fpirit that is in Antony. Shakef Ju.. C*far. 

Th egamefme wind among her tteffes play, _ _ 

And curleth up thofc growing riches fhort. > Fairfax, b. iv. 

Belial, in like gamefome mood. Mltm s Pmachje LoJ . 
This gamefome humour of children..fhould rather be encou¬ 
raged, to keep up their fpirits and improve their ftrength and 

health, than curbed or reftrained. ■ L ‘ cke - 

Ga'mesomeness. n.f. [from gamefome.\ Sportivencfs; mcr- 

riment. _ • T } -i 

Ga'mesoMely. adv. [from gamefome.] Merrily. 

Ga'mester. n.f [from game.] 
t One who is vitioufly addided to play. ■' 

Keep a vamtfier f™ m the clicc ’ and a § ood ftuoen 'E ,.°. m , / hlS 
book, and it is wonderful Shak. Merry Wives of Windjor 
A gamefter , the greater matter he is in his art, the wor fe 

t ■ Bacom. 

man he is. . 

Gamefers for whole patrimonies play ; 

The fteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 

The whole eftate. Dryden's Juvenal , Sat. r. 

Could we look into the mind of a common gamejter , we 

fhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her 

{lumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves. Addifon . 

All the fuperfluous whims relate. 

That fill a female game/ler s pate; 

What agony of foul file feels 

To fee a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 

2. One who is engaged at play. 

When lenity and cruelty, play for kingdoms. 

The gentler gamejler is the fooneftwinner*. Shakef Hen. V. 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee no more 
than one; or that a gamejler feeth always more than a looker- 
on : but, when all is done, the help of good counfel is that 
which fetteth. bufinefs ftrait. Bacon , EJfay 28. 

3. A merry frolickfome perfon. 

You’re a merry gamejler , 

My lord Sands. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. A proftitute. 

She’s impudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamejler to the camp. Shakefpeare. 
Ga'mmer. n.f [Of uncertain etymology; perhaps from grand 
mere , and therefore ufed commonly to old women.] The 
compellation of a woman correfpcnding to gaffer. 

Ga'mmon. n.f. [ gambonc , Italian.] 

x. The buttock of an hog falted and dried; the lower end of 
the flitch. 

Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 

A rufty gammon of fome fev’n years old. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

Gammons , that give a relifli to the tafte. 

And potted fowl, and fifh, come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks. Dryden s Perf 
2. A kind of play with dice. 

The quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. Thomfons Autumn. 

Ga'mut. n.J. [ gama , Italian.] The fcale of mufical notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inftrument. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I mud begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. Shakefpeare. 

When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A perfect fong, others will undertake. 

By the fame gamut chang’d, to equal it: 

Things fimply good can never be unfit. Donne. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. Addifon. 

’Gan, for began , from 'gin for begin. 

The noble knight ’gan feel 

His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 

To Ganch. v.a. [ ganciare , from gancio, a hook, Italian; 
gauche, French.] To drop from a high place upon hooks 
by way of punifhment: a pra&ice in Turkey, to which Smith 
alludes in his Pocockius. 

Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onufti, vel fude trans finum 
Ludtantur a£ta, pendulive 

^Sanguineis ludlantjjr in unses. Mufe Angl. 

Ga'nder. 77./ [ S anbpa, Saxon.] The male of the goofe. 

As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 
T Pi ^f“ nder wi]1 ferve five g eefe -• Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

r V ' n ’ [^™’ Dutch ; ^angan, Saxon ; gang, Scot- 
ludic fl° * t0 Wa ^ ’ an °^ d wof d not now ufed, except 

But let them gang alone, 

A3 they have brewed, fo let them bear blame. Spenfer . 


GAO 

Vour flauntina: beaus gang with their breads opeii. Arhinr.. 
„ r ffrom the verb.] A number herding together; a 
G troop fa company ; a tribe! a herd. It is feldom ufed but m 

contempt or abhorrence. ^ 

Oh, you panderly rafeals! there’s a Knot, a gang, a_ pac-, 
a confpiracy againft me. Shakef. Merry !Vra s of JMfor. 


Prior. 
Ainfwrth- 


As a gang of thieves were robbing a houfe, a maftiff fell 
a barking. VEJlrange, table *i. 

Admitted in among the gang. 

He a&s and talks as they befriend him. 

GANGHUN. [French ] A kind ot flower. 

Ga'nolioK. n.f «.] A tumour m the tendinous 

and nervous parts, proceeding from a fall oi ftroke. Jtrefdk, 

if ftirred; if preffed upon the fide, is not diverted, nor can 
be turned round. . . , 

Bonefetters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, thougn 
poffibly it be but a ganglion, or other crude tumour or preter¬ 
natural protuberance oLfome.part of a joint. IViJeman. 

GA'NGRENE. n.f. [gangrene, l r. gangreena, Lat/J A mor¬ 
tification ; a ftoppase. of circulation followed by putrefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the cure of gan¬ 
grenes, either coming ot themfelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon s A alia al D ft- orj . 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes ftay. 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. IVaVer. 

A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an approach of a 
gangrene. Wifeman's Surgery. 

If the fubftance of the foul is fettered with thJe paflions; 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured: the inflamma¬ 
tion will ras;e to all eternity. Addifon s Spe .ator . 

To Ga'ngrene. v.a. [gangrener, French, from the noun] 
To corrupt to mortification. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears are mortified, 
and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire 
they rot off prefently ; for that the few fpirits, that remain in 
thofe parts, are fuddenly drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is 
made complete. Bacon s Datural Hiflory. 

Gangren'd members muft be lop’d away. 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden . 

To Ga'ngrene. v.n. To become mortified. 

My griefs not only pain me 
As a ling’ring difeafe ; 

But finding no redrefs, ferment and rage. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable 
Rankle and fefler and gangrene 

To black mortification. Mi'ton's Agonifles * 

As phlegmons are fubjed to mortification, fo alfo in fat 
bodies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be 
not fpeedily digefted out. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Gangrenous, aclj. [from gangrene.] Mortified; producing 
or betokening mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the veffcls, pro¬ 
ducing haemorrhages, puftulcs red, lead-coloured, black and 
gangrenous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ga'ngway* n.f In a fhip, the feveral ways or paffages from 
one part of it to the other. Difl. 

Ga'ngvveek. n.f [gang and week.] Rogation week, when 
proceflions are made to luftrate the bounds of parifhes Dill. 
Ga'ntelofe. ) n.f [gantlet is only corrupted from gantelope. 
Ga ntlet. 5 gant, all, and loopen , to run, Dutch ] A mi¬ 
litary punifhment, in which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a lafh from each man. 

But would’ft thou, fripnd, who haft two legs alone, 

IV ould’ft thou to run the ganlet thefe expofe, 

To a whole company of hob-nail’d fhoes ? Dryden s Juv. 
Voung gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the feveral c'affes. Locke. 

Ga'nza. n.f [ganfa, Spanifh, a goofe.] A kind of wild 
goofe, by a flock of which a virtuofo was fabled to be carried 
to the lunar world. 

1 hey are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And favour ftronsjy of the ganza's. Hudibras, p ii. 

GAOL, n.f [geol, Welfh ; geole, French.] A prifon ; a place 
of confinement It is always pronounced and too often writ¬ 
ten jail, and fometimes goal. 

I hen am I the prifoner, and his bed my gaol. Sh. K. Lear. 

Have I been ever free, and muft my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakefpeare's Tim on. 

If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, 
^ and let out the prifoners. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. t>. ii! 

Ga'oldeliverY; n. f [gaol and deliver.] The judicial 
procefs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perfoiis con¬ 
fined evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave. 

Which we call death; but were it known to all, 

^ v hat life, our fouls do by this death receive, 

Men would it birth or gaoldclivery call. Davies. 

Thefe make a general goal delivery of fouls, not for punifh¬ 
ment. x .. . 

r> / r rr south. 

Gta oler. n. f. [from gaol] Keeper of a prifon ; he to whofe 
care the prifoners are committed. 
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This is a gentle provoft; feldom, when 
The fleeled gaoler is the friend of men. Sh . Meaf.for Meaf. 

I know not how or why my furly goalcr , 

Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Clecmcnes. 

From the polite part of mankind {he had been bariifhed and 
immured, ’till the death of her gaoler Tatler , N*. 53. 

Gap. n.f. [from gape.] 

1. An opening in a broken fence. 

Behold the defpair. 

By cuftom and covetous pates. 

By gaps and opening of gates. 

With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav’n; which, opening wide. 

Roll’d inward, and a fpacious^^ difclos’d 
Into the wafteful deep. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Bufhes are molb lafting of any for dead hedges, Or to mend 

S a p s ‘ Mortimer's Hujbandry . 

I fought for a man, fays God, that fhould make up the 
hedge, and Hand in the gap before me, for the land that I 
fhould not deftroy it. Rogers, Sermon 18. 

2. A breach. 

The, lofs of that ftrong city concerned the Chriftian com¬ 
monweal : manifold and lamentable miferies afterwards en- 
fued by the opening of that gap , not unto the kingdom of 
Hungary only, but to all that fide of Chriftendom. Knolles, 
Any palfage. 

He’s made mailer 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecrctary: further 

Stands in the gap, and treads for more preferment. Shakefp. 

So {lands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. 

And hears him ruffling in the wood. Dryden. 

4. An avenue ; an open way. 

The former kings of England palfed into them a great part 
of their prerogatives ; which though then it was well intended, 
and perhaps well deferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifchief lies 
open thereby, that I could wilh it were well ftopt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed againfl him, millaking his purpofe, 
it would make a great gap in your honour. Shak. King Lear. 
Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 

More's Antidote againfl Atheifin. 

6. Ally interflice; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, fince firft 
We were diflever’d. Shakefpcare's Winter's Tale. 

That I might deep out this great gap of time my An¬ 
tony is away. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra . 

To make’twixt words and lines huge gaps , 

Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

One can revive a languifhing converfation by a fudden fur- 
prifing fentence ; another is more dexterous in feconding; a 
third can fill the gap with laughing. Swift's Genteel Converfat. 

7. An opening of the mouth in fpeech during the pronunciation 
of two fucceflive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed by two 
vowels opening on each other* Pope. 

8. To flop a Gap, is to efcape by fome mean fhift: alluding to 
hedges mended with dead bulhes, ’till the quickfets will grow. 

His policy confills in fetting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps. Sivift. 

Ga'p-toothed. adj. [ gap and tooth. J Having interftices be¬ 
tween the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diflinguilhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

To GAPE. v. n. [jeapan, Saxon.] 

i. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare. 
Gaping or yawning, and llretching, do pafs from man to 
man ; for that that caufeth gaping and llretching is when the 
fpirits are a little heavy by any vapour. Arbuthnot. 

She flretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And alks if it be time to rife. Swift, 

To open the mouth for food, as a young bird. 

As callow birds, 

Whofe mother’s kill’d in feeking of the prey. 

Cry in their nelf, and think her long away; 

And at each leaf that llirs, each blafi of wind, 

Gape for the food which they mull never find. Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirlly creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain j 
Then firlt the martlet meets it in the Iky, 

And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. Dryden. 
To defire earneftly; to crave. With for. 

To her grim death appears in all her fhapes; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a Have; 

For what hall thou to fear beyond the grave ? 
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And thou, who gap’Jl for my eftate, draw near; 

For I would whifper fomewhat in thy ear. n , 

4. With after. J * Fer f> 

What {hall we fay of thofe who fpend their days in trnB 
after court-favour and preferments ? pr,? P n S 

5. With at. h J lr «nge. 

Many have gaped at the church revenues ; but, before th 
could fwallow them, have had their mouths ilopnbd in 
church-yard. o„L;> c tnc 

6. To open in fifiures or holes. e}} nons. 

If it alfume my noble father’s perfon, 

I’ll fpeak to it, though hell itfelf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakefpcare's Hamlet 

May that ground gape, and fwallow me alive, 

Where I {hall kneel to him that Hew mv father.* S/;. H Vl 
The great horfe-muflel, with the fine fhell, doth rafe’ a J 
fliut a S the oyfters do. Bacon’s Natural Bind 

The reception of one is as different from the admiffion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifionsof 
the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itfelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refrelhments of a fhower. South 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the cavity 
of thefe vehicles. cheym’s Phil. pj c . 

7. 1 o open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings wafh’d away, 

Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay: 

The roaring waters, with a hollile tide, 

Rulh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden 

That all thefe a£lions can be performed by alimenl; as well 
as medicines, is plain ; by obferving the effects of different 
fubflances upon the fluids andfolids, when the veflbls are open 
and gape by a wound. Arbuthnot. 

o. 1 o open ; to have an hiatus. 

1 here is not, to the befl of my remembrance, one vowel 
gaping on another for want of a ctefura in this whole poem. 

> Dryden’s An. Dedication. 

9. I o make a none with open throat. 

And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 

That noify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. Rofconimom 

10. To flare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of fate ; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 

What {hall, and what {hall never be. Hudibras, p. ii, 

11. To flare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dawber ; and the end of all this to 
caufe laughter: a very monfler in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden s Dufrefnoy 

Where elevated o’er the gaping croud, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is bow’d, 

Betimes retreat. Gay’s Trivia. 

12. To flare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Jcbxv i. 10. 
Ga'per. n. f [from £<?/>£.] 

1. One who opens his mouth, 

2. One who flares foolifhly. 

3. One who longs or craves. 

The golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands rained toell 
near into every gaper’s mouth. Curew's Survey of Cornual. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibfons Camden. 

To Gar. v. a. [giera , Iflandick.] To caufe; to make. It 
is ftill in ufe in Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what^rr thee greet? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fofweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lofs forlorne. Spenfet'’s Paf orals. 
Garb. n.f. [garbe, French.] 

1. Drefs; cloaths; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reafon's garb, 
Counfel’d ignoble eafe, and peaceful floth. 

Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a profeffor of 
phyfick, and fets up. L'Ef range. Fable 37. 

2. Fafhion of drefs. 

Horace’s wit, arid Virgil’s flate. 

He did not fteal, but emulate; 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. Denham. 

3. Exteriour appearance. 

This is fome fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affecl 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the garb 
f Quite from his nature. . - Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

Ga'rbage. n.f [ garbear, Spanifh. This etymology is very 
doubtful.] 

1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inwards which is 
feparated and thrown away. 

The cloyed will, 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfv’d defire, that tub 

Both 
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Both fill’d and running, ravening firft the lamb, 

Lonafter for the garbage Shakefpeare’s Cymbeli e. 

Lull, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will fate itfelf in a celeftial bed, 

And prey on garbage Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Frefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d ? Rofcommon. 
When you receive condign punifhment, you run to your 
confeffor, that parcel of guts and garbage. L'ryd. Span. Fryar. 
Garbel. n.f A plank next the keel of a {hip. Bailey. 

Ga'r ridge, n.f. Corrupted for garbage. 

All {havings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, an dgarlidge 
is good manure for land. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ga'rbish. n.f. Corrupted from garbage. 

In Newfour dland they improve their ground with the gar- 
bifh of fifh. Mo timers Husbandry. 

To GARBLE, v. a. [ garbellare , Italian.] To lift; to part; 
to feparate the good from the bad 

But you who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryden. 
Had our author fet down this command without garbling, 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made 
direcflly againfl him. • Locke. 

The underftanding works to collate, combine, and garble 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prefent to 
it. . Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Ga'rbler. n.f [from garble.] He who feparates one part 
from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufe may befl: be difeovered by the 
projedlors, or at lead the garblers of it. Swift’s Examiner. 
Ga'rboil. n.f [garbouille, French; ga.buglio, Italian.] Dif- 
order ; tumult; uproar. Hamrier. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What gar boils {he awak’d. Shak. Ant. andClepatra. 

Gard. n.f [garde, French ] Wardfhip; care; cuftody. 
GARDEN, n.f. [gardd, Welfti; jar din, French; giurdino, 
Italian.] 

1. A piece of ground inclofed, and cultivated with extraordi¬ 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens , 

Which one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. Shalef 
My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, 

I faw good flrawberries in your garden there. S ha kef R. III. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year. Bacon’s Effays. 

In every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, {hade and 
water. , 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. cmp.e. 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleafant garden of great Italy. Shak. Ta?n. of the Shrew. 

3. Garden is often ufed in compofition for hortenfis, or be¬ 
longing to a garden. J ’ 

Garden-mould. «./ Mould fit for a garden. 

all 7 |;X del,& ,!' t m ° ft , ‘ n f' ch blacl!; Soriat-tmuii, that Is deep 
and li & ht, and mixed rather with fand than clay. Morimer 

denT~ TItLAGE ’ " f - Ti " a S e Ufed in cultivating gL 

that e o a f the field" S Wha ' “ f" - 

Garden-wark. n f. The produce otfZZ'' 

c ay bottom is a much more pernicious foil for trees and 

T&Z r :T g ?r l K ^ur’AuTSrt 

to lay out garden's [ " ^ ^ T ° CU,th ’ a ‘ e a S-den , 

ttti . , , ^ i n Rome’s poor a»e. 

When both her kings and confuls held the plough, 

wC li WtU - £ "‘- 7 * 4 * Catiline 

budd ftatdv fo gr ° W “I'*" d elegancy, men come to 
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Gardeners tread rlnm 1 r Shakefpeare s Othello. 
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affe<5ling the nicer elegancies of art. Sptftatcr, N c . 477; 
Gake. n.f Coarfe wool growing on the legs of fheep. DiBi. 
Ga'rgarism. n.f \ r ycc^ r yoc^i&(j.bqgar gar if me, French.] A 
liquid form of medicine to wadi the mouth with. Efuincy. 

Apophiegmatifms and gargarifms draw the rheum down by 
the palate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

To GakgAr/ze. v. a. [ yoo^yooft^u ; gargarifer, French. J 
To wafti the mouth with medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noflrils, or gargarized, doth eafe the 
hiccough; for that it is aflringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the fpirit. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

This being relaxed, may make a jfhaking of the larynx; 
as when we gargarvze. Holder’s Ele?nents of Speech. 

Ga'rget. n.f A diftemper in cattle. 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 
parts Mortimer’s Husbandly. 

To GARGLE, v.a. [gargouiller , French; gargogliare,\va\. 
gurgcl, German, the throat.] 

1. To waih the throat with fome liquor not fuffered imme¬ 
diately to delcend. 

Garg e twice or thrice with fharp oxycrate. Harvey. 

The excifT n made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt by gar¬ 
gling with oxycrate. WiJ'eman’s Surgery. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair; 

Next gargle well their throats. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. A*n improper ufe. 

I hofe which only warble long. 

And gargle in their throats a fong. ~ Waller . 

So chaim’d you were, you ceas’d a while todoat 
On non fen fe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga*rgle. n.f [from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is walhed. 

His throat was walhed with one of the gargles fet down in 
the method of cure. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Garglion. n f An exfudation of nervous juice from a 
bruife, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 

tumour ‘ Quincy. 

Ga'rgol. n.f A diftemper in hogs. 

I he figns of the gargol in hogs are, hanging down of the 
head, moift eyes, ftaggering, and lofs of appetite. Mortimer. 
Ga rland, n. f [garlande, gulrland, French.] A Wreath of 
branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear ; 

for he then chofen was the dignicy 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. Sidney. 

With every minute you do change a mind, * 

And call him noble, that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland ’ Shake faare 

A reeling world will never ftand upright. 

Till Richard wear the garland of the realm 
—How ! wear th z garland! do’ft thou mean the crown > 
-Av, my good lord. Shakef,,care’s Richard III. 

hen party-colour’d flow’rs of white and red 
She wove, to mate a go, land for her head. Dryden’s Fables. 

V.mquilh again ; though (lie be gone, 

Whofe garland crown’d the viSor’s hair 
And reign ; though ihe has left the throne, 

W ho made thy glory worth thy care. /> • _ 

Her gods and godlike heroes roe to view, 

C a I’d TT^r! 1C1 Gded garland* bloom anew. p ot 

GARLICiv n. f. [52,-, Saxon, a lance, and leek, the leek that 
flioots up in blades. Skinner.] " 

• \ C , has , a bulbous root, conlifting of many fmall tubrr-l« 
include., m us coats: the leaves are plain : the flowers cor tft 

and raifes blitters. Some arevervfondofii k ’ 

little of it is not only agreeable thfs wav b , and a 

and llrengthens the Itoioach. ’ ' affifis dl g eft ion, 

moft'nourifiiment,Id'fup^’es’moftT"'^ *7^’ ^ 
little flefh. PP 5 molt f P' nts ‘o thofe who cat 


little flefh. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; 

J-ach clove of gar ,ck is a (acred pow’r • 

Religious nations fure, and bled abodes 

which ihituTCii .^ ° f f ° ur i-w 1 '. 
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ftalk, rifes from the centre of the empalement, and afterward 
becomes a globular flefhy fruit; in the centre of which are 
included many feeds, which are fhaped aim oft like kidneys. , 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and federal other 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ufually rifes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads into many 
branches. When the flowers fall off the pointal, it becomes 
a round fruit about the fize of a tennis ball, which, when 
ripe, has a rough brownifh rind, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
fomewhat like fome of the European pears; but has a ftrong 
{cent of garlick. Ivllller ' 

Garlic k Wild, n.f. . 

The characters are: it agrees in every refpett with the gar- 
lick ; but hath, for th e molt part, a fweet fcent; and the 
flowers are produced in an umbel. Miller. 

Garlickea'ter. n.f [garlick and eat.] A mean fellow. 
You’ve made good work. 

You and your apron men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and , . , 

The breath of garlick; aters. Sbakefpeare s Con .anus. 

Garment, n.f. [ guarmmcnt , old French.] Any thing by 
which the body is covered ; cloaths; drefs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or 1 (hall {hake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. # Shakefp. Conolanus. 

Haft any of thy late mafter’s garments in thy poflefiion . 

Sbakefpeare's Cymbehne. 

Our leaf, once fallen, fpringeth no more ; neither doth the 
fun or fummer adorn us again with thegarments of new leaves 
and flowers. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Three worthy perfons from his fide it tore, 

And dy’d his garment with their flatter’d gore. Wfer. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a Britifti lady, when 
(he is dreffed. Addifons Spectator N°. 265. 

GA'RNER. n f [ grenter, French.] A place in which threihed 
grain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty, f 

Barns and garners never empty. Sbakefpeare s Tempejt. 

For fundry foes the rural realm furround ; 

The fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground : 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. hr. Geo. 
To GaRner. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftore as in garners. 
There, where I have garner'd up my heart. 

Where either I muft live, or bear no life. Sbakef Othello. 
Ga'rnet. n.f [garnato , Italian; granatus , low Latin, from its 
refemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardnefs, be¬ 
tween the faphire and the common cryftal. It is found of 
various fizes. Its furfaces are not fo fmooth or polite as thole 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a plain 
admixture of blueifti: its degree of colour is very different 
and it always wants much of the brightn^fs of the ruby. Hid. 

The garnet feems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle of the 
ancients: the Bohemian is red, with a flight caft ot a flame- 
colour ; and the Syrian is red, with a flight caft of : purp e. 

5 J Woodward's Met. Fofftls. 

ToGA'RNISH. v.a. [garnir, French.] 

r To decorate with ornamental appendages. 

There were hills which garnijbed their proud heights with 

ftately trees. _ , 1 my ' 

All within with flowers was garnijbed , 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongft them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous fmells, and painted colours {hew. 

Fairy Queen, b. 11. cant. 5. 

With taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnijh. 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Sbakejp. King John. 

Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garnijbed with fruits, de- 
lighting both the eye and tafte.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

All the ftreets between the Bridge-foot and palace of Paul s, 
where the king then lay, were garnifted with the atl^PS, 
{landing in their liveries. Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. To embellifh a difh with fomething laid round it. 

With what expence and art, how richly < dr *; ft ‘ « 

Garnijh'd with Tparagus, himfelf a flaft! Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

No man lards fait pork with orange- peel, % 

Or garmjhcs his lamb with fpitchcok d cel. King s Cookery. 
To fit with fetters. 

Ga'rnish. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ornament; decoration ; embellifhment. 

So are you, fweet, , 

Ev’n in the lovely garnijh of a boy. Sbak. Merch. of en^e. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garnijh this, and that for ufl; 

. They feek to feed and pleafe their guefts. * 

2 . Things ftrewed round a difh. 

o Tin o-aols.I Fetters. . „ 

1 ; V Penftmcula carararia ; an acknowledgment in money wh 

* firft a prifoner goes into a gaol. Ainjwmth. 
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Garnishment, n.f. [tfrom garnijh.] Ornament; embellifti- 

ment. . 

The church.of San&aGuiftiniana m Padoua is a found piece 
of good art, where the materials being but ordinary flone, 
without any garnijhment of flulpture, do rayifli the beholders. 

Wotton's Architecture. 

Ga'rniture. n.f [from garnijlti] Furniture; ornament. 
They conclude, if they fall fhort in the garniture of their 
knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heads. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Plain fenfe, which pleas’d your fires an age ago. 

Is loft, without xht garniture of fhow. Granville. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 
' fnpripQ_ fn thev are verv afliduous in beftowin? tmnn 


mh. 

In a civet-cat a different and oftenfive odour proceeds, part¬ 
ly from its food, that being efpecially fun ; whereof this 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous feparation. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c . 4. 
Ga'rran. n.f [Erfe. It imports the fame as gelding. The 
word is £1 ill retained in Scotland.] A fmall hurfe; a hobby. 

A Highland horfe which when brought into the North of Eng¬ 
land takes the name of galloway. 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenjer. 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for 
his team, whereas common garrans fluff upon grafs the year 
round ; and this would force men to the enclofingof grounds, 
fo that the race of garrans would decreafe. Temple. 

GA'RR'ET. n.f (gartte, the tower of a citadel, French.] 

1. A room on the higheft floor of the houfe. 

The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 

Are flldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden's Juven. Sot. 
John Bull (kipped from room to room; ran up flairs and 
down flairs, from the kitchen to the garret. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts the fpacious air. 

With licence to build caftles there: 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrets , comes from thence. Swift 

2. Rotten wood. 

The colour of the Alining part of rptteii wood, by day¬ 
light, is in fome pieces white, and in home pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. . Bacon. 
Garrete'er. n.f. [from garret.] An inhabitant of a 
garret. 

GA'RRISON. n.f [garrifon, French.] 

1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caflle to defend it. 

How oft he faid to me, 

Thou art no foklier fit for Cupid’s garrifon. Sidney , b, 

2 . Fortified place ftored with foldiers. ^ 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d, 

With anew chain of garrifons you bind. _ timer, 
3,. The ftate of being placed in a fortification for its defence. 
Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do no great 
to the enemies. Spenfir m toW. 

To Ga'rrisqn. v. a. [from the verb.] To iecure by \ot 
trefles. 

Others thofl forces join. 

Which garfjjon the conquefts near the Rhine. Dryd. pva. 
GARRU'LITY. n.f [garrulitas , Latin.] 

1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to K p 
fee ret. 

Let me here 

Expiate, if poflible, my crime, , 

Shameful garrulity. . M'Jonf A S cr.}‘<- 

2. The quality of talking too much ; talkativenefs. 

Some vices of fpeech muft carefully bp.ayoided: firft of > 
i /*. jRa\ on theCreatton. 

loquacity ox garrulity. u 

GaRrulous. adj. [ garrulus , Latin.] Prattling, & 

Old age looks out, , 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. jGn . 

GA'RTER. n.f [gardus, Welfh; jartier , French, 

Welfh, the binding of the knee.] t j, e 

j. A fixing or ribband by which the flocking is h^d U P 


leg. 


Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats r ’ 
and thp.ir garters of an indifferent knit. Sb. Bam. oj tie ^ 
When we reft in our cloaths we lopXen our garter^ ^ 
other ligatures, to give the fpirits free paffage. . 

Hand fome zdpters. at your knees. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, _ ^ 
And all the trophies of bis fprmer loves. . 

2. The mark of the order of the garter, the higneit 0 
Englifh knighthood. 

Now by my george, my garter. 

, —The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour* 

'The garter, blemifn’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. ?• y flU 





Dry den. 
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You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 

To fill in future times his father’s place, 

\nd wear the garter of his mother s race. 

noun.] To bind with a garter 

T He' bein-T in love, could not fee to garter his hofe. Sbakef. 

Aperfon was wounded in the leg, be ow the garter,ng 
A periuu w Wifemans Surgery. 

gS k. n.f [as if girth, fro mpri.} The bulk of the body 

olTt? [twottvented by the chymifts. ] It is ufed 
bv'VanHelmont, and feems defigned to figmfy, in general a 
fpirit not capable of being coagulated : but he nfes 't jorfely 
in many fenfes, and very unintelligibly and inconfiftently. Har 
GASCONA'DE. n.f. [French, from Gafcan, a nation eminent 
fnr hnaftiiiT 1 A boaft ; a bravado. 

f Was it a \afconadi to pleafe me, that you faid your fortune 
was increafed to one hundred a year fmee I left you ? Sw,p. 
To Gascona'de. v. n. [from the noun.] i o boaft ; to brag; 

To°GASH? v. a [from hacher, to cut, French. Skinner.] To 
cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with a blunt 
inftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Engliftimen at arms had been defeated, many 
of their horfls were found grievoufly gajhed or g^ored to 
death. Hayward 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut and gajh 
with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 

J illotjon. Sermon z. 

See m e gajh'd with knives, 

Or fear’d with burning fteel. Rowe's Royal Convert . 

Streaming with blood, all over gajh'd with wounds. 

He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. A. Phillips. 
Gash, n.f [fromthe verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gap therein ; were not his targe. 

That broke the violence of his intent, 

The weary foul from thence it would difeharge. Fa:. Queen. 

A perilous gajh , a very limb lopt off. Shakef. Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the lifts; but 
Newton on a fudden gave him fuch a gajh on the leg, that 
therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d. 

Not long divifible; and from the gajh 
A dream of ne£larous humour iffuing flow’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know not if this be proper. 

I was fond of back-fword and cudgel play, and I now bear 
in my body many a black and blue gajh and fear. Arbuthnot. 
Ga'skins. n.f [ from Gafcoigne. See Galligaskins. ] 
Wide hofe ; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if both break, your gajkins fall. Sbak. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasp. v.n. [from gape, Skinner ; from gijpe, Danifli, to 
fob, Junius.] 

1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 

The fick for air before the portal gaj'p. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes ; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dry den. 

The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's Ain. 

The ladies gafp'd, and flarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dry den. 

A flantling of wit la y gajping for life, and groaning be¬ 
neath a heap of rubbifh. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Pale and faint, 

flegafps for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fet his friends. Addiforis Cato . 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulfively. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath; 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death. Dryden. 

He flaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death. 

And with fhort fobs hegafps away his breath. Dryden's Ain. 

3. To long for. This ferlfe is, I think, not proper, as nature 
never exprefles defire by gafping. 

Fhe Caftilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the 
fame matter, who, feeing how dearly they loved one another, 
and gafped after their liberty, demanded a moft exorbitant 
price for their ranfom. Spectator , NR iqB. 

Gasp, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a<ft of opening the mouth to catch breath. 

2 . The fliort catch of breath in the laft agonies. 

His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 
Is at laft gafp. Sbakefpeare's Cymbelin:. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft ; 

And to the lateft gafp cry’d out for Warwick. Sbak. PL VI, 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 

If at the lateft gaf> of breath. 

When the cold damp bedews your brow. 

You hope for mercy, (hew it w. Addifn's Rofamond. 
Life s bufinefs at one gafp be >. er. Pone. 

IoGast. v.a . [from sap:, Saxon. See Aghast.] To 
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[akeaghaft; to fright; to fhock; to terrify; to fear; to 

ay 'when he faw my beft alarmed fpirits. 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to th’ encounter. 

Or whether pajled by the noife I made, 

Full fuddenly he fled" r Shakefp King Lear. 

Ga'strick. adf [fromjv*^.] ® e h n f ln V C> T t '’ e ft b rlandfs of 
Gastro'raphv. n.f. arid In ‘"Tlnd of 

etymology, fignifies no more than few.ng up any wound. ot 
the belly ; yet in common acceptation it implies, that the 
wound of the belly is complicated with anot ^°/ 

Gastro'tom v. n.f. [ yzfg and Ttrofva.] The aft of 
cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preterite of get. 

Mofes gat him up into the mount. Ax. xxiv. io. 

GATE. n.f. [gear, Saxon.] 

1. The door of a city, a. cattle, palace, or larp building. 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My foul flies through thefe wounds to feek thee, hloakejp. 
Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paflage into inclofed 
grounds. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover ? 

-Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shakefp . 

3. An avenue; an opening. . 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and politickly, in fettmg 
the Venetians together by the ears with the 1 urks, and open¬ 
ing a gate for a long war. Knolles's Hiftory of theTurks. 

Ga'tevein. n.f The vena pories. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade fick, nor any obftruction to continue in the gatevein 
which dilperfeth that blood. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Gateway, n.f [gate and way.] A way through gates of 
inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures are fo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

To GA'THER. v. a. [jabepan, Saxon.] 

1. To colledft; to bring into one place; to get in harveft. 

I gathered me filver and gold. Eccluf ii. 8. 

Gather ftones—and they took ftones and made an heap. Gen. 
The feventh year v/e (hall not fow, nor gather in our in¬ 
creafe. Lev. xxv. 20. 

2. To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 

His opinions 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Sbak. Henry VIII. 
Caft up the highway, gather out the ftones. If lxii. ib. 
I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. Wotton . 

To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
up money by degrees, as the fale of his commodities {hall 
bring it in. Locke . 

3. To crop. 

What have I done? 

To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d ; 

And like a rofe juft gather'd from the ftaik. 

But only fmelt, and cheaply thrown afide. 

To wither on the ground ! Dryden's Spanijh Fryar* 

4. To affemble. 

They have gathered themfelves together againft me. Job . 
Come ye heathen, and gather yourfelves together. Joel iii. 
He led us through three fair ftreets; and ail the way we 
went there were gathered fome people on both fides, (landing 
in a row. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. To heap up; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his fubftance, 
(hall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prcv. xxviii. 8, 

6. i'o felecEL and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the heathen, 
to give thanks unto thy holy name. Pf cvi. 47. 

7. To fweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was caft 
into the iea, and gathered of every kind. Mat. xiii. 47. 

8. To colle£l charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or interefl. 

I will gather others to him, befldes thofe that are gathered 
unto him. y lvi< ^ 

10. To draw together from a ftate of diffufion; to comprefs ; 

to contract. r 

Immortal TuFly (hone, 

I he Roman roftra deck’d the conful’s throne; 

Gath'ring his flowing robe he feem'd to (land. 

In adi to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand. Pope, 

11. To gain. r 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace, Dryden . 

12. To pucker needlework. 

* 13- To 
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13* "To collet logically ; to know by inference. 

That which, out of the law either of reafon or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they make it law. 

Hooker, b. i. f 3. 

The reafon that I gather he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being Ihut againft his entrance. Shakefp. 
After he had feen the vifion, we endeavoured to get into 
Macedonia, afluredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 

Adis xvi. 10- 

Return’d 

By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourle, and various plaint, 

Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 
Madamoifelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is at this 
time tranflating Chaucer into modern French : from which I 
gather , that he has formerly been tranflated into the old Pro¬ 
vencal. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

We may eafily gather from this paffage what notion the 
ancients had concerning a future ftate. Notes'on the Odyffey. 

1 4 . To GiK i'HEK breath. [A proverbial expreflion.] To have 
refpite fr. m any calamity. 

Tiie lucklefs lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people ftaid, 

To ; a'.her breth, in many miferies. Spenfer. 

To Ga'ther. v. n. 

I. To be condenfed ; to thicken. 

If ere night the ga. Bring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating (form to bear. Drydens Pajl. 

When gatherin ' clouds o'erfhadow all the Ikies, 

And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys! he cries. Dry. 

When the rival winds their quarrel try, 

South, Eaft and Weft, on airy courfers born. 

The whirlwind gathers , and the woods are torn. Dryden. 

Think on the ftorm that gathers o’er your head. 

And threatens every hour to burft upon it. Addijm's Cato. 

1 . To grow larger by the accretion of fimilar matter. 

Their fnow-ball did not gather' as it went; for the people 
came in to them. Bacon s Henry VIII. 

3. To aflemble 

'There be three things that mine heart feareth ; the Hander 
of a city, the gathering together of an unruly multitude, and 
a falfe accufation. Eccluf. xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Afk one, who bv repeated reftraints hath fubdued his na¬ 
tural rage, how he likes the change, and he will tell you ’tis 
no lefs happy than the eafe of a broken impofthume after the 
painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'ther. n.f. [from the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn toge¬ 
ther in wrinkles. 

Give laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 

Part cannons, perriwigs and feathers.^ Hudibras, p. i. 

Ga'therer. n.f [from gather.] 

1. One that gathers ; one that colkdfs ; a colle£Ior. 

I' will fpend this preface about thofe from whom I have ga¬ 
thered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer and difpofer of 
other mens ftuff. JVottons Preface to Elem. of Architecture. 

2 . One that gets’in a crop of any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gatherer of fycamore-fruit. Amos vii. 

Nor in that land 

Do poifonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. May's Virg. 

Gathering, n.f. [from gather .] Cohesion of charitable 
contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, that there be no gather¬ 
ings when I come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

Ga'tten-tree. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is 
a fpecics 

GAUDE n.f [The etymology of this word is uncertain: 
Skinner imagines it may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the moft gaudy colour. Junius , accord¬ 
ing to his cuftom, talks of otyxv&> ; and Mr. Lye finds gaude, 
in Douglafs, to fignify deceit or fraud, from gwawdio, Wellh, 
to cheat. It feems to me moft eafily deducible from gaudium , 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy; a token of joy : thence aptly 
applied to any thing that gives or expreftes pleafure. In Scot¬ 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a ihowy bawble, and 
the perfon fooled. It is alio retained in Scotland to denote a 
yellow flower.] An ornament; a fine thing; any thing worn 
as a fign of joy. 

He ftole th’ impreflion of her fantafv, 
pith bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
tnacks, trifles, nofegays, fweetmeats. Shakefpcare. 

The fun is in the heav’n, and the proud day. 

Attended with the pleafures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes , 

To give me audience. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

My love to Hermia 

Is melted as the fnow; feems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shakefpcare. 
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Some bound for Guiney, golden fand to find. 

Bore all th egaudes the Ample natives wear; 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dr yd. Ann. Mirab 
To Gaude. v.a. [gaudeo, Latin.] To exult; to tejoice at 
any thing. 

Go to a goflip’s feaft, and gaude with me, 

After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'udjry. n J. [from gaude.] Finery; oft^ntatious luxury 
of drefs. - 

The triumph was not pageants and gwiery , but one of the 
wifeft and nooleft inititutions that ever was. Bacons Ejfays. 

Age, which is but one remove from death, and fhould 
have nothing about us but what looks Jike a decent preparation 
lor it, fcarce ever appears, of late, but in the high mode, the 
flaunting garb, and utmo fr gaudery of youth, with cloaths as 
ridiculoufly, and as much in the falhion, as the perfon that 
wears them is ufually grown out of it. South's Sermons. 

A plain fuit, fince we can make but one, 

Js better than to be by tarnilh’d gaud'ry known. Dryden. 

GaAjdily. adv. [from gaudy ] Showily. 

GauTiness. n.f [from gaudy.] Showinefs; tinfel appearance. 

Ga'udy. adj. [from gaude] Showy; fplendid; pompous; 
oftentatiouflv fine. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy. 

But net expreit in fancy ; rich, not gaudy, 

For the apparel eft proclaims the man. Shakefp Hamlet. 

fancies fond with gaudy fhapes polfels. 

As thick and numberlefs 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. Milton. 
A man who walks directly to his journey’s end, will arrive 
thither much fooner than him who wanders afide to gaze at 
everything, or to gather every gaudy flower. V/atts. 

A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dr den. 

The bavarian duke his brigades lead.". 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Phillip r. 

Ga'udy. n.f. [gaudium, Latin.] A feaft ; a feftival; a day 
of plenty. 

He may furely be content with a faft to-day, that is fure of 
a gaudy tc-morrow. Cheyne. 

Gave. The preterite of give. 

Thou can’ft not every day give me thy heart; 

If thou can'ft give it, then thou never gav'Jl it: 

Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It flays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft it. Dome. 

Ga'vel. n.f. A provincial word for ground. 

Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten days. Mart. 

Ga'veikind. n.f. [Inlaw.] A cuftom whereby the lands of 
the father arc equally divided at his death amongft all his fon.% 
or the land of the brother equally divided among the brothers, 
if he have no iflue of his own. This cuftom is of force in 
divers places of England, hut efpeciallv in Kent. Cowel. 

Among other Welfh cuftoms he abolifhed that of gavelkind, 
whereby the heirs female were utterly excluded, and the 
baftards did inherit as well as the legitimate, which is the 
very Irifh gavel find. Davies on Ireland . 

To GAUGE, v. a. [gauge, jauge, a meafuring rod, P’rench. It 
is pronounced gage.] 

1. To meafure with refpe£! to the cpntents of a veflel. 

2. To meafure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely gau ed on each fide, bread on one five, 
and narrow on the other, both which minifter to the pro- 
gieflive motion of the bird. Derham's Phyftco-Thiology . 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in itfelf than that 
artful manner in Homer’s battles of Liking meafure or gaging 
his heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the character 
of one perfon by the oppefition of it to fo*ne other he is nude 
to excel. Pope's EJfay cn Homer s Lattls. 

Gauge, n.f. [from the verb. ] A meafure; a ftandard. 

This plate muft be a gage to file your worm and groove to 
equal breadth by, Mixon's Mech. Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had from 
the owner himfeif, it might then be had at the market rate, 
which would be a conftant^dwc* of your trade and wealth. Loc. 

Timothy prop<.fed to his miftrefs, that fhefhould entertain 
no fervant that was above four foot (even inches high; and lor 
that purpofe had prepared a gage , by which they were to be 
meafured. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Gau'ger. n.f. [from gauge.] One whole bufinefs is to mea¬ 
fure veflels or quantities 

Thofe carls and dukes have, from the beginning, been pri¬ 
vileged with royai jurildicftion ; and, to this end, appointed 
their fpecial officer", as Iheriff, admiral, gauger , and efcheator. 

C arew's Survey of C r> wal. 

GAUNT, adj. [As if gewant, from jepanian, to leflen, Saxon.] 
Thin; (lender; lean; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my compofition! 

Old Gaunt , indeed, and gaunt in being old : 

Within me grief hath kept^r tedious faft ; 

And who abitains from meat that is not gaunt ? 

For 
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For deeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

Watching breeds leannefs, leannefs is all gaunt: 

'Fhe pleafure that fome fathers feed upon. 

Is my ftritft faft ; I mean my childrens looks; 

And therein faffing, thou haft made me gaunt: 

(taunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, , 

Whole hollow womb inherits nought but bones. Sh. R. II. 

Two maftifts, gaunt and grim, her flight purfu’d. 

And oft their faften’d fangs in blood emoru’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Ga'untly. adv. [from gaunt.] Leanly; flenderly; mea- 

P'CTl V 

Ga'untlet. n.f. [ gantelet , French.] An iron glove ufed for 
defence, and thrown down in challenges. It is fometimes 
in poetry ufed for the ceflus , or boxing glove. 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Feel but the difference, foft and rough ; 

This a gauntlet , that a muff Cleaveland. 

Some (hall in fwiftnels for the goal contend. 

And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 

Theftrong with iron gauntlets arm’d fhallftand, 

Oppos’d in combat, on the yellow fand Dryd. Virg.AEn. 

Who naked wreftled beft, befmear’d with oil; 

Or who with gaunlets gave or took the foil. Dryd. Fables. 

The funeral of fome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light: 

View his two gauntlets-, thefe declare 

That both his hands were us’d to war. Prior. 

So to repel the Vandals of the ftage. 

Our vet’ranbard refumes his tragickrage ; 

He throws the gauntlet Otway us’d to wield. 

And calls for Englifhmen to judge the field. Southern. 

Ga'vot. n.f [ gavotte , French.] A kind of dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes, fara- 
bands, jigs and gemots , are real qualities in the inftrument. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart . Scriblerus. 
Gauze, n.f. A kind of thin tranfparent filk. 

Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and it feems they 
were thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Brocadoes and damafks, and tabbies and gauzes , 

Are lately brought over. Swift. 

Gawk, n.f [ jeac, Saxon.] 

1. A cuckow. 

2. A foolifh fellow. In both fenfes it is retained in Scotland. 
Gawn. n . f. [corrupted for gallon.] A fmall tub, or lading 

veffel. 

Ga'wntree. n.f. [Scottifh. ] A wooden frame on which 
beer-cafks are fet when tunned. 

GAY. adj. [gay, French ] 

1. Airy; chearful; merry; frolick. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 

Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope. 

Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 

And the gay mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. Pope. 

2. Fine; fliowy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gay. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] An ornament; an embel- 
lifhment. 

Morofe and untra&able fpirits look upon precepts in em¬ 
blem, as they do upon gays and pidures, the fooleries of fo 
many old wives tales. * L'Ejlrange. 

Ga yety. n f. [gay etc, French, from gay.] 

1. Chearfulnefs; airinefe ; merriment. 

2. Ads of juvenile pleafure. 

Arid from thofe gaycties our youth requires 
I o exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham 

3. f tnery ; fhow. 

(Jur gayety and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 

, With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. FI V 
Ga yly. adv. Merrily; chearfully ; fhowily. 

GVyness. n.f [from gay.] Gayety; finery. Not much in 

1 0 ^AZE. v. n. [dydfaSca, or rather geyean, to fee. Sax.] 

I o look intently and earneftly; to look with eagernefs 
VV hat fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem 
Inchas’d with all the honours of the world; 

^ V 9 ga f C ° n 'n n , Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

r rom fome fhe caft her modeft eyes below; 

At fome beegmi*. glances roving flew. Fairfax, b iv 

4s:h“ id ’ that thoufa " not thai 

verb?' 0 % ^ 

ntCt o r . e &ard ; look of eagernefs or wonder; fixed look 
Remg lightened with her beauty’s beam, 

A 0 j f!l er j b y w ith happy influence. 

And lifted up above the worldis gaze , 
i uding with angels her immortal praife 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
any air of mufick touch their 


Spenfer. 


' ears. 
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You (hall p'erceive them make a mutual ftand, 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. 

By the fvveet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch of Venice « 
Not a month 

’Fore your queen dy’d, fhe was more worth fuch gazes 
Than what you look on now. Shakefpeare's IVinters Tale . 
With fecret gaze. 

Or open admiration, him behold. 

On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d 
Worlds. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iir. 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our under- 
ftanding, foars out of fight, and leaves his readers at a 
gaze. Dryden's Preface to Ovid . 

After having flood at gaze before this gate, he difeovered 
an infeription. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 27. 

2. The objetft gazed on. 

I muft die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 

Made of my enemies the (corn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk. 

With my heav’n-gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonijles. 

Gaze", n.f. [from gaze.] He that gazes; one that looks 
intently with eagernefs or admiration. 

In her cheeks the vermii red did fhew. 

Like rofes in a bed of lilies fhed; 

The which ambrofial odours from them threw. 

And gazers fenfe with double pleafure fed Fairy Hjhieen. 
I'll flay more gazers than the bafilifk. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Come, bafilifk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Bright as the fun, her eyes th ogaz rs ftrike; 

And, like the fun, they fhine on all alike. Pope. 

His learned ideas give him a tranfeendent delight; and yet, 
at the fame time, difeover the blemifhes which the common 
gazer never obferved baits s Logick . 

Ga ; zeful. adj. [gaze and full.] Looking intently. 

Fhe brightnefs of her beauty clear. 

The ravifht hearts of gazefu, men might rear 
, To admiration of that heavenly light.'" Spenfer on Beauty * 
Gazehound. n.f. [gaze and hourd ; cam's agafetus, Skinner.] 
A hound that purfues not by the feent, but by the eye. 

See’ft thou the gazehound! how with glance fevere 
/ From the clofe herd he marks the deftin’d deer! TickelL 
GA'ZETTE. n.f [gazeta i a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of a new< paper, of which the firft was publiii ed at Venice-] 
A paper of news; a paper of publick intelligence. It is ac¬ 
cented indifferently cn the firft or laft fyllable. 

And fometimes when the lofs is fmall. 

And danger great, they challenge all; 

Print new additions to their feats, 

And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
An Fnglifh gentleman, without geography, cannot well 
underftand a gazette. Locke 

' ° ne cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
bring to mind a piece of a gazette. Addifiris Guardian. 

All, all but truth, falls dead-born from theprefs; 

Like the laft gazette, or the laft addrefs. p 0 t e . 

Gazetteer, n.f [from gazette.] 

1. A writer of news. 

2. It was lately a term of the utmoft infamy, beino- ufually ap¬ 
plied to wretches who were hired to vindicate the court. 

Satire is no more : I feel it die : 

No gazetteer more innocent than I p Qt 

Gazingstock. «./ [ saze and flick.] A perfon gazed « 
with (corn or abhorrence. 

Thefe things are offences to us, by making us gazing flocks 

C a r d r ? jeds ° f thdr fcorn and Vifion. * Ray.. 

covered In fort.fication, pieces of frelh earth 

and hl W h f grafS \^ ° f 2 Wed S e ’ about a foot lon S 
of gafleHes ° 0t t llCk ’ ^ P3rapetS 3nd the trafverfe s 

Gear. n.J. [ jyruan, to cloath ; jeappe, furniture, Saxon.] 

1. Furniture; accoutrements; drefs; habit; ornaments. 

Array thyfelf in her moft gorgeous gear. Fairy $ueen. 
When he found her bound, ftript from her gear, * < 

And vile tormenters ready faw in place 
He broke through^ Fa ’, fa ^ t 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 

I Hi all appear fome harmiefs vilfager, * 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Miltnr, 

I fancy every body obferves me as I walk the ftreet and 
long to be in my old plain gear again. Addifon^Jan 

T i?u radiant nymph appear 

In all her glitt’ring birthdays, 

^ou think lome goddefs from the Iky 

Defcended, ready cut and dry. 0 

2. The traces by which horfes or oxen draw f *' 

ApoHo s fpite Pallas difeern’d, and flew to Tydeus’ fon - 

H,S fC ° U ;f e e r readlt ’ and horfe made frefh ttn took 
her angry run 

At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman’s Iliads. 

The 
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Dryden. 


The frauds he learn’d in his fanatick years 

Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. 

3. Stuff. Hanmer. 

If fortune be a woman, fhe is a good wench for this 
gear. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he has gear enough. 

Ge'ason. adj. [A word which I find only in Spenfer. ] Won¬ 
derful. 

It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Geat. n.f [corrupted from jett ] The hole through which 
the metal runs into the mold. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Geck. n.f. [ jeac, a cuckow; geek, German, a fool; gawk, 
Scottifh.] A bubble eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. 

Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and 
brain with needlefs jealoufy, and to become the geek and fcorn 


o’ th’ other’s villany ? 


Shakefpeare' 1 s Cymbeline. 
Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

And made the moll notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention plaid on ? Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Geck. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; to trick. 

Gee. A term ufed by waggoners to their horfes when they 
would have them go fafter. 

Geese. The plural of goofe. 

Ge'lable. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What may be congealed 
or concreted into a gelly. 

Ge'latine. \adj. [gelatus, Latin.] Formed into a gelly; 
Gela'tinous. 5 vifeous; fliff and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance is an excrement caft off 
from the fhoals of fifh that inhabit the main. Woodward. 

You fhall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in that 
fpermatick gelatine matter, in which they are repofited. Derh. 
To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt ; part, palf gelded or gelt. 

[ gelten , German.] 

1. To caftrate ; to deprive of the power of generation. 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. Tuffcr. 
Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch. ^ Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. To deprive of any effential part. 

He bears his courfe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide. 

Gelding th’ oppos’d continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or liable to obje&ion. 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, and to geld 
it fo clearly in fome places that they took away the very man¬ 
hood of it. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Ge'lder. n.f [from geld.] One that performs the ad of 
caftration. 

Geld later with getters, as many one do, 

And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuff. Husbandry. 

No fow getter did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Ge'lder-ROSE. n.f [ I fuppofe brought from Guelderland.] 
The leaves are like thofe of the maple-tree: the flov/ers 
confift of one leaf, which expands in a circular rofe form, 
and is divided at the top into five parts : thefe are colleded in 
form of an umbel, the largeft of which grow on the outfide, 
and are barren ; but thofe in the middle are fruitful, producing 
red berries, in each of which is contained one flat heart- 
fhaped feed. 

The fpecies are three. If the foil be moitt, this plant 
affords a very agreeable profped, both in the feafon when it 
is in flower, and alfo in the Autumn, when the fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large clufters, and is of a beautiful 
colour. Miller. 

The gelder-rofe is increafed by fuckers and cuttings. Mart. 
Ge'lding. n.f. [from geld.] Any animal caftrated, particu¬ 
larly an horfe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horfes, bulls or 
rams than females; yet artificially, that is, by making geld¬ 
ings, oxen and weathers, there are fewer. 

*The lord lieutenant may chufe out one of the belt horfes, 
and two of the beft gettings ; for which fhall be paid one hun¬ 
dred pounds for the horfe, and fifty pounds a-piece for the 

geldings. r , „ Tem t le - 

GE'LID. adj. [ gelidus, Latin.] Extremely cold. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d, e 

They flounce. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Geli'dity. n.f [from gelid.] Extreme cold. Dtp. 

Ge'lidness. n.f [horn gelid.] Extreme cold. DOt. 

Ge'lly. n.f. [ gelatus, Latin. ] Any vifeous body; viici- 
dity ; glue ; gluey fubftance. 

My beft blood turn 

To an infeaed gelly. Shakefpeare s Winter’s Tale. 

T he tapers of the gods, 

The fun and moon, became like waxen globes, 

The {hooting ftars end all in purple gellies, 

And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lees Oedipus. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate heat, 
and the hardeft of animal folids are refolvable again into 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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Gelt. n.f. [from geld.] A caftrated animal; gelding. 

T he fpayed gelts they efteem the moft profitable. Mortimer 
Gelt, n.f [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from Alt A Tin’ 
fel; gilt furface. 

1 won her with a girdle of gelt , 

Emboft with bugle about the belt. Spenfer s Paforah 
Gelt. The participle paflive of geld. 

Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
GEM. n. f. [ gemma, Latin.] ' 

1. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever kind. 

Love his fancy drew; 

And fo to take the gem Urania fought. Sidney 

I faw his bleeding rings, 

Their precious gems now loft, became his guide, 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav’d him from defpair. Shakefp, 
It will feem a hard matter to fhadow a gem, or well pointed 
diamond, that hath many fides, and to give the luftre where 
it ought. Peacham on Drawino. 

Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by day; 

But night itfelf does the rich gem betray. " " Cowley. 

The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous^ 
and either cryftal or an adamantine matter; but we find the 
diaphaneity of this matter changed, by means of a fine metal- 
lick matter. Woodward. 

2* The firft bud. 

From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A fwelling knot is raifed, call’d a gem ; 

Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clufter fhows. Denham: 
Embolden’d out they come, 

And fwell the gems, and burft the narrow room. Dryden. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Phillips. 

To Gem. v. a. [gemma, Latin.] To adorn, as with jewelsor 
buds. 

To Gem. v.n. [gemmo , Latin.] To put forth the firft 
buds. 

Laft rofe, in dance, the ftately. trees, and fpread 
Their branches; hung with copious fruit; or gemm’d 
Their blofloms. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

Geme'lliparous. adj. [ gemelli and pario, Latin.] Bearing 
twins. Did. 

To GE'MINATE. v. a. [gemino, Latin.] To double. Did. 
Gemina'tion. n. ft [from geminate ] Repetition ; redupli¬ 
cation. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body: fear him, which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell; yea, I fay 
unto you, a gemination, which the prefent controverfy fhews 
not to have been caufelefs, fear him. Boyle. 

Ge'miny. n.f. [gemini , Latin.] Twins; a pair; a brace; a 
couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim ; or elfe you had looked 
through the grate, like a gerniny of baboons. Shakefteare. 
A gerniny of afles fplit, would make juft four of you. Congr. 
Ge'minous. adj. [geminus, Latin.] Double. 

Chriftians have baptized thefe geminous births, and double 
connafcencies, with feveral names, as conceiving in them a 
diftindtion of fouls. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ge'mmary. adj. [frogp. gem.] Pertaining to gems or jewels. 
The principle and gemmary affection is its tranflucency : as 
for irradiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not difeo- 
verable in this. Biown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. 

Ge'mmeous. adj. [gemmeus , Latin.] 

1. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we find them in th egemmecus matter itfelf. Woodw. 

2. Refembling gems. 

Gemmo'sity, n.f. [ from gem. ] The quality of being a 
jewel. / Did. 

Ge'mote. n.f. The court of the hundred. Obfolete. 
Ge'nder. n.f. [genus, Latin; gendre , French.] 

1. A kind ; a fort. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one gender of 
herbs, or diftradt it with many, the power and corrigible au¬ 
thority of this lies in our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The other motive. 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear me. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. A fex. 

3. [In grammar.] A denomination given to nouns, from their 

J Q J iinfK nm n/l« A<Q>ifra in fBi r /■> *• ♦■Viof fm-minotinfl. (jIQLR* 


sd with an adje&ive in this or that termination. Clark. 
Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, fignifies 
the lower part of the arm on which we lean. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyfles fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the mafeuline gender. Notes on the Odyjjey 

To Ge'nder. v. a. [engendrer, French.] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to caufe. 

Foolifh and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing that they 
do gender ftrife. 2 Tim. ii- jl' 
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To Ge'nder. v. n. To copulate ; to breed. 

A ciftern for foul toads 

To gender in. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thou (halt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe kind. 

Lev. xix. 19. 

Genealo'gical. adj. [fromgenealogy.] Pertaining to defeents 
or families; pertaining to the hiftory of the fucceflions of 

houfes. # 

Genealogist, n.f. ['yevsocXoyw ; genealogifte, French.] He 
who traces defeents. 

GENEA'LOGY. n.f. [ymd and Ao>©-\] Hiftory of the 
fucceflion of families; enumeration of defeent in order of 
fucceflion; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into feveral regions; and in that 
order fucceflively rifing one from another, as if it was a pedi¬ 
gree or genealogy. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Ge'nerable. adj. [from genero, Latin.] That may be pro¬ 
duced or begotten. 

GE'NERAL. adj. [ general, French ; generalis, Latin.] 

1. Comprehending many fpecies or individuals; not fpecial; 
not particular. 

'I o conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe way of 
arguing. Notes to Pope’s Odftey. 

2. Lax in fignification ; not reftrained to any fpecial or particu¬ 
lar import. 

Where the author fpeaks more ftri&ly and particularly on 
any theme, it will explain the more loofe and general ex- 
preflions. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Not reftrained by narrow or diftin&ive limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered there as 
feparated from time and place, and fo capable to reprefent 
any particular being that is conformable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole clafs or body of men, or a whole kind 
of any being. 

They, becaufe fome have been admitted without trial, 
make that fault general which is particular. Whitgifte. 

5. Publick ; comprifing the whole. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

’Till he difburs’d, at Saint Colmefkill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our geriral ufe. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Nor fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d, 

That for the general fafety he defpis’d 

His own. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

6. Not directed to any Angle objedE 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general averfion 
will be turned into a particular hatred againft it. Spratt. 

7. Extenfive, though not univerfal. 

S. Common; ufual. 

I’ve been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft general way. Shakefp. Timon. 

9. General is appended to feveral offices: as, Attorney General, 
Solicitor General, Vicar General. 

Ge'neral. n.f. 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, without infilling on 
particulars. 

That which makes an a&ion fit to be commanded or for¬ 
bidden, can be nothing elfe, in general, but its tendency to 
promote or hinder the attainment of fome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf 
by degrees to generals. L^cke. 

I have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in the fable, the 
chara&ers, the fentiments, and the language; and have fhewn 
that he excels, in general, under each of thefe heads. Addifon 

2. The publick; the intereft of the whole. Not in ufe. 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of bufinefs. 

Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

3. The vulgar. Not in ufe. 

The play, I remember, pleafed not the million; ’twas ca- 
viare to th 0 general: but it was, as I received it, and others, 
wnofe judgment in fuch matters cried in the top of mine an 

„ Tr nt / P l? y i m L Shakefpeare’: Hamlet. 

4- [General, Fr.] One that has the command over an army 

A general is one that hath power to command an army. Let 
1 he generals on the enemy’s fide are inferior to feveral that 
once commanded the French armies. Addifon on the War. 

1 he war s whole art each private foldier knows. 

And with zgen’ral’s love of conqueft glows. Addifon 

G The R f AU n 'K ^neralhjfte, French, from genta] 

thin office" 6 C ° mmander - h is often rather a title of honour 

prince"""® 0 " ° f genaali Jl im was likewife given to the 

the P fame 6 co h p; ad name ° f great; ^Akx”nderi‘of 

GENERA'LiTi TTr 0 "’ w .^»tra/iffimo of Gtee ce. Brow,,. 

, Thefw iN & neral,u ’F tench, from^nW.l 

' or particulars! " g the qUality ° f indudin S <P«*» 

hntTfhJr C T f | ty u ° f man ’ s wit doth with peril wade 
earch of things than were convenient, the fame 
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is thereby reftrained unto fuch generalities as, every where of¬ 
fering themfelves, are apparent to men of the weakeft con¬ 
ceit. Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

Thefe certificates do only in the generality mention the par¬ 
ties contumacies and difobedience. Aylijfe’s Pai ergon* 

2. The main body; the bulk; the common mafs. 

There is a great necefiity, though not apparent, as not 
extending to the generality, but refting upon private heads. 

Raleigh’s EJfays* 

By his own principles he excludes from falvation the gene¬ 
rality of his own church; that is, all that do not believe upon 
his grounds. Tilhtftn , Sermon 1. 

The generality of the Englifh have fuch a favourable opi¬ 
nion of treafon, nothing can cure them. Addifon’s Freeholder* 
They publifh their ill-natured difeoveries with a fecretpride, 
and applaud themfelves for the Angularity of their judgment, 
which has found a flaw in what th z generality of mankind ad¬ 
mires. / Addifori s Spectator. 

Such treatment has its effedl among the generality of thofe 
whofe hands it falls into. Addifon’s Spectator. 

T he wifeft were diftradled with doubts, while the generality 
wandered without any ruler. Rogers , Sermon 3, 

Ge'ne rally, adv. [from general.] 

1. In general; without fpecification or exception. 

I am not a woman to be touch’d with fo many giddy fancies 
as he hath generally taxed their whole fex withal. Shakefpeare. 

Generally we would not have thofe that read this work of 
SylvaSylvarum, account it ftrange that we have fet down par¬ 
ticulars untried. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. 

3. Commonly ; frequently. 

4. In the main ; without minute detail; in the whole taken to¬ 
gether. 

Generally fpeaking, they live very quietly. Addif Guardian . 
Generally fpeaking, they have been gaining ever fince, though 
with frequent interruptions. Swift. 

Ge'neralness. n.f. [from general.] Wide extent, though 
fhort of univerfality; frequency ; commonnefs. 

They had with a general confent, rather fpringing by the 
generalnefs of the caufe than of any artificial pra&ice, fet 
themfelves in arms. Sidney. 

Ge'neralty. n.f. [from general.] The whole; the to¬ 
tality: 

The municipal Jaws of this kingdom are of a vaft: extent, 
and include in their generalty all thofe feveral laws which are 
allowed as the rule of juftice and judicial proceedings. Hale . 

Ge'nerant. n.f. [ generans , Latin.] The begetting or pro¬ 
ductive power. 

Some believe that the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately created 
or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the later 
a 2 A S- Glanv. Scepft c. 4; 

In fuch pretended generations the generant or active prin¬ 
ciple is fuppofed to be the fun, which, being an inanimate 
body, cannot a& otherwife than by his heat. Ray on theCreat. 

To GE'NERATE. v. a. [genero, Latin.] 

1. To beget; to propagate. 

Thofe creatures which being wild generate feldom, bein<* 
tame, generate often. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. To caufe ; to produce. 

God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 1. 804 

bounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon 
Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, mult like- 

C 7 jLT‘ ra “ milk r r ■ Muthmt on Aliments. 

Genera TioN. n.f [general,on, French, from generate.] 

1. 1 he act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreflions; and fo it may be thought 
of founds in their firft generation: but then the dilationof 
them, without any new fealing, fhews they cannot be im- 
pre ions Bacon’s Natural Hiftory . 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell y J 

His generation, and the rifing birth 

from , the r una PP are nt deep. Milton’s Paradife Loll 
If we deduce the feveral races of mankind in the feveral 
parts of the world from generation, we m«ft imagine the 
numbers of them, who in any place agree upon any civil con 

reprefent. 5 '° 35 f ° many head$ ° f families whom ^ey 

2. A family; a race. Temple. 

_Y’are a dog. 

dog? hy m0ther ’ s of m y gm,ration: what’s (he, if I be a 

3- Progeny ; offspring. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

I he barb’rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation mefles, 

I o gorge his appetite, fhall to my bofom 

Be as well neighbour’d. Shakefpeare’: King Lear. 

4. A 
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4. A fjngle fucceflion; one gradation in the fcale of genealogical 
defcent. 

This generation fhall not pafs ’till all thefe things be ful¬ 
filled. Mat. xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they (hall come hither again. Gen. 

A marvellous number were excited to the conqueft of Pa¬ 
lestine, which with fingular virtue they performed, and held 
that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

5. An age. 

By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at an hun¬ 
dred years; by others at an hundred and ten ; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, thirty-five, and twenty: but it is re¬ 
marked, that the continuance of generations is fo much longer 
as they come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages of the 
Chriftian world, no church ever perceived the word of God 
to be againft it. Hooker. 

Generative, adj. [generatif, French, from genero, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of propagation. 

Pie gave to all, that have life, a power generative, thereby 
to continue their lpecies and kinds. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

In grains and kernels the greateft part is but the nutriment 
of that generative particle, fo difproportionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick; having the power of production; fruitful. 

If there hath been fuch a gradual diminution of the gene¬ 
rative faculty upon the earth, why was there not the like 
decay in the production of vegetables? Bentleys Sermons. 
Generator, n.f [from genero, Latin.] The power which 
begets, caufes, or produces. 

Imagination aflimilates the idea of the generator into the 
reality in the thing engendered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GENE'RICAL. \adj. [ generique , French, from genus, Latin.] 
GENE'RICK. S That which comprehends the genus, or 
diftinguifhes from another genus, but does not diftinguifh the 
fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a proper, and 
improper to a true and baftard comfumption, requires a gene- 
rical defeription quadrate to both. Harvey on Confumpiions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the 
juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or genenck 
difference; for it does not difiinguifli wine from cyder or 
perry : the fpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its pref- 
fure from the grape. Watts s Logick. 

£tene'rically. adv. [from generick.] With regard to the 
genus, though not the fpecies. 

T hefe have all the eflential characters of fea-lhells, and 
(hew that they are of the very fame fpecifick gravity with 
thofe to which they are fo generically allied. IVoodwaj d. 

GeneRo'sity. n.J. [generofitc , French; generofitas , Latin.] 
The quality of being generous; magnanimity; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of true virtue 
and gencrofity than his young tutor is? Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your gencrofity , to have pafled 
by fuch a fault as this. Locke. 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [ generofus , Latin ; genereux, b rench.J 

1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

2. Noble of mind ; magnanimous; open of heart. 

His gen'1 ous fpoufe, Theano, heav’nly fair, 

Nurs’d the young ftranger. Pope. 

3. Liberal; munifice t. 

4. Strong; vigorous. ^ r . . 

Having in a digefiive furnace drawn off the ardent fpirit 
from fome good fack, the phlegm, even in this generous wine, 

was copious. e ' 

Generously, adv. [from generous.] 

1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnaniinoufiy ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold. 

Yet generoufiy he does his arms withold. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Liberally ; munificently. , . 

Gen'eROu'sness, n.f [ from generous. ] The quality of bein & 


g Is it poffible to conceive that the overflowing genenufneft of 
the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with mean 

or envious principles ? t , C £‘ r ° n Kwim £ 

GE'NESIS. n.f. geuefe, French.] Generation; the 

firft book of Males, which treats of the production of the world. 
GE'NET. n.f. [French. The word originally figmfied a hor»e- 

man, and perhaps a gentleman or knight.] A fmall fized 

well proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you 11 have 
courfers for coufins, and genets for germanes. Shak.Ubello. 

It is no m*.re likely that frogs fnould be engendered in the 
clouds than Spanifh genets be begotten by the wind. Ray. 
He (hews his ftatue too, where, plac’d on high, 

The *enet underm ath him feems to fly. Dryd. Juven. bat. 
Genethli'acal. adj. [ym$xt*y.<&.] Pertaining to nati¬ 
vities as calculated by aftronomers ; fhewing the configura¬ 
tions of the ftars at any birth. 

The nwht immediately before he was flighting the art of 
thofe foolifii aftrologers, and genethfiacal 

to pry into the horofeope of nativities. Howel s Vocal Foref. 
Genethli'acks. n.f [from ym$M.] 1 he fcience of cal- 
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culating nativities, or predicting the future events of life from 
the ftars predominant at the birth. 

Genethlia'tick. n.f [ ywtSXy. ] He who calculates na¬ 
tivities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to be referred 
to the conftellations : the genethliaticks conjeCture by the dif- 
pofitipn, temper, apd complexion of the perfon. Drummond. 
Gene'va. n.f [ A corruption of genevre , French, a juniper- 
berry.] 

We ufed to keep a diftilled fpirituous water of juniper in 
the (hops; but the making of it became the bufinefs of the 
diftiller, who fold it under the name of geneva. At prefent 
only a better kind is difiilled from the juniper-berry: what is 
commonly .fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpentine, put into the {till, with a little common fait, 
and the coarfeft fpirit they have, which is drawn off much 
below proqf ftrength, and is confequently a liquor that one 
would wonder any people could accuftom themfelves to drink 
with pleafure. Hi Ids Mat. Medico, 

GE'NIAL adj. [ genialis, Latin.] 

1. That which contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with my.fterious reverence I deem. Milt. Farad. Loft. 

Creator Verms, genial pow’r of love, 

The blifs of men below and gods above ! Drydm's Fables. 

2 . That giye$ ch.earfuln.efs or fupports life. 

Nor th’ other light of life continue long. 

But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand ; 

So much I fe.el my genial fpirits droop. Milton's Agonifcs. 

3. Natural; native. 

Jt chiefly pr,o,c.eedeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
difpofition. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b.u 

Ge'njally. adv . [from genial.] 

1. By genius ; naturally. 

Some men are gcmally difpofed to fome opinions, and natu¬ 
rally as averfe to others. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

2. Gayly; chearfully. 

GENICULA'TEp. adj. [ geniculatus, Latin.] Knotted; 
jointed. 

A piece qf fome genicufated plant, feeming to be part of a 
fu^ar-cane. Woodward on Eoffds. 

GenicULa'tion. n.f. [ g^niculatio, Latin. ] Knottiflefs; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

Ge'nio. n.f. [ genio, Italian ; genius, Latin.] A man of a par¬ 
ticular turq of mind. 

Some genio's are not capable of pure affeCtion ; and a man 
is born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 
fcience. Taller, N°. 53. 

Ge'nita ls. n.f. [ genitalis , Lat;.] Parts belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter who was the voungeff foil, 
who is Lid to have cut off the genitals of his. father. Brown. 
GUniting. »./ [A corruption of Janeton, French, fignilying 
Jane or Janet, having been fo called in honour of fome JaJy 
of that name; and theScottifh dialed! calls them Janet apples, 
which is the fame with Janeton: otherwife fuppofed to be cor¬ 
rupted from Juncting .], An early apple gathered in June. 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, genitings and 
codlins. Bacon, Ejjay 47. 

GeNitive. adj. [ genitivus , Latin.] In grammar, the name 
of a cafe, which, among other relations, fignifies one begot¬ 
ten, as, the father of afon y or one begetting, as fon of a father. 
GE'NIUS. n.f [Latin ; genie, French.] 

The protecting or ruling power of men, places, or things. 
There is. none but he 
Whofebeing,I do fear: and, under him, 

My genius is rebukd,; as it is faid 

Antony’s was by Csefar. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the ffate of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fufters then. Ska kef Jul. Cafor. 

And as I awake, fweet muflek breathe. 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unfeen genius of the wood. MtW. 

And the tame demon that fhould guard my throne, 
Shrinks at.a. genius greater than his own, Dry ai. 

'Fo your glad genius (acrifice this day ; 

Let common meats refpedlfully give way. Dryden. 

2. A man endowed with fuperiour faculties. . . , 

There is no. little writer of Pindarick who is not mentione 

as a prodigious genius. Addijoru 

3. Mental power or faculties. 

The ffate and order does proclaim .. 

The genius of that royal dame. 

4 Difpofition of nature by which any one is qualified for om* 
peculiar employment. r r 

A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden s DfjVj' 
Your majefty’s fagacity, and happy genius tor na * ur ^ l ,i 
tory, is a better preparation for enquiries of this kind ^ aI l a 
the dead learning of the fchools. Burnet's Theory, Pi e J ace ‘ 
One fcience only will one genius fit; ... 

So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit Pope on Criticij • 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for tra c, 

yet were.not entirely negle£tful of it. Arbuthnot on Bom . 
7 0 5. Nature; 
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S ’ Studioutto pleafe th egenius of l ' ie . 

With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes. Dryd. 
Another genim and difpofition improper for philofophical 
contemplations is not fo much from the narrownefs of their 
■ St and undemanding, as becaufe they W ,|l not take time 

to extend them. . B ^ n ‘B ft’g’ 7 f* E ^ P (?£. 

He tames the genius of the ftubborn plain. rope. 

Gent. aij. old French] Elegant; foft; gentle; polite. 

A word now difufed. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage* 

Forewafted all: ’till Genuifia gent 

Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Quern, h. 11. rant. :0. 

She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, 

■ Caff how fhe might their barmlefs lives preferve. Fairfax ♦ 
GENTE'EL. adj. fentil, French.] 

i Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a genteeler manner of binding the chains of this 
kingdom than moft of his predeceffofs. Swift t - Gay. 

Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy* and fail mto 
the moft filthy double meanings when they have a mind to 
make their audience merry. Addifon's R-marks on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

Gente'. lly. adv. [from genteel] 

j. Elegantly ; politely. . 

Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not purchale it 
at the dear rate of being atheifts. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and babbling, 
he concludes the great work of dining genteelly. South. 

2. Gracefully ; handfomely. 

Gente'elsess. n.f. [from genteel,] 
i. Elegance; gracefulnefs; politenefs. 

He had a genius full of genteelnefs and fpirit, having nothing 
that was ungraceful in his poftures and drtfles. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

1. Qualities, behtting a ma-i of rank. 

Ge'ntiaN. n.f [ entiane, French; gentiana ; Latin.] Felwort 
or baldmony. 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other ; the flower 
confifts of one leaf, ihaped like a cup, bemg cut into four, 
five, or more fegments : it is fucceeded by a membranous oval 
fhaped fruit, ending in afiiarp point, opening lengthwife into 
two parts, and containing many flat roundifli feeds, bordered 
with a leafy rim. Miller. 

The root of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerably 
firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has a faintifh and 
foinewhat di(agreeable fmell, and an extremely bitter tafte. It 
is brought cheap from Germany. Mi l's Mat. Medica. 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it with gentian 
roots. IVifemail s Surgery. 

Gen tiane'lla. n.f A kind of blue colour. 

GE'NTILE. n.f. [gentilis, Latin.] 

j. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who knows not the 
true God. 

Tribulation and anguifh upon every foul that doeth evil, of 
the Jew firft, and alfo of the gentile. Rom. ii. 2. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both the fpiritual 
and temporal good 5< have been in one purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 
2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bafil defireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a giiliflower, trim in a pot; 

That ladies and gentiles, for whom ye do ferve, 

May help him as needeth, poor life to preferve. Tuffcr. 
GEN BILE'SSE. n.f [French. ] Complailance; civility. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undrefles 
Her compla fance and gnitileffes. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

Ge'nti lism. n. f. [ gentilifme , French, from gentile.] Hea- 
thenifm; paganifm. 

If invocation of Lints had been introduced in the apofto- 
lical times, it would have looked like the introducing of gen- 
tilijm again. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

GentilFtious. adj. [gentilitius , Latin.] 

1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

1 hat an unfavory odour is gentilitious, or national unto the 
Jews, reafon or fenfe will not induce. Brown's Vu'gar Err. 

2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

I he common, caufe of this diftemper is a particular and 
perhaps a gentilitious difpofition of body. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Gentry, n.f [gentihte, French, from^/;/;7, French; gen- 
tihs, Latin.] 

1. Good extraction ; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulnefs of mien ; nicety of tafte. 

3. Gentry ; the clafs of perfons well born. 

Gavelkind muff needs, in the end, make a poor 

, T) . r , , Davies on Ireland. 

4 - iaganifm; hcathemfm. 

When people began to efpy the fiilfliood of oracles, where¬ 
upon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted 

GE'NTI tr ,r r Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

1 [ gontihs, Latin.] 

*• T5 llborn ; well defeended; ancient, though not noble. 

killins a11 of the ^^ and rich faaion, 
tor honefty fake broke open all prifons. Sidney 
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Thefe are the (ladies wherein our noble and guttle youth 
Ought to beftow their time. Milton on Education. 

Of gentle blood, part Hied in honour s caufe. 

Each parent fprung. °r e - 

2, Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peaceable. 

I am one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe thedevil himfelf 
with curtefy. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Ntgbt. 

Her voice was ever foft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. Shakefpeare . 

As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeft, , D . , , TT 

Go I to fight. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converfation, ana 

geruk in condition. Fa F 

The gentlejl heart on earth is prov’d unkind. Fairfax < 

Your change was wife ; for, had fhe been deny d^ 

A fwift revenge had follow’d from her pride . 

You from my gentle nature had no fears; , r r, 

All mv revenge is only in my tears. Dryden s Ind. Emp. 
He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their faults, that 
they were not fo much afraid as afhamed to repeat them. Attet • 

3. Soothing ; pacifick. 

A ; though this fenfe firft gentle mufick found. 

Her pioper object is the fpeech of men. Davies . 

Ge'ntle. n.f 

ji A gentleman; a man of birth. Now out of ufe; 

Gentles , do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. Shakefpeare. 

Where is my lovely bride ? 

How does my father? Gentle^ methinks you frown. Shakef 
2. A particular kind of worm. 

He will in the three hot months bite at a flagworm, or at a 
green gentle. Walt on's Angler. 

To Ge ntle, v. a. To make gentle; to raife from the vulgar* 
Obfolete. 

He to-day that fheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother; be he never fo vile. 

This day fhall gentle his condition. Shakefpeare's Henry V e 

Gentlefolk, n.f [ gentle and folk.] Perfons diftinguifhed 
by their birth from the vulgar* 

The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolk. Shakef. Rich. III. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder cf a bottle of 
wine; therefore always fet a frefh one before them after 
dinner. Swift's Directions to the Butler . 

GE'NTLEMAN. n.f [gentilhomme. French; gentilbuomo, Ital. 
that is, homo gentilis , a man of anceftry* All other deri¬ 
vations feem to be whimfical ] 

1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, though not noble. 

A civil war was within the bowels of that ftate, between 
the gentlemen and the peafants. Sidney. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentlemah. Shak. Merck, cf Venice. 

He hither came a private gentleman. 

But young and brave, and of a family 

Ancient and noble. Otwafs Orphan. 

You fay a long defeended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me. Dryden. 

2. A man raifed above the vulgar by his charaCler or poft. 

Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman. 

Whom I will marry ftrait to Clarence’ daughter. Shakefp. 

3. A term of complai fance. 

I he fam z.gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality on 
the three naked fillers dancing hand in hand, would have 
found out as good a one had there been four of them fitting 
at a diftance, and covered from head to foot. Addifon. 

4. T. he fervant that waits about the perfon of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his chan- 
cellorfhip, came to his wife’s pew, and ufed the ufual words 
of his gentleman ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden . 

Let be call’d before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. Shak. H. VIII, 

5. It is ufed of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moft valiant gentleman Shakef. Henry IV. 
1 he king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 
Gentlemanlike, ladj. [gentleman and like.] Becoming a 
Ge'ntlemanly. S man of birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl; but enureth 
himfelf to his weapon, and to the gentlemanly trade of fteal- 

in % . . r ,, Spenfer on Ireland. 

ryramus is a fweet-fac d man; a proper man as one fhall 
fee in a Summer’s day ; a moft lovely gentlemanlike man. Shak. 

You have train’d me up like a peafant, hiding from me all 
gemkmanhh qualities Shahjfeare'r As you like it. 

A gentleman ufes the words of gallantry, and gentlemanlike 
very often in his petition. Spellator, N ". 620. 

Two clergymen flood candidates for a freefehool, where a 
gentleman, who happened to have undemanding, procured 
the place for him who was the better fcholar and more gentle- 
manly perfon of the two. Swift 

Ge'ntleness. n.f. [from gentle.] 

10 ^ Dignity 
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f. Dignity of birth; goodnefsof extraction. 

2. Softnefs of manners; fweetnefs of difpofition; meeknefs; 
tendernefs. 

My lord Sebaftian, 

The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenefs . Sbakefp. 
Still fhe retains 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Milt.n. 

The perpetual gentlenefs and inherent goodnefs of the Or¬ 
mond family. Dryderis Fables , Dedication. 

Changes are brought about filently and infenfibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

Mafters mull correct their fervants with gentlenefs , pru¬ 
dence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentlenefs of heart defpicable in 
a man. Cldrifja. 

3. Kindnefs ; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. Sbakefpeare. 
GeNtleship. n.f [from gentle .] Carriage of a gentlemaH. 
Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentlejhip in their hat than in their head. Afchams Scboolmafler. 
Gentlewoman, n.f. [ gentle and woman. See GENTLE¬ 
MAN.] 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de¬ 
fended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their infants to be 
fo longfwathed as poorer people. Abbot's Defer, of tke World. 
Doth this fir Protheus 

Often refort unto this gentleivoman ? Sbakefpeare. 

Gentlewomen may do themfelves much good by kneeling 
upon a cufhion, and weeding. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

2. A woman who waits about theperfon of one of high rank. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s daughter, 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Her gentlewojnen , like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. Sbakefp . Ant. and Cleopat. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman , you are con felling your enormities ; I 
know it by that hypocritical down-caft look. Dryden. 

Ge'ntly. adv. [from gentle.] 

1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenfively; kindly. 

My miftrefs gently chides the fault 1 made. Dryden. 

The mifehiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 

2 . Softly; without violence. 

Fortune’s blows, 

When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, ^ craves 
A noble cunning. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

In the fame ifland a fort of great bat, as men lie afleep 
with their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew’s Mujczum. 

Gk'ntry. n.f [ gentlery^ gentry , from gentle.~\ 

1. Birth; condition. 

You are certainly a gentleman, 

Clerk-like experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble name, 

In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe between the vulgar 
and the nobility. 

They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no fex or 
age could be^accepted for excufe. Sidney. 

Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how their nobi¬ 
lity and gentry multiply too faft. Bacon’s Ornam. Ration. 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy.. Swift. 

2 . A term of civility real or ironical. 

The many-colour’d gentry there above, 

By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 

3. Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 

Shew us fo much gentry and good-will, 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Genuflection, n.f. [genuflexion, French; genu zndfeOo, 
Latin.] The a& of bending the knee; adoration exprefled 

by bending the knee. „ , _ 

Here they make ufe of all the rites of adoration, genuflec¬ 
tions, wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only excepted 
Stillingfleet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.] Not fpurious ; not coun¬ 
terfeit; real; natural; true. 

Experiments were at ore time tried with genuine materials, 
and at another time with fophifticated ones. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 
have fo threat influence to make men religious, that where any 
of thefe°is, the reft, together with the true and genuine efte&s 
of them, are fuppofed to be. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A fudden darknefs covers all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves : 

The fo<*s are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 
Genuinely, adv. [from genuine.'] Without adulteration ; 
without foreign admixtures ; natural^. 
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There is another agent able to analrze compound bodies 
lefs violently, more genuinely r *and more univerfally than thg 
^fire. ' ... %/ft 

Genuineness, n.f [from genuine.] Freedom from.any thin<r 
counterfeit; freedom from adulteration; purity; natural 
ftate. • 

It is not effential to the genuinenefs of colours to be 
durable. Boyle. 

GE'NUS. n.f. [Latin.] In fcience, a clafs of being, compre¬ 
hending under it many fpecies : as quadruped is a genus com¬ 
prehending under it almoft all terreftrial beafts. 

A general idea is called by the fchools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to feveral other common natures: 
fo animal is a genus, becaufe it agrees to horfe, lion, whale 
and butterfly. Watts’s Logick. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies,. though 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confwnpticr.s. 
Ge'ocentrick, adj. [yy1 and yJvrpovy geocentrique, French.] 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, cr 
tlie fame centre with the earth. Harris. 

GE'ODiESJA. n.f. [ ys(a£ou<rlcx,; geode fie, French.] That part 
of geometry which contains the dodlrineor art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all plane figures. Harris. 
Ge'odjetical. adj. [from geGdaf.a.] Relating to the art of 
meafuring furfaces; comprehending or fhowing the art of 
meafuring land. 

GEOGRAPHER, n.f. [ yn and ypdtpu ; gcographe, French.] 
One who deferibes the earth according to the pofltion of its 
different parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled than 
hath been known or deferibed by geographers. Brown, 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old geogra¬ 
phers, Addifon. 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love. Tickelh 

Geographical, adj. [geograpbique , French, from geogra¬ 
phy. ] Relating to geography; belonging to geography. 
Geographically, adv. [from geographical.'] In a geogra¬ 
phical manner; according to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyfles into the knowledge of his country: 
fhe geographically deferibes it to him. Broome on the Odyjjcy 
Geography, n.f [yn and ypdtpu; geographic,Fr.] Gcograply in 
a ftridt fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earthly 
globe, and the iituation of the various parts of the earth. When 
it is taken in a little larger fenfe, it includes the knowledge of 
the Teas alfo; and in the largeft fenfe of all, it extends to the 
various cuftoms, habits, and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto heaven; 
but geography makes flight account hereof, when they difeourfe 
of Andes orTeneriff. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the 
Danube, and from thence pafied into the Adriatick, carrying 
their fhips upon their fhoulders : a mark of great ignorance 
in geography. Arbutbnot on Coins• 

Geo'logy. n.f [?/r) and ] The dodhine of the earth; 

the knowledge of the ftate and nature qf the earth. 
Ge'omancer. n.f [ y~t\ and y.s/.vrig.] A fortuneteller; a 
cafter of figures; a cheat who pretends to foretell futurity by 
other means than the aftfolcger. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers , and the .incantatory 
impoftors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily 
delude the vulgar. Brozvn’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. i. 

GE'OMANCY. n.f. [ fyj and pwrrix ; geomancc , French.] 
The act of calling figures; the acl of foretelling by figures 
what fliall happen. 

According to fome perfons there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion ; bydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geotnancy. 

Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Geoma'ntick. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the aft 
of calling figures. 

Two goomantick figures were difplay’d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when diredl, and one when retrograde. Dryden 
Ge'ometer. n.f. [yzuyArpng ; geometre, French.] One lkilled 
in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Tf att*. 
Ge'omf.tr al. adj. [geometral, French, from geometry.] Per¬ 
taining to geometry. V 1 

Gf/omf.trical. ) adj. [ysuy.slpiy.o;-, geometrique, French, horn 
Gf/ometRICK. ) geometry.] 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical fcheme is let in by the eyes, but the demon- 
ftration is difeerned by reafon. More’s Antid. againjl Atheiff- 
This mathematical difeipline, by the help of geometries 
principles, doth teach to contrive feveral weights and powers 
unto motion or reft. Wilkins’s Math. Mcipjd. 

2 . Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Mull men take the mcafure of God juft by the famejyw^' 

trical proportions that he did, that gather'd the height and big- 
nefs of Hercules bv his foot? Stil!ingf eci • 
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Does not this Wife philofopher aftert, 

That the vaft orb, which calls fo fair his beams; 

Js fuch, or not much bigger than he feems ? 

That the dimenfions of his glorious face ^ 

Two geometrick feet do fcarce furpafs ? Blackmore s Creation\ 

4. Difpofed according to geometry. . T t _ ... 

S Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the lapis fanguinahs 
deferibed by Boetius ; but it is certainly one fort o t lapts cru- 
■ r • Grew’s Mufaunu 

GkOMfc'TRiGAtlV. adv. [fmm gametrical] According to the 

laws of geometry. ... .. . . 

Tis poflible geometrically to contrive fuch an artificial mo¬ 
tion as fliall be of greater fwiftnefs than the revolutions of the 
heavens . Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

All the bones, mufcles, and veffels of the body are con¬ 
trived moft geometrically , according to the ftri&eft rules of 
mcchanicks, *** on the Creation. 

Geometrician, n.f [ytuyosrpng.] One fkilled in geometry; 
a geometer. 

Although there be a certain truth therein, geometricians 
would not receive fatisfaction without demonllration thereof. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
How eafily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles ! Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Geo'metrize. v.n. [ ysuyFpsw. ] To a dl according to 
the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures were 
differing enough, though prettily fhaped, as if nature had at 
once affedled variety in their figuration, and yet confined her- 
felf to geometrize. Boyle. 

GE'OMETRY. n.f [ yzuytlpla .; geometric, French.] Origi- 

L nally fignifies the art of meafuring the earth, or any diftances 
or dimenfions 011 or within it: but it is now ufea for the 
fcience of quantity, extenfion, or magnitude abffra&edly 
confidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry very probably had its firft rife in Egypt, where the 
Nile annually overflowing the country, and covering it with 
mud, obliged men to diftinguifh their lands one from another, 
by the confideration of their figure; and after which, ’tis pro¬ 
bable, to be able alfo to meafure the quantity of it, and to 
know how to plot it, and lay it out again in its juft dimen¬ 
fions, figure and proportion: after which, it is likely, a far¬ 
ther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures helped them 
to difeover many excellent and wonderful properties belonging 
to them ; which fpeculations were continually improving, and 
are ftill to this day. Geometry is ufually divided into fpecula- 
tive and practical; the former of which contemplates and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abftradledly; 
and the latter applies thefe fpeculations and theorems to ufe 
and pradtice, and to the benefit and advantage of man- 
kind. Harris. 

In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geometry than in 
all the artificial engines in the world. Ray on the Creation. 

Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain. 

Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 

^ And with his foot the facred duff deftroys. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 

turEOFoNiCAL. adj. [ yH and Trcv©^; ge-ponique, French.] Re¬ 
lating to agriculture ; relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such expreffions are frequent in authors geoponical , or fuch 
as have treated de re ruftica. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Gf.opo'nicks. n.f [ yr and ttm(&>.] The fcience of culti¬ 
vating the ground ; the dodrine of agriculture. 

George. n.J. [Georgius, Latin.] 

1. A figure of St. George on horfeback worn by the knights of 

the garter, D 

Look on my George, I am a gentleman; 

Rate me at what thou wilt Sbakefpeare s Henry VI. p. ii. 

2 . A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not the original. 

Cubb d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown george, with loufy fwobbers, fed. Dryd. Perf. 

Geo'rgick. n f [ ysupyixov ; georgiques , Fr. ] Some part of 
the Icience of hulbandry put into a pleaftng drefs, and fet off 
with all the beauties and embellifhments of poetry. Addifon. 

Geo rgick. adj. Relating to the dodfrine of agriculture. 

Here I perufe the Mantuan’s georgick ftrains, 

And learn the labours of Italian fwains. Gay’s Rural Sports. 

Geotkk, adj. [from yr,.] Belonging to the earth; tcr- 
reltnai. 0 Ditt 

Gk'rent. adj. [germs, Latin.] Carrying; bearing. Dirt 
RFALCON. n.f. A bird of prey, in fiie between a vulture 
and a hawk, and of the greateft ftrength next to the 
eagle. j. . 

German, n.f. [germain, French; german,,,, Lat.l Brothe?! 

d>Udr!f 0 ?t' m °u tO a br ? t „ her P roximi 'y of blood: thus the 
-hildren o, brothers or filters are called coufins german. 

phialusf k " eW ,C WilS thCir Coufin g erma ”’ famous Am- 

TW < if tC> . him g0 11 ® w ’ P roud mifereant, ^ " 

h>felf thy meffage do to german dear. Fairy Queen, b. \. 
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i^hefe Germans did fubdue all Germany, 

Of whom it hight; but in the end their lire; . . 

With foul repulfe, from France was forced to retire. F. i£. 
Wert thou a hear, thou wouldft be kill’d by the herfe; 
wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feiz’d by the leopard j 
wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, and the 
fpots of thy kindred were juries on thy life. Sbakefp. Timon , 
You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you’ll have courfers 
for coufins, and genets for germans. Sbakefp. Othello, 

Ge'rman. adj. [germanus, Latin.] Related. 

Not he alone fliall fuffer what wit can make heavy, and 
vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to him, though 
removed fifty times, fhall come under the hangman. Sbakefp. 

Ge'rmander. n.f. [germandree, French.] 

It has fmall thick leaves; which are laciniated fomewhat 
like thofe of the oak: the flowers, which are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, are labiated : the ftamina or threads fup- 
ply the place of the creft, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
of the flower is divided into five parts: the middle fegment, 
which is largeft, is hollow like a fpoon, and fometimes divided 
into two parts : the cupof the flower is fiftulous. Miller. 

Ge'rme. n.f [germen, Latin.] A fprout or fhoot; that part 
which grows and fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the germe, or treadle of the 
egg, doth feem of lefler doubt. Brown’s i ulgar Errours. 

Ge'rmin. n.f. [ genhen, Latin.] A fhooting or fproutirig 
feed. 

Though palaces and pyramids do dope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deftru&ion ficken ; anfwer me 

To what I afk you. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

Thou all-fliaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ungrateful man. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To GERMINATE, v.n. [germino, Latin.] To fprout; to 
fhoot; to bud ; to put forth. 

This adtion is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 
a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymical 
trials. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongft matter 
proper for the formation of vegetables, would germinate , grow 
up, and replenifh the face of the earth. Wo divard’s Na. Hifl . 

Gerjmina'tion. n.f [ germination , French, from germinate ] 
The adl of fprouting or fhooting; growth. 

For acceleration of germination, we refer it over unto the 
place, where we fhall handle the fubjedl of plants generally. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination-, 
and furely, had he been a plant, he would have been reckoned 
^mon^thofpontenafeenies. Wctton. 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanv.Scepf. c. 25. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be carried to the great diftance of 
Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; 
there wpuld be no life, no germination. Bentley s Sermons. 
Ge'rund. n.f [gerundium, Latin.] In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, which governs cafes like a verb. 

Gest. n.f. [gejlum, Latin.] 

1. A deed; an adtion; an atchievement 

Who fair them quites, as him befeemed beft* 

And goodly can difeourfe of many a noble gefl. Fai. Qu. 

2. Show; reprefentation. * ^ * 

Gejls fhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 1 

3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, and ftages prefixed, 

- in the progrefies of our kings, many of them being ftill ex¬ 
tant in the herald’s office. [From gifte, or gite, Fr.] Hanmer. 

I’ll give you my commiflion. 

To let him there a month, behind the gefl. 

Prefix d for s parting. Shakejpeare’s Winter’s Tale, 

He diftindtiy fets down the^r and progrefs thereof; and 
are conceits ot eminent ufe, to folve magnetical phenomenas. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c . 2. 
Gesta'tion. n.f [gejlatio, Latin.] The adl of bearing; the 
young in the womb. 

Ariftotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its 
gefahon, extendeth fometimes unto the eleventh month; but 
Hippocrates avers that it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown 
Why ,n viviparous animals, in the time of gejlation, fhould 
the nourishment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which 

To' ce“ ri'rnr g ATF not that r way ? Ra > m theCreatim - 

ToGKTi'CULATE. v.n. [gcJiicuW, Latin ; gijticuler, Fr.l 

To play antick tricks; to fhew poftures. DiFt 

T a rT-T\ ”•/ iyjiicuiauv, Latin; geJRculativn, Fr'. 
from geJiKulate .] Antick tricks; various poftures. 

Gesture, n.f [gero, geflum, Latin; ^.French.] 

1. Action or pofture expreffive of fentiment. 

A my After, if you had heard his words, or feen his 

ge[lures. 
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geflures, when he made me know what and t6 whom his 
love was, you would have matched in yourfelf, thofe two 
rarely matched together, pity and delight. Sidney , b. ii. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we {land ; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gejture of conftancy becometh us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker . 

To the dumbnefs of th t geflure 

One might interpret. Shakefp ear e's Timon of Athens. 

2. Movement of the body. 

Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye, 

In ev’r y gejture dignity and love Miltori s Paradife Lofi. 

Every one will agree in this, that we ought either to lay 
afide all kinds of gefiure , or at leaft to make ufe of fuch only 
as are graceful and expreffive. Addiforis Spectator, N c . 408 
To Gesture, v. a. [from the noun.] To accompany with 
adlion or pofture. 

Our attire difgraceth it 3 it is not orderly read, nor gejlured 
as befeemeth. Hooker , b. v. 

Undertaking fo to gefture and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was, that none fhould difcern him. 

Wot ton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To GET. v.a. pret. Igot, anciently gat \ part. pail', got, or 
gotten, [getan, gercan, Saxon.] 

1. To procure 5 to obtain. 

Thine be the coffet, well haft thou it got. Spenfer's Pajl. 

Of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all this 
glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. 

We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. Sam. v. 9. 

The pains of hell gat hold upon me. Pf. cxvi. 3. 

David gat him a name when he returned from fruiting of 
the Syrians. 2 Sa. viii. 13. 

Moft of thefe things might be more exa&ly tried by the 
Torricellian experiments, if we could get tubes fo accurately 
blown that the cavity were perfc&ly cylindrical. Boyle. 

Such a confcience, as has not been wanting to itfelf, in en¬ 
deavouring to get the utmoft and cleareft information about 
the will of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunities 
could afford it, is that great internal judge, whofe abfolution 
is a rational and fure ground of confidence. South’s Sermons. 
He infenfibly got a facility, without perceiving how ; and that 
is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effe& 
of ufe and pra&ice. Locke. 

He who attempts to get another man into his abfolute power, 
does thereby put himfelf into a ftate of war with him. Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, 
and delights in fuperiority. Addiforis Spectator, N°. 219. 

Sphinx was a monfter that would eat 

Whatever ftranger (lie could get , 

Unlefs his ready wit difclos’d. 

The fubtle riddle (he propos’d. Addiforis JVhig Examiner. 

This practice is to be ufed at firft, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in fome cafes only. JVatts. 

The word get is varioufly ufed : we fay to get money, to get 
in, to get off, to get ready, to get a ftomach, and to get a 
cold. Watts's Logick. 

To force; to feize. 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any conftable, 
or other ordinary officer, be gotten , when they are challenged 
for any fuch fatf. Spenfer on Ireland . 

The king feeing this, ftarting from where he fat. 

Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 

All things, but one, you can reftore; 

The heart you get returns no more. IValler. 

. To win. 

Henry the fixth hath loft 

All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shakef Hen. VI. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro¬ 
tecting the hoft with his fword. 1 Aiac. iii. 3 * 

To get the day of them of his own nation, would be a moft 
unhappy day for him. 2 Mac.. v. 6. 

Auria held that courfe to have drawn the gallies within his 
great {hips, who thundering amongft them with their great 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gotten a vidory. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

p To have poffeffion of; to hold. 

Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 

/ Nay, thou haft got the face of man. 

;. To beget upon a female. 

Thefe boys are boys of ice; they’ll none of her: fure they 
are baftards to the Engliffi, the French never got them. Shak. 
Women with ftudy’d arts they vex : 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex ; 

And if there muft be fome t’ invoke 
Your pow’rs, and make your altars fmoke, 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juft and nobler race. 

Children they got on their female captives. 

If you’ll take ’em as their fathers got ’em, fo and well; if 
not, you muft ftay ’till they get a better generation. Dryden. 
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Prior, 

Dorfeti 

Granville. 


Herbert. 17 


Waller. 
Locke . 


Has no man, but who has kill'd 
A father, right to get a child ? 

Let ev’ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 

Take a tartuff of known ability, 

Who fhall fo fettle lafting reformation ; 

Firft get a fon, then give him education. 

The god of day, defeending from above, 

Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. 

To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their principal and 
ufe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 
and tenants will not get it. p oc /. g 

7. To gain as fuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a"rib of fteel. Shakef. H. IV. 

8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Nature and neceffity taught them to make certain veffels of 
a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keeping 
of riches but by trade, fo much of our trade as is loft, fo 
much of our riches muft neceffarily go with it. Locke. 

If it be fo much pains to count the money I would fpend, 
what labour did it coft my anceftors to get it ? Locke. 

9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England raifes their 
price, and makes the importer get more for them ; but a tax 
laid on your homemade commodities lefiens their price. Locke. 

10 . 'Fo learn. 

Gd by heart the more common and ufeful words out of 
fome judicious vocabulary. Watts. 

1 1. To procure to be. 

I {ball fhew how we ma y get it thus informed, and after¬ 
wards preferve and keep it fo. South's Sennons. 

12. To put into any ftate. 

Take no repulfe, whatever flie doth fay ; 

For, get you gone, {he doth not mean away. Shakefpcare. 
About a fortnight before your ewes bring forth their young, 
they may be pretty well kept, to get them a little into heart. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, vifited 
the place very frequently : his greateft perplexity was how to 
get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 
J3. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a life of 
bufinefs, he made him however his chief companion. Spettat. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, and finding 
upon thee get out thy fecrets. Ecciuj. xiii. 11. 

By the marriage of his grandfon Ferdinand he got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. Addfon. 

After having got out pf you every thing you can fpare, I 
fcorn to trefpafs. Guardian , N u . 167. 

15. To betake; to remove. 

Get you to bed on th’ inftant; I will be return’d forthwith. 

Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Arife, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

Get thee out, and depart hence. Luke xiii. 31. 

Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight againft us, 
and fo get them up out of the land. Ex. i. 10. 

Get ye up in peace unto your father. Gen. xliv. 17. 

Thus perplexed, he with all fpeed got himfelf with his fol¬ 
lowers to the ftrong town of Mega, in hope to fhrowd him¬ 
felf. Knolles's hiflory of the Turks. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

By the good direction of Auria {he was quickly got off the 
land again, and entered with the reft. Knolles's hiflory. 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes fallen upon the gold in fuch plenty, as would put 
him to much trouble to get them off from his rings. Boyle. 

When mercury is got by the help of the fire out of a metal, 
or other mineral body, we may fuppofe this quickfilver to have 
been a perfe& body of its own kind. Boyle. 

They are offended to fee them wilful, and would be glad to 
get out thofe weeds which their own hands have planted, and 
which now have taken too deep root to be eafily extirpated. 

Locke on Education. 

To put. 

Get on thy boots ; we’ll ride all night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
18. To Get off. To fell or difpofe of by fome expedient. 

Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred pounds 
in his coin for feventy in filver. Swift• 

To Get. v.n. 

1. To arrive at any ftate or pofture by degrees with fome kind 
of labour, effort, or difficulty. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about him, but 
could not get out. Sidney. 

You knew' he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Away, get thee down. Ex. xix. 24* 
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If It difpleafe thee, I will get me back again. Num. kxii. 
The ftranger fhall get up above thee very high, and thou 
{halt come down very low. Deuter. xxviii. 43; 

The fox bragged what a number of {bifts and devices he 
had to get from the hounds, and the cat faid he had but one, 
which was to climb a tree. Bacons 

Thofe that are very cold, and efpecially in their feet, can¬ 
not get to fleep. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

I utterly condemn the pra&ice of the later times, that fome 
who are pricked for fheriffs, and were fit* fhould get out of 
t he bill. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Being entered unto the Mahometan religion, he got away 
unto the Chriftians, and hardly efcaped from the battle. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
He would be at their backs before they could get out of 
Armenia. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

She plays with his rage, and gets above his anger. Denham. 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 

There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo clofe to¬ 
gether, but that it is pofiible to meet with fome other body 
whofe fmall parts may get between, and fo disjoin them. Boyle. 

There was but an infenfible diminution of the liquor upon 
the recefs of whatever it was that got through the cork. Boyle. 

Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are obje&s 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is fo various, 
that the underftanding falls under a kind of defpondency of 
getting through fo great a talk. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If there fhould be any leak at the bottom of the veffel, yet 
very little water would get in, becaufe no air could get out. 

Wdkins's Math. Magick. 
O heav’n, in what a labyrinth am I led ! 

I could get out, but fhe detains the thread { Dryden. 

So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, ’till tir’d before the dog fhe lay; 

Who, ftretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 

Paft pow’r to kill, as fhe to get away. Dryden's Atm. Mirab. 
The more oily and light part of this mafs would get above 
the other, and fwim upon it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Having^/ through the foregoing paffage, let us go on to 
his next argument. Locke. 

The removing of the pains we feel is the getting out of 
mifery, and confequently the firft thing to be done, in order 
to happinefs, abfent good. Locke. 

If, having got into the fenfe of the epiftles, we will but 
compare what he fays, in the places where he treats of the 
fame fubjedl, we can hardly be miftaken in his fenfe. Locke. 

I g°t up as faft as pofiible, girt on my rapier, and fnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady came up to me. Tatler. 

Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
tfe Great Addifin on Italy. 

Imprifon d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

’Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. Addfon. 

When Alma now, in different ages, J 

Has finifli’d her afeending ftages. 

Into the head at length fhe gets , 

And there in publick grandeur fits. 

To judge of things. Prior 

I refolved to break through all meafures to get away. Swift 
Happy are they who meet with civil people that will com- 

¥o W ^t 3 :raccfd n e«'! elP thCm t0 ^ ° Ut ° f Ude - 

3 . ^7; fw; men of the town are * amons them - 

W hen an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there is nothin* 
that appears to^r m at the (hell, unlefs fome colorificlc atoms'! 

ft l°Tr ltt e ? an ' C eS ° f the water ic is boi,ed in > « is not 
eafy to difeover from whence elfe this change of confiftenev 

proceeds than from a change made in the texture of thl 

He raves; his words are loofe 

As heaps of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe; 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father: 
jut.aiming to poffefs th’ufurping queen, 
io high he’s mounted in his airy hopes, 

I hat now the wind Is got into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar 

<w, his £ ih r 

Ctmtom d tf reffin? r feaftin S>. and balk once gl amonfthe 
Thc'fl j e ‘ r T f? roughnefs would be quickly loft Addif 
(he fluids which furround bodies, upon the furf-ice of tf 

between the fur,aces ° f b h ^;°are th j 

4 . To move; to remove. Che> '”‘ 1 PM - Princ - 

Grfhome with thy fewel made ready to fet- 
he fooner, the eafier carriage to get. ’ <r, tr 

(hot « of the dtv enf ° de d t ° U * “f’ Where thep wer ^by 
, ui or tne city enforced to get them farther rtff v- // 1 

Ut Up forth from amongft my people. ff- 
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5. To have recourfe to. 

The Turks made great hafte through the friidft of the ioWii 
ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. Knolles. 

Lying is fo cheap a cover for any mifcarriage, and fo much 
in falhion, that a child can fcarce be kept from getting into 
}t. Locke. 

6. To go; to repair. 

They ran to their weapons, and furioufty a/Tailed the Turks, 
now fearing no fuch matter, and were not as yet all got into 
the caftle. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themfelves, is a very fchoot 
of impertinence. Swift. 

7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 

To-morrow get you early on your Way. Judg. xix. 9. 
They mighty/ over the river Avon at Stratford, and get 

between the king and Worcefter. Clarendon. 

We can neither find fource nor ifiiie for ftich an exceffive 

mafs of waters, neither where to have them; nor, if we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Without his afiiftance we can no more get quit of our 
affli&ion, than but by his permiffion we fhould have fallen 
into it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

There is a fort of men who pretend to diveft themfelves of 
partiality on both Tides, and to £*/above that impeffedt idea 
of their Tubjedl which little writers fall into. Pope on Homer . 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the bappieft 
end of this life; To the next felicity is to get rid of fools and 
fcoundrels. Pope to Slvift. 

8. To become by any adl what one was not before. 

The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks again. Dryd. 

9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the {hade does get * Waller . 

10. To Get off. To efcape. 

The gallies, by the benefit of the fhores and {hallows, got 
°ff- Bacon's War with Spain. 

Whate’er thou do’ft, deliver not thy fword ; 

With that thou may’ft get off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. Dryd. 

11. To Get over. To conquer; to fupprefs; to pafs without 
being flopped in thinking or adling. 

’Tis very pleafant, on this occafion, to hear the lady pro- 
pofe her doubts, and to fee the pains he is at to get over them. 

Addiforis Spectator, N w . 475. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little offence 
at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons. Swift. 

To remove this difficulty, the earl of Peterborough was dis¬ 
patched to Vienna, and got over fome part of thofe difputes, 
to the fatisfadlion of the duke of Savoy. Swift . 

12. To Get up. To rife from repofe. J ° 

Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed againft 

rp .. . Bacon's Natural Hiflcry. 

13. To Get up. To rife from a feat. J 

Get yo u up from about the tabernacle of Koran, Dathan, 
and Aboriam. \r , • 

/ r rc , Numb . XVI. 

Getter, n.f [from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, null’d, deaf, fleepy, in- 
(enfible; a getter of more baftard-children than war’s a de- 

1. A6t of getting; acquifition. 

wl^inT iS f principa ‘ th i n g’ before get wifdom ; and 
wuh all thy getting get underftanding. p rov : v _ 

2. Gain; profit. v * 7. 

andTnslrfsVtb 316 t0 . r , epa!r not deTpife fmall things; 

G trifleTt K 5 e M F ’ SaX ° n: 

fie , a toy; a bauble ; a fplendid plaything ^ 

I hat metal they exchanged for the meaneft trifles and dew. 

gawt which the others could bring. Abbot's Defer. ofthTrifld 

of life^hT wblcbprov,dence has pronounced to be the ftafi' 
life, before a glittering gewgaw that has nn , 

than what vanity has fet upon ,t! L E franf% if* 

As children, when they throw one toy aiay * ' FM ‘ '* 

ra'ght a more foohih gewgaw comes in play! ’ Dnden 

A heavy gewgaw, call’d a crown, that fpread A 

About h,s temples, drown’d his narrow head. 

And would have crufli’d it. Dryden's jLenal, Sa, , 0 

nr • r • loofe the banJ s °* 

Of ancient fnendftup, cancel nature’s laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. p , 7/ - 

The firft images were fans, filks rihhanrlc 1 Bhillips. 

other geivgaws, which lay f 0 thick’ that the ’ 1°?’ ? nd many 
nothing elfe but a toyffiop. “ the 

r -addfon s Guard. 
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Gfe'woAW. adj. Splendidly trifling; (hoWy without value. 

Let him that would learn the happinefs of religion, fee the 
poor gewgaw happinefs of Feliciano. Law's Serious Call. 

Gha'stful. adj. [jape and pulle, Saxon.] Dreary; difmal; 
melancholy; fit for walking fpirits. 

Here will I dwell apart, 

In ghajlful grave, ’till my laft fleep 
Do clofe mine eyes: 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death. Spenfer's Paftbrals. 

Gha'stliness. n.f. [from ghajily.] 

i. Horrourof countenance; refemblance of a ghoft; palenefs* 
GHA'STLY. adj. [gap:, or ghoft) and like.] 

I. Like a ghoft; having horrour in the countenance; pale; 
dreadful; difmal. 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

—O, I have paft a miferable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of ghajily dreams. 

So full of difmal terrour was the time. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Envy quickly difcovered in court Solyman’s changed coun¬ 
tenance upon the great baffa, and began now to {hew her 
shaflh face. Knolles's Hijlory of the 1 urks. 

6 J Death 

Grinn’d horrible a ghajily fmile, to hear 
His famine {hould be fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , h. ii. 
Thofe departed friends, whom at our laft feparation we faw 
disfigured by all the ghajily horrours of death, we {hall then 
fee affifting about the majeftick throne of Chrift, with their 
once vile bodies transfigured into the likenefs of his glorious 
body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs 
of thrones, principalities and powers. Boyle, 

This poor man’s defolate wife, 

Expedts fome happy day; 

This ghajily thing, the comfort of her life. Flatman. 
He came, but with fuch alter’d looks, 

So wild, fo ghajily , as if fome ghoft had met him, 

AH pale and fpeechlefs. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar, 

I did not for thefe ghajily vifions fend; 

Their fudden coming does fome ill portend. Dryd. Ind, Em, 

I who make the triumph of to-day. 

May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ghajily with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier! Prior, 

t. Horrible; (hocking; dreadful. 

To be lefs than gods 

Difdain’d ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their flight. 
Mangled with ghajily wounds through plate and mail. Milt. 
Gha'stness. n.f. [from gap, Saxon.] Ghaftlinefs; horrour 
of look. 

Look you pale, miftrefs? . _ 

Do you perceive the ghaftnefs of the eye ? Shakefp. Othello, 
Ghe'rkin. n.f, [from gurcke, German, a cucumber.] A 

pickled cucumber. t . . f hnmr ' 

To Ghess. V. n. [See To Guess. GheJ 5 is by crmcks con- 
fidered as the true orthography, but ptefs has univerfally pre- 
vailed.] To conjecture. 

GHOST, n.f, [gap, Saxon.] 

1. The foul of man. . , 

Vex not his ghoft: O, let him pafs 1 He hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakefpeare s King J. ear. 

Often did I ftrive 

To yield the ghoft ; but ftill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul. Shat. RAIL 

Man, when once cut down, when his pal c ghoft 
Fleets into air, is for ever loft. Sandy s's Paraphrafe, 

2 . A fpirit appearing after death. 

The mighty ghofts of our great Harrys rofe, 

And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes. 

To fee this fleet among unequal foes, ^ 

Bv which fate promis’d them their Charles {hould rife. Dryd. 

3. To give up the Ghost. To die; to yield up the fpirit into 

the hands of God. 

Their fhadows feem 

A canopy moft fatal, under which _ f 

Our army lies ready to give up the ghoft. Shakefp Jul, Caf 

4. The third perfon in the adorable Trinity, called the Holy 

To^Ghost. v. ». [from the noun.] To yield up the ghoft; to 

die. Not in ufe. . . ., . ^ r , 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into fuch 
a love-fit, that within a few hours the ghofted ; which courfe 
Euryalus was like to have fleered, upon the news. Sidney, 
To Ghost, v, a. To haunt with apparitions of departed 
men. Obfolete. 

Julius Caefar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoft ed. 

There faw you labouring for him. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopat, 
Gko'stliness. n.f. [from ghojlly.'] Spiritual tendency; qua- 
lity of having reference chiefly to the foul. 

Gho'stly. adj. [from ghoft.] 

*. Spiritual; relating to the foul; not carnal5 not fecular. 

Our common neceflities, and the lack which we all ha , 
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as Well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind fo eafily 
known, but the gifts of God, according to thefe degrees and 
times, which he in his fecret wifdom feeth meet, are f 0 
diverfly beftowed, that it feldom appeareth what all receive 
what all ftand in need of, it feldom lieth hid. Ho /hr, S. v. 
The graces of the fpirit are much more precious than 
worldly benefits, and our ghojlly evils of greater importance 
than any harm which the body feeleth. Mocker , b. v.f ^ 

To deny me the ghojlly comfort of my chaplains, Lems a 
greater barbarity than is ever ufed by Chriftiana. King Charles. 

2 . Having a character from religion; fpiritual. 

Hence will I to my ghojlly friar’s clofe cell. 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Sh. Ro. andjul 
The ghoftly. father now hath done his flirift. Shakefp. H.Vl. 
GlA'L ALINA. n.f. [Italian.] Earth of a bright gold colour, 
found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by painters. IVoodward’s Met. Fof. 

Gia'mbeux. n.f. [ jambes , French.] Legs, or armour for 
legs ; greaves. 

The mortal fteel difpiteoufly entail’d. 

Deep in their flefli, quite through the iron walls. 

That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F. $>, 
GI'ANT. n.f [ geant , French ; gigas , Latin.] A man of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men ; a man unnaturally large. It 
is obfervable, that the idea of a giant is always aflociated 
with pride, brutality, and wickednefs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hangloofe about him, like a.giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfifh thief. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

Gates of monarebs 

Are arch’d fo high that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefpeare's Cymhelm. 

Woman’s gentle brain 

Could not drop forth fuch giant rude invention; 

Such Ethiop words. Shakejp. As you like it. 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars. 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife! Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Thof b giants, thofe mighty men, and men of renown, far 
exceeded the proportion, nature, and ftrength of thofe giants 
remembered by Mofes of his own time. Raleigh’s hijlory. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc’d with eafe to quit my ground. Dryden's An. 

By weary fteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor’d his way. Addifn. 

Neptune, by pray’r repentant, rarely won, 

Afflidts the chief t’ avenge his giant fon. 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might. Pope. 
Gi'antess. n.f. [from giant.] Aftie-giant; a woman of un¬ 
natural bulk and height. 

I had rather be a giantefs, and lie under mount Pelion. Shai. 
Were this fubjedt to the cedar, {he would be able to 
make head againft that huge giantefs. Howel. 

Gi'antlike. I adj. [from giant and like.] Gigantick; vaft; 
Gj'antly. J bulky. 

Single courage, has often, without romance, overcome 
giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
which they are deplorably ftrangers to, and thofe unanfwer- 
able doubts and difficulties, which, over their cups, they pre¬ 
tend to have againft Chriftianity; perfuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not to adore hiffl- 
felf, and I dare undertake that all their giantlike objedtions 
againft the Chriftian religion {hall prefently vanifti and quit 
the field. South's Sermons. 

Gi'antship. n.f. [from giant.] Quality or character of a 
giant. 

His giantjhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n. 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides. 

And lower looks. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Gi'bbe. n.f. Any old worn-out animal. Hanmer. 

For who that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe. 

Such dear concernings hide ? Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

ToGi'bber. v. n. [from jabber.] To fpeak inarticulately. 
The fheeted dead 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shakefp. Hand. 
Gi'bbERISH. n.f. [Derived by Skinner from gaber, trench, to 
cheat; by others conjectured to be formed by corruption from 
jabber. But as it was anciently written gebrijb, fois probably 
derived from the chymical cant, and originally implied the 
jargon of Geber and his tribe.] Cant; the private language 
of rogues and gipfies ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit very na¬ 
tural and fignificant, cry out ftraitway, that we fpeak no Fng- 
lift, but gtbhorijh. _ SH": 

Some of both foxes writing down a number of letters, ju 
as it came into their heads ; upon reading this gibberijh, t a 
which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, and t 
other by the women like Italian, ' 

Gi'bbeT 
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Gl 'Sowsf th/SO^whth malrfaaors are hanged, or bn 

*' ■atheift brought 
TTnto the gibbet, but he did adore 

That blefied pow’r which he had fot at nought. a 1 . 
You fcandal to die_ftock erf>erfe, a race 

Haman differed death himfelf upon the very^^he 

ha prers d of udvS^"approbation, lay fuch principles to the 
Jok body of the Tories, as, if they were true, our next 
biifinefs fhould be to er & gibbets in every panto, andl g 
them out of the way. J * 

2. Any traverfe beams. 

rj* Q Qj'bbet. v. n. [from the noun. J 

1. To hang or expofe on a gibbet. &&»». 

I’ll gibbet up his name. 

To hang on anything going traverfe: as the beam of a 

^Heftall come off and on fwifter than he that gibbets on 
the brewer’s bucket. Skuefptartj Henry IV. p. u. 

GFBBIER . n.f. [French.] Game; wildfowl. 

Thefe impofts are laid on all butcher’s meat, while, at the 
fame time, the fowl and gibbier are tax free. Addijon on Italy. 
Gibbosity, n.f. [gibboftte, Fr. from gibbous.] Convexity; 
prominence; protuberance. 

When two ftiips, failing contrary ways, lole the light one 
of another, what fhould take away the fight of ftiips from 
each other, but the gibbofiiy of the interjacent water \ Ray. 
GI'BBOUS. adj. [ gibbus , Latin ; gibbeux> Fr.] 

1. Convex; protuberant; fwelling into inequalities. 

The bones will rife, and make a gibbous member. IVtJeman. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 
The foa, by this accefs and recefs, ftiuffling the empty 
(hells, wears them away, reducing thofe that are concave and 
gibbous to a flat. IVoodward's Natural Hiftory, 

2 . Crookbacked. f 

I (hall demand how the camels of Ba&ria came to have 
two bunches in their back, whereas the camels of Arabia, in 
all relations, have hut one ? How oxen, in fome countries, 
began and continue gibbous , or hunch-backed ? Brown. 

Gi'bbousness. n.f. [from gibbous.] Convexity; prominence. 
To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, fuppofe a 
man lifted in the air, that he may have a fpacious horizon; 
but then, becaufe of the diftance, the convexity and gibbouf- 
nefs would vanifh away, and he would only foe a great circular 
flat. Bentley's Sermons. 

Gi'bcat. n.f. [ gib and cat.] An old worn-out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg’d bear. Shapefp. 
To GIBE. v.n. [gaber , old French, to fneer, to ridicule.] 
To fneer ; to join cenforioufnefs with contempt. 

They feem to imagine that we have ere&ed of late a frame 
of fome new religion, the furniture whereof we (hould not 
have borrowed from our enemies, left they (hould afterwards 
laugh and gibe at: our party. Hooker , b. iv. f. 9. 

When he faw her toy, and gibe, and geer. 

And pafs the bounds of modeft merry-make, 

Her dalliance he defpis’d. Fairy J^hteen, b. ii. cant. 6. 

Why that’s the way to choke a gibing fpirit, 

Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 

Which (hallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shakefpeare . 

Thus with talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude, 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer and gibe , and laugh and flout. Swift. 

To Gibe. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous hints ; to 
flout; to feoff; to ridicule; to treat with fcorn ; to fneer ; to 
taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria: you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my miffive out of audience. Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 

Draw the beads as I deferibe them. 

From their features, while I gibe them. Swift. 

Gibe. n.f. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of contempt by word 
or look; feoff; aft or expreflion of fcorn ; taunt. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes , and notable fcorns 
That dwell in ev’ry region of his face. Shakefp. Othello. 

The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 

And will be monftrous witty on the poor. Dryden's Juven. 
If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their 
averflon would be too ftrong for little gibes every moment. 

Spectator , N°. 300. 

But the dean, if this fecret (hou’d come to his ears, 

, Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. Swift. 
Gi'ber. n.f [from gibe.] A fneerer; one who turns others 
to ridicule by contemptuous hint3; a fcoffer ; a taunter. 

You are well underftood to be a more perfeft giber of the 
uble, than a neceffary bencher of the capitol. Shakef. Cor . 
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Cbme, Sempronia; leave him 5 ^ 

He is a giber, and our prefent bufme.s 

If of more ferious conlequence. Ben. JohnfmeC. _ n , 
Gi'bingly. adv. [from gibe.] Scornfully; contemptuoufly. 

His prefent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did faftuon : M 

After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. Shakef Conolan-.s, 
Gi'blets. n. f [ According to Minjbew from gdvet, gooo^t: 
according to Junius more probably frpm gwwj game, 

The parts of a goofe which are cut off before it is roafted. 

’Tis holyday; provide me better cheer : 

’Tis holyday; and (hall be round the year: 

Shall I my houfhold gods and genius cheat. 

To make him rich who grudges me my meat. 

That he may loll at eafe ; and pamper’d high j _ 

When I am laid, may feed on giblei pie t Dryden s PerJ* 

Gi'dd^ly. adv. [from giddy.] 

1. With the head feeming to turn round. 

2. Inconftantly; unfteadily. 

To roam 

Giddilyj and be every where but at home. 

Such freedom do.th. a baniftiment become. Donne, 

3. Carelefly; hcedlefly; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath beftow’d upon her; 

Tell her, I hold as gicldi/y as fortune. ShdL Twelfth Nightt 
Giddiness, n.f [fromgiddy.] . ’ 

1. The date of being giddy or vertiginous ; the fenfation which 
we have when every thing feems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife after long 
fitting^ than while we fit. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

2. Inconftancy; unfteadinefs; mutability; changeablenefs. 

There be that delight in giddmefs y and count it a bondage 
to fix a belief. Bacon) EJfay 1. 

3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 

The indignation of heaven rolling and turning us, ’till 
at length fuch a giddinefs feized upon government, that it 
fell into the very dregs of fedfaries. South s Sermons. 

4. Frolick; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent. 

Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do’ft repent 
Thefe vanities and giddinefjer. Donne. 

GFDDY. adj. [ 5^15, Saxon. I know not whether this 
word may not come from gad) to wander, to be in motion, 
gad) gid) giddy.] 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, or fenfation of cir¬ 
cular motion, fuch as happens by difeafeor drunkennefs. 

Them rev’ling thus the Tentyrites invade. 

By giddy heads and ftagg ? ring legs betray’d. Tate's Juvenal. 

2. Rotatory; whirling; running round with celerity. 

As Ixion fix cl, the wretch (hall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope* 

3. Inconftant; mutable; unfteady; changeful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm. 

More longing, wavering, fooner loft and won, 

Than womens are. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

It may be gnats and flies have their imagination more mu¬ 
table and giddy') as fmall birds likewife have. Bacon's N. Hift * 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal blifs (hould laft for length of years, 

She caft us headlong from our high eftate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryden's Fables. 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noife fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden's /Em 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverfe of Pope, 
who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift to Gay. 

4. That which caufes giddinefs. 

The frequent errors of the pathlefs wood, 

The giddy precipice, and the dang’rous flood. Prior. 

The fylphs through myftick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pope. 

5. Heedlefs; thoughtltfs; uncautious; wild. 

Too many giddy foolifh hours are gone, 

And in fantaftick meafures danc’d away. Rowe's Ja. Shore. 
How inexcufable are thofe giddy creatures, who, in the fame 
hour, leap from a parent’s window to a hufband’s bed. Clariffa. 

6. Tottering; unfixed. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Glo’fter (tumbled. ' Shakefpeare*s Rich. III. 

7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlefnefs; overcome by any over¬ 
powering inticement. 

Art thou not giddy with the fafoion too, that thou haft 
{{lifted out of thy tale into telling me of the faftiion ? Shakejp . 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes; 

Hearing applaufe and univerfal (hout. 

Giddy in fpirit, gazing ftill in doubt, 

Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. Shakefpeare. 
Gi doybrmned. adj. [ giddy and brain.] Carelefs; thought- 
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Turn tiim out again, you unnecefiary, ufelefs, giddybrain’d 
afs ! Otway s Venice Preferved. 

Gi'ddyheaded. adj. [giddy ?cnAheadd\ Without thought or 
caution ; without fteadinefs or conftancy. 

And fooner may a gulling weather fpy. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme defcry 
What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits, next year* 

Our giddyheaded antick youth will wear. Donne. 

T hat men are fo mifaffedled, melancholy, giddyheaded, 
hear the teftimony of Solomon. Burton on Melancholy. 

Gi'ddypaced. adj. [ giddy and pace. ] Moving without regu¬ 
larity. 

More than light airs, and recolie&ed terms, 

Of thefe moft brifk and giddypaced times. Sbakefpeare. 

Gi'er-eagle. n. f [Sometimes it is written jer-eagle. ] An 
eagle of a particular kind. 

Thefe fowls (hall not be eaten, the fwan and the pelican, 
and the gier-eagle. Lev. xi. 18. 

Gift. n.f. [from give.] 

1. A thing given or beftowed; fomething conferred without 
price. 

They prefented unto him gifts , gold, and frankincenfe and 
myrrh. Mat. ii. 11. 

Recall your gift , for I your pow’r confefs ; 

But firft take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd. Aureng. 

2. The a£t of giving. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to that which 
comes to him by free gift. South’s Sermons . 

3. Oblation ; offering. 

Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, even 
gifts to the king of heaven: Tob. xiii. 11. 

4. A bribe. 

Thou (halt not wreft judgment, thou {halt not refpeft per- 
fons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wife. Deuter. xvi. 19. 

5. Power; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift. 

To rain a fhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Sbakefpeare. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent. 

Addifan’s Spectator, N v . 291. 

Gi'fted. adj. [fro m gift.] 

1. Given; beffowed. 

Made of my enemies the fcorn and gaze, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 

With my heav’n gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonifles. 

2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly ufed 
ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, 
got up into a peafe-cart, and harangued the people to difpofe 
them to an infurredlion. Dryd. Rel. Laid , Preface. 

There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, tothofewho 
have it not under command: women, who are fo liberally 
gifted by nature in this particular, ought to ftudy the rules of 
female oratory. Addfon’s Freeholder , N°. 23. 

Gig. n.f [Etymology uncertain.] 

1. Any thing that is whirled round in play.] 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, fhould be procured 
them. Locke. 

2. [Gigia, Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out of ufe. 

Gi'gantick. adj. [ gigantes , Latin.] Suitable to a giant; 

big; bulky; enormous ; likewife wicked; atrocious. 

Others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav’lin, ftones, and fulphurous fire; 

On each hand daughter and gigantick deeds! Milt. Pa.Lo/l. 

I dreadhim not, nor all his giant-brood. 

Though fame divulg’d him father of five fons. 

All of gigantick fize, Goliah chief. Milton’s Agonifles. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden’s Ain. 

The Cyclopean race in arms arofe; 

A lawlefs nation of gigantick foes. Pope’s Odyffey, b. vi. 

To GIGGLE. v.n. [ gichgelen , Dutch.] To laugh idly; to 
titter ; to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 

Gi'ggler. n.f [ from giggle. ] A laugher; atitterer; one 
idly and foolifhly merry. 

A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, 

That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities: 

The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infection. 

Or the fir’d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 

We fhew our prefent, joking, giggling race; 

True joy confifts in gravity and grace. Garrick’s Epilogue. 

Gi'glet. n.f. [geajl, Saxon ; geyl, Dutch ; gillet, Scottifh, is 
dill retained.] A wanton; alafeivious girl. Now out of ufe. 

Young Talbot was not born 

To be the pillage of a giglet wench. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The fam’d Caflibelan was once at point. 

Oh giglet fortune ! to maffer Caefar’s fword. Shak. Cymbel. 
Away with thofe giglets too, and with the other confederate 
companion. Sbakefpeare’s Meafurefor Meafure. 
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GI'GOT. n.f. [French.] The hip joint. 

To GILD. v. a. ptet. gilded, or girt. [ jilban, Saxon. "] 

1. To wafii over with gold ; to cover with foliated gold. 

The room was large and wide. 

As it fome gilt or folemn temple were; 

Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The mafly roof, and riches huge fuffain. Fairy Drteen b " 
Gilded wood may worms infold. Shak. Mereh, of v/’/ 1 * 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 1 entce * 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Sbakefpeare’s K V 1 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milto 

Purchafing riches with our time and care, 

We lofe our freedom in a gilded fnare. Rofcommcj 

When Britain, looking with a juftdifdain 
Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire muff: decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. IValler 
Her joy \ngilded chariots, when alive ; 

And love of ombre after death furvive. . p 0 ,. ( 

2. To cover with any yellow matter. ■ 

Thou did’ffc drink 

The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle. 

Which beads would cough at. Shake/'. Ant. andC'eobatra 

3. To adorn with luftre. 

No more the rifing fun (hall gild the morn, 

Nor cv’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pope’s MeJJiah. 

4. To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightfome paflion of joy was not that trivial, vanifli- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. . So U th. 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happieft terms I have. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

Yet, oh ! th’ imperfedl piece moves more delight ; 

’Tis gilded o’er with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. Aurtn, 
Gi'lder. n.f. [from gild.] 

1 . One who lays gold on the furface of any other body. 

Gilders ufe to have a piece of gold in their mouth, to draw 
the fpirits of the quickfilver. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 

Notes on the Odyfiy. 

2. A coin, from one. (hilling and fixpence, to two (hillings. Phil. 

I am bound 

To Perfia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shakefpeart. 
GPlding. n.f [from gild. ] Gold 1 aid on any furface by way 
of ornament. 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding, which, 
if it might be corredled with a little mixture of gold, there is 
profit. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 

The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, 
is covered with ftatues, gilding , and paint. Addifon on Italy. 
Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry’r engage, 

And I not ftrip the gilding off" a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or Have? Pope’sHor: 
Gill, n.f [ agulla, Spanifh; gula, Latin.] 

1. The apertures at each fide of a fifh’s head. 

The leviathan, 

Stretch’d like a promontory, deeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving land; and at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts out a fea. Milt. P. Lof. 

Fifties perform their refpiration under water by the gills x 

Ray on the Creation. 

He hath, on the bottom of his fides, two gill-fins ; not be¬ 
hind the gills, as in moft fifties, but for a good part before 
them. JVahon. 

’Till they, of farther paflage quite bereft. 

Were in the mafh with gills entangl’d left. King’s Fijherman, 

2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gills, and the hen 
hath lefs. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

3. The flefh under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but, contrariwife, red- 
nefs about the cheeks and gills , which is by the fending forth 
of fpirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Like the long bag of flefh hanging down from the gills of 
the people in Piedmont, Swift. 

4. [Gilla, barbarous. Latin.] A meafure of liquids containing 
the fourth part of a pint. 

Every bottle muft be rinced with wine : fome, out of mif- 
ftaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame : change the 
wine at every fecond bottle : a gill may be enough. Swift . 

5. [From gillian , the old Englifli way of writing Julian , or 
Juliana .] The appellation of a woman in ludicrous lan¬ 
guage. 

I can, for I will. 

Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 

Give you all your fill. 

Each Jack with his Gill. Ben. Johnfon’s Gypfes. 

6 . Th* 
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. The name of a plant; gtound-iej.. 

Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. ... . 

Chouse, n.f [gUUnihufi.] A houfe where gill is 

f ° W ‘ Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each glllhoufe mourn,_ 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fourer fighs return. t-oV- 

Gil'lyflower. n.f [Either corrupted fro m July flower, or 

fo called from the month 
they blow in, are of a very great variety; but they may be 
reduced to thefe forts; red and white, purple and white, 
fcarlet and white, the various kinds of which are too many 
K Mortimers Husbandry. 

t0 In July come gillyflowers of all varieties. Bacon, EJfay 47. 

Fair is the gillyflow’r of gardens fweet, t 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gays Paflorals. 

Gilt, n.f [from gild.] Golden (how; gold laid on the fur¬ 
face of any matter. Nowobfolete. 

Our gay nefs and our gilt are all beimircn d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakef Hen. V. 
When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofity : in thy rags thou know’ft none, 
but art defpis’d for the contrary. Shakef. Tmion of Athens. 

The double gilt of this opportunity you let time wa(h off. 

Sbakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Gilt. The participle of Gild, which fee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark’d its way. Pope. 

Gi'lthead. n. f \_g l d and head.~\ A feafifh. Difl. 

Gilt-tail. n.f. [ gilt and tail. ] A worm fo called from 
his yellow tail. 

GiM. adj. [An old word.] Neat; fpruce; well drefled. 

Gi'mcrack. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to-be ludicroufly formed 
from gin, derived from engine .] A flight or trivial mecha- 
nifin. 

For though thefe gimcracks were away. 

However, more reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would (fill a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceafes, 

The whole (lands dill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangranis and gim- 
eracksF What, in the name of wonder, are you going 
about, jumping over my mafter’s hedges, and runnirigybur 
lines crofs his grounds ? Arbidhnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 

Gi'mlet. n.f. [ gibelet, guimbeht, French.] A borer with a 
ferew at its point. 

The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its' bit. Moxon. 

Gi'mmal. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner and Ainfivorth to be derived 
from gimellus, Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething confid¬ 
ing of correfpondent parts, or double. It feems rather to be gra¬ 
dually corrupted from geometry or geometrical .] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. Har.mer. 

I think by fome odd gimmals or device 
i Their arms are fet like clocks, dill to ftrike on, 

Elfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

Gi'mmer. n.f. [See Gimmal.] Movement ; machinery. 

The holding together of the parts of matter has fo con¬ 
founded me, that i have been prone> to conclude with myfelf, 
that the gimmers of the world hold together not fo much by 
geometry as fome natural magick. Moire’s Divine Dialogues. 

Gimp. n. f. [See Gim. Gimp, in old Englifli, is neat, fpruee.] 
A kind of filk twill or lace. 

Gin. n.f. [from engine .] 

1. A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins. 

With twenty gm we will the fmall birds take, 

And paflime make. Sidney , b. i. 

Which two, through treafon and deceitful gin. 

Hath (lain fir Mordant. Fairy fpueen, b. ii. 

So drives the woodcock with the gin ; 

So doth the cony druggie in the net. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Beit by gins, by fnares, by fubtiity. Shakef Flen. VI. 

If thofe, who have but ferife, can (hun 
The engines that- have them annoy’d ; 

Little ior me had reafon done, 

I could not thy gins avoid. Ben. Johnfn’s Forefl. 

I know thy trains, 

Though dearly to my cod, thv gim and toils ; 

No more on me have pow’r, their force is null’d. 

He made a planetary gin, 

Which rats would rim their own heads in, 

And come on purpofe to be taken, 

Without th’ expenee of cheefe and bacon. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Keep from flaying fcourge thy (kin, 

And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

2. Any thing moved with ferews, as an engine of torture. 

1 ) phseus’ joints were ftretched on a gin. Fairy Dueen. 

3 * A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, formed 
oy water driveling on the outfide of the gin pump of Moftvn 

/“ lp,ts ' , r „ WcdJardonFoiu. 

4 ' te ad Geneva > wl *h fee.] The fpirit drawn 
D y aittiiration from juniper berries. 
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This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope, Dial. I. 

Thee (hall each alehoufe, thee each gillhoufe mourn, 
And anfw’ring gin (hops fourer fighs return . Po; e\s Dunaad. 

GINGER, n. f [ zhsziber, Latin; gingero, Italian.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are fbaped fome- 
what like thofe of the iris: thefe are produced in an head or 
club, each coming out of a feparate leafy feale. 1 he ovary 
afterwards becomes a triangular fruit, having three cells which 
contain their feed’s. ■ Mitlcr. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked 
and irregular; of a hot, acrid', and pungent tade, though 
aromatick, and of a very agreeable fmelh The Indians eat 
both the young (hoots of the leaves and the roots themfeives, 
cut fmall in their fallads, and make an excellent fweetmeat 
of them. Ginger is an excellent carminative and do- 
machick. Mat. Medica. 

Or wafting ginger round the dreets to go, 

And vifit alehoufe where ye’firft did grow. Pope s Duniiad. 

Gingerbread, n.f [ginger and bread .] A kind of fari¬ 
naceous fweetmeat made of dough, like that of bread 61 bif- 
cuit, fweetened with treacle, and flavoured with ginger and 
fome other aromatick feeds. It is fomerimes gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou fhculd’ft have 
it to buy gingerbread. Shakefp ear e’s Lovd s Labour Loft, 

Her currans there and goofeberries were fpread. 

With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King’s Cookery . 

’Tis a lofs you are not here, to partake of three weeks 
froft, and cat gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon the 
Thames. _ Swift. 

Gi'ngerly. adv. [I know not whence derived.]’ Cautioufiy, 
nicely. 

What is’t that you 

Took up- fo gingerly ? Sbakefpeare’s Two Gent, of Verona . 

Gi'ngerness. n.f Nicenefs; tendernefs. Didl* 

Gi'ngival. adj. [ gingiva, Latin.] Belonging to the gums. 
Whilft the Italians ftifive to cut a thread in their pronun¬ 
ciation between D and T, fo to fweeten it, they make the 
occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gingival, fofter than we do, 
giving.a little of pervioufnefis. Holder’s Elements cf Speed.., 

To Gin'gle. v. n. 

1. To utter a (harp clattering noife; to utter a (harp noifo in 
quick fuccefiion. 

The foot grows black that was witta dirt embrown’d, 

And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found.; . Cafls Trivia . 

Once, we confefe* beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke, 

And gingling down the backftairs, told the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Popds EpiJUes. 

2. To make an affected found in periods cr cadence. 

To Gi'ngle. v. a. To (hake fo that a (harp (brill clattering 
noife fhould be made. 

Her infant grandame ? s whiftle next it grew; 

The bells (be gingled, and the whiftle blew. Pope. 

Gi'ngle. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. A flirill rfefounding xioife. 

2. Affedlation in the found of periods. 

Gi'nglymoid. adj. [yiyXv>j^ and si#©*.] Refemblino- a 
ginglymus ; approaching to a ginglymus. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, and on the 
other end is joined to the incus by a double or ginglymoid 

^ joint. Holder’s Elements f Speech . 

Gi'nglymus. n.f [ginglime, French.] A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, of which the elbow is 
an indance. ^ Wifeman . 

Gi'nnet. n.f. [ yln(&. ] A nag; a mule; a degenerated 
breed. Hence, according to fome, but, I believe, erroneoufly, 
a Spanifti gennet , improperly written for ginnet . 

GiVseng. n.f [I fuppo.fe Chinefe .j A root brought lately 
into Europe. It never grows to any great fize, and is of a 
brownifli colour on the outfide, and fomewhat yellowifh 
within ; and fo pure and fine, that it feems almoft tranfparent. 
It is of a very agreeable and aromatick fmeil, though not very 
drong.. Its tafte is acrid and aromatick, and has fomewhat 
bitter in it. We have it from China ; and there is of it 
in the (ame latitudes in America. The Chinefe value this 
root fo highly, that it fells with them for three times its weight 
in filver. The Afiaticks in general think the ginfeng almoft 
an univerfal medicine. The virtues moft generally believed 
to be in it are thofe of a reftorative, and a cordial 
The European phyficians efteem it a good medicine in con- 
vulfions, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints; and recom¬ 
mend it as one of the bed reftoratives known Hill 

S£v *'■ a r' r r° ^ ^ the ? uts of &%.' 

Lii 1 b Y. n.J. [ Corrupted from Egyptian ; for when they firft 

appeared in Europe they declared, and perhaps truly, that they 
were driven from Egypt by the Turks. They are now min- 
gled with all nations.] 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell futurity, commonly by 
palmellry or phyfiognomy. J 3 

The butler, though he is fure to lofe a knife, a fork, or a 
Ipoon every time his fortune is told hint, fliuts himfe| f uo in 
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the pantry with an old gipfy for above half an hour, Addifon. 

A frantick gipfey now, the houfe he haunts, 

And in wild phrafes fpeaks diffembled wants. Prior. 

I, near yon ftile, three fallow gypfes met; 

Upon my hand they caft a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they {hook. Gay. 

In this ftill labyrinth around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmiftry ; 

A figil in this hand the gipfy bears. 

In th’ other aprophetick fieve and {heers. Garth'sDifpenfat. 

2 . A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; Dido a 
dowdy; Cleopatra a gipfy ; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play’d the gypfy, and fo did her confidant too, 
in pretending to believe her. L'Ejhange. 

A flave I am to Clara’s eyes: 

The gipfy knows her pow’r, and flies. Prior . 

Gir'asole. n.f [ girafoly French.] 

1. The herb turnfol. 

2. The opal ftone. 

To GIRD. v. a. pret. girded, or girt, [gypban, Saxon.] 

1. To bind round. 

They fprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded their 
loins with fackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 25. 

2. To put on fo as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were fattened to ban¬ 
dages, which the workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 

3. To fatten by binding. 

H e girt his warlike harnefs about him. I Mac. iii. 3. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiflant thigh. Milt. P.Lofl . 

No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords. 

And, at the head of our remaining troops. 

Attack the foe: _ Addifon's Cato. 

The combatant too late th^eld declines, 

When now the fword is girdeti *to his loins. Prior . 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shakefp. H. VI. 
The fon appear’d. 

Girt with omnipotence. Milton s Paradife Lojly b. vii. 

5. To drefs; to habit; to clothe. 

I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee with 
fdk Ezek. xvi. 10. 

Tyfiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

* Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 

6. To cover round as a garment. 

Thefe, with what {kill they had, together fow’d, 

To gird their waift: vain covering, if to hide 

Their guilt, and dreaded fhame! Milton's Paradife Loft . 

7. To reproach ; to gibe. - 

Being mov’d, he will not fpare to gird the gods, bhakej. 

8. To furnilh; to equip. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he dire&s 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles.- Paradife Regain d. 
q. To inclofe; to incircle. 

That ^lyfeian ifle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 

Young Bacchus, from his ftepdame Rhea’s eye. Milt. P. L. 
To Gi R d. v. n. To break a fcornful jeft ; to gibe; to fneer. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me : the brain of 
this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any 
thino- that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is invented 
on me: 1 am not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit 
is in other men. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. n. 

Gird, n.f [from the verb ] A twitch; a pang: from the 
fenfation caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard fuddenly. 
This word is now feldom ufed. 

Sweet king! the bilhop hath a kindly gird: 

For fhame, my lord of Winchefter, relent. Shakef H. VI. 
They give fatisfadion to his mind, and his confcience by 
this means is freed from many fearful girds and twinges which 
the atheitt feels. Tillotfony Sermon 2. 

He has the glory of his confcience, when he doth 
well, to fet againft the checks and girds of it when he doth 
am if s Goodman's iVinter Evening Con. 

Girder, n.f [from gird.} In archite£lure, the largeft piece 
of timber in a floor. Its end is ufually fattened into the 
fummers, or breaft fummers, and the joifts are framed in at 
one arm to the girders. /forrir. 

The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantlmg the ium- 
mers and ground-plates are of, though the back girder need 
not be fo ftrong as the front girder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d. Blackm. Creation. 
GI'RDLE. n.f [sypbel Saxon.] 

1. Any thing drawn round the waift, and tied or buckled. 
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There will I make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thoufand fragrant poftes ; 

A cap of flowers, and a gird/e 7 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Shakef eare 

Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until they put on 
their girdle. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 21 , 

On him his mantle, girdle , fword and bow. 

On him his heart and foul he did beftow. Cowley. 

2. Enclofure ; circumference. 

Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. Shakef Hen. V. 

3. The equator; the torrid zone. 

Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are under the girdle 
of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon. 

To Gi'rdle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gird; to bind as with a girdle. 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shakef Rich. III. 

2. To inclofe; to {hut in ; to environ. 

Thofe fleeping ftones, 

That as a waift do girdle you about, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dittiabited. Shakefpearc’s King John. 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 

That girdleji in thofe wolves ! Shakefpeare s Timon. 

GTrdlebelt. n.f [girdle and belt.} The belt that incircks 
the waift. 

Nor did his eyes lefs longingly behold 
Th egirdlebelty with nails of burnilh’d gold. Dry den's JEn. 
Gi'rdler. n.f [from girdle.} A maker of girdles. 

Gire. n.f [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deferibed by any thing 
in motion. See Gyre. 

GIRL. n. f [About the etymology of this word there is much 
queftion : MericCafaubcn, as is hiscuiLm, derives it from jeopn, 
of the fame fignification; Minfhcw from garrula , Latin, a 
prattler, or gire'la , Italian, a weathercock; Junius thinks 
that it comes from herlodesy Welfh, from which, fays he, 
harlot is very eafilv deduced. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceopl for a man, might likewife have ceoj-.la fora 
woman, though no fuch word is now found. Dr. Hides 
derives it moft probably from the Iflandick karlinnay a wo¬ 
man.] A young woman, or female child. 

In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Shakefpeare, 
And let it not difpleafe thee, good Bianca ; 

For I will love thee ne’er the lefs, my girl. Shakefpeare. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known. 

Is fport for every girl to pradlife on. Donne, 

Tragedy Ihould blufti as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. Rofcommn. 

A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 

But oh, a girly like her, muft be divine! Dryden: 

Gi'rlish. ad], [from girl.} Suiting a girl; youthful. 

In her girlijh age {he kept {heep on the moor. Carew . 

GTrlishly. adv. [from girlijh.} In a girlilh manner. 

To Girn. v. n. Seems to be a corruption of grin. It is ftill 
ufed in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pee- 
vilh per fon. 

Gi'rrock. n.f A kind of fi{h. Did. 

Girt, part.paff. [from To gird.} 

To Girt. v. a. [from gird.} To gird; to encompafs; to 
encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line, that girts the globe, 

The circling Typhon whirl’d from point to point. Tbomfn. 
Girt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A band by which the faddle or burthen is fixed upon the 
horfe. 

Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke his girt', 

And here, alas ! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton, 

2. A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of the gift, 
which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, and the ends are 
tacked firmly together. JVifeman's Surgerj. 

Girth, n.f. [from gird.} 

1. The band by which the faddle is fixed upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn’d round, or the girths brake; 

For low on the ground, woe for his fake. 

The law is found. Ben. Johnfons Underwood 

Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 

The tteed opprefs’d, would break his girthy 
To raife the lumber from the earth. Swift' 

Mordanto gallops on alone ; 1 

The roads are with his foll'wers ftrown; y 

7 'his breaks a girthy and that a bone. Swift . ) 

2. The compafs meafured by the girdle, or enclofing bandage. 

He’s a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaft three yards 
in the girth. Addifon’s Freeholder, 

To Girth, v. a. To bind with a girth. . 

To Gise Ground, v. a. Is when the owner of it does not fee 
it with his own ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. Badty 

GVsle- 
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„ . , „ Amon» the Englilh Saxons, fignifies a pledge: thus, 

g!th 1 n herb called Gu ‘ ney P ,? PpCr ' Sa - n ? 

To GIVE. v. a. prefer, gave ; part. part, given. [ 5 i F an, Saxon.] 

T To beftow; to confer without any price or reward. 

'• T Th S opinion abated the fear of death in them whrch were 

fo refolved, and ^wthem courage to all adventures. Hooker. 

G W us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 

Give us alfo facrifices and burnt offerings, that v/e may fa- 

C lLTmSat^ meal. I could afc, but th'oujhttt 

to take one thing from me again. / 

Conftant at church and change; his gains were fure. 

His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor Pope s hpijtles. 

2 To tranfmit from himfelf to another by hand, fpeech, or 
* writing; to deliver; to impart; to communicate. 

The woman whom thou gavejl to be with me, ™egave me 

of the tree, and I did eat. . Gen \ u > X . 2 * 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
• ' Mat. xxiv. 38. 

Thofe bills were printed not only every week, but alfo a 
general account of the whole year was given in upon the 
Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

We fhall give an account of thefe phenomena. Burnet. 
Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently falfe and 
impoflible into their poems, nor gives them licence to run out 
into wildnefs. Broome's Notes on the. Odyffey . 

3. To put into one’s poffeflion; to confign. 

Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them 
£way; but takes none away to give them us again. Temple. 

Give me, fays Archimedes, where to ftand firm, and I will 
remove the earth. Temple,. 

If the agreement of men firft gave a feeptre into any one s 
hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoft muft direct its 
conveyance. _ Locke. 

4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 

All that a man hath will he give for his life. Job ii. 4. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. Shakefp . 
He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and exchange 
his {heep for {hells, or wool for a fparkling pebble. Locke. 

5. To yield; not to withold. 

Philip, Alexander’s father, gave fentence againft a prifoner 
what time he was drowfy, and feemed to give fmall attention. 
The prifoner, after fentence was pronounced, faid, I appeal: 
the king, fomewhat ftirred, faid. To whom do you appeal ? 
The prifoner anfwered. From Philip, when he gave no ear, to 
Philip, when he {hall give ear. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Conftantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely given an ear 
to the propofal. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. To quit; to yield as due. 

Give place, thou ftranger, to an honourable man. Eccluf. 

7. To confer; to impart. 

I will blefsher, and give thee a fon alfo of her. Gen. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 

Bramh. againji Hobbs. 
What beauties I lofe in fome places, I give to others which 
had them not originally. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

8. To expofe. 

All clad in fkins of beafts the jav’Iin bear; 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryd. JEn. 

9. To grant; to allow. 

’Tis given me once again to behold my friend. Rowe. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. After bury. 

10. To yield ; not to deny. 

I gave his wife propofal way; 

Nay, urg’d him to go on : the {hallow fraud 

Will ruin him. Rowe's Ambitions' Stepmother, 

1 r. To yield without reflftance. 

12. To permit; to commiflion. 

Prepare 

The due libation and the folemn pray’r; 

Then give thy friend to ftied the facred wine. Pope's Odyff. 

13. To enable; to allow. 

God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
prayers; and hath given the world to underftand, that the 
wicked, although they cry, {hall not be heard. Hooker. 
Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who fet it on. Shakef Othello . 

So fome weak {hoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts into the {kies; 

Through the newpulpil foft’ring juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and^ the flow’rs to blow. Ticket. 

14. 7 o pay. 

7 he applaufe and approbation, moft reverend for thy ftretcht- 
out life, I give to both your fpeeches. Shak. Troil. andCreffida . 

15. I o utter; to vent; to pronounce. 
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So you muft be the firft that gives this fentence. 

And he that fufferS. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn ^ e ’ r pj*™ 
a great fhout in derifion of them. Kmlles s H,Ji of the Turks. 

let the firft honeft difeoverer gsve the word about, that 
Wood’s halfpence have been offered, and caution the P°° r 
people not to receive them. 11 l L * 

16. To exhibit; to exprefs. .. . . a a 

This inftance gives the impoflibihty of an eternal exiftence 
in any thing effentially alterable or corruptible. Hale, 

in To exhibit as the product of a calculation. 

The number of men being divided by the number of {hips, 
grots four hundred and twenty-four men a-piece. Arbuthnot . 

18 To do any aa of which the confluence reaches others^ 

As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo neither {hall 
we take any at the difference of judgment in others. Burnet. 

1 o. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours from any body 

In oranges the ripping of their rind gfOeth out theiMmell 

more. 

20. To addift; to apply. „ 

The Helots, of the other fide, {hutting their gates, gave 
themfelves to bury their dead, to cure their wounds, and reft 
their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After men began to grow to number, the firft thing we read 
they gave themfelves into, was the tilling of the earth and the 
feeding of cattle. Hookery b i. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard of the 
fecret accefs which people luperftitioufly given might have 
always thereunto with eafe. Hookery b. v. f 17. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given , 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakefp. H. VI, 
Fear him not, Caefar, he’s not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakef Jul. Cafar . 
His name is Falftaff: if that man fhould be lewdly given, 
he deceives me ; for, Harry, I fee virtue in his looks. Shakefp . 

Huniades, the fcourge of the 77 irks, was dead long before; 
fo was alfo Mathias : after whom fucceeded others, given all 
to pleafure and eafe. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks . 

Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was likewife de- 
firous of glory. Bacon s Henry VII. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft High, will 
feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. Eccluf xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the viewing of this 
theatre of the world. Mode's Antidote againft Atheifm . 

They who gave themfelves to warlike aefion and enter- 
prifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. Temple . 

Men are given to this licentious humour of fcoiiing at per- 
fonal blemilhes and defers. L'Ef range. 

Befides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery ; 
and comes to battle, like a dictator from the plough. Dryden . 

I have fome bufinefs of importance with her ; but her huf- 
band is fo horribly given to be jealous. Dryd. Spnnifh Fryar. 
What can I refufe to a man fo charitably given f Dryden . 
21. To refign; to yield up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midft of the greateft wildernefs of 
waters, without victual, we gave ourfelves for loft men, and 
prepared for death. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft ; 

And to inltrudt them, will not quit the coft. Herbert. 

Virtue giv'n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d ; 

Like that felf-begott’n bird 
In the Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows, nor third, 

And lay erewhile a holocauft. 

From out her afliy womb now teem’d. Milton's Agonijles. 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opprefs’d and fall’n, 

I give not heaven for loft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in thofe days. 
Was to lift himfelf a martyr. South. 

Ours^/wr himfelf for gone; you’ve watch’d your time. 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. Dryden. 
7 'he parents, after a long fearch for the body, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals. Addifon's Spectator. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain, while 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty- 
kept himfelf from Aiding off his back, in fo much that the 
people gave him for gone. Addifon's Guardian. 

2 2. 7 o conclude ; to fuppofe. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bound ? 
KM gave you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Garth's Ovid. 
23. To Give away. To alienate from one’s felf; to make 
over to another ; to transfer. 

The more he got, the more he {hewed that he gave away 
to his new miftrefs, when he betrayed his promifes to the 

f ° rmer - 7 „ „ Sidney, b. ii. 

If you {hall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heav’n’s vows, and thofe are mine; 

You g,ve au ay myfelf, which is known mine. Shakefpeare. 

Honeft 
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Honeft company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myfelf 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakefpeare. 

I know not how they fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav’Jl thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for 
thee. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. pd\\. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may advance the in- 
tereft of the beloved perfon. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

But we who give our native rights away. 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray. 

Are now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to fee a puppet-fhow. Dryden’s Juvenal’s Sat. 
Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How is he given 
away to mifery and mortality ! Addifoi’s Spectator, N°. 159. 

Theo.jjofius arrived at a religious houfe in the city, where 
Conftantia refided, and made himfelf one of the order, with 
a private vow never tp inquire after Conftantia, whom he 
looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been folemnized. Addifon’s Speftat. 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during our lives, 
is given away from ourfelves : what we bequeath at our death, 
is given from others only, as our neareft relations. Atterhury. 

24. To Give back. To return ; to reftore. 

’Till their vices perhaps give back all thofe advantages which 
their vidtories procured. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

25. ToG ive forth. Topublifh; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth , and believed by many, that 
the king was dead. Hayward. 

26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-eminence, as being fub- 
ordinate or inferior. 

Leflons being free from fome inconveniences, whereunto 
fermons are more fubjedt, they may in this refpedt no lefs 
take than in others they muft give the handy which betokeneth 
pre-eminence. Hooker. 

27. To Give over. To leave; to quit;, to ceafe. 

Let novelty therefore in this give over endlefs contradi&ions, 

and let ancient cuftoms prevail. Hooker. 

It may be done rather than that be given over. Hooker. 

Never give her o’er ; 

For fcorn at firft makes after love the more. Shakefpeare. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
tny fuit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. Skakef. Othello. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over all, and 
betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became monk. Knolles. 

All the foldiers, from the higheft to the loweft, had folemnly 
fworn to defend the city, and not to give it over• unto the laft 
man. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o’er 
To death’s benuming opium, as my only cure. Milton. 
Thofe troops, which were levied, have given over the pro- 
fecution of the war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

But worft of all to give her over, 

’Till {he’s as defperate to recover. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

’Tis not amifs, e’er y’ are giv’n o’er. 

To try one defp’rate med’cine more; 

And where your cafe can be no worfe. 

The defp’rateft is the wifeft courfe. Hudibras, p. ii. 

A woman had a hen that laid everyday an egg: {he fancied 
that upon a larger allowance this hen might lay twice a day; 
but the hen grew fat, and gave quite over laying. L’EJlrange. 

Many have given over their purfuits after fame, either from 
the difappointments they have met, ©r from their experience 
of the little pleafure which attends it. Addfon’s Spectator. 

28. To Give over. To addidt; to attach to. 

Zelmane, govern, ana diredt me; for I am wholly given over 
unto thee. Sidney , b. ii. 

When the Babylonians had given themfelves over to ail man¬ 
ner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who had fet up that 
empire, to pull it down. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 3. 

I ufed one thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over to it as to 
nezledt what I owed either to him or the. reft of the world. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

29. To Give over. To conclude loft. 

Since it is lawful to pradife upon them that are forfaken 
and given over , I will adventure to prefcribe to you. Suckling. 

The abbefs, finding that the phyficians had given her over, 
told her that Theodofius was juft gone before her, and had 
fent her his benediction. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 164. 

Her condition was now quite defperate, all regular phyfi¬ 
cians, and her neareft relations, having given her over. Arbuth. 

Yet this falfe comfort never gives him o’er. 

That, whilft he creeps, his vigorous thoughts canfoar. Pope. 

Not one foretells I {hall recover; 

But all agree to give me over. Swift. 

30. To Give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all man¬ 
ner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very hard, and there¬ 
fore beft to give it over. Hooker, b. iv. f 13. 

The caufe, for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, fhall We now^'w o’er ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 
21. To Give out. To proclaim; to publilh; to utter. 
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^ The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatfoever Chrift I3 
faid in Scripture to have received, the fame Xve ought to ap¬ 
ply only to the manhood of Chrift. Hooker, v. f 5 V 

It is given out, that, fieeping in my orchard, 

A ferpent ftung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is* by a forged procefr of my death. 

Rankly abufed. . _ Shakefpeare’s Hamkt. 

One that gives out himfelf prince Florizel,. 

Son of Polixcnes, with his princefs. ShaJcef Winter’s Tale 
It hath been given cut, by an hypocritical thief, who was 
the firft mafter of my £hip, that I carried with me out of 
England twenty-two thoufand of twenty-two {hillings per 
P' c , c _ e * Raleigh’s Apology. 

He gave out general fummons for the affembly of his council 
for the wars. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

The night was diftinguifhed by the orders which he gave 
out to his army, that they fho-uld forbear all infulting of their 
enemies, ^ Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

32. To Give out. To fhow in falfe appearance. 

His givings out were of an infinite diftance 
From his true meant defign. Shakefp. Mesf. for Mea r ure. 

She that, fo young, could give out fuch a feemimg, 

To feal her father’s eyes up clofe as oak. Shakefp. Othello. 

33. To Give up. To.reiigo; to quit; to yield. 

The people, weary" of the mfferics of war, would give him 
up, if they faw him {brink. Sidney, b. ii. 

He has betray’d your bufmefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait your city Rome. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, revived 
many, before ready to give up the ghoft for cold, and gave 
comfort to them all. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

He found the lord Hopton in trouble for- the lofs of the re¬ 
giment of foot at Alton, and with the unexpected afturance of 
the giving up of Arundel-caftle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrift in heart and defire. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy, 
Such an expectation will never come to pafs; therefore I’ll 
e’en give it up, and gq and fret myfelf. Collier againfl Defpair. 

I can give up to the hiftorians of your country, the names of 
fo many generals and heroes which crowd their annals. Dryd. 

He declares himfelf to he now fatisfied to the contrary, in 
which he has given up the caufe. Dry den. 

The leagues made between feveral ffates, difowning all 
claim to the land in the other’s poflefiion, have, by common 
confent, given up their pretences to their natural right. Locke. 

If they, give them up to. their reafons, then they with them 
give up all truth and farther enquiry':, and think there is. no 
fuch thing as certainty. Lake. 

We {hould fee him give up again to the wild common of 
nature, whatever was more than would fupply the-convenien- 
cies of life. Locke. 

Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death. 

Would give up Africk into Csefar’s hands. 

And make him lord of half the burning, zone. Addif Cato. 

Learn to be honeft men, give up your leaders, 

And pardon fhall defeend on all the reft. Addifon’s Cato. 
A popifli prieft threatened to excommunicate a Northum¬ 
berland fquire, if he did not give up to him the church 
lands. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

He faw the celeftial deities acSing in a confederacy againft 
him, and immediately gave up a caufe which was excluded 
from all pofHbility of fuccefs. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an argument 
with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling him he wondered 
he would give up the queftion when he had the better, I am 
never afhamed, fays he, to be confuted by one who is mafter 
of fifty legions. Addif As Speftatcr,N°. 239. 

He may be brought to give up the cleared evidence. Atterb. 
The conftant health and longevity of men muft be given up 
alfo, as a groundlefs conceit. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Have the phyficians giv’n up all their hopes? 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? RcWf. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and give up 
to the Romans all their pofleflions in Sicily. Arbuthnot. 

Every one who will not afk for the conduct of God in the 
ftudy of religion, has juft reafon to fear he fhall be left of 
God, and given up a prey to a thoufand prejudices, that he 
{hall be configned over to the follies of his own heart. Watts,. 
Give yourfelf up to fome hours cf leilure. Watts. 

34. To Give up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, fome muft be firft gtVeit 
up to tell them. St Win fleet’s Dcf of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

Our minds naturally give themfelves up to every diverfion 
which they are much accuftomed to; and we always find that 
play, when followed with afiiduity, engrofies the whole 
woman. Addif n’s Guardian, N®. I 2 °* 

Give up your fond paternal pride. 

Nor argue on the weaker fide. Swift- 

A good poet no fooner communicates his W’orks, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature given up to the ambition 

of fame. 2 P°P e ' 

I am 
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J am obliged at this time to fri up my whole applicjtma 

t0 pXs who. through misfortunes, chufe not todfg 
fhould not, however, give up neatneft. A 

XSJAV? *5 of the numb “ t 

‘Ihslecounts were confufed. and he could not then > give 
them 4 - Swi/> on th‘ Difffnt. m Athens and. Rome. 

^ToTlh-W fall on; to give the affault. A phrafe merely 
French, and not worthy of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight s begun; 

The enemy gives on with fury led. tPP*'tL 
Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hooke s Rom. Bjt. 

i Torcbnt; to grow moift; to melt or .often; to thaw. 

' Some things are harder when they come from the fire, and 
afterwards give again, and grow foft; as the cruft of bre , 
"fweetmeal, and fait. Bacon’s Natural W/Iory. 

Onlv a fweet and virtuous foul. 

Like feafon’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. r . . er f".* 

Unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it will fo give again, that 
it will be little better than raw malt. . Mortimer. 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open them once, and 
fpread them : hay is apt to .give in the cock. Mortimer. 

3. To niove. A french phrafe. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground, 

Then nimbly {hifts a thruft, then lends a wound; 

Now back h e gives, then ruflies on amain. Daniel s C.IVar. 
A. To Give in. To go back; to give way. 

The charge was given with fo. well governed fury, that the 
left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced in. Hayw, 

5. To Give in to. [A French phrafe.] To adopt; to embrace. 

This is a geography particular to the medallifts: the poets, 
however, have fometimes given in to it, and furnifti us with 
very good lights for the explication of it. Addifon on Medals. 

This confideration may induce ^ tranflator to give in to thofe 
general phrafes, which have attained a veneration in our lan¬ 
guage from being ufed in the Old Teft^ment- Pope. 

* The whole body of the people are either ftupidly negligent, 
or elfe giving in with all their might to thofe very pradtices 
that are working their deftru&ion. Swift. 

6. To Give off. To ceafe; to forbear. 

The punffhment would be kept from being too much, if 
We gave of as foon as w? perceived that it reached the mind. 

Locke on Education. 

y. To Give over. To ceafe; to a£t no more. 

If they will fpeak to the purpofe, they irmft give over, and 
ftand upon fuch particulars oifty as they can {hew we have 
cither added or abrogated, otherwife than we ought, in the 
matter of church polity. Hooker, b. iii. 

Neither hath Chrift, thro’ union of both natures, incurred 
the damage of either ; left, by being born a man, we {hould 
think he hath given over to be God, or that becaufe he con¬ 
tinued God, therefore he canno.t be man alfo. Hooker , b. v, 
Give not o’er fo: to him again ; intreat him, 

Kneel down before him, hang upon hjs gown ; 

You are too cold. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

Theftateof human adtiqns is fo variable, that to try things 
oft, and never to give over , doth wonders. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/f. 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him 
divers times by an old woman, and ftill anfwered he had no 
leifure; whereupon the woman faid aloud, Why then give 
over to be king. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to {hameful filence brought, 

Yet gives not o’er, though defperate of fuepefs. Milton. 

Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And muft we now give o’er , 

And only end where we begun ? 

In vain this mifehief we have done. 

If we can do no more. Denham. 

It would be well for all authors, if they knew when to give 
over, and to defift from any farther purfuits after fame. Addif 
He coined again, and was forced to give over for the fame 
reafon. Swift. 

9 . To Give out. Topublifh; to proclaim* 

Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that him¬ 
felf was fome great one. Adis viii. 9. 

Julius Caefar laid afleep Pompey’s preparations, by a fame 
that he cunningly gave out hpw Qefar’s own foldiers loved 
him not. • ... Bacon, Efay 60. 

Your ill-wi{hcrs will give cut you are now going to quit 
your fchooi. S Sw fo 

9* To Give out. To ceafe; to yield. 

We are the earth; and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and caff about: 

And ’till they foot and clutch their prey; 

They never cool, much lefs give out. Herbert, 
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Madam, I always believ'd, you fo ftout, 

-ss 

p„,„«-«i. ** K5!£&2X& 

^Perpetual pufhing and affurance put a difficulty out of coutt- 
tenance, and P m ake = a feeming impoffiWxW- <&<* 
Scarce had be fpoken when the cfoud gave 
The miffs flew upward, and diflolv d in day. ) 

His golden helm gives way with ftony blows, . 

Batter’d and flat, and beaten to h.s brows. Ddydens 
GFver. n.f. [from give,] One that gives ; donor, beftower 

tliffributer; granter. 

Well we may afford 

Our givers their own gifts. Milton’s Paradf Lojl , . y. 
By thee how fairly is the^iW now 

Repaid? But gratitude in thee is loft 

Lono- fince Milton’s Paradife Regain d, b. 

‘ I have not liv’d fince firftl heard the news; 

The gift the guilty giver doth accufe. Dry den s Aurengzeie , 
Both gifts deftrudive to the givers prove ; 

Alike both lover-s fall by thofe they love. . . 

Gizzard, n.f. [gfer, French; gigena, L<itin, 1 % & iome-, 

times called gizzern ,] 

1. The ftrong mufculous ftomach pf a fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ftones to convey 
them into their fecond ventricle, the gizzprne. More. 

In birds there is no maftication in the mouth.; but in lucti 
as are not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowe^ into the 
crop, a kind of anteftomach, where it is moiftened by fome 
proper juice from the glandules diftilluig }n there, and thence 
transferred into, the gizzard, or mufculous ftomach. Rty’* 
Flutt’ring there they neftle near the throne, 1 

And lodge in habitations not their own ; > 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Drydjen. } 

2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion or conception of mind; 
as, he frets his gizzard, he harraffes his imagination* 

But that which does them greateft harm. 

Their fpiritual gizzards are top warm ; 

Which puts the overheated fots 

In fevers ftill. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 1 r. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard upon the 
gizzards of our publicans, that the blood fo their veins is not 
half fo dear to them as the treafure they have in their cof¬ 
fers. L’EJlrange. 

Gla'brity. n.f, [from glaber, Latin.] Smoothnefs; bald- 
nefs. “ . . 

Gla'cial. adj. [glacial, French; glad alls, Latin.] Icy; made 
of ice; frozen. 

To GLACIATE, v. n. [glades, Latin; glacer, French.] Tq 
turn into ice. 

Glacia'tion. n.f [from glaciate~\ The a£t of turning foto, 
foe; ice formed. 

Ipe is plain upon the furface of water, but round in hail, 
which is alia a glaciation , and figured in its guttulous defeent 
from the air. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. ii. c. 1. 

GLA'CIS. n. f [ French. ] In fortification, a Hoping 
bank. It is more efpecially taken for that which rangetff 
from the parapet of the covered way to the level on the fide 
of the field, Harris. 

GLAD, adj . [ jlatb, Saxon ; glad, Danifh.] 

1. Cheerful; gay ; in a ftate of hilarity. 

He will he glad in his heart. Ex. Iv. 14. 

They blefled the king, and went unto their tents joyful anfi 
glad of heart. 1 Kings viii. 66. 

2; Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; Ihowy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place {hall he glad for thpm, 
and the defert fhall rejoice apd blofTam as the rofe. If. xxxv. 

3. Pleafed; elevated with joy. It has generally of, fometimes 
at or with before the caufe of gladnefs: perhaps of is moft 
proper, when the caufe of joy i? fomething gained or poftefled ; 
apd at or with , when it is fome accident befallen himfelf pr 
another. 

I am glad to fee your worfhip. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

He hath an uncle in Meffina will be very much glad of 
Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 
He that is glad at calamities lhall not be unpunilhed. Prov. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my friend, 
he will be glad of my repentance. Dryden’s Fables, Pref. 
The gaping woupd gulh’d out a crimfon flood ; 

The Trojan, glpd. with light pf hoftile blood. 

His fauchion drew. Dryden’s Ain. 

I would be glad to learn from thofe who pronpunce that 
the human foul always thinks, hqvv they know it. . Locke, 

4. Pleafipg; exhilarating. 

Her converfation 

tyloreglad to rne than to a mifer mopey is. Sidney, b. i, 

5. Exprefling gladnefs. 

flark! a glad voice the lqnely defert cheers; 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! Pope's Mtfah. 
To Glad. v. a. [from the adjeftiye.] Tq make gl^d; to 
cheer; to exhilarate. 
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He faw rich ne&ar-thaws releafe the rigour 
Gf th’icy North; from froft-bound Atlas’ hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and JLybian fands. Crajhaw . 
It glads me 

To fee fo many virtues thus united. 

To reftore juftice and dethrone oppreffion. Otway. 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. Pope\ 
If juftice Philips’ coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes dilburfes. 

They {hall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. . Swift. 

ToGla'dden. v. a. [from glad.] To cheer; to delight; to 
make glad ; to exhilarate. G 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 

Delight of every eye! When he appear’d, 

A fecret pleafure gladden'd all that faw him. Addifon’s Cato. 
A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and gladdens her, 
when {he does not attend to it. Addifon's Spectator. 

Gla'dder. n.f. [from glad.] One that makes glad; one that 
gladdens ; one that exhilarates. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddefs. Dry den. 

Glade, n.f. [from glopan, to be hot, or to ftiine; whence 
the Damfti glod, and the obfolete Englifli gleed, a red hot 
coal.] A lawn or opening in a wood. " Lucus. It is taken 
for an avenue through a wood, whether open or {haded, and 
has therefore epithets of oppofite meaning. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire; 

But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful {hade. 

Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. ii. 
Lo where they fpy’d, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping lay in fecret {hade. Hubberd's Tale. 

O might I here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening. Milton's ParadifeLoJl> b. ix. 

When any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade , 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 
I {hoot from heaven to give him fafe convoy. Milton. 

For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made. 

And for frelh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. Innocence. 

There, interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades , 

Thin trees arife that fhun each other’s {hades. Pope. 

By the heroes armed {hades, 

Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades ; 

By the youths that dy’d for love, 

Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, reftore Eurydice to life! 

Oh, take the hufband, or reftore the wife! Pope's St. Cecil. 
Gla'den. In.f [from gladius, Latin, a fword.] Swordgrafs : a 
Gla'der. S general name of plants that rife with a broad 
blade like fedge. Junius. 

Gla'dfulness. n.J. [glad and fulnefs.] Joy; gladnefs. 

And there him refts in riotous fuffifance 
Of all hi s gladfulnefs, and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 

Gladia'tor. n. f. [Latin; gladiateur,Y r.J A fwordplayer; 
a prizefighter. 

Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils. 

The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. Denham. 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dry den’s Perf 
Gla'dly. adv. [from glad.] Joyfully; with gayety; with 
merriment; with triumph ; with exultation. 

For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

You are going to fet us right; and ’tis an advantage every 
body will gladly fee you engrofs the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
Gla'dness. n.f [from glad.] Cheerfulnefs; joy; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gladnefs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before : 

The {landing ftreets with fo much joy they view. 

That with lefs grief the perifli’d they deplore. Dryden. 
Gt.a'dsome. adj. [from glad.] 

1. Pleafed ; gay; delighted. 

The higheft angels to and fro defcend. 

From higheft heaven in gladfame company. Fairy Queen. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend. 

And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend : 

Delight to hover near. Dryden's Mn. b. iv. 

2. Caufing joy ; having an appearance of gayety. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay ; 

Of opening heav’n they fung and gladfome day. Prior. 
Gla'dsomely. adv. [from gladfome.] With gayety and de- 
light. 

Gi.a'dsomness. n.f [from gladfome.'] Gayety; (howinefs; 
delight. 

Claire, n.f [jlrer-, Saxon, amber; glar, Daniffi, glafs; glaire, 
French; glarca, Latin.] 
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1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as fhort as water 

2. A kind of halbert. ° n 

To Glaire. v.a. [ glairer , French; from the noun 1 

tr^Lmders^ 1 ^ ° f " ^ WOrd “ ** £ 

GLANCE, n.f. [glantz, German, glitter.] 

1. A fudden fhoot of light or fplendour. 

His ofF’ring foon propitious fire from heav’n 
Confum’d with nimble glance, and grateful fteam : 

The other’s not; for his was not fincere. Milt. Par ad T 

2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fight. * •'*' 

Th f afpetfs j which procure love are not gazings, but 
hidden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lorv 
There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but for a 
moment; fome particularity of a violent paffion, fome grace 
ful action, a fmile, a glance of an eye, a difdainful look and 

a ‘°? fc of k . Dryden's DufUl 

3. A fnatch of fight; a quick view. J J ) 

The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral obje£s with one 
giance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Glance, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To {hoot a fudden ray of fplendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid. 

That glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil ufe. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway’d. Fat. Queen 

When through the gloom th z glancing lightnings fly^ 
Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe. 

2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gall’d me, I confefs ; 

But as the jeft did glance away from me, 

’Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. Sbakefpeare , 

3. To ftrike in an oblique direction. 

Pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent. 

Through Paris’ (hield the forceful weapon went. 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards near his flank defcend$. P 0 p l% 

4* view with a quick caft of the eve; to play the eye. 

O’ th’ hidden up they rife and dance. 

Then fit again, and figh and glance ; 

Then dance again, and kifs. Suckling , 

Mighty duinefs crown’d, 

Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant rounds 
And her Parnaffus glancing o’er at once. 

Behold a hundred fons, and each a dunce. Pope's Dunciad, 
The cooing dove 

Flies thick in am’rous chace, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful fccne. Thomfon. 

5. To cenfure by oblique hints. 

How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I know thy love to Thefeus ? Sbakefpeare. 

Some men glance and dart at others, by juftifying themfelves 
by negatives ; as to fay, this I do not. Bacon , EJfay 23. 

I have never glanced upon the late defigned proceffion of his 
holinefs and his attendants, notwithftanding it might have 
afforded matter to many ludicrous fpeculations. Addif Spell. 

It was objedfed againft him that he had written verfes, 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend do&or, famous for 
duinefs. Swift. 

To Glance, v.a. To move nimbly; to {hoot obliquely. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his lofles, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Sbak. Mer. ofVen. 

Gla'ncingly. adv. [from glance .] In an oblique broken 
manner; tranfiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly , intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 
own voyage. Hakewill an Providence. 

GLAND, n.f. [ glans , Latin; gland , French.] 

All the glands of a human body are reduced to two forts, 
viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a 
little fmooth body, wrapt up in a fine {kin, by which it is 
feparated from all the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to pafs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out: of this fort are the glands in the brain, the 
labial glands, and teftes. A conglomerate gland is compofed 
of many little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt 
up in the common tunicle or membrane. ° Quincy. 

I obferved the abfeefs to have begun deep in the body of thQ 
glands. WiJ'eman's Surgery. 

The glands , which o’er the body fpread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 

Involv’d and twifted with th’ arterial du<ft. 

The rapid motion of the blood obftrudt. Blackm. Creaticn, 

Gla'nders. n.f. [from gland.] In a horfe, is the running of 
corrupt matter from the nofe, which differs in colour accords 
ing to the degree of the malignity, being white, yellow, green 
or black. Farrier's Difr 

His 
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His horfe is poffeft with the glanders, and like to mofe in 
the chine. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Glandiferous, adj. [glans and fero, Latin.] Bearing maft; 
bearing acorns/or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, and numbered amongft the 
glandiferous trees. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

GLA'NDULE. n.f. [ glandula, Latin ; glandule , Fr.J A fmali 
gland ferving to the fecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con¬ 
vey it into the mouth, which are called dufius falivales . Ray. 

GlanduloFity. n.f [ from glandulous .] A colle&ion of 
glands. 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain white and 
oval glandulofties. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Gla'ndULOUS. adj. [ glandulofus, Latin ; glanduleux , Fr. from 
glandule.] Pertaining to the glands; fubfifting in the glands ; 
having the nature of glands. 

There are no tefticles, or parts official unto generation, but 
glandulous fuhftances, that hold the nature of emuntftories. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 17. 
Such conftitutions muft be fubjedf to glandulous tumours 
and ruptures of the lymphatick, and all the difeafes thereon 
dependant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To GLARE, v. n. [glaeren, Dutch,] 

1. To fhine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come fuddenly into the dark, or, 
contrariwife, out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is 
dazzled for a time, and the fight confufed. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell, 

And like the brand of foul Ale&o flame. Fairfax , ii. 
He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit, 
and grofs hyperboles; he maintains majefty in the midft of 
plainnefs ; he ihines, but glares not; and is ftately without 
ambition. Dryden, 

The court of Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light, Dryden's Mn. 

Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe glaring light. 

Which conqueft and fuccefs have thrown upon him. Addjf 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Avaunt, and quit my fight! let the earth hide thee ! 
Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou do’ft glare with. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Look, how pale he glares ! 

His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 

Would make them capable, Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand ; 

But when they met they made a furly ftand. 

And glar’d , like angry lions, as they pafs’d, 

And wiffi’d that ev’ry look might be their laft. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To ftnne oftentatioufly, or with too much laboured luftre. 

7 he moft glaring and notorious paffages are none of the 
fined, or moft correa. Felton on the C/afficis. 

To Glare, v. a. To (boot fuch fplendour as the eye cannot 
bear, J 

One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Glar d lightning, and {hot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accutft that wither’d all their ftrength. Milton. 

Glare, n.f [from the verb.] 

J. Overpowering luftre; fplendour, fuch as dazzles the eye. 

The frame of burnilh’d fteel that caft a glare 
hrom far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dryd. Fab, 
I have grieved to fee a perfon of quality gliding by me in 

fneflr aT 0 d0Ck r “ the morni ‘’g> and looking 7 like a 
fpeeftre amidft a glare of flambeaux, Adiijon's Guardian . 

Here in a grotto, (helter’d clofe from air. 

And fereen’d in fhades from day’s detefted glare. 

A fiemf piercing look. ** * th ‘ L °‘*' 

About them round, 

Gl Jt r™ n °Z hG r ft / alks Wi £ fiery slare - Mlu Par “ d - p oft. 

r rn [glarnux, Fr. glareofus, Latin, from olairi 1 

Confiding of vifcous tranfparent matter, like the whit! of an 

AppHed *° an ? thi ‘’S -O' (hocking: as, a 

GLASS H.y. [ 5 l $r , Saxon; glas, Dutch, as Pezon imagines 
from glue, Bntilh, gre e„. L? Erie it is calledS Tnf this 

ita “ **'■ te " s r “ <■»» 

I " d “• “ d *“• •> 
The word \ glafs cometh from the Belgick and Hi eh Dutch • 
■ Whid > 4 f -o3 h t?em C to 

whofe^lSrKSs^ m the p La l n ’ Whic ' d is 

3 d d ^ » 

tWre that the fubtleft chvmicaK 1S a °° f fo clofe a te x- 
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Difploding murdVous bowels, fragments of fteel 

And ftones, and glafs and nitrous grain ad.u.ft, Phillips 

2. A glafs veffel of any kind. 

I’ll fee no. more; 

And yet the eighth appears, who. bears a.glafs. 

Which {hews me many more, Sbakefpeare's, Macbeth 

3. A looking-glafs; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and glafs, copy and book. 

That fafhion’d others. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV, p. ii. 

He fpreads his fubtile nets from fight. 

With twinkling glajjes, to betray 

The larks that in the meflies light. Dryden’s Horace. 

4. An Hour Glass, A glafs ufed in measuring time by the 
flux of fand. 

Were my wife’s liver 
Infe&ed as her life, {he would not live 
The running of one glafs. Shakef Winter's Tale<, 

5. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. 

To this laft coftly treaty, 

That fwallow’d fomuch treafure, and like & glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

When t;hy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purfue the fparkling glafs, befure 

’Tis time to fhun it. Phillips , 

6. The quantity of wine ufually contained in 3 glafs ; 3 
draught. 

While a man thinks one glafs more will not make him 
drunk, that one glafs hath difabled him from well difeerning 
his prefent condition. Taylor's Rule of living holy , 

The firft glafs may pafs for health, the fecond for good- 
humour, the third for our friends; but the fourth is for on: 
enemies, _ Temple, 

y. A perfpe&ive glafs. 

Like thofe who have furveyed the moon by glaffes , I can 
only tell of anew and {hining world above us; but not relate 
the riches and glories of the place, Dryden^ 

Glass, adj. Vitreous; made of glafs, 

Get thee glafs eyes; 

And, like a feurvy politician, feem 

To fee the things thou do’ft not. Shakefp. King Lear , 

Glafs bottles are more fit for this fecond fining than thofg 
of wood. Mortimer's Husbandry* 

To Glass, v. a. 

1. To fee as in a glafs; to reprefent as in a glafs or mirrour. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility, Sidney, h & 

2. To cafe in glafs, 

Methought all his fenfes were loekt in his eye. 

As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 

Who tend’ring their own worth, from whence they were 

Shjji, 

Did point out to buy them, along as you paft, Sfaiefp* 

3. To cover with glafs ; to glaze. 

I have obferved little grains of filver to lie hid in the fmal! 
cavities, perhaps glaffed over by a vitrifying heat, in crucibles 
wherein filver has been long kept in fufion. Boyle. 

Gla/ssfurnace. n.f [glafs and furnace ,] A furnace in 
which glafs is made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of 3 
glafsfurnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man s fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened into a certainty that it is fomething more than bare 
imagination. . jr^ 

Gla ssgazing. adj. [glafs and gazing.] Finical ; often con. 
templating himfelf in a mirrour. 

A whorfon, glaffgazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue. 
c \, . / Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Gl A ssgrinder, «. f [glafs and grinder.] One whofe trade 
is to polilh and grind glafs. 

The glajfgrinders complain of the trouble they meet 

with. p f 

Glasshouse, n.f. [glafs and houfa A houfe where glafst 
manufadlured. 43 

I remember to ?have met with an old Roman Mofalc. 
compofed of httle pieces of clay half vitrified, and prepared 
at the glajshoufes. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Gla SSMAN. n,y. [glafs and man.] Gne who fells glafs. 7 

trUjS&t £ “" 

Gla'ssmexal. n./ [glafs and metal.] Glqfs in fufion. ^ 
with made ° f th£ ‘ nCWPW ^S/ “PP-<7 brafs 
Gla'sswork. n.f [glafs and «wl.] Mvmh&oxy 

of ftones y h h K e ( VCniC D e glafe iS 2 mixtUr6 ’ ^ ^ pOrHons, 

kali vatVredGn ^ the ^ ei of a 

rnH is g h! m t defe « between Alexandria and Rofetta 3 

theaft,e 7 s E , gy P tla ^ ufed for fuel, and then they orulh 
the a lhes into lumps like a flone, and fo fell them to the Ve- 
netians for th elr glaf mr ks, Natural Hiftory, 

QlaFswor^ 
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GlaCswort. n.f. [falicornia, or faltwort.J 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empalement; fo? 
the ftamina, or chives, and the embryoes grow on the extreme 
part of the leaves : thefe embryoes afterward become pods or 
bladders, which for the moft part contain one feed. The 
fpecies are two. Thefe plants grow on the fea-coafts in 
many parts of Europe, and upon the fhores in feveral places 
of England which are wafhed every tide with the fait water. 
The inhabitants, near the fea.-coaft where thefe plants grow, 
cut them up toward the latter end of Summer, when they are 
fully grown; and, after having dried them in the fun, they 
burn them for their afhes, which, are ufed in making of glafe 
and foap. Thefe herbs are by the country people called kelp, 
and are promifeuoufly gathered fox ufe. From the afhes of 
thefe plants is extradfed the fait called fal kali, or alkali, much 
ufed by the chymifts. Miller, 

For the fine glafs we ufe the pureft of the fineft fand,and the 
afhes of chali or glajjwort ; and for the coarfer or green fort, 
the afhes of brake or other plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Gla'ssy. adj. [from glafs.] 

1. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is a fand, 
which, of all others, hath moft affinity with glafs; infomuch 
as other minerals laid in it turn to a glaffy fubftance. Bacon. 

2. Refembling glafs, as in fmoothnefs or luftre, or brittlenefs. 

Man ! proud man ! 

Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what he’s moft afliirM: 

His glaffy effence, like an angry ape, 

Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heav*n, 

As makes the angels weep. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 

That fhews his hoary leaves in the glaffy ft ream. Shak. Ham. 
The magnet attra&eth the fhining or glaffy powder brought 
from the Indies, ufually employed in writing-duft. Brown. 
Whofe womb produc’d th o glaffy ice ? Who bred 
The hoary frofts that fall on Winter’s head ? Sandys. 

A hundred fweep, 

With ftrefehing oars, the glaffy deep. Dryden's JEn. 

Gla'stonbury n.f A fpecies of Medlar, whichfee. 

This fpecies of thorn produces fome bunches of flowers in 
Winter, and flowers again in the Spring, and in no other 
refpedf differs from the common hawthorn. Miller. 

Glauco'ma. n.f [yXocwupcc, glaucome, , French.] A fault 
in the eye, which changes the cryftalline humour into a 
greyifh colour, without detriment of fight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly underftood by luffufion. • Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the cataraft. Sharp. 
Glave. n.f [ glaive, French; glaif a hook, Welfh. Glam 
is Erfe for a broad fword.] A broad fword ; a falchion. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try’d. 

Not furely arm’d in fteel or iron ftrong, 

But each a glave had pendant by his fide. Fairfax , b. 1. 

When zeal, with aged clubs and gloves. 

Gave chace to rockets and white ftaves. Hudibras, p. m. 
To Glaver. v.n. [glave, Welfh, flattery; jhpan, Saxon, to 
flatter. It is ftill retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their diftempers, intermiflions, and pa- 
roxyfms, as well as natural bodies; and zglavering council is 
as dangerous on the one hand as a wheedling pneft, or a flat¬ 
tering phyfician is on the other. VEflrange x Fables. 

To Glaze, v.a. [Toglafs, only accidentally varied.] 

1. To furnifh with windows of glafs. . 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, richly 
handed, and glazed with cryftalline glafs. Bacon s Effays. 

2. To°cover with glafs, as potters do their earthen ware; [from 
the French glaije, argilla.] 

o. To overlay with fomething fliining and pellucid. 

Sorrow’s eye, glaz'd with blinding tears, „ TT 

Divides one thing entire to many objeas. Shakejp. K. n. 
The reafon of one man operates on that of another in all 
true oratory; wherein though with other ornaments he may 
glaze and brandifh the weapons, yet is it found reafon that 
carries the ftroke home. Grew’sCofm. Sac. b. u. r 6 

White, with other ftrong colours, with -which, we^nt 
that which wc intend to glaze, are the hfe, the fp.nt, and the 

luftre of it. ,, Dr tZ f J,2\ 

Gla'zier. n.f. [corrupted from gafteror g tatar,cS 

One whofe trade is to make glafs windows. Other manu 
faclurers of glafs are otherwife named. , 

Into rabbets the feveral panes of glaffwork are let, a 
faftened by the glazier. Moxon s Mech. Exer f 

The dext’rous glazier ftrong; returns the bound, ^ 

And singling fafhes on the penthoufe found. Gay s Trivia. 
Glead. n.f. A buzzard hawk ; a kite. It retains that name 

in Scotland. f r . . 

GLEAM, n.f [ jehoma, Saxon.] Sudden moot of nghG 

luftre; brightnefs. 

Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Upon feven hills to fpread his gladfome gleam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green, 

Alone the banks of the Aufimian ftream* 
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At laft a gleam 

Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hafte 
His travell’d fteps. Milton's Paradife Lofl^ ^ 

As I bent down to look juft oppofite, 

A fhape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d. 

Bending to look on me. Milton's Paradife La/l t b, iy. 
Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot to laft ; 

Wat’ry it fhines, and will be foon o'ercaft. Dryd_. Aurengz. 

We ken them from afar ; the Getting fun 
Plays on their fliining arms and burnifh’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Add'tfon's Cato, 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are feen, 

And floating forefts paint the waves with green. Peps, 
Nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

Around the dreary coaft. 

But dreadful gleams , 

Fires that glow, 

Shrieks of woe. Pope's St. Cecil! 

To Gleam, v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To Aline with fudden corufcation. 

Obfervant of approaching day. 

The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firft faint gleaming in the dappled Eaft. Thomf. Summer* 

Y e glearnings, of departed peace 
Shine out your laft. Tbomfan's Spring, 

3. To fhine. 

On each hand the gufliing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade white dafhing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vifta’s through the trees. Thomfon. 

Gle'amy. adj. [from gleam.’] Flafhing; darting fudden coruf 
cations of light. 

In brazen arms, that caft a gleamy ray, 

Swift through the town the warriour bends his way. Pope . 
To GLEAN, v. a. [ glaner , French, as Skinner thinks, from 
granum.] 

1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveft leave behind. 

She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. Ruthn, 
Cheap conqueft for his following friends remain'd; 

He reap’d the field, and they but only glean'd. Dry den, 

She went, by hard neceffity compell’d, 

To glean Palaemon’s fields. Thomf or?s Autumn, 

2. To gather anything thinlyfcattered. 

Gather 

So much as from oecafions you may glean. 

If aught, to us unknown, affli&s him thus. Shakef. Hamlet, 
That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, card’nal, by extortion. Shak. //.VIII, 
They gleaned of them in the highways five thoufand men. 

_ Judg. xx. 45* 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 

When his refulgent arms flafti’d through the ftiady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 1 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear r 

Drove headlong to their fliips, and glean'd the routed rear.) 

Dry den's /En. b. vi. 

In the knowledge of bodies we muft be content to glean 
what we can from particular experiments ; fince we cannot, 
from a difeovery of their real effences, grafp at a time whole 
(heaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature and properties 
of whole fpecies together. goae ‘ 

Glean, n.f. [from the verb,] Colle&ion made labonoully 
by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs : 

He fpoils the faffron. Dry dens Y\rg. Georg. M* 

Gle'aner. n.f. [from glean.] 
x. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which fcarce the firm philofopher can fcorn, 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. Tl?ornf Autumn* 
2 . One who gathers any thing flowly and laborioufly. 

An ordinary coffee-houfe gleaner of the city is an artfn 
ftatefman, and as much fuperior to him, a3 a man conyer an 
about the court is to a fhopkeeper. w a 

Gi.e'aning. n.f. [from glean.] The aeft of gleaning, or tain » 
gleaned. _ . 

There fhall be as the (baking of an olive-tree, and as ^ 
gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done. ^ ’ 

The orphan and widow are members of the fame comino 
family, and have a right to be fupported out of the 1I ^ coiri , 
of it, as the poor Jews had to gather the gleanings of the ri. 
man’s harveft. Atterbury’l S'l*"”' 

GLEBE, n.f [gleba , Latin.] 
i. Turf; foil; ground. 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 

With herds the paftures throng’d, with flocks the hills. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, , 

Great heats will follow? and large crops of gram, J 

Sleeping 
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Unbinds the plcbe, and calls them out to day. G a>tb. 

2. The land pofieffed as part of the revenue of an ecclefiaftical 
benefice. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a par foil age is of three 
forts: the one in land, commonly called the glebe ; another in 
tythe. which is a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; the 
third, in other offerings beftowed upon God and his church 
by the people Spelman. 

A trefpafs done on a parfon’s glebe land, which is a freehold, 
cannot be tried in a fpiritual court. Aylffe's Par ergon. 

Many parilhes have not an inch of glebe. Swift. 

Gle'bous. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. Diet. 

Gle'by. adj. [from glebe] Turfy; perhaps in the following 
paflage fat or fruitful, if it has indeed any meaning. 
Pernicious flatt’ry ! thy malignant feeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue’s gleby land, 

With rifing pride amidft the corn appear. 

And choke the hopes and harveft of the year. Prior. 

Glede. n.f. [ jh&aghse, Saxon.] A kite. 

Yc (hall not eat th oglede, the kite, and the vulture. Dcutr. 
GLEE, n.f [^lij^c, Saxon] Joy; merriment; gayety. It 
anciently fignified mufick played at feafts. It is net now ufed, 
except in ludicrous writing, or with fome mixture of irony 
and contempt. J 

She marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 

Whom all the people follow with great glee. Fairy Queen. 
Many wayfarers make themfelves glee, by puttino- the in¬ 
habitants in mind of their privilege; who again foreflow not 
to baigne them with perfume. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

And his fportive limbs, 

This way and that convolv’d, in frilkful glee 

Their frofteks play Thmfin's Sfrhg. 

Is Blouzelinda dead ? Farevve! my glee ' 

No happinels is now referv’d for me. * ' Gay’s Paflorah. 

Gleed. 71. f. [from 5 Iopan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot glow- 
ingcoal. A provincial and obfolete word. 6 

Gle'efui.. adj. [glee and/;<//.] Gay; merry; cheerful. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’ft thou fad, 

GleeT » 7& thinS S d ° th 7 k L a g r eful bm{i ? Sbahfpeare. 
GLEEK n./ Ghj^e, Saxon.] Muhck; ormuf.cian. 

What will you give us ?-No money, but the el eh ■ I 

will give you the mmftrel. Shakejp. Romeo aj Juliet 

To Gleek. v. a. [ 5 h 5 man, in Saxon, is a mimick ora droll ] 

1. Tofneer; togibe; todrollupon. J 

I can gleek upon occafion. Sbakefp. Miclf. Night’s Dream. 
orArice. Cen ° r gall ' ng at thi 4™tlman twice 

Z ’timf C d| land • t h S r ftl11 r ^ ained ’ and rigniSes ^fool M fpend 
time idly, with fomething of mimickry or drollerv 

ToGleen. v. To fliine with heat or polifh. 'f k no w not 
the original notion of this word : it may be of the far^ce 
With glow or with gleam. ’ e an,e r,lce 

I 1 kofe who labour 

r/^Ti t 0rSe ’n' V | 10 Cdge the crooked feythe, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aTd! '' arden t ‘ Mv p .. . 

xli&aif'Saxon ^t' IS Wri f t ?7 b y Skinner glitt, and derived from 
mnningfrom’afo/e" ^ A fa " i0U5 a -hor 
^ There then lay a hard dry efehar, without either matter or 
To Gleet, v. n. [from the noun.] i Surgery. 

H, d ?u 0r K 0 v. ze With a thin fanious fttjttor. 

into it tote boL‘ nfl r ed a " d f r e M d ; 1 nladc a " incifion 

drops. * h not on] y bled > but gleeted a few 

2 . To run flowly. hViJ'eman's Surgery. 

fufficiemto make'cloud"^ whil* fUn - UC l h <)Uantities as 
atmofphere, ’till they bit’againft the fid rned f U ? a ” d d ° Wn t,le 

^ ^ h0fe inncr P arts > bdn s ho^UrndTon^.tffordTm 

Gle'ety. adj. [from Fleet 1 T^i , • Chqnc'sPbil. Princ. 

If th p aJk 7 . get 'l Ichory; thinly fanious 

between two hills. ada ^ e J a depreflion 

trom me b*s madding mind is ftart 
And wooes the widow's daughter of tht w 
Glew. n.f. [gluten Isfinl T h ^ Spenfer. 
(blving tiepin nf w ] . A , vl .(bous cement made by dif 

See Cede ' “ m b0lIin g -d drying 


i ...... ....... & ,V[.. 

twilled together, wich a noofe that dipt as glib as a! 


irucaccner s 
JsrbuthrioU 


2. Smooth; voluble. 

I want that glib and oily art 
To fpeak and ptirpofe not, fince what I well intend; 

1*11 do’t before I fpeak. Shakefpearcs King Lean 

There was never fo much glib nonfenfe piit together in well 
founding Englifh. ° Locke. 

Now Curl his (hop from rubbifli drains ; 

Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remaids : 

A.nd then, to make them pafs th vglibber^ 

Revis’d by Tibbald; Moore, and Cibben Swift. 

Be fure he’s a fine fpoken man ; 

Do but hear on the clei*gy how glib his tongue fan. Swift. 
Glib, n.f 

They have another ciiflom from the Scythians, the wearing 
of mantles and long glibs ; which is a thick curled bufli of. 
hair hanging down over their eyes, and monftroufly difguifing. 

t b em - Spenfer bn Ireland. 

To Glib, v- a. [from the adje/live.] To caftrate. 

^ I’ll geld them all : fourteen they (hall not fee, 

To bring falle generations ; they are coheirs 
And I had rather glib myfclf than they 
Should not produce fair iflue. Shakejp. Winter's Tale . 

Gli'bly. adv. [from glib.] Smoothly ; volubly. 

Many who would ftartle at an oath, whofe flomachs as well 
as consciences recoil at an obfeenity, do yet Aide glibly into a 
detra&ion. Government of the Tonrue 

Gli eness. n.f. [from glib.] Smooth’neis; fiipperinels. 

A polifh’d ice-like glibnejs doth enfold 

Zi er0ck ’ . , _ Chapman’s OJyJfey: 

The tongue is the moft ready for motion of any member 
needs not fo much as the flexure of a joint, and by accefs of 
humours acquires a glibnejs too, the more to facilitate its 

TfUGnnV f i c Government of the Tongue. 
? L J DE * f Saxon; ghjden^ Dutch.] ^ 

1. 1 o flow gently and filently. 

By Eaft, among the dufty vallie^, glide 
The ftlver ftreams of Jordan’s cryftal flood. Fairfax, l. Hi, 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide. 

In double ftreams the friny waters glide. Drvdm's /Fr, 
Juft before the confines of the wood, * ' ^ 

Thogluhng Lethe leads her filent flood. Drvdeds 
\/here ftray the Mufes, in what lawn or grove? 

In thofe lair fields where facred Ifis glides, 

^° r e l fe wIlere Cam bis winding vales divides. p Dte . 

2. 1 o pafs gently and without tumult. P 

Ye gliding' gbofts, permit me to relate 
I he my flick wonders of your filent ft ate. DrvdJs 

3. lo move fwiftly and fmoothly along. ^ U 

If one of mean affairs & 

E f. a )- P| ad E a week, why may not I 

Lihde thither in a day ? c, , 

Shoals of f.fh, with fins and fliining ’ 

c ule under the green wave. ’ 

A H f tr ™ lbrd , e ' ,er y limb, and felt a fmart M ‘ t0n * 

As if cold fteel had glided through his heart D*rd F„hl 
All things are beheld as in a haft V mo rn K , 
objeas only glide before the eye and disappear DrJ 

faoo 'to/,' [0mtheVerb ' J La P fei ad: or manner of paffing 
About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly^ d 

Seeing Orlando it unlink'd itfelf ' 

And with indented^, did flip a ’w av 

into a bufh. cF , , 

Gt,,C Th"7 Onethnr g f7r i>Va& ' V ' 

Heyh:t“‘; t0myhearCdidS,idCi '' 


Therewith my foul was fliai-ply <r r \^ 
ou«_h wounds foon wavpn mirio. 13 * 


i. 


Spjfcr'sPajicrah 

A Incer; a feoff; 


:h wounds foon waxen wider/ 

GLI a E ' 1 Sa x«n. See Gleek.] 

a flout. Not now in ufe. J 

Now where’s the baftard’s braves, and Charles hi s W,^ ? 

To Gli'mmer. v .„. [s , immcr ’' v1 - P-i- 

Dutch, to glow.] 5 * offline; glimmen ; 

To fhine faintly. 

Thar ff At‘ <h ,' ning > and evident, 

He°nwt bowers and "gtde?’ 5 ^ Shaie fP ear ‘- 

10 I Mi'ten, 

See'ft 
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Sec’ll thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

T he feat of defolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of thefe livid flames 
Calls pale and dreadful ? Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

The facred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton's Pcradife Lofi, b. »• 

Through thefe fad {hades this chaos in my foul, 

Some feeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The rifiog motion of an infant ray . 

Shot glimm'ring through the cloud, and promis’d day. I nor. 

Oft by the winds, extiruft the fignal l;es ; ? . 

Or fmother’d in the glimm ring fockct dies. Gay s liivia . 

When rofy morning glimmer'd o’er the dales, ^ 

He drove to pafture all the lully males. Pope s UdyJJey. 

2. To be perceived imperfe&Iy ; to appear faintly. 

On the way the baggage poll-boy, who had been at court, 
cot a glimmer Pg who they were. • . , l rotten. 

The Pagan priefthood was always in the druids; 
and there v/as a perceivable glimmering of the Jewifh rites in 
it, though much corrupted. Swift. 

Gli'mmer. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint fpiendour ; weak light. 

2. A kind of foflil. 

The leflfer maflfes that are lodged in fparryand ftony bodies, 
difperfedly, from their fliining and glimmering, were an in¬ 
ducement to the writers of foflils to give thofe bodies the 
name of mica and glimmer. Woodward on tojjis. 

Stones which arc compofed of plates, that are generally plain 
and parallel, and that are flexible and elaftick : talc, catfilver, 
or glimmer, of which there are three forts, the yellow or 
crolden, the white or filvery, and the black. Woodward. 

Glimpse, n f. [ glimmen , Dutch, to glow.] 

1. A weak faint light. 

Such vail room in nature, 

Only to (bine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey d fo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them. . Mdt. Pgr. Loft. 

Thoufands of things, which now either wholly efcape our 
apprehenfions, or, which our fhortfighted reafon having got 
fome faint glimpfe of, we, in the dark, grope after. Locke. 

2. A quick flaihing light. . , „ T » 

Lio'ht as the lightning glimpfe^ they ran ? Miltons P. Lojt. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires; 

My manhood, long milled by wandering fires, 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 

My pride ftruck out new fpangles of her own. Dryden. 

\. Tranfitory luflre. 

If I, celeflial fire, in aught 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

One.glimpfe of glory to my iffue give; 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live. Dryd. Fab.es. 

a. Short fleeting enjoyment. „ . . . 

If, while this weary’d flefh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 

If hap’ly be thy will that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 

From now, from inflant now, great fire, dilpel 

The clouds that prefs my foul. Drior. 

c. A fhort tranfitory view. . 

O friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hailing this way, and now by glimpfe difeern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the Iliad e. Milt. Pa?. Lojl. 
Some he punilheth exemplarily in this world, that we might 
from thence have a tafle or glimpfe of his prefent juitice. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

A man, ufed to fuch fort of refleaions, fees as much at one 
glimpfe as would require a long difeourfe to lay before another, 
and make out in one entire and gradual deduSton. Locke. 
What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain d. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden s Virgil, 
b. The exhibition of a faint refemblance. • 

There is no man hath a virtue that he has not z glimpfe of 

Shahefpeare s Froilus and Greff da. 

To Gli'sten. v.n. [glittan, German.] To'fhine, tofparkle 

with light. . 

The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next th eglifening earth, 

With looks of dumb dcfpair. l 

The ladles eyes glijlencd with pleafure. Richard]on s ramela. 
ToGli'ster. v.n. [glittan, German; gliferen, Dutch.] Io 

fhine; to be bright. „ 

The wars flame mod in Summer, and the helmets g J 
brighteft in the faired funfliine. Spenfer on bean 

How he glifters 

Through my dark rud ! And how his piety f 

Does my deeds make the blacker! Shakefp. Winter s Ta.e. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 
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Than to be perk’d up in a gliflering^ grief, 

And wear a golden for row. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

The golden fun 

Gallops the zodiack in his glifl'r'vg ' coach. ^ Shake heave. 

All that ghfiers is not gold. Skakejp. A fetch, of Per,ice. 

You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 

Elfe that glifie- ' d in Whitehall. Pen. Johnf Underwoods. 
When the fun {hone upon the ILields of gold and brafs; 
the mountains giijlered therewith, and fliined like lamps of 
fire. . 1 Mac. vi. 39 . 

Gtijlerd in one fnakc, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition. Milton's Paradife lof, b. \t 

It confifled not of rubies, yet the fmall pieces ot it wert 
of a plealant rcdidi colour, and glijlcted prettily, ^ Bode, 
Gli'ster. n.f [Properly written c.yjicr, from 
Clyster. 

Now enters Bufii with nev/ date airs. 

His lordfhip’s premier minider 

And who, in all profound aftairs. 

Is held as needful as his glifler. Swift. 

Choler is the natural glifler, or one excretion whereby na¬ 
ture excluded! another; which, defeending daily unto the 
bowels, extimulates thofe paits, and excises them unto ex- 
pulfion. Brown's Vrlgcn Errours , b. iii. c.i. 

To Glitter, v.n. [glrtmian, Saxon] 

1. To fhine; to exhibit luftre; to gleam. 

Steel glofles are more refplendent than the like plates of 
brafs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon's Bkyf Ran. 
Before the battle joins, from afar 
The field yet. glitters with the pomp of war. Dr den's Virg 
Scarce had’d thou time t’ unlheath thy coriqu’ring blade; 

It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. Granville. 

2. To be fpecious ; to beflriking. 

Let them on the one hand fet the mod Jittering tempta¬ 
tions to difeord, and on the other the dii'mal efie&s of it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Gli'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] Ludre; bright fhovv; 
fpiendour. 

V Clad 

Widi what permifflve glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.t. 

A man has reafon not to flourifh too much upon th eglitt.r 
of his fortune, for fear there fhould be too much alloy in it. 

Collier on Pride. 

Gli'tterand. Shining; fparkling. A participle ufed by 
Chaucer and the old Englifh poets. This participial termina¬ 
tion is dill retained in Scotland. 

Gli'tteringly. adv. [from glitter.'] With finning luflre. 
To Gloar. v. a. [ gloeren, Dutch. ] 

1. To fquint; to look afkew. Skinner. 

2. In Scotland, to dare: as, what a gloarand quean. 

To Gloat, v. n. [This word I conceive to be ignorantly 
written for ghar.] To cad fide glances as a timorous lover. 
Teach every grace to fmile in your behalf, ^ 

And her deluding eyes to gloat for you. Bowes fa. Urn. 
Glo'bard. n.f [from glow.] Aglow-worm. 

Globated. ad}, [from globe.} Formed in fhape of a go e, 
fpherical; fpheroidical. 

GLOBE, n.f. [globe, French ; globus, Latin ] 

1. A fphere; a ball; a round body; a body of which ev f 
part of the furface is at the lame didance from the centre. 

2 . The terraqueous ball. 

The youth, whofe fortune the vad globe obey 0, 

Finding his royal enemy betray’d, 

Wept at his fall. • ^ k 

Where God declares his intention to give thisdormmo i 
is plain he meant that he would make a fpeaes ° { cr ^ u 
that fhould have dominion over the other fpecies ot ^ 

redrial globe. • , e ge0 . 

2. A fphere in which the various regions of the eartii » 
graphically depi£led, or in which the conflel attons 
down according to their places in the fky. 

The adrologer who fpells the dars, 

Midakes his gibe, and in her brighter eye . ^ 

Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. 

Thefe are the dars, 

But raife thy thought from finfe, nor think to n £ r(( cb. 
Such figures there as are in globes defign d. 

4. A body of foldiers drawn into a circle. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, Milton. 

With bright imblazcfiing, and horrent arm *- 
Globe An.arar.tk, or euertajtwg fi-.vier. »•)■ 1 w |,ich 

The flowers are fmall, and cut into four fcgnie 
are colledled into fquamofe heads: from each oi t • ■ ^ 

is produced a Angle flower: the ovary in the ’ ot - a t bin 
flower becomes a roundifh crooked iced, containC * p/LJk* 
peilicule or fkin. 

Globe Daify. n.f A kind of flower. (g L os? 
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Glob * Frt. n.f. A kind of orbicular fifh. 

Gr ore Ranunculus, n.f [belle boro-ranunculus.] • 

It hath Angle circumfcribed leaves, like the ranunculus : tne 
cup of the lower confifls of five fmall leaves of the fame 
colour with the flower. Miller. 

^ L °It hatjf the whole appearance of athiflle: the leaves are 
produced alternately: the florets confid of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments, and is hollow, and each angle 
floret has a fcaly cup : the flowers are collected into a fpheri¬ 
cal head, which has the common cup or covering. Milter. 

GLOBOSE, adj. [Jobfas, Latin.] Spherical; rounc. 

Regions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth. 

And all the fea ; from one entire globofe 

Stretch’d into longitude. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 

1 hen form’d the moon 

Globofe , and ev’ry magnitude of dars. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Globo'sity. n.f [from gLboje.] Sphericity; fpherlealnefs. 
Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen to tnem that 
live more eaderly, when the fun is elevated fix degrees above 
the horizon, fhould be feen to them that live one degree more 
wederly, where the fun is but five degrees above the horizon, 
and fo lower and lower proportionably, ’till at lad it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but the globofity of the 
eart j 1< Ray on the Creation. 

.Glo'bous. adj. [glcbofus, Latin. When the accent is intended 
to be on the lad fyllable, the word fhould be written globofe , 
when on the fird globous: I have transferred hither a paflage 
of Milton , in which this rule has been negleded.] Spheri¬ 
cal ; round. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this globofe earth in plain outfpread, 

Such are the courts of God ! Milton. 

The brazen indruments of death difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid dreaming clouds ; 

Large globous irons fly, of dreadful hifs, 

Singeing the air. Phillips . 

Glo'bular. adj. [ globulus , Latin.] In form of a fmall fphere; 
round; fpherical. 

The figure of the atoms of all vifible fluids feemeth to be 
globular , there being no other figure fo well fitted to the 
making of fluidity. Grew's Cofmol. Saer. b. i. c. 2. 

GLO'BULARIA. n. f. [Lat. globulaire, Fr. j AFofculous flower, 
confiding of many florets, which are divided into feveral feg¬ 
ments, and have one lip. Miller. 

GLO'BULE. n .f [ globule , Fr. globulus, Lat ] Such a fmall par- 
tide of matter as is of a globular or fpherical figure, as the red 
particles of the blood, which fwim in a tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difeovered by the microfcope. Thefe will attrafl 
one another when they come within a due didance, and unite 
like the fpheres of quickfilver. Quincy. 

The haildones have opaque globules of fnovv in their centre, 
to intercept the light within the halo. Newton's Opt. 

Blood confids of red globules , fwiniming in a thin liquor 
called ferum : the red globules are eladick, and will break : 
the vefiels which admit the fmaller globule, cannot admit the 
greater without a difeafe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Glo'bulous. adj. [from globule.] In form of a fmall fphere ; 
round. 

The whitenefs of fuch globulous particles proceeds from the 
air included in the froth. Boyle. 

To Glo'merate. v. a. [ glomero , Latin.] To gather into a 
ball or fphere. 

Glomera'tion. n.f. [glomeratio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of forming into a ball or fphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confideth of a glomeration of fmall drops, 
which cannot poflibly fall but from the air that is very low. 

Bacon's Natural Hijiory, N°. 832. 

Glo'merous. adj. [ glomerofus , Latin.] Gathered into a ball 
or fphere. 

GLOOM, n.f [ gloman^, Saxon, twilight.] 

1. Imperfedl darknefs; difmalnefs ; obfeurity ; defe£l of light. 

Glowing embers through the room. 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton . 

This the feat, 

That we mud change for he-av’n ? This mournful gloom, 
For that celedial light ? Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

The dill night, not now, as ere men fell, 

Wholfome, and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d j with damps, and dreadful gloom. Milton. 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in thy bloom, 

Lod in a convent’s folitary gloom. Pope. 

L Cloudinefs of afpedl; heavinefs of mind; fullennefs. 

1 0 Gloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

t. To fhine obfeurely, as the twilight. This fenfe is not now 
in ufe. 


His glid’ring armour made 
A little glooming light much like a Ihade. 
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Scarcely had Phoebus in th e. glooming Eaft 
Yet harnefled his fiery footed team. openjn. 

2. To be cl®udy ; to be dark. 

3. To be melancholy ; tobefullen. 

Gloo'mily. adv. [from giomy.] 

1. Obfeurely; dimly; without perfect light; dlf ™ a1 £ 

2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpefl; with dark intentions, 

See, he comes: how gloomily he looks! Dryden. 

Gloomi y retir’d 

The villain fpider lives; Thomfon s Summer. 

Gloominess, n.f. [from gloomy ] 

j. W*int of light; obfeurity ; impenea light ; difmalnefs. , 

2. Want of cheerfulnefs; cioudmeis ci look; heavinefs Oi 

mind; melancholy. . , 

Negleft fpreads gloominefs upon their humour, and makes 

them grow fullen and unconverfable. _ Cltier of 
. The gloominefs in which fometirr.es the minds of the belt . 
men are involved, very often Hands in need of fuch little in¬ 
citements to mirth and laughter as are apt to difperfe mclan- 
choly . - Addifcn's Spectator , N°. 1 ? c. 

Gloo'my. adj. [from gloom.] . f fc 

1. Obfcure; imperfeaiy illuminated; almoft dark; dilmai toi 

want of light, 

Thefe were from without 
The growing naileries, which Adam faw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomiejl {bade* 

To forrow abandon’d. Milton's Paradife Lcjl$ b. X. 

Deep in a cavern dwells the drowfy god, 

Whofe gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun, 

Nor fettin^ vifits, nor the lightfome noon. Drydeh's Fables. 
The furface of the earth is clearer os gloomier, juft as the 
fun is bright or more overcaft. Pope's Letter r. 

2. Dark of complexion. 

That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flow’rs, 

Herfelf a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather’d. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

3. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look ; heavy of heart. 

Glo'ried. adj. [from glory.] Illuftrious; honourable j deco¬ 
rated with glory; dignified with honours. 

Old refpedl, 

As I fuppofe, toward your once glory d friend, 

My fon now captive, hither hath inform’d 

Your younger feet, while mine call back with age 

Came lagging after. Milton's Agonijles. 

Glorifica'tiON. n.f. [ glorifcation,Fr. from glorify. ] The 
a£l of giving glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with thanks¬ 
giving for the prefervation of you the laft night, with the glo¬ 
rification of God for the works of the creation. Fay loro 

To GLO'RIFY. v.a. [glorificr, French; glorifico, Latin.] 

1. To procure honour or praife to one. 

Two fuch filvef currents, w r hen they join. 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Shakefp. K. 'John , 
Juftice is their virtue : that alone 
Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. Daniel. 

2. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above all things, 
is with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker, b. v% 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not at that 
time firft begun ; but received long before, and alleged at that 
time as an argument for the truth. Hooker , b. v. f 42; 

Good fellow, tell us here the circumftance, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Shakefp. Henry VL 
All nations fliall glorify thy name. Pf Ixxxvi. 9. 

This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true and 
proper end ; and the end of all thefe gifts and endowments, 
which God hath given us, is to glorify the giver. FillotJ'on. 

3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfoever they find to be mod licentious of life, defpe* 
rate in all parts of difobcdience and rebellious difpofition, him 
they fet up and glorify. Spenfer on Ireland. 

No chymift yet the felixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befall 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, Donne . 

4. To exalt to glory or dignity. 

If God be glorified in him, God fhall Afo glorify him in him- 
felf, and fliall ftraightway glorify him. J 0 x iii. 32. 

Whom he juftified, them he alfo glorified. R 0 ?n. viii. 30. 
The foul, being immortal, will, at fome time or other, 

pt rvDTnno* 0 * 1 ^ again in a £ lori fi ed manner. Ay life's Parergon. 
^ d R1 , c ' adj ' [gMiofus, Latin; gloricux , French.] 

I. Boaltful; proud; haughty; oftentatious. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelv'es as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
warn of feerccy. 

I hey that ar egbruus muft needs be famous s for all bra- 

.. com P ari !? ns - m 55 - 


Fairy Queen, 2; Noble; illuftrious; excellent. 
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Lot them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and 
glorious over the whole world. Dan. iii. 22. 

Impartial juftice holds her equal fcales, 

’Till (Longer virtue does the weight incline; 

If over thee thy glorious foe prevails. 

He now defends the caufe that once was thine. Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato’s friends. 

And aft like men who claim that glorious title. Addifon's Cato. 

Gi.o'riousl y. adv. [from glorious .] Nobly; fplendidly ; il- 
luftrioufly. 

They infpire with thofe celeftial flames, which fhine fo glo- 
rioujly in their works. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Great wits fometimes may glcrioujly offend, 

And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 

Gj.g'ry. n.f. [gloire, French ; gloria , Latin. Among the old 
poets it was ufed fometimes as one fyllable, glre J 

1. Praife paid in adoration. 

Glory to God in the higheft. Luke ii. 14. 

2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe that pleafe God. 

Thou (halt guide me with thy counfel, and afterwards re¬ 
ceive me to thy glory. Pfal. lxxiii. 24. 

Then enter into glory , and refume 
His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

3. Honour; praife ; fame; renown ; celebrity. 

Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 

’"Fill by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. Shak. H. VI. 
And with that word and warning foon was dight. 

Each foldier longing for near coming glory. Fairfax , b. i. 
Can we imagine that either the ambition of princes, or in- 
tereft, or gain in private perfons, or curiofity and the defire of 
knowledge, or theory of difeoveries, could ever move them 
in that endlefs time to try their fortunes upon the fea. Burnet. 

4. Splendour; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all his glory , was not arrayed like one of 
thefe. Matt. vi. 29. 

Treated fo ill, chas’d from your throne, 

Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And with a brave revenge do (how 

Their glory went and came with you. Waller. 

Ariftotle fays, that fhould a man under ground converfe 
with works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the open 
day, and fee the feveral glories of the heaven and earth, he 
would pronounce them the works of God. Addfon's Spectator. 

5. Luftre; brightnefs. 

Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces He; 

The moon, ferene in glory , mounts the Iky. Pope's Winter . 

From opening fkies may (Learning glories fhine, 

And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope. 

6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads of faints in 
pifture. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; fuch an one 
as irradiates, and puts a-circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defeends. South's Sermons. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agreeablenefs in the eye, 
breaks out with the brighteft diftinftion, and fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. Collier of the AfpeSi. 

7. Pride; boaftfulnefs; arrogance. 

By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and 
therefore fhall they come fhortly to an end. Wifd. xiv. 14. 

8. Generous pride. 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears, to which all worthy fame hath glory to come 
unto. Sidney , b. ii. 

To Glo'ry. v. n. [ glorior , Latin.] To boaft in ; to be proud 
of. 

With like judgment glorying when he had happened to do 
a thing well, as when he had performed fome notable mif- 
chief. Sidney , b. ii. 

They were wont* in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
glory.} that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, and 
Zuinglius batter but the walls of popifh fuperftition, the laffc 
and hardeft work of all remained, which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Hooker , b. v. f 42. 

Let them look they glory not in mifehief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltlefs blood mull cry againft them. Shakejp. 
Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. 

Thou haft feen mount Atlas, 

While ftorms and tempefts thunder on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at its feet, 

It ftands unmov’d, and glories in its height. Addif. Cato. 
This title is what I moft glory in, and what moft effeftually 
calls to my mind the happinefs of that government under which 
I live. Addiforis Freeholder , N°. 1. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may not we, whofe 
parents were called by God to attend on him at his altar? Atter. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one there¬ 
fore fhould glory in his profperity. Clariffa. 

To Glose. v. a. To flatter; to collogue. Hanmer. bee 
To Gloze. 3 
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or 


GLOSS, n.f glofe-’y French.] 

1. A fcholium; a comment. 

They never hear fentence; which mentioneth the word 
feripture, but forthwith their gloffes upon it are the w ] 
preached, the feripture explained, or delivered unto Us °- 
fermons. Hooker, b. v. r ^ 

If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, ' 
With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never die; 

’Tis not man’s flatt’ring giofs, but nature’s fpeech 
Which, like God’s oracles, can never lie. Dovl t 

Some mutter at certain pafla^es therein, by puttino- iIU4V 
upon the text, and talcing with the left hand what I oftbr with 
the right. Ho A 

All this, without a ghfs or comment, 

He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras , p, j. cm f 



and 
which 

They give the fcandal, and the wife difeern; 

Their gloffes teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden 

Explaining the text in fhort gloffes, was Accurfius’s 
method. Baker s RefleStione on Lconur? 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw. 

Large as the fields themfelves, and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their gloffes are. p 0 p ( 

2. An interpretation artfully fpecious; a fpecious reprefentation 

Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 

To fill the world with (Lange but vain conceit; 

One brings the fluff, the other (lamps the coin, 

Which breeds nought elfe but gloffes of deceit. Sidney, b. ii 
It is no part of my fecret meaning to draw you hereby into 
hatred, or to fet upon the face of this caufe any fairc-r giofs 
than the naked truth doth afford. Hooker, Preface, 

He feems with forged quaint conceit 
To fet a giofs upon his bad intent. Shakcfpeare's Henry VI. 
The common ^ 

Of theologians. Milton, 

3. Superficial luftre. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whofe gliftering giofs dark’ned with filthy duft. Fai^ecn. 
You are a feftary, 

That’s the plain truth : your painted giofs difeovers, 

To men that underftand you, words and weaknefs. ShahJ. 

Golden opinions.froA all forts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft giofs. Shakefp 
The doubt will be whether it will poli(h fo well$ for Reel 
gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of brafs, and 
fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

Weeds that the wind did tofs 
The virgins wore: the youths, woven coats, that call a 
faint dim giofs. 

Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads , b. xviii. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a luftre to reverence, 
and a giofs to humility. South's Sermm. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any feafon pleafant to 
look upon ; hut never fo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and frefh, with their fir ft giofs upon 
them. Addifon's Sfc£lator t N°. 412. 

To Gloss, v. n. [ glofer, Fr. from the noun ] 

1. To comment. 

Thou detain’ft BrifcLs in thy bands, 

By prieftly glffing on the gods commands. Dryd. Falla. 

2. To make fly remarks. 

Her equals firft obferv’d her growing zeal, 

And laughing giofs'd, that Abra ferv’d fo well. Frier, 
To Gloss, v. a. 

1. To explain by comment. 

No woman (hall fucceed in Salique land; 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly giofs 
To be the realm of France. Shakcfpeare s Henryk- 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Affurances, big as glof'd civil laws. Bonne. 

2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or reprefentation. ^ 

Is this the paradife, in defeription whereof fo much gcfn§ 
and deceiving eloquence hath been fpent ? Hooker s ScrtnsiH. 
Do I not reafon wholly on your conduft r . 

You have the art to ghfs the fouleft caufe. Phillips s B/d^r 

3. To erribellifli with fuperficial luftre. 

But thou, who lately of the common drain 
Wert one of us, if ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Giofs'd over only with a faint-like (how. 

Then I refume the freedom which 1 gave, i . 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a (lave. Dry Pen s f er J‘ 
Glossary, n.f ^gfoffi^ium, Latin; gloffaire, French.] A 
diftionary of obfeute or antiquated words. 

According to Varro,' the moft learned of the Roman?) 
when delubrnm was applied to a place, it fignified fuch a oifi 
in quo del fmulachrum dedicatum ejl ; and alio m the old g °J 
faries. J ‘ ' ^ilhngfceU 


G L O 

I could add another word to theglefary. Baker. 

Giossa'tor. n.f. [gUJfateur, French, from giofs.] A writer of 

0 The reafon why the affertion of a fingle judge does not 
Drove the exiftence of judicial afls, is becaufe his office is to 
pronounce judgment, and not to become an evidence: but 
why may not the fame be faid of two judges Therefore, in 
this refpea, the glojfator’ s opinion mult be falfe. Ayhjfe. 
Glo'sser. n.f [, gbjptrittt , Latin.] 

1. A fcholiaft; a commentator. 

Glo'ssinesT n.f. [from gloffy.] Smooth polifh j fuperficial 

Thofe grains were as like little cubes as if they had been 
made by a (kilful jeweller, and their furfaces had a fmooth- 
nefs and gloffmefs much furpafling whatever I had obferved in 
* M . Boyle. 

A fcholiaft; 


marine or common fait. f 

Glo'ssographer. n. f. [ yXua-troo and ygootpu.] 
a commentator. , 

Glo'ssography. n.f. [ yXuxrtroc, and ygoPpu.j The writing 
of commentaries. 

Glo'ssY. adj. [from giofs.] Shining ; fmoothly poIi(hed. 

There came towards us a perfon of place : he had on him 
a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an 
excellent azure colour, far more gloffy than ours. Bacon. 
The reft entire 

Shone with a gloffy feurf. Milton » 

His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back; 

His hair hurig long behind, and gloffy raven black. Dryden. 

Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home, 

For downy peaches and the gloffy plum. Dryden’s Virgil. 
GLOVE, n.f\ [jlope, Saxon, from klajfue , Danilh, to divide.] 
Cover of the hands. 

Like an uproar in a town. 

Before them every thing went down; 

They flew about like chaff i’ th’ wind ; 1 

For hafte fome left their malks behind, > 

Some could not ftay their gloves to find. Drayton. 3 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. Dryden. 

To Glove. v*a. [from the noun.]. To cover as with a 
glove. 

My Ijmbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief. 

Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou nice crutch; 
A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

The next he preys on is her palm, 

That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm ; 

So foft, ’tis air but once remov’d ; 

Tender as ’ twere a jelly glov'd. Cleaveland. 

Glo'ver. n.f [from glove.] One whofe trade is to make 
or fell gloves. 

Does he nht wear a great round beard like a glover's paring 
kmfe ? Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To Glout . v. n. [A low word of which I find no etymology.J 
To pout; to look fallen. It is ftill ufed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and (Leaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks. 

Where, glowting round her rock, to fi(h (he falls. Chapman . 

Glouting with fullen fpigHt, the fury (hook 
Her clotted locks, and blafted with each look. Garth. 
To GLOW. v. n. [ jlopan, Saxon ; gloeyen , Dutch.] 

1. To be heated fo as to fhine without flame. 

But fithence filence leffeneth not my fire, 

But told it flames, and hidden it does glcw y 
i will reveal what ye fo much defire. Fairy $ueen y b. i. 
His goodly eyes, 

That o er the files and mufters of tho war 
Have gloiv'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a tawny front. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleipat. 
Kunigund, wife to the emperor Henry ll. to (how her in- 
nocency, did take feven glowing irons, one after another, in 
her bare hands, and had thereby no harm. Hakewill. 

Not ail parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. Milt. Par. L 

2. 1 o burn with vehement heat. 

Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled (feeds, when from their noftrils flows 
I he fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addif. Ovid 
How op’ning heav’ns their happy regions (how. 

And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance glow. Smith. 
r ires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. D 

3* To feel heat of body. 

Did not his temples glow 

n the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats ? Addif Cato. 

4 - To eilLli * L, t y tl ’, rOUgh h ‘ S &Imuin S hands - G “y■ 
\ o exhibit a flrong bright colour. J 

With fmile that glow'd 



eleftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. 


Milton. 


0 L O 

Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. Dryden. 
A malicious joy, 

Whofe red and fiery beams caft through your vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dryden and Lees. Oedipus. 

From the mingled (Length of (hade and light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight; 

Such heav’nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow, 

Amidft the foft variety I’m loft. Addifon. 

Like th’ ‘ethereal glow'd the green expanfe. Savage. 

Fair ideas flow, 

Strike in the (ketch, or in the pifture glow. Pope. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows. 

Can move the god. Pope. 

Each pleafing Blount (hall endlefs fmiles beftow, 

And fair Belinda’s blu(h for ever glow. Pope. 

Here clearer ftars glsw round the frozen pole. Pope. 
From her naked limbs of glowing, white. 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. Thomfom 

5. To feel paflion of mind, oraftivityof fancy. 

You drive in vain 

To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. Addifon's Cato.- 
Forc’d compliments and formal bows 
Will (hew thee juft above neglect; 

The fire with which thy lover glows. 

Will fettle into cold refpeft. Prior , 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing bread infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 

Let the gay confcience of a life well fpent 
Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and fmile upon thy (ace. Pope. 

With furies furrounded, 

Defpairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnoWs. Pope. 

So peri(h all, whofe breads ne’er learh’d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. Pope; 

To praife is always hard, 

When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis . 

6. To rage or burn as a paflion. 

A fire which every windy paflion blows; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden : 

When crept into aged veins; 

Love (lowly burns, and long remains; 

It glows, and with a fullen heat. 

Like fire in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell. 

To Glow. v. a. To make hot fo as to (hine. Not in ufe. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 
Glow. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Shining heat. 

2. Vehemence of paflion. 

3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 

The pale complexion of true love, 

And the red glow of fcorn and proud difdain. Shakefpeare . 

A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay; 

Blulhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, Epiflle iv. 
Glo wworm. n.f [ glow and worm.] A fmail creeping infeft 
with a luminous tail. ° 

The honey bags deal from the humble bees. 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. 

And hght them at the fiery glowworm's eyes. Shakefpeare. 

1 he glowworm (hews the mattin to be near. 

And ’gins to pale his uneffeaual fire. Shakefp. H am l et 
A great light drowneth a fmaller that it cannot be feen: as 
the fun that of a glnvworm. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lon. 

I he man, who firft upon the ground 
A glowworm fpy’d, fuppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing (tone; 

For life it had, and like thofe jewels (hone: 

He held it dear, ’till by the fpringing day 
Inform’d, he threw the worthlefs worm away. JVaUer 
To Gloze. v.n. [ 5 le r an, Saxon.] 1 ' 

1. To Matter; to wheedle; to infinuate; to fawn. 

Man will hearken to his^/^ZiVzg 1 lies 
Andeafilytranfgrefs. Milton'] Paradife Lofl, h iii 

Soglozd the tempter, and his proem tun’d- J ° 
into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milt. Par Loll 

Fair proteftations^ fpecloLn'mfaof’friendfhip P h W; t s 

2 . To comment. This fhould be M. ltn0U ”P- 

Tn ; ! hl ' h Sa,i .T le land the French unjuftly gloze 

To be the realm of France, . Wejje’s Henry V. 
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GLU 

GlozE. n.f [from tbe verb.] 

I* Flattery, infinuation. 

Now to plain dealing 5 lay thefe glozes by. Shakefpeare. 

2. Specious {hoW; glofs. 

Precious couches full oft are {baked with a fever; 

If then a bodily evil in a bodily gloze be not hidden, 

Shall fiich morning dews be an eafe to the heat of a love’s 
fire ? Sidney, b. i. 

GLUE. n.f. [gin, Fr. gluten, Lat. glud , Welfh.] A vifcoiis body 
commonly made by boiling the fkins of animals to a gelly; 
any vifcous or tenacious matter by which bodies are held one 
to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and more 
terreftrial bodies proportionable; and dry bodies, on the other 
fide, drink in waters and liquors : fo that, as it was well faid 
by one of the ancients of earthly and watery fubftance?, one 
is a glue to another. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

To build the earth did chance materials chufe, 

And through the parts cementing glue diffufe. Blachmore. 
The cleareft, drieft, and molt tranfparent glue is the beft. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with' water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbufhndt on Aliments. 

To Glue. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join with a vifcous cement. 

I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my foul: 

My love and fear glu’d many friends to thee. Shakefp. H.V I. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that glueth a potfherd to¬ 
gether. Eccluf Xxii. 7. 

The cuftom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo much in 
vogue among the Italians, that one often fees in their ‘churches 
a little tinfel crown, or a circle of ftars, glued to the canvas 
over the head of the figure. Addifon o& Italy. 

Moft wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the flefli 
will glue together with its own native balm. D'erham. 

2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully touch 
one another, ftick together very ftrongly ; and for explaining 
how this may be, feme have invented hooked atoms, .which is 
beoging the queftion; and others tell us their bodies are glued 
together by reft, that is, by an occult quality, or tather by 
nothing. Newton’s Opt . 

3. To join; to unite; to invifcate. 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fo many fenfual men, that 
are plunged in their lulls and pleafures; and when they are 
once glued to them, ’tis a very hard matter to work themfelves 
out# L’Eftrange , Fable 126. 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and fleftly lufts, do debafe mens 
minds and clog their fpirits; fink us down into fenfe, and 
glue us to thofe low and inferior things. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
She curb’d a groan, that elfe had come; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glu’d 

Her lips, and, raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. Dryden. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy cttarms. 

And round thy phantom glue my clafping arms. Pope. 
GLu'eboiler. n.f. [glue and boil.] One whofe trade is to 
make glue. 

Glu'er. n.f [horn, glue.] One who cements with glue. 
Glum. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting gloom.] 
Sullen; ftubbornly grave. 

Some, when they hear a ftory, look glum, and cry, Well, 
what then? Guardian. 

To GLUT. v.a. [ engloutir , French; glutio, Lat. to fwallow; 

1. To fwallow ; to devour. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted oftal. Milton's Paradife Eojl , b. x. 

2. To cloy ; to fill beyond fufficiency; to fate ; to difguft. 

The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
Love breaks friendship, whofe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham. 

What way remove 

His fettled hate, and reconcile his love, 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more be glutted with our fpoils. Dry. 
No more, my friend; 

Here let out glutted execution end. Dryden s /.En. 

I found 

The fickle ear foon glutted with the found. 

Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue, 

Tir’d with the laft, and eager of the new. 

3. To feaft or delight even to fatiety. 

With death’s carcafe glut the grave. 

His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice, 

Torn from his breaft, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. 

A fylvan fcene, which, rifing by degrees. 

Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the fight 
With one full profpe£l; but invites by many. 

To view at laft the whole. Dryden’s State of Innocence 

jl. To overfill j to load. 


•' power- 


GLU 

He attributes the ill fUccefs of either party to their ghtti;* 
the market* and retailing too much 'of a bad commoditvT 
once Arbuthnot’s Art of Pelhi J&! 

5. To faturate. J 

The menftrum, being already glutted, could not a# 
fully enough to di Active it. 

Glut, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

Difgorging foul 

Their devilifh glut, chain’d thunderbolts, and hail 
Of .iron globes. . MiltoAs Paradfe Lofl, j, v ] 

2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 

So ( death 

Shall be deceiv’d his glut ; and with us two 
Be forc’d to fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Milton’s Par. fjcfl 
Let him but fet the one in balance again ft the other, and he 
(hall, find himfelf miserable, even ip the very glut of his 
delights. L’Eftrange, Fable ,,, 

A glut of ftudy and. retirement in the firft part of my life 
caft'me into this; and this will throw me again into ftudy 
and. retirement. p 0 p e t0 

3. More than enough ;. overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it. Ben. Joknfon’s Difcoverm, 

4. Any thing that'fills up a paflage. 

The water fome fuppofe to pafs cqntinuajjy from the 
bottom of the fea to the heads of fprings and rivers, through 
certain fuhterranean conduits or channels, until they were by 
fome glut, flop, or other means, arrefted in their paflage. 

Woodward’s Natural hfifim. 
GLUTINOUS, adj. [ glutinex, French, from gluten, Latin.] 
Gluey; Vifcous; tenacious. 

The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and proportionable 
heat, working upon a glutinous and yielding fubftance; for the 
heat doth bring forth fpirit in that fubftance, and the fubftance 
being glutinous, produceth two effedls : the one, that the fpirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth ; the other, that the mat¬ 
ter, being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion 
of the fpirits, after fome fwelling, into Ihape and members. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N°. 900. 
Next this marble venom’d feat. 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Nouriftiment too vifeid and glutinous to be fubdued by the 
vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Glu'tinousness. n.f. [from glutinous.] Vifcofity; tena¬ 
city. 

There is a refiftance in fluids, which may arife from their 
elafticity, glutinoufnefs, and the fridtion of their parts. Chejne. 
Glu'tton. n.f. [glouton, French, from glutio, Latin, to fwal¬ 
low.] 

1. One who indulges himfelf too much in eating. 

The Chinefe eat horfeflefh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have .ufed to have catsflefli baked. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, 
Through Macer’s gullet {he runs down, 

When the vile glutton, dines alone ; 

And, void of modefty and thought, 

She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. 

2. One eager of any thing to excels. 

The reft bring home in ftate the happy pair 
To that laft fcene of blifs, and leave them there; 

All thofe free joys infatiably to prove. 

With which rich beauty feafts the glutton love. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deftroy, 

Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. 

To Glu'ttonise. v. n. [from glutton.] 
to be luxurious. 

Gluttonous, adj. [ from glutton. ] 
feeding; delighted overmuch with food. 

When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ intereft in their glutinous maws. Shahfp, 
The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this gluttonous age, wherein 
we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, and finding her 
ftrength defective, we take the work out of her hands, 2nd 
commit it to the artificial help of ftrong waters. Raleigh* 
Thou well obferve 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 

ous delight. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

With the voracity 


Prior. 


Cowley 


Granville. 
To play the glutton; 

Given to exceflive 


Excels of 


Prior. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Due nouriftiment, no gluttonous delight. 
Glu'ttonously. adv. [from gluttonous ] 
of a glutton. 

Glu'ttony. n.f. [glutonnie, Fr. from glutton.] 
eating; luxury of the table. 

Their fumytuous gluttonies and gorgeous feftfts, 

On citron tables or Atlantick ftone. Milton’s Paraa. 

Well may they fear fome miferable end, ^ 

Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Drydens Juven. 
The inhabitants of cold moift countries are generally mor 
fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the moft common cau^e 
is too great a quantity of food, and too fmall a quantit) 
motion ; in plain Engliflh, gluttony and Jazinefs. ArbutM • 
Glu'y. adj. [from glue.] 

2. Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 


G 

m With sluv wax fome new foundations lay 

Of V 2 combs. Wen's Mu.Mnab 

Whatever is the compofition of the vapour, let .thave but 
one quality of being very gluy or vifcous, and it will meeha- 
nicallv folve all the phsnomena of the grotto. Ad&prn. 

GLYN. n.f. [Iriih; gleam), glyn, phlr. Erfe ; glean, Scottiih.] 

A hollow between two mountains. .. . „ ' 

Though he could not beat out the Infh, yet he did fliut 
them up within thofe narrow comers and glym under'the 
. f_ nt . Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

mountains toot. rJ. i 

ToGnar. l v.n. [gnyppan, Saxon ; knorren, Dutch.] lo 
ToGnarl. 5 growl; to murmur; to fnarl. 

When he ’gan to rear his briftles ftrong. 

And felly gnar, until day’s enemy 

Did him appeafe. At .rj Queen, b. i. cant. i. 

Thus is the fhepherd beaten -from thy fide, 

And wolves are gnarling who {hall gnaw thee firft. Shakefp • 
Gnarltng forrow hath lefs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and Lets it light. Shakefp. R. II. 

The gnarring porter durft not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fovereigrt fpoke. Fairfax. 
Gna'rled. adj. [gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordshire a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with fticks.] .Knotty. 
Merciful heav’n! 

Thou rather with thy {harp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ft the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 

To Gnash, v.a. [ knafehen , Dutch.] To ftrike together; to 
clafh. 

The feer, who could not yet his wrath aflwage, 

Rowl’d his green eyes, that fparkl’d with his rage, 

And gnajh’d his teeth. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 

To Gnash, v. n . 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. 

He fhdlgnajh with his teeth, and melt away. Pf. cxii. 10. 
There {hall be weeping and gnajhing of teeth. Mat. viii. 

2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth ; to fume; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he ftill d id grind. 

And grimly gnajh, threatning revertge in vain. Fai. Ffueen. 
They gnajhed upon me with their teeth. Pf. xxxv. 16. 
They him laid 

Gnaflnng for anguiftl, and defpite and {hame. 

To find himfelf not matchlefs. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

With boiling rageAtrides burn’d. 

And foam betwixt his gnajhing grinders churn’d. Dryden . 

GNAT, n.f [gnaer, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged ftiiiging infe6l. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the la{h of film; 

Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated gnat. Shak. Rom. andju. 

2. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which ftrain at a gnat , and fwallow a 
camel. Mat. xxiii. 24. 

GnaTflower. n.f [gnat and; flower.] A flower otherwise 
called the beeflower. 

GNa'tsnapper, n.f [gnat and fnap.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe he lives by catching gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but only the 
gnatfnapper. Baktwill on Providence. 

To Gnaw. v. a. [gnagan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 

L To eat by degrees; to devour by flow corrofion. 

To you iuch fcabb’d harftr fruit is giv’n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dry den’s Juvenal; 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paffion {hakes your very frame. Shak. Othello. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 

He comely fell, and dying gnaw’d The ground. Dryden. 
$. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gam’d my freedom. Shakefp: Comedy of Err ours. 

Like rotten fruit \ fall, worn like a cloth 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 

A lion, hampered in a net, called to a moufe to help him 
out of the fnare : the moufe gnawed the threads to pieces, and 
fa the lion at liberty. L'EJlrange. 

J o fret; to wafte; to corrode. 

To pick with the teeth. 
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His bones clean pick’d; his very bones they navi. D n J. 
1 0 Gnaw. v. n. I o exercife the teeth. 


1 might well, like the Ipaniel, gnaw upon the chain that ties 
berty ° Ut 1 fl '° UW !00ncr mar m V teeth than procure li- 

the he, ' of hav . in S a falfe woman: my bed flitllbe 
abided, my coffers ranlacked, my reputation gnawn at. Shakef. 
1 thought I faw a thoufand tearful wrecks, 

GkaVp^ Tc n tHat fifheS gnaW ^ Upon> Sh «tyP' ni - 

Gnawer, n.f. [from gnaw.] One that gnaws. 

Gxo MON : n.f [^> wy .j The hand or pin of a dial. 

*f tter d e r y r dial I s fu PP° fetl t0 the 

, ar.d thetefore the two ends or extremities there- 
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2. 


Mi lion. 


Dryden. 


of mud direflly atifwer to the North affd.South pole, tlarrls; 
There were from great antiquity funt,dials,.;by the {hatipw 
• of a ftyle or gnomon , denoting the hours of the day. Brown. 

GNo'MONrcKS. sn.f frrtbfMvim.] A fcienre .Ivhich makes a 
part of the mathematicks : .it teaches to find the juft propor¬ 
tion of fhadows for the coiiftrudlioji of ali kinds of lun and 
moon dials., and far *kfiowing what o’clock it is by means 
thereof; 'as alfo of a'grromon ;or ftile, that throws on the 
fliadow for this purpQfe: >■ Trevoux. 

To GO. “y «• pret . I went.J have gone. [gan, S^xon. This 

• was-probably changed to^ 7 or'gang* then' contradlfed- to^.J 

1. To walk; to move ftep by ftep. 

Ydu'knowfjthat love ; • n- 
Wi -11 creep in fervice where it. cannot pi Shakefpeerc : 

After fome months thofe mufcles. become- callous; and, 
having yieided to the extenfion, the patient makes fhift t <5 go 
upon Tt, though lamely.. • • nov Wifiman's Surgery. 

To move; not Hand ftill. , . ■ ; 

Rife, let us be going.-■ : e . , Mat. Xxvl. 46. 

3. To walk lolemnly. 

If there be caufe fb? the church to go forth in folemn pro- 
ceflion, his whole family have fuch bultnefs come upon them 
that no one can be fpared. Hooker , b. v. f 41. 

4. To walk leifurely, not rum 

And muft I go to him?. : 

—Thou muft run ta hita;: for thou haft flaid- fo long, that 
going will fcarce ferve the turn. Shakefptare. 

5. To travel; to journey a>-fbot. 

I will only ^ through on my feet. Num. xx. 19. 

And whofoever ihali compel thee to go a mile; go with him 
tvvain. Mat. v.741. 

From them I go. 

This uncouth errand foie. 

6. To proceed; to makea'progrefs. 

Thus others we with defamation wouhdy. 

While they ftab us ; and fo the jeft g'ces round. 

7. To remove from place to; place. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, flaould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. To depart from a place; to move from a place ; the oppofite 
of to come . 

I hope it be^mot gone, to tell my lord 
That I kifs aught but him. Shakefpeare’s CymbeUne. 

At once, good-night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. Shakefpmres Macbeth . 

Ye {ball not£v? forth hence. Gen. xlii. 15. 

And wfien {he had fo faid £he went her way. Jo. xi. 28. 
I will let you.^c, that ye may facrifice; only-you {hall not 
^ very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 

Goichefter oyfters are put into pits, where the fea goeth and 
corheth. Bacon’s Natural Hftory. 

A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at firft before him go. Cowley’s Davideis. 

Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 

And wifli our Egypt: fairly rid of him. Dryden’s C/eomenes. 

Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyaj Twain and kind. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

9. To move or pafs in any manner, or to any end. 

Though the vicar be bad, or the parfon be evil, 

Go not for thy tything thyfelf to the devil. Fuff. Husbandry. 
She may go to bed when {he lift; all is as {he will. Shak ftp. 

You did wi£h that I-would make her tUrii; 

Sir, {he can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakef Othello. 
I am. glad to fee your? lordftiip abroad: I heard fay your 
lordftup was fick: I hope your Iordlhip goes abroad by ad- 
VIC J Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p; \\. 

Go to, let us go down, and there confound their lan¬ 
guage. Q £n x * j 

•Let my Lord go amongft us. Ex. xxxiv. 9. 

The mourners go about-the ftreets. Eccl. xii. 5. 

T he fun {hall go down ovei the prophets, and the day {hall 
be dark over them. ^r. ill. 6. 

But every man his fword by his fide, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp. Ex. xxxii. 2^ 

The fun, which once did {hine alone, 

Hung down his head, and wilh’d for night; 

When he beheld twelve funs for one 

about the world, and giving light. Herbert 

This feen, the reft at awful diftance ftood, 

As if they had been there as fervants fet, 

To ftay, or to go on, as he thought good. 

And not purfue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd. Ann Mir 

fak<£k tUr T g then W ’ lil1 yo“ have give/ them all the 
fatisfaftion they are capable of, and fo leading them by your 
anfwers into farther queftions. ^ ? , 

. ^' ft ory only acquaints us that his .fleet went up the Ehse' 
he having earned h,a arms as far as the banks of that river 

1 n 1 • t- Arbuthnot on Ctins 

- he laft advice I give you relates to your behavicur when 

you 
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you arc going to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
matter, for houfebreaking, or going upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

Thofe who come for gold will go off with pewter and 
brafs* rather than return empty. Swift. 

to* To pafs in company with others. 

Thou (halt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and {halt go 
forth in the dances of them that make merry. Jer. xxxi. 4. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, 
is fo obfcured with age or fables, that it may go along with 
thofe of the Atlantick iflands. Temple. 

To proceed in any courfe of life good or bad. , 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and 

walketh with wicked men. 7°^ xx ** v * 8 * 

And the Levites that are gone, away far from me, when 
Ifrael went affray, which went affray away from me after their 
idols, they {hall even bear their iniquity. Ezek. xhv. 10. 
12. To proceed in mental operations. 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publiftiing it, truely I {hould have kept it by me’till I had 
once again gone over it. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative confideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hope, by going over all thefe particulars, you may receive 
fome tolerable fatisfa&ion about this great fubjeft. . South. 

If vie go over the laws of Chriftianity, we {hall find that, 
excepting a very few particulars, they enjoin the very fame 
things, only they have made our duty more clear and certain. 

D J Tillotfon , Sermcn 6. 

In their primary qualities we can go but a very little 
way. Locke . 

I go over fome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a 
little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly 
go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 

17. To take any road. 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to the 
right hand, nor to the left. Deutr.ii.27. 

Who {hall bemoan thee ? Or who {hall go afide to alk how 
thou doeft? Jer. xv. S’ 

His horfes go about 

Almoft a mile. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and freedom of 
a private fcene, where a man may go his own way and his 
own pace. Tem P Ie - 

14. To march in a hoftile or warlike manner. 

You were advis’d his flefti was capable 
Of wounds and fears, and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift where moft trade, of danger rang’d ;* ■ ■ ■ 

Yet did you fay go forth. Sbakefpeare s Henry IV. p. i: 
We be not able to go up againft the people; for .they are 
ttronger than we. Numb. xiii. 31. 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, and fpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sa. xiv. 36. 

Thou art able to go againft this Philiftine to fight with 
him. * _ 1 Sa. xvii. 33. 

The remnant of Jacob {hall be among the Gentiles as a lion 
among the beafts of the foreft; who, if he go through, both 
treadeth down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 

Mic. v. 8. 

it, To change ftate or opinion for better or worfe. 

We will not hearken to the king’s words to go from our 
jeligion. \ Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of the publick ftate, in fo great a danger, made 
all thofe goodly things, which went fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of, in comparifon of their lives and liberty. Knolles. 

They become fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and 
matters with an evil eye; and are beft pleafed when things£* 
backward, which is the worft property of a fervant of a prince 
or ftate. . Bacon, Effay 37. 

All goes to ruin, they themfelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Landed men, as well as others, by their providence and 
(rood hulbandry, accommodating their expences to their in¬ 
come, keep themfelves from going backwards in the 
World Locke % 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addifon's Cato. 

16. To apply one’s felf. 

Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a re.folute ora¬ 
tor, he went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel falfe- 

hood. • • , . . S t‘>\ 

Becaufe this atheift goes mechanically to work, he will not 

offer to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could, accord¬ 
ing to his explication, be formed at a time. Bentley s Sermons. 

17. To have recourfe to. 

' Dare any of you, having a matter againft another, go to 
law before the unjuft, and not before the faints? I Cor. vi. 1. 

18. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an age, de¬ 
lves for the rarity, and, l was going to fay, for the incredibi- 
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. lity Of it, the atteftation of all that knew him, and conf l( ] c 4 
his worth. ^ P 

19. To fhift; to pafs life not quite well. 

Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfelf as much as he 
:>uld, Was content to pay high for it, rather than 


could 

out*- 


go with. 
Locke, 


Cloaths they muft have; but if they fpeak for this fluff 


I or 


Lotkt. 


Hamlet, 


24 


that colour, they fhould befure to go without it. 

20. To decline ; to tend towards, death or ruin; 
q He' is far gone\ and, truly, in my youth, 

I fuffer’d much extremity for love. 

Very near this. Sbakefpeare 

21. To be in party or defign. 

They with the vajnquifh’d prince and party go, 

And leave their temples empty to the foe. 

22. To efcape. J ‘ 

Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofithetis and 

Sofipater, whotn he. befought with much craft to let him 
with his life. ~ 2 Mac. til. 2? 

23. To tend to any adh • 

There be fo’me women, Silvius; Lad thfcy mark’d him 
In parcels as I did,: would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To be uttered. 

His difciples perfonally appeared .among them, and afeer- 
tained the report which had gone abroad concerning a life fo 
full of miracles. Addifon on the ChriJUan Religion, 

25. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateft town in the ifland that funder the 
name of Ano-Caprea, arid is in feveral places covered with a 
very fruitful foil. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

26. To pafs; to be received. 

Becaufe a fellow of my acquaintance fet forth her praifes in 
verfe, I will only repeat them, and fpare my own tongue, fince 
{he goes for a woman. " Sidney. 

And the man went among men for an old man in the days 
of Saul. ^ 1 Sa. xvii. 12. 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and en- 
terprize in his air and motion: it ftamps vake upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for fo much. Collier. 

Clipping {hould be finally flopped, and the money which 
remains {hould go according to its true value. Locke. 

27. To move by mechanifm. 

This pope is dperepid, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 

• der that, when he is dead, there be chofen a pope of frefli 
years. Bacon s Holy War. 

Clocks will go as they are fet; but man, 

Irregular man’s never conftant, never certain. . Otway. 

’Tis with our judgments as, our watches, none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Pope's Eff. onCrit. 

.28. To be in motion from whatever caufe. 

The weyward fillers, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about, Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Clipt and wafhed money goes about, when the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 

29. To move in any diredlion. 

Dodlor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
if you {hould fight, you go againft the hair of your pro- 
* feflions. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wmdjor. 

Thou trufteft upon the ftaft’ of this bruifed reed, even upon 
Egypt; on which, if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it. 2 Kings xviii. 2r. 

Shall the fhadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 


degrees ? 

30. To flow ; to pafs; to have a courfe. 


2 Kings xx. 9. 


31 
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The god I am, whofe yellow water flows 
Around thefe fields* and fattens as it goes, 

Tyber my name. Dryden s 

To have any tendency. 

Athenians, know 

Againft right reafon all your counfels go ; 

This is not fair, nor profitable that, f . 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden s Per}' 
To be in a ftate of compact or partnerlhip. 

As a lion was beftriding an ox that he had newly plucke. 
down, a robber pafling by cried out to him, half {hares. 
you fhould go your fnip, fays the lion, if you were not fo for¬ 
ward to be your own carver. L'Ef range. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a hon> 
an afs, and a fox, and they were to go equal {hares in 1 e 
booty. L'EJlrange. 

33. To be regulated by any method ; to proceed upon princip es. 
Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that {hall tend 10 
the prefervation of that ftate muft make common fmaller cftces 
to go by lot, for fear of ftrife pnd divifions likely to arife- rioo ■ 
We are to^o by another meafure. Sprat's Sermons. 

The principles I there went on, I fee no reafon to alter. Lee. 
The reafqjis that they went upon were very fpecious an^ 


probable. 


Bentley's Sermons. 
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34. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women, 

That had not half a week to go. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The fruit {hegoes with, 

I pray that it good time and life may find. Shakef. H. VIII. 
Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the womb, 
and fome Ihorter: women go commonly nine months, the 
cow and the ewe about fix months. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Some do go with their young the fixth part of a year, 
or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine weeks; 
and the whelps of thefe fee not ’till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with fecond hopes ftie goes. 

And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 

35. To pafs; not to remain. 

She began to afflihim, and his ftrength went from 
him. ~ Judg.xv i. 19. 

When our merchants have brought them, if our commo¬ 
dities will not be enough, our money muft go to pay for 
them. Locke. 

36. To pafs ; not to be retained. 

Then he lets me go. 

And, with his head over his Ihoulder .turn’d, 

He feem’d to find his way without his eyes. Shakef Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. Shakef. K. fohn. 

37. To be expended. 9 

Scholars are clofe and frugal of their words, and not will¬ 
ing to let any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. 

Felton on the Clajficks. 

38. To be in order of time or place. 

We muft enquire farther what is the connexion of that fen- 
tence with thofe that go before it, and thofe which follow 
it. Watts's Logick. 

39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another man perceive that I am confcious of any thing, 
when I perceive it not myfelf? No man’s knowledge here can 
go beyond his experience. Locke. 

40. To extend to confequences. 

It is not one matter that either dire&s or takes notice of 
thefe: it goes a great v/ay barely to permit them. L'Ejlrange. 

41. To reach by efteefs. 

Confidering the cheapnefs, fo much money might go far¬ 
ther than a fum ten times greater could do now. Wilkins. 

42. To extend in meaning. 

His amorous expreflions go no further than virtue may 
allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface, 

43. To fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach farther. 

Whofe flefh, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther^?. Tate's Juven. Sat. 

44. To have influence; to be of weight. 

I had another reafon to decline it, that ever ufes to go far 
with me upon all new inventions or experiments; which is, 
that the beft trial of them is by time, and obfervino' whether 
they live or no. D Templ ^ 

1 is a ruI f that goes a great way in the government of a 
fober man’s life, not to put any thing to hazard that may be 
feeured by induftry, confideration, or circumfpedlion. UEJir. 

Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice goes for 
nothing, being either not applied, or pafling for libel and 
{lander. 9 T 

45 - To be rated one with another; to be confidered with regard 
to greater or lefs worth. 5 

I think, as the world goes , he was a good fort of man 

aWTh m Arbuthnot. 

40. i o contribute ; to conduce; to concur. 

The medicines which go to the ointments are fo ftrone 

that if they were ufed inwards, they would kill thofe that 

Ufe ‘ hem - f , Wr Natural HifiOry. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the making one part 
of them lines. Glaav. Scepf. o. 8. 

lhere ^ a great many qualifications to the compleatine; 

In 1 rfffi 10 ” : there 1S J 0 fma11 ftare of honour and confciencS 
andfufficiencyreqmred. Collier of Friendjhip. 

, > f °"? e th ° u S Ilts of giving the fex their revenge, by 
lay ng together the many vicious charaflers that prevail in the 
male world, and fhewing the different ingredients that o 0 to 
the making up of fuch different humours and conftitutions. 

Something better and greater tha/high^bhth’and^quaHty 
ofteem^and love. ^ § th ° fe demonfca ^^ of pTblick 

47. Io fall out, or terminate; to fucceed. U 

TV ir Ur - ftr ° n | P ofrdrion much more than your rkht 
Gi elfe it muftja wrong with you and me Shakrf 7C ^ a 
H owe’er the bulinefs^, you have^S ^ 

fide. 6 tUed b >’ th e grofs, it would go on the hth g 

Bacon s Collodion of Good and Evil. 
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It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that if a minifter 
had a caufe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it 
went againft him. South's Sermons. 

At the time of the prince’s landing, the father, eafily fore- 
feeing how things would go, went over, like many others, to 
the prince. Swift . 

Whether the caufe goes for me or againft me, you muft pay 
me the reward Watts's Logick. 

48. To be in any ftate. This fenfe is imperfonal. 

It {hall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle* Jobxx. 
He called his name Beriah, becaufe it went evil with his 
ho ufe. 1 Chr . vii. 23* 

49. To proceed in train or confequence. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

—The moon is down : I have not heard the clock ; 

And fhe goes down at twelve. 

I take’t ’tis later, fir. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I had hope, 

When violence was ceas’d, and war on earth, 

All would have then gone well. Milton. 

Duration in itfeif is to be confidered as going on in one 
conftant, equal, uniform courfe. Locke. 

50. To Go about. To attempt; to endeavour; to fet one’s 
felf to any bufinefs. 

O dear father, 

It is thy bufinefs that I go about. SIakefpeare's King Lear « 

I loft him ; but fo found, as well I faw 
He could not lofe himfelf, but zvent about 
His father’s bufinefs. Paradife Regain cl, b. ii. 

Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to 
them, who concurred only with them as they law them like 
to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon • 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot reform 
their lives, break off their ill cuftoms, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never fo much as attempt, endeavour, or go 
about it. South's Sernions: 

Either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly un- 
derftood by thofe who perufe it with attention and indiffe- 
rency, or elfe I have writ mine fo obfeurely that it is in vain 
to go about to mend it. Locke . 

I hey never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices; but expofe them freely to view. Swift. 

51. To Go afide. To err; to deviate from the right. 

If any man’s wife go afide, and commit a trefpafs againft: 

Numb. v. 12. 

52. To Go between. To interpofe; to moderate between two. 

I did go between them, as I faid ; bu’t more than that, he 

loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her. Sbakefpeare . 

53. To Go by. To pafs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come your tardy fon to chide. 

That laps’d in time and paflion, lets go by 

Th’ important a&ing of your dread command ? Sh. Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver’s excellent, 

Which lets go by fome fixteen years, and makes her 
As flie liv’d now. Sbakefpeare's Wintei's Tale. 

What s that to us ? The time^r by\ away. Sbakefpeare : 

54. To Go by. I o find or.get in the conclufion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worfe, whatever be her caufe. Milt. Agonijles. 
lie s fure to go by the worft that contends with an adverfary 
that is too mighty for him. LEjirange. 

55 * To Go by. To obferve as a rule. 

’ r is not to be fuppofed, that by fearching one can pofitivelv 
judge of the fize and form of a ftone; and indeed the fre¬ 
quency of the fits, and violence of thefymptoms, are a better 

5 i"£F t ° * .»* jss tsz 

""V h* .«i ''*”*•*• p t;e 

M.mfters are fo wife to leave their proceedings to be 1c- 

ii?tn th ( 7a Y rea ( oner j at a Glance, who ofte^mould them 
ff r yftt i ms t lat do not only g« down very well in the 
coffeehoufe, but ate fupplies fo/pLphlets J the p^ 

57 ‘ Th°r in rd out ■ To do ^ 

58. boJsktt: Sste.-* ,ir v 

He ftiall go in and out , and find pafture. ^ 

59 - To Go off To die ; to go out^f life. to deceaZ " 9 ' 

I would the frtends we miff were fafe arriv’d 
Some muft ^ off; and yet, by thefe I fee, ‘ 

So great a day as this is cheaply bo'ueht ShnleC* 71/1 1 t 

Jn this manner he went off n Ju- ^ ‘ ' ^ ba * e fp. Macbeth. 

Of life, but one that fenZdt"^ V ^‘ k f a man tbat ^rted out 

So- To Goff T «Ct: 5 We ' 

Wiil nnr der !r haVln , S char S e fro ^ you to ftand, 

gooff* until they hear you fpeak. Shakefp. H. IV. 

61. Ta 
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61. To Go on. To make attack. 

Bold Cethegus, 

Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon. 

And prais’d To to daring, as he would 

Go on upon the gods. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

62. To Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep that peace, but was fain to 
go on in his ftory. Sidney, b. ii. 

He that defires only that the work of God and religion {hall 
go on, is pleafed with it, whoever is the inftrument. Taylor. 

I have efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe motions: if 
they go on , the only poltice I have dealt with is wool from the 
belly of a fat fheep. Temple. 

To look upon the foul as going on from ftrength to ftrength, 
to confider that fhe is to fhine for ever with new acceffions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity, is agreeable. Addif. Sped. 

Go on chearfully in the glorious courfe you have under¬ 
taken. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 164. 

Copious bleeding is the moft effectual remedy in the begin¬ 
ning of the difeafe; but when the expectoration goes on fuc- 
cefsfuliy, not fo proper, becaufe it fometimes fupprefTeth 
it. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

I have already handled feme abufes during the late manage¬ 
ment, and in convenient time fhall go on with the reft. Swift. 

When we had found that defign impracticable, we fliould 
not have gone- on in fo expenfive a management of it. Swift. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations, or extraordinary 
expletives. Swift. 

I wifh you health to go on with that noble work. Berkley. 

63. To Go over. To revolt; to betake himfelf to another 
party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary underftandings 
don’t fo much confider the principles as the practice of thofe 
to whom they go ever. Addifon on Italy. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was ufed to 
follow, is now gone over to money. Swift. 

64. To Go out. To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me : there are other men fitter 
to go out than I. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

65. To Go out. To be extinguished. 

Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefpeare s Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned ’till it go out of itfelf, will burn no 
more. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The care of a ftate, or an army, ought to be as conftant 
as the chymift’s fire, to make any great production; and if 
it goes out for an hour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Temp. 
The morning, as miftaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the flame ra¬ 
ther go out than be fmothcred. Collier of Friendjhip. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 

And life itfelf goes out at thy difpleafure. Addifon’s Cato. 

And at her felt approach and fecret might, 

Art after art goes out , and all is night. Pope’s Dunciad , b. iii. 

66. To Go through. To perform throughly ; to execute. 
Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through with that 

kind of life, he was as defircus for his fake as for his own to 
enter into it. Sidney, b. ii. 

If you can as well go through with the ftatute laws of that 
land, I will think you have not loft all your time there. Spenfer. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to go through with 
the refolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon , EJfay 21. 

He much feared the earl of Antrim had not fteadinefs of 
mind enough to go through with fuch an undertaking. Clarend. 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his account will 
rather terrify than inform him, and keep him from fetting 
heartily about fuch a talk, as he defpairs ever to go through 
with it. South s Sermons. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, in order 
to go through their part of the expence. Addifon on the War. 

67. To Go through. To fuffer; to undergo. 

1 tell thee that it is abfolutely neceftary for the common 
good that thou fhouldft go through this operation. Arbuthnot. 

68. The fenfes of this word are very indiftimft: its general op¬ 
tion is motion or progreffion. 

Go to. interjed. Come, come, take the right courfe. A 
fcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 
Of great Apollo; (hew thy famous might 
In medicine. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. Jlan. 43. 

Go to, go to, thou art a foolilh fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shakejpcare’s Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like thefe: 

Go to ; you’ll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-by. n.f Delulion ; artifice; circumvention; over-reach. 
Except an apprentice is inftru&cd how to adulterate and 
varnifh, and give you the go-by upon occafion, his mafter may 
’, be charged with negledb. Colder on Pride. 


Go-cart: n.f. [go and cart.] A machine in which children 
are inclofed to teach them to walk, and which they puffi for¬ 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their fteps from Hiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer. p r ‘ lor 

Goad. n.f. [gab, Saxon.] A pointed inftrument with which 

oxen are driven forward. 

Oft in his harden’d hand a goad he bears. P 0 p e> 

To Goad. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick or drive with a goad. 

2. To incite; to ftimulate ; to inftigate ; to drive forward. 

Moft dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Goaded with moft {harp occaiions, 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 

The ufe of your own virtues. A' hak. All’s well that ends well. 

Of all that breathes the various progeny, 

Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden’s Lucret. 
Goal. n.f. [gaule , French, a long pole fet up to mark the 
bounds of the race.] 

1. The landmark fet up to bound a race; the point marked out 
to which racers run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 

Part curb their fiery fteeds, or fhun th egoal 

With rapid wheels. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

And the flope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againft the dufky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal. Milton , 

2. The ftarting poft. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race ? Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 

3. The final purpofe; the end to which a defign tends. 

Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which dire&s him 
in his race: fome beautiful defign, which he firft eftablifhes, 
and then contrives the means, which will naturally condutt 
him to his end. Dryden’s Ovid , Preface. 

Each individual feeks a fev’ral^W; 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole. Pope. 

So man, who here feems principal alone. 

Perhaps ads fecond to fome fphere unknown; 

Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal ; 

’Tis but a part we fee, and. not a whole. 

Pope’s EJfay on Man ; 

4. It is fometimes improperly written for gaol, or jail 
Goar. n.f. [gorcr, Wellh.J Any edging feweci upon cloath 

to {Lengthen it. Skinner. 

GOAT. n.f. [gar, Saxon and Scottifti.] A ruminant animal 
that feems a middle fpecies between deer and fheep. 

Gall of gcat, and flips of yew. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You may draw naked boys riding and play ing with their 
paper-mills or bubble-ftiells upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whofe borrow’d Ihape conceal’d his love, 

Are grac’d with light; the nuifing goat's repaid 
W ith heaven, anti duty rais’d the pious maid. Creech. 
Go'atreard. n.f [ goat and beard.] 

It is a plant with a femiflofculous flower, confiftingofmany 
half florets: thefe with the embryoes are included in one 
common many leaved flower-cup, not fcaly, but the fegments 
are ftretched out above the florets: the embryoes afterward 
become oblong feeds incloled in coats, and have a thick down 
like a beard adhering to them. Miller. 

Goa'tseread. The fame with Go atseeard, which fee. 
Goa'tchafer. n.f An infect; a kind of beetle. Bailey. 
Goa therd. n.f [ ga-c and hypb, Saxon, a feeder or tender.] 
One whofe employment is to tend goats. 

Is not thilk fame g otherd proud, 

That fits on yonder bank, 

Whofe ftraying herd themfelf doth fhrowd 
Among the bullies rank ? Spenfer’s Paf orals. 

They firft gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
marquis and his fervant chafed the kid about the ftack Wottoru 
Goa'tmarjoram. n.f. 'Fhe fame with Goatsbeard* 
which fee. 

Goa'tsmilk. n.f. [ goat and milk ] 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are diminiffied, 
afles and goatfmi.k may be necefiary. W-ifemans Surgery 

Goa'tmidker. n.f [ goat and maker.] A kind of owl Jo 
called from fucking goats. * Baity' 

Go ats Rue. n.f. [gHega.] 

It hath a perennial root: the leaves grow by pairs, faftened 
to a mid-rib, terminating in an odd lobe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, confifting of a ftandard, the wings, and 
the keel: the pointal becomes a long taper pod, which is filled 
with oblong kidney-fhaped feeds. This plant is propagated 
for medicinal ufe. Miller. 
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Goat’s rue i$ a native of Italy, and fome parts of Spain, 
where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmick 
and fudorifick: the Italians eat it raw and boiled, and make a 
kind of tea of it; but with us it is of no efteem. Hill. 

Goa'tskin. n f [goat and skin.] . • . 

They wandered about in {heepskins and goatskins, being 
deftitute, affli&ed, and tormented. Hebr ii. 37. 

Then fill’d tWo goatskins, with her hands divine ; 

With water one, and one with fable wine. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Goa j S-thorn. n. f [goat and thorn.] 

It hath a papilinaceous flower, out of which empalement 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a bicapfular pod 
filled with kidney-lhaped feeds : the leaves grow by pairs on a 
middle rib, which always end in a thorn. Tournefort fays 
the o-um adragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete. Miller . 

Goa'tish. adj. [from goat .] Relembling a goat in any qua¬ 
lities: as, ranknefs; luft. 

An admirable evafion of a whoremafter. man, to lay his 
goatijb difpofltion on the change of a ftar. Shak. King Lear. 

The laft is notorious for its yoatijh fmell, and tufts not un¬ 
like the beard of that lecherous animal. More againjt Atheifm . 

Gob. n.f. [gobe, French.] A fmall quantity. A low word. 
Do’ft think I have fo little wit as to part with fuch a gob of 
money ? L’Ejtrange. 

GO'BBET. n.f [gobe, French.] A mouthful; as much as 
can be fwallowed at once. 

Therewith {he fpevv’d out of her filthy maw 
A flood of poifon, horrible and black, 

Full of great lumps of fl fli and gobbets raw. Fairy Queen. 

By devilifti policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shakef H. VI. 
The cooks, dicing it into little gobbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace* Sandys’s Travels. 

The giant, gorg’d with flefti, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. 

Belching raw "obbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 

With purple wine and cruddi’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 

To Go'bbet. v. a [fromthe noun ] To fwallow at a mouth¬ 
ful. A low word. 

Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both together. L’E.iran-e, Fable 4. 

To GO'BBLE. v. a. [gober, to fwallow, old French.] To 
fwallow haftily with tumult and noife. 

The fheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they gobbled 
up now and then a piece of the coat along with them. L’.EJK 

Of laft year’s corn in barn great ftore; 

Fat turkeys gobbling at the door. Prior. 

The time too precious now to wafte, 

And fupper gobbled up in hafte. 

Again afrefli to cards they run. Swift. 

Go'bbler. n.f [ from gobble.] One that devours in hafte ; a 
gormand ; a greedy eater. 

Gobetween. n. f. [go and between. ] One that tranfadls 
bufinefs by running between two parties. 

Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or go-between, 
parted from me: I fay I fhall be with her between ten and 
eleven. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Go'blet. n.f [gobelet, French.] A bowl, or cup, that holds 
a large draught. 

My figur’d goblets for a difti of wood. Shakef Rich. II. 

We love not loaded boards, and giblets crown’d ; 

But free from furfeits our repole is found. Denham. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught.; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryden. 

Go'blik’. n.f [french; gobelina, which Spenfer has once re¬ 
tained, writing it in three fyllables. This word fome derive 
from the Gibellines , a faction in Italy; fo that elfe and goblin 
is Guelph and Gibelline, becaufe the children of either party 
were terrified by their nurfes with the name of the other : but 
it appears that efe is Welfh, and much older than thofe fac¬ 
tions. EiljfUylhon are phantoms of the night, and the Germans 
likewife have long had fpirits among them named Goboldi , 
from which gobelin might be derived.] 

1. An evil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a frightful phantom. 

Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or blafts from hell ? Shak. 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d. 

Art thou that traytor angel ? Miltons Pa-adife Lo/l, b. ii. 
Always, whilft he is young, be fure to preferve his tender 
mind from all impreffions and notions of fpirits and goblins , 
or any fearful apprehenfions in the dark. / oc , p 

2. A fairy ; an elf. * 

His fon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field ; 

But Elfant was of moft renowned fame, 

Who of all cryftal did Panthea build. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
W ith dry convuliions ; ftiorten up their finews 
With aged cramps. Shakefpeare’: Tempejl. 
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Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 

While well attefted, and as well believ’d, ? 

Heard foiemn goes the goblin ftory round. Thomfon s Winter, 

GOD. n.f [job/baxon, which likewife fignifies good.. The 
fame word pafles in both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialects.] 

1. The Supreme Being 

God is a fpirit, and they that worfhip him muft worfhip him 
in fpirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

God above 

Deal between thee and me: for ever liow 
I put myfelf to thy dire£tion. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is neceftary, felf- 
exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, omnifeient, and heft: 
being ; and therefore aifo a being who is and ought to be 
efteemed moft facred or holy. Gtew’s Cojmol. Sacr. b.u 

2. A falfe god; an idol. 

He that facrificeth unto any god, fave unto the Lord only, 
he fhall be utterly deftroyed. E*.oel. xxii. -0. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare’s King Lear4 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean feas, 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s Winter coaft, 

Where ftand thy fteeds, and thou art honour’d moft. Dryd. 

3. Any perfon or thing deified or too much honoured. 

Whofe end is deftrudion whofe god is their belly. Phil. iii. 

1 am not Licio, 

Nor a mufician as 1 fieem to be; 

But one that Horns to live in this difguife. 

For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a od of fuch a cullion. Shakefearei 

To God. v a. [from the noun.] To deify; to exalt to divine 
honours. 

This laft old man, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father ; 

Nay, nodded me, indeed. Shakefpeare*s Coriolanus. 

Go'dchild. n.f [god and Wild] A term of fpiritual rela¬ 
tion ; one for whom one became fponfor at baptifm, and pro- 
mifed to fee educated as a Chriftian. 

Go'ddaugh ter. n.f [god and da ghter.] A girl for whom 
one became fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 

Go'ddess. ri.J. [from fod.] A female divinity. 

Hear, nature, hear ; dear goddefs, hear a father! Shakef 

A woman I forf’wore ; but I will prove, 

Thou being a goddefs, I for wore not thee: 

My vow was earthy, thou a heav’nly love. Shakefpeare • 

I long have waited in the temple nigh. 

Built to the gracious goddfs Clemency ; 

But rev’rence thou the pow’r. Dryden’s Fables . 

From his feat the goddef born arofe, 

And thus undaunted fpoke. Dryden’s Fables . 

When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf among a 
crowd of goddejfe , fhe was diftinguifhed by her graceful ita- 
ture and fuperior beauty. 'Addifon’s Freeholder, N-. 1. 

Modefty with-held the goddefs’ train. Pope s tjdyj'ey; 

Go'ddess-like. adj. [goddels and like*] Refembiino- a eod- 
defs. ' 0 & 

Then female voices from the fhore I heard; 

A maid arnidft them goddefs-lke apt^ear’d. Pope’s Odyffey . 

Go'dfather. n.f [god and father .] Fhe fponfor at the 

font. 

He had a fon by her, and the king did hrm the honour as to 
ftand g dfother to his child. Faeon’s Henry VIE 

Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, tranfcribed 
from the apoftles, confifts in the child’s undertaking in his 
own name the baptifmal vow ; and, that he mav more foiemn- 
Jy enter this obligation, bringing fome : odfatber with him, 
not now, as in baptifm, as hi procurator. Hammond 

Godhead, n.f. [from god ] > 

1. Godfhip; deity; divinity; divine nature. 

Be content; 

Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift. Shakefp. Cymbeh 
At the holy mount 

Of heav n s high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 
Of gocl 'ead , fix’d for ever firm and fure. 

The filial pow’r arriv’d Hilton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii.' 

00 may thy godhead be confeft. 

So the returning year be bleft. Prior- 

2. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 

y° ur i od heads to borrow of men, men would forfake 
Shakefpeare:s 1 mon of At ensi 


the gods. 


Adoring firft the genius of the place. 
The- 1 


I he nymphs and native godhead’ yet unknown. Dry l rEn 

HT adJ [ ro r^- J w,thouc of <iutr t„lod; 

atheilhcai; wicked; irreligious; impious. 

U 1 thefe two forts of men, both^m, the bne lias un- rlv 

ffiemfT ° f l God ’ and the othcr rtudie^ how to perl «ade 
themfelves tha. there ,s no fuch thing to be lenown. Wkf 
i hat godlejs crew 

Rebellious. Miitm > s Furadife - LoA ^ yi . L ^ 

For 
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For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godlcf men, and of rebellious times, 

Him his ungrateful country fent, 

Their beft Camillus, into banifhment. Dryden. 

Go'dliice. adj. [ god and like.'] Divine; refembling a divi¬ 
nity ; fupremely excellent. 

Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought, 

And thus the godlike angel anfvver’d mild. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Mufing and much revolving in his breaft. 

How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of faviour to mankind, and which way firft ? 

Publifh his godlike office now mature. Paradife Regain d. 
That prince fhall be fo wife and godlike , as, by eftablifhed 
laws of liberty, to fecure protection and encouragement to the 
honeft induftry of mankind. . Locke. 

Go'dling. n.f [from .gW. ] A little divinity; a diminutive 
god. 

Thy puny godlings of inferior race, 

Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. juven. 
Godliness, n.f. [from godly.] 

1. Piety to God. 

2. General obfervation of all the duties prefcribed by religion. 

Virtue and godlinef of life are required at the hands of the 
minifterof God. Hooker , b. v. f. 2. 

Go'dly. adj. [from god.] 

1. Pious towards God. 

Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
fober life. Common Prayer. 

2 . Good; righteous; religious. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth, for the faithful fail 
among the children of men. Ff *• 

Go'dly. adv. Pioufly ; righteoufly. 

The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one which will 
live godly in Chrift Jefus muft fuffer perfecution. Hooker , b. v. 
Go'dlyhead. n.f [from godly. ] Goodnefs; righteoufnefs. 
An old word. 

For this, and many more fuch outrage, 

I crave your godlyhead to aftwage 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 

Go'dmother. n.f [god and mother] A woman who has dc- 
come fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go'dship. n.f [from god.] The rank or character of a god; 
deity; divinity. 

Difcourftng largely on this theme, 

O’er hills and dales their godjhips came. Prior. 

Go'dson. n.f [ god and fonf] One for whom one has been 
fponfor at the font. 

What, did my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar ? Shake]\ K. Lear. 
Go'dwArd. adj. To Godward is toward God. So we read, 
Hac Arethufa tenus , for haflenus Arethufa. 

And fuch truft have we through Chrift to Godward. 2 Cor. 
Go'dwit. n.f. [job, good, and pita, an animal.] A bird of 

particular delicacy. . 

Nor ortelans nor godwits crown his board. Cowley. 

Go'dyeld. ladv. [corrupted from Godjhield or proteCti] A 
Go'dyield. y term of thanks. Now not ufed. 

Herein I teach you. 

Plow you fhould bid godyeld us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Goel. adj. [solep, Saxon.] Yellow. An old word. 

In March at the furtheft, dry feafon or wet. 

Hop-roots fo well chofen let fkilful go fet; 

The goeler and younger, the better I love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. Tuff. Husb. 
Go'er. n f ffrom^o.] 

1. One that goes ; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 

Myfelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Shakefpeare s Cymbehve. 

Such a man 

Might be a copy to thefe younger times ; 

Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
But goers backward. Shakef All's well that ends well. 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the intervening 
officious impertinence of thofe goers between us, who in Eng¬ 
land pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ire.and t0 int *' 

macies with me. r P °P‘!° Sw, f‘\ 

2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner of walking good 

or bad. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. _ mttm • 

To Go ggle. v. n. To look afquint. 

Inflam’d all over with difgrace. 

To be feen by her in fuch a place. 

Which made him hang his head, and fcoul. 

And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras , p. ii. cant, r. 
Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. Dryd. 
Go'gcle-eyed. adj. [ycesl ejen, Saxon.] Squint-eyed; not 
looking ftrait. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unfeemiy 
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to look upon, except to men that be goggle-eyed them- 
felves. Afcham's Schoolmafier. 

Go ; ing. n.f. [from going.] 

1. The a£! of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors. 

Then comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 

That going fhall be us’d with feet. Shakef King Lear. 

2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of our 
birth ; moft women coming, according to their reckoning 
within the compafs of a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part 
of their going. Grew's Cofmol. Sacr. b. iii. c% o 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy hufband ; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. P.LoJl, 

Gola. n.f. The fame with Cymatium, which fee. 

In a cornice the gola , or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble fliow. Speft. 

GOLD, n.f [ golb, Saxon; golud, riches, Welfh. It j s - 
called gold in our Englifh tongue either of geel, as Sca- 
liger fays, which is in Dutch to fhine; or of another Dutch 
word, which is gelten , and fignifies in Latin valere , in Englifh 
to be of price or value: hence cometh their ordinary'word 
gelt , for money. Peacham on Drawing.] 

1. Gold is the heavieft, the moft denfe, the moft Ample, the 

moft ductile, and moft fixed of all bodies ; not to be injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incorruptible. It is foluble 
by means of fea-falt; but is injured by no other fait, and is 
moft eafily of all metals amalgamated with filver. Gold is 
frequently found native, and very rarely in a ftate of ore. It 
never conftitutes a peculiar ore, but is found moft frequently 
among ore of filver. Native gold is feldom found pure, but 
has almoft constantly filver with it, and very frequently cop¬ 
per. Gold duft, or native gold, in fmail mattes, is mixed 
among the fand of rivers in many parts of the world. It is 
found, in the greateft abundance, bedded in mattes of hard 
ftone, often at the depth of a hundred and fifty fathoms in the 
mines of Peru. Pure gold is fo fixed, that Boerhaave informs 
us of an ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs furnace for two 
months, without lofing a fingle grain. Hill on FoJfils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of 
parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, immunity from ruft, 
and the colour or tin&ure of yellow. Bacon's Nat. Hijhry. 

Ah ! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakef. Rich. III. 
We commonly take fhape and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the different 
figures and colours reprefented to the eye by the pencil. Luke. 

Th z gold fraught vefTcl, which mad tempefts beat, 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

2. Money. 

Forme, the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effeCt what I intended. Sbakefp. HenryV. 

Thou, that fo ftoutly haft refilled me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou haft an y gold; 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. Shakef. //.VI. 

If I want gold, fteal but a beggar’s dog. 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. Shakefpeare. 

3. It is ufed for an) thing pleafing or valuable. So among the 
ancients ygovvi cbp^oo'nr ,; and animamq ; morefque aureos educit 
in ajlra. Horace. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold? 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Gold of Pkafure. n.f. [ myagrum , J 

It hath a flower of four leaves, placed in form of a crofs, 
out of whofe cup arifes the pointal, which becomes a turbi¬ 
nated fruit, having one cell, in which is included an oblong 
feed, and two empty cells at the point. Miller. 

Go'ldbeater. n.f. [gold and beat.] One whofe occupation 
is to beat or foliate gold fo as to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit fake, they are 
wont to ufe the fineft coined gold they can get, yet they feru- 
ple not to employ coined gold ; and that the mint-mailers 
are wont to alloy with copper or filver, to make the coin more 
ftiff, and lefs fubjeCl to be wafted by attrition. Foju. 

This gilder was a goldbeater. P°P e ‘ 

Go'ldbeater’s Skin. n.f. The inteftinum re£lum of an ox, 
which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin* an 
made fit to apply to cuts or fmall frefh wounds, as is now the 
common pradtice. Uhnicy- 

When your gilliflowers blow, if they break the pod, open 
it with a penknife or lancet at each divifion, as low as the 
flower has burft it, and bind it about with a narrow flip ot 
goldbeater's skin, which moiften with your tongue, and itwi 
flick together. Mortimer's Husbandry 

Go'ldbound. adj. [gold and bound.] Encompaffed with gold* 
Thy air, . 

Thou other goldbound brow> is like the firft. Sbakefpy^ at ’ 
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Go'lden. adj. [from gold.] 

1 Made of gold ; confiding of gold. 

O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of eolden metal, that muft round my brow, , 

Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. Shake]. R. 111 . 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed. 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery fteed, 

In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nail’d with gold. Dryden. 

2 . Shining; bright; fplendid; refplendent. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe; 

Nor fhines the filver moon one half fo bright 

Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep. Shakefpeare. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a glittering grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Heaven’s golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. Crajhaw. 

To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow. 

Howe’er fhe fhines all golden to you now. Dryden . 

And fee the guardian angels of the good. 

Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Rowe's Royal Conv. 

3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden rutteting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruttet 
hair, and its flefh of a yellow colour. Mortimer. 

4. Excellent; valuable. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all fort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not caft afide fo foon. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That verfe which they commonly call golden , has two fub- 
ftantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to 
keep the peace. Dryden. 

Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with others as we 
would have others deal with us. Watts's Logick. 

5. Happy ; refembling the age of gold. 

They fay many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelefly, as they did in th e golden world. 

Shakefpeare's As you like it. 
Go'lden Saxifrage, n.f. [ chryfoplenium, ] 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the flowercup is divided 
into four parts: the flower has no vifible petals, but eight 
ftamina, or threads, which furround the ovary : the pointal 
becomes a membraneous veflel, which is forked and bivalve, 
inclofing many fmall feeds. It grows wild upon marfhy foil, 
and in fhady woods. Miller. 

Go'ldenly. adv. [from golden.] Delightfully; fplendidly. 
My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool, and report fpeaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shakefpeare's As you like it, 

Go'ldfinch. n.f. [jgolbpnc, Saxon.] A finging bird, fo 
named from his golden colour. This is called in Staffordfhire 
a proud taylor. 

^ Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufbes, and divers others. Carew. 
A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dryden. 
Go'ldfinder. n.f. [gold and find.] One who finds gold. A 
term ludicroufly applied to thofe that empty jakes. 

His empty paunch that he might fill. 

He fuck’d his vittels through a quill; 

Untouch’d it pafs’d between his grinders, 

Or’t had been happy for goldfinclers. Swift. 

Go'ldhammer. n.f. A kind of bird. Dift. 

Go'lding. n.f A fort of apple. Dift. 

Go'ldney. n.f A fort of fifti, otherwife called Gilthead, 
which fee. Difi. 

Go'ldpleasure. n.f. An herb. Did. 

Goldsize. n.f A glue of a golden colour; glue ufed by 
gilders. 1 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your goldfze, and other 
Colours. Peacham on Drawing. 

Go ldsmith. n.f [jolb and pmre, Saxon.] 

1. One who manufactures gold. 

Neither chain nor goldfmith came to me. Shakefpeare. 

2 . A banker ; one who keeps money for others in his hands. 

The goldfmith or ferivener, who takes all your fortune to 
difpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved to break the fol¬ 
lowing day, does furely deferve the gallows. Swift. 

Go ldylocks. n. f [coma aurea , Latin.] 

It hath a fibrbfe perennial root: its numerous leaves are pro¬ 
duced alternately on every fide the branches : the flowers are 
yellow and produced either fingly or in an umbel upon the 
tops of the branches. - 


Goll. n.f. [corrupted, as Ulnmr thinks, from pal mjoU 
Whence pealean, to handle or manage.] Hands; paws 
claws. Ufed m contempt, and obfolete. 

I hey fet hands, and Mopfa put to her golden golls ; 


tv.*™ ' ii,.,; w iw 'gcus among 

them; and bhnd fortune, that faw not the colour of them” 

gave her the-prehfenimence. Su%, b. ii. 
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Gome; n.f. The black anti oily greafe of a cart-wheel: 

Bailey. 

GO'MPHOSIS. n.f. A particular form of articulation. 

Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focker. JVifcm. 

GO'NDOLA. n.f [gondole, French.] A boat much ufed m 
Venice; a fmall boat. 

He faw did fwim 

Along the fhore, as fwift as glance of eye; 

A little gondelay, bedecked trim 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Fairy Sju.ecn, 
In a gondola were feen together Lorenzo and his amorous 
Jeffica. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Ftmice. 

As with gondola's and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior- 

GondolVer. n.f. [from gondola,] A boatman; one that rovv^ 
a gondola. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondolier, 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shakef Othello. 

Gone, part.preter. [from^fl. SeeTaGO.] As, 

I need not qualify thefe remarks with a fuppofition that I 
have gone upon through the whole courfe of my papers. Addif. 

1. Advanced; forward in progrefs. 

I have known fheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. Mort. 

The obfervator is much the brilker of the two, and, I 
think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence than his 
Prefbyterian brother. Swift . 

2. Ruined; undone. 

He muft know ’tis none of your daughter, nor my fitter ; 
we are gone elfe. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

3. Paft. 

I’ll tell the ftory of my life. 

And the particular accidents gone by. 

Since I came to this ifle. Shakefpeare's Temfejl. 

4. Loft; departed. 

When her mafters faw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Adis xvi. 19: 

Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to only thofe 
that are in prefence, and is traniient and gone . Holder . 

5. Dead ; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldhani. 

A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, lofes all figns 
of life; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, reco¬ 
vers, if not quite gone. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Go 7 nfalon. }n.f [ gonfanon, French; gunfana, Iflandick, 

Go'nfanon. 5 from gunn, a battle, and^/W, a flag. Mr. Lye. 
An enfign; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thoufand enfigns high advanc’d. 

Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van and rear, 

Stream in the air. Milton's Parad. Lojl, l. v. 

Gonorrhoe'a. n.f. [ yov(& and feu.] A morbid running of 
venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows bn the tbps of high 
rocks: they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to 
ftop gonorrhoeas. Woodward on FoJfils. 

GOOD. adj. comp, better, fuperl .befi. [gob, Saxon; goed, 
Dutch.] 

1. Haying fuch phyfical qualities as are expe&ed or defired. 

God faw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good. Gen. i. 31. 

Take ye heed unto yourfelves. Deutr. ii. 4. 

A uni verfe of death ! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil onl y good. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Refolv’d 

From an ill caufe to draw a good effedti Dryden's Fables. 

Notwithftanding this criticifm the verfes were good. Speflat. 
A man is no more to be praifed upon this account, than 
becaufe he has a regular pulfe and a good digeftion. Addifon. 

We may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want 
without God’s affiftance, as to know what is^ good for us with¬ 
out his direction. Smqlridge's Sermons. 

^ Ah ! ne’er fo dire a thirft of glory boaft. 

Nor in the critick let the man be loft ! 

Good nature and good feiAe muft ever join ; 

I o err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope's EJT. on Critic. 

2. Proper; fit; convenient. 

It is not good that the man fhould be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 
We thought it good to be left at Athens alone. 1 Tbef iii 1* 
Amongft a man’s peers a man fhall be fure of familiarity* 
and therefore it k good a little to keep ftate: amongft a man’s 

‘". e ", ors °. ne flla .be fure of reverence, and therefore it is good 
a little to be fannhar. B f « 

his^ftfeourfd y ° U th ‘ nk ^’ g! ' CMartiUS >T °Al L 

r r _ 1 j 1 , . Dacon s holy War. 

He concluded, that it was a good time to comply with the 

, ’"ET* , ot the gentlemen of Suffex. Chrfndm, b. viii. 

7 . UncOi Hinted : lindamnrrArl 


rupted; undamaged. 
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He alio bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted in a 
week, for nuts, that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. . Locke ' 

4. Wholfome; falubrious. 

A man firft builds a country feat, . 

Then finds the walls not good to eat. Prior. 

5. Medicinal; falutary. . 

The water of Nilus is fweeter than other waters in talte, 
and it is excellent good for the (lone and hypochondriack me¬ 
lancholy. Bacon's Natural Hifiary, N . 7 6 7 - 

6. Pleafant to the tafte. . 

Eat thou honey, becaufe it is good ; and tne honeycomb, 
which is fweet. Prov. xx,v ' * 3 * 

Of herbs and plants feme are good to eat raw; as lettuce, 
endive, and purflane. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

7. Complete; full. , . . , 

The Pjoteftant fubjefls of the abbey make up thl ™ 

of its people. Addsfon on Italy. 

Si, Ufeful; valuable. . . . „ r , , 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is originally founded 
M •. J Collier of Envy. 

upon merit. 4 , / 

We difeipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 

ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke, 

a. Sound ; not falfe ; not fallacious. 

He is refolved now to fhew how flight the propofitions were 
which Luther let go for good. Atterbury . 

10. Legal; valid ; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuftom the place was good, and the 
lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend to the 
next vacant captainfhip in the fame regiment. otton. 

11. Confirmed; attefted; valid. 

Ha ! am I fure file’s wrong’d ? Perhaps tis malice! 

Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. Smith. 

12. Having the qualities defired to a confiderable degree; lum- 
cient; not too little. 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had earned 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked on thofe 
/v • J Clarendon, b. 11. 

13 With as preceding. It has a kind of negative or inverted 
fenfe; as good as , no better than. 

Therefore fprang there even of one, and him as good as 
dead, fo many as the ftars of the fky in multitude. Heb. xi. 

14. No worfe. r , . , 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, which, 

being many times as good as in poffefiion of the victory, had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies Knolles. 

The mafter, I am fure, will be as good ! as his word, for his 
own buftnefs. L’EJlrange, Fable S *. 

ic. Well qualified; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, either there 
muft have been but one fovereign over them all, or: elfe every 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had is good 
a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke ’ 

16. Skdful; ready; dexterous. , 

Flatter him i't may, I confefs; as thofe are generally good 
at flattering who are good for nothing elfe. South s Sermons. 

I make my way where e’er I fee my foe; 

But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryd. Span, bryai., 

!7. Happy; profperous. . . . . , 

Behold how good and how pleafant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. i ]f cxxxm. u 

Many good morrows to my noble lord! 

-GW morrow, Catefby, you are early fairing. Shak. RAIL 
Good e’en, neighbours ; 

Good e’en to you all, good e’en to you all. Sbakefp. Conolan. 
At once good night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going, _ . 

But go at once. Shake/feare s Macbeth. 

At my window bid good morrow. Miiton. 

Good morrow, Portius! Let us once embrace. Adatjon. 

18. Honourable. 

Silence, the knave’s repute, the whore s good name. 

The only honour of the widling dame. Pope. 

19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words expreffing temper 

of mind. . , . , c 

That when they are certified of our mind, they may be ot 
good comfort, and ever go cheerfully about their own affairs. 
6 2 Mac. xi. 20. 

Quietnefs of mind improves into cheerfulncfs, enough to 
make me jufi fo good humoured as to wifb that world well 

J pope to Swift. 

20. Confiderable ; not fmall though not very great. 

A good while ago God made choice that the Gentiles by 

mv mouth fhould hear the word. ' 7 * 

'It feemeth the plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the juice of the 

earth from it. Bacon’s Natural Htjlvry. 

Mirtle and pomgranate, if they be planted, though a good 
fpaee one from the other, will meet. Peacham on Drawing. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of littlenefs and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 
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float in the air a good while, like exhalations before they fell 
down. Burnet's Theory of tie Earth. 

They held a good (hare of civil and military employments 
during the whole time of the ufurpation. Swift. 

21. Elegant; decent; delicate. With breeding. 

If the critick has publiftied nothing but rules and obferva- 
tions in criticifm, I then confider whether there be a pro¬ 
priety and elegance in his thoughts and words, clearnefs and 
delicacy in his remarks, wit and good breeding in his rail¬ 
lery. Addifin's Guardian . 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we exprefs by the word good breed¬ 
ing. ' Addifin's Spectator. 

Thofe among them, who return into their fcveral countries, 
are fure to be followed and imitated as the greateft patterns 
of wit and good breeding. Swift, 

22. Real; ferious ; earneft. 

Love not in good earneft, nor no farther in fport neither, 
than with fafety of a pure blufti thou may’ft in honour come 
off a<rain. Shakejpeare’ s As y:u like it. 

23. Rich ; of credit; able to fulfil engagements. 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in faying that he is a 
good man, is to have you underhand me that he is fuffi- 
c j €nt . Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

24. Having moral qualities, fuch as are wifhed; virtuous. 

For a good man fome would even dare to die. Rom. v. 7. 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. Matt. 

Grant the bad what happinefs they would. 

One they muft want, which is to pafs for good. Pope. 

25. Kind; foft; benevolent. ■ 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firft liking 
her manners did breed good will, now good will became the 
chief caufe of liking her manners. Sidney , b. ii. 

Glory to God in the higheft, and on earth peace and gd 
will towards men. Lu. ii. 14. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin. 

Bacon's On,am. Ratim. 

Here we are lov’d, and there we love; 

Good nature now and paffion ftrive 
Which of the two fhould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling. 

’Tis no wonder if that which affords fo little glory to God, 
hath no more good will for men. Decay of Piety. 

When you fhall fee him, fir, to die for pity, 

’Twere fuch a thing, ’twould fo deceive the world, 
’Twould make the people think you were goodmtued.Dailh 
To teach him betimes to love and be good natured to others, 
is to lay early the true foundation of an jioncft man. Locke. 

Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, though the 
ignorant world has thought otherwife. Dryd. Juven.Deduat. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a word which 1 would 
fain bring back to its original fignification of virtue, I mean 

good nature, are of daily ufe. . r P tn ‘ 

This dodtrine of God’s good will towards men, this com¬ 
mand of mens proportionable good will to one another, is not 
this the very body and fubftance, this the very fpirit an 1 e 
of our Saviour’s whole inftitution ? Spratt's Sermons. 

It was his greateft pleafure to fpread his healing wings over 
every place, and to make every one fenfible of his good mil to 
.■mankind. Calamy s Sermrn. 

How could you chide the young good natur d prince, 

And drive him from you with fo Hern an air. AddiJ. U 0. 

26. Favourable; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we we 
hurt 1 Sa. xxv. 15- 

Truly God is good to Ifrael, even to fuch as are of a dean 
heart J Pf lxxiu. J* 

You have good remembrance of us always, definng, greatly 
to fee us, as we alfo to fee you. J *befi. • 

This idea, thus made, and laid up for a pattern, m 
ceffarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe but * 
nor made by any other original but the good liking an ^ 
him that firft made this combination. 

27. Companionable; fociable ; merry. Often ufe iron J,' 
It was well known, that Sir Roger had been 

in his youth. N cham ! &<h DZi 

Though he did not draw the good fellows to him ) 

ing, yet he eat well. . . CW q? nr£ vent 

Not being permitted to drink without eating, wi P . $ 

the cuftom of having the cup often at his nofe; a a ‘ lc jr^ ( 
beginning and preparation to good fcllowfhip. . 

28. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of flight c0 ^^j|’] # 


plying a kind of negative virtue or bare freedom H° nl 
My good man, as far from jealoufy as I am from gw %\ 
caufe! Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of WuW 

She had left the good man at home, and broug t an ) 
gallant. AddifinsSpW 

29. In a ludicrous fenfe. .1 wor k, 

As for all other good women that love to do but it 
how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the fun w-* 
that have been but a while in Ireland can well vvitne s - / 
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„ 0 Hearty ; earneft; not dubious. 

t hat faw the time fit for the delivery he intended, called 
unto us to follow him, which we both, bound by oath and 
willing by good will, obeyed. Sidney, b. ii. 

The good will of the nation to the prefent war has been 
fince but too much experienced by the fucceffes that have at¬ 
tended it. Temple. 

Good will, file faid, my want of ftrength fupphes; 

And diligence fhall give what age denies. Dryden’s Fables. 
In Good time. Not too faft. 

Jn good time, replies another, you have heard them difpute 
againft a vacuum in the fchools. Collier on Human Reafon. 

0,2. In Good focth. Really; ferioufly. 

What, muft I hold a candle to my fhames ? 

They in themfelves, goedfioth, are too too light. Shakefp. 

33. Good [To make.] To keep; to maintain; not to give up ; 
not to abandon. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all making good 
the fight without any ground given. Bacons Henry VII. 

He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, which 
were placed there to make good their retreat. Clarendon. 

Since we claim a proper intereft above others in the pre¬ 
eminent rights of the houfhold of faith, then, no doubt, to 
make good that claim, we are proportionably obliged above 
others to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to and become this houfhold, and diftinguifh it from 
all others. Spratt's Sermons. 

He without fear a dangerous war purfues; 

As honour made him firft the danger chufe, 

So /till he makes it good on virtue’s fcore. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 

34. Good [To make.] To perform; to confirm. 

I farther will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

While fhe fo far extends her grace, 

She makes but good thepromife of her face. Waller. 

Thefe propofitions I fhall endeavour to make good. Smalridge. 

35. Good [Tomakei\ To fupply. 

Every diftindt being has fomewhat peculiar to itfelf, to 
makegood in one circumftance what it wants in another. L'EJl. 

Good. n.f. 

1. That which phyfically contributes to happinefs; benefit; ad¬ 
vantage ; the contrary to evil. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. Shak. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

He wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither good nor 
harm. . Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen, 

Prefcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 

This caution will have alfo this good in it, that it will put 
them upon confidering, and teach them the neceflity of exa¬ 
mining more than they do. Locke. 

Good is what i$ apt to caufe or increafe pleafui-e, of diminifli 
pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve us the poffeflion of 
any other good, or abfence of any evil. Locke . 

Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon, 

And for the church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 

Works may have more wit than does them good. 

As bodies perifh through excefs of blood. Popes EJf. on Crit. 
A third after truth, and a defire of good, are principles 
which ft ill a& with a great and univerfal force. Rogers. 

2. Profperity ; advancement. 

If he had employ’d 

Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 

Unto the good, not ruin of the Hate. Ben. John/. Catiline. 

3. Earneft; not jeft. J 

The good woman never died after this, ’till fhe came to die 
ror good and all. L'E/l <r 

4. Moral qualities, fuch as are defirable; virtue; righteoufnefs; 

Depart from evil, and do good. Pf xxxiv. 14 

Lrnpty of all good, wherein confifts 
Woman’s domeftick honour, and chief praife. Milt P L 
by good, I queftion not but good, morally fo Called,’*^ 
Wrought, chiefly at leaft, to be underftood; and that 
the f ^ ot profit or pleafure the bonum utile, or jucundum, 
hardly come into any account here. J South 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
ror virtue, valour, and for noble blood. 

Truth, honour, all that is compriz’d in good. Driden 

5 - Good placed after W, with nr, feems a fubftantive j but the 

Xttllvufed "^ Viti0U V “Tr " rather Wealve 6 

G’ ° r may confidered « adverbial. See 

The Pilot muff intend fome port before he fleers his courfe 
he had asgmdllave his ve(rc , tQ the dircaj " Ncouhfe, 


and the government of the waves. 


direction of the winds, 

Good. adv. L DJirange. 

*• Well j not ill; not amifs. 

2 - Good. No worfe. 
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Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 

As good have groWn there ftill a Iifelefs rib. Miltorii 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have 
been eating worms now as pigeons ? L’Ejlrange-. 

Good, interjection. Well! right! It is fometimes iifcd 
ironically. 

Good! my complexion ! do’ft thou think, though I am ca- 
parifon’d like a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpo- 
fttion ? Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Goo'd-conditioned, adj. Without ill qualities or fyrrrptoms. 
Ufed both of things and perfons, but not elegantly. 

Nofurgeon, at this time, dilates an abfeefs of any kind by 
injections, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sharp's Surgery. 

Good-now. interjection. 

1. In good time; a la bonne heure. A gentle exclamation of in¬ 
treaty. It is now a low word. 

Good-now fit down, and tell me, he that knows. 

Why this fame watch ? Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2 . A foft: exclamation of wonder. 

Good-now , good-now, how your devotions jump with mine \ 

Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
Go'odliness. n.f. [fromgoodly.'] Beauty; grace; elegance. 
She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to his ears, 
than her goodlinefi was full of harmony to his eyes. Sidney. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefi of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker , b. i. 

Go^odly. adj. [from good .J 

1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. Now little in ufe. 

A prince of a goodly afpeCf, and the more goodly by a grave 
majefty, wherewith his mind did deck his outward graces. Sidn. 
A goodly city is this Antium. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Patience and forrow ftrove 
Which Ihould exprefs her goodliejl : yon have feen 
Sunftiine and rain at once. Her fmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakejpeare’s King Lear . 

Here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thoufands. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

But he’s fomething ftain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’ft call him 
A goodly perfon. Shakejpeare s Tejnpefl. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeft fon Efau, and 
put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 

There was not among the children of Ifrael a goodlier per¬ 
fon than he. 1 Sa. ix. 2. 

He had not, according to his promife to them in time of 
his diftreft, made them any recompence for their goodly houfes 
and olive gardens, deftroyed in the country byRofcetes in the 
former wars. _ Knolles's Hijtory of the Turks . 

The goodliefl man of men fince born 
His Tons, the faireft of her daughters Eve. Milton . 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble fong; 

Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful and young. Waller: 

Not long fince walking in the field, 

My nurfe and I, we there beheld 
A gbodly fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have pluck’d. Waller 

How full of ornament is all I view 
In all its parts ! and feems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly order’d work ! O power divine ! 

Of thee I am, and what I am is thine ! Dry den's Innocence . 

His eldeft: born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward fhew; 
fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d, 

But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dry den's Fables. 

2. Bulky ; fwelling; affeiftedly turgid. 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink. 

Goodly and great he fails behind his link. Dr«D„ 

3. Happy; defireable; gay. - ’ 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured ta 
the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spenfer. 
We have many goodly days to fee. Shak. Richard III. 
Goo'dly. adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 

There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

Doth flourifh in all beauty excellent; 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dicfiit,' 
Atempered goodly well for health and for delight. F. Queen 

^folete YH ° 0D ' n '^ tfl ° m g6 ° d!y ^ Grace >' goodnefs. Ob» 

But mote thy goodlyhood forgive it me, 

To meet which of the gods I fhall thee name. Fai. Queeri 
Goo'dman. n.f. [good and man.'] ^eert. 

t. A flight appellation of civility: generally ironical 
Help ho ! murther ! murther ! 

—How now, what’s the matter? part. 

-With you, good,nan boy, if you pleafe: come, Ml fl e ft 

2. A ruftick term of compliment; gaffer^'™'” *** W - 

my , wi , fe ’ T and wil1 “ot call me hufband ? My men 
ihould call me lord : I am your zoodman 0/ ,r A 

Nay, hear your goodman delver. ' ' Shaklffu^lt 

A„dMdT e ! un tr br| s ht to -S 

gi the thatch of goodman Hodge’s barn. Gays Pajl 

4 Old 
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Old goodman Dobfon of the green. 

Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 

Go'odness. n.f [from good.] Defirable qualities either moral 
or phyficial; kindnefs ; favour. . 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was became therein 
he might exercife his goodnefs . Sidney, b.n. 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, .whereby they 
incline to fomething which they may be; all which perfections 
are contained under the, general name of goodnefs. Hooker. 

All goodnefs 
Is poifon to thy ftomach. 

—-Yes, that goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againft the king; yonx goodnefs, 

•Since you provoke me, fhall be mo : notorious. 

There’s no goodnefs in thy face. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The goodnefs of every thing is meafured by its end and ufe, 
and that’s the beft thing which ferves the beft end and pur- 
f Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

P °A 11 feverally made him very particular relations of the 
ftreneth of the Scots army, the excellent difciphne that was 
obferved in it, and the goodnefs of the men. Clarendon, Ail. 

No body can fay that tobacco of the fame goodnefs is nlen 
in refpeft of itfelf: one pound of the fame goodnefs will never 
exchange for a pound and a quarter of the fame goodnefs. Locke. 
Goods, n.f. [from good.'] 

1, Moveables in a houfe. 

That a writ be fu’d againft you. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and whatfoever. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

2. Wares; freight; merchandife. 

Her majefty, when the goods of our Engllfti merchants were 
attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted likewife the goods of the 

Low Dutch here in England. 

Sallee, that fcorn’d all pow’r and laws of men. 

Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. Waller. 
Goo'dy. n.f. [corrupted from good wife.] A low term of civi¬ 
lity ufed to mean perfons. 

Soft, goody fheep, then faid the fox, not fo; 

Unto the king fo rafh ye may not go HubberAs Tale. 

Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpyd. 

Which erft I faw when goody Dobfon dy d. Gay s Pajtorals . 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. *wtft. 

GOOSE, n.f plural geefe. [ goy, Saxon; goes, Dutch; gawe, 

Erfe, fing. gewey, plural.] t c 

j. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I know not why, for 

fooliftmefs. 

Thou cream-faced lown, 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Sincelpluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’till lately. Shakefpeare . 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool t 
Goofe , if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Comelot. Shakef King Lear. 
Birds moft eafy to be drawn are waterfowl; as the goofe 
andfwan. ‘ Peacham on Drawing, 

Nor watchful does, nor the more wakeful geefe, 

Difturb with nightly noife the facred peace. Dryd. Fables. 

2. A taylor’s fmoothing iron. 

Come in, taylor: here you may roaft your goofe. _ Shakefp. 
Go'oseberry. n.f [goofe and berry, becaufe eaten with young 

^The^eaves are laciniated or jagged : the whole plant is fet 
with prickles : the fruit grows difperfedly upon the tree, having 
for the moft part but one fruit upon a footftalk, which is of an 
oval or globular figure, containing many fmall ieeds, lur- 
rounded by a pulpy fubftance, X be fpecies are, i. e com 
mon goofeberry. 2. The large manured goofeberry. 3-The 
red hairy goofeberry. 4 - The large white Dutch goofeberry. 
5. The large amber goofeberry. 6. 1 he large green goofe¬ 
berry. 7 . The large red goofeberry. 8. The yellow-leaved 
ooofeberry. Q. The ftriped-leaved goofeberry. Miller. 

"Auguft^asupon his arm a bafket of all manner <npe 
fruits; as pears, plums, apples, goofeberries. Peacbam. 

Upon a goofeberry bufh a fnail I foun r , p „ 

For always fnails near fweeteft fruit abound. Gay Faf. 
Go'osefoot/ n. f [chempodium, ] Wlld orach. 

The feeds are Tingle and globofe in feme fpecies ; but in 
others they are compreffed: the cup of the J°wer is quinqu • 
the leaves grow alternately upon the ftalks betwe ^.^ 
feeds. 

Go'csegrass. n.f Clivers; an herb. See CtlVB*?. 
Goofegrafs, or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong c y 
very to. . 

GO'RBELLY. n.f. [from gop, dung, and belly, according to 
Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come from gor, Wellh, 
beyond, too much; or, as feems to me more likely, may e 
contraaed from gormaml, or gormand’s bel'y, the belly of a 
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glutton.] A big paunch; a fwelling belly. A term of re . 
proach for a fat man. 

Go'r BELLI ED. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; bigbellied; having 


fwelling paunches. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chuffs,^! would your ftore were here. Sloakeff. Henrylf. p j f 
Gord. n.f An inftrument of gaming, as appears from Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. . Warburton , 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gofds and 
ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Fulham holds. 

Shakefpeare s Merry Wives of WirMor. 
GORE, n.f [jope, Saxon ; gor, Welfh, famous matter.] 

1. Blood. 

A griefl'y wound. 

From which forth gufti’d a ft ream of gore blood thick, 

That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 

And into a deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. F. Queen. 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dry den’s £ n . 

2. Blood clotted or congealed. 

The bloody faff 

Will be aveng’d ; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in duft and gore. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, h.\ i, 
His horrid beard and knotted trefles flood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. Denham, 
To Gore. v. a. [jebepian, Saxon.] 

1. To flab; to pierce. 

Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray’s fpear. Shakef R. II. 

No weaker lion’s by a ftronger (lain ; 

Nor from his larger tufks the foreft boar 
Commiffion takes his brother fwine to gore. Tate’s Juven, 
For arms his men long pikes and jav’lins bore, 

And poles with pointed fteel their foes in battle gore. DrJ 

2. To pierce with a horn. 

Sometofs’d, fome^rV, fome trampling down he kill’d. 

Dry dens Preface to the Conqueft of Granada, 
He idly butting, feigns 

His rival gor’d in every knotty trunk. Thomfon’s Spring. 
GORGE, n.f [gorge, French.] 

1. The throat; the fwallow. 

There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they did not only 
deceive the fight with their figures, but the hearing with their 
fongs, which the watry instruments did make their joqt 

deliver. . 

And now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorgi 
rifes at it. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Her delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to 
heave the gorge, difrelifli and abhor the Moor. Shakef Othello, 

2. That which is gorged orfwallowed. 

And all the way, moft like a brutifh beaft, 

He fpewed up his gorge, that all did him detefl. Fa. fueeiu 
To Gorge, v.u. [ gorger , French.] 

1, To fill up to the throat; to glut; to fatiate. 

Thou deteftable maw, thou womb of death. 

Gorg’d with the deareft morfel of the earth. Sh. and j • 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d, and full, m </• 
He that makes his generation meffes, 

To gorge his appetite. Shakefpeare’s 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. Lipae . 

I muff therefore defire, that they will not gorge him eitne 
With nonfenfe or obfeenity. Adi,fens Grnrm. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lam 
On Africk’s lands, disfigur’d with their w0 “ nds > 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Amu 
The giant, gorg'd with flefh, and wine, and blood, 

Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. ' v 

2. To fwallow: as, thefifhhas gorged the hook. 
GORGEOUS, adj. [ gorgias, old French. 

fplendid ; glittering in various colours; fliowy ; rna_, 

O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fuch a gorgeous palace ! Shakef. Romeo an J 

As full of fpirit as the month of May, jy. 

And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer. Shakefp. 

He bad them look upon themfelves and upon their 
themfelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous and rav 
The gorgeous Fall, with richeft hand, 

Pours on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold. 

With gorgeous wings, the marks of fov reign ' 

The two contending princes make their way. ^ 
Gorgeously, adv. [from gorgeous.] Splendidly s n»D 

cently ; finely. . ra ]| over 

The duke, one folemn day, gorgeoujly clad in a pr/0n. 
fpread with diamonds^ loft one of them of good va u • ^ 

Go'RGEOUsness. n.f [from gorgeous j] Splendour, 

ficence; fliow. • t u a t fa 

Go'rget. n.f [from gorge.] The piece of armo 
fends the throat. 

He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget, . - ik, 

Shakes in and out the rivet. Shakef. Troilus an ^ 
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He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church alone pray¬ 
ing, his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnf Cat. 

About his neck a threefold gorget. 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibras, p. i. cant. .2. 
Go'rgon. «./ [ yogyu.] A monfter with fnaky hairs, of 
which the fight turned beholders to ftone; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 

Gorgons and hydras, and chimera s dire. Milton. 

Why did’ft thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gorgon face 
To flare me into ftature. Dry den. 

GO'RMAND. n.f [gourmand, French.] A greedy eater ; a 
ravenous luxurious feeder. 

ToGo'hmandize. v. n. [from gormand.] To eat greedily; 
to feed ravenoufly. 

Go'rmandizer. n.f [from the verb.] A voracious eater. 
Gorse. n.f. [sopy, Saxon.] Furz; a thick prickly fhrub that 
bears yellow flowers in Winter. 

Go'ry. adj. [from gore.] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankling malice met, 

Their gory fides the frefh wounds fiercely fret. Spenfer. 

Why do’ft thou fhake thy gory locks at me ? 

Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . Bloody ; murtherous ; fatal. Not in ufe. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. Shak. Trail, and Creffda. 
Go'shawk. n.f [ joy, goofe, and J?ayoc, a hawk.] A hawk 
of a large kind. 

Such dread his awful vifage on them call; 

So feem poor doves at gojhawks fight aghaft. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Go'sling. n.f. [fromgoofe.} 

1. A young goofe; a goofe not yet full grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were hipfhot? fays the goofe to her gof/ing. L’Eflrange. 

Nature hath inftrudled even a brood of gcjlings to ftick toge-* 
ther, while the kite is hovering over their heads. Swift. 
1. A cat’s tail on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n.f [jobey y pel, or God’s or good tidings ; Iva'y- 
y'iKiov •, fojkkel, Jkeal fuach, happy tidings, Erfe.] 

1. God’s word; the holy book of the Chriftian revelation. 

Thus may the gofpel to the rifing fun 
Be fpread, and flourifh where it firft begun. ‘ Waller. 
How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by a ftedfaft 
belief of the promifes of the gofpel! Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

To Go'spel. v.n. [from the noun.] To fill with fentiments 
of religion. This word in Shakefpeare, in whom alone I have 
found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in itfelf, with fome de¬ 
gree of irony: I fuppofe from the gofpellers, who had long 
been held in contempt. 

Are you fo gofpelFd 

To pray for this good man, and for his iflue, 

; Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave? Shakefp. 
Gospeller, n.f [from gojpel.} A name of the followers of 
Wicklif , who firft attempted a reformation from popery, given 
them by the Papifts in reproach, from their profeffmg to follow 
and preach only the gofpel. 

Thefe gofpellers have had their golden days, 

_ Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe’s J. Shore. 
Go'ssamer. n. f [gojfipium, low Latin. ] The down of 
plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 
funny weather, efpecially about the time of Autumn. Hanmer. 
A lover may beftride logoff amour. 

That idles in the wanton Summer air, 

^^““1 is vanity. Shakef. Rom. and Juliet. 

riad it thou been aught but gojfamere, feathers, air, 

00 many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’d’ft Xhiyer’d like an egg. Shakefp. King Lear. 

four nimble gnats the horfes were, 

T1 fr!f h ^ neffes g°Jfamere. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

1 he hlmy goffamer now flits no more, 

On'<Wp halc J°™ bafk on the & ort funny ihore. Dryd. Virgil. 
GUbSIP „./ [from 3 ° b and yyb, relation, affinity, Saxon 1 
J. One who anfwers for the child in baptifm. J 

a feaft and g au de with me, 

After fo Jong grief fuch nativity : 

I^L\ al h m5 ' hear U’ 11 g ° ffip at this feaft ’ Shakefpeare. 

.. a "$*•*- 

And fometimes lurk I in a go/Jip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab, 

2 On. i When fhe I drinks againft her lips I bob. Shakefteare 

3 . One who runs about tattling like women at a lying “7 

To do the office of a neighbour, 7 S 

nd be a gojfp^ his labour Hudibras, p. ii. cant, t. 

f Is Dng in ev ry ftreet, 

>e common chat of gojfips when they meet. Drydett. 
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To Go'ssiP. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 

Go to a goffip’s feaft and gaude with me. 

.—With all my heart, I’ll gqjftp at this feaft. Shakefpeare, 
His mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often hath fhegojfipt by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

The market and exchange muft be left to their own ways of 
talking; and goffippings not be robbed of their ancient pri¬ 
vilege. Locke . 

2» To be a pot-companion. 

Nor met with fortune, other than at feafts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of g flipping. Shak. K. John, 
Go'ssiP red. n.f [goflpry, from goflp. J 

Goflipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity; and the juror, that was goffip to either of the par¬ 
ties, might, in former times, have been challenged as -not in* 
different. Davies on Ireland. 

Go'sting. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth 

Got. pret. [from the verb get.] 

Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but Aufidius 
got off. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

If you have ftrength Achilles’ arms to bear. 

Though foul Therfites got thee, thou fnalt be 

Lov’d and efteem’d. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Thefe regions and this realm my wars ha vegot} 

Tliis mournful empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryd. Innocence . 
When they began to reafon about the means how the fea 
got thither, and away back again, there they were prefently in 
the dark. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory * 

Got. part, pafl of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil 
haps, in a plot fo well by them laid, more than he did the 
vidtory of others get by good fortune, not grounded upon any 
good reafon. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks, 

Let him boaft 

His knowledge of good loft, and evil get. Milt. Par. Lojl . 
A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the firft point of 
fubmiffion to your will iswill moft times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himfelf fo when he depends on us for his daily 
bread, can any man fay what he will do when he is got above 
the world ? Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Thou wert from ./Etna’s burning entrails torn. 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. Pope', 
Go'tten. part. pafl. of get. 

Wifdom cannot begotten for gold. Job. xxviii. 15. 

Few of them, when they are gotten into an office, apply 
their thoughts to the execution of it. Temple. 

Goud. n.f. Woad : a plant. Di£f. 

Gove, n.f A mow. Tufler . 

To Gove. v. n. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or mow! 
An old word. 

Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 

~ ,he barn > out Of defpair. Tujf Husbandry. 

1 0 rrJ U yFRN. V. a. [gouverner, French; guberno, Latin.] 

1. To rule as a chief magiftrate. 

This inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed in the go¬ 
vernor than the governed ; as a malady in a vital part is more 
incurable than in an external. Spenfer on Ireland, 

blaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Waller 

2. To regulate; to influence; to diredl. 

The welfare of that is the chief poiat, which he is to carry 
always in his eye, and by which he is to govern all his coun- 
fds, defigns, and aftions. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

3 . To manage; to reft rain. ' 

Go after her fhe’s defperate; govern her. Shak. K. Lear. 

4. [In grammar.] To have force with regard to fyntax: as ,amo 
governs the accufative cafe. 

S- To pilot; to regulate the motions of a (hip. 
haughtinefs!" * T ° tep fuperiori *y 3 *o behave with 
By that rule. 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 

To give bad counfel, that you ftill may govern. Drydcn 

[ I Wm Su “ e t0 authority : 

fubjedl to rule ; obedient; manageable. ^ 

The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s a* e , not vet 

grown up to be headftrong, makes it more govedabT/nd 

Governance, n.f [from govern.] L ° cke ‘ 

1. Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance upon him ^ , 

rofe up inftead of his brother Judas ‘ ^ 

2. Control, as that of a guardian. iX ' 

Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 
iTim r P r0Ugh l7' re i hand ll,g ’ and fai tgovernance, 

1 him recured to a better will Q . .. 

What! Xhall king Henry be a pupilffij ^ U ' 3 ^ b ' U - 
•j R l/" d . er the furl y Glo’fier’s governance? Shakef Hen VI 

3. Behaviour; manners. Obfolete. J ' WL 
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’Gq'veRNANTE. n.f [gouvernante, French.] A lady who has 
the care of young girls of quality. The more utual and pro¬ 
per word is governcfs. 

Go'verness. n.f. [ gouvernereffe , old French, from govern.] 

X. A female inverted with authority. 

The moon, the governejs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air. 

That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefpeare. 

2. A tutorefs ; a woman that has the care of young ladies. 

He prefented himfelf unto her, falling down upon both his 
knees, and holding up his hands, as the old governefs of Da- 
nae is painted, when fhe fuddenly faw the golden fhower. Sidn. 

His three younger children were taken from the governejs 
in whofe hands he put them. Clarendon, b. vm. 

3. A tutorefs j an inftru£trefs ; adire&refs. 

Great affli&ion that fevere governefs of the life of man 
brings upon thofe fouls fhe feizes on. More againjl Atbeifm. 
Government, n.f [,government , French.] 

1. Form of a community with refpe& to the difpolition of the 

fupreme authority. , , . , r 

There feem to be but two general kinds of government in 
the world : the one exercifed according to the arbitrary com¬ 
mands and will of fome Angle perfon ; and the other accord¬ 
ing to certain orders or laws introduced by agreement or 
cuftom, and not to be changed without the confent of 
many. ' 

2. An eftablifhment of legal authority. 

There they fhall found 
Their government , and their great fenate chufe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Mi it on. 

While he furvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death dirtolves th z government. Dryd. 
Every one knows, who has confidered the nature of go - 
. vernment , that there muft be in each particular form of it an 
abfolute unlimited power. Addijon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men feize into their 
hands the power in the laft refort, there is properly no longer 
a government , but what Ariftotle and his followers call the 
abufe or corruption of one. Swift. 

3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Safety and equal government are things 
Which fubje&s make as happy as their kings. IViller. 

A. Regularity of behaviour. 

You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harfh rage, 

Defea of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtinefs, opinion and difdain. Shake/. Hen. IV. 

’Tis government that makes them feem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shake/. H. VI. 
r, Manageablenefs ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he Ihuts up the day of life ; 

Each part depriv’d of {upp\e government. 

Shall ftiff and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shakejp. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Obfolete. 

Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; _ 

But I them warded all with wary government. Fairy Shicen. 
y. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to conftru&ion. 
Go'vernour. n.f [gouverneur, French.] 

1 One who has the fupreme dire&ion. 

It muft be confeffed, that of Chrift, working as a creator 
and a governour of the world by providence, all are par¬ 
takers. Hooker, b.v. f s 6. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of the mighty 
author and governour of fuch ftupendious bodies, and excite 
and elevate our minds to his adoration and praife. Bentley. 

2 One who is inverted with fupreme authority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the governour 
hmong the nations. P/xxu.z8 

The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds as the minifter, if fo difpofed, can urge difobedience: 
as for inftance, if my governour fhould command me to do a 
thing, or I muft die, or forfeit my eftate; and the minifter 
fteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if 
I obey that command, ’tis eafy to fee a greater force in this 
perfuafton. Jf South s Sermons. 

3. One who rules any place with delegated and temporary 
authority. 

To you, lord governour , 

Remains the cenfure of this hellifti villain. Shake/. Othello. 

4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man.. 

To Eltam will I, where the young king is. 

Being ordain’d his fpecial governour ; 

And for his fafety there I’ll beft devife. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 
The great work of a governour is to fafhion the carriage, 
and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil good habits, and the 
principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke. 

r Pilot; regulator; manager. 

° Behold alfo the fhips, which though they be fo great, and 
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are driven of fierce winds, yet they are turned about with a 
very fmall helm, whitherfoever the governour lifteth. J a . iii. 4 
GOUGE, n.f. [ French. ] A chiflel having a round edge, for 
the cutting fuch wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. Moxon. 
Go'ujeres. n f [from gouje, French, a camp trull.] The 
French difeafe. # Ha inner. 

Gourd, n. f [ gouhorde, French. ] 

1. It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, of the expanded 
bell-fhape, for the moft part fo deeply cut that it feems to con- 
fift of five diftindf leaves : this, like the cucumber, has male 
and female flowers on the fame plant. The fruit of fom e 
fpecies are long, of others round, or bottle-fhaped, and is 
commonly divided into fix cells, in which are contained many 
flat oblong feeds. Miller. 

But i will hafte, and from each bough and brake, 

Each plant, and juicieft gourd , will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. v. 
Gourd feeds are ufed in medicine ; and they abound fomuch 
in oil, that a fweet and pleafant one may be drawn from them 
by expreffion : they are of the number of the four greater cold 
feeds, and are ufed in emulfions. Hill’s Mai, Med. 

2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. Skinner.] 

The large fruit fo called is often fcooped hollow, for the 
purpofe of containing and carrying wine, and other liquors: 
from thence any leathern bottle grew to be called by the fame 
name, and fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Ho timer. 

Gou'rdiness. n.f [from gourd.] A fwelling in a horfe’s leg 
after a journey. Farrier’s Lift. 

Cou'rnet. n. f A fifh. Ainfworth. 

GOUT, n.f [ gcuttc , French.] 

1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe attended with great pain. 

The gout is a difeafe which may affeeff any membranous part, 
but commonly thofe which are at the greateft diftance from the 
heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is the jlow- 
eft, the refiftance, fri&ion, and ftri&ure of the folid parts 
the greateft, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilaceration of 
the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

One that’s fick o’ th’ gout , had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity than be cur’d 
By th’ fure phyfician death. Shakefpeare's Cymbelm , 

This very rev’rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gouty 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done. 

And Twinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

2. A drop, [gouttey French ; guttay Latin.] Gut for drtf/>isftill 
ufed in Scotland by phyficians. 

I fee thee ftill. 

And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not fo before. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

GOUT, n.f [French.] A tafte. An affe&ed cant word. 

The method which he has publifhed will make thefe cata¬ 
logues exceeding ufeful, and ferve for a direction to any one 
that has a gout for the like ftudies. Wcodward on Fojfils. 

Go'utwort. n.f [ gout and wort. ] An herb. Ainfworth , 
Go'uty. adj. [from gout.] 

1 . Affli&ed or difeafed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thoufand of the gout, al¬ 
though I believe that more die gouty. Graunt’s Bills of Mortal. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear. 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. Perf Sat. 
Moft commonly a gouty conftitution is attended with great 
acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
the other extremities, being delicate. Arbuthnct on Diet, 

2. Relating to the gout. 

GOWN, n.f [gonna, Italian; gwn, Wellh and Erie.] 

1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either Ihort, as cloaks, or, as gowns, 
long to the ground. Abbot’s Defcription of the iVorld. 

If ever I faid a loofebodied gown, few me up in the Ikirts 
of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread; 
I faid a gown. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

In length of train defeends her fweeping gown. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. Dry 

2. A woman’s upper garment. 

I defpife your new gown, ’till I fee you dreffed in it. rope. 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated to ads of peace, as divi¬ 
nity, medicine, law. , . 

The benefices themfelves are fo mean in Irifh counties, tna 
they will not yield any competent maintenance for any hon^ 
minifter, fcarcely to buy him a gown. Speufer on Ire an • 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hero fat. Drydens 

4. The drefs of peace. 

He Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield ; 
Succefsful councils did him foon approve 
As fit for clofe intrigues as open field. LJt) i ' 

Go'wned. adj. [from gown. ] Dreffed in a gown. 

A noble crew about them waited round _ 

Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown’d. . Fairy 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d. 

The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. 0 
Go'wnman. n.f [gown and man.] A man devoted to 
adis of peace; one whofe proper habit is a gown. ^ 
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Let him with pedants 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmrn. Ko-xe. 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be com- 
. pofed of mean, fawning gewnmen, dependants U P°" * e 

court for a morfel of bread. / 

To Gra'bble. «• [probably corrupted from grapple.} To 
o-rnne • to feel eagerly with the hands. 

& Mv blood chills about my heart at the thought of thefe 
rogues, with their bloody hands grabbling m my juts, and 
puflin* out my very entrails. Arbuthnct s Hijl. of J‘ knBu j 

To GrLble. -u.*. To lie proftrate on the ground. Amfw. 

GRACE, n.f [ grace, French ; gratia , Latin; gtaace , Brie.J 

1 Favour; kindnefs. ^ . . 

If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may afpire to grace , 

then may I hope your beauty will not be without pity. Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, • r 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God . Shakejp. 
Such as were popular. 

And well deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for thofe many 
atfs of grace I have lately paffed ? King Charles. 

, Yet thofe remov’d, 

Such grace fhall one juft man find in his fight, 

That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milt. Par. Lcjl. 
Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or b\$ grace. Waller. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace ; 

Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born. # Dryden’s Fables. 

None of us, who now your grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. Dryden. 

With profer’d fervice I repaid the fair. 

That of her grace (he gave her maid to know 

The fecret meaning of this moral fhow. Dryden. 

2. Favourable influence of God on the human mind. 

Prevenient grace defeending had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, keep your 
hearts and minds. Common Prayer ♦ 

3. Virtue; effect of God’s influence. 

How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. 

4. Pardon. 

Bow and fue for grace 

With fuppliant knee. Milton. 

5. Favour conferred. 

I fhould therefore efteem it great favour and grace. 
Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 

6. Privilege. 

But to return and view the chearful fkies. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 

7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe has faid 
The loves delighted and the graces play’d. Prior. 

8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or unbecoming. 

Have I reafon or good grace in what I do. Temple. 

They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbroke. 

9. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleafing appearance. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryd. Mn. 
To write and fpeak corre&ly gives a grace, and gains a 
favourable attention to what one has to fay. Locke. 

10. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency 
fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with 
graces, both of wit and learning, for better purpofes. Hooker. 
To fome kind of men. 

Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shak. As you like it. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakef King Lear. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire. 

To Turnus only fecond in the^ra* 

Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden's AEn. 

11. Embellifhment; recommendation; beauty. 

Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know that order is the greateft grace. Dryden. 

The flow’r which lafts for little fpace, 

A fhort liv’d good, and an uncertain grace . Dryden . 

12. Single beauty. 

I pafs their form and every charming grace. Dryden. 
13* Ornament; flower; higheft perfection. 

By their hands this grace of kings muft die. 

If hell and treafon hold their promifes. Shake/. Henry V. 
14* Virtue; goodnefs. 

Where juftice grows, there grows the greater grace , 

The which doth quench the brand of hellifh fmart. Fa. i%u. 

The king-becoming graces. 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefpearis Macbeth. 
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The graces of his religion prepare him for the moft: ufeful 
difeharge of every relation of life. Kogers . 

jr. Virtue phyfical. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace that lies _ 

In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shakefpcare. 

16. The title of a duke; formerly of the king, meaning the 
fame as your goodnefs, or your clemency. 

Here come I from our princely general. 

To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace. 

That he will give you audience. Shakejp. Henry I V . 

Hiah and mighty king, your grace, and thofe your nobles 
here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your ears. Bacon s H. VII. 

17. A Ihort prayer faid before and after meat. 

Your foldiers ufe him as the^r^ ’fore meat. 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. Coriolan. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the company. Swift. 

Then chearful healths, your miftrefs fhall have place; 

And what’s more rare, a poet fhall fay grace. Pope’s Horace. 
Grace-cup. n. f [grace and cup.] The cup or health drank 
after grace. 

The grace-cup ferv’d, the cloth away, 

Jove thought it time to fiiew his play. Prior. 

To Grace, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adorn; to dignify; to embellilh ; to recommend; to de¬ 
corate. 

This they ftudy, this they practife, this they grace with a 
wanton fuperfluity of wit. Hooker, b. v. f. 2, 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More daring, or more bold is now alive. 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Little of this great world can I fpeak. 

And therefore little fhall lgrace my caufe. 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Shakefp care's Othello. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen¬ 
dation and gracing, where caufes are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden . 

By both his parents of defeent divine; 

Great Jove and Phoebus grac’d his noble line. Pope’s Statius. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due. 

Crowns were referv’d to grace the foldiers too. Pope . 

2 . To dignify or raife by an a& of favour. 

He writes 

How happily he lives, how well belov’d. 

And daily^rtff^ by the emperor. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden’s Juven . 

3. To favour. 

When the guefts withdrew, 

. Their courteous hoft faluting all the crew, 

Regardlefs pafs’d her o’er, nor grac’d with kind adieu. Dryd. 
Gra'ced. adj. [from grace.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft^ra:^ 
men that ever I faw, being of a middle age and a mean fta- 
ture * Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. 

Epicurifm and luft 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefp. King Lean 

Gra'ceful. adj. [from grace.] Beautiful with dignity. 

Amid’ the troops, and like the leading god. 

High o’er the reft in arms the gracefid Turnus rode. Dryden. 

Matchlefs his pen, vi&orious was his lance; 

Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 

Yet graceful eafe, and fweetnefs void of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pope. 
Gra'cefully. adv. [from graceful.] Elegantly; with pleafin^ 
dignity. a 

Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubjedl chang’d. ° Swift. 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaft; 
but walking gracefully implies a manner or mode fuper-added 
to that aaion. Watt s ’ s Logick. 

Gracefulness, n.f. [from graceful.] Elegance of manner* 
dignity with beauty. a 

His neck, his hands, his fhoulders, and his breaft. 

Did next in gracefulnef and beauty ftand, 

To breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 

He executed with fo much gracefulncfs and beauty, that he 
aJone got money and reputation. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy 

There is a fecrei ■ gracefulmfs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ftaidnefs and fobriety of age be want! 

^ Tf l Dryden s Ovid , Preface. 

If hearers are amaz d from whence 

Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 

Which, though her modefty would fliroud. 

Breaks like the fun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulnefs its art conceals,’ 

And yet through ev’ry motion fteals. 



Swift , 
Gra'celess. 
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Gra'cELESS. adj. [from grace.] Without grace; wicked; 
hopelefly corrupt; abandoned. 

This gracelefs man, for furtherance of his guile, 

Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Fairy §{ueen. 

Whofe hap {hall be to have her. 

Will not fo gracelefs be, to be ingrate. Shakefpeare. 

In all manner of gracclejs and hopelefs characters, fome are 
loft for want of advice, and others for want of heed. L’Ejlr. 
Furnifh’d for offence, he crofs’d the way 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. Dryden. 

Gra'ces. n.f. Good graces for favour is feldom ufed in the 
lingular. 

Demand deliv’ry of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good graces. 

And perfon up to his embraces. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Gra'cile. adj. [ gracilis, Latin.] Slender; fmall. Dip. 

Gra'cilent. n.f [gracilentus, Latin.] Lean. DiR. 

Graci'lity. n.f. [ gracilitas, Latin. ] Slendernefs; fmal- 
nefs. Di£l. 

GRA'CIOUS. adj. [ gradeux, French.] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common fenfe and reafon could not but tell them, that the 
good and gracious God could not be pleafed, nor confequently 
worfhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. South’s Serin. 

To be good and gracious , and a lover of knowledge, are 
two of the moft amiable things. Burnet’s Fheory of the Earth. 

2. Favourable ; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had companion 
on them. 2 Kings xiii. 23. 

From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 

My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. Prior. 

3. Acceptable; favoured. 

Dodlriik is much more profitable and gracious by example 
than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, fo that they 
gave us food. 1 Pfdr. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horfe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings are no lefs unhappy, their iffue not being gracious, 
than they are in lofing them when they have approved their 
virtues. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

5. Excellent. 

The grievous abufe which hath been of counfels, fhould 
rather caufe men to ftudy how fo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firft perfection. Hooker , b. 1. J. 10. 

i>. Graceful; becoming. 

Our womens names are more gracious than their Rutilia, 
that is, red head. Camden . 

‘Graciously, adv. [from gracious.] 

1. Kindly; with kind condefcenfion. 

His teftimony he gracioufy confirmed, that it was the beft 
of all my tragedies. . Dryden . 

Pie heard my vows, and gracioufy decreed 
My grounds to be reftor’d, my former flocks to feed. Dryd. 
If her majefty would but gracioufy be pleafed to think a 
hardfhip of this nature worthy her royal confideration. Swift. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Gra'ciousness. n.f [from gracious.] 

1. Kind condefcenfion. 

The graciotfnefs and temper of this anfwer made no im- 
prefiion on them. Clarendon. 

2. Pleafing manner. 

'Grada'tion. n.f [ gradation, French; gradus , Latin.J 

1. Regular progrefs from one degree to another. 

The defire of more and more rifes by a natural gradation to 
irnoft, and after that to all. L’Ef range. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 

From thence, 

By cold gradation , and well balanc d form, 

We (hall proceed with Angelo. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 
The pfalmift very elegantly expreffeth to us the feveral gra¬ 
dations by which men at laft come to this horrid degree of 
impiety. TtUotfm, Sermon i. 

\. Order; arrangement. 

»Tis the curfe of fervice ;. 

Preferment goes by letter and affeaion,_ 

Not, as of old, gradation, where each iecond 

Stood heir to th’ firft. Shakefpeare s Othel 0. 

a. Regular procefs of argument. ^ . 

Certain it is, by a direa gradation of confequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firft dilates of nature. South. 
Grada'tory. n.f [gradus, Latin.] Steps from the cloifters 
into the church. . Atnfimrtb. 

Gra'dient. adj. [gradiens, Latin.] Walking; moving y 

Amongft thofe gradient automata, that iron fpider is efpe- 
.ciallv remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bignefs, did 
creep up and down as if it had been alive. U‘itmi. 

GRA'DUAL. adj. Igradutl, French ] Proceeding by degrees; 
advancing ftep by ftep.; from one ftage to another, 
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Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. Jl-f’t 
Men dill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of thinte*^' 
that, from great, things and perfons fhould grow greater ’’ni 
at length, by many fteps and afeents, they come to be 
greateft. § ** 

Gra'dual. n.f [gradus , Latin ] An order of fteps. # * 
Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d. 

The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor’d. Dryd 
Gradua'lity. n.f [from gradual.] Regular progreffion. 
This fome aferibe unto the mixture of the elements, other 
to the gradually of opacity and light. Brown’s Vulg. Err ours 
Gradually, adv. [from gradual.] By degrees ; in regular 
progreffion. 0 

When the moon paffes over the fixed ftars, and eclinf- 
them, your light vanifhes; not gradually, like that of the 
planets, but all at once. Newton’s Opt 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 

_ Swift, 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den- 

fity in diving, and of much lefs upon the tops of mountains 
provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthno! 

To GRA'DUATE. v. a. [gracluer, French; gradus, Latin.] * 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univerfity. 

John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed a knight 
did his prince good fervice. Carew’s Survey ofCcrnwa! 

Concerning columns and their adjuncts, architects make 
fuch a noife as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate a mafter of this art. Wotton's Architect 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits flood at the fe- 
vereft cold and greateft heat, and according to thefe obferva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derbam’s Phyftco-Theology, 

3. To raife to a higher place in the fcale of metals: a chimical 
term. 

The tincture was capable to tranfmute or graduate as much 
filver as equalled in weight that gold. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the falts of na¬ 
tural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 12. 

Graduate, n.f. [ gradue, French, from gradus, Latin.] A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 

Of graduates I diflike the learned rout. 

And chufe a female doctor for the gout. Brarrjlon: 

Graduation, n.f [graduation, French, from graduate.] 

1. Regular progreffion by fucceflion of degrees. 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is likewifene- 
ceffary to the perfection of the whole. Grew’s Cofmol. Sacra. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which he deli¬ 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguifhed in oyl of mars or iron, the loadftone acquires 
an ability to extract a nail fattened in a wall. Brown’s Vu. Err . 

2. The act of conferring academical degrees. 

Graff, n.f [See Grave.] A ditch; a moat. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walls 
were good, and the graff broad and deep. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Graff, i n.f [ grrffe, French.] A fmall branch inferted info 
Graft. ) the ftock of another tree, and nourifhed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 

God gave unto man all kind of feeds and graffs of life; as 
the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of beafb, the rational 
of man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
leaves. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 475* 

’Tis ufual now an inmate graff to. fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in the fame 
manner as you do a graft , it will help to heel the fooner. Mort. 

Now the cleft rind inferted graffs receives, 

And yields an offspring more than nature gives. R°V 

To GRAFT. \ v ■ “■ French -J 

i y To infert a cyon or branch of one tree into the ftock of another. 

His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 

I’ll cut his barren branches to the ftock, 

And graft you on to bear. Dryden’s Don SebofM. 

With his pruning hook d’sjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

And graft more happy in their ftead. Dryden* 

2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation. 

In March is good grajfing the fkilful do know. 

So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow : 

From moon being changed, ’till paft be the prime, ^ 

For graff ng and cropping is very good time. TuJJer’s nus • 
T'o have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, not 
only upon young flocks, but upon divers boughs of an 0 
tree; for they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, 1 
you graft but upon one ftock, the tree can bear but few. 


Pope. 

One who propagates 
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Now let me iraffmy pears, and prune the vine. Dryden. 

3. To K in “a plafe o/body to which it did not ongmally 

btl And theyalfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, fall be 
graffid\n ; for God is able to^w/them m again Rom. xi. * 3 * 

£ ^ Thefe are th’ Italian names which fate will join 

With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryden e Mtt. 
a To fill with an adfeititious branch. 

+ ' We’ve fome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
f l f d to your reliih. Sbaifffeare’s Coneianut. 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal flock graft with ignoble plants. Shakejp. «■ Hi. 

. To join one thing fo as to receive fupport from another. 

5 ' This refolutionagainft any peace with Spam is a new met- 
dent grafted upon the original quarrel, by the intrigues rf a 

faction among us. . , , , , o WlJ * 

May one kind grave unite each hapleis name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame. 

Gra'fter. n.f [from graff or graft.] On 

fruit by grafting. ..a 

I am informed, by the trials of more than one of the molt 

ikilful and experienced grafters of thefe parts, that a man mail 
feldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the infition is made. Evelyn. 

Grail, n.f [ from grcle, French. ] Small particles of any 

kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 

And, lying down upon the fandy grails. 

Drank of the ftr^am as clear as cryftal glafs. Fairy Vhieen. 
GRAIN, n.f. [grainet, French; granum, Latin; grano , Italian) 
has all the following fignifications.] 

1. A fingle feed of corn. 

Look into the feeds of time, 

And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shakef 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels 
0 f c h a ff. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a gram a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty grains 
in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2 . Corn. 

As it ebbs* the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shakefp. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden’s Paf orals. 
’Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
than grain. Collier on Fame. 

3. The feed of any fruit. 

4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 

Thou exift’ft on many thoufand grains 
That iffue out of duft. Shakejp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

By intelligence 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

5. The fmalleft weight, of which in phyfick twenty make a 
fcruple, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a peny weight; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed of equal weight with 
a grain of corn. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain-, which arifeth, being mul¬ 
tiplied, to fcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds. Holder. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drachms, in the air; the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grains: 
the balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

His brain 

Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain. Hudibras , p. i. 

'6. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 
balance. IVifd. xi. 22. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fubfifts by the 
good nature of others, of which he himfelf has not the leaft 
grain. South’s Sermons . 

7 . Grain of Allowance. Something indulged or remitted; 
fomething above or under the exa£t weight. 

He, whofe very beft a&ions muft be feen with grains of al¬ 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving Addif 
I would always give fome grains of allowance to the facred 
feience of theology. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

8 . The direction of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infe£l the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefp. 

9. The body of the wood. 

The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 

Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden , 
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,0. The body confidered with refpefl to the form of dlreflioH 

in the mldft 6f the foli^ 

“ * ^ * 
Stones of a conflitution fo fcompaa, and a 
that they bear a fine poliim 
iii Died or ftained fubftance. 

How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil Ham, ^ 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. _ Spenfer s Prcthalam * 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than melibaean, or th z grain , 

Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton s Lojti 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

All in a robe of darkeft grain. 

Flowing with majeftick train. iViilton. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 

Sky-tindur’d grain ! _ _ Milton’s Paradfe Loft, b. v 6 

I2i Temper; difpofition; inclination; humour. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather muft do than what you fhould do, 

Made you againft th e grain to voice him conful. Sndkefp. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I fee, to argue ’gainft the grain. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2* 

Old clients, weary’d out with fruitlefs care, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair; 

Though much againft the grain, forc’d to retire, 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden’s Juvenah 

13. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being traaable and mild, the other ftiff and im¬ 
patient of a fuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers glued together, but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furface with regard to roughnefs and 
fmoothriefs. 

The fmaller the particles of tbofe fubftances are, the fmaller 
will be the fcratches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be polifhed ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and therefore 
polifli it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very- 
fine grain , fo that the fcratches and frettings of the furface 
become too fmall to be vifible. Newton’s Opt • 

Grained, adj. [from grain.'] Rough; made lefs fmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Shakefpedre. 
Grains, n.f [without a fingular.] The hufks of malt ex- 
haufted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill, 

Hufks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnf New Irin. 
Gra'iny. adj. [from grain.] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

Grame'rcy. interj. [contracted from grant me mercy. J An 
obfolete expreflion of furprife. 

Gra?nercy , fir, faid he ; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? Fairy gjueen. 
Gramercy , lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shakefp . 

Grami'neous. adj. [gramineus, Latin.] Graffy. Grami¬ 
neous plants are fuch as have a long leaf without a footftalk. 
Gramini'vorous. adj. [gramen and voro, Latin.] Grafe- 
eating ; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in the diffection of brutes, 
among which the graminivorous kind have a party-co,loured 
choroides. Sharp’s Surgery. 

GRAMMAR, n.f [grammaire , French; grammatica, Latin j 
ygapc/1/.cichxri.] 

1. The fcience of fpeaking correctly ; the art which teaches the 
relations of words to each other. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

Men, fpeaking language according to the grammar rules of 
that language, do yet fpeak improperly of things. Locke. 

2 . Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeecn according to grammar. 

Varium iff rnutabile fetnper femina , is the fharpeft fatire that 
ever was made on woman ; for the adjectives are neuter, and 
animal muft be underftood to make them grammar . Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to one 
another. 

Gra'mmar School, n.f A fchool in which the learned lan¬ 
guages are grammatically taught. 

Thou haft moft traitoroufly corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting * grammar fchool. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar fchool I 
cannot encourage 

Grammarian, n.f [ gra?nmaincn, French, from grammar. ] 

One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
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Many cUfputes the ambiguous nature oF letters hath created 
among the grammarians. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

They who have called him the torture of grammarians, 
might alfo have called him the plague of tranflators. Drydcn. 

Gramma'tical. adj. [grammatical , Fr. grammaticus, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ftill being fet before their eyes* and 
that taught them with far more dijigent care than grammatical 
rules. Sidne , b. ii. 

I (hall take the number of confonants, not from thegram- 
matual alphabets of any language, but from the diverfity of 
founds framed by fingle articulations with appulfe. Holder. 

2. Taught by grammar. 

Theyfeldom know more than the grammatical confiruCtion, 
unlefs born with a poetical genius. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Grammatically, adv. [from grammatical.] According to 
the rules or fcience of grammar. 

When a fentence is diftinguilhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of fpcech which com- 
pofe it, then it is {aid to be analyfed grammatically . Watts. 

As grammar teacheth us to fpeak properly, fo it is the part 
of rhetorick to inftrudt how to do it elegantly, by adding 
beauty to that language that before was naked and gramma¬ 
tically true. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

GRAMMATICA'STER. n.f. [Latin.] A mean verbal pedant; 
a low grammarian. , 

I have not vexed their language with the doubts, the re- 
hiarks, and eternal triflings of the French grammaticaflers. 

Rymers Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

Gra'mple. n.f. A crab-fifh. Ainfworth. 

Gra'mpus. n.f. A large fifli of the cetaceous kind. 

Gra'nary. n.f. [ granarium , Latin.] A ftorehoufe for 
threlhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induftry, contrive the matter fo, 
that corn will keep as dry in their nefts as in our granaries. 

Addifon's Guardian, N°. 156. 

The naked nations cloath, 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thomfon's Spring. 

Gra'nate. n. f [from granum, Latin.] A kind of marble fo 
called, becaufe it is marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife Granite. 

GRAND, adj. [grand, French ; grandis., Latin.] 

1. Great; illuftrious; high in power. 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the trees of life 
and knowledge, plants only proper and becoming the paradife 
and garden of fo grand a Lord. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

2. Great; fplendid ; magnificent. 

A voice has flown 

To re-enflame a grand defign. Young. 

3. Noble; fublime; lofty; conceived or cxpreffed with great 
dignity. 

4. It is ufed to fignify afcent or defcent of confanguinity. 

Gra'ndam. n. f [grand and dam or dame.] 

1. Grandmother ; my father’s or mother’s mother. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 

Was fairer than his grandam , and as chafte 

As may be in the world. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefflda. 

A woman’s ftory, at a Winter’s fire. 

Authoris’d by her grandam. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We have our forefathers and great grandames all before us, 
as they were in Chaucer’s days. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 

Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face: 

Too well thou Ihew’ft thy pedigree from ftone; 

Thy grandafne's was the firft by Pyrrha thrown. Dryden. 

2 , Arnold withered woman. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right, 

And to th egrandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

Gra' ndchild. n f. [grand and child.] The fon or daughter 
of my fon or daughter; one in the fecond degree of defcent. 

Auguftus Caefar, out of indignation againft his daughters 
and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay that they were not his 
feed, but impofthumes broken from him. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 

May great grandchildren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 

He hoped his majefty did believe, that he would never make 
the leaft fcruple to obey the grandchild of king James. C arend. 

Fair daughter, and thou fon and grandchild both ! Milton. 

He ’fcaping with his gods and reliques fled, 

And tow’rds the fhore his little grandchild led. Denham. 

Gra'ndaughter. n.f. [grand and daughter.] The daughter 
of a fon or daughter. 

Grande'e. n.f [grand, French; grandis, Latin.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had fome {harper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an interview of grandees , both 
vehement on the parts which they fwayed. Wotton. 

When a prince ox grandee manifefts a liking to fuch a thing, 
men generally fet about to make themfelves confiderable for 
fuch things. South's Sermons. 

Some parts of the Spanilh monarchy are rather for orna¬ 


ment than ftrength: they fuinifti out viceroys!ties for the 
grandees, and potts of honour for the noble families. Addifai 
Grande'vity. n.f. [from grandeevus, Latin.] Great Lf. 


length of life. 


^ _ j&i 

Grande'vous. adj. [grandeevus, Latin.] Long lived; of 
great age. ' 

Gra'ndeur. n.f. [French.] 

1. State ; fplendour of appearance ; magnificence. 

As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks himfelf from all 
approaches by the multiplied formalities of attendance, by the 
diftance of ceremony and grandeur. S.uth's Sermons 

2. -Elevation of fentiment or language. 

Grandfather, n.f [grand and father.] The father of my 

father or mother; the next above my father in the fcale ctf 
afcent. 

One was faying that his great grandfather, and grandfather 
and father died at lea : faid another, that heard him, an’ 1 were 
as you, I would never come at fea. Why, faith he, where 
did your great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? 
He anfwered, where but in their beds ? He anfwered, an’ I 
were as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon's Apopbth. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up inWeftmin- 
fterhall, which coft an hundred millions, whereof they are 
paying the arrears, and boaft that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. Swift. 

Grandi'fick. adj . [grandis and facio, Latin.] Making 

g*eat. Bil 

Gra'ndinous. adj. [grands, Latin.] Full of hail; confifting 

of hail. Btft. 

Gra'ndity. n.f. [from grandis, Latin.] Greatnefs; gran¬ 

deur ; magnificence. An old word. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothneft and 
property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden's Remains. 

Grandmother, n.f [grand and mother.] The father’s or 
mother’s mother. 

Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 1 Tim. i. 5, 

Gra'ndsire. n.f. [ grand and flre.] 

1. Grandfather. 

Think’ft thou, that I will leave my kingly throne, 

Wherein my grandflre and my father fat ? Shake/. Hen. VI. 

Thy grandflre, and his brother, to whom fame 

Gave, from two conquer’d parts o’ th’ world, their name. 

Denham. 


The wreaths his grandflre knew to reap 
By a&ive toil and military fweat. Prior, 

2. Any anceftor, poetically. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandflre cut in alabafter ? Shakef. Merck, of Vat. 

Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood, 

Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandflres flood. Dryden, 
So mimick. ancient wits at beft. 

As apes our grandflres in their doublets dreft. Pope. 

Gra'ndson. n.f. [grand and fon.] The fon of a fon or 
daughter. 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ftore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandfons more. Dryden. 
Grandfathers in private families are not much obferved to 
have great influence on their grandfons, and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes. Swift. 

Grange, n.f. [grange, French.] A farm: generally a farm 
with a houfe at a diftance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old 
grange, would needs fell it; and, to draw buyers, proclaimed 
the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived on it, faith he; the 
trees were all blafted, the fwine died of the meafles, the cattle 
of the murrain, and the fheep of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goofe. Ben. Johnfon's Dijcov. 
At the moated grange relidcs this dejebled Mariana. Shake}. 

The loofe unletter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. Milton. 
If the church was of their own foundation, they might 
chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whether they wou 
put any other therein ; unlefs, perhaps, the faid church ha 
people belonging to it; for then they muft ftill maintain a 
curate : and of this fort were their granges and priories. A) 
Gra'nite. n.f. [ granit , Fr. from granum , Lat. becaufe coniU - 
ing as it were of grains, or fmall diftindf particles.] A one 
compofed of feparate and very large concretions, rudely com 
pa&ed together; of great hardnefs, giving fire withfteel, no 
fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a g rea 
fire. The hard white granite with black fpots, common 
called moor-ftone, forms a very firm, and though rude, >5 
beautifully variegated mafs. It is found in immenfe itrata 1 
Ireland, but not ufed there. In Cornwal and the adjace 
counties it is found on the furface of the earth in pro ‘g 10 .^ 
mafies, and brought in great quantities to London, w er f 
is ufed for the fteps of publick buildings. Hard red g ran ! ’ 
variegated with black and white, now called oriental g ranl * 
is valuable for its extreme hardnefs and beauty, and c a P a 
of a moft elegant polilh. It is common in Egypt and 
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and is alfo found in the Wefl of England little inferiour. The 

n ‘ ' various fragments of 


anu uaiiu.uuuu ... .. w. w. __ Small-coal, with fujphur and nitre, prdportionabiy rhixedj 

vulgar opinion of their being call out of various fragments of tempered, and formed into gi anuiary bodies, do make up that 

marble, becaufe they appear compofed of particles or granules powder which is in ufe for guns. Broivns Vulgar Err ours. 

A ffwpnr rnlnnrs. is eafilv confuted hv an accurate infnec- To GRANULATE, v. n. [granuler , Fr. from granum, Latin.] 

To be formed into fmall grains. 


^--7 — j j V/* klVIVU VI Cjl 

of d fferent colours, is eafily confuted by an accurate infpec- 
tion of the ftrudlure and formation of thofe granules; the leaft 
and meaneftof which no human art could ever compofe, nor 
•fire Ipovp in the ftafe in which we fee fherri: A third fort of 


ailU iilCaiivJlL vviuv.11 iiw nuiuau ai v wuiu v. 

fire leave in the ftate in which we fee them. ** U4 

granite has a beautiful variegation of colours, red, white, 
black and yellow, and capable of an elegant polilh: it is lit¬ 
tle inferiour in beauty to the oriental granite, and there are im¬ 
menfe ftrata of it in Minorca. Detached nodules of it, two 
or three foot in circumference, are alfo frequent on the fhores 
of Guernfey, from whence it is brought as ballaft, and ufed 
in paving ourftreets. Hill on FoJJils. 

Alabafter, marble of divers colours, both fimple and mixed, 
the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. Woodward. 

There are ftill great pillars of granite, and other fragments 
of this ancient temple. Addifon on Italy . 

Grani'vorous. adj. [granum and voro , Lat.] Eating grain; 
living upon grain. 

Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the firft peck of their 
bills, can diftinguifh the qualities of hard bodies, which the 
fenfe of men difc.erns not without maftication. Brown. 

Panick affords a foft demulcent nourrfhment, both for gra¬ 
nivorous birds and mankind.' Arbuthn.t on Aliments. 

Gra'nnam. n f. [for grandam.] Grandmother. Only ufed 
in burlefque works. 

. Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warning. Gay. 
To GRANT, v.a. [from garantir, French, Junius and Skin¬ 
ner.; perhaps, as Minfoew thinks, from gratuito, or rather 
from gratia or gratiflcor.] 

1. To admit that which is not yet proved; to allow; to yield ; 
to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be followed 
in making laws; and fo, in efTe&, they plainly grant, that we 
ourfelves may lawfully make laws for the church. Hooker. 
Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decree. 

The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's AEn. b. vii. 

Suppofe, which yet I grant not, thy defire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 

Can chance of feeing firft thy title prove ? Dryden. 

If he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebellion, they 
may take it for graft ed his complaint is the rage of a difap- 

, P T n l ft" 14 "; Add Jons Freeholder-. 

2. lo beftow fomething which cannot be claimed of right. 

The God of Ifrael grant thee thy petition that thou ’haft 
afked of him. ^ ^ xv-ii 

^ Then hath God alfo to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 

1 e ’ rvj’/i u 1 18 * 

Did ft thou not kill this king ? 

— t —I grant ye. 

-Do-ft grant me, hedgehog? Then God^rmrt me too, 

1 hou may ft be damned for that wicked deed. Sbak R III 
He heard, and granted half his prayer ; 

The reft the winds difpers’d. p . 

Grant, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a<ft of granting or beftowing. 

The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 

Courtiers juftle for a grant, 

. if Ji e ; the Z breik their fr ‘ e " dihi P pW tb«rwant. Dry. 

5. [In Jaw.] A gift m writing of fuch a thing as cannot aotlv 
be P afTed or conveyed by word only; as renf, reverfions fe/ 
vices, advowfons in grofs, common in grofs, tithes &c or 
m P er R>ns as cannot give but by deed as\he Fn 

££$ which dkrencesVe otr in fptlh 

e B lcaed, and then is taken generally for every gift whatfr 
T is O? 7 f , any thing by an " PP'fiSi and hefthat grantetli 

r " '■* ««• 

This grant deftfoys all you have urg’fee^' '"A J '' 
TAB,E - tfrom grm t.] That Xdr 


2. 


- 

Gra'n table. 
granted. 

if The office of the biffiop’s chancellor was /rantMe for 

life's Par ergon. 
whom any grant is 


life. 

g ^ ee - n f - 


He to 


w« "fary-stime, .he W r 

lands. V P °P e in the PofTcffion of the abby- 

R A A ffaTJZTb • He by , whom a grant AdAe 

^ toS; of 

ftmbling a ^ and com 


Ayliffe. 
compaft; re- 


The juice of grapes, infpifiated by heat, granulates into 
fugar. Spratt. 

To Gra'nulate. v a. 

1. To break into fmall mafies or granules. 

2. To raife into fmall afperities. 

I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en¬ 
trance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and thick fet, bi¬ 
as it were granulated with a multitude of glandules, each 
whereof was provided with its excretory vefiel. Ray. 

Granula'tion. n.f [granulation, French, from granulate.] 

1. The a<ft of pouring melted metal into cola water, fo as it 

may granulate or congeal into fmall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen broom. Gunpowder 
and fome falts are likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Ffuincy. 

2. The a6t of {hooting or breaking in fmall mafies. 

1 ents in wounds, by refifting the growth of the little gra¬ 
nulationn of the flefh, in procefs of time harden them, and in 
that manner produce a fiftula. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRANULE, n.f [from granum, Latin.] A fmall compabi 
particle. 

With an excellent microfcope, where the naked eye did fee 
but a green powder, the affified eye could difeern particular 
granules, fome blue, and fome yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

Gra'nulous. adj. [from granule.] Full of little grains. 
GRAPE, n.f [srappe, French; krappe, Dutch.J The fruit 
of the vine; growing in clufters; the fruit from which wine 
is exprefied. 

And thou ftiaft not glean thy vineyard; neither {halt thou 

gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou {halt leave them for 

the poor and ftranger ira.xix.ro. 

! urn back thine hand, as the grape gatheters into the 

baflcets - Jer. vi. o 

Anacreon, for thy fake J v 

I of the grape no mention make; 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 

Curfed plant I lov’d thee well. Cowlev 

Here are the vines in early flow’r difery’d, ^ 

Her e grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Pope’s Odyd,. 
Grape Hyacinth, or Grape Flower. See Muse ? ** * 

Gra'pestone. n.f. [grape and font.] The ftone or feed con- 
tamed in the grape. 

. When obedient nature knows his will, 

a if a P e A°ne, or a hair can kill. p- 

adj% rM >«-3 Well delineated. 

Wme with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the like, when 
the fruit or trees are young; for as they grow; fo the letters 
will grow more large and graphical. Bacon's Natw al Hifl or v 

Gra'pnel. n.f. [graph. French.] 1 b ’ ,U - 

1. A fmall anchor belonging to a little vefiel. 

2 ‘ anofiien 11 " 2 ^ With Whkh in % ht cne fti P Mens on 

ToGRA'PPLE. V. n. [grsbbekn, Dutch; krappeln. German ] 

. fo contendIbv feizing each other, as wreftlers. ^ 

.They muft be alfo praflifed in all the locks and gripes of 
wreftimg, as need may often be in fight to tugg or^^ant 

Living virtue, all atchievements pa ft, MI ‘ m ‘ 

Meets envy, ftill t0 grapple with at iaft nr.n 

anPendure ^ 

A “A*? I!" 6 3nd flern AlchSs'flrive, ^ 

And both the grappling ftatues feem to live 

2. To eonteft in clofe fight. Addifon. 

1 11 in my ftandard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp Hen VT 
Sometimes, frpm fighting fquadrons of each fleet VL 

L7e* tna ; s D ° n the meet, 

To Gr a'ppl^e! s, 7 W ' th Belglan flames C0Me ' ni3 ‘ Drydem 

Whofe execution takes your enemy off, ’ 

- T,g®& l0Ve ° f " S - Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Gra'pple. n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Eonteft hand to hand, in which th« l 
other; the wreftlers hold ^ combatants feize each 
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Fretti from his fail, and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell.. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple. 

And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To fkulk behind my fword. Dryden's Don Selajhan. 

2 . Clofe fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inftant they got clear 
of our fhip, fo I alone became their prifoner. Shakej. Hamlet. 

3. Iron inftrument by which one (hip fattens on another. 

ButCymon foon his crooked grapples caft, 

Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. D r yejen- 
Gra'pplement. n.f [from grapple.'] Clofe fight; hoftile 
embrace. 

They catching hold of him, as down he lent. 

Him backward overthrew, and down him flay’d 
W ith their rude hands and griefly grapplemer.t. Fairy Aueen. 
Gra'shopper. n.f. [ grafs and hop.] A fmall infedf that hops 
in the Summer grafs. The cicada of the Latins, or cicala or 
the Italians, is often by the poets tranflated grajhopper , but 

improperly. . . r . , 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpmners legs, 

The cover of the wings of grajhoppers. Shake/. Ro. andjul. 
Grajhuppers eat up the green of whole countries. , Bacon. 

Where filver lakes, with verdant fhadows crown’d, 

Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The grajhopper avoids the untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Addxfon. 

The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, that we 
appeared as grajhoppers before them. Addifon s Spectator. 

Gra'ster. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v a [grafpare, Italian.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. 

O fool that I am, that thought I could grafp water and bind 
the wind. Sidney., b. 11. 

In his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d . 

Plagues. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Kings, by grafping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubje&s, by oppreflion, bold. Denham. 

Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand. 

I’ll grafp my fceptre with my dying hand. Dr yd. Ind. Emp. 

2. To feize ; to catch at. . 

This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into their own 
hands, was defired the Summer before. Clarendon. 

To Grasp, v. n. 

1. To catch; to endeavour to feize ; to try at. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfeft happinefs 

with left. . , **"/'• 

2. To ftruggle ; to ftrive; to grapple. Not now in ule. 

See, his face is black and full of blood ; 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 

And tugg’d for life. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. n. 

3. To gripe ; to encroach. 

Like a mifer ’midft his ftore, 

Who grafps and grafps ’till he can hold no more. Dryden. 
Grasp, n.f [from the verb.] 
x. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 

Nor wanted in his grafp T a 

What feem’d both fpear and fhield. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This hand and fword have been acquainted well; 

It fhould have come before into my grafp. 

To kill the ravifher. Dryden's Don Sebaflian 

The left arm is a little defaced, though one may fee it held 
fomething in its grafp formerly. Addijon on tay. 

2. Poffeffion; hold. 

I would not be the villain that thou think It 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

3. Power of feizing. 

Within the direful grafp 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
, • j r. Clarendon , b. vm. 

GrXIr. n.f. [from graft.} One that grafps, feizes, or 

grass! 5 T.f. [xpser, Saxon.] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and bellow as 
, ,, & per. 1. 11. 

bulls. J . ,. 1 

The trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoft funk; for the flefh being young, and only gtajs 
fed, was thin, light and moift, and not of a fubitance to 
endure the fait, or be preferved by it, for long v °y a g e £> 
or a (low confumption. 1 em r e ' 

You’ll be no more your former you; 

But for a blooming nymph will pafs. 

Juft fifteen, coming Summer’s grafs. 

Grass of Parnajfus. i*f [ parnajfia, Latin.] 


Swift . 
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It hath a rofc-fhapcd flower of five large leaves, and five 
fmall at the bottom fringed, of a greenifti colour, and planted 
orbicularly : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, which 
turns to an oval membranaceous fruit, having but one cell 
filled with feeds. This plant grows wild in molt meadows, 
particularly in the North. It is called parnajfia from mount 
ParnafTus, where it was fuppofed to grow; and becaufe the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grafs, though the 
plant has no refemblance to the grafs kind. Miller. 

To Grass, v. n. [from the noun.] To breed grafs ; to become 
pafture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may few it, the fooner to grafs. 

More foon to be paflure, to bring it to pafs. Tuff. Husband. 
Grass-plot. n.f. [grafs and plot.] A fmall level covered 
with fhort grafs. 

Here on this grafs-plot, in this very place, 

Come and fport. Shakefpeare's Tempejl, 

The part of your garden next your houfe fhould be a par- 
terre for flowers, or grafs-plots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their walks and grajs-plots. Mortimer s Husbandly, 

Grass-foly. A fpecies of Willow-wort,, which fee. 
Gra'ssiness. n.f. [from grajfy.] The ftate of abounding in 
grafs. 

Gra'ssy. adj. [from grafs.] Covered with grafs; abounding 
with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen. 

Nor the rank grafjy fens delights untry’d. Spenfer. 

Rais’d of graffy turf 

Their table was, and mofly feats had round. Milt. P. Lojl. 

The moft in fields, like herded beafts, lie down. 

To dews obnoxious, on the graffr floor. Dryd. Aon. Mir. 
Grate, n.f [ crates , Latin.] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
crofting each other: fuch as are in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim; or elfe you had look’d 
through the grates, like a geminy of baboons. Shakefpeare, 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caft 
Upon thofe bord’ring hills, and open plain. Daniel's C. IV. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed veftals, 
who are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Addifon. 

2. The range of bars within which fires are made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old fafhioned grate confumes 
coals, but gives no heat. Spectator, N°. 30. 

To Grate, v. a. [gratter , French.] 
x. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 
Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. Fa'ufyj, 
Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up. 

And mighty ftates chara&erlefs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare s Troilus and Crejjida. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to flick taft in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret 
the objeft metal, and fill it full of little holes. Newtons Op. 

2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexatious. 

Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart, 

Grinding his teeth and grating his great heart. Hubb. Tale. 
They have been partial in the gofpel, culled and chofen out 
thofe fofter and more gentle didates which fhould lefs grate 

and difturb them. . f Decay of help 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word ; and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for it is thy due. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

This habit of writing and difeourfing, wherein I unfortu¬ 
nately differ from almoft the whole kingdom, and am apt 0 
grate the ears of more than I could wifh, was acquired during 
my apprenticefhip in London. W 'D 

3. To form a found by collifion of afperities or hard bodies^ 
The grating fhock of wrathful iron arms. Shake]. A* 

On a fudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder, that the loweft bottom fhook 
Of Erebus. Miltons Poracltfe Lojl, !>■ “• 

To Grate, v. n. l v0[H 

1. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to ottend, as uy t 

preflion or importunity. . 

Wherein have you been galled by the king. 

What peer hath been fuborn d t o grate on you, 

That you fhould feal this lawlefs bloody book ^ 

Of forg’d rebellion with a feal divine? ShaleJ. f r ) 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re P r ^ v . . 
you, or elfe you had looked through the grates. * e JV 
Paradoxing is of great ufe ; but the faculty mult e ^ ^ 
derly managed as not to grate upon the truth an 
things. . VE J irange i^ sri 


.ngs. J 

This grated harder upon, and raifed greater tumu 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the feeming unr , ca0 mcni , 
nett of former articles. South s u 

I never 
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I never heard him make the leaft complaint, m a cafe that 
tvould have grated forely on fome men’s patience, and have 

filled their lives with difeontent. Locke. 

2. To make a harfh noife, as that of a rough body drawn over 
another. 


We are not fo nice as to caft away a fharp knife, becaufe 
the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hooker , h. v. f 36. 

GRA'TEFUL. adj. [gratis, Latin.] . 

Having a due fenfe of benefits ; willingfto acknowledge and 


r. 


Milton. 
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1. 


7. 


to repay benefits. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ft ill pays 
Years of fervice patt, 

From grateful fouls exadt reward at laft. Dryden's Fables. 

Pleafmg ; acceptable ; delightful ; delicious. 

Whatfoever is ingrate at firft, is made grateful by cuftom ; 
but whatfoever is too pleafing at firft, groweth quickly to 
f at i ate . Bacon's Natural FFiJlory. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches fhine. 

And grateful clufters fwell with floods of wine. Pope. 

Gra'tefully. adv • [from grateful.] 

1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay benefits; with 
due fenfe of obligation. 

He, as new wak’d, thus gratefully reply’’d. Milton. 

Enough remains for houfhold charge befide, 

His wife and tender children to fuftain. 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deferving train. Dryd. Virg . 

In Cyprus long by men and gods obey’d, 

The lovers toil flic gratefully repaid. Granville. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence of fome¬ 
thing new, which ma y.graiefulty ftfike the imagination. Watts. 
Gratefulness, n.f. [from gratefuk] 

Gratitude; duty to benefactors. Now obfolete. 

A Laconian knight, having fometime ferved him with more 
gratefuinefs than good courage defended him. Sidney. 

Diallings beforehand, ties of graiefulnefs , 

The found of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert, 

v. Quality of being acceptable; pleafantnefs. 

Grater, n.f [ gratoir, Fr. from grate ] A kind of coarfe file 
with which foft bodies are rubbed to powder. 
Gratification: n.f. [ gratifeatio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of pleafing. 

They are incapable of any defign above the prefent grati¬ 
fication of their palates. South's Sermons. 

2. Pleafure; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its defires and 
averfions, and to'renounce tho ft gratifications in which he has 
been long ufed to place his happinefs ? Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Reward ; recompence. A low word. 

'I o Gra'tify.' v. a. [ gratificor, Latin.] 

1. To indulge; to pleafe by compliance. 

You fleer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify, whate’er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryden. 

7, To delight; to pleafe. 

But pride flood ready to prevent the blow; 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden s Fables. 

The captive generals to his car are ty’d; y 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide ’ ( 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior, j 

A palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. ^4. 

At once they gratify their feent and tafte, 

FV hile frequent cups prolong the rich repaft. Pope. 

A thoufand little impertinencies are very gratifying to cu- 
riofity, though not improving to the underftanding. Addifon. 
3. To requite with a gratification : as, I’ll gratify you for this 
trouble. 

Gr a'tingly. adv. [from grate ] Harfhly; offenfiveiy. 
GRA'TIS. adv. [Latin.] For.nothing; without a "recom¬ 
pence. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late, 

When corn was given them gratis , you repin’d. Shakefp. 
They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, gav’ft 
thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. Shakefpeare. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation o-ives them 
a title to have advice gratis. L'EJirange. 

1 fcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, though 
ottered hgratis by thofe univerfities. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
vtra titude. n.J. [gratitudo, low Latin.] 

1. Duty to benefa&ors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, who fo gratitude 
I Ow’rds her deferving children is enroll’d, 

2 nS?!!' 1 n0W Cal i Up c er 0Wn •' Sbakejpeare's CorUhnus. 

2. Uehre to return benefits. 

The debt immenfc of endlefs gratitude. Milton 

w^rdTnf* iS , P,i6perly U ? rtUe ’ dir P ofin S ^ mind to an in- 
ccivJ l k an . d an 0i ; tward acknowle dgmcnt of a benefit re- 
like ’ t0Sether WU l a readinePs t0 «turn the fame, or the 
2 South's Sermons. 
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GRATUITOUS, adj. [gratultus, Latin; gratuit, Fr.] 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. . 

We miftake tho gratuitous bleftings of heaven foQ.be irmts 
of our own induftry. E cjiratrge. 

2. Afferted without proof. 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous 
declination of atoms, the fame poet gives us. Bay. 

G.RATu'iTOUSLY. adv. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or merit. 

2. Without proof. ,. ... f 

I would know whence came this obliquity of direction, 
which they gratuitoufiy tack to matter: this is to aferibe will 
and choice to thefc particles. Cheyne's '‘hil. Prin. 

Gratuity, n.f. [ gratuite, Fr. from gratuitous.] A prelent or 

acknowledgment ; a free. gift. ~ , 

7 'hey might have pretended to comply with Llylies, and 
diftniffed him with a fmall gratuity. Motes m the Odyffiy• 

He ufed every year to prefent us with'his almanack, upon 
the fcore of fome little gratuity vet gave him. Swift* 

To Granulate, v.a [gratulor, Latin ] 

1. To congratulate ; to falute with declarations of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate his fafe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admires. Shakefi. Tit. Anclr . 

Whither away fo faft ? 

-No farther than the Tower, 

Do gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Rich. IIL 
Since nature could behold fo dire a crime, 

I gratulate at leaft my native clime. 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monfter bore. 

So far is diftant from our Thracian fhore. Dryden's Fables . 

2. To declare joy for. 

Yet give thy jealous fubje&s leave to doubt, 

Who this thy Tcape from rumour gratulate, 

No lefs than if from peril; and devout, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after ftate. Ben. John/. Epigramsi 

Gratula'tion. n.f. [from gratulatio, Latin.] Salutations 
made by exprefling joy ; expreflion of joy. 

They are the firft gratulations wherewith our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the worid, by 
fuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Fiook. 

The earth 

Gave flgns of gratulution, and each hill. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Your enjoyment?, according to the ftandard of a Chriftian 
defire, are fo compleat that they require no addition: I thall 
turn my wifhes into gratulations, and, congratulating their fui¬ 
nefs, only wifh their continuance. South . 

Gra'tulatory. aelj. [from gratulate.] Congratulatory, ex¬ 
prefling congratulation. 

Grave, a final fyllable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon gpaep, a grove or cave. Gibfon's Camden. 

GRAVE, n. f [jiiaejr, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 
which the dead are repofited. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his fpright. 

In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare . 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. Milton . 
To walk upon the graves of our dead matters, 

Is our own fecurity. Denham's Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet . 
Gra've-cloaths. n.f [grave and cloatbs.] The drefs of the 
dead. 

But of fuch fubde fubftance and unfound, 

R hat like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths were un- 
b° unc h Spenfer's Fairy jfhieen, b. x i. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloaths. Jo. x i. 44. 

Gra've-stone, n.f [grave and Jlone.] Theftone that is laid 
over the grave; the monumental ftone. 

1 imon, prefently prepare th y grave ; 

Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 

Ih y 'grave-Jlone daily. Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens. 

To GRAVE, v.a. preter. graved-, part, pa fT. graven. [ graver , 
French; ygcclpm.] 

1. To infculp; to carve a figure or infeription in any hard fub¬ 
ftance. 

Cornice with boffy fculptures graven , Milton. 

Such later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thofe 
former graving* or chafers, which by juft and lawful oaths 
were made upon their fouls. King charku 

1 hy lum of duty let two words contain ; 

O. may they graven in thy heart remain. 

Be humble and be juft. P ' 

2. To carve or form. tl0>% 

What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof 

hjth 

3. l o copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to-be im- 
preULon paper. 
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The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the 
colours by the degrees of the lights and fhadows: ’tis impof- 
lible to give much ftrength to what thzy graven after the works 
of the fchools, without imitating in foiiie fort the colour of 
the objefis. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. [From ^raw.] To entomb. Not in ufe. 

There’s more gold: 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you : 

And ditches grave you all! Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens. 

5 ’ TTo clean, caulk, and fheath a {hip. Ainjworth» 

1 o Grave, v. n. To write or delineate on hard fubftances. 
Thou {halt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon 
,t: * Ex. xxviii. 36. 

Grave, adj. [grave, French; gravis, Latin.] 

1. Solemn} feriousj fober ; not gay ; not light or trifling. 

To th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur’d them ; and to the grave, 

A child that guided dotards. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

We fhould have elfe defir’d 
Your good advice^ which {fill hath been both^Tm^ 

And profperouS, in this day’s council. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
That grave awfulnefs, as in your beft breed of maftive>, or 
elegancy and prettinefs, as in your lefler dogs, are modes of 
beauty. More's Antidote againji Atheifm. 

Even the grave and ferious chara&ers are diftinguifhed by 
their feveral forts of gravity. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Youth on filent wings is flown ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pope's Epflies* 
Folly-painting humour, grave himfelf. 

Calls laughter forth. Thcmfon's Winter. 

2. Of weight; not futile ; credible. Little ufed. 

The Roman {fate was of all others the moft celebrated for their 
virtue, as the graved of their own writers, and of ftrangers, 
do bear them witnefs. G>. w's Cofenol. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 

4. Not {howy ; not tawdry : as, a grave fo\t of cloaths. 

4. Not fharp of found ; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re¬ 
garded the tone of the voice; the acute accent raifing the 
voice, in fome certain fyllables, to a higher, i. e. more acute 
pitch or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both 
having fome emphafls, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

GRAYER, n.f [gravier, French} graveel, Dutch; gravel, 
Armorick.] 

1. Hard fand ; fand confifting of very fmall ptbbleftones. 

Gravel confifts of flints of all the ufual fizes and colours, of 
the feveral forts of pebbles } fometimes with a few pyritae, 
and other mineral bodies, confufedly intermixed, and com¬ 
mon fand. IVcodward's Met. Fcjf. 

His armour, all gilt, was fo well handled, that it {hewed 
like a glittering fand and gravel, interlaced with filver ri- 
vers - Sidney . 

By intelligence. 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
W^e fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Providence permitted not the flrength of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles, inftead of quarries of flones. 

More's Antidote agoinjl Atheifm. 
So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold, Drydm. 

The upper garden at Kenfington was at firft nothing but a 
gravel pit. Spectator, N°. 477. 

Gravel walks are beft for fruit-trees. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2 . [Gravel/e, French.] Sandy matter concreted in the kidneys. 

If the ftone is brittle it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel: if the ftone is too big to pafs, the beft method 
is to come to a fort of a compofition or truce with it. Arbuthn. 

To GraYel. v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch as lie cold, and 
Upon the North, as in divers terrafles; and again, if they be 
much trodden, or if they were at the firft gravelled. Bacon. 

2. To ftick in the fand. 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded this ifland, 
chanced at his arrival to be gravelled ; and one of his feet 
ftuck fo faft in the fand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 

3. I o puzzle ; to ftop 5 to put to a ftand } to embarrafs. 

I would kifs before I fpoke. 

—Nay, you were better fpeak firft, and when you \yere gra~ 
veil'd for lack of matter you might take occafion to kifs. Shah. 

, The difeafe itfelf will gravel him to judge of it} nor can 
there be any predi&ion made of it, it is fo fharp. Hoivel. 

What work do our imaginations make with eternity and 
immenfity ? And how are we gravelled by their cutting 
dilemma’s ? Glanv. Scepf. a 1 3. 

Mat, who was here a little gravell'd. 

Toft up his nofe, and would have cavill’d. Prior. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] To hurt the foot with gravel confined 
by the {hoc. 

GraYeless. adj. [from grave.] Without a tomb} unburied. 
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By degrees the memory of my womb. 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of (his pelletted ftorm. 

Lie gravelefs.' Shakefpeare's Antony and Clee^fy 

GraYelly. adj. [ graheleux, French, from gravel.] jp u ]i G ) 

gravel; abounding with gravelconfifting of gravel. ^ 

There are fome natural fpring-waters that will in]?ofl 
wood ; fo that you {hall fee one piece of wood, whereof t H 
part above the wajpr {hail continue wood, and the part und 
the water {hall be turned into a gravelly ftone. Bacon's AT. I/jJ 
If you live in a confumptive air, make choice of the mo* 
open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey on Confer « 
GraY ELY. adv. [from grave.] J 

1. Solemnly; ferioufly; foberly; without lightnefs or mirrh 

Thou ftandTc 

Gravely in doubt when to hold them wife. 

. A g irl Jon gs to tell her confidant that fhe hopes to be maT 
ried in a little time, and afks her \dry gravely what {he would 
have her to do. " Spectator. N 

Wifdom’s above fufpcCling wiles 3 
The queen of learning gravely fmiles. p w ;r, 

A formal ftory was ver y gravely carried to bis excelhncv 
by fome zealous members. o •>’ 

2. Without gaudinefs or fhow. * ‘ 

GraYeness. n. f [from grave ,J Serioufnefs; folemnity and 
fobriety of behaviour. 

Yt>u no lefs becomes 

The light and carelefs livery that it wears, 

Than fettled age his fables, and his weeds 
Importing health and gravtnefs. Shakefpeare's Hamlet 

But yet beware of counfels when too full; 

Number makes long difputes and gravenefs dull. Denham. 
GraYeolent. adj. [graveolcns, Lat.J Strong feented. Did. 
GraYer. n.f. [graveur, French, from grave.] 

1 • One vvhofe bufinefs is to inferibe or carve upon hard fub‘- 
ftances; one who copies pictures upon Wood or metal to be 
imprefled on paper. 

If he makes a defign to be graved, he is to remember that 
the grav.rs difpofe not their colours as the painters do; and 
that, by confequence, he mull take occafion to find the reafori 
of his defign in the natural fhadows of the figures, which he 
h^s difpofed to caufe the effeCt. Dryden's Dufrefo.. 

2. The ftile or tool ufed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the known 
ways of foftening gravers, I could not foften this. Boyle. 
The toilfome hours in different labour Aide, 

Some work the file, and fome the graver guide. Gay s Fan. 
Gravi'dity. n.f [gravidus , Latin.J Pregnancy; flate of 
being with child. 

Women, obftrucled, have not always the forementioned 
fymptoms : in thofe fhe figos of gravidity and obflructions are 
hard to be diftinguiftied in the beginning. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
GraYing. n.f [from grave.) Carved work. 

Skilful to work in gold; alfo to grave any manner of 
graving , and to find out every device which {hall be put to 
him- 2 Cbro. *ii. 14- 

To GRA'VITATE. v.n. [from gravis, Latin.] To tend to 
the center of attraction. 

Thofe who have nature’s fteps with care purfu’d, 

That matter is with active force endu’d, 

That all its parts magnetick pow’r exert, 

And to each other gravitate, afl'ert. Blackm ore's ‘ Creation. 

That fubtle matter miift be of the fame fubfly.nce with all 
other matter, and as much as is comprehended within a parti¬ 
cular body mult gravitate jointly with that body. Bentley 
GravitaYion. n.f. [from gravitate.] Act of tending to the 
centre. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon belonging to terreflrial 
bodies is the general ation of gravitation , whereby all known 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth,' do tend and prefs towards 
its centre. Bentleys Sermons. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by ? Pope's EJJ. on A.cn. 
GraYity. n.f. [gravitas , Latin; gravite, French ] 

1. Weight; heavinefs ; tendency to the centre. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth, accelerating their motion the nearer they 
approach towards it, true philofophy has {hewn to be unfoive- 
able by any hypothecs, and refolved it into the immediate will 
of the Creator. Of all bodies, conlidered within the confines 
of any fluid, there is at twofold gravity, true and abfolute, 
and apparent, vulgar or comparative: abfolute gravity is the 
whole force by which any body tends downwards; but the 
relative or vulgar is the excefs of gravity in one body above 
the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends downwards 
more than the ambient fluid doth. $uinq. 

Bodies dofwim or fink in different liquors, according to the 
tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which are to leppcrt 
them. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. a 1 5 * 

Though this increafe of denfity may at great diflances be 
exceeding flow, yet if the elaftick tone of this medium be 
exceeding great, it mav fuffice to impel bodies from the denfer 

parts 
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parts of the medium towards the rarer; with all that power 
which we call gravity. Newton's Opt . 

2 * Atrocioufnefs ; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reafonable, that had 
intended. thereby only to punilh the injury committed, accord¬ 
ing to the gravity of the fadt. Hooker , b. i. f. 10. 

3. Serioufnefs; folemnity. 

J _ 1 1 
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There is not a white hair on your face but fhould have his 
effeeft of gravity. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p.u 

Our youths and wildnefs {hall no whit appear. 

But all be buried in his gravity. Shakefpeare's Jul. Ceefar . 

For the advocates and council that plead, patience and gra¬ 
vity of hearing is an eflential part of juftice. Bacon , Efay 57. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d. Dryden's Mn. 

The emperors often jefted on their rivals or predeceflors, 
but their mints ftill maintained their gravity. Addifon. 

GraYy. n.f. The ferous juice that runs from flefti Pot much 
dried by the fire. 

They ufually boil and roaft their meat until it falls almoft 
off from the. bones; but we love it hair raw, with the blood 
trickling down from it, delicately terming it the^ra^y, which 
in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw bloody matter. 

Harvey 6n Consumptions. 

There may be a ftronger broth made of vegetables than of 
any gravy foup. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

GRAY. adi. [ gprej, Saxon; grau, Danifli; graau, Dutch.] 

1. White with a mixture of black. 

They left me then, when the gray headed even, 

Like a fad votarift in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton. 

Thefe^y and dun colours may be alfo produced by mix¬ 
ing whites and blacks, and by confequence differ from pferfedb 
whites; not in fpecies of polours, but only in degree of lumi- 
noufnefs. . Newton's Opt. 

2. White or hoary with old age. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to he gray-, as is feen in men, though fome earlier and 
fome later ; in horfes, that are dappled and turn white ; in old 
fquirrels that turn grifly, and many others. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Thou haft neither forfaken me now I am become gray 
headed, nor fuffered me to forfake thee in the late.days of 
temptation. Walton's Life of Bijhop Sanderfon. 

Anon 

Gray headed men and grave* with warriors mix’d, 

Aflefnble. , Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

. "The reftoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhatifted marrow, may be effeaed. Glanv. Scepf. 

Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! 

Art thou to learn that in another’s °- 0 ld 

Lie charms refiftlefs ? Dryden's Juvenal , Sat. 13. 

We moft of us are grown gray headed in our dear mafter’s 
fervice. . : Addifon's Spectator, N°. 517. 

Her gray hair’d fynods damning books unread, 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope'sDanciad. 

3. Dark like the opening or dofe of day ; of the colour of alhes. 

Our women's names are more gracious than their CsefiliaJ 
that is, gray eyed. _ Camden's Remain:. 

1 he gray ev d morn fmiles on the frowning night, 

I nf/lnVIn/. - CL. . _ 1 • 1 n . _ . . . O 7 


• — ^yrnrnas crow, tsbak. K. 

Soon as the^ray ey’d morning ftreaks the {kies, 

And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Gay's Trivia 
Gray. n.f. A badger. Ai«f w -,rth. 

temp" n ' f ' U '' ay anJ WJ An oId raan > m “n- 

Youngling, thou can’ft not love fo dear as I. 
-Greybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefpeare. 

Have 1 in conqueft ftretcht mine arm fo far, 

1 o be afraid to tell graybeards the truth ? Shaker. Jul. Caf. 
Gra yhound. See Greyhound. J ' 

GraYl^g. n.f. The umber, a fifh. 

The grayling lives in fuch rivers as the trout does, and is 

h e“is of a finertl* th l h TNb and after the fame manner: 
he of a fine fhape, his flefti white, and his teeth, thofe little 

ones that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo general a fifh 

as the trout, nor fo good to eat. Zj/ u » a i 

To G V a ESS ‘ [ rr° m grv ‘) " rhe of "ray. 

10 Graze, v.n. [from grafs.) £3 & y 

1 * To eat grafs; to feed on grafs 

latSS-^ ° f my P " de 15 t0 FT a " d ^ 

Graze where you will, you fliall notfo'ufe ’Jinfshak 
Leaving m the fields his grazing cows, 

Ie fought himfelf f ome hofpitable houfe. Dryden’s Fables. 
l he more ignoble throng 

sz ~ 

Bacon. 
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The fewers muft be kept fo as the water may not {fay 160 
long ih the Spring; for then the ground continueth the wet, 
whereby it will never graze to purpofe that year. Bacon. 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the fea, which 
is commonly very rich land. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To move on devouring. 

As every ftate lay next to the other that was opprefled, fo 
the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

4. [From rajer, French.] To touch lightly. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifh, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a fecoiid courfe of mifehief, 

Killing in felapfe of mortality. Shakefp. Henry V.. 

To Graze, v. a. 

1. To tend grazing cattle ; to fet cattle to feed on grafs. 

Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban’s {heep. Shakefpeare* 

O happy man, faith he, that, lo ! I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thofe pleafant fields, 

If he but know his good ! Darners Civil War « 

The chief beheld their chariots from afar; 

Their fteeds around* 

Free from their harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. Dryden. 
Grounds graze well the next year after plowing. Mortimer . 
Scme^raz* their land ’till Chriftmas, and fome longer. Mort. 
He hath a houfe and barn in repair, and a field or two to 
graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. Swift. 

2. To feed upon. 

I was at fitft as other beafts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abjedl thoughts and low. Milton* 
This Neptune gave hirh, when he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks that graze the wat’ry deep. Dryden's Virgil » 
The lambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant mead. Pope* 

Gra'zieR. n.f. [from graze.] 

AW graziers prefer their cattle from meaner paftures to bet- 
ter - BacOn. 

Gentle peace, which filled: the ilufbandman’s barns, the 

grazier's folds, and the tradefman’s {hop. Bowel. 

His' confufion increafe'd when he found the alderman’s father 
to bea grazier. Spectator, N .612. 

Or agriculture, the defolation made in the country by en- 
grofling graziers, and the great yearly importation of corn 
from England, are lamentable inifances under what difeou* 
ragement it lies. Swift. 

GREASE, n.f. [graiffe, Freiicli .1 

1. The foft part of the fat; the oily or un&uous paft of ani¬ 
mals. 

G'reafe , that’s fweaten 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throw 


Into the flame. 


Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


To take out a fpot of greafe they ufe a coal upon brown 
paper. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory < 

Thou hop ft, with facrifice of oxen flain, 

To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
lo give thee flocks and herds, with large increafe ; 

Fool! to exped them from a bullock’s greafe. Dryd. Juv. 
rr ^ grenft-p binds his obfeene attire. Dryd. 

2 J A fwelling and gourdinefs of the legs, 

which generally happens to a horfe after his journey. 

I o Grease, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear or anoint with greafe; 

2. To bribe ; to corrupt with prefents. 

Envy not the ftore 

Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poof. Dryd.Petf. 
Gre asiness, n.f [from greafe.] Oilinefs; fatnefs. J 
Lpon th- moft of thefe ftones, after they are cut, there 
appears always, as it were, a kind of greafinefs or unauo- 

Gre'asy. adj. [from greafe.] Boyle. 

1. Oily ; fat; unauous. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and gi-edfy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith. 1 sw , r. 

2. Smeared with greafe. Bhakejp. 

, Even the lewd rabble 
Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pitv: 

Pnv U fl d 6 haVe h j 8 l' d 'fs rea fy r °gues ; they pleas’d me. Oho. 
P 6 ?P’ a " d fc! ; that the y big-boned, and have a foft, 

o b^l CU K e i C ° fe T W001 - Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. rat of bod) , bulky. In reproach. ^ 

GREAT CO " fult to S ether a S ai "ft this ^ knight. Shakefpeare. 
1 •. L [Sitear, Saxon ; greet, Dutch.! 

1 . Large in bulk or number. 

b ^ 

.Jt^^fo^rbuotY^fr and c,ear A 

2. Having any quality in a high dearee mParatlVe L °‘ U ’ 

T here were they in great fear." ' pr xW . 

1 his is a great paradox. cr-<i 

5 inlotfon. 

3. Confiderable 
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3. Confiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou hail fpoken of thy fervants houfe for a great while to 
come. a Sa. vii. 19. 

4. important ; weighty. 

Many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them, 

For this great journey. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially con- 
fidercd, yet it is alfo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds 
and vitious practices. Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 

5. Chief; principal. 

Hear the king’s pleafure, cardinal, who commands you 
To render up x\\o great feal prefently. Sbakcf. Henry VIII. 

6. Of high rank; of large power. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 

Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. Sh. Jul. Caf 
Of all the great , how few 

Are juft to heaven, and to their promife true! Pope's Odyff. 

Misfortune made the throne her feat, 

And none could be unhappy but x\\q great. Rowe. 

Defpife the farce of ftate, 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope . 

7. Illuftrious; eminent. 

O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 

Jer. x. 6. 

8. Grand of afpe£t; of elevated mien. 

Such Dido was ; with fuch becoming ftate, 

Amidft the crowd, fhe walks ferenely great. Dryd. Virgil. 

9. Noble; magnanimous. 

In her every thing was goodly and ftately; yet fo, that it 
might feem that great mindednefs was but the ancient-bearer 
to the humblenefs. Sidney . 

IC.' Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with 
words, nor the defendants to be difeouraged with great looks ; 
wherefore he begun to batter the walls. Knolles. 

1 1. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thofe that would not cenfure, or fpeak ill of a man imme¬ 
diately, will talk more boldly of thofe that are great with 
them, and thereby wound their honour. Bacon , EJfay 49. 

12. Pregnant; teeming. 

Their bellies great 

With fwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 

This fly, for moft he flings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. May's V.irg. 

13. It is added in every ftep of afeending or defeending confan- 
guinity: as great grandfon is thefon of my grandfon. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our language, that 
our great-great-great grandftres tongue came out of Perfia. 

Camden's Refrains. 

What we call great-great grandfather they called-fortha- 
f a( j er# Camden s Remainder. 

Their holiday-deaths go from father to foil, and are feldom 
worn out 'till the fecond or third generation ; fo that ’tis com¬ 
mon enough to fee a countryman in the doublet and breeches 
of his great grandfather. Addifon. 

14. Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial expreffion. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good natured and 
meek perfons. Taylor's Devotion. 

Great, n.f. [from the adjedive.] 

1. The whole ; the grofs ; the whole in a lump. 

To let out thy harveft by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way : 

By great will deceive thee with ling’ring it out, 

By day will difpatch. Tuffer's Husbandry for Augujl. 

It were behoveful, for the ftrength of the navy, that no 
fhips fhould be builded by the great ; for by daily experience 
they are found to be weak and im per fed. Raleigh's Efjays. 

He did at length fo many flain forget, 

And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden. 
Carpenters, for uniformity, generally make them fo, unlefs 
they build an houfe by the great , and are agreed for the fum 
of money. Maoris Much. Exer. 

I fet afide one day in a week for lovers, and interpret by the 
great for any gentlewoman who is turned of fixty. Addifon. 
Gre'atbeli.ied. adj. [great and belly. j] Pregnant; teeming. 
Greatbellied women, 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would (hake the prefs. 

And make’em reel from before ’em. Shakefp. Henry VIIF. 
A greatbellied woman, walking through the citv in the dayr 
time, had her child ftruck out of her womb, and carried halt 
a furlong from her. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

ToGre'aten. v.a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to en¬ 
large; to magnify. A word little ufed. 

After they fought to greaten themfelves in Italy itfelf, uflng 
ftrangers for the commanders of their armies, the Turks by 
degrees beat them out of all their goodly countries. Raleigh. 
Greathearted, adj. [great and heart.] High fpirited; 
undejeded. 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither 
cared for his friendftiip, nor feared his hatred. Clarendon . 


Gre'atly. adj. [from great.] 

1. In a great degree. 

Thy furrow T wiil greatly multiply. Milton 

2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 

Yet London, emprefs of the northern dime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryd. Ann. Mir 

3. Magnanimoufiy; generoufly; bravely. 

Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war, 

That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 

And to their general fend a brave defiance. ? Addifn's Ccto 
Greatness, n.f. [from great.] 

1. Largenefs of quantity or number. 

2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or duration 
which is not made up of and commenfurate to repeated num¬ 
bers of feet or- yards, or days or years, and whereby we 
judge of the greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. £ oc ^ 
All abfent good does not, according to the greatnefs it has 
or is acknowledged tp have, caufe pain equal to that greatnefs 
as all pain caufes dehre equal to itfelf; becatife the abfence of 
good is net always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. Locte. 

3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal, in duties, fhould be proportioned to the greatnefs of 
the reward, and the certainty. Rogers, Sermon 13. 

4. High place; dignity; power; influence; empire. 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatnefs. Shakefpeare. 
So many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I beg your greatnefs not to give the law 
In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden's /En, 
Approaching greatnefs met him with her charms 
Of pow’r and future ftate ; 

He fhook her from his arms. Dryden. 

Themiftocles raifed the Athenians to their greatnefs at> fea, 
which he thought to be the true and conftant intereft of that 
commonwealth. Swift. 

5. Swelling pride; affedecl ftate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of pride or 
greatnefs that he cometh not aboard your fhips. ham. 

6. Merit; magnanimity; noblenefs of mind. 

Greatnefs of mind and noblenefs their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. Milton. 

7. Grandeur; ftate; magnificence. 

Greatnefs with Timon dwells in fuch a draught, 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. Pope. 

Greave. n.f. [ jpaep, Saxon.] A grove. Spcnfer. 
Greaves, n.f. [from gnves, French.] Armour for the legs; 
a fort of boots. It wants the Angular number. 

He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 6. 

A fhield make for him, and a helm, fall greaves, and curets 
fuch 

As may renown thy workmanfhip, and honour him as much. 

Chapman's Binds, b. xviii. 
Gre'cism. n.f [gnacifmus, Latin.] An idiom of the Greek 
language. 

Gree. n.f [gre, French, probably from gratia.] Goodwill; 
favour; good graces. 

And falling her before on lowly knee. 

To her makes prefent of his fervice feen, 

Which fhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. Fa £hteen, 
.Greece, n.f. [corrupted from degrees.] A flight of fleps. 
Ev’ry greece of fortune 

Is Another’d by that below. Shakefpeare. 

After the proceffion, the king himfelf remaining feated in 
the quire, the lord archbifhop, upon the greece of the quire, 
made a long oration. Bacon's Flcwy VII. 

Gr e'edjly. adj. [from greedy.] Eagerly; ravenoufly; vora- 
cioufly; with keen appetite or defire. 

Greedily fhe engorg’d without reftraint. Milt. Par.Lojl. 
He fwallow’d it as greedily 

As parched earth drinks rain. Denham s Sophy* 

Ev’n deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice. 

Wild hunger feeks ; and to prolong our breath, 

We greedily devour our certain death. Dryd. Indian Efp^ 
Gp.eTdiness. n.f. [from greedy.] Ravenouiiiefs; voracity > 
hunger; eagemefs of appetite or defire. 

Fox in Health, wolf in greedinefs. Shakef King Lear* 

Thither with all greedinefs of affedion are they gone, an 
there they intend to fup. Sbakefpcare's Winter s Lae* 

If thou wert the wolf, thy greedinefs would afflidt thee. 

Shakefpeare s 1 inm oj 

I with the fame greedinefs did leek, 

As water when I thirft,' to fwallow Greek. Denham- 

GRE'EDY. adj. [^b! X , Sax. graadigy Dan. grefig, Dutch.] 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 

As a lion that is greedy of his prey. Pf X J 11,1 ' 

Be not unfatiable in any dainty thiug, nor too greedy 
meats, • _ Ecclnf. xxxvn-^ 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, and r,n o 
him food. Khtg CIml'i' 

a. Eager; 


gre 


GRE 

Eager; vehemently defirous. It is now commonly taken In 

an ill fenfe. . , , . 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, . 

Their caufe of death, fwift to the Are fhe ran. Fairfax. 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. Prov. 

Stern look’d the Aend, as fruftrate of his will. 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden . 

While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden (heaves in brittle bands. Dryd.Virg. 

GREEN adj. [gran, German; groert, Dutch ] 

Having a colour formed commonly by compounding blue and 
* y e llow • of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. The 
green colour is faid to be moft favourable to the fight. 

& The o-eneral colour of plants is green, which is a colour that 
no flower is of: there is a grecnifh primrofe, but it is pale, 
and fcarce a gree*. icon's NaturalHtfiery. 

Groves for ever green. Dope. 

2 Pale; fickly: from whence we call the maids difeafe the 
'green ficknefs, or chlorofts. Like it is Sappho' s Xfucorip 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath itfleptfince? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely r Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

There’s never any of thefe demure boys come to any proof: 
they fall into a kind of male green ficknefs. Shak. Henry IV. 
’Till the green ficknefs and love’s force betray’d 
To death’s remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy maid. . Garths 

3. Flourifhing; frefh; undecayed: from trees in Spring. 

4. New; frefti: as, a green wound. 

The door is open, fir; there lies your way: 

You may be jogging while your boots are green . Shakefp. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends, which thou muft make thy friends, 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly ta’en out. Sb.H.lV. 

In a vault. 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies feftering in his blood. Shakef. Romeo andyuliet. 

A man that ftudieth revenge keeps his own wounds greeny 
which otherwife would heal and do well. Bacon, Effay 4. 

$. Not dry. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts; muft not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds are of themfelves as dry feweJ; 
apt beforehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be extended, and 
therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo dry wood is 
more fragil than green. Bacon s Natural Hijiory. 

If you but confider a piece of green wood burning in a 
chimney, you will readily difeern, in the difbanded parts of it, 
the four elements. Boyle. 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo heated, 
give fire to the green. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

6. Not roafted; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable far-fetched ana¬ 
logy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced be¬ 
tween one thing and another; as when we fay the meat is 
green, when it is half roafted. Watts's Logick. 

7. Unripe; immature; young; becaufe fruits are green before 
they are ripe. 

My fallad days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood ! Shakefp. 

O charming youth, in the firft op’ning page; 

So many graces in fo green an age. Dryden. 

You’ll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days. 

And thefe he mafters now. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If you would fox. green geefe, (hut them up when they are 
about a month old. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stubble.geefe at Michaelmas are feen 

^ Upon the fpit, next May produces green. King's Cookery . 

I * The green colour; green colour of different {hades. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint i n green, fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d. Shakefp. 

But with your prefence cheer’d, they ceafe to mourn ; 
And walks wear frefhzx green at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the fame 
red colour as in daylight; and if at the lens you intercept the 
green making and blue making rays, its rednefs will become 
more full and lively. Newton's Opt. 

.Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
they are mingled together in any confiderable proportion, they 

for this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warhke march thefe greens before your town. Shakefp, 
y er me fmooth enamell’d green, 
here no print of ftep hath been. 

Follow me as I Ang. Mltorit 


The young ./Emilia, fairer to be feen 

Than the fair lilly on the flow’ry green. Dryden's Fabler. 

3. Leaves ; branches ; wreaths. 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives, 

And feek frefh forage to fuftain their lives. Dryden's Virg: 

Ev’ry brow with chearful green is crown’d ; 

The feafts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden. 

The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 

To Green, v.a. [from the noun.] To make green. A low 
word. 

Great Spring before 

Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloffoms blufh’d 

In focial fweetnefs on the felf-fame bough. Thorrf Spring. 

Gre'enbroom. n.f [cytifo genijla, Latin.] 

It hath papilionaceous flowers, which arefucceeded bycom- 
preffed pods, in which are contained many kidney- ftiaped 
feeds: the branches of the trees are flexible, and have feme- 
times Angle, and other times three leaves joined together. I his 
fhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. Miller. 

Gre'encloth. n.f. A board or court of juftice held in the 
counting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking cogni¬ 
zance of all matters of government and juftice within the 
king’s court-royal; and for correding all the fervants that 
fhall offend. Ditl. 

For the greencloth law, take it in the largeft fenfe, I have no 
opinion of it. Bacon's Advice to Villiers . 

Gre'eneyed. adj. [green and eye.] Having eyes coloured 
with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac’d defpair. 

And fhudd’ring fear, and greeney'd jealoufy. Shakefpeare . 

Greenfinch, n.f. A kind of bird. 

The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormoufe, and other fmall birds, 
are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Gree'nfish. n.f. A kind of Afh. Ainfworth. 

Gre'engage. n.f. A fpecies of Plum, which fee. 

GreEnhouse. n.f. [green and houfe.] A houfe in which 
tender plants are fheltered from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which you may 
know by the freezing of a moiftened cloth fet in your green - 
houfe, kindle fome charcoal. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hollow apartments 
among the rocks and mountains, that look like fo many na¬ 
tural greenhoufes , as being always fhaded with a great variety 
of trees and fnrubs that never lofe their verdure. Addifn. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant Aght than the Aneft 
orangery or artiAcial greenhoufe. Spectator, N°. 477; 

Greenish, adj. [from^ravz.] Somewhat green ; tending to 
green. 

With goodly greenifh locks, all loofe, unty’d, 

As each had been a bride. Spenfer's P' OthaJam. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables feems to be, partly 
by reafon of the intenfenefs of their colours, and partly be¬ 
caufe, when they wither, fome of them turn to a greenifh 
yellow. Newton s Opti 

Greenly, adj. [from green.] 

1. With a greenifh colour. 

2. Newly; frefhly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanly; timidly. 

Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my eloquence; 
nor have I cunning in proteftation. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Gr e enness. n. f. [from green. ] 

1. I he quality of being green; viridity; viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as either excellency of 
fruit, ftatehnefs of growth, continual greennef, or poetical 
fancies have made at any time famous. Sid • ey, b. i. 

In a meadow, though the meer grafs and greennefs delights’ 
yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify. B. Jobnf. 

My reafon, which difeourfes on what it finds in my phari- 
taiy, can confider greennefs by itfelf, of mellownefs, or fweet- 
neis, or coldnefs, fingly and alone by itfelf. Digby on Bodies: 

2. Immaturity; unripenefs. 

I his prince, while yet the errors in his nature were ex- 
culed by the greennefs of his youth, which took all the fault 
upon itfelf, loved a private man's wife. Sidncw b ii 

3 - ftefhnefs; vigour. 

Take the picture of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfion of his droop¬ 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 

4- Newnefs. South’s Scrmom. 

G m^ 7 I r KN n S L” f ' W r T and > fof / J ] The difeafe of 
maids, fo called from the palenefs which it produces. 

r a° U \ cru * b f i 5 >n 1 s > and a craving appetite, efpecialiy of ter- 

^greerf chiefs. 0rbent fu ^ ftances > are the cafe of girls in the 

Greensward. t,,f £ green and/W.- of the famtoS 

gr E ows SW ° RD ' ' W ‘ th fWath - J The tu,f on whicf > SS 

This is the prettied low-born lafs that ever 
■ Ran on the grmtfwonl. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
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After break their faft 

Oh greenfword ground, a cool and grateful tafte. Drydcn. 

In {hallow foils all is gravel within a few inches; and 
fometimes in low ground a thin greenfward , and floughy un¬ 
derneath ; which laft turns all into bog. Swift. 

Gre'enweed. n.f [ green and weed ] Dyers weed. 
Gre'enwood. n.f [green and wood.] A wood confidered as 
it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is fometimes ufed as 
one word. 

Among wild herbs under the greenwood {hade. Fairfax. 

It happen’d on a Summer’s holiday, 

That to the greenwood {hade he took his way ; 

For Cymon {hunn’d the church. 

Dryden’s Cymon and Iphigenia. 
To GREET, v. a. [ grator, Latin; spetan, Saxon.] 

To addrefs at meeting 

I think if men, which in thefe places live, 

Durft look in themfelves, and themfelves retrieve, 

They would like Grangers greet themfelves. Donne . 

I would gladly go. 

To greet my Pallas with fuch news below. Dryden’s Mn. 
To addrefs in whatever manner. 

My noble partner 

You greet with prefent grace, and great predi&ion ; 

To me you fpeak not. Shak fpeares Macbeth. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well; for what I fpeak, 

My body {hall make good. Shakefp.are s Richard II. 

To falute in kindnefs or refpeft. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

__God blefs your grace with health and happy days. Shakef 

Now the herald lark 

Left his ground neft, high tow’ring to defery 
The morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Milton. 

The fea’s our own; and now all nations greet. 

With bending fails, each veffel of our fleet. Waller. 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 

None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryderis Fables: 
To congratulate. 

His lady, feeing all that channel from far, 

Approacht in hafte to greet his vi&orie. Fairy Qtteen, b. i. 
To pay compliments at a diftance. 

The king’s a-bed. 

And fent great largefs to your officers; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of moft kind hoftefs. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
6. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay congratulations. Not 
much in ufe. 

Your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 

__We will greet the time. Shakefpeares King Lear . 

Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece aflembled ftem’d the tides to Troy ; 

But parting then for that detefted (hore, 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Dopes Odyjfey . 

To Greet, v. n. To meet and falute. 

There greet in filence, as the dead are wont. 

And fleep in peace. Shakefp. 

Gree'ter. n.f [ from the verb. ] He who greets. 
Gre'etimg. n.f. £ from greet. ] Salutation at meeting, or 
compliments at a diftance. 

I from him 

Give you all greetings , that a king, as friend, ^ 

Can fend his brother. Sbakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Greeze. n.f. [Otherwife written greece. See Greece, or 
Grieze, or Grice, from degrees.'] A flight of fteps; a 
ftep. 

In purity of manhood ftand upright, 

And fay, this man’s a flatterer: if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth’d by that below: the learned pate. 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeares Timm of Mens. 
Gre'gal. adj. [ grex, gregis, Lat] Belonging to a flock. Dili. 
Grega'rious. adj. [gregarius , Latin.] Going in flocks or 
herds, like {heep or partridges. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. Rny on the Creation. 

Gre'mial. adj. [gremium, Lat.] Pertaining to the lap. Dift. 
GRENADE, n.f [from pomum granatum , Latin.] A lit¬ 
tle hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, whidh, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means of a fmall fufee 
fattened to the touch-hole* as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many {hatters, much to the damage of all that ftand 
near. Thefe granades ferve to fire clo(e and narrow paffages, 
and are often thrown with the hand among the foldiers to dif- 
order their ranks, more efpecially in thofe pofts where they 
ftand thickeft; as intrenches, redoubts, and lodgments. Harr. 
Gre'nadier. n.f. [ grenadier, Fr. horn grenade. ] A tall foot- 
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foldier, of whom there is one company in every regiment • 
fueh men being employed to throw grenades. 

Peace allays the fhepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay’s Pa/iomh 

Grena'do. n.f See GRENADE. J 

Yet to exprefs a Scot, to play that prize, 

Not all thofe mouth grenados can fuffice. Cleaveland 

You may as well try to quench a flaming grenade with a 
{hell of fair water, as hope to fucceed. Wa\U 

Greut. n.f. A kind of foffile body. 

A fort of tin-ore, with its greut ; that is, a congeries of 
cryftals, or fparks of fpar, of the bignefs of bayfalt, and of a 
brown fhining colour immerfed therein. Grew’s Muffim, 
Grew. The preterite of grow. 

The pleafing talk he fails not to renew; 

Soft and more foft at ev’ry touch it grew. Dryden’s Fables 
Grey. adj. [^r is, French. More properly written gray.'] S e g 
GRAY. 
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This ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life I fpar’d at fuit of his 
grey beard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

Our green youth copies what grey finners aci. 

When venerable age commends the fad. Dryden. 

Gre'yhound. «./. [ gjuj^unb, Saxon.] A tall fleet dog that 
chafes in fight. 

Firft may a trufty greyhound transform himfelf into a 
tyger. Sidney, b. i. 

So on the downs we fee, - near Wilton fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. 

Th’ impatient greyhound, flipt from far, 

Bounds o’er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. 

Grice, n.f. 

1. A little pig. Gouldman. 

2. A ftep or greeze. 

N o, not a grice ; 

This a ftep to love. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

To Gride, v. n. [gridare , Italian.] To cut; to make way 
by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ufe. 

His poignant fpear he thruft with puiffant fway, 

At proud Cymochles, whiles his fhield was wide, 

That through his thigh the mortal fteel did gride. F. $ueen. 
So fore 

The griding fword, with difeontinuous wound, 

Pafs’d through him! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Gri'delin. adj. A colour mixed of white and red. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen. 

Of Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green, 

And fbr a {hade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden’s Fab. 
Gri'diron. n.f. [ grind, Iflandick, a grate and iron.] A port¬ 
able grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon the lire. 
He had added two bars to the gridiron. Spectator, N*. 570. 
Grief, n.f [from grieve 5 griff, Welfh, probably from the 
Englifh.] 

1. Sorrow ; trouble for fomething paft. 

I will inftruft my forrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout. Shabftmt. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaft, or wilhing 
one’s felf unborn, are but the ceremonies of forrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grief, which lpeak not 
fo much the greatnefs of the mifery as the fmallnefs of the 
mind. South’s Serrni 

The mother was fo affli&ed at the lofs of a fine boy, who 
was her only fon, that {he died for grief of it. Addifons Spifl> 

2. Grievance; harm. [Grief, French.] 

Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs, 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheft. Shakefpm 

The king hath fent to know 
The nature of your grief , and whereupoh 
You conjure from the breaft of civil peace 
Such bold hoftility ? Shakefp. Henry IV. *• 

3. Pain; difeafe. 

Grievance, n.f. [from grief] 

1. A ftate of uneafinefs. Out of ufe. . 

2. The caufe of uneafinefs. Ufed of fuch caufes as are 

effe&s of human condu£h , . 

What remedy can be found againft grievances, but to wii , 
religfon into countenance, and encourage thofe who, r ° m ^ 
hope of future reward, and dread of future puniftimen ^ 
be moved to juftice and integrity ? J 

To GRIEVE. 7/. «. [ grever , French ; griever, Flcmilb; v 
vis, Latin.] To afflid; to hurt. ,.,< rpn0 f 

For he doth not affli £i willingly, nor grieve the chiiarc 

LU Ul- 

men. _ _ . pu. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man ° n & 
and it grieved him at his heart. en ‘ 

Griev’d at the thought, he vow’d his whole en ea\ 
Should be to clofe thofe breaches. Rowe’s Ambitious I ^ 
To Grieve, v. n. To be in pain for fomething pa > 
mourn; to forrow, as for the death of friends. . (0 

Do not you grieve at this ; I {hall be fent for jy 

him: look you, he muft feem thus^to the world. Shak* 
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With equal mind what happens let us bear; 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things 

Grie'vingly. adv. [from grime.} in forrow; forrowfully. 
Grievingly, I think, 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The coft that did conclude it. Shakefp. Henry V III. 

GRIEVOUS, adj. [gravis, Latin ; or from To grieve ] 
A^Fliftive; painful; hard to be born. 

To the flefh, as the apoftle himfelf granteth, all affli£tiori 
is naturally grievous. Hooker, b.\. f 

Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh the way, and 
he that hateth reproof fhall die. Prov. xv. io. 

2. Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they may 
quicken and fharpen the invention, they corrupt the temper. 

^ Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . Expreffing a great degree of uneafinefs. 

He durft not difobey, but fent grievous complaints to the 
parliament of the ufage he was forced to fubmit to. Clarendon . 

4. Atrocious; heavy. 

It was a grievous fault. 

And grievoufly hath Caefar anfwer’d it. Shakef. Jul. Cafau 

5. Sometimes ufed adverbially in low language. 

He cannot come, my lord ; he’s grievous Tick. Shakefp • 

Grie'vously. adv. [from grievous.] 

1. Painfully; with pain. 

Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, 

Red as the rofe, thence guftied grievoufly. Fairy fjfueen. 

2 . With difeontent; with ill will. 

Grittus, perceiving how grievoufly the matter was taken, 
with the danger he was in, began to d£ubt. Knolles. 

3. Calamitoufly; miferably. 

I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right infor¬ 
mation in this point, oftentimes grievoufly vexed. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Vexatioufly ; to a great degree of uneafinefs. 

Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievoufly annoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 

Grie'vousness. n.f. [from grievous.] Sorrow; pain; cala¬ 
mity. 

They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword and from 
the bent bow, and from the grievoufnefs of war. If. xxi. 15: 
Gri'ffin. \n.f [This fhould rather be written gryfon, orgry- 
Gri'ffon. S phon, gryps, ypv\p; but it is generally written 
griffon.] A fabled animal, faid to be generated between the lion 
and eagle, and to have the head and paws of the lion, and 
the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the griffin is 
the moft ancient. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, affirmed, that near the one- 
eyed nations griffins defended the mines of gold. Brown. 

-Grig. n.f. [ kricke. Bavarian, a little duck.] 

1. It feems originally to have fignified any thing below the 
natural fize. 

2. A fmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. [Suppofed from Greek ; greeculus fejlivus, 
Latin.] 

Hard is her heart as flint or ftone. 

She laughs to fee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brifk as bottle-ale. 

To Grill, v. n. [ grille , a grate, French. ] 
grate or gridiron. 

Grillade. n.f [from grill.] Any thing broiled on the 
gridiron. 

To Gri'lly. v. a. [ from grill. ] This word fignifies, as it 
feems, to harrafs; to hurt: as we now fay, to roajl a man, 
for to teaze him. 

For while we wrangle here and jac, 

W’ are grillied all at '1 emple-bar. Hudibras, p. iii. 

GRIM. adj. [gjiimma, Saxon.] 

1. Having a countenance of terrour; horrible; hideous; fright¬ 
ful. * 

The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake. 

Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 

With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. F. fffueen. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t. Shahfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and th egrim alarm 

Excite th e mortified man. Skakefpean's Macbeth. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 

Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage ? * Milton. 

Expert to turn the fway 
Of battle, open when and where to clofe 
The ridges of grim war. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. vi. 
He that dares to die, 

May laugh at the grim face of law and fcorn, 

1 “ cruef wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham’s Sophy. 

1 hen fwarthy hoils would darken all our plains, 

—O'jbhng the native horrour of the war, 

And making death mor egrim. Addifon's Cato. 


Swift. 
To broil on a 
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2. Ugly; ill-looking. f ^ ; 

Grim vifag’d war hath fmooth’d his wrinkl d front. Shak. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but grim. Shak. 

Gri'mace. n.f [French, from grim.] 

1. A diftortion of the countenance from habit, altediation; or 
infolence. 

Fie had not fpar’d to {hew his piques, 

Againft th’ haranguer’s politicks, 

With fmart remarks of leering faces. 

And annotations of grimaces! Hudibras , p. iii. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often¬ 
times at a very eafy rate; and by a few demure looks and af- 
fedted whims, fet off with fome odd devotional poftures and 
gy imaces, and fuch other little arts of diffimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. South’s Sermons. 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, carried it 
from the whole field. L’Ejlrange, Fable 1 s 6. 

The French nation is addidted to grimace. Spectator. 

2. Air of aftedtation. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace. 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face. Granvile■> 

Grima'lkin. n.f [ gris, French, grey, and malkin, or little 
Moll.] 

1. Grey little woman; the name of an old cat. 

So, poets fing. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Phillip*. 

Grime, n.f [from grim.] Dirt deeply infinuated; fullying 
blacknefs not ealily cleanfed. 

Swart, like my ftioe, but her face nothing fo clean kept; 
for why? {lie fweats : a man may go over {hoes in the grime 
of it. S akef eare’s Comedy of Errours. 

Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals or wood. Woodzvard on Foffils . 

To Grime, v.a. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully deeply. 

My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shakefpeare « 

Gri'mly. adv. [from grim.] 

1. Horribly; hideoufly; terribly. 

We’ve landed in ill time: the fkies look grimly, 

And threaten prefent blufters, Shakefpeare*s Winter’s Tali, 

So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 

There grimly fmil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envy’d Jove his funlhine and his fkies, Addifon’s Cato, 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly. 

And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

Gri'mness. n.f [ from grim. ] Horror; frightfulnefs of 
vifage. 

To GRIN. v. n. [ jpenman, Saxon ; grinnen , grinden, Dutch, 
undoubtedly of the fame origin with To grind , as we now fay 
to grind the teeth ; grincer , French.] 

1. To fet the teeth together and withdraw the lips. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; 

But gfeat men tremble when the lion roars. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Death, death ! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 

Come grin on me, and I will think thou finil’A:. Shakefp. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 

For one to truft his hand between his teeth, 

When he might fpurn him with his foot away ? Shakefp. 
It was no unpleafant entertainment to me to fee the various 
methods with which they have attacked me; fume with pite¬ 
ous moans and outcries, others grinning , and only {hewing 
their teeth. Stilling feet. 

A lion’s hide he wears; 

About his fhoulders hangs the fhaggy fkin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws fevereiy grin. Dryden’s ASn. 

They neither could defend, nor can putfue; 

But grinn’d their teeth, and call a helplefs view. Dryden. 

Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth 
To grinning laughter and to frantick mirth. Prior „ 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguifli. 

I like not luch grinning honour as fir Walter hath : give me 
life, which if I can fave, fo; if nor, honour comes unlook’d 
for, and there’s an end. Shakef. Henry IV. p. j. 

Grin «./ [from the verb.] . The a£l of tlofing the teeth 
and mewing them. 

He laughs at him : in’s face too. 

—O you miftake him ; ’twas an humble grin, 

The tawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 

The mufcles were fo drawn together on each fide of his 
face, that he fhewed twenty teeth at a grw. Addifon's Sbedtat. 

Deifts are effe&ually beaten in all their combats at the wea¬ 
pons ot men, that is, reafon and argument; and they would 
now attack our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that 
is, grin and grimace. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind 

vjrin. n.f. [ gpyn, sypene, Saxon.] A fnare; a trap. 
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Like a birde that hafteth to his gryn. 

Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer. 

The grin {hall take him by the heel, and the robber {hall 
prevail againft him. Job xviii. 9. 

To GRIND, v. a. preter. I ground 3 part, paflf. ground. [ 3pm- 
ban, ge^yunben, ground, Saxon.] 

1. To reduce any thing to powder by fridlion 3 to comminute by 
attrition. 

And whofoever {hall fall on this {lone, fhall be broken 3 but 
on whomfoever it {hall fall, it will grind him to powder. Mat. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muft needs tarry 
the grinding. Shakejpeare's F roilus and Cicjfida. 

What relation or affinity is there between a minute body 
and cogitation, any more than the greateft ? Is a lmall drop of 
rain any wifer than the ocean ? Or do we grind inanimate corn 
into living and rational meal? Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . To fharpen or fmooth by rubbing on fomething hard. 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 

Thy flthe is dull; whet it, for fliame: 

No marvel, fir, he did reply. 

If it at length deferve fome blame; 

But where one man would have me grind it, 

Twenty for one too {harp do find it. Herbert . 

Againft a flump his tufk the monfter^nWr, 

And in the flharpen’d edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fables: 
That the ftomach in animals grinds the fubftances which it 
receives, is evident from the diffe&ion of animals, which have 
fwallowed metals, which have been found polilhed on the fide 
next the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To rub one againft another. 

So up he let him rife ; who with grim look. 

And count’nance ftern, upftanding, ’gan to grind . 

His grated teeth for great difdain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Harfli founds, as of a faw when it is fharpened, zvA grind¬ 
ing of one ftone againft another, make a {hivering or horror 
in the body, and let the teeth on edge. Bacon's Flat. Hijiory. 

4. Toharrafs; to opprefs. 

Some merchants and tradefmen, under colour of furnilhing 
the colony with neceflaries, may not grind them fo as {hall 
always keep them in poverty. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo¬ 
litans, and yet to take off the odium from themfelves. Addif. 
To Grind, v.n . To perform the ad of grinding; to move 
a mill. 

Fetter’d they fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and affes. Milton's Agonijles . 

2. To be moved as in the ad of grinding. 

Shrinking finews ftart, 

And frneary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. Rowe. 

Gri'nder. n.f [from grind.] 

1. One that grinds 3 one that works in a mill. 

2. The inftrument of grinding. 

His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than the grinder's nether ftone. Sandys. 

Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercife the pointed fteel 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 

To the expeded grinder. Phillips. 

3. [Ejunb-wSay.] The back teeth 3 the double teeth. 

U The teeth are in men of three kinds: {harp, as the fore¬ 
teeth 3 broad, as the back-teeth, which we call the molar- 
teeth, or grinders 3 and pointed teeth, or canine, which are 
between both. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 

He the raging lionefs confounds. 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds ; • 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks 3 fo they 
With the old hunter ftarve for want of prey. Sandys. 
The jaw-teeth or grinders , in Latin molares , are made flat 
and broad a-top, and withal fomewhat uneven and rugged, 
that, by their knobs and little cavities, they may the better 
retain, grind and commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmute vegetable 
into animal fubftances 5 therefore herb-eating animals, which 
don’t ruminate, have ftrong grinders , and chew much. Arbutb. 

4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at fight of fupper, open d wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders try d. Dryd. juven. 
Both he brought 3 

He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
Gri'ndlestone. 7 n.f. [from grind and Jlone ] The ftone 
Grindstone. 3 on which edged inftrumentsare {harpened. 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 

And by the lead-men, for the nonce. 

That turn round lik e grindlejlones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. JohnJon. 
Literature is the grind/lone to Iharpen the coulters, and to 
whet their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Smiths that, make hinges brighten them, yet feldom file 
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them 5 but grind them on a grind/ione ’till bright. 

Gri'nner. n.f. [from grin] He that grins. 

The frightful’ft grinner 
Be the winner. Addtfon's Spectator, N°. 170 

Gri'nningly. adv. [from grin.] With a grinning laugh/ 
Grip. n.f. A fmall ditch. Ainfworth, 

To GRIPE, v. a. [greipan , Gothick3 ^pipan, Saxon; sriitJ. 
Dutch; gripp , Scottifh.] 

1. To hold with the fingers clofed ; to grafp; to prefs with the 
fingers. 

He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 

Whilft he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkl’d brows. Shakefpeare's King John , 

He feiz’d the Ihining bough with griping hold, 

And rent away with eafe the ling’ring gold. Dryden's /En. 

2. [ Gripper , French.] To catch eagerly ; to feize. 

A wond’rous way it for this lady wrought, 

From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. Fairy Queetti 
You took occafion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the gen’ral fway into your hands. Shakef Hen, IV. 

3. Toclofe; to clutch. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mailer, 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his hand the fafter. Pope; 

4. To pinch ; to prefs; to fqueeze. 

And firft the dame came ruffling through the wood ; % 

And next the familh’d hounds that fought their food, ( 
An d grip'd her flanks, and oft effay’d their jaws in blood. ) 

Dryden's Fables , 

To Gripe, v.n. To pinch the belly 3 to give the colick. 

Thus full of counfel to the den Ihe went, 

Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent. Drydenii 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe difhes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficknefs, and 
fometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. Locke . 

Gripe, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Grafp ; hold 3 feizure of the hand or paw. 

Therefore ftill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Fairy ^ueeiw 
They put a barren feeptre in my gripe , 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand. Shak. Mad . 
Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol 3 join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falfhood as with labour. Sbakefp, 
He gave me his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, fays, dear, my lord, 

Command my fervice. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I fell 3 and with my weight the helm conftrain’d, 

Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. Dryd, Mn: 

2 . Squeeze'; preflure. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft; 
’Tis true, the harden’d breaft refills the gripe, 

And the cold lips return a kifs unripe. Dryden's Fables # 

3. Oppreffidn 3 crushing power. 

I take my caufe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a moft noble judge, the king my mafter. Shak. if. VIII. 

4. Affliction 3 pinching diftrefs. 

Adam, at the news 

Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow flood, 

That all his fenfes bound ! Afilton's Paradife Lof, b.Ttii 
Can’ll thou bear cold and hunger ? Can thefe limbs, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of fmarting poverty ? Otway. 

5. [In the plural.] Belly-ach; colick. . 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the lCterical 
have a great fournefs and gripes, with windinefs. Floyet. 

Qri'per. n.f. [ from gripe. ] Oppreffor 3 ufurer; extor¬ 
tioner. 

Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, 
monfters of men, and harpies. Burton on Melancv.y 

Gri'pingly. adv. [from griping.] With pain in the guts. 
Clyfters help, left the medicine flop in the guts, an ^ or 
gripingly. Bacon's Natural ri\j oty* 

GrFple. n.f. A greedy fnatcher 3 a griping mifer. Spenjeu 
Gri'samber. n.f. Ufed by Milton for ambergrife. 

Beafts of chafe, or fowl of game. 

In paftry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, .. 

Grifamber fteam’d. Milton s Paradife Regain d, 1 • 

Grise. n.f. [SeeGREEZE, as it flhould be written.] A e P> 
or fcale of fteps. 

Let me fpeak like ourfelf; and lay a fentence, 

Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shakefpeare's Otbeb 

Gri'skin. n.f. [ grifgin, roaftmeat, Jrifti.] 1 he verte r# 
a hog broiled. ., s . 

Gri'sly. adj. [gjuylu, Saxon.] Dreadful; horrible; hi c > 
frightful 3 terrible. jjj s 
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His grify locks, long growen and unbound, ^ 
Difordered hung about his fhoulders round. Fairy Quecm 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee. 

The grify toadftool grown there might I fee. Spenfer. 

My grify countenance made others fly 3 
None durft come near, for fear of fudden death. Sh. if. VI. 

Back ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So fudden to behold the grify king; 

Yet thus, unmov’d with fear, accoft him foon. Milt. P. L. 

For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grify legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron. Milton. 

The beauteous form of fight 

Is chang’d, and war appears a grify fight. Dryden's Fables. 

In vifion thou {halt fee his grify face. 

The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Dryd. Innocence. 

Thus the grify fpe&re fpoke again. Dryden's Fables . 

Clofe by each other laid, they prefs’d the ground, 

Their manly bofoms pierc’d with many zgriefy wound. 

Dryden's Fables. 

So ruffles on his foe the grify bear. Addifon. 

Grist, n.f. [gjupt, Saxon.] 

1. Corn to be ground. 

Get grif to the mill to have plenty in ftore, 

Left miller lack water. _ Tujfer's Husbandry . 

A mighty trade this lufty miller drove; 

Much grf from Cambridge to his lot did fall. 

And all tKe corn they us’d at Scholars-hall. Miller of Trcmp. 

2 . Supply; provifion. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay, 

Cannot without a form fubfift 3 

And form, fay I, as well as they, 

Muft fail, if matter brings no grf. Sivift. 

3. Grist to Mill, is profit 3 gain. 

The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial caufes, is 
wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becaufe 
it brings grf to the mill. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

GRFSTLE. n.f. [gpipde, Saxon.] A cartilage3 a part of 
the body next in hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have {hells very hard, as oyfters, 
crabs, lobfters, and efpecially the tortoife, have no bones 
within them, but only little grfles. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Left the afperity or hardnefs of thefe cartilages ftiould hurt 
the cefophagus or gullet, which is tender and of a fkinny fub- 
ftance, or hinder the fWallowing of our meat, therefore thefe 
annulary grfles are not made round, or intire circles 3 but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the 
circle, is only a foft membrane, which may eafily give way to 
the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation . 

Gri'stly. adj. [from grifle.] Cartilaginous 3 made of griftle. 
At laft they fpit out pieces of their lungs 3 it may be fmall 
grifly bits, that are eaten off from the lung-pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebrae, as being 
more fit to bend, more tough, and lefs in danger of breaking, 
than if they were all one intire bone without thefe gr'fly 
junctures. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Fins are made of grifly fpokes, or rays conne&ed by 
membranes 3 fo that they may be contracted or extended like 
womens fans. R ay on the Creation. 

They have a louder and ftronger note than other birds of 
the fame bignefs, which have only a grifly windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe, diftinguifh’d by its grifly rings, 

Lo cherifll life aerial pafture brings. Blackmore's Creation. 

vjRIT. n.f. [ gpytta, gpeot, Saxon.] 

1. The coarfe part of meal. 

2. Oats hufked, or coarfely ground. 

3. Sand; rough hard particles. 

Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet with¬ 
out the leaft particle of grit , feels as fmooth as Caftile foap. 

. Grew's Mufsum. 

The fturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 
Pierce the obflru&ing and reftive marie. Phillips . 

4 * .f. are founci in minute maffes, forming together a 
kind of powder; the feveral particles of which are of no de¬ 
terminate fliape, but feem the rudely broken fragments of 
arger maffes ; not to be diffolved or difunited by water but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into a mafs. Thev 

2„TW n ^ manyfpeCies fermentin g with acids, and 
Often fouled with heterogene matters. One fort is a fine, dull 

looking, grey grit, which, if wetted with falt-water into 

rhard r C Pafte r dr r eS i, alm011 imme r diate, y> and coalefces into 
a hard ftony m af s f uc h as is not eafily afterwards difunited by 

, T . hls 1S the pAvis puteolanus of the ancients, mixed 
™Fra S n heir fr m ? ntS U - fed in buildin g s fu "k into the fea; and 
defthe name * 5 ^ “ 1 . n g redle ? t ! n the!r har <kr plaifters, un- 
Mh inltX °4 POZ . zo!ane \ It is common on\he fides of 
preen ,1 11 ■ A . not . her , f P ecles . which is a coarfe, beautifully 

ufed in d n/’'- ’ ' S ‘rf chr yf no,la ° f the ancients, which they 
the n fo r lde ™S, go d ’ lon g fuppofed a loft foffil. ft f erV es 
the purpofe of foldering metals better than borax, and may be 
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had for carriage from the fnores of New England. T hs 
ferrugineous black glittering grit, is the black fhimng fand em¬ 
ployed to throw over writing, found on the fhores of Italy; 
What is commonly ufed in Loffdon is from Genoa. 1 he 
coarfe, glittering, browniffi black is nearly of the fame nature, 
but inferior, in all refpecls. Hill on Foffils . 

GrFttiness. n.f. [from gritty.] Sandinefs; the quality of 
abounding in grit. 

In fullers-earth he could find no fand by the microfcope; nor 
any grittinefs. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

GrFtty. adj. [from grit.] Full of hard particles 3 confifting 
of grit. 

I could not difeern the unevennefs of the furface of the 
powder, nor the little ftiadows let fall from the gritty particles 
thereof. Newton's Opti 

Gri'zelin. adj. [More properly gridelin. See Gridelin.] 
The Burgundy, which is a grizelin of pale red, of all others, 
is fureft to ripen in our climate. Temple. 

GRFZZLE. n.f [from gris, gray; grifaille, French.] A mix¬ 
ture of white and black 3 gray. 

O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thou be. 

When time hath fovv’d a grizzle on thv face ? Shakefpeare » 
Gri'zzled. adj. [from grizzle.'] Interfperfcd with gray. 

To the boy Csefar, fend this grizzled head. Shakefpeare, 
His beard Was grizzled: no. 

—It was as I have feen it in his life, Sbakefp. Flam let 

His hair juft grizzled. 

As in a green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 

Thofe grizzled leeks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth, their affes ears to hide. Dryd. Juveni 
Gr i'zzly. adj. [froili gris, gray, French.] Somewhat gray. 
Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray and white 3 aS is feen in men, though fome 
earlier, fome later; in horfes that are dappled, and turn white; 
and in old fquirrels, that turn grizzly. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 
To GROAN, v.n. [jjianan, Saxon; gronen, Dutch.] To 
breathe with a hoarfe noife, as in pain or agony. 

Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars. 

Have I heard groan and drop. Shakefpeare's CoriAanus. 
Men groan from out of the city, and the foul of the 
wounded crieth out. Job. xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning for anguiffi of /pint. JVifd.v. 3* 
So Ihall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under her own weight groaning. Miltons Paradife Lof L 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf as 
to figh his griefs and groan his pains. Souths 

On the blazing pile his parent lay. 

Or a lov’d brother groan'd his life away. ^ Pope's Odyfevi 
Groan, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Breath expired with noife and difficulty. 

Alas poor country. 

Where fighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 

Are made, not mark’d !' Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

I.led to {laughter, and to flaughter leave; 

And ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. Dryden 

2. Any hoarfe dead found. 

Such {hects of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Groanful. adj. [groan and full.] Sad; agonizing. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreft. 

That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave againft bis mother earth a groanful found. F. 
Groat, n.f [groot, Dutch ; grojfo, Italian.] 

1. A piece valued at four pence. 

2. A proverbial name for a.fmall fum. 

My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vaffals, things created 

To buy and fell with groan. Shahfpcarcs Conolanui. 

I dare lay a grc x at, 

A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden's Fables. 

Imagine a perfon of quality prevailed on to marry a wo- 

tune mUCh and without a Sroat to her for- 

grower 5 ' „ ?T^ t h k ve uf hu,ls taken offi M-dfi 

GROWER, n.f. [ T. his fhpuld be written grojfer, from profs, a 
5 £ rtKer originally being one who dfalt by 

Rems to fLo°u f r ^ * % prefalt 

and^fpices’for gain " ^ ^ ^ 

Rut ftill the offspring of your brain Ihall prove’ ’ 

The grocer s care, and brave the rage of Jove. Ganh 

»‘ a r PS ’ be ‘ n ? nOW in a c "«ntry where they were not 
expeaed, met wnh many cartRoad/of wine, Z 

P Clarendon, b. viiL 

JO iv /-1 •/ 

Gr© GERAM; 































































































































































































GRO 


Gro'geram. 1 n. f. [gros grain, French; groffogranus, low 
Gro'gram. > Latin, Ainfwortb.] Stuff woven with large 
Gro'gran. 3 woof and a rough pile. 

Certes they’re neatly cloth’d : I of this mind am, 

Your only wearing is your grogeram. Donne. 

Natolia affords great Lore of chamelots and grograms. Sandys. 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s was neither of 
camel’s flcin nor any coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome 
finer weave of camelot, grogram , or the like. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

The natural fweetnefs and innocence of her behaviour 
{hot me through and through, and did more execution upon 
me in grogram than the grcateft beauty in town had ever done 
in brocade. Addifon s Spectator . 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 

Groin, n.f [ Of uncertain derivation. ] The part next the 
thigh. 

The fatal dart arrives. 

And through the border oi his buckler drives; 

Pafs’d through and pierc’d his groin ; the deadly wound 
Caft from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. Dryden. 
Gro'mwell. n.f [ litbo/permum , Latin.] Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into five 
long narrow fegments: the flower, which is, for the moft part, 
fmall, confifts of one leaf, is funnel-fhaped, and open at the 
top : the pointal is incompafled by four embryo’s, which be¬ 
come fo many roundifh hard polifhed feeds. Miller. 

Groom, n.f. [grom, Dutch.] 

1. A boy ; a waiter ; a fervant. 

Theh Called (lie a groom , that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

From Egypt’s king ambafladours they come; 

Them many a fquire attends, and many a groom. Fairfax. 

Think then, my foul! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, whom king 
Henry his father, & little before, had made groom of his cham¬ 
ber, for turning of certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. 

Feacham on Poetry. 

Would’ft thou be touch’d 

By the pfefuming hands of faucy grooms ? Dryd. Don Sebaji . 

Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the fheep 
Their (hepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. Dryd. 

2. A young man. 

1 prefume for to intreat this groom. 

And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax, b. ii. 

3. A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak’d, their groo)ns are drefs d ; 

All Rhodes is fummon’d to the nuptial feaft. Dryden. 

Groove, n.f. [from grave.] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlenefs, work in a groove or mine-pit 
thereabouts, which at that time was little efteemed. Boyle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The fcrew-plate is a kind of fteel well tempered, with 
feveral holes in it, each lefs than other; and in thofe holes are 
threads grooved inwards, into which grooves fit the refpeeftive 
taps that belong to them. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Groove, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut hollow. 

The plates of iron faftened at the bottom of the box pre- 
ferved the balance while it fell, and every joint of it was well 
r- Y ::oVed. Gulliver’s Travels. 

To GROPE, v. n. [ gpapan, Saxon. 3 To feel where one cari ‘ 
not fee. 

My fea-gown fcarf about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I, to find out them. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we 
had r.o eyes. If E x * 10 * 

They meet with darknefs in the cleareft light; 

And grope at noon, as if involv’d with night. Sandys. 

A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand upon a 
fnake. L’EJlrange, Fable v 31. 

This, no doubt, is better for men than that they fhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge; as St. Paul tells us all nations 
did after God. Locke. 

He heard us in our courfe, 

And with his out-ftretch’d arms around him grop'd. Addifon. 

O truth divine ! enlighten’d by thy ray, 

I grope and guefs no more, but fee my way. Arbuthnot. 
To Grope, v. a. To fearch by feeling in the dark; to feel 
without being able to fee. 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to pick out fome- 
what whereof they might complain. Hayward. 

They have left our endeavours to grope them out by twi¬ 
light, and by darknefs almoft to difeover that, whofe exiftence 
is evidenced by light. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 

Grower, n.f. [from grope.] One that fearches in the dark. 
GROSS, adj. [gros, French; groffo, Italian5 craffus, Latin.] 

1. Thick; bulky. 


popes 


GRO 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. ShakeJp. King Leor 

There are two grofs volumes concerning the power of 
4 Baker cn Learning 

1. Shameful; unfeemly. 

He ripely confidered how grofs a thing it were for men of 
his quality, wife and grave men, to live with fueh a multi¬ 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them. Hooker, Preface 
They can fay that in do&rine, in difeipline, in prayers, and 
in facraments, the church of Rome hath very foul and grofs 
corruptions. Hooker , b. i V( 

So far hath the natural underftariding, even of fundry whole 
nations, been darkened, that they have not difeerned, no, not 
grofs iniquity to be fin. Hookerb. i, 

3.^Intellectuallycoarfc; palpable; impure; unrefined. 

To all fenfe ’tis grofs 
You love my fon : invention is aftiam’d, 

Againft the proclamation of thy paflion, 

Tb fay thou do’ft not. Shakefp. All’s well that ends <uM\, 
Examples grofs as earth exhort me. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Like grofs terms, 

The prince will in the pcrfedlnefs of time 
Caft off his followers. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p i| ( 

Belial came laft, than whom a fpirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more grofs to love 
Vice for itfelf. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. i. 

Is not religion fo perfe&ly good in itfelf, above all, in its 
Author, that, without the grofeft fenfuality, we cannot but 
admife it. Spratt’s Sermor.s, 

It is a grofs miftake of fome men, to think that our wanls 
only and imperfections do naturally induce us to be bene* 
ficent. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 

The fun’s oppreffive ray the rofeat bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue. 

And feature grofs. Tbonfon’s Summer. 

5. Thick ; not refined ; not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandeth in the finer m«- 
dium, and the objeCt is in the groffer, things fhew greater; 
but contrariwife, when the eye is placed in the groffer me¬ 
dium, and the objeCt in the finer. Bacons Natural Hijiorf, 
Of elements, 

The gr offer feeds the purer ; earth the lea. 

Earth and the fea feed air. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. v. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd 
Or fuck the mifts in groffer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

6. Stupid; dull. 

If fhe doth then the fubtile fenfe excel, 

How grofs are they that drown her in the blood ? 

And in clear dream and folemn vifion, 

Tell her of things that no grofs ear can hear. 

Some men give more light and knowledge by the bare Hating 
of the queftion with perfpicuity and juftnefs, than others by 
talking of it in grofs confufion for whole hours together JVattu 

7. Coarle; rough; oppofite to delicate. _ , 

Fine and delicate fculptures are helped with nearnefs, and 
grofs with diftance. Wottotis Jr chit echo t. 

8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

Gross, n.f. [from the adjeCtive. ] 

1. The main body ; the main force. 

The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte 
The deep-cut keels upon the fands might run; 

Or, if with caution leifurely were paft, , 

Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dr) M. 
Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, in a battle, youl ou 
difeharge upon the grofs of the enemy, without levelling y ou 
piece a? any particular perfon. Addifon’s Freehold*- 

The grofs of the people can have no other P ra f 
changes and revolutions than of publick bleffings. J r ' 

2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its feveral parts. 

Certain general inducements are ufed to make f alea ^ 
caufe in grofs. Hooker, 

There was an opinion in grofs, that the fou 
mortal. Abbot’s Defcription of the IV 

Remember, fon, 

You are a general: other wars require you ; , . 

For fee the Saxon grofs begins to move. Dryden s • _ , 

Notwithftanding the decay and lofs of fundry tra 

manufactures, yet, in the grfs , we (hip off novv on 
^ ^ 0 J I--. i ..a tin. tna 


Dry din’s Falla, 

Fop, 

David. 
Milton. 


manuractures, yet, 111 uie gr wi 

part more of the manufactures, as alfo lead and tin, 

did twenty years paft. Child’s Difcourfe m 


they 


. Not individual, but a body together. . , 

He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ th’ rain 0 > - 

come to him by the grofs. Sbakefpeare s Win c 

I cannot inftantly raife up th c grofs rT/Aict, 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Sbakef Mercban of 
You fee the united defign of many peifons to rna r e tt y 
figure: after they have feparated themfelves in xnan ^,^. 
divifions, they rejoin one by one into a grofs. 

a .. The 





comets, OUL Ul uavt. iuiwyuv 

over the grofs and mafs of things. Bacon , Effay 24. 

The articulate founds are more confufed, though the grofs 
©f the found be greater. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

5. The number of twelve dozen. [ Groffe , French.] 

It is made up only of that fimple idea of an unite repeated ; 
and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thofe dif- 
tin& fimple modes of a dozen, a grofs, and a million. Locke. 

Gro'ssly. adv. [from grofs.] 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, this matter is grofsly 
pulverized. 

2. Without fubtilty; without art; without delicacy; without 
refinement; coarfely; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo grofsly and fhame- 
fully abufed in the church of Rome, where they remain, are 
fcandalous. Hooker , b.iv.f. 12. 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to others purpofe; 

Working fo grofsly in a natural caufe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

And thine eyes 

See it fo grofsly fhown in thy behaviour. 

That in their kind they fpeak it. Sbakefpeare. 

What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'd it ? 

—Speak not fo grofsly. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by feeing a 
fcoble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by one man, and fo 
grofsly copied by almoft all the reft. Dryden. 

If at any time I fpeak of light and rays as coloured, or 
endued with colours, I would be underftood to fpeak not phi- 
lofophically and properly, but grofsly, and according to fuch 
conceptions as vulgar people, in feeing all thefe experiments, 
would be apt to frame, . Newton’s Opt. 

.While it is fo difficult to learn the.fprings and motives of 
fome fatfts, it is no wonder they fhould be fo grofsly mifrepre- 
fented to the publick by curious inquifitive heads. Swift. 

Gro'ssness. n.f. [from grofs. ] 

1. Coarfenefs; not fubtilty ; thicknefs; greatnefs of parts. 

I lie purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, . 

Whofe groffnefs little charaders fum up. Sbakefpeare. 

And I will purge that mortal groffnefs fo. 

That thou fhalt like an airy fpirit go. Sbakefpeare. 

The caufe of the epilepfy from the ftomach is the groffnefs 
of the vapours which rife and enter into the cells of the brain. 

< 1 Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 966. 

1 hen all this earthy grofjnefs quit; 

Attir’d with ftars we fhall for ever fit. 

Triumphing over death. Mikon. 

. S° this being the firft colour which vapours begin to refletft, 
it ought to be the colour of the fineft and moft tranfparent 
Ikies, in which vapours are not arrived to that zrolfrefs requi- 
foe to reflea other colours. Newton’s Opt. 

hor envy d wit, like Sol eclips’d, was known 

, k h oppofing body’s groffnefs , not its own. p 0 p e . 

2. Inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence 

Wife men, that be over-fat and flefhy, go to foiourn abroad 
at the temperate diet of fome fober man; and fo, by little 
llttle ’ ea ? awa y the groffnefs that is in them. Afcham. 

3 ' n^fs f rCfinCmenti wantof deiicacy; intelleflual coarfe- 

.. 1 was ^ ree four times in the thought they were not fai- 
ries; and yet the guikinefs of my mind drove the groffnefs of 
t ppery into a received belief that they were fairies. Sbak. 

^roVn^ of e lhT U f^ Wam ’ ’ tiS fr£e at leaft from the 

grohnejs of thofe faults I mentioned. Drvdm 

think a gr f m { s ; is , there in the mind of that man, who 

Grot °/ each a hd / s heart b y wounding her ears ! Clariffa 
Grot [grotte, French; grata, Italian.] A cave Tit 
vern for coolnefs and pleafufe. J 

In the remoteft wood and lonely grot , 

Certain to meet that worft of evils, thought. p r ' l0r 

Awful fee the Egerian grot. p‘ 

G DiftorteTof itr [gr ° tefque \ French 5 ^ottefco, Italiam] 
l^utorted or figure ; unnatural; wildly formed. J 

nc n ;, ' he champaign head 
Vl a wddernefs, whofe hairy Tides 
With th ,c ke t over g ro Wn3 f and 

Accefs deny’d. JMiWi Paradife Loft h iv 

out of namr^ fo^Ifarce is^t^ “ d which ii 

in a picture: the perfons and fa ion" ofKjte aulnna' 
chari’aers of 6 ma f’. ne , rs falfe > ,h « is, inconfifting with the 
bUnce :Lhfs mankmd: » thefuft refet 

An hi de ° us figure of their foes they 
And fh" ’ n °r ° oks ’ nor fllades > nor colours true 1 

Gao'/rof 1 Bfr™ 6 . CCO ? O0rs - Sat. of Horace 

[grotte, French j ^Italian.] A^avemor 


1 heir careJeis chiefs to the cool grotto s run, 

The bow’rs of kings, to fhade them from the fun. Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the gretto in tile Peak. 

IVoodward on poffls. 

Grove, n.f [from grave ] A walk covered by trees meeting 
above. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

Hay, a moving grove. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow’ry vales; 

Thrice happy ifles ! Milton. 

She left the flow’ry field, and waving grove. Blackmore>> 
Banifh’d from courts and love. 

Abandon’d truth feeks fin el ter in the grove. Granvillet 
Can fierce paffions vex his breaft, 

While every gale is peace) and every grove 
Is melody ? ThomfoAs Spring. 

To Gro'vel. v. n. [grufde , Illandick, flat on the face. It may 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from groundfeel.] 

1. To lie prone ; to creep low on the ground. 

The fteel-head paffage wrought) 

And through his fiioulder pierc’d ; wherewith to ground 
He groveling fell, all gored in his gufhing wound. Fa. fpu. 

W T hat fee’ft thou there? king Henry’s diadem) 

Inchas’d with all the honours of the world/ 

If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face. 

Until thy head be circled with the fame. Sbakef. Hen. IV\ 
Now they lie 

Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. Par . Loft. 

Upon thy belly groveling thou {halt go. Milt. Par. Loft « 
Let us then conclude that all painters ought to require this 
part of excellence: not to do it, is to want courage, and not 
dare to. {hew themfelves: ’tis to creep and grovel on the 
ground. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

2 . 1 o be mean ; to be without dignity or elevation. 

I mull difclaim whate’er he can exprefs ; 

His groveling fenfe will ftiow my paffion lefs. Dryden. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low and vr*- 

r^RnTTTvTrx r 0 Addifon s Spectator* 

GROUND, n.f [^jmnb, Saxon; grondt, Danifti.J 

1. I he earth, confidered as folid, or as low. 

Ifrael {hall go on dry ground through the fea. Ex. xiv, 16* 
From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array) 

The cherubim defeended, on the ground 

Gliding meteorous Mih. Par. LoJ} % 

2 . I he earth as diftinguiftied from atr or water. 

IKave made man and beaft upon the ground. Jer. xxvii c* 
There was dew upon all the^r-W Judg. vi. 40. 

It light on him as dew falleth on the ground. 2 Stffxvii 12* 
1 00 late young Turnus the delufion found ; 

Far on the fea, ftill making from the ground. Dryden’s &n s 

3. .Land ; country. J 

The water breaks its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds. Hudibras 

4. Region ; territory. 

W ith thrfe came they, who from the bord’ring flood 
ut old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

5. *•*»•*««* *• <• 

Uneafy ftill within thefe narrow bounds, 

Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds • 
ths crop invites, to full perfection grown ; 

't'i, fll own feems fom, becaule it is *thy own. Dryd. 

6. The floor or level of the place. ^ ^ 

Wherefore fhould I fome thee to the ground? 2 Sa. ii. 22. 
Dagon was fallen on h is face to the ground. iSa.v 0. 

A multitude fit on the ground. Ada xv 

’■£*> keSi feces; that which at the bottom 3 of 

CyAe \’ Verjuice ’ fourdl ' in k, or grounds. Afort 

Some infill: upon having had particular fuccefs in flopping 

f, ES 

,h '%«ra IrfE: 

5 Sift as 

' When folid bodies, fenfible to the' mZ" r 2 F 7 i denCe ' 
placed on light and tranfnarent- ; ,n ? an ° ^ ar ^j are 

heavens, the clouds fnd walers md te B the 

IS in motion, and void of different objeCb 0t the r v thln f 

more rough, and more diftinguifliablc than rW 8 ^ 
they are encompaffed. j than tha fc with which 

9. The fundamental fubftance; that by w^rb r B en \ 9 u M™y- 
accidental parts are fupported J 5 additional c f 
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GRO 

Indeed it was but juft that the fineft lines in nature fhould 
be drawn upon the moft durable ground. Pope . 

io. The plain fong ; the tune on which defcants are raifed. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shake/. R. HI. 
ir. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention; that which gives 
occafion to the reft. 

Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found* 

Yet love refin’d upon the former ground $ 

That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing hate, now ferv’d to bring two lovers nigh. Dryden. 

12. The firft principles of knowledge. 

The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds be 
thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence. 

Here ftatefm’en, or of them they which can read, 

May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 

After evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their thoughts will be 
beft taken up in the cafy grounds of religion, and the ftory of 
feripture. Milton on Education. 

13. The fundamental caufe; the true reafon; original principle. 
He defired the fteward to tell him particularly the ground and 

event of this accident. Sidney. 

Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, and good 
hews the argument of his forrow. Sidney , b. ii. 

The ufe and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and 
firft original caufes from whence they have fprung be un¬ 
known. Hooker , b. i. f. 1. 

Thou could’ft not have difeern’d 
Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking as he fpake, 

No ground of enmity between us known. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make any parti¬ 
cular relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the 
caufes of their mi fad ventures. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Rofcomm. 
Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Dryden. 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds of our quar¬ 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his fentiments. _ Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeflors of Chriftianity 
was without any vifible grounds and caufes, and contrary to all 
human probability and appearance. Atterburys Sermons. 

14. The field or place of adtion. 

Here was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofe; 

And ev’n with theirs this adl thy death did bring* 

Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel’s C. War . 
T5. The fpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or 
retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to lofe 
ground. Sidney. 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their ground. 
While our’s with eafy victory were crown’d. Dryd. Aureng. 
He has loft ground at the latter end of the day, by purfuing 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle of 
Senepa. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

16. The intervening fpace between the flyer and purfuer. 

Ev’ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the marifn glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heels, 

Homeward returning. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 

Superiors think it a detraction from their merit to fee ano¬ 
ther get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purfuits 
of glory. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Even whilft we fpeak our conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

17. The ftate in which one is with refpedl to opponents or com¬ 
petitors. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. 

To make them ftronger. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
He will ftand hi? ground again ft all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. Atterbury*s Sermons. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worft enemies of the 
two ; but are even fubdued and led captive by the one, while 
we triumph fo glorioufly over the others. Atterbury s Sermons. 

18. State of progrefs or recefiion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and 
heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, that I wonder it has 
gained no more ground in other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cage : 
fhe runs apace, and wearies herfelf with her continual mo¬ 
tion, and gets no ground. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

19. The foil to fet a thing off. 
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Like bright metal on a fullen ground\ 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attradf more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shakifp £i 
To Ground, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix on the ground. 

Wherever fhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
could force her to retire. Rambler 

St. To found as upon caufe or principle. 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of com- 
parifon. Hooker , b.lf.% 

It may ferve us to ground conje&ures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with. 

If your own actions on your will you ground , 

Minefhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Av.rengi 
Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, be¬ 
comes to have influence on the people, to grow their leader 
in warlike expeditions; and this is grounded upon the princi¬ 
ples of nature and common reafon, which, -where prudence 
and courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a Angle 
perfon than a multitude. Swift, 

3. To fettle in firft principles or rudiments of knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded in love- Eph. iii. j- t 

Ground. The preterite and part. paff. of grind. 

He took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exo. xxxit. 20. 

How dull and rugged, ere ’tis ground 
And polifti’d, looks a diamond ? Hudilrasy pi iii. 

Ground is much ufed in compofition for that which is next 
the ground, or near the ground. 

Gro'und-ash. n.f A faplin of afh taken from the ground; 
not a branch cut from a tree. 

A lance of tough groundajb the Trojan threw. 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. * Dryden’s JE'n. 
Some cut the young allies off about an inch above the 
ground, which caufes them to make very large ftraight fhoots, 
which they call grotindaf). Morthner’s Husbandry 

Gro'und-bait. n.f. [from ground and bait.) A bait made of 
bailey or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle* finks to the bottom, and 
draws the fifti to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after tocaft 
your groundbait, and to fifti. Walton's Angler. 

Gro'und-floor. n.f [ground and floor.'] The lower ftory of 
a houfe. 

Gro'und-ivy. n.f [ hcdcra terrcjlrisy Latin.] Alehoof, or 
tunhoof. 

The fhoots trail upon the ground, and emit roots from 
almoft every joint, which faften themfelves into the earth: 
the leaves are roundifh, thick, rough, and crenated on the 
edges: the helmet of the flower is roundifh, bifid, and re¬ 
flexed: the beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three feg- 
ments ; the middle fegment is broad and bifid* and the flowers 
are produced at the joints of the fhoots. The fpecies are, firft, 
common groundivy, or gill-go-by-ground ; and fecond, Idler 
groundivy. Miller. 

Alehoof or groundivy is, in my opinion, of the moft ex¬ 
cellent ufe and virtue of any plants among us. Tetnph. 

Gro'und-oak. n.f. [ground and oak.'] 

If the planting :of oaks were more in ufe for underwoods, 
it would fpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops, 
either of hafel or afh; becaufe one hoop made of the young 
fhoots of a groundoaky would outlaft fix of the beft afh. 
Gro'und-pine. n.f. [chatnapitys , Latin.] > 

The leaves are narrow and trifid; the flower labiated: the 
place of the creft of the flower is fupplied with little teeth, 
the lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle fegment 
being fplit again into two parts. The flowers rarely grow in 
whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of tne 
leaves. Miller. , 

The whole plant has a very Angular fmell, refemblmg tlia 
of refin ; whence its name groundpine. It grows on dry an 
barren hills, and in fome places on the ditch-banks by roa^ 
fides. It is highly extolled, by the generality of 
ters, as an aperient, cephalick, and nervous medicine; ut 1 
is however little ufed at prefent. Hill’s Mai. e • 

Gro'und-plate. n.f. [In archite&ure. ] The outermo^ 
pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and frame ^ 
one another with mortifes and tennons. In thefe alio a 
mortifes made to receive the tennons of the joifts, thelum 
and girders; and fometimes tho trimmers for the 
and chimney way, and the binding joift. ? ■' 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true e 1 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the feveral nzts, V > 
groundplates, breaft-fummers, and beams. Mortimer* 
Gro'und-plot. n.f. 

1. The ground on which any building is placed. , 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ft thou find any fmai 
plot for hope to dwell upon ? 1 

2. The ichnography of a building. 

Ground-rent, n.f .Rent paid for the privilege of bu 0 
on another man’s ground. ^ ^ 


A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths deep, would 
briiw in a ground-rent of five pounds. Arbuthtot on Coins. 

Ground-room, n.f A room on the level with the ground 
I befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room , for 
that other wife it would be impoffible for an artift of any other 
kind to live near him. Sutler, N». 88. 

Gro'Undedly. adv. [from grounded.] Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firft hint of fpeaking groundedly, and to 
the purpofe, upon this fubjecT Glanyille. 

Groundless, n.f [from ground.] Void of reafon; without 

^ 0U But when vain doubt and groundlefs fear 
Do that dear foolifh bofom tear. Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high pretenfions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundlefs , and 
to rejeCl her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diftinguifh themfelves by their zeal for the 
prefent eftablifhment, fhould be careful to difeover fuch a re¬ 
verence for religion, as may fhew how groundlefs that reproach 
which is caft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
" ’ Freeh older , N°. 129, 




worfhip. * ' --* - - 

Gro'undlessly. adv. [from groundlefs. ] Without reafon; 
without caufe; without juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of vitriol, 
or juice of lemons ; but have groundlefsly aferibed the effeCt to 
fome peculiar quality of thofe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Groundlessness, n.f. [ from groundlefs. ] Want of juft 
reafon. 

He durft not cite the words either of my book or fermons, 
left the reader fhould have difeovered the notorious falfhood 
and groundlejfnefs of his calumny. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

Gro'undling. n.f. [from ground.] A fifti which keeps at 
the bottom of the water : hence one of the low vulgar. Hanm. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robufteous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the 
ears of the groundlings. Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 

Gro'undly. adv. [from ground.] Upon principles; folidly; 
not fuperficially. 

A man, groundly learned already, may take mtich profit 
himfelf, in ufing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into fhorter room. Afcham’s Schoolm. 

Gro'undsel. n. f [ gpunb and pile, the bafis, Sax. perhaps 
from fella> Latin.] The timber or raifed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outfide about half an inch into the frame; and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on th egroundfel, are grooved fquare; but the 
rabbets on the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon’s Mech. Exer . 

Gro'undsel. n.f [fenecio, Latin.] 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many florets, di¬ 
vided into feveral fegments fitting on the embryo, contained 
in an empalement confifting of one leaf, and divided into 
many parts, afterwards becoming of a conical figure: the em¬ 
bryo afterward becomes a feed, furnifhed with down; at 
which time the empalement is reflexed, to make way for the 
feeds to efcape. Miller. 

Gro'undwork. n.f. [ ground and work. ] 

1. The ground ; the firft ftratum ; the firft part of the whole ; 
that to which the reft is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain. 

Which, when the Ikies are clear, is feen below. 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. 

The main (kill and groundwork will be to temper them fuch 
lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience. Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and certain 
however they through ignorance difguife the fame, or through 

Van ‘^ . u Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

*. he morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet, 33 being the 
groundwork of his inftrudion. Dryden 

Group, n.f. [ grouppe , French; groppo, Italian.] A croud; a 
clulter; a huddle; a number thronged together. 

In a picture, befides the principal figures which compofe it, 
and are placed in the midft of it, there are lefs or knots 
of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts of the 
piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more inferior 

Vr Cl -11. , Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the piflure of 

k "l the L . fa " 10us i nu P of fi g u res which reprefents the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad^ull. Addif. 

1 ou lhould try your graving tools J 

Un this odious group of fools. s - f . 

‘ fe^e* FrenCh ‘ ] T ° ^ int ° * S 

t J«r™ CUky HeS ‘ n dl ? win S and dif P°fing, or, 3 s the pain- 

Ptefervina ftilGlfe“ , T ltitude of diff ere.nt objUs, 
ing. S ftlU the jufiret; and conformity of ftyle and colour- 

Prior . 


The ’fquires in fcorn will fly the houfe 
For better game, and look for groufe. ~ ~ v 

Grout, n.f [ spur, Saxon. In Scotland they call it groats.] 

1. Coarfemeal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, ’midft Danes and Saxons flout, 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout: 

Which difli its priftine honour ftill retains. 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns. King . 

2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 

The reft, in cells apart, the liquid neaar fhout. Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [. Agriomelum , Latin ] 

To GROW. v.n. prefer, grew, part. paff. grown. [ gnopan, 
Saxon ; grocyen , Dutch.] 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to increafe by vege- 
tation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourifheth man; but 
it is thy word which preferveth them. Wifd. xvi. 26. 

He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
fervice of man. Pf civ. 14. 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves. 

2 Kings xix. 29; 

In this country groweth abundance of that wood, which 
fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbot. 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firft is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mufhroom- 
colour, and full of light duft. Bacon s Natural Hijiory „ 

But fay, where grows the tree r from .hence how far ? 

AH It on’s Paradife Lofl , b. ix. 

In colder regions men compofe 
Poifon with art; but here it grows. Waller . 

Thofe tow’rs of oak o’er fertile plains might go. 

And vifit mountains where they once did grow. Waller■> 

3. Tofhoot in any particular* form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow ; 

And as they firft are falhion’d, always grow. Dryden’s Juv,^ 

4. To increafe in ftature. 

I long with all my heart to fee the prince; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft 1 faw him. Shake/. R. HI. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little ew-lamb, which 
he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. 2 Sa. xii. 3. 

Thine own things, and fuch as are grown up with thee, 
can’ft: thou not know. 2 Efdr. iv. 10. 

5. To comfe to manhood from infancy. 

Now the prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a 
fweet and excellent difpofition. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

The main thing to be confidered, in every action of a 
child, is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whi¬ 
ther it will lead him when he is grown up. Locke. 

We are brought into the world children, ignorant and im¬ 
potent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 

6. To iffue, as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main 
trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but growing out of 

Dryden’s AEn. Dedication . 

7. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a flay: as for nails, 
they grow continually. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Then their numbers fwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham: 

Divifions grow upon us, by negleft of pradick duties : as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. Decay of p iety% 

o. 1 o improve ; to make progrefs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
oaviour Jefus Chrift. 2 Pet. iii. 18 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to learnino-, 
under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelafgick letter invented 

h y Lm f- Pope’s EJJay on Homer. 

9. 1 0 advance to any ftate. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is fafhion’d for the journey dull and heavy. Shakefpeare . 

i hey doubted whereunto this would grow. Atts v. 24. 
The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of re- 
putation for cunning and policy, that every accident and event 
that went well was laid and imputed to his forefight. Bacon 

But when to ripen’d manhood he lhall grezv. 

The greedy failor fhall the feas forego. Dryden’s Virgil. 

dledan? ° r AT e a° , er harmon y of P^fe, I have fo longftu- 
died and praflifed, that they are grown into a habit, and bea 

come familiar to me. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any ftate gradually. J 

vnft l y grew t0 . reil upon numbcr » rather competent than 
Indthhi/'™' a° , advanta S es of P la «> cunning diverfions, 
their battles." 7 in th „ e order ] n g 

he trefpaffes of people are grown up to heaven, and their 
ins are got beyond all reftraints of law and authority. Rogers . 
i* I o come forward; to gather ground. 

10 S Some. 
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Some feeing the end of their government nigh, and trou¬ 
blous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the 
next governour, will not attempt redrefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of O&ober, and Winter began to 
grow faft on : great rain, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and mighty tempefts, then fell abundantly. Knol/es. 

12. To be changed from one ftate to another; to become either 
better or worfe ; to turn. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Sbakefp. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly. 

Which only brutes in human form does yield. 

And man grows wild in nature’s common field. Dryden. 

The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight. Dryden. 

Patient of command 

In time he grew ; and growing us’d to hand, ? 

He waited at his mailer’s board for food. Dryden s Mn. 

We may trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it, unlefs we 
regulate our expences. Locke. 

You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you can fupply 
the lofs of beauty with more durable qualities. Swift. 

Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to be a free 
port, where nations warring traded, as in a neutral country. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

13. To proceed as from a caufe. 

What will grow out of fuch errours, as malked under the 
cloak of divine authority, impoflible it is that ever the wit of 
man Ihould imagine, ’till time have brought forth the fruits of 

them. a f H ? oker - 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hooker , b.v. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this : why Ihould da¬ 
mage grow to the hurt of the king. Ez. iv. 22. 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that enemy were 
taken away, the Romans would grow either to idlenefs or 
civil diffention. Abbo\ 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want or 
people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli¬ 
mate or air, but chiefly from fo many wars. Temple. 

14. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 

Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Sbakefp. Com. of Errours. 

15. To adhere j to Hick together. 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 

1’ th’ war do grow together. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues fo for at 
leaft fix months without eatipg. Wtalton’s Angler. 

In burnings and fcaldings the fingers would many times 
grow together: the chin would grow to the breaft, and the 
arms to°the fides, were they not hindered. IVifemans Surgery. 

16. Tofwell: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed to the tumbling and rolling of Ihips from 
fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little grown. Raleigh. 
Gro'wer. n.f [from grow ] An increafer. 

It will grow to a great bignefs, being the quickeft grower of 
any kind of elm. ^ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Growl, v.n. [ grollen , Flemilh.] 

1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

They roam amid’ the fury of their heart, 

And growl their horrid loves. Thomfons Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the fize of common maftiffs, 
and by nature never bark, but growl when they are pro¬ 
voked. Ellis ' s v m e - 

2 . To murmur ; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about a foolilh 
handkerchief! and then he would growl fo manfully. Gay . 
Grown. The participle paflive of grow. 

1. Advanced in growth. 

2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of underftanding; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. Prov. 

9. Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

I faw lately a pair of China Ihocs, which I was told were 
for a grown woman, that would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little girls. Locke . 

Growth, n.f. [from growth.] 

1. Vegetation; vegetable life ; increafe of vegetation. 

°Deep in the palace, of long growth there ftood ^ 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden s Ain. b. vii. 
Thofe trees that have the flowed growth , are, for that rea- 
fon, of the longeft continuance. Atterbury s Sermone . 

2. Product; thing produced. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton . 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. TVoiler. 

The trade of a country arifes from the native growths of 

the foil or feas. x 

I had thought, for the honour of our nation, that this ltory 

was of Englito grou/th, and Chaucer’s own.' Dryden. 
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. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this fubjeft, 
may go a great way in preventing the growth of this difeafe* 
where it is but new. Temple. 

j.. Increafe of ftature; advance to maturity. 

They fay my fon of York 

Has almoft overta’en him in his growth. Shakef. Rich. Hf, 
The flag, nowconfcious of his fatal growth. 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk ’till the laft period of 
life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind to confider thegroivth of his 
own eftate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuing ftiU 
in the former manner. Hooker , b : iv * /• 2. 

Gro'wthead. ) n.f. [ from grofs or great head ; capito , 
Gro'wtnol. > Latin.] 

1. A kind of filh. Ainfworth, 

2. An idle lazy fellow. 

Though fleeping one hour refrelheth his fong, 

Yet truft not Hob growthead for fleeping too long. Tvjfer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preter . grob, to dig, Gothick.] To 
dig up ; to deftroy by digging ; to root out of the ground; to 
eradicate by throwing up out of the foil. 

A foolilh heir caufed all the bulhes and hedges about his 
vineyard to be grubbed up. L’Ef range. 

Foreft land, 

From whence the futly ploughman grubs the Wood. Dryden. 
The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very needful, 
upon the account of their unthriftinefs. Mortimer's Husband. 

As for the thick woods, which m t only Virgil but Homer 
mentions, they are moil of them grubbed up, fince the pro¬ 
montory has been cultivated and inhabited. Addifon on Italy. 
Grub, n.f [from grubbing, or mining.] 


A fmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 

There is a difference between a grub and a butterfly, and 
yet your butterfly was a grub. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and Ihort of thighs; 

’T ill Ihooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. Dryden. 
Sometimes they are eaten with grubs. Mortimer s Hvjband. 
The grub , 

Oft unobferv’d, invades the vital core; 

Pernicious tenant! and her fecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs. Phillips. 

2. A Ihort thick man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

John Romane, a Ihort clownilh would bear the whole 
carcafe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. Cam. 

To Grubble. v.n. [grubelen, German, from grub.] To 
feel in the dark. 

Thou haft a colour; 

Now let me rowl and grubble thee: 

Blind men fay white feels fmooth, and black feels rough: 
Thou haft a rugged Ikin ; I do not like thee. Dryden. 
Gru'bstreet. n.f Originally the name of a ftreet in Moor- 
fields in London, much inhabited by writers of fmall hiito- 
ries, di&ionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
produ&ion is called grub/lreet. 

I Socxri poi T cc&Xoc, ptsT oohyeoc 7rixpa 
'A<nrcc<r!ux;'Uov Ixdvopou. ... f 

The firft part, though calculated only for the meridian \ 
grubfreet, was yet taken notice of by the better fort. Ar u • 
I’d fooner ballads write, and grubfreet lays. ^ f 
To GRUDGE, v.a. [from gruger, according to , 

in French is to grind or eat. In this fenfe we fa Y ot .° w 1{h 
relents any thing fecretly, he chews it. _ Grwgnach , in ’ 

is to murmur; to grumble. Grunigh, in Scotland, 
grumbling morofe countenance.] . .,. tent 

1. To envy ; to fee any advantage of another with difc 

What means this banilhing me from your counleJs. J 
love your forrow fo well, as to grudge me part of it • 

’Tis not in thee , v T. ar , 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, oba • 

He ftruggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks ; and, iffuing into man, rj r Jtn, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 

Thefe clamours with difdain he hiard, , jy r J, 

Much grudg'd the praife, but more the rob d reV ^ £ Q f 
Do not, as fome men, run upon the tilt, an ta ^ 
fediments of a grudging uncommunicative difpo-‘ ltl °’ • j neX . 

Let us confider the ample provifion of waters, 
haufted treafures of the ocean ; and though fome a rt j, 
the great Ihate that it takes of the furface of d c hara<ft er 
we Ihall propofe this too, as a confpicuous mark an ^. 0nS . 

of the wifdom of God. not Sf 1 ^ 1 

1 have often heard the Prefbyterians fay they di 
us our employments. 

To give or take unwillingly. 
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T c t me at leaft a funeral marriage crave, 

*> Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryd. Aurengz. 
You fleer betwixt the country and the court. 

Nor ^ratify whate’er the great defire, 

Nor filing give what publick needs require ffjLFA. 
They have grudged thofe contributions, which have fet our 
country at the head of all the governments of Europe. Addifon. 
To Grudge, v. n. 

'■ Of that dreadful curfe, "’hereunto 

idolatry maketh fubjefl; nor is there caule why the guiltyfuf- 
taining the fame fhould grudge or complain of injuftice. Hook. 
o To be unwilling; to be relu&ant. . . . 

* T Many times they go with as great grudging to ferve ^ 
majefty’s Ihips, as if it were to be Haves in the gallics. Raleigh . 

^Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye be con¬ 
demned. / 9 

4 . To wilh in fecret. A low word. 

E’en in the moil fincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging ftiU to be a knave. Dryden s Medal. 
C To <nve or have any uneafy remains. I know not whether 
the word in this fenfe be not rather grugeons, or remains; 
grugeons being the part of corn that remains after the fine 

meal has palled the iieve. 

My Dolabella, 

Haft thou not Hill (ome grudgings of thy fever ? Dryden. 
Grudge, n.f. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence ; fullen malice. 


G U A 

Providence has allotted man a competency: all beyond it 

is hiperfluous j and there will be grumbling without en£ f 
.Lf,_.hut ti»» want t-hia. becaufe we have it not. L LJtr . 


we reckon that we want this, becaufe we 
L’Avare, not ufing half his ftore. 


Prior . 


Still grumbles that he has no more. 

2. To growl; to gnarl. r 

The lion, though he fees the toils are fet, 

Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, fcours away; 

Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; . 

At night, with fullen pleafure, grumbles o er his prey. Dryd. 

9. To makeahoarferattle. . 

6 Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. MrtUux. 

Like a ftorm 

That gathers black upon the frowning Iky, /r 

And grumbles in the wind. Rowe s Royal Convert. 

Vapours foul 

Dalh on the mountains brow, and Ihake the woods 
That grumbling wave below. pomfin sWintei. 

Gru'mbler. n.f. [from grumble .] One that grumbles; a 

murmurer; a difeontented man. , . 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will ftand by it. 
if I made them of filver, it would be the fame thing to the 
grumbler. , wift. 

Gru'mblinc. n.f. [ from grumble. ] A murmuring through 
difeontent; a grudge. 

I have ferv’d 

Without or grudge or grumblings. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

GRUME, n.f. [grumeau, French; grumus, Latin.] A thick 
vifeid conliftence of a fluid : as the white of an egg, or clotted 
like cold blood. Quincy. 


IVT-inv countries about her were full of wars, which, for old like cold blood. rl 

Corinth, were thought Hill would conclude Gru'mly. ado. [from grum.] Sullenly; morofely. 


Sidney , b. ii. 


grudges to Corinth, were thought 
there. 

Two houlholds, both alike in dignity, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare. 

Let me go in to fee the generals : 

There is fome grudge between ’em ; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakefpeare's'Julius Ccsfar. 

Deep-fefter’d hate; 

A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutually bequeath’d from fire to fon. Tate's Juvenal. 

2. Anger; ill-will. 

The god of wit, to Ihew his grudge , 

Clapt afs’s ears upon the judge. Swift. 

3. Unwillingnefs to benefit. 

4. Envy ; odium; invidious cenfure. 

Thofe to whom you have 

With grudge preferr’d me. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

Remorfe of confcience. Ainfworth. 

5. Some little commotion, or forerunner of adifeafe. Ainfw . 

Gru'dgingly. adj. [from grudge.] Unwillingly; malignant¬ 
ly ; reludlantly. 

Like harpies they could feent a plenteous board; 

Then to be fure they never fail’d their lord : 

The reft was form, and bare attendance paid ; 

They drank and eat, and grudgingly obey’d. Dryden. 

Gruel, n.f. [ gruau , gruelle , French.] Food made by boil¬ 
ing oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made by boiling 
ingredients in water. 

Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe. 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 

Make the gruel thick and flab. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ftrength of water gruel? 

Cruel made' of grain, broths, malt-drink not much hopped, 
poflet-drinks, and in general whatever relaxeth. Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF, adj. [grojf Dutch ] Sour of afped; harlh of man¬ 
ners. 

Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate. 

Gruff difeontent, through ignorance milled. Garth. 

'1 he appellation of honour was fuch an one the gruff, fuch 
an one the ftocky. Addifon. 

Gru'ffly. adv. [from gruff.’] Harfhly; ruggedly; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot flood, 

All Iheath’d in arms, and gruffly look’d the god. Dryden. 
Gru'ffness. n.f. [from gruff.] Ruggednefs of mien; harlh- 
nefs of look or voice. 

Grum. afj. [contracted from grumble.’] Sour; furly; fevere. 
A low word. 

Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his mouth. 

Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull . 
i o GRU'MBLE. V. n. [ grommelen , grommen , Dutch.] 

1. To murmur with difeontent. 

A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl Ihall find. Sbakefp . 

I hou grumbleji and raileft every hour on Achilles, and thou 
art as full of envy at his greatnefs as Cerberus is at Proferpina’s 

RlnnkeCho/Tr J <■ ’/ 7 /-> rr i 


Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

Prior . 


beauty. 


Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crefjida. 

i _r 1 ^ 


Th’ accurft Philiftian Hands on th’ other fid c . 

Grumbling aloud, and fmiles ’twixt rage and pride. Ccwley. 
orntors, all but one, will depart grumbling, becaufe they 

Ol W Vaf fnmr fki nh i bn!.. J.. _ ^ 


mils of what they think their due. 


South's Sermons , 


Gru'mmel. n.f. [ litbojpermum, Lat ] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Gru'mous. adj. [from grume.] Thick; clotted. 

The blood, when let, was black, grumous , the red part 
without a due confiftence, the ferum faline, and of a yel- 
lowilh green. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Gru'mousness. n.f. [from grumousfj Thicknefs of a coagu¬ 
lated liquor. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coagulation of the 
ferum, or grumoufnefs of the blood. IVifeman's Surgery . 

Gru'nsel. n.f [More vSwAdygroundfff unlefs Milton intended 
to preferve the Saxon gpunt).] The groundfil; the lower part 
of the building. 

Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earneft, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d ofF 
In his own temple, on the grunfel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and Iham’d his worlhippers. Milton. 
To GRUNT. Iv.n. [ grunnio , Latin.] To murmur like 
To GRU NTLE. S a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn. 

Like horfe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. Sbakefp. 

Lament, ye fwine ! in gruntings fpend your grief; 

For you, like me, have loft your foie relief. Gay's Pajl. 

Thy brinded boars may Humber undifmay’d. 

Or grunt fecure beneath the chefnut Ihade. Ticket. 

The fcolding quean to louder notes doth rife. 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. Swift . 
Grunt, n.f. [from the verb.] The noife of a hog. 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden. 
From hence were heard 

The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears. 

And herds of howling wolves. Dryden's AEn. 

Gru'nter. n.f. [from grunt.] 

1. He that grunts. 

2. A kind of filh. Ainfworth . 

Gru'ntling. n.J . [from grunt.] A young hog. 

To Grutch. v.n. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from 
grudge.] To envy; to repine; to be difeontented. 

The poor at the enclofure doth grutch, 

Becaufe of abufes that fall. 

Left fome men Ihould have but too much, 

And fome again nothing at all. Tuffer's Husbandry . 

But what we’re born for we mull bear, J 

Our frail condition it is fuch, 

That what to all may happen here. 

If’t chance to me, I muft not grutch. Ben. Johnfon. 

Grutch. n.f. [from the verb.] Malice; ill-will. 

In it he melted leaden bullets, 

To Ihoot at foes, and fometimes pullets; 

To whom he bore fo fell a grutch , 

~ He n f’ e r r S* v 5 ^ rt er t’ any fuch. Hudibras, p. i. 

the nails Any thing of llttle value : as > the Paring of 

Guaia'cum. n.f. [See LiGNUM-viTiE.] 

Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient, and promotes dif- 
charges by fweat and urine. It is an excellent medicine in 
many chronick cafes, and was once famous for curing the 

venereal 
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Venereal difeafe, which it dill does fingly in warmer climates; 
but with us we find it infufficient. We have a refill of it, im¬ 
properly called gum guaiacum, given in the fame cafes with 
the famous balfamum polycreftum is made of it. Hill. 

Guarante'e. n.f. [guaranty French.] A power who un¬ 
dertakes to fee ftipulations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of mankind, where 
laws cannot fecure it, may think it the concern of his provi¬ 
dence. South's Sermons. 

A prince diftinguifhed by being a patron of Proteftants, and 
guarantee of the Weftphalian treaty. Addifon on the War. 

To Gu a'ranty. v. a. [garantir , French.] To undertake 
to fecure the performance of any articles. 

To GUARD, v. a. [ garder , French, from our word ward, the 
w being changed by the French into g ; as Galles for Wales .] 

1. To watch by way of defence and fecurity. 

2. To protect; to defend. 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder (hall. Trailer. 

Your pow’r you never ufe, but for defence, 

To guard your own or others innocence. Dry den. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their fliore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

The port of Genoa is very ill guarded againft the (forms. 

Addifon on Italy. 

5. To preferve by caution. 

One would take care to guard one’s felf againft this parti¬ 
cular imperfedlion, becaufe it is that which our nature very 
ftrongly inclines us to. Addifon's Spefiator. 

4. To provide againft objections. 

Homer has guarded every circumftance with as much cau¬ 
tion as if he had been aware of the objection. Notes onOdyJJey. 

5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornamental borders. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice . 

See a fellow 

In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. Henry VIII. 

To Guard, v. n. To be in a date of caution or defence. 
There are other nice cafes, in which a man mu & guards if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. 

Collier on Popularity. 
To guard againft fuch miftakes, it is neceflary to acquaint 
ourfelves a little with words. Watts's Logick . 

Guard. n.f. [garde, French; ward, Teutonick.] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe bufinefs is to watch by way 
of defence or prevention. 

The guard bare them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. \ Kings xiv. 28. 

Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hafte 
TP angelick guards afcended, mute, and fad, 

For man. Milton's Paradife Lofl, h. x. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him foaring through the (kies. Dryden . 

Others are cooped in clofe by the ftriCt guards of thofe 
whofe intereft it is to keep them ignorant. Locke . 

He muft be trufted to his own condudf, fince there cannot 
always be a guard upon him, except what you put into his 
own mind by good principles. Locke. 

They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards and fpies, 
after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 

2. A (late of caution ; a ftate of vigilance. 

The great alteration which he made in the ftate ecclefiafti- 
cal, caufed him to ftand upon his guard at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L'Eflrange. 

It is wifdom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. L'Ejlrange. 

Now he flood collected and prepar’d; 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. Dryden. 
Men are always upon their guard againft an appearance of 
defign. Smalridge's Sermons. 

3. Limitation ; anticipation of objection; caution of expreflion. 

They have expreffed themfelves with as few guards and 
reftridtions as I. Atterbury. 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 

5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 

Gua'rdage. n.f. [from guard.'] State of wardfhip. 

A maid fo tender, fair and happy. 

Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 

Of fuch a thing as thou. Shakefp ear es Othello . 

Gu'arder. n.f. One who guards. Ainfworth . 

Gua'rdian. n.f. [ gardien, French, from guard.] 

t. One that has the care of an orphan ; one who is to fupply the 
want of parents. 

I am forry for her, as I have juft caufe, being her uncle and 
her guardian. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

When perjui'd guardians, proud with impious gains, 
Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their trains! Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their 
duty to take care of the intereft of the three girls. Arbuthnot. 

2. One to whom the care and prefervation of any thing is com¬ 
mitted. 

I gave you all, 

Made you my guardians, my depofitaries 5 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d 


Shakef King l 


ear ; 
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With fuch a number. 

3. A repofitory or ftorehoufe. Not ufed. 

Where is Duncan’s body ? 

-Carried to Colmefkill, 

The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceffors 

And guardian of their bones. 'Shake (t U n , : 

Guardian of the Spiritualties. He to whom the 
junfdidhon of any diocefe is committed, durino- the w o tUa 
the fee. He may be either guardian in law, or juretj^l^ 
tus, as the archbifiiop is of any diocefe within his nruv' 
or guardian by delegation, as he whom the archbiffn^ 5 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. or 

Gua'rdian. adj. Performing the office of a kind prot S 5 
or fuperintendant. h cror 

My charming patronefs prote&s me unfeen, like mV(r • 
dian angel; and ftiuns my gratitude like a fairy, who k V 
tiful byftealth, and conceals the giver, when (he beftowsT 

Sl L Th fh 11 V Af Dry i? n ' s Dedica *yn to Cleomenl 
1 nus mail mankind his guardian care en^aoe 

The promis’d father of the future age. ° Pole's V (T u 

Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, ^ 

Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of'air p 

Guardianship, n.f. [ from guardian. ] The office T\ 
guardian. a 

. The curat e ftretched his patent for the cure of fouls to a 
kind of tutelary guardian/hip over goods and chattels. VElk 
Thefeus is the firft who eftabliftied the popular ftate in 
Athens, afligning to himfelf the gv.ardianfip of the laws and 
chief commands in war. ' l ... 

Gua'rdless. adj. [from guard.'] Without defence. 

So on the guardlefs herd, their keeper (lain, 

Rudies a tyger in the Lybian plain. Wilier 

A rich land, guardlefs and undefended, muft needs h-ve 
been a double incitement. South's Stmm 

Gua'rdship. n.f [fromguard.] 

1. Care; protection. 

How blefs’d am I, by fuch a man led! 

Under whofe wife and careful guardjhip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardfhip. Spift, 

2 . [Guard and Jhip.] A king’s (hip to guard the coaft, 
Gua'iava. l r 

Gua'va. 

The flowers conflft of five leaves, produced in a circular 
order, having many (lamina or threads furrounding the ovary: 
the ovary is of a long tubulous figure, which becomes a flefhy 
fruit, crowned on the top, and containing many fmall hard 
feeds. The fruit, fays Sir Hans Sloane, is extremely delici¬ 
ous and wholfome. They have only this inconvenience, that, 
being very aftringent, they flop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. 

Guberna'tion. n. f [gubernatio, Lat.] Government; fu- 
perintendency; fuperiour direction. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, but what is tranfa&ed by the 
man Jefus, inhabited by the divine power and wifdom, and 
employed as a medium or confcious inftrument of this exten- 
fi \e gubernation. Watts's Improvement of the Mini 

Gu'dgeon. n.f [ goujon, French.] 

1. A fmall fi(h found in brooks and rivers, eafily caught, and 
therefore made a proverbial name for a man eafily cheated. 

’Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope. 
This he did to draw you in, like fo many gudgeons, to (wal¬ 
low his falfe arguments. Swift. 

2. Something to be caught to a man’s own difadvantage; a bait; 
an allurement: gudgeons being commonly ufed as baits lor 
pike. 

But fifli not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. Shakef. Menh. of Vat. 

Gue'rdon. n.f [guerdon, gardon , French.] A reward; a 
recompenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 

He hearken’d, and did (lay from further harms, 

To gain fo goodly guerdon as (he fpake. Fairy §{ucen, b.u 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed (lands herfelf fo mock’d to fee, 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile, 

For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Fairy Fhaen , V *. 
He (hall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the N 
guerdon of all his former villanies. Vniu- 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raile 
To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred (heers, 

And flits the thin-fpun life. 

To GUESS, v. a. [ghijjen, Dutch.] i r 

1. To conjecture; to judge without any certain principles 01 
judgment. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents] 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which (hall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
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He that, by reafon of his fwifc motions, can inform him¬ 
felf of all places and preparations, (hould he not very often 
ruefs rightly of things to come, where God pleafeth not to 
give impediment ? Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

There iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambufti’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs. 

To be Taxcallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
The fame author ventures to guefs at the particular fate 
which would attend the Roman government. Swift. 

Nor can imagination guefs, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureft paflion has betray’d. Swift. 

2. To conje&ure rightly. 

One may guefs by Plato’s writings, that his meaning, as to 
the inferiour deities, was, that they who would have them 
might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but 
that himfelf had a right opinion concerning the true God. 

Stillin fleet's Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
To Guess, v. a. To hit upon by accident; to determine 
rightly of any thing without certain direction of the judg¬ 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier by his 
name in his army, it may b e gueJJ'ed he got not this wonder¬ 
ful ability by learning his Iefibns by heart , Locke. 

Guess, n. f. [from the verb.] ConjeCture; judgment without 
any pofitive or certain grounds. 

The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers : 

Hard is the guefs of their true ftrength and forces. Shakefp. 
A poet muft confels 

His art’s like phyfick, but a happy guefs. Dryden. 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good 
for a lefs, upon uncertain gueffis, before a due examina¬ 
tion. Locke. 

We may make fome guefs at the diftinClion of things, into 
thofe that are according to, above, and contrary to- rea- 
fon. Locke. 

This problem yet, this offspring of a guefs, 

Let us for once a child of truth confefs. P/ior. 

Gue'sser. n.f [from guefs.] ConjeClurer; one who judges 
without certain knowledge. 

It is the opinion of divers good gueffers, that the laft fit 
will not be more violent than advantageous. Pope. 

If fortune (hould pleafe but to take fuch a crochet. 

To thee I apply, great Smedley’s fucceffor, 

To give thee lawn-fleeves, a mitre ana rochet. 

Whom would’ft thou refemble ? I leave thee a gueffer. Swift . 
Gue'ssingly. adv. [from gueffing.] ConjeClurally; uncer¬ 
tainly. 

What confed’racy have you with the tray tors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

-1 have a letter guejfnigly fet down, 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 

rrn^ not / r ? m one °PP os ’ d - Shake/. King Lear. 

OUEb 1. n.f [ 5 ept, jij-r, Saxon ; gwefi, WeKh.] 

1. One entertained in the houfe of another. 

They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to be £ Ue fl 
with a man that is a finner. j,, i 

Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a guejl 
That bed becomes the table. Shahfp. Winter's Tale. 

Tell my royal guejl 

I add to bis commands my own requeft. Dryden's Mv 

2 * A ftranger; one who comes newly to refide. 

O defarts, defarts ! how fit a guejl am I for you, fince mv 

am waming. 0P ^ Wkh wM raVen ° US beafts > which in ^ 
Thofe happieft (miles Sidney. 

I hat play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefs were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shake ft ear, 

To Gucci, e v n. [ gergeliare, Italian.] To found’ Ts water 

G C!Tr e ff ffi0nS r? mo ^ed veffer 

guide f% [fr ° m &mde - J The reward g^en to a 
G [ f T g f ,de ' ] Dire£Hon 5 governmenT^' 

wuhout the affiftance of fupernatufaUMt ft htw ’ 

Particular application muft be-left to Chriff^’' 

aiK, and oui ignorance in alkino- 7? 

e;tber P Son U tca:re t he b d T' f !nSu ^lf 

over the whole to ‘be the headTa^arty ° f 
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To GUIDE, v. a. [guider, French.] 

1. To diredi in a wav. 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth. Jo. xvi. j 3* 

The new light ferved to guide them to their neighbours 
coffers. Decay of Piety* 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the dark 
paffages of life, may carry his eyes in another man’s head, 
and yet fee never the worfe. South's Sermons* 

2. To govern bycounfel; to inftru<$l. 

For thy name’s fake lead me and guide me. Pf. xxxi. 3. 

3. To regulate; to fuperintend. 

Women negle£l that which St. Paul aifigns jthem as their 
proper bufinefs, the-guiding of the houfe. Decay of Piety . 

Guide, n.f [guide, French, from the verb.] 

1. One who directs another in his way. 

Judas was guide to them that took Jefus. Acts i. 16. 

Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire, to be a guide of 
the unknown journey. JVifd. xviii. 3. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
So far to make us wifh for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than led by a falfe guide to err by day ? Denham, 

2 . One who diredls another in his condudt. 

While yet but young his father dy’d. 

And left him to an happy guide. Waller • 

3. Direiflor; regulator. 

Who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature ? 
In him we live, move and are. Thofe things which nature is 
faid to do, are by divine art performed, ufing nature as an 
inftrument: nor is there any fuch art or knowledge divine ill 
nature herfelf working, but in the guide of nature’s work. 

Hooker , b.i.f 3: 

Some truths are not by reafon to be tried. 

But we have fure experience for our guide. Dryden's Fables . 
Gui'deless. adj. [from guide.] Without a guide; without a 
governour or fuperintendant. 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toft. 

Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d, 

To his now guidelefs kingdom peace bequeath’d. Dryden. 

There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty (hades away. 

Which guidelefs in thofe dark dominions dray. Dryden . 

Guider. n.f. [fromguide.] Dire&or; regulator; guide* 

Oux-guider come! to the Roman camp conduft us. Shak. 

1 hat perfon, that being provoked by exceifive pain, thruft 
his dagger into his body, and thereby, inftead of reaching his 
vitals, opened an impofthume, the unknown caufe of all his 
pain, and fo dabbed himfelf into perfea health and eafe, 
iureJy had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chirur- 
nfrnnv P ro / vid r e " ce fo L r i uider of his hand. South. 

O Mete n '^' ^ French< ^ A flancI ardbearer; a (landard. 

^ n 'P [ jfibycip, Saxon, a fellowfhip, a corporation. 1 

A iociety; a corporation; a fraternity or company, com¬ 
bined together by orders and laws made ampng themfelves by 
their prince s licence. Hence the common wo^d gild or guild¬ 
hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty of men ga¬ 
thered mto one combination, fupporting their common chara e 
Dy mutual contribution. g 

Towards three or four o’clock 

Look for the news that the guild hall affords. Shak. R HI 

fetti n ed W in F n ^ r apP ^ S * by thore anci ent guilds that were 
lettled in England for this manufa&ure, that this kingdom 

g re atIjMI<)unfijed in that art. BA Origin 1} 

As when the Jong-ear’d milky mothers wait 
At lome fick mifer’s triple-bolted crate, 
x or their defrauded abfent foals they make 

GUILF n °» n /°r OU % tha v;' 1 awake - P °P‘ S Dunciad. 

Deceitful cunnino^' Gr ’ ° U ?c ench > the fame with wile. ] 
WlA f gi lnftdious artifice; mifehievous fubtiltv. J 
Vi ith fawning words he courted her awhile. 

And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore, 

Her conftant heart did court with divers guilt-. 

But words and looks, and fighs Ihe did abhlr. Fair, Outers 
When I have moft need to employ a friend, * ^" W * 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guilt. 

Be he to me 1 This do I beg of heav’n, 

When I am co d in zeal to you or yours. Shak Rich ITT 
We may, w.th more fuccefsful hope, refolve & U “ 
Towage by force or guile eternal war Milt Pn J T n 
Nor thou his malice and falfe guilt contemn ? L ° f ' 
Subtile he needs muft be who cSuld fed?., ™' 

Angels. 


G -;™. adj. [guile and fuH] *"*** L °S> ^x. 

*• ln( i d '°us; mifehievoufly artful. 

through l a i!|, n °is t throughiy e ‘to e be^nftr , a t d at ^1° guU ' fu ‘ 
maketh lkUful againft auile > & lnftr “ a ; 5 d tn that which 

„ Without expence at ill ^ 8 ‘ 

\ gW PeaCe m3 >’ b = obtain ’ d - H. VI 

He 





























































































































































































































































GUI 

He Taw his guileful a£t 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

The guileful phantom now forfook the fhrowd, 

And flew fublime, and vanifh’d in a cloud. Dryden’s /En. 

2. Treacherous ; fecretly mifehievous. 

I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole. 

Where the dead corps of Baflianos lay. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Gui'lefully. adv. [ from guileful. ] Inftdioufly ; treache- 
roufly. 

To whom the tempter guilefully reply’d. Milton s P. Lojl . 
GuPlefulness. 7i.f [from guileful. J Secret treachery; 
tricking cunning. 

GuiTeless. adi. [from guile.] Without deceit; without in- 
fidioufnefs ; Amply honeft. 

Gui'ler. n. f. [ from guile. See Beguile.] One that be-, 
trays into danger by infidious practices. 

But he was wary wife in all his way. 

And well perceived his deceitful Height; 

Ne fuffered luft his fafety to betray ; 

So goodly did beguile th e gutter of the prey. Fairy Queen. 
GUILT, n/f [ 31I-, Saxon, originally fignified the fine or 
muldf paid for an offence, and afterward the offence itfelf.] 

1. The ftate of a man juftly charged with a crime; the contrary 
to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reafon of ftate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this exe¬ 
cution. Bacons Henry VII. 

When thefe two are taken away, the poflibility of guilt, 

. and the poflibility of innocence, what reftraint can the belief 
of the creed lay upon any man ? Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. A crime; an offence. 

Clofe pent up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Shakef. King Lear . 

Gui'ltily. adv. [from guilty .] Without innocence; with¬ 
out clearnefs of confcience. 

Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days: 

Think on lord Haftings, and defpair and die. Shak. £. 111 . 
Guiltiness, n. f [from guilty.] The ftate of being guilty; 
wickednefs ; confcioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful guiltinefs 
than of an humble faithfulnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

The laft was I that felt thy tyranny: 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltinefs. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I fhould be guiltier than my guiltinefs. Shakefpeare. 

Gui'ltless. adj. [from guilt.] Innocent; free from crime. 

I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiltlefs of the meaning. Shakefp. R. III. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus, 

AW guiltlefs, meet reproach. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Then {hall the man be guiltlefs from iniquity, and this wo¬ 
man (hall bear her iniquity. Num. v. 31. 

Thou, who do’ft all thou wiftieft at thy will, 

And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Preferve this guiltlefs blood they feek to fpill; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 

Guiltlefs of greatnefs, thus he always pray’d, I 

Nor knew nor wifti’d he, that thofe vows he made > 

On his own head fhould be at laft repaid. Dry den. ) 

Thou know’ft how guiltlefs firft I met thy flame, 

When love approach’d me under friendfhip’s name. Pope. 
Gui'ltlessly. adv. [from guiltlefs .] Without guilt; inno¬ 
cently. 

Guiltlessness, n.f [from guiltlefs.'] Innocence; freedom 
from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than to 
their value, and valuing money higher than equity, felt that 
guiltlejjnefs is not always with eafe oppreffed. Sidney , b. ii. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, of whole £«///- 
lejfnefs 1 was better allured than any man living could 
b e# King Charles. 

GUPLTY. adj. [ 51L15, Saxon, one condemned to pay a fine 
for an offence.] 

1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not innocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 

—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three ages 
fince. Shakefpeare’s Love’s Labour Lojl • 

Mark’d you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Shak. 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
faw the anguifh of his foul when he befought us, and we 
would not hear. Gen. xlii. 21, 

With mortal hatred I purfu’d his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ftrife; 

Nor I, but as I lov’d ; yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden* 



G U L 


Farewel the ftones 
And threfhold, guilty of my midnight moans. 


P’ydm. 


Gov. 


There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is » - 
to himfelf; and there is no man, that carries guilt about 1 '*** 
but he receives a fting into his foul. Fillet fen’s AV,. ^ 

2. Wleked ; corrupt. 

All the tumult of a guilty world, 

Toft by ungenerous pafiion, finks away. Thomfon’s Sprk 
GUPNEA. n.f. [from Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty {hillings 
By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a particular 
piece of matter; that is, the la & guinea that was coined. Locke 
Guine'adropper. n.f. [guinea and drop.] One who cheat" 
by dropping guineas. 

Who now the guinea dropper’s bait regards, 

Trick’d by the {harper’s dice, or juggler’s cards, 
Gui'neahen. n.f. A fmall Indian hen. 

Guine'apepper. n.f [ capficum , Latin.] 

The characters are: the flowers confift of one leaf, and are 
expanded like thofe of nightfhade : the fruit is foft, flelhy and 
membraneous, divided into two or more Cells, in which are 
contained many flat kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller . 
Gui'neapig. n. f A fmall animal with a pig’s fnout. 
Guise, n.f. [The fame with wife ; guife, French; piya, Saxon 
the p or iv being changed as is common into £.] 

1. Manner; mien; habit; caft of behaviour. 

His own fire, and mafter of his guife , 

Did often tremble at his horrid view. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Thus women know, and thus they ufe the guife , 

T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wife. Fairfax, b. iv. 
Lo you ! here {he comes: this is her very guife ; and, upon 
my life, faft afleep : obferve her, ftand dofe. Shakefp, Mcubith, 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guife 
Of warriors old, with order’d fpear and fhield. 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

By their guife 

Juft men they feem, and alhtheir ftudy bent 
To worlhip God a-right. Miltons Paradife Lofi ^ b. xi, 
Back, fhepherds, back; 

Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes and fuch court guife, 

As Mercury did firft devife. Milton. 

Their external {hapes are notor ioufly accommodated to that 
law or guife of life that nature has defigned them. More. 

2. PraClice; cuftom; property. 

This would not be flept; 

Old guife muft be kept. Pen. Johrfin. 

The fwain reply’d, it never was our guife 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Poj>t. 

3. External appearance 5 drefs. 

When I was very young, nothing was fo much talked of 
as rickets among children, and confumptions among young 
people: after thefe the fpleen came in play, and then the 
fcurvy, which was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various guifes. Tempi. 

TheHugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the fpedous 
pretences of fome, who, under the guife of religion, facrincea 
fo many thoufands to their own ambition. n-x 

Guita'r. n.f. [ ghitara, Italian; guiierre, French.] Altringed 
inftrument of mufick. 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian fpark’s guitar. 

Gulch. } n.f. [from gulo , Latin.] A 
Gu'lchin. 5 Skinner. 

Gules, adj. [perhaps from geule , the throat ] 
barous term of heraldry. 

Follow thy drum; 

With man’s blood paint the ground : gules , gules ; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; . ... 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefp. Fimon of / 

He whofe fable arms. 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight refemble, 

When he laid couched in the ominous horfe. 

Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear 
With heraldry more difmal; head to foot, j, 

Now he is total gules. Shakefpeare s 

GULF. n.f. [ golfo , Italian.] 

1. A bay ; an opening into land. . lina ble 

Pifaurius, the Venetian admiral, knowing him e 
to encounter with the Turks great fleet at fea, with rn\ ^ 
feIf farther off from the ifland Corfu, into the guj , 
Adriatick. Knolles’s Hijlory of tbt t* 

2. An abyfs; an unmeafurable depth. 

Thence turning back, in filence foft they ftoie> 

And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernus’ hole; 

By that fame hole, an entrance dark and bafe. 

With fmoak and fulphux hiding all the place, j, 

Defcends to hell. Fairy Queen, • u ‘ 
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Dryden. 
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I know thou’d’ft rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 

*-pr f , him in a bower. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 
This is the gulf through which Virgil’s Alecfto flioots her- 
felf into hell: the fall of waters, the woods that encompafs it, 
are all In the defection. ^dijon on Italy. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
erreat lofs to the world ; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and {hallows, to the utter rum of navigation, for 
fear our heads fhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping 
abyffes and unfathomable gulfs ? Bentley. 

A whirlpool; a fucking eddy. 

England his approaches makes as fierce . 

As waters to the fucking of a gulf Shakefp. Henry V. 

4, Any thing infatiable. 

Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait fea {hark; , , . , 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ th’ dark. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Gu'lfy. adj. [from gulf.] Full of gulfs or whirlpools; vor- 
ticofus. 

Rivers arife; whether thou be the Ion 
Of utmoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gulfy Dun. Milton, 

At their native realms the Greeks arriv’d, 

All who the war of ten long years furviv’d. 

And ’fcap’d the perils of the gulfy main. ' Pope’s Odyjfey, 
High o’er a gulfy fea the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Yo GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old French.] To trick; 
to cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. 

If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a com¬ 
mon recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie ftraight 
in my bed. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Yet love thefe forc’ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. Donne. 

He would have gull’d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras, p. ii. 

They are not to be gulled twice with the fame trick. L’Efir. 
The Roman people were grofly gulled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enflaved in one century, and under the fame pre¬ 
tence of reformation. Dryden s JEn. Dedication. 

By their defigning leaders taught. 

The vulgar, gull’d into rebellion, arm’d ; 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 

Of him difpofing in his own abode, 

He Tooth’d the goddefs, while he gull’d the god. 

Gull. n.f. [ from the verb.] 

1. A fea-bird. 

2. A cheat; a fraud ; a trick. 

I fiaould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow 
fpeaks at. Shakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed for, or 
they have not; if they have not, ’tis an apparent cheat and 
gull. Government of the Tongue. 

3. A ftupid animal; one eafily cheated. 

Being fed by us you us’d usffo, 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, 

Ufeth the fparrow. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

Kept in a dark houfe, vifited by the prieft, 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention plaid on. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

That paltry ftory is untrue, 

And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Gu'llcatcher. n.f. [gull and catch.] A cheat; a man of 
trick ; one who catches filly people. 

Here comes my noble gullcatcher. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Gu'ller. n.f [from gull] A cheat; an impoftor. 
GuYlery. n.f [from gull.] Cheat; impofture. Ainfworth. 
Gu'llet. n.f [goulet, French ; gula, Latin.] The throat; 
the paffage through which the food pafles; the meat-pipe; 
the cefophagus. 

It might be his doom 
One day to fing 

With gullet in firing. Denham . 

Many ha^e the gullet or feeding channel which have no 
lungs or windpipe; as fifties which have gills, whereby the 
heart is refrigerated ; for fuch thereof as have lungs and re- 
fpiration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
ammals. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 8. 

Nature has various tender mufcles plac’d, 

By which the artful gullet is embrac’d. Blackmore’s Creation. 
1 he liquor in the ftomach is a compound of that which is 
feparated from its inward coat, the fpittle which is fwallowed, 
and the liquor which diftils from the gullet. Arbuthnot 

noffe LLY> ^ f corru P ted from i«r&.] To run with 

Cu'llyhole. n. f. [from gully and hole.] The hole where the 
gutters empty themfelves in the fubterraneous fewer. 


Dryden. 


gun 

n.f. [ gulofus, Latin.] Greedinefs; gluttony j 

They are very temperate, feldorir offending in ebriety, or 
cefs of drink; nor erring in gulofity , orSuperfluity of meats. 

Tl'rrrtrtW c b'ulcrnv EWOW'S * b ♦ 1V» C • 10« 
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Shak6 Macbeth • 
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Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

To Gulp. v.a. [ gclfen, Dutch.] To fwallow eagerly j 
fuck down without intermiffion. , 

He loofens the fifti, gulps it down, and fo foon as ever the 
morfel was gone wipes his mouth. L EJtrange: 

I thirfty ftand, 

And fee the double flaggon charge their hand ; 

See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain. 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gulp, n.f [from the verb.] As much as can be fwallowed 

at once. r . . 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulphs of air to 

cool our heart, overcharged with love and forrow. More . 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air. 

And peep above the Teas, he names the fair. Dryden s Fables . 

GUM. n.f [ gummi, Latin] 

1. A vegetable fubftance differing from a refin, iri being more 

vifeid and lefs friable, and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums; whereas refins, being more fulphurous, require a 
ipirituous diffolvent. Quincy. 

One whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare’s Othello • 

He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum , 

Which from remoteft regions hither come. 

Her maiden train, . 

. Who bore the vefts that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and o&’rous gums, and cover’d fire. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . [Coma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] The flelhy 
invefts and contains the teeth. 

From the babe that milks me 
I’d pluck my nipple from his bonelefs gums, 

Untwifts a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clofe with gum; to 
fmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a vifeous 
humour. Wifemaiis Surgery. 

To prevent the gumming of the eyelids cut a piece of fponge* 
and lay it wet upon the eye. Wfemarts Surgery. 

Gu'mminess. n.f. [ from gummy. ] The ftate of being gum¬ 
my ; accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gumminefs and col¬ 
lection of matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gummo'sity. n.f [from gummous. ] The nature of gum 5 
gumminefs. , 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elaftick fer¬ 
menting particles are detained by their innat zgwnmofity. Flayer • 

Gu'mmous. adj. [fromgum.] Of the nature of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englilh amber, and relations about 
the amber of Pruflia, prove that amber is not a gummous or 
refinous fubftance drawn out of trees by the fun’s heat, but a 
natural foflil. Woodward's Natural Hijlory • 

Gu'mmy. adj. [from gum.] 

1. Confifting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there iffueth out 
a gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh * 
Noj- all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Dryden’s Virgil . 
How each arifing alder now appears, 

And o’er thePo diftils her gummy tears. 

2. Productive of gum. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

Tine the flant light’ning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton’s Par. Lojl . 

3. Overgrown with gum. 

JI he yawning youth, fcarce half awake, effays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife ; 

Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ferubs his pate. Dryden • 

GUN. n.f [Of this word there is no fatisfactory etymology. 
Mr. Lye obferves that gun in Iceland fignifies battle ; but when 
guns came into ufe we had no commerce with Iceland.] The 
general name, for firearms; the inftrument from which {hot is 
difeharged by fire. 

Thefe dread curfes, like the fun ’gainft glafs, 

Or like an overcharged gun, recoil 

And turn upon thyfelf. Shakefptari's Henry VI. p. ii. 

I he emperor, fmiling, faid that never emperor was vetflain 

^tSk It ,(t ■ r KnolWsUifiory of the Turks. 

i lie bullet flying, makes the gun recoil. Cleaveland. 
In vain the dart or glitt’ring fword we Ihun, 

C ttW^^ r° Peri(h b /r the flau S ht ’ ri n S Snn. Granville. 

Gunnel, n.f [corrupted for gunwale. See Gunwale. 1 

UNNER, » / [fiom£«tt. ] Cannonier ; he whofe employ¬ 
ment is to manage the artillery in a (hip, 3 

The 


Dryden’s Si terms* 
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The nimble gunner 

With lynftock now thedevilifh cannon touches, 

And down goes all before him. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

"I hey flew the principal gunners , and carried away their ar¬ 
tillery. 'Hayward. 

Gu'nnery. n.f [from gunner .] The fcience of artillery; 
the art of managing cannon. 

Gu'npowder. n . J. [ gun and poiuder .] The powder put into 
guns to be fired. It confifts of about twenty parts of nitre, 
three parts of fulphur, and three of charcoal. The propor¬ 
tions are not exactly kept. 

Gunpoivder confifteth of three ingredients, faltpetre, fmall- 
coal, and brimftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. Wifeman. 
Gu'nshot. n. f [ gun and Jhot.] The reach or range of a 
gun ; the fpace to which a fhot can be thrown. 

Thofe who are come over to the royal party are fuppofed to 
be out of gunjhot. Dryden. 

Gu'nshot. adj. Made by the (hot of a gun. 

The greater fymptoms I have tranflated to gunjhot wounds. 

IV ifeman's Surgery. 

Gu'nsmith. n.f [gun and faith.] A man whofe trade is to 
make guns. 

It is of particular efteem with the gunfmiths for flocks. Mart. 
Gu'nstick. n.f. [gun and flick.] The rammer; or flick 
with which the charge is driven. 

Gu'nstock. n.f [£««and flock.] The wood to which the 
barrel of the gun is fixed. 

The timber is ufeful for bows, pullies, ferews, mills, and 
gunjlocks. Mortimer's Hujbandry: 

G u'nstone. n.f [gumxv&Jlone.] The fhot of cannon. They 
ufed formerly to fhoot flones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his ball to gunflones, and his foul 
Shall Hand fore charged for the wafleful vengeance 
That fhall fly with them. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Gunwale, or Gunnel of a Ship. That piece of timber 
which reaches on either fide of the fhip from the half-deck to 
the forecaflle, being the uppermoft bend which finifheth the 
upper works of the hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the flanchions which fupport the wafle trees ; and this is 
called the gunwale, whether there be guns in the fhip or no ; 
ahd the lower part of any port, where any ordnance are, is 
alfo termed the gunwale. Harris. 

Gurge. n. f [ gurges , Latin.J Whirlpool; gulf. 

Marching from Eden he fhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 
Gu'rGion. n.f The coarfer part of the meal, lifted from the 
bran. 

To Gu'rgle. v. n. [ gorgogliare, Italian.] To fall or gufh 
with noife, as water from a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 

They rufh to land, and end in feafls the day. Pope. 

Gu'rnard. ) n r [ gourm , French.] A kind of fea-fift. 

Gu'rnet. 5 ; L J 

If I be not afham’d of my foldiers I am a fowe’d gurnet: 

I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Shak. Henry IV. 
To Gush. v. n. [goflelen, Dutch.] 

1. To flow or rufh out with violence; not to fpring in afmall 
flream, but in a large body. 

A fea of blood guflo'd from the gaping wound. 

That her gay garments flain’d with filthy gore. Fat. djhieen. 
The covering of this abyfs w^s broken afunder, and the 
water gvfhed out that made the deluge. Burnet. 

Inceffant flreams of thin magnetick rays 
Gujh from their fountains with impetuous force. 

In either pole, then take an adverfe courfe. 

On either hand the gufbing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade white-dafhing fall. 

2 . To emit in a copious effluxion. 

The gaping wound gufh'd out a crimfon flood. 

Line after line my gufhing eyes o’erflow, 

Led through a fad variety of woe. 

Gush, n.f [from the verb.] An emiflion of liquor 
large quantity at once ; the liquor fo emitted. 

If a lung-vein be burfled, generally at the firfl cough a 
great gujh of blood is coughed up. Harvey on Confumpt. 

Gu'sset. n.f [ goujftt , French.] Any thing fewed on to 
cloath, in order to flrengthen it. 

GUST. n.f. [ goujl , French ; gujlus, Latin.] 

1. SenFe of tailing. 

Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or gufl. 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjuft. Pope. 

2 . Height of perception; height of fenfual enjoyment. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guff, inflead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafle 
With fpattering noife rejected. Milton's Paradife Loji, l. x. 

Where love is duty on the female fide, 

On theirs meer fenfual gujl, and fought with furly pride. 

Dryden's Fables. 
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My fight, and fmell, and hearing were emnlovM 

And all three fenfes in full gufl enjoy’d. Drvd 5 * r> 
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3. Love; liking. 

To kill, I grant, is fin’s extreme!! gujl • 

But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made juft. * Shai.F a-. 
Old age (hall do the work of taking away both thLl^S 
comfort of them. T'Fn- ne ^and 

We have loft, in a great meafure, the {uft \S 
true happinefs. ’ * nd , ^ of 

4. Turn of fancy ; intellectual tafle. ^ 1 • 6 Jons Sermon^ 

The principal part of painting is to find what nature It 
made moft proper to this art, and a choice of it mav h, j 
according to the gujl and manner of the ancients ^ 

5. [From gujler, Iflandick.] A hidden violent blaft of 

Some.troops purfue the bloody-minded queen d * 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king ’ 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting 
Command an argofie to Item the waves. Shakefp U vj 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines V1 * 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gufls of heav’n Sh»l, r 
Prefently come forth fwarms and volleys of libels Ja‘ 
are the gujls of liberty of fpeech reftrained. Bacon's H VII 
As when fierce northern blafts from th’ Alps defeend 
hrom his firm roots with ftruggling gulls to rend * 

An aged fturdy oak, the rattling found 

Grows loud. j. . 

Part flay for paftage, ’till a gujl of wind 
Ships o’er their forces in a fhining fheet. Dryd. Ann. Mirah 
Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gujls, and finks as foon in calms, 

The (port of paflions Mdifin’sCi, 

b. It is written in Spenfer vitioufly for jujls , fports. 

Full jolly knight he Teem’d, and fair did fit, 

As one for knightly gujls and fierce encounters fit. Fa 
Gu'stable. n.f [guflo, Latin.] 

1. To be tailed. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 
gal bitter; whereas there is nothing gufl able fweeter. Bantu 
z. Pleafant to the tafle. 7 

A gujlable thing, Teen or fmelt, excites the appetite, and 
affects the glands and parts of the mouth. Dirham. 

Gusta'tion. n.f. [gujlo , Latin.] The ad of tailing. 

In it the gullet and conveying parts are only Tested, 
which partake of the nerves o f gujlation, or appertaining unto 
fapor. Brown's VAgar Err ours , b. vii, 

Gu'stful. adj. [gujl and full.] Tafteful; well-tafted. 

What he defaults from Tome dry infipid Tin, is but to make 
up for Tome other move gujlful. Decay ofPicli. 

GU'STO. n.f [Italian.] 

1. The relifh of any thing; the power by which any thing ex- 
cites fenfations in the palate. 

Pleafant gujlos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. Dtrh. 
1. Intellectual tafle; liking. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring na particu¬ 
lar^^ along with them. Drjdtn. 

Gu'sty. adj. [from gujl.] Stormy; tempeftuous. 

Once upon a raw and gujly day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Sh.Jul.Caf. 
Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gujly wind. Thomfon. 
GUT. n.f [ kutteln * German.] 

1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the 
ftomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his 
head. Shakefpeare's Droilus and Crcjfila. 

Reveng’d I will be, as fure as his guts are made of pud¬ 
dings. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of JVtndjor. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-firings below, clofe to the 
belly, and then the firings of guts mounted upon a bridge, 
that by this means the upper firings ftricken fhould make the 
lower refound. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The inteftines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid or 
poifonous fubftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot Gn Ditt- 

2. The ftomach; the receptacle of food: proverbially. 

And cramm’d them ’till their guts did ake, 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake. Hudilras> p ■ 11, 

With falfe weights their fervants guts they cheat, 

And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden' sJuwmL 
Gluttony ; love of gormandifing. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on th y guts bellow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent, 

Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee; which thou, 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifhment. 

In poifon’d potion drank’fl. Hakewill on Providtnct . 

To Gut. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To evifeerate; to draw ; to exenterate. 

The fifhermen fave the moft part of their fifh: ar ® 

guttedy fplitted, powdered and dried. Carew's Sur. ofCornvjn > 

2. To plunder of contents. 

In Nero’s arbitrary time. 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 

& A troo? 
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A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to feize 

The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. Juven. 

Tom Brown, of facetious memory, after having ' gutted a 

proper name of its vowe. 3 , ufed it - h,s works as free ashe 

Go ttated. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.] Bef P ri ^ d 
*.f r fUL’yk [ from guttur, a throat, Latin. ] A paflage for 

Wa Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a half. Moxon. 

Rocks rife one above another, and have deep gutters worn 
in the fides of them by torrents of rain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Gu'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in fmall hoi- 

l0V " S 'Tempefls themfelves, high Teas, and howling winds. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands. 

Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel. 

As having fenfeof beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by 

The divine Defdemona. Shakefpeare s Othedo. 

My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. Sandys. 

Firfl in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd , wall’d, and til d. Dryden. 

The gutter'd rocks, and mazy-running clefts. Thomfon. 

To Gu'ttle. v.n. [from gut.] To feed luxurioufly; to 
gormandife. A low word. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 

Laughs at his thrift; and, lavifh of expence, 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles in his own defence. Dryden. 

To Gu'ttle. v.a. [from gut.] To fwallow. 

The fool fpit in his porridge, to try if they’d hifs: they 
did not hifs, and fo he guttled them up, and fealded his 
chops. L'EJl range. 

Gu'i tler. n.f. [from guttle.] A greedy eater. 

Gu'ttulous. adj. [from guttula, Latin.] In the form of a 
fmall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of the water, but round in hail, 
which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defeent 
from the air. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. 

GU'TTURAL. adj. [ gutturalis , Latin.] Pronounced in the 
throat; belonging to the throat. 

The Hebrews have afiigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fome of the 
vowels fpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and makes 
that which we call a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

Gu'tturalness. n.f. [from guttural.] The quality of being 
guttural. Dili. 

Gu'tvvort. n.f [gut and wort.] An herb. 

Guv. n.f [from£«;<&.] A rope ufed to lift any thing into the 
fhip. Skinner. 

To Gu'zzle. v.n. [from^ztf, ox gujly to guttle y ox gujl le.] To 
gormandife; to feed immoderately; to fwallow any liquor 
greedily. 

Well feafon’d bowls the goflip’s fpirits raife, 

Who while fhe guzzles chats the dodtor’s praife. Rofcommon . 
They fell to lapping and guzzling , ’till they burft them¬ 
felves. L'Ejlrange. 

No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

To Gu'zzle. v. a. To fwallow with immoderate guft. 

The Pylian king 

Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing, 

Still guzzling mull of wine. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Gu'zzler. n.f [from guzzle.] A gormandifer; an immode¬ 
rate eater or drinker. 

Gybe. n.f. [See Gibe.] Afneer; a taunt; a farcafm. 
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To Gybe. v. n. To fneer; to taunt. 

The vulgar yield an open ear, 

And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. Hubb. Tale. 

Gymna'stically. adv. [ from gymnaftick. ] Athletically ; 
fitly for ftrong exercife. . . 

Such as with agility and vigour have not the ufe ot either, 
who are not gymnajlically compofed, nor adtively ufe thofe 
p arts> Brown's Vu'gar Err ours, b. iv. c. 5. 

GYMNA'STICK. adj. [3/u/^arixo? i gymnajhquey French.] 
Pertaining to athleticlc exercifes; conlifting of leaping, wreft- 
ling, running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 

J he Cretans wifely forbid their fervants gymnajheks as well 
as arms; and yet your modern footmen exercife themfelves 
daily, whilft their enervated lords are foftly lolling in their 
chariots. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

Gy'mnick. adj. [yvy.viy.og •, gymn/que, b rench.] Such as prac- 
tife the athletick or gymnaftick exercifes. 

Have they not fword-players, and ev’ry fort 
Of gymnick artifts, wreftlcrs, riders, runners. 

Gymnospe'rmous. adj. [yvyv(§* and (rar^ycc.] 
feeds naked. 

Gy'necocrasay. n.f [‘yvvuixoxga.rfcx .; gynecocratiey French.] 
Petticoat government; female power. 

Gyra'tion. n.f. [gyro, Latin.] The a£t of turning any thing 
about. 

This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour air, 
which, returning home, in a gyration can ieth with it the ob¬ 
vious bodies into the eledlrick. Brown'i Vulgar Errours. 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
gyrationsy continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
like fire; the reafon of which is, that the fenfation of the coal 
in the feveral places of that circle remains imprefled on the 
fenforium, until the coal return again to the fame place. Newt. 

Gyre, n.f [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deferibed by any thing 
going in an orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved fkill to ward. 

Or ftrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre , 

Remember’d he; ne car’d for his fafe guard. 

But rudely rag’d. Fairy ghtecn, b. ii. cant. 5, 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the iky. 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? 

Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sandys ♦ 

He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys. 

Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres , 

Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. Dryden • 

Gyves, n.f. [ gevyn , Welfh.] Fetters; chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gyves on. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

And knowing this, fhould I yet flay. 

Like fuch as blow away the:r lives. 

And never will redeem a day. 

Enamour’d of their golden gyves P Ben. Johnfon's Forejl. 
The poor prifoners, ready to take the occafion offered, 
boldly ftarting up, break off their chains and gyves. Knolles. 
Do’ft thou already fingle me? 1 thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. ° Milton's Agonijles. 

But Telamon rufh’d in, and hap’d to meet 
A rifing root, that held his faften’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground. 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. Fables * 

To Gyve. v.a. [from the noun.] To fetter; tofhackle; to 
enchain; to enfnare. 

With as little a web as this, will I enfnare as great a fly as 
Caffio. Ay, fmile upon her, do. I will gyve thee in thine 


own courtfhip. 


Shakefpeare's Othello. 
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Is in Englifh, as in other languages, a note of 
afpiration, founded only by a ftrong emiffion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or¬ 
gans of fpeech, and is therefore by many gramma¬ 
rians accounted no letter. The h in Englifh is 
fcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it im¬ 
mediately precedes a vowel; as houfe , behaviour: where it is 
followed by a confonant it has no found, according to the 
prefent pronunciation : but anciently, as now in Scotland, it 
made the fyllable guttural; as right, bought. 

Ha. interject, [ha, Latin.] 

1. An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fudden queftion, or fudden 
exertion. 

You {hall look fairer ere I give or hazard : 

What fays the golden cheft ? ha ! let me fee. Shakefp. 

Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headlefs trunk! 

It is my Haftings ! Rowes Jane Shore . 

2. An expreffion of laughter. 

He faith among the trumpets ho, ha, and he fmelleth the 
battle afar off. Job xxxix. 25. 

Ha , ha, ’tis what folong I wifh’d and vow'd $ 

Our plots and delufions 
Have wrought fuch confufions. 

That the monarch’s a flave to the crowd. Dryd. Albion, 

Haak. n f A fifh. Ainfworth. 

HA'BEAS CORPUS. [ Latin. ] A writ, the which, a man 
indidled of fome trefpafs, being laid in prifon for the fame, 

^ may have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove 
himfelf thither at his own cofts, and to anfwer the caufe 
there. Cowel. 

Haberda'sHer. n.f [This word is ingenioufly deduced by 
Minjhew from habt ihr dafs, German, have you this , the ex¬ 
preflion of a fhopkeeper offering his wares to fale.J One who 
fells fmall wares; a pedlar. 

Becaufe thefe cunning men are like haberdajhers of fmall 
wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their fhop. Bacon’s EJJays. 

A haberdaflier, who was the oracle of the coffeehoufe, de¬ 
clared his opinion. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 48. 

Ha'berdine. n.f. A dried fait cod. Ainfworth. 

Ha'bergeon n.f [haubergeon, French; halbergium, lowLat.] 
Armour to cover the neck and breaft ; breaftplate; neckpiece^ 
gorget. 

And halbert fome, and fome a habenon ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax, b. i. 

The fhot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his fhoulder, in the palling, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brafs habergeon. 

Ha bi'liment. n.f [ habilement, French.] 
garment. 

He the faireft Una found, 

Strange lady, in fo ftrange habiliment , 

Teaching the fatyres. Fairy £hceen, b. i. cant. 6. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments , 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnifh me, 

You take the fum and fubitance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing gowns 
and other habiliments of Jrifh drapery. Swift. 

To HABI'LITATE. v.n. [ habiliter , French.] To qualify; 
to entitle. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ferve in parliament, 
being difabled in the higheft degree. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

HaBilita'tion. n.f [hem habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things formerly fpoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms ; and what is habitation without intention and ad ? 

Bacon, Effay 3c. 

Ha'bility. n.f [habilite, French.] Faculty; power. 

Ha'bit. n.f [ habitus , Latin.] 

1. State of anything: as, habit of body. 

2. Drefs; accoutrement. 

I fhifted 

Into a madman’s rags, t* afliime a femblance 
The very dogs difdain’d; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 


Hudibras, p. i. 
Drefs; cloaths; 


If you have anyjuftice, any pity; 

If ye be any thing, but churchmen’s habits. Shakefpeare 
Both the poets being drefied in the fame Englifh habit 
ftory compared with ftory, judgment may be made be¬ 
twixt them. Dryden’s Fables , Prefact ’ 

The feenes are old, the habits are the fame 
We wore laft year. Dryden’s Indian Emperor, 

There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in different 
habits. Addifon on Italy 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a diftind 
habit from others. Swift, 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
Palatine. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

4. Cuftom; inveterate ufe. 

This is the laft fatal ftep but one, which is, by frequent 
repetition of the finful ad, to continue and perfift in it, ’till 
at length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which 
being properly that which the apoftle calls the finiftiing of fin, 
ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, but alfo as 
to adual inflidion. South’s Sermons. 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe, 

But fadion now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that refped for his repofe, 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryden ,. 

The force of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what fhape we pleafe, 
and give the impreflions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards 
remain. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

To Ha'bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs; to accoutre; 
to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princefs 
Before Leontes: 

She fhall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Winter’s fait. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at that time he feemed to be 
habited , he thought him to be that perfon. Clarendon. 

They habited themfelves like thofe rural deities, and imi¬ 
tated them in their ruftick dances. Dryden. 

HA'B[TABLE, adj. [habitable, Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being dwelt in ; capable of fuftaining human creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know well moll 
part of the habitable-world, and areourfelves unknown. Bacon, 

That was her torrid and inflaming time; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. Fonnt. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue. Dryatn. 
Ha'bitableness. n.f [from habitable.] Capacity of being 
dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinodlial line decides that contro- 
verfy of the habitablenefs of the Torrid zone. Mon. 

Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundnefs of t e 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitablenefs or t e 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonftrated. * a h 

Ha'bitance. n.f [habitatio, Latin.] Dwelling; abode. 

What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 

That here in defart haft thine habitance ? 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’ft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. Its. -s,* 
Habitant, n.f [ habitant , Fr. habitans, Latin.] Dwe er, 
one that lives in any place ; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious; but to the earth’s habitant: 

And for the heav’n’s wide circuit, 

The maker’s high magnificence. 

Pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand ftill confeft, though diftant far they lie, ? 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or fky. Popes 

Habitation, n.f [habitation, French; habitatio , Latin-J 
1, The a£t of dwelling; the ftate of a place rec 0 


let it fpeak , 

Milton’s Paradtfl L°J U 
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Amplitude almoft immenfe, with ftars 
Numerous ev’ry ltar perhaps .a world .. 

Of (j. ft n'J habitation. Muton s Parachje Loft, b. vn. 

raiaees, 

For want of habitation and repair, -or 

DHiolvo 10 heaps of ruins. Denham s Sophy. 

Forks and mountains, which in the firft ages were high 
ard cVa \ , and confequently then inconvenient for habi¬ 
tat Ion were by continual detention brought to a lower 
puch Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

2 . Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Wifdom, to the end ftie might fave many, built her houfe 
of that nature which is common unto all; fhe made not this 
or that man her habitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, b. v. 

God oft defeends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

HABITA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] Dweller; inhabitant. 

So is his prefence more continued unto the northern inha¬ 
bitants ; and the longeft day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the northern babitators. Brown. 

Habi'tual. adj. [habituef from habit, French.] Cuftomary ; 
accuftomed; inveterate; eftablifhed by frequent repetition. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once adual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. # South. 

By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 

No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden’s JEn. 
’Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without making 
your art habitual to you. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Habi'tu ally. adv. [from habitual.] Cuftomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fandify our natures, 
and render us habitually holy. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Habi'tuate. v. a. [habituer, French.] Toaccuftom; to 
ufe one’s, felf by frequent repetition. 

Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and company, and 
next they habituate themfelves to their vicious pradices. Pi Hot. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exercife of a 
greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot on Air . 

Ha'bitude. n.f. [ habitudo, Latin ; habitude, French.] 

1. Relation; refped; ftate with regard to fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. Browns Vul. Err. 

The will of God is like aftreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral habitudes 
of this rule into it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

It refults from the very nature and being of things, as they 
Hand in fuch a certain habitude, or relation to one another. 

South’s Sermons. 

As by the objedive part of perfed happinefs we under- 
ftand that which is beft and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referred ; fo by the formal part muft be underftood 
the beft and laft habitude of man toward that beft objed. Norr. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife ; 

Variety we ftill purfue. Swift. 

2. Familiarity; converfe; frequent intercourfe. 

His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 

Was fuch dead authors could not give; 1 

But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 

To write well, one muft have frequent habitudes with the 
beft company. D dm% 

3. Longcuitom; habit; inveterate ufe. 

Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con¬ 
tinue in a pleafing errour, {Lengthened by a long habitude. 

• . Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Thy ear, inur'd to charitable founds. 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeft obfeene, and vulgar ribaldry, 

The ill-bred queftion, and the loud reply, 

Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe; 

Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curfe. Prior 

4 * tition P ° Wer ° f d ° ing ^ thing aCquired b y Sequent repe- 

It is impoffible to gain an exafl habitude , without an infi- 
ite mimbei of afls and perpetual praflice. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Ha enab. adv. [hap ne hap, or nap-, as would ne would, will 

‘N't th , at 1S ’ “* !* ha PP m or *"•] At random ; at the 
mercy of chance; without any rule or certainty of effea. 

He circles draws and fquares, 

With cyphers, aftral charaders; 

Y hen looks ’em o’er to underftand ’em, 

To Hack 1 ^ ^ d rT" habn t at random ' Uudibras, p. ii. 

from uL \n [},aC Q Can ’ £ f° ni lmhn > Dutch ; bather, Fr. 
irom atape, an axe, Saxon.] 


HAG 

1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to cut fligntly with fre¬ 
quent or unikilful blows. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no one piece 
wanting, though hacked in fome places, bewraying fome fight 
not long fince pafled. Sidney. 

What a flave art thou, to hack thy fword as.thou haft done* 
and fay it was in fight! Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Richard the fecond here was hack’d to death. Shak. R. III. 

I’ll fight ’till from my bones my flefh be hackt. Shakefp. 

One flourifhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is hackt down, and his fummer leaves all faded. 

By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Shakef R : ch. II. 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly flail. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. Pope . 

Not the hack’d helmet, nor the dufty field, 

But purple vefts and flow’ry garlands pleafe. Addlf Ovid. 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our Englifh. Shakefpeare. 

To Hack. v. n. To hackney; to turn hackney or pro- 
ftitute. Hanmer . 

I could be knighted. —What! thou lieft. Sir Alice Ford, 
thefe knights will hack, and fo thou fhouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ha'ckle. n.f. Raw filk; any filmy fubftance unfpun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
top: take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hackle 
filk, gold or filver thread, and make thefe faft at the bent of 
the hook. IVilton’s Angler . 

To Ha'ckle. v. a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 

Ha'ckney. n.f. [hacnai, Welfh ; hackeneye. Teuton, haquenet , 
French.] 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually taught to pace, or 
recommended as good pacers. 

Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to make an 
affidavit for money, as poft-horfes and hackneys are taken to 
hire. Bacon s Off. of Alienation-. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag. 

In queft of you came hither poft. 

Within an hour, I’m fure, at moft. Hudibras, p. iii, 

3. A hireling; a proftitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With his accumulative and hackney tongue. Rofcommon. 

That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney lady fufrer. Hudibras. 

Shall each fpurgall’d hackney of the day. 

Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 

To break my windows. Pope, Dial 2. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can ftudy in the ftreets ; 

Not quite fo well, however, as one mought; 

A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. Pobe 

5. Much ufed; common. 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive from their 
hackney authors. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Ha'ckney. v. a. [from the noun. 1 } To praaife in one 
thing ; to accuftom to the road. 

He is long hackney’d in the ways of men. Shakefpeare. 

Ha cqueton. n.f. [ haquet, old French, a little horfe.] Some 
piece of armour. 

You may fee the very falhion of the Irilh horfeman in his 
long hofe, riding Ihoes of coftly cordwain, his hacquetm , and 
his habergeon. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Had. I he preterite and part. pafT. of have. 

I had rather be a country fervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition, 

To be thus taunted. Shakefpeare ’r Richard III. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our caufe > Addifon’s Cato. 

Ha ddock. n.f. [hadot, French.] A fea-fifli of the cod kind, 
but lmall. 5 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with pilchards, herrinvs, and 
haddocks Carew’s Survey of Cornwal 

^•/YJ^ F *\ SaX ° n; h f' Dutch ’ from ^ ha ™ °r 

hold.] A handle; that part of any inftrument that is taken 
into the hand. 

This brandifh’d dagger 

T thC ^ IT'- breaft ' D ’y J - and L“’s Oedip. 
the members™' ^ W*."* bandl « 

A needle is a Ample body, being only made of ftee^f bit * 
fword is a compound, becaufe iis haft or handle i s f 

materials different from the blade. J & 

hIST/ [r, “" r;-J T « '».«• 
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H A I 

Thus fpokc th’ impatient prince, and made a paufc ; 

His foul hags rais’d their heads, and clapt their hands ; 

And all the powers of hell, in full applaufe, 

Flourilh’d their fnakes, and toft their flaming brands. Craft. 

2 . A witch ; an enchantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag,' you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runnion. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfbr. 

3. An old ugly woman. 

Such affectations may become the young; 

But thou, old hag, of threefcore years and three. 

Is fhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? Dryden s fuven. 
To Hag. v a. [from the noun.] To tormbnt; to harrafs 
with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark fee vifions, 

And hag themfelves with apparitions. Hudibras, p. iii. 
How are fuperftitious men bagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and vifions ! L'Ejlrange. 

H a'g a r d . adj. [ hagard, French. ] 

1. Wild ; untamed j irreclaimable. 

To let them down before that his flights end. 

As hagard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth fpend. 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy §hteen. 

2 . [Hager, German.] Lean. To this fenfe I have put the fol¬ 
lowing paflage; for fo the author ought to have written. 

A bagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, with 
good flefh upon’s back, fell into company together. L'EJlr. 

3. [Hage, Welflb.] Ugly ; rugged; deformed ; wildly difordered. 

She’s too difdainful; 

I know her fpirits are as coy and wild, 

As hagard as the rock. Shakefpeare. 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d, 

His hands and hagard eyes to heav’n he caft. Dryden's JEn. 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale. 

Now flufhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 

Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith's Phad. and Hipp. 
Ha'gcard. n f 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow, 

Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 

As I have lov’d this proud difdainful haggard. Shakefpeare. 

2. A fpecies of hawk. 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the fky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? Sandys. 

I enlarge my difeourfe to the obfervation of the aires, the 
brancher, the ramifti hawk, and the haggard. H altons Angler . 

3. A hag. So Garth has ufed it for want of underftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. Garth. 
Haggardly, adv. [from haggard.] Deformed; ugly. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum ; 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 

How haggardly foe’er {he looks at home. Dryd. Juven. 
Ha'ggess. n. f [from hog or hack.'] A mafs of meat, gene¬ 
rally pork chopped, and inclofed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly ma^e in a {heep’s maw of the entrails of 
the fame animal, cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

Ha'ggish. adj. [from/;#£.] Of the nature of a hag; de¬ 
formed; horrid. 

He lafted long ; 

But on us both did haggift age fteal on. 

And wore us out of act. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hackle or hack.] To cut; 
to chop ; to mangle. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all haggled o’er 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteep’d. Shake/. H. V. 
To Ha'ggle. v. n. To be tedious in a bargain; to be long in 
coming to the price. 

.PIa'ggler. n.f [ from haggle. ] 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha'ciographer. n.f. [ayi(& and ygxtpu.] A holy writer. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old t eftament 
into the law, the prophets, and the bagiograpbers. 

Hah. interjeft. An expreffion of fudden effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft. 

She ftamps, and then cries hah ! at ev’ry thruft. 

HAIL. n.f. [ ha^el, Saxon. ] 
r. Drops of rain frozen in their falling. 

As thick as hail 

Came poft on poft. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

To Hail v. n. To pour down hail. 

My people fhall dwell in a peaceable habitation when it 
{hall hail, coming down on the foreft. Ij • xxxii. 19. 

Hail, interj. [ heel, health, Saxon : hail, therefore, is the fame 
a<- falve of the Latins, or vyixlvs of the Greeks, health be to 
you.] A term of falutation now ufed only in poetry; health 
he to you. 

Hail, hail, brave friend! 
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Dryden. 

Locke. 
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Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou did’ll leave it. Shakefpeare s Macbeth 

Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 

It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wilh’d in it, as on other morns. Pen. Johnfcn ,, 

The angel hail 

Bellow’d, the holy falutation us’d 

Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Eve. Milt. Parad.LoJl 

Farewel, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors ! hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeft hell 
Receive thy new poffeflor ! Mittori Paradi/e Lof , b. i, 
* All hail, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love; 

Once firft of men below, now firft of birds above. Dryd. 

Hail to the fun ! from whofe returning light 
The chearful foldier’s arms new luftre take, 

To deck the pomp of battle. Roue's Tamerlane. 

To Hail. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofalute; tocallto. 

A galley well appointed, with a long boat, drawing near 
unto the fhore, was hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a 
troop of horfemen. Knolies's Hijlory of the Turks. 

T hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dryden. 

Ha'iled. adj. [from hail.] Struck with hail. 

Ha'ilshot. n.f. [hail and Jhot.] Small {hot fcattered like 
hail. 

The matter of the artillery did vifit them {harply with mur¬ 
dering hai/ftot, from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. Ha) ward. 

Ha'ilstone. n f. [ hail and ft one.] A particle or Angle ball 
of hail. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailjtone in the fun. Shakefpeare. 

Hard hailfiones lye not thicker on the plain, 

Nor fhakenoaks fuch fhow’rs of acorns rain. Dryden. 

Hai'ly. adj. [from bail.] Confiding of hail. 

From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to haily fhowers. Pope. 

HAIR. n.f. [ haep, Saxon.] 

1. One of the common teguments of the body. It is to be 

found upon all the parts of the body, except the foies of the 
feet and palms of the hands. When we examine the hair* 
with a microfcope, we find that they have each a round bul¬ 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the {kin, and which draws 
their nourifliment from the furrounding humours: that each 
hair confifts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common tegu¬ 
ment or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near the 
root thrufting forward that which is immediately above it, and 
not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. Ehtiruy. 

2. A Angle hair. 

My fleece of woolly hair uncurls. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the {kin, be a mark of 
a different internal conftitution between a changeling and a 
drill ? Locke. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs which thou do’ft ravifti from my chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Much is breeding; 

Which, like the courfer’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatrai 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound ; if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair. 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice • 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 
than any man what is not to be written. # Dryden. 

4. Courfe; order ; grain ; the hair falling in a certain direction. 

Mr. doctor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo¬ 
dies, if you fhould fight, you go againft the hair of yourpro- 
feflion. Shakefpeare's Ad erry Wives of Windjor. 

Ha'irerained. adj. [This fhould rather be written hare¬ 
brained, unconftant, unfettled, wild as a hare.] Wild ; ure* 
gular; unfteady. 

Let’s leave this town ; for they are hairbrain'd Haves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Shake/. H. • 

Ha'irbreadt h. n. f. [ hair and breadth.] A very fmall pit¬ 
tance ; the diameter of a hair. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling ftones a 
an hairbreadth, and not mifs. JMg. xx. 1 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; , , 

Of hairbreadth ’fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. a * 

Hai'rbel. n.f The name of a flower ; the hyacinth. 

Haircloth, n.f. [hair and cloth.] Stuff made of hair, ve y 
rough and prickly, worn fometimes in mortification. 

It is compofed of reeds and parts of plants woven toget e , 
like a piece of haircloth. Grew s MhJ* u • 

HAi'RtACE. 
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HaiMA'ce. »./ [ hair and lac,] The fillet with which wo- 

01 Worms’* are commonly refembled to a woman’s bairlace or 
’thence called tenia’ Harvey on Confute. 

If Molly happens to be carelels, 

And but neglefls to warm her bairlace, ■ 

She gets a cold as fure as death bwijt. 

H 'tRLESS adi. {from hair ] Without hair. 

H White beards have arm’d their thin and We/r fcalps 
Acrainft thy majefty. Shakefpeare r Richard H 

H^Xss. If [from hairy.] The ftate of being covered 
with hair, or abounding with hair. 

Ha'IRY. adj . [from hair. ] 

1 Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Shakef. Midfum. Night s Dream. 
Children are not hairy , for that theft {kins are more perlpir- 
ab j e Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2 - Confuting of hair. 

Storms have ftied 

From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryd. Virgil. 

■Hake, n.f A kind of fifli. 

The coaft is p.enti fully ftored with mackrel and hake. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hakot. n.f [from bake.] A kind of ffth. . Amjworth. 
Ha.l is derived like al from the Saxon jjealle, i. e. a hall, a pa¬ 
lace. In Gothick alb fignifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. , Gibforh Camden. 

HA’LBERD. n.f [halebarde, French; hallebarde,u utch, from 
barde, an ax, and halle, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaft, 

Or i’ll ftrike thee to my foot Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Our halberds did Ihut up his paffage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Four knaves in garbs fuccint, a truftyband. 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Halberdier. n.f [halebardier, ¥ rench, from halberd.] One 
who is armed with a halberd. 

The dutchefs appointed him a guard of thirty perfons, hal- 
lerdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perfon. 

Bacon's Henry VII, 

The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 
ufed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha'lcyon. n.f. \ halcyo, Latin.] A bird, of which it is faid 
that fhe breeds in the fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such finding rogues, as thefe, {both ev’ry paffion, 

Bring oil to fire, fnow to their colder moods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their matters. Shake/. K. Lear. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you {hall be, 

As halcyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden's hid. Emp . 
Ha'lcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; Hill; 
peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempefts ceafe, 

His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. Denham. 
No man can expect eternal ferenity and halcyon days from 
fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as the conftant courfe of 
the fun in the equinoctial circle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Hale. adj. [This fhould rather be written hail, from heel, 
health.] Healthy; found; hearty; well complexioned. 

My feely fheep like well below. 

For they been hale enough I trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the government 
had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if 
not executed, as reprefentatives of the pretended captives. 

Addifon's Freeholder , N'E 7. 
His ftomach too begins to fail; 

Laft year we thought him ftrong and hale , 

But now he’s quite another thing: 

I wifti he may hold out ’till Spring. • Swft. 

1 0 Hale. v. a. [ halen, Dutch ; haler, French.] To drao- by 
force ; to pull violently. 

Fly to your houfe; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 

And hale him up and down. Shakefp. CorioJanus . 

My third comfort, 

Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Give diligence that thou mayeft be delivered from him, left 
he hale thee to the judge. Lu% xii> . 8> 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut. 

And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought. Milton'c Paradife Loft, h- ii. 

1 nis hntftrous gravity is drawn that way by the great artery, 
w h.ch then lubfidech, and haleth the heart unto it. Brown. 
A ho would not be dlfgufted with any recreation, in itfeif 
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indifferent, if he fliouid with blows be haled to it when he had 

no mind ? . 0c , e \ 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the people proceeded 

fometimes to pull and hale one another about, yet no bl°od 
was drawn ’tiil the time of the Gracchi. Swift. 

Ha'ler. n. f [from hale.] He who pulls and hales. . 

HALF. n.f. plural. [J^ealp, Saxon, and all the Teutonick dia- 
le&s. The l is often not founded.] 

1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal part. 

An half acre of land. 1 $ a - T 4 * 

Many might go to heaven with half the labour they go to 
hell, if they would venture their induftry the right way. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

Well chofen friendfhip, the moft noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 

And into halves divides our trouble. Denham. 

Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own ; 

In which no creature goes his half, 

Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh? Hudibras, p. ii. 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 

For none but hands divine could work fo well. Dryden. 
Of our manufadlure foreign markets took off one half, and 
the other half were confirmed amongft ourfelves. Locke. 

The council is made up half out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian. Addifon on Italy. 

Half themifery of life might be extinguiflied, would men 
alleviate the general curfe by mutual compaffion. Addifon. 

Her beauty, in thy fofter half 
Bury’d and loft, fhe ought to grieve. Prior. 

Natural was it for a prince, who had propofed to himfelf 
the empire of the world, not to negledl the fea, the half of 
his dominions. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignificatlon when a number is 
divided. 

Had the land fele&ed of the beft, 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden. 

3. It is much ufed in compofition to fignify a thing imperfedl, 
as the following examples will fhow. 

Half. adv. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way ; half loth, and half confenting. Dryden. 

Half-blood, n.f. One not born of the fame father and 
mother. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difle< 5 tion of the mother, were laid opeli to the world ? Whe¬ 
ther a fitter by the half-blood fhall inherit before a brother’s 
daughter by the whole-blood ? Locke » 

Half-blooded, adj. [half and Hood. J Mean; degenerate. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. 

—Nor in thine, lord. ^ 

- Half-blooded fellow, yes. Shake/. King Lear . 

Half-cap. n.f Cap imperfectly put off, or faintly moved. 

After diftafleful looks, and thefe hard fradlions. 

With certain half-caps and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shake/. Timon of Athens. 

Ha'lfendeal. n.f. [ hafznd bael, Saxon.] Part. Spenfer. 

Half-faced, adj. [ half and faced.] Showing only part of the 
face; fmall faced. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 
Advance, a half-faced fun ftriving to fhine. Shak. Hen. VI. 
This fame half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : 
he prefents -no mark to the enemy : the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shak. Henry IV : 

Half-hatched, adj. [half and hatch.] Imperfedlly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailftones pour, 

Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, a mingled fhow’r. 

Among the rabble rain. Gays Trivia. 

Half-heard, adj. Imperfe&ly heard ; not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my tafk could clofe; 

Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's Odyffey. 

Half-moon. n.f. 

1. The moon in its appearance when at half increafe or decreafe. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 

See how in warlike mutter they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton . 

Half-peny. n.f plural half-pence, [half and peny.] A copper 
coin, of which two make a peny. 

There {hall be in England feven half-peny loaves fold for a 
P en y* Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bardolph ftole a lute-cafe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold 
it for three half-pence. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I thank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a half-peny. Shakefpeare . 

He cheats for half-pence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden's Perf 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much as one 
fingle half-peny. Swift 
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HAL 

You will wonder how Wood could get his majefty’s broad 
Teal for fo great a fum of bad money, and that the nobility 
here could not obtain the fame favour, and make our own half¬ 
pence as we ufed to do. Swift. 

Half-pike, n.f [ haf and pike.] The fmall pike carried by 
officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the half- 
P ike - _ Tatter, N°. 60. 

Half-pint. n.f. [half and pint. ] The fourth part of a 
quart. 

One half-pint bottle ferves them both to dine‘ 

> And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope’s Horace. 

Half-scholar, n.f Imperfe&ly learned. 

We have many half-fcholars now-a-days, and there is much 
confufion and inconliflency in the notions and opinions of 

- fomc perfons. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Half-seas over. A proverbial expreffion for any one far ad¬ 
vanced* It is commonly ufed of one half drunk. 

I am baf-feas o’er to death; 

And lince 1 mult die once, I would be loth 

To make a double work of what’s half finifh’d. Dryden. 

Half-sighted, adj. [half and fight. J Seeing imperfectly; 
having weak difcernment. 

The officers of the king’s houfhold had need be provideDt, 
both for his honour and thrift : they muft look both ways, elfe 

■ ^ey are but half-fighted. Bacon’s Advice to Titters. 

Half-sphere. n.J. [half and fphere.] Hemifphere. 

Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 

At {hewing but thy head forth, ftart away 

From this ha f-fphere. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Half-strained, adj. [ half and Jlrain.] Half-bred ; im- 
perfedL 

I find I’m but a half-Jlrain’d villain yet* 

But mungril-mifchievous; for my blood boil’d 

To view this brutal atf. Dryden’s Don Sebaftiati. 

Half-swcrd. n.f. Clofe fight; within half the length of a 
fword. 

I am a rogue* if I were not at hatf-fword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. Shakefpeare’ $ Henry IV. p. i. 

Half-way. adv. [half and way.] In the middle. 

Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d. 

The tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found ; 

Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown: 

Serenely as he liv’d refigns his breath; 

Meets deftiny half-way , nor fhrinks at death. Granville. 

Half-wit. n. f [ half and wit.} A blockhead; a foolifh 
fellow. 

Half-wits are fleas, fo little and fo light, 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden. 

Half-witted, adj. [from haf wit.] Imperfe&ly furnifhed 
with underftanding. 

I would rather have trufted the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than of half¬ 
witted poets. Swift. 

Jack: had patted for a poor, well-meaning, half-witted, 
crack-brained fellow: people were ftrangely furprifed to find 
him in fuch a roguery. Arbuthnu's Hijh ofjchn Bull. 

Halibut, n.f. A fort of fifli. Ainfworth. 

Ha'lidom. n.f [Jjahj bom, holy judgment, or ball* and dame m 
for lady.] Our bleffed lady. 

By my halidom, quoth he, 

Yea great matter are in your degree: Hubberd’s Tale. 

Ha'limass, n.f. [ bahg and mafs. ] The feaft of All-fouls. 

My queen to France; from whence fet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like fweet May; 

^ Sent back like halimafs , or {horteft day. Shahef. Rich. II. 

Ha'liti/ous. adj. [ halitus , Latin.] Vaporous; fumous. 

We fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin and halt- 
tuous liquor, much lighter than fpirit of wine. Boyle. 

Hall, n.f [pal, Saxon; halle, Dutch.] 

1. A court of juftice. 

2. A manou.r-houfe fo called, becaufe in it were held courts for 
the tenants. 

Captain Sentry, my matter’s nephew, has taken poffeffion 
of the hail houfe, and the whole eftate. Addifon’s Spectator, 

3« The publick room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the beadle call, 

To fummon all the company to the hall. Garth. 

4. The firft large room of a houfe. 

That light we fee is burning in my hall. Shakefpeare. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly {heds 
With fmok;y rafters, than in tap’ftry halls 
And courts of princes., , Milton. 

Hai^lelu'jah. n.f. [.n*lV?n] P raife ye the Lord. A fong 
of thankfgiving. 

Then (hall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs toTheefing, 

Hymns of high praife. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in 
Which the church militant feems ambitious to emulate the 
triumphant, and echo back the folemn praifes and hallelujahs 
cj the celeftial choirs. Boyle. 


Hal 

Ha'lloo. interj. [The original of this word is controverted 
fome imagine it corrupted from * lui, to him ! others from' 
aliens , let us go ! and Skinner from halier , to draw ] Awod 
of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their game. 
Some popular chief, 

More noify than the rett, but cries halloo. 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. Drvdm- 

To Ha'lloo. v. n. [haler, Fr.] To cry as after the does ’ 
A number of country folks hallooed and houted after me ’ a<5 
at the arranteft coward that ever {hewed his {boulders to 5 hie 

enCmy ' . Sidney, *5 

A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefpeare 
To Ha'lloo. v.a. Jl 

1. To encourage with fliouts. 

If, whiltt a boy, Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole. 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain. 

Old John bailocs his hounds again. p • 

2. To chafe with fliouts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Hallo me like a hare. thahfptdn’s Comlams. 

3. I o call or fhout to. 

When we have found the king, he that firft lights on him, 
Hal,00 the other. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

lo Hallow, v. a. Oalgian, frahg, Saxon, holy.] 

1. To confecrate ; to make holy. 

When we fan&ify or hallow churches, it is only to teftify 
that we make them places of publick refort; that we invell 
God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from com- 

mo J! 7 ul f s * . Hooker, b. w. f. 12. 

With us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profefs 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet fo hal- 
loweth the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it {hall not burn. 

f t Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

Is t Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. Shafofp. 

My prayers 

Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wifhes 
More worth than vanities; yet pray’rs and wifhes 
Are all I can return. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 

And from work 

Now retting, blefs’d and halloiv d the feventh day. 

As retting on that day from all his works, 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton. 

Then banifh’d faith {hall once again return, 

And veftal fires in hallow’d temples burn. Dryden's Virgil. 

No fatyr lurks within this halloiv’d ground; 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Granv. 

2. To reverence as holy; hallowed be thy name. 

Hallucination, n.f [hallucinatio, Latin.] Errour; blun¬ 
der; miftake; folly. 

A wafting of flefh, without caufe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched difeafe; but queftionlefs a meer hallucination of the 
vulgar. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This muft have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably miftook the dafh of the I for a T. Addif Sped. 

Halm. n.f. [Joealm, Saxon.] Straw. Pronounced hauvm. 

Ha lo. n. f A red circle round the fun or moon. 

And, if the hail be a little flatted, the light tranfmitted may 
grow fo ftrong, at a little lefs diftance than that of twenty-fix 
degrees, as to form a halo about the fun or moon ; which hale > 
as often as the hailfton.es are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newtons Opt * 

I faw by reflexion, in a veflel of ftagnating water, three 
halo s, crowns or rings of colours about the fun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton’s Opt. 

Ha'lsening. adj. [hals, German; hafs, Scottifh, the neck.] 
Sounding harfhly; inharmonius in the throat or tongue. 

This ill halfening horny name hath, as cornuto in Italy, 
opened a gap to the feoffs of many. Carew• 

Ha'lser. n.f [from Joaljf, neck, and yee 1, a rope. It is now 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to hawfer .] A rope lefs 
than a cable. 

A beechen matt then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with well-wreath’d halfers hoife 
T. heir white fails. Chapman’s Odyffey, b< ii* 

No halfers need to bind thefe veffels here. 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ftorms they fear. Dryd. Virg . 

To Halt. v. n. [Jjealtt, Saxon, lame; Jpealtan, to limp.] 

1. To limp; to be lame. 

And will {he yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am mif-{hapen thus ? Shakef. R • HI* 

Thus inborn broils the fa&ions would engage, 1 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, r 

’Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. ) 

Spenfer himfelf affe&s the obfolete. 

And Sidney’s verfe halts ill on Roman feet. P°P e ‘ 

1. To ftop in a march. 

I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. Addifon. 

3. T#hefitate; to ftand dubious. 

How 




HAM 


Kings xviii. 


Hdw long halt ye between two opinions ? 

4, To fail; to faulter. 

Here’s a paper written in his hand ; 

A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 

Fafliion’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
All my familiars watched for my halting, faying, peradven- 
ture he will be enticed, and we {hall prevail againft him. Jer. 
Halt. adj. [from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 

Bring in hither o the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. Lu.xiv. 7 A. 

Halt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a6t of limping; the manner of limping. 

2. [ Alte , French.] A ftop in a march. 

The heav’nly bands 
Down from a Iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Scouts each coaft light armed fcoar 
Each quarter to defery the diftant foe. 

Where lodg’d, or whether fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in halt. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Without any halt they marched between the two armies. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

He might have made a halt ’till his foot and artillery came 
, up to him. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Ha'lter. n.f [from halt.] He who limps. 

Ha'lter. n. f [jpealytpe, Saxon, from Jpal y, the neck.] 

1. A rope to hang malefactors. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expect your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Shak. H. VI. 
Anfwer was made, it was by the fword if they flood upon 
defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wherefore they 
made choice to die rather as foldiers than as dogs. Hayward. 
Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth halters , as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland * 

When the times begin to alter. 

None rife fo high as from the halter . Hudibras , p. iii. 

He gets renown, who, tp the halter near, 

But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 

2. A cord; a ftrong ftring. 

^ tt , Whom "either halter binds nor burthens charge. Sandys. 
To Ha'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord; 
to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights 
of catching moles and haltering frogs. Atterbury. 

To Halve, v . a. [from half, halves.] To divide into two 
parts. 

Halves, interj. [from half, halves being the plural.] An ex¬ 
preffion by which any one lays claim to an equal {hare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries halves, {he quits the firft. Cleaveland. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon bam, 
a houfe, farm, or village. Giifin’s Camden. 

HAM. n.f. [J)am, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 

TI ? e bi P* the hinder P art of the articulation of the thieffi 
with the knee. & 

The bam was much relaxed j but there was fome contrac- 
tion remaining;. r/,., 

2. The thigh of a hog faked. mfmm ' 

Who has not learn’d, frelh fturgeoh and bam pye 
tt / Are no rewards f° r want and infamy. Pope’s Horace 

ToHtwV’t Hooked; fet with hooks. 

t ° cut the ° f ihe 

^ws^^n SaX °”' ] The “ 1,ar ^ WhiCH * hOTfe 

H na“mn T ] YfmairvmaS 0 "’ ^ the dim! ™tive termi- 

He pitch d upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d 

HA'MMER U Trr a Same nd ^ he W f b, ™ U Dr ^ ^ks. 

i T'E • n * y Saxon; hammer, Danifh.l 

The inftrument confifting of along: handle and u u j 
with which any thing is forged or ddven h*" 7 ^ 

The armourers. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Thl e ft r ff dful n n0te ° f P^ e P aration - SbalifP'Orfs Hthn V 
The fluff wdl not work well with a hammer V V ‘ 

It is broken not without many blows and will K ^f C °u ’ 
beft anvils and hammers of iron. y i hre ft the 

Every morning he rifes frelh to his hamlfXfZlT 

*• AnyT^te 5 h!S W 

AuTumne en ° Wned Pi “ ar ° f truth and of heref.es, St. 

W MMEr [fromthenoun , H^anPmiiease. 
x% 10 with a hammer* J 


H A N 

His bones the hammer’d fteel in ftrength furpafs. Sandys , 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hatnmer helmets for the fighting field. Dryd. Mm 
Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

’Till he had hammer’d out a vaft eftate. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
I muft pay with hammered money inftead of milled. Dryden , 

3, To work in.the mind; to contrive by intelleClual labour. 

Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

To humble down thy hufband and thyfelf?, Shakefp. H. VI. 

, He was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 

Some fpirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided in the 
name of the people, hammered up the articles. Hayward. 
To Ha'mmer. v. n. 

1. To work; to be bufy. 

Nor need’ft thou much importune me to that* 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shakefpeare * 

I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where I live unto the world ; 

And, fpr becaufe the world is populous* 

And here is not a creature but myfeif, 

I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer on’t. Shakefpeare. 

2. To be in agitation. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. Sh. Tit. Andr. 
Ha'mmerer. n.f [from hammer.] He who works with a 
hammer. 

Ha'm merhard. n.f [ hammer and hard. ] 

Hammerhtird is when you harden iron or fteel with mucli 
hammering on it. Moxon’s Meek, Exer. 

Ha'mmock. n. f [ j;amaca, Saxon.] A fwinging bed. 

Prince Maurice of Naftau, who had been accuftomed to> 
hammocks, ufed them all his life. Temple. 

Ha'mper. n. f. [Suppofed by Alivftew to be contradled from 
handpanier ; but hanapenum appears “to have been a word long 
in ufe, whence hanaper, ha?nper.] A large bafket for carriage* 
What powder’d Wigs! what flames and darts! 

What hampers full of bleeding hearts* Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this wotd, in its prefent 
meaning, is uncertain: Junius obfefves that hainplyns in Teu- 
tonick is a quarrel: others imagine that hamper or hanaper, 
being the treafury to which fines are paid, to 'hamper, which 
is commonly applied to the law, means originally to fine.] 

I. To {hackle; to entangle in chains. 

O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie! 

That my free foul may ufe her wing, • 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality* 

As an entangl’d, hamper’d thing. Herbert. 

We {hall find fuch engines to affail* 

And hamper thee, as thou {halt come of forte Milton. 
What was it but a lion hampered in a net! L’Ejlrangs 
I hey hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder their flight 
upwards. Tillotfon’s Sermons . 

° ™ 5 t0 inve, S le > to catch With allurements, 
bhejl hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shakefp, 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents, 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they’re hamper’d in the nooze. 

Too faft to dream of breaking loofe. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. To complicate; to tangle. r 

Engend’ring heats, thefe one by one unbind. 

Stretch their fmall tubes, and hamper’d nerves unwind. Blcc, 

4. lo peiplex ; to embarrafs bv many lets and troubles 

And when th’ are hamper’d by the laws, 

Releafe the lab’r&rs for the caufe. Hudibras, p. iii. cant ^ 

him! ”' f and A%-] The tendon ofThe 

i . . A fitting player, whofe conceit 

Lies in his hamjlring, doth think it rich 
Jo hear the wooden dialogue, and found 
I w.xt his ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. Shakefp. 
Un the hlnder fide it is guarded with the two hamftrinos. 

To HaWkinc. fa . prate, and part. 

the noun.] To toe by cutting the tendon of Jhe him! 
^ am l ri ^ d behind > unhappy Gyges dy’d ; 

Han fbS in th^uS; 0 ^ ^ f. 

HA exche P q E ue, ” Th e [ derkTth’e / 0W La ‘ ;n ' 3 • A 

‘^ngforthe^^'TpSr ^ ^ d “ e 

h iy paid ini: t0 bc 

nifteJs on th^poop an'dquarter deck^ fife ' ra L fS P ' aCed ° n ban ”- 
Hances. [In architeaTre I Th T“ th =^,g an gway. Har. 

Moxon’s Mcch. Exer. 

HAND. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































HAND. n.f. [J)anfe, })onb, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 
dialects.] 

i. 'The palm with the lingers ; the member with which we hold 
or ufe any inftrument. 

They laid bands upon him, and bound him band and foot. 

Knotteds Hijiory of the Turks. 
So band in band they pafs’d, the lovelieft pair 
That ever fince in love’s embraces met. Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

They hand in hand , with wandering fteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way. Milton. 

That wonderful inftrument the hand , was it made to be 
idle ? _ Berkley. 

Meafure of four inches; a meafure ufed in the matches of 
horfes ; a palm. 

Side, right or left. 

For the other fide of the court-gate on this band, and that 
band, were hangings of fifteen cubits. Ex. xxxviii. 15. 

Part; quarter ; lide. 

Tt is allowed on all bands, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day- 
under the fun. Swift. 

Ready payment with refpeft to the receiver. 

Of which offer the bafla accepted, receiving in band one 
year’s tribute. Knotteds Hijiory of the Turks. 

Thefe two muft make our duty very eafy ; a confiderable 
reward in bandy and the aflurance of a far greater recompence 
hereafter. , Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Ready payment with regard to the payer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, but give it 
him out of hand. Tob. iv. 14. 

Rate; price. 

Time is the meafure of bufinefs, as money of wares : bufi- 
nefs is bought at a dear handy where there is fmall difpatch. 

Bacon, Ejfay 26. 

Terms ; conditions. 

With fimplicity admire and accept the myftery; but at no 
band by pride, ignorance, intereft, or vanity wreft it to ignoble 
fenfes. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

It is either an ill fign or an ill effect, and therefore at no hand 
confiftent with humility. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

, A£t ; deed; external adfion. 

Thou faweft the contradi&ion between my heart and 
hand. King Charles. 

10. Labour; a& of the hand. 

Alnafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would fet his 
hand to any bufinefs during his father’s life. Addifon’s Spefiat. 

I rather fufpe£t my own judgment than I can believe a fault 
to be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correc¬ 
tion, and had his laft hand put to it. Addifon. 

11. Performance. 

W here are thefe porters, 

Thefe lazy knaves ? Y’avemade a fine hand! fellows, 
There’s a trim rabble le£ in. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

12. Power of performance. 

Will. Honeycomb has told me, that he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Spectator, and that he would fain have one 
of his writing in my works. Addifon s Speftator. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 

Addifon’s Guardi any N°. 98. 

13. Attempt; undertaking. . . . 

Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open the original 

of fuch a nation. Spenfer on Ireland. 

14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majefty hath received great profit, fo may lhe, by a 
moderate handy from time to time reap the like. Bacon. 

Workmanlhip; power or a£l of manufacturing or making. 
An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of infinite 
perfection, with an averfion or even indifferency to be re¬ 
united with its Author, the fource of its utmoft felicity, is 
fuch a fhock and deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, 
as is not confiftent with finite wifdom and perfection. Cheyne. 
16. Manner of aCting or performing. 

The mafter faw the madnefs rife; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heav’n and earth defy’d, 

Chang’d his handy and check’d his pride. Dryden. 

Agency; part in aCtion. 

God muft have fet a more than ordinary efteem upon that 
which David was not thought fit to have an hand in. South. 

18. The aCt of giving or prefenting. 

Let Tamar drefs the meat in my fight, that I may eat it at 

hand. 2 Sa. xiii. 5. 

To-night the poet’s advocate I ftand, 

And he deferves the favour at my hand. Addifon. 

19. ACt of receiving any thing ready to one’s handy when it only 
waits to be taken. 

His power reaches no farther than to compound and divide 
the materials that are made to his handy but can do nothing 
towards the making or deftroying one atom of what is already 
in being. Locke. 

Many, whofe greatnefs and fortune were not made to their 
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hands , had fufficient qualifications and opportunities of rifing 
to thefe high pofts. \ Addifon’s Freeholder. 

20. Care ; neceflity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his handsy for want of 
a tenant to come up to his price. E’Efrano e% 

When a ftatefman wants a day’s defence, 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 

Or Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whittled off, my hands. P 0 p e: 

21. Difcharge of duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the hands of 
the clergy, to be in meannefs of eftate like the apoftles; at 
the handset the laity, to be as they who lived under the 
apoftles. Hookery Preface. 

22. Reach; nearnefs: as, at handy within reach, near, ap¬ 
proaching. 

Your hufband is at handy I hear his trumpet. Shakefp . 

Coufins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be fafe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He is at handy and Pindarus is come 
T'o do you falutation. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

The fight of his mind was like fome fights of eyes; rather 
ftrong at hand than to carry afar off. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, (hew- 
eth a wind at hand. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

A very great found near hand hath ftrucken many deaf. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N?. 128. 
It is not probable that any body fhould effeCt that at a dis¬ 
tance, which, nearer handy it cannot perform. Broun. 

When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs 
not to have at hand fait, fulphur, and mercury. Boyle. 

23. Manual management. 

Nor fwords at hand, nor hilling darts afar, 

Are doom’d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryd. Juven. 
State of being in preparation. 

Where is our ufual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 

To eafe the anguifh of a torturing hour ? Shakefpeare. 
State of being in prefent agitation. 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 

That lik’d, but had a rougher talk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakefpeare. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Locke. 

26. Cards held at a game. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft of 
the habitable world, before this; for fo a man may term it, if 
he fhall put to account that which may be hereafter, by the 
occupation and colonizing of thofe countries. Bacon. 

27. That which is ufed in oppofition to another. 

He would difpute, 

Confute, change hands , and ftill confute. Hudibras , p. i> 

28. Scheme of a&ion. 

Confult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is beft to take. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

They who thought they could never be fecure, except the 
king were firft at their mercy, were willing to change the hand 
in carrying on the war. Clarendony b. viii. 

29. Advantage; gain; fuperiority. 

The French king, fuppofing to make his hand by thofe rude 
ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and pro¬ 
claimed hoftility. Hayward. 

30. Competition; conteft. 

She in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princefs of the world. Shakef. K. Lea)- 
Tranfmiflion; conveyance ; agency of conveyance. 

The falutation by the hand of me Paul. Col. iv. 1 • 

Poffeflion; power. 

Sacraments ferve as the moral inftruments of God to tha^pur" 
pofe; the ufe whereof is in our hands , the effc<ft in his. Hooker • 
And though you war, like petty wrangling ftates, 

You’re in my hand ; and when I bid you ceafe. 

You fhall be crufh’d together into peace. L)ry en. 

Between the landlord and tenant there muft be a quarter ° 
the revenue of the land conftantly in their hands. . Lot e. 

It is fruitlefs pains to learn a language, which one may 
guefs by his temper he will wholly negledt, as foon as an ap 
proach to manhood, fetting him free from a governour, 
put him into the hands of his own inclination. Lffl * 

Ve&igales Agri were lands taken from the enemy? a 
diftributed amongft the foldiers, or left in the hands e P 1 ^ 
prietors under the condition of certain duties. Arbu r 

33. Prefliire of the bridle. 

There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at handy 
Make gallant (how and promife of their mettle. 

34. Method of government; difeipline; reftraint. 

Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, 

malicious mind again ft his countrymen. 2 Mac. v. ^ 

He kept a ftridt hand on his nobility, and chofe r at 
advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon’s .^^ eve r 
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However Uriel a hand is to be kept upori all.defires of fancy, 
yet in recreation fancy muft be jpermitted to fpeak. Locke. 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice. 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleafures bent. 

36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet changing perceivable dif- 

tance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our own minds 
do naturally follow one another, the thing feems to ftand ftill; 
as is evident in the hands of clocks and fhadows of fun- 

dials. Locke • 

37. Agent; perfon employed. 

The wifeft prince, if he can fave himfelf and his people 
from ruin, under the worft adminiftration, what may not his 
fubjedts hope for when he changeth hands , and maketh ufe of 
the beft ? Swift. 

38. Giver, and receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the mind 
of man, than tranfmitted from band to hand through all ge¬ 
nerations. Tillotfony Sermon 1. 

39. An adtor; a workman; a foldier. 

Your wrongs are known: impofe but your commands. 
This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryd.n. 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards for his fecurity, 
pleafed that he could preferve that hand from the barbarity and 
infolence of foldiers. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

A dictionary containing a natural hiftory requires too many 
hands, as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locke. 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every city as 
the beaft, and all that came to hand. Judg. xx. 48. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 

Uncull’d as came to hand. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

41. Form orcaftof writing. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d ; 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters intercepted, afking 
him if he knew not that hand , if he knew not that feal. Knott. 

Being difeovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley’s hand , 

I happily efcaped. Denham , Dedication. 

If my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 

I muft attend. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Whether men write court or Roman hand, or any other, 
there is fomething peculiar in every one’s writing. Cockburn. 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the 
characters of fuch hand you like. Lccke. 

Conftantia faw that the hand writing agreed with the con¬ 
tents of the letter. Addifon’s Spectator. 

i prefent thefe thoughts in an ill hand, but fcholars are bad 
penmen : we feldom regard the mechanick part of writing. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

I hey were wrote on both Tides, and in a fmall hand. Arbut. 

42. Han Dover head. Negligently; rafhly ; without feeing what 
one does. 

So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awakin<r to 
other nations, and the facility of the titles, which, handler 
had have ferved their turn, doth ring the peal fo much the 
louder. bacon's War with Stain. 

A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree : thus 
tis, fays a paflenger, when people will be doing things hand 
aver head, without either fear or wit. L’E/lrawe 

43. Hand to Hand. Clofe fight. ^ 6 

In fingle oppofition, hand to hand. 

He d'd confound the beft part of an hour. Shale/p. H. IV. 
_He iflues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
i tat flings afar, and poiniards hand to hand, 

Hanb'^hIT the T fidd - Aden's Fables. 

and,* Ha™. In union; conjointly. 

beftowed thee^^" MariborougK’se'ement, the war had been 

then h h ^ the advanta S e °f the country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. 7 Swift 

y Hand in Hand. Fit; pat. J 

hafl A L. fair r and T- good > a kin( i of W in hand comparifon 
had been fomething too fair and too good for any iad/S 

46. Hand to mouth. As want requires. SUk, ^ mrtt 

year-s a e n nd et ^ from hani * and make even at the 

47 . To hear \n Hand. To keep in expeflation ; to®"** 

Hand tqion fecurhy 0 ^ 001 ' 1 k “ V V 0 i f W, and then 
48 To LpH n x. If, r-r, Shakefpeare s Henry IV. til 

To hInd ™ Tf T To a be imimate and femilia • 

" AKn - v.a. [from the noun. 1 
1 ° g |v e or tranfmit with the hand. 

fameddhTutT TT not only becauf <-' he dipped in the 

Tf th = -to Mm e was fo cou,d 

Reports, like fnowballs, gather ftill the ifltAfZl; 
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and when I have once handed it to another, how know I how 
he may improve it? Government of the Tongue. 

I have been fhewn a written prophecy that is handed among 
them with great fecrecy. Addifon’ s Freeholder „ 

2. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels did band her up, who next God dwell ; 

For file was of that order whence moft fell. Donne. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pafs from a boy to a 
man, which is the moft hazardous ftep in life : this therefore 
fhould be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili¬ 
gence handed over it. Locke. 

3. To feize; to lay hands on. 

Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firft hand me : on mine own accord, I’ll off'. Shakefpeare. 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. 

’Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blefs my chains, I hand my oar. 

Nor think on all I left on flioar. Prior. 

5. To tranfmit in fucceflion; to deliver down from one to an¬ 
other. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of 
feveral the moft remarkable particular accidents of it likewife, 
which they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages. Wooaw. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monuments, and 
making them numerous enough to be handed down to future 
a g es> Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Arts and fciences confift of fcattered theorems and pradlices, 
which axe handed about amongft the matters, and only revealed 
to the filii artis, ’till fome great genius appears, who colledfs 
thefe disjointed prepofitions, and reduces them into a regular 
fyfcm. Arbuthnot’s Hijiory fJohnBulL 

One would think a ftory fo fit for age to talk of, and in¬ 
fancy to hear, were incapable of being handed down to us. 

. . . Pope’s Ejfay on Hojner. 

Hand is much ufed in compcfition for that which is manage- 
« a ^ e b y tbe band, as a handfaw ; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nd-barrow, n.f. A frame on which any thing is carried 
byjhe hands of two men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A hand-barroiVy wheelbarrow, fhovel and fpade. Tuffer. 
Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a hand-barrow\ 
and carry them to the place you intend. Mortim. Husbandry. 
Hand-basket, n.f A portable balked 

You muft have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a fmall 
hand-basket to carry them in. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

Hand-bell. n.f. A bell rung by the hand. 

The ftrength of the percuflion is a principal caufe of the 
[ ou ^ nefs f °ftnefs of founds; as in ringing of m hand-bell 
harder or fofter. IW, Natural Hijiory. 

Hand-bread™, n.f A fpace equal to the breadth of the 
hand ; a palm. * 

A border of an hand-breadth round about. Ex xxv 2 c 
Within were hooks an hand-breadth , fattened round about.* 

PCOple d ^ termined their hand-Headth^by the 

i Sia™ *■ "*•*“■*' 

tt / j. rr Arbutlmot on Coins. 

Ha nded. adj. [from handj 

1. Having the ufe of the hand left or right. 

Many are right handed, whofe livers are weakly confti- 
tuted ; and many ufe the left, in whom that part is ffronaeft 

2. With hands joined. ^ *™ r ‘> iv ' “• 5 ‘ 

Into their inmoft bow’r 

Handed they went. Milton's Paradife Loll l iv 

ceffion" n f - [fr ° m W] Tranfmi «-> coX y ofinfoc: 

They would aflitme, with wond’rous art, 

Themfeives to be the whole, who are but part, 

the church I y« grant thev were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right t interpret? Or would they alone, 

Who brought the prefent, claim it for their own? Under- 
If thLVT Hold; cuftody. ObfoJee 

<**££7w»“"• “-o’- “V 

i • As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 

In the park I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Rofc 
mond’s pond pulling a handfuUi oats out of hi pocket and' 
gathering the ducks about him. Freeillllr tti & 

2. A palm; a hand’s breadth ; four inches. ’ ' 44 ‘ 
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velTel of ftlver than that of wood bZ Tt S ?2? the 
The peaceful fcahbard Xe it dwelt ' ^ aiura Hijiory. 

I he rancour of its edge had felt: 

For of the lower end two handful 

3 - A fmall numliefor qJntity 0 manfu!; Hudilras, p. 1. 
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Being in poffeffion of the town, they had their handful to 


defend themfelves from firing. 


Raleigh's apology. 6. 


He could not, with fuch a handful of men, and without 
cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle. Clarendon. 

Hand-gallop, n.f A flow eafy gallop, in which the hand ' 
preffes the bridle to hinder increafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fvveetnefs, has as little variety of num¬ 
bers and found as he : he is always upon a band-gallop, and his 
verfe runs upon carpet ground. Dryden. 

Hand-gun. n.f. A gun wielded by the hand. 

They have names given them, fome from ferpents or rave¬ 
nous birds, as culverines or colubrines; others in other re- 
fpedts, as cannons, demicannons, handguns and mufkets. Camd. 
Handicraft, n. f. [hand and craft.’] Manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

The nurferies for children of ordinary gentlemen and han¬ 
dicrafts are managed after the fame manner. Gulliver's Trav. 
"The cov’nants thou {halt teach by candle-light. 

When puffing fmiths, and ev’ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts , in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Particular members of convents have excellent mechanical 
genius’s, and divert themfelves with painting, fculpture, archi¬ 
tecture, gardening, and feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 
Handicraftsman, n.f. [handicraft and man.] A manufac¬ 
turer ; one employed .in manual occupation. 

O miferable age! virtue is not regarded in handieraftfmen. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
He has fimply the beft wit of any handieraftfman in Athens. 

Shakefpcare's MidJ’uminer Night's Dream. 
The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers of the 
ground, free fervants, and handier aftfmen ; as fmiths, mafons 
and carpenters. Bacon , EJJay 30. 

The profanenefs and ignorance of handieraftfmen , fmall 
traders, fervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined greater. Swiff. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant and fhop- 
keeper, and handier aftfman. Swift. 

HaNdily. adv. [from handy.] With fkill; with dexterity. 
HaNdiness. n.f [from handy.] Readinefs; dexterity. 
HaNdiwork. n.f. [ handy and work.] Work of the hand; 
product of labour ; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural will of 
God, which wifheth to the works of his own hands, in that 
they are his own handiwork , all happinefs; although perhaps, 
for fome fpecial caufe in our own particular, a contrary deter¬ 
mination have feemed more convenient. Hooker , b. v. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. Shakefpcare's Julna Ceefar. 

1 The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
{heweth his handiwork. Pf xix. 1. 

He parted with the greateft bleffing of human nature for 
the handiwork of a taylor. . L'Ef range. 

Ha'ndkerchief. n.f. [hand and kerchief.] A piece of filk 
or linen ufed to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand holding a let¬ 
ter, in the other her handkerchief which had lately drunk up 
the tears of her eyes. Sidney , b. ii. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the {hep- 
herd’s fon, who has not only his innocence, but a handkerchief 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

They did not make ufe of handkerchiefs , but of the lacinia 
or border of the garment, to wipe their face. Arbuthnot. 

To HaNdle. v. a. [ handelen, Dutch, from hand.] 

1. To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, that 
whilft they remain between them, they hinder the approach of 
the parts of our hands that prefs them. Locke. 

2. To manage ; to wield. 

That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shakefpeare. 

3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent touching. 

An incurable fliynefs is the general vice of the Irifti horfes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the hardnefs of the 
Winters forces the breeders there to houfe and handle their 
colts fix months every year. Temple. 

4. To treat In difeourfe. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch’d, or {lightly handled in difeourfe. Shakef. R. III. 
I tell thee, I am mad 

In Creffid’s love : thou anfwer’ft, {he is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 

Thou handlejl in thy difeourfe. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
Leaving to the author the exadt handling of every parti¬ 
cular, and labouring to follow the rules of abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other like tnftances we {hall fpeak more, 
when we handle the communication of founds. Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for the explica¬ 
tion of this inftrument, the fubtleties of it are largely and 
excellently handled. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing cannot be 
f a jd. Atterbury's Sermons , Preface. 

5. To deal with; to pra&ife. 


They that handle the law know me not. J er ii 8 

To treat well or ill. 

Talbot, my life, my joy, again return’d! 

How wert thou handled , being prifoner ? Shak. Henrv VI 
They were well enough pleafed to be rid of an enemy that 
had handled them fo ill. Clarendon , b. viii, 

7. To pradtife upon ; to do with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave toqueftion ; you {hall fee 
how I’ll handle her. Shakejp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

HaNdle. n.f. [panble, Saxon.] 

1. That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 

No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the facred handle of our feeptre, 

Unlefs he do prophane, fteal, or ufurp. Shakefp, Ricb.ll 
Fortune turneth the handle, of the bottle, which is eafy to 
be taken hold of; and after the belly, which is hard to grafp. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ration. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an ax, begged 
only fo much wood as would make a handle to it. L'Efraigd. 
Of bone the handies of my knives are made, 

Yet no ill tafte from thence affedts the blade. 

Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 

Any unfav’ry haut-gouft from the haft. Dryden's Juvenal. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. Dryden's Fables, 

2. That of which ufe is made. 

They overturned him in all his interefts by the fure but 
fatal handle of his own good nature. South's Sermons. 

HaNdless. adj. [hand and lefs.] Without a hand. 

Speak, myLavinia, what accurled hand 
Hath made thee hand lefs f Shakefp. Titus Andronicus, 

His mangled Myrmidons, 

Nofelefs, handlefs , hackt and dipt, come to him, 

Crying on Hedior. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crejfida, 

FIa'ndmaid. n.f. A maid that waits at hand. 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 

Stay, let thy humble handsnaid fpeak to thee. Sk. Hen.T I. 

She gave the knight great thanks in little lpeech, 

And faid file would his handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 

I will never fet politicks againft ethicks, efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. Bac. 

. Heav’n’s youngeft teamed ftar 
Hath fix’d her polifil’d car, 

Her fleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending. Milton. 

Love led them on ; and faith, who knew them beft 
Thy handmaids , clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo dr eft, 

And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. 

Thofe of my family their mafter flight, 

Grown defpicable in my handmaid's, fight. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid , art, 

Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings great; 

Thus fifties firft to {hipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

■ Since he had placed his heart up .i wifdom, health, wealth, 
vidtory and honour ftiould always wait on her as her hand¬ 
maids. Addifon s Guardian. 

The great mafter will defeend to hear 
The humble feries of his handmaid's care. 

Then criticifm the mufe’s handmaid prov’d, 

To drefs her charms and make her more belov’d. 
Ha'ndmiwl. n.f. [hand and mill. ] A mill moved 
hand. 

Oft the drudging afs is driv’n with toil; 

Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter’d pitch, and hanchnills for the grain. Dryd. Vug 
Hands off. A vulgar phrafe for keep oft‘; forbear. 

They cut a flag into parts; but as they were entering upon 
the dividend, hands off\ fays the lion. L’ EJlrange s Fa ts. 
HaNdsails. n.f. Sails managed by the hand. _ 

The fcamen will neither ftand to their handfails , 
the pilot to fteer. Tempt* 

HaNdsaw .n.f Saw manageable by the hand. . 

My buckler cut through and through, and my fword nac • 
like a handfaw. Shakefpeare's Henry I • 1 

To perform this work it is nccefiary to be provided wi 
ft rong knife and a fmall handfaw. Mortimer's Hus an V 

Ha ndsel. n. fi. [ hanfel , a firft gift, Dutch.] The firit a 
ufing anything; the firft adt of lale. , . 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our inheritance, an ^ 
hanfel or earneft of that which is to come. . 60 

Thou art joy’s handfel ; heav’n lies flat in thee, 

Subject to ev’ry mounter’s bended knee. . ; 

To HaNdsel. v. a. To ufe or do any thing the firft time. 

In timorous deer he handfels his young paws, , 

And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 0 

I’d fhow you 

How eafy ’tis to die, by my example, Dndert. 

And handfel fate before you. HANDSOME- 


Milton. 

Sandys, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 

Pcpe. 
by the 


2 


Donne. 


A 

HANDSOME, adj. [ handfaem , Dutch, ready, dexterous. ] 

’■ Re Fo d r y a thief'it’ IToTfome , as it may fern it**** 

invented for him. W 

* ^A^rbat man entered ’by*force "into a peafant’s houfe, and, 
his wife very handfome, turned the goodman out « 

dwelling. J 

1 Elegant; graceful. . . ,. , . 

3 ' That eafinefs and handfome addrefs in writing, which is 
hardeft to be attained by perfons bred in a meaner way, will 
be familiar to you. Felton on the Claffus. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a handfome fortune.. 

r. Generous; noble: as, a handfome athon. ■ 

To HaNdsome. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] lo render ele¬ 
gant or neat. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handjorning a fuit; 

To judge of lace he hath the beft conceit. 

HaNdsomely. adv. [from handfome.] 

1. Conveniently; dexteroufly. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometil 
handfomely in his way. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Where the kind nymph, changing her faultlefs fLape, 

Becomes unhandfome, handfomely to ’fcape. Waller. 

2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 

3. Elegantly; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath wrought 
it handfomely, and made a veffel thereof. Wifl. xm. 11. 

4. Liberally; generoufly. 

I am finding out a convenient place for an a!ms-houfe, 
which I intend to endow very handfotnely for a dozen fuper- 
annuated hufbar.dmen. Addifon. 

HaNdsomeness. n.f [from handfome.] Beauty; grace; 
elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a doleful coun¬ 
tenance, yet neither forgetting handfomenefs in her mourning 
garments, nor fweetnefs in her doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handfomenefs fake, it were good you hang the upper 
glafs upon a nail. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , 

In elochs, cheap handfomenefs doth bear the bell. Herbert. 

Perfons of the fairer fex like that handfomenefs for which 
they find themfelves to be the moft liked. Boyle. 

HaNdvice. n.f. [hand and vice.] A vice to hold fmall work 

Moxons Mech. Exer. 


in. 



HaNdwriting. n.f. [hand and writing.] A caft or form of 
writing peculiar to each hand. 

That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to {how; 
If the fkin were parchment, and the blows you gave me ink. 
Your own handwriting would tell you what 1 think. Shak. 
To no other caufe than the wife providence of God can be 
referred the diveifity of handwritings. Cockburn. 

HaNdy. adj. [from hand.] 

1. Executed or performed by the hand. 

Proudly vaunting, that although they were but few, yet 
they would eafily overthrow the great numbers of them, if 
ever they came to handy blows. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

Both parties now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almoft to come to handy blows. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

2. Ready ; dexterous; fkilful. 

She ftript the ftalks of all their leaves ; the beft 
She cull’d, and them with handy care file dreft. Dryden. 

The fervants wafti the platter, fcour the plate; 

And each is handy in his way. Dryden. 

3. Convenient. 

The ftrike-block is a plane Ihorter than the jointer, and is 
more handy than the long jointer. Moxons Mech. Exer. 

HaNdydandy. n.f. A play in which children change hands 
and places. 

See how yond juftice rails upon yond fimple thief! Hark in 
thine ear: change places, and, handydandy , which is the juf¬ 
tice, which is the thief. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as hands dandy. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To HANG. v. a. prefer, and part, paffi hanged or hung , an¬ 
ciently/^. [jpanjan, Saxon.] 

1. To fufpend ; to fallen in fuch a manner as to be fuftained not 
below, but above. 

Strangely vifited people he cures; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their neck c , 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His great army is utterly ruined, he himfelf {lain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and hung up before Jeru- 

faLm. South's Sermons . 

2 . 1 o place without any folid fupport. 

I hou all things haft of nothing made, 
rhat hung'Jl the folid earth in fleeting air, 

Vein’d with clear fprings, which ambient feas repair. Sandys. 

3- 1 o cboak and kill by fufpending by the neck, fo as that the 
ligature intercepts the breath and circulation. 

He hath commiffion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


Hanging fuppofes human foul and reafon; 

This animal’s below committing treafon : 

Shall he be bang’d , who never could rebel t 

That’s a preferment for Achitophel. Dryden. 

Virgil has deferibed hanging more happily than Corner. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

а. . To difplay; to {how aloft. 

This unlucky mole milled feveral coxcombs; and, like tne 
hanging out of falfe colours, made fome of them converfe with 
Rosalinda in what they thought the fpirit of her party. AddiJ. 
c To let fall below the proper fituation ; to decline. 

There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head fadly; 
but inwardly he is full of deceit. Eccluf. xix. 26. 

The beauties of this place ftiould mourn; 

Th’ immortal fruits and flow’rs at my return 

Should hang their wither’d head; for fure my breath 

Is now more pois’nous. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 

The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime; 

White lilies hang their heads, and foon decay; 

And whiter fnow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 

The cheerful birds no longer fing; 

Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 

б. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome diredtions to be moveable. 

The gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged doors 
upon them. 1 Mac. iv. 5/. 

7. To adorn by hanging upon. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night! Sh. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 

Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryden . 

8. To furnifti with ornaments or draperies fattened to the wall. 

Mufick is better in chambers wainfeotted than hanged. Bac. 

If e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altars make, 

Or I Tncreas’d them with my filvan toils. 

And hung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils, 

Give me to fcatter thefe. Dryden's JEn. 

Sir Roger has hung feveral parts of his houfe with the tro¬ 
phies of his labours. Addifon's Spectator , 

To Hang. v. n. 

1. To be fufpended ; to be fupported above, not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate diredlly did incline. 

With comely compafs and compadlure ftrong. Fairy Sfiueen., 

2. To depend ; to fall loofely on the lov/er part; to dangle. 

A tower full of afhes had a round inftrument, v/hich every 
fide hanged down. 2 Mac. xiii. 5. 

Upon her {houlders wings file wears 
Like hanging fleeves, lin’d through with ears. Hudibras . 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vice, > 

And {hakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. Dry. ) 

3. To bend forward. 

By hanging is only meant a pofture of bending forward to 
ftrike the enemy. * Addifon. 

4. To float; to play. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion hung. Prior. 

5. To be fupported by fomething raifed above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be faid to hang ; as we 
call hanging gardens fuch as are planted on the top of the 
houfe. Addifon on Italy. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

To-day might I, hanging on Hotfpur’s neck. 

Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Fauftina is c^efcribed in the form of a lady fitting upon a 
bed, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacbam. 

7. To hover; to impend. 

With this ftrange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; 

And fundry bleffings hang about his throne. 

That fpeak him full of grace. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Odious names of < 3 !ftin£lion, which had flept whfie the 
dread of popery hung over us, were revived. Atterburys Strm. 

8. To be loofely joined. 

Whither go you r* 

•-To fee your wife: is {he at home ? 

—Ay, and as idle as {he may hang together, for want of com- 
P an y- Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

9. To drag; to be incommodiouflyjoined. 

In my Lucia’s abfence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif. Cato . 

10. To be compact or united. J 

In the common caufe we are all of a piece ; we bang toge- 

. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Your device bangs very well together ; but is it not liable to 
the fame exceptions you made to fuch explications as have 
nothing but the writer’s imagination to fupport them ? Addifon. 

11. 1 o adhere. 

A cheerful temper fhines out in all her converfation, and 

diffipates 
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tUfllpates thofe apprcbenfions which hang on the timorous or 
the modeft, when admitted to her prefence. Addifon. 

Shining landfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 
thofe dark difconfolate feafons. Addifon s Spectator* 

il. To reft 

Sleep {hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

Two women, the babes hanging at their breafts, were caft 
headlong from the wall, 2 Mac. vi. 10. 

13. To be infufpenfe; to be in aftate of uncertainty. 

Thy life {hall hang in doubt before thee, and thou {halt fear 
day and night, and {halt have none aflurance of thy life. Deut. 

14. To be delayed ; to linger. 

A noble ftroke he lifted. 

Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 

On the proud creft of Satan. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. vi. 

She thrice eflay’d to fpeak: her accents hung, 

And fault’ring dy’d unfinifti’d on her tongue. Dryden. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours. Shakefp. 

Great queen ! whofe name ftrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whofe juft fceptre hangs Europa’s fcale. Prior. 

16. To be fixed or fufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates hung on all he fpoke, 

The club muft hail him mafter of the joke. Pope’s Epijiles. 

17. To have a fteep declivity. 

Suflex marl {hews itfelf on the middle of the Tides of hang¬ 
ing grounds. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Pope . 

19. To decline; to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er his fhoulders hung, 

Prefs’d with the weight of deep that tames the ftrong. Pope. 
Ha'nger. n.f [ from hang.] That by which any thing hangs: 
as, the pot hangers. 

Ha'nger. n.f. [from hang.] A fhort broad fword. 
Ha'nger-on. n. f. [from hang.] A dependant; one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 

If the wife or children were abfent, their rooms were fup- 
plied by the umbrae, or hangers-on. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two he 
reckoned his friends, and all the reft hangers-on. L’EJlrange. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on, yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. Swift. 

Ha'nging. n.f. [from hang.] Drapery hung or fattened 
againft the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left me bare to weather. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeltne* 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe. 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breakfaft was ready, he drew 
towards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon . 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls, 

And fumptuous feafts are made in fplendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with his defigns 
for tapeftry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient hang¬ 
ings. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior. 

Ha'nging. participial adj. [from hang.] 

1. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that you have a 
hanging look. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Mcafure. 

What Ethiops lips he has! 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 
1. Requiring to be punifhed by the halter. 

Ha'ngman. n.f. [hang and man.] The publick executioner. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows ; in 
his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney, b. ii. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and amen ! the other ; 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman’ s hands: 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay amen. 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, and the lit¬ 
tle hangman dare not {hoot at him. Shakefpeare. 

Who makes that noife there ? Who are you ? 

—Your friend, fir, th z hangman: you muft be fo good, fir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Men do not ftand 

In fa ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; 

Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 

I never knew a critick, who made it his bufinefs to lalh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf; 
as the hangman is generally a worfe malefactor than the crimi¬ 
nal that fuffers by his hand. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

Hank. n.f. [hank, Iflandick, a chain or coil of rope.] 

1. A {kein of thread. 

A tye ; a check; an influence. A low word. 


HAP 

Do We think we have the hank that fome gallants have n 
their trufting merchants, that, upon peril of lofing all form * 
fcores, he muft ftill go on to fupply ? Decax of P' / 

To Ha'nker. v. n. [ banktren, Dutch. ] To long impp/J: 
nately ; to have an inceflant wifli. 

And now the faints began their reign. 

For which th’had yearn’d fo long in vain, 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings. 

To fee an empire all of kings. Hudibras, p. iii. canL 2 
Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after thefe juggling aftrologers and fortune 

teiI 4 !?‘ „ L’EJlrange’s Fable's 

The {hepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant 
hankers after fomething elfe. L’E/lrange’s Fables. 

Do’ft thou not hanker after a greater liberty in fome things? 
If not, there’s no better fign of a good refolution. Ca/am. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering after 
the diverfions of the town. Addifon’s Spectator. 

The republick that fell under the fubje&ion of the duke of 
Florence, ftill retains many hankerings after its ancient li 

, , Addifon on Italy. 

Han t, for has not , or have not. 

That roguilh leer of your’s makes a pretty woman’s heart 
ake : you han’t that fimper about the mouth for nothing. Addif 
lHAP. n.f. [anhap , in Wellh, is misfortune ] 

1. Chance; fortune. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a man doth but 
chance to think well of cannot ftill have the like hap. Hooker. 

Whether art it were, or heedlefs hap. 

As through the flow’ring foreft rafh £he fled. 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flourifliing frelh leaves and blofloms did enwrap. F.§h 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L’Ejlr. 

2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Curft be good haps, and curft be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not makedefpair 
For all thefe certain blows the fureft fhield. Sidney. 

To have eje&ed whatfoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the bap 
thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, and not to be 
commanded in the word of God, might haply have pleafed 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a courfe themfelves, 
muft be glad to fee their example followed. Hooker, b. iv. 

3. Accident; cafual event; misfortune. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil baps, 
more than the victory of others got by good fortune. Knolles. 
Nor feared {he among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men; for often had {he feen 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been. Fairfax, b. vi, 
Hap-hazard. n.f. Chance; accident. 

The former of thefe is the moft fure and infallible way; but 
fo hard that all fliun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge fake. Hooker , b. i. f. 7. 

We live at haphazard, and without any infight into caufes 
and effe&s. L’Efrange. 

We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truft, and 
without ever having examined them; and then believe a whole 
fyftem, upon a prefumption that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v. n. [from the noun.] To come by accident; to 
fall out; to happen. 

It will be too late to gather provifion from abroad, for the 
furnilhing of {hips or foldiers, which peradventure may need 
to be prefently employed, aiid whofe want may hap to hazard 
a kingdom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Run you to the citadel. 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hop’d. Shak. Othello. 
In deftru&ions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 
referved are ignorant people. Bacon. 

Ha'ply. adv. [from hap.] 

1. Perhaps; peradventure; it maybe. 

This love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg'd me faft afleep. Shakefpeare. 

To warn 

Us, haply too fecure, of our difeharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. xi. 

Then haply yet your breaft remains untouch’d, 

Though that feems ftrange. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for inftruc- 
tion of any other ftate, that may haply labour under the like 
circumftances. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

By chance; by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim the ocean ftream, 

Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of fome fmall night-feunder’d IkifF 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide. Miltons Paradife Lof, b. i* 

Ha'peess. adj. [from hap.] Unhappy; unfortunate; lucklefs» 
unlucky. 1 
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fj/iblefs A->eon, whom the fates have mark 0 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifliap ! Shakefpeare. 

Here hatlefs Icarus had found his part. 

Had not the father's grief regain’d his art. Dryden s Mn. 

Did his haplefs paflion equal mule, 

I would refufe the blifs. Smith’s Phaedra and Htppolttus. 

To Ha'ppen. v. n. [from hap.'] 

P - To fall out; to chance; to come to pals. 

Brintr forth your ftrong reafons, and (hew us what (hall 
- ® JJ. XI. 22. 

Sav not I have finned, and what harm hath happened unto 
J Eccluf. V. 4. 

“if it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprized, as if fome unexpeaed thing had 
happened to thee. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

2. To light; to fall by chance; 

I have happened on tome other accounts relating to morta- 
]ities> Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ha'ppily. adv. [from happy.] 

1. Fortunately; luckily; fuccefsfully. 

Were {he as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick Teas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare, 

Preferr’d by conquett, happily o’erthrown. 

Falling they rife to be with us made one. WBier* 

Neither is it to trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy- 
end happily ; for ’tis more difficult to fave than kill. Dryden* 

2. Addrefsfully; gracefully ; without labour. 

Form’d by thy converfe^, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to feverc. Pope ; 

3. In a ftate of felicity: as, he lives happily. 

4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe happily is written 
erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing more I {hall wifli you to defire of them, who 
happily may perufe thefe two treatifes. Digby. 

Ha'ppiness. n.f. [from happy.] 

1. Felicity; ftate in which the defires are fatisfied. 

Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, to far as poflibly 
may be attained; the full pofiefiion of that which limply for 
kfelf is to bedefired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
fort the contentation of our defires, the higheft degree of all 
our perfection. Hooker, b. i. 

Oh! happinefs of fweet retir’d content. 

To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the fame thing is not good to every man 
alike: this variety of purfuits {hews, that every one does not 
place his happinefs in the fame thing. Locke. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace; 

Certain graces and kappincjjes * peculiar to every language, 
give life and energy to the words; Denham* 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 

For there’s a happinefs as well as care. Pope on Criticifm* 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky for luck.] 

1 • In a ftate of felicity; in a ftate where the defire is fatisfied. 

Ft. other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. Sidney. 

Am I happy in thy news ? 

*—Il to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Truth and peace, and love* {hall ever Ihine 
About the fupreme throne 

Of him, t’ whofe happy making fight alone, 

When once our heav’nly guided foul lhall climb. Miltort. 
though the prefence of imaginary good t cannot make us 
happy^ the abfence of it may make us miferable. Addifon. 

2. Lucky; fuccefsful; fortunate. 

Chymifts have been more happy in finding experiments than 
the caufes of them. B oyle. 

Yet m this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply’d him with this happy thought. Dryden. 

3* Addrefsful; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another excels in a 
rejoinder. 

Ha queton. n.f A piece of armour. Spenfer 

Hara ngue. n.f. [ harangue, French. The otiginal of the 
.ench word is much queftioned : Menage thinks it a corrup¬ 
tion of hearing , Englifh ; Junius imagines it to be difeours au 
rang, to a circle, which the Italian arringo feems to favour. 
1 erha P s ma y be or are, or orationare, orationer, oraner 

aranger, haranguer.] A fpeech; a popular oration. 

Gray-headcd men, and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aliemble, and harangues are heard ; but toon 
In factious oppofition. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi- 

iNothing can better improve political fchoolboys than 
art of making’ plaufible or implaufible harangues, aaainft 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine. & Swift. 
A multitude of preachers neglect method in their harangl * 



Watts’s Improvement of the Mind* 
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To Hara'ngue. v* n. [haranguer, French.] To make a 

fpeech; to pronounce an oration. 

Hara'nguer. n.f. [from harangue.] Anqjator; a publick 
fpeaker : generally with fome mixture of coittempt. 

To Ha'rass. v. a. [ haraffer, French, from haraffe , a heavy 
buckler, according to Du Cauge.] To weary; to fatigue; to 
tire with labour and uneafinefs. 

Thefe troops came to the army but the day before,. karafjed 
with a long and wearifome march. Bacon’s War with Spain* 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain ; 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 

And harafs’d out with duty. Dry An’s Spanijh Fryar* 

Nature opprefs’d, and harafs’d out with care, . ^ 

Sinks down to reft. Addifon s Cato* 

Ha'rass. n.f. [from the verb.] Waftc; difturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The harafs of their land, befet me round. Miltons Agonifl* 
Ha'rbinger. n.f. [herberger , Dutch, one who goes to pro¬ 
vide lodgings or an harbour for thofe that follow.] A fore¬ 
runner ; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Sh. Mach* 
I’ll be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. Mach* 
Sin, and her fhadow death, and mifery. 

Death’s harbinger. Milt. Par. Lof, b. ix. /. 13. 

And now of love they treat, ’till th’ evening ftar. 

Love’s harbinger, appear d. A lilt. Par. Loft, A xi. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is fent harbinger , who all 
Invites. Miltoris Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden* 

HA'RBOUR. n.f [herberge, French; her berg, Dutch 5 albergo, 
Italian.] 

1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryd. Fables* 
Doubly curs’d 

Be all thofe eafy fools who give it harbour. Rowe’s J. Shores 

2. A port or haven for {hipping. 

Three of your argofies , 

Are richly come to harbour fuddenly. Shakef Merch . of Ven* 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake; 

A fpacious hofpitable harbour make. Addifm on Italy* 

3. An afylum ; a flielter; a place of fhelter and fecurity. 

To Ha'rbour. v.n. [from the noun.] To receive entertain¬ 
ment ; to fojourn; to tak;e fhelter. , 

This night let’s harbour here in York. Shakef Henry VI. 
They are fent by me. 

That they fhould harbour where their lord would be. Shakef* 
Southwards they bent their flight. 

And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night: 

Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail; 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden* 

Let me be grateful; but let faf from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling look. 

And fervile flatteryj that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Phillips. 

To Ha'rbour. v. a. 

1. To entertain ; to permit to refide: 

My lady bids me tell you, that though flie harbours you as 
her uncle, {he’s nothing allied to your diforders. Shakefpeare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. King Lear: 

Let not your gentle breaft harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. R owe ' s Royal Convert . 

Vve owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laft extremities. Pope 

„ H °w peopto, fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of liberty* 
mould be capable of harbouring fuch weak fuperftition; and 
that to much bravery and fo much folly can inhabit the fame 
brealts. p 

2. To fhelter; to fecure. 

Harbour yourfelf this night in this cattle, becaufe the time 
requires it; and, in truth, this country is very dangerous tor 
murthering thieves to truft a deeping life amon g them. SidZ 
Harbourage, n.f. [herher gage, Fr. kom harbour. 1 Shelter- 

Let in us your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 

Forewearied in this aflion of fwift fpeed, 

"j tn sa 

Harbrough for harbour. « r 

7 Spenfer. 

* HARD. 
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HARD. adj. [j)ear&, Saxoh; hard, Dutch ] ■ 

i. Firm; refilling penetration or feparation; not foft; not eafy 
to be pierced or broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe. 

More hard than is the ftone whereof ’tis rais’d; 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Denied me to come in. Sbakefpeare's King Lear, 

n. Difficult; not eafy to the intellect. 

Some difeafes, when they are eafy to be cured, are bard to 
be known. Sidney , b. ii. 

The bard caufes they brought unto Mofes; but every fmall 
matter they judged themfelves. Kx. xviu. 26. 

When bard words, jealoufies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears. Hudibras , p. i. 

’Tis hard to fay if Clymene were mov’d 
More by his pray’r, whom Ihe fo dearly lov’d, 

Or more with fury fir’d. Drydcn. 

As for the hard words, which I was obliged to ufe, they are 
either terms of art, or fuch as I fubftituted in place of others 
that were too low. # Arbutbnot . 

Difficult of accomplishment; full of difficulties. 

Is anything too hard for the Lord? Gen. xviii. 14* 

Poflefs 

As lords a fpacious world, t’ our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev’d. Miltoris Par, Loft, b. x. 

Long is the way 

And hard, that out of hell leads up to light: 

Our prifon Strong. Milton's Paradife Lofty b. ii. 

He now difeerned he was wholly to be on the defenfive, 
and that was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe fymptoms, and 
are harder of cure, than flefhy ones. Wifemaii on Inflammation . 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dry den's Ain. 

Painful; diftrefsful; laborious. 

Rachael travelled, and She had hard labour. Gen. xxxv. 16. 

Worcester’s horfe came but to-day; 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horfe is half, of himfelf. Sbakejp. Henry IV. 
Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leffened and di¬ 
minished his army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When SebaStian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden s Don Sebaftian. 

A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to the neceffity 
of having twice as much victuals as one under no neceffity to 
work. Cheyne s Phil. Princ . 

. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous. 

The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very hard 
one. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 23. 

Whom fcarce my Sheep, and fcarce my painful plough, 
The needful aids of human life allow ; 

So wretched is thy fon, fo hard a mother thou. Dryden 
If you thought that hard upon you, we would not refufe 
you half your time. Dryden s Jnven. Dedication . 

It will be a loft to all thofe, who have their eftates in money, 
of one third of their eftates; which will be a very hard cafe 
upon a great number of people. Locke. 

No people live with more eafe and profperity than the fub- 
je£ls of little commonwealths ; as, on the contrary, there are 
none who fuffer more under the grievances of a hard govern¬ 
ment than the fubjeefts of little principalities. Addifon. 

Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay or do 
very hard or offenfive things. Atterbury s Sermons . 

To find a bill that may bring punifhment upon the inno¬ 
cent, will appear very hard. Swift. 

Sower ; rough; fevere. 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? Shak. 
Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov’ft me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Sbakefpeare. 

Abfalom and Achitophcl he thinks is a little hard on his 
fanatick patrons. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

Some hard rumours have been tranfmitted from t’other fide 
the water, and rumours of the fevereft kind. Swift. 

8. Infenfible; untouched. 

If I by chance fucceed 
In what I write, and that’s a chance indeed. 

Know I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard , 

Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryd. Perf. 
Unhappy ; vexatious. 

It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, that fo 
excellent a fruit, which profpers among all our neighbours, 
will not grow here. 'Temple. 

10. Vehement; keen; fevere; as, a hard Winter. 

. Unreafonable; unjuft. 

It is a little hard , that in an affair of the laft confequence to 
the very being of the clergy, this whole reverend body 
fhould be the foie perfons not confulted. Swift. 

It is the hardejl eafe in the world, that Steele fhould take 


■ 
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up the reports of his fa&icn, and put them off as additional 
fears. « . 1 

12. Forced; not eafily granted. 

If we allow the firft couple, at the end of ohe hund d 
years, to have left ten pair of breeders, which is no hard fa ■ 
pofition; there would arife from thefe, in fifteen bunded 
years, a greater number than the earth was capable of ft,,/!* 

13. Powerful. ' 

The flag was too hard for the horfe, and the horfe fl| es f or 

fuccour to one that’s too hard for him, and rides the one to 
death, and outright kills the other. L'EJlranges F a bl 

Let them confider the vexation they are treafuring up f 0 j 
themfelves, by ftruggling with a power which will be always 
too hard for them. Addifn's Freeholder 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is too har'd 
for him, with flynefs turns the difeourfe. Watts 

14. Auftere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, fet veffels of wine over againft the 
noon fun, which calleth out the more oily fpirits, and leaveth 
the fpirit more four and hard. Bacon's Natural Hi/lorv, 

j ^ Un »./!■» . A*iT. a/] 


Harfli; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloufly tied to the practice of the ancients 
make their figures harder than even the marble itfelf. Dryden. 

His didlion is hard, his figures too bold, and his tropesj 
particularly his metaphors, insufferably flrained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

You have got a famous victory: there are bonfires decreed* 
and, if the times had not been hard, my billet fhould have 
burnt too. Dryden's Spanijh Frjar. 

17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 

Hard. adv. [bar do , very old German.] 

1. Clofe; near. 

Hard by was a houfe of pleafure, built for a Summer re¬ 
tiring place. Sidney. 

They doubted a while what it fhould be, ’till it was caft up 
even hard before them ; at which time they fully faw it was a 
man. Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard by a foreft’s fide, 

Far from refort of people that did pafs 
In travel to and fro. Fairy tieen , b. i. 

Scarce had he faid, when hard at hand they fpie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered. Fairy Sheen. 
When thefe marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
mafter and main exercife. Sbakefpeare's, Othello. 

Abimeleck went hard unto the door of the tower, to bum 
it with fire. Judg, ix. 52. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton: 

2. Diligently; laborioufly;. inceffantly; vehemently; ear- 
neftly; importunately. 

Geneura rofe in his defence, 

And pray’d fo hard for mercy from the prince, 

That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryden, 
An ant works as hard as a man who fhould carry a very 
heavy load every day four leagues. Addifon s Guardian. 

Whoever my unknown correfpondent be, he preffes hard 
for an anfwer, and is earneft in that point. Atterbury. 

3. Uneafily; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant fhall play the cur with him,^ look: 
you it goes hard. Shake], Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

4. Vehemently; diftrefsfully. _ 

The queftion is hard fet, and we have reafon tououbt. Bis. 
A ftag, that was hard fet by the huntfmen, betook himfel 
to a ft all for fanfluary. L'Eflrenge . 

5. Faft; nihibly. 

The Philiftines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sa. xxxi. • 
The wolves fcampered away as hard as they could drive. 

L'Eflrange's Fables. 

6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring labour. 

Solid bodies forefhow rain, as boxes and pegs or wo 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon's Natural nipry 

7. Tempeftuoufly; boifteroufly. . ,, nc 

When the North wind blows -hard, and it rains fad!ly, n 
but fools fit down in it and cry; wife people defend them e' 
againft it. Baylor's Rule of living holy 

Ha'rdbound. adj. [hard and bound .] Coftive. 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear, 

And drains from hardbound brains eight lines a year. r 
To Ha'RDEn. v. n. \from hrarti.] To grow hard. .. 

The powder of loadftone and flint, by the addition 0 
of*eggs and gum-dragon, made intopafte, will in a } 
harden to the hardnefs of a ftone. Bacon's hatura J 
To Ha'rden. v. a. [from hard.] 

1 . To make hard ; to indurate. ^ 

Sure he, who firft the paffage try’d, / 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, y 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, ry r M. 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. 'Jnljih. 

A piece of the hardened mzr\. hv0Award on JJ 

2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make impudent. 

3. To confirm in wickednefs* to make obdurate, jg u ( 
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But exhort one another daily, left any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulnefs of fin, Hebr. iii. 13. 

He ftiftened his neck, and hardened, his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Cbro. x**vi. 13. 

It is a melancholy confideration, that there fhould be feveral 
among us fo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper 
fubjeft for ajeft. Addifon's Freeholder. 

4. To make infenfible; to ftupify. 

Our religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
ftoick, who had by obftinate principles hardened himfelf 
againft all fenfe of pain ; biit an example of a man like our- 
ifelves, that had a tender fenfe of the leaft differing, and yet 
patiently endured the greateft. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have ah addition of 
weight on my fpirits fince we loft him. Swift to Pope. 

£. To make firm ; to endue with conftancy. 

Then fhould I yet have comfort ? yea, I would harden ifiy- 
felf in forrow. Job vi. 10. 

One raifes the foul, arid hardens it to virtue; the other 
foftens it again, and unbends it into vice. Dryden. 

Ha'rdener. n. f [from harden .] One that makes any thing 
hard. 

HardfaVoured. adj. [hard-and flavour.] Coarfeof feature; 
harfh of countenance. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ears. 

Stiffen thefinews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguife fair nature with hardfavour'd looks. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpefl. Shake/p. Henry V. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the fifter hard- 
favoured. L' Eflrange. 

When Vulcan came into the world he was fo hardfavoured 
. that both his parents frowned on him. Dryden . 

Hardha'nded. adj. [hard and hand.] Coarfe; mechanick; 
one that has hands hard with labour. 

What are they that do play it ? 

—Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 

Which never labour’d in their minds ’till now. Sbakefpeare. 
Hardhead, n.f [hard and head.] Clafh of heads ; manner 
of fighting in which the combatants dafh their heads toge¬ 
ther. 6 

I have been at hardhead with your butting citizens; I have 
TT routed y° ur herd, I have difperft them. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
Hardhearted, adj. [hard and heart.] Cruel; inexorable; 
mercilefs; pitilefs; barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncom- 
paflionate. 0 

..Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world; 

My foul to heav’n Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Gan you be fo hardhearted to deftroy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy l Dryden. 

r'PT a g° od - natu rcd man, mas very hard- 
hearted to his fitter Peg. Arbuthmt's Hijl. of John Bull 

Hardhe'artedness. n f. ffroni, hardhearted.] Cruelly, wan 
of tendernefe; want of compaffion. y 

JSas&r 1 " o "” '• ~ - “w- 

How black- and bafe a vice ingratitude is, may be feTnln 
thofe vices which it is always in combination witfo pride and 

HalT fd ? r - Wam t con! P affio "- South'!Sermons 

tin V dh d ”‘f s 1S an effemial in the charafler of a liber- 

K“ri''fiL rr “ i ' r41 

a., ** „ „ „ r , „ 

RnUl /r , haVe thls about you, ^ 

Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall, 

Ha'rd.mTnt. n f rtom T^' Mihm ' 

Courage; ftout {iJ. bZetffi ’ ^ 

But full of fire and greedy hardiment. 

The youthful knight could no, for au^it be ftaid. Fa 

On the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank, ^ 

Wrngle oppofmon, hand to hand, ’ 

He d.d confound ,he belt part of an hour 

ZeS g Z S j,lr-' ,t Wi u th S reat Giendower. Shak HIV 
Ha'rdzne ^ fl0Wed her hardiment. Fairf 

t. Hardflfip 8 ; fo/gue fr ° m ^ ^ 

S cr . and all laldiljV h3riygreat endurcrs of cold, hun- 
2 ' ^toutnefs; courage; bravery. Spenfer. 

CIrkVT fuch powers ,eft at home, 

C nnor defend our own doors from the dov. 

The n, b W °/ r ,‘ ed; and our nati °o lofe 

Perkin Z eathelfd'f a 1 d P ° liCy - Sh “¥p- Henry V 

in number .fof in ^ hffnl “FT* ^ allnati ^ neith« 
“ntemptible. ba >atr.ejs and courage of their perfons 

He has the courage of a rat-; 1 Bacon s Henry VII. 

i Locke. 
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Criminal, as you are, you avenge yourfelf againft the hardu 
nefs of one that fhould tell you of it. Spectator. 

3. Effrontery; confidence. 

Hardla'boured. adj. [bard and labour.] Elaborate; ftudied ; 
diligently wrought. . 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 

While my hardlabour'd poem pines, 

Unfold upon the printer’s lines. Sivifto 

Ha/rdly. adv. [from hard .] 

1. With difficulty ; not eafily. 

For the moft part it fo falleth out, touching things which 
generally are received, that although in themfelves they be 
moft certain, yet, becaule men prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardliefl able to bring fuch proof of their certainty as 
may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly and befides expedition 
they require the fame at our hands. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

There are but a few, and they endued with great ripenefs 
of wit and judgment, free from all fuch affairs as might trou ¬ 
ble their meditations, inftrudled in the fharpeft and fubtleft: 
points of learning; who have, and that very hardly, been 
able to find otit but only the immortality of the foul. Hooker. 

God hath delivered a law as (harp as the two-edged fword, 
piercing the very clofeft and moft unfearchable corners of the 
heart, which the Jaw of nature can hardly, human laws by no 
means, poffibly reach unto. Hooker, b. i. 

There are in living creatures parts that riourifh and repair 
eafily, and parts that nourifh arid repair hardly. Bacon . 

The barks of thofe trees are more'clofe and foft than thofe 
of oaks and afhes, whereby the mofs can the hardlier iffue 
out ^ Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Ealfe confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly laid 
^ 0WJ1 ' South's Sermons . 

The father, mother, daughter they invite; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaft. Dry dent 

Recov’ring hardly what he loft before. 

His right endears it much, his purchafe more. Dryden B 

2. Scarcely ; fcant; not lightly. 

1 he fifh that once was caught, new bait will hardly bite. 

Fairy Ffueen, b.n. cant. 1, 
They are worn, lord conful, fo 
That we Ihall hardly in our ages fee 

Their banners wave again. Shake/peare’s Contdanus. 

Hardly ihall you find any one fo bad, but he defires the 
tredit of being thought good. South's Sermons. 

I he wand’nng breath was on the wing to part. 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. Dryden. 

I here is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 
near alliance with fome of that body. Swift 

3. Grudgingly; as an injury. J ° 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this prefence, I defire 

•Ejr&s,*. *■*•*«* m 

If there are fome reafons inducing you to think hard- 
y of our laws, are thofe re&fons demonftrative, are they 
neceffary or meer poffibilities only ? Hooker, Preface 

5 - Rtgoroufly • oppreflively. 1 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. Clarendi 
1 hey are now in prifon, and treated hprdly 'enough; for 
re are fift ee n dead within two years. Addifon on Italy. 

1 hey have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, where he 
has m many things been hardly ufed. ’ %Zi f t 

6 . Unwelcomely; harffily. owijt. 

thpm Ch information ’ ev « n from thofe who have authority over 
them, copies very hardly and harihly to a grown man ? aid 
however foftened, goes but ill down? S W "» 

7. Not foftly; not tenderly; not delicately. 

so w?iod?’d er canopr ’ bare earth 'H» _ 

A ,^ 1S time my hardmGuth'd courfers to controul. 

Apt to run not, and trangrefs the goal. 

And therefore I conclude. * Drvfo* P u 

But who can youth, let loofe to vice, rfjn? kU 

fcrr he ha : dmi *f d horfe fras got the rein, 

ne s patt thy pow’r to ftop. ty , 

Hardness, n.f [f rom hard.] dryden s Juvenal. 

1. Durity; power of refiftance in bodies. 

up mattes'of'l felffofobl[k7fo f t|?^hfwhoTe^d^ th3t 
fiJy change its figure. whole does not ea- 

From the varivus combination*; nf fkor*. r 1 Locke . 
all the varieties of the bodies formrH corptifclps happen 
tafte, fmell ,i,M 2^°"^ them > colour, 

2. Difficulty to be underwood . P Woodward. 

T r. , , 1 found 

V fo from r ” ?? bo i om > whofe containing 
is fo from fenfe ui hardnefs, that I can & 

Make no colleaion of it er i r , „ 

Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline . 

3 * Difficulty 
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3. Difficulty to be accomplifhed. 

It was time now or never to fharpen my intention to pierce 
through the hardnefs of this entcrprize. _ Sidney. 

Concerning the duty itfelf; the hardnefs thereof is not luch 
as needeth much art. Hooker , b.v. f 3 1 • 

4. Scarcity; penury. 

The tenants poor, the hardnefs of the times. 

Are ill excufes for a fervant’s crimes. Swift. 

5. Obduracy; profligatenefs. 

Every commiffion of fin introduces unto the foul a certain 
de&tee of hardnefs, and an aptnefs to continue in that fin. 

J v South's Sermons. 

6. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardnejs ot 
their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make up 
what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray, 

7. Keennefs ; vehemence of weather or feafons. 

If the hardnefs of the Winter fhould fpoil them, neither the 
lofs of feed nor labour will be much. Mortimers Husbandry. 

8. CrueltV of temper; favagenefs; harfhnefs; barbarity. 

We will afk. 

That if We fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. * Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

They quicken (loth, perplexities unty, . 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham. 
b. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the painters, 
and to make many ample folds, which are infufferable hard- 
neffes , and more like a lock than a natural garment. Dryden. 

10. Faulty parfimony; flinginefs. 

Ha'rdock. n.f I ifuppofe the fame with burdock. 

Why he was met ev’n now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

With haddocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. Shakefp. 
Hards, n. f The refufe or coarfer part of flax. 

Hardship, n.f. [from hard.] 

1. Injury; oppreffion. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con¬ 
quered for them; and fo, are we, to recover the effetfs of their 
hardjhips upon us. Swift. 

2. Inconvenience; fatigue. , 

They were expofed to hardjloip and penury. Sprat s Serm. 

You could not undergo the toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardjhips that your leaders bore. Addif Cato. 

In journeys or at home, in war or peace, < 

By hardjhips many, many fall by eafe. Prior. 

Ha'rdwAre. n.f. [hard and ware.] Manufa£lures of metal. 
HAdwareman, n.f. [hardware and man.] A maker or 
feller of metalline manufactures. 

One William Wood, an hardwareman, obtains by fraud a 
patent in England to coin io8,coo 1 . in copper to pafs in 
Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or refufe. hwijt. 

HA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French.] 

2. Bold; brave; flout; daring. 

Try the imagination of fome in cock-fights, to make one 
cock more hardy, and the other more cowardly. Bacon. 

Recite 7 

The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight ( 

Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryd. Fables. 3 
Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach 
which is prepared for thofe, who dare venture to diffent from 
the received opinions of their country ? Cocke. 

Could thirft of vengeance, and defire of fame, 

Excite the fertiale breaft with martial flame ? 

And {hall not love’s diviner pow’r infpire 

More hardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire t trior : 

2. Strong; hard; firm. . , . , . 

Is a man confident of his prefect ftrength ? An unwhol- 
fome blaft may fhake in pieces his hardy fabrick. South. 

3. Confident; firm. . . r . .1 

Hare and Here, differing in pronunciation only, figmfy both 

an army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army; 
Hare,nan, a chief man in the ztmy ■, Herwm, a vuSonous 
army; which are much like Stratocles, Pelemanhus, and Hegt- 
fifiratus among the Greeks. Gthfon s Camden. 

HARE. w. f [ bapa, Saxon ; karh, Erie.] « 

1. A fmall quadruped, with Jong ears and fhort tail, that moves 
by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity; 
the common game of hunters. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

_Yes 

As fparrows, eagles; or the hare , the lion. Shakefp. Macb. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwilt grey- 
hounds courfing a good flout and well breathed hare. ■More. 

Your dreffings muff be with Galen’s powder and hare s lur. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Tbomf. Autumn. 

2. A conflellation. 

The hare appears, whofe aftive rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech, 
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To Hare. v. n. [harier , French.] To fright; to hurry with 
terrour. 

To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. Locke. 
Ha'rebell. n.f [hare and bell.] A blue flower campaniform. 
Thou fhalt not lack 

The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The azur’d harebell , like thy veins. Shakefp. Cymbcine. 
Harebrained, adj. [from hare the verb and brain.] Volatile; 
unfettled; wild ; fluttering ; hurried. 

That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when 
others are weary of it* Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ha'refoot. n.f. [hare and foot.] 

1. A bird. Airjworth. 

2. An herb. Ainftvorih , 

Ha'relip. n.f. A fiffure in the upper lip with want of fub- 

flance, a natural defeat. Quincy. 

The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their iffue Hand ; 

Never mole, harelip , nor fear, . , 

Shall upon their children be. Shakef Midf. Night's Dream. 
The third flitch is performed with pins or needles, as in 
harelips. # Ik ifeman's Surgery . 

Ha'resear. n.f. [bupleurum, Latin.] A plant. 

The charadlers are: the leaves grow alternately upon the 
branches, and for the mofl part furround the ftalk, having no 
footflalk : the feeds are oblong, fmooth, and furrowed. Miller. 
Ha'rier. n. f. [from hare.] A dog for hunting hares. AinJvj. 
To Hark. v.n. [Contra&ed from hearken.] To liflen. 


H A R 


The king, ? 

To me inveterate, harks my brother’s fuoT. Shakefpeare. 
Pricking up his ears, to hark 

If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibray p. iii. 

Hark, inter]. [It is originally the imperative of the verb hark. ] 
Lift ! hear ! liflen! 

What harmony is this ? My good friends, hark ! Shahj. 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece of flefb, 
and called out, hark ye, friend, you may make the beft of 
your purchafe. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Hark ! methinks the roar that late purfu’d me, 

Sinks like the mUrmurs of a falling wind. Rowe's Ja. Shore. 
Hark how loud the woods 

Invite you forth ! Jhomfons Springe 

Harl. n.f. 

1. The filaments of flax. 

2. Any filamentous fubftance. 

The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, willow, 
or harl, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Harlequin, n.f [This name is faid to have been given by 
Francis of France to a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more probably from a 
Famous comedian that frequented M. Hardy's houfe, whom 
his friends called Harlequino, little Harley. 7 rev.] A buf¬ 
foon who plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack-pudding, 

a zani. , 

The joy of a king for a vi&ory mull not be like that dt 

a harlequin upon a letter from his mi ft refs. Dryden. 

The man in graver tragick known. 

Though his beft part long fince was done. 

Still on the ftage defires to tarry; 

And he who play’d the harlequin. 

After the jeft ftill loads the feene, , 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. Crier. 

HA'RLOT. n. f. [ herlodes, Welfh, a girl. Others for t»n- 
let, a little whore. Others from the name of the mother ot 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer for a ovv 
male drudge.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 

Awav, my difpofition, and poffefs me with 
Some llrlot'l fpirit. „ Siate/p. 

They help thee by fuch aids as geefe and harlots. Ben. pwj. 

The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryd. jm * 
Ha'rlotry. n. f [from harlot.] 

1 The trade of a harlot; fornication. 

Nor fhall, 

From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gainft harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. Dryd. j 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peevifh felf-will’d harlotry, „ w 

That no perfuafion can do good upon. Shakefp. tun ; 
HARM. n.f. [Jjeapm, Saxon.] 

1. Injury; crime; wickednefs. 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of ourfelves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wife powers 
Deny us for our good. Shakef Ant. *dO** 

They fhould be fuffered to write on : it would ^ 
out of harms way, and prevent them from evil cour 
To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 

What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or lult ^ 

I faw’t not, thought it not, it harm'd not me. oM • 
Paffions ne’er could grow 

To harm another, or impeach your -reft. A f te r 


After their young are hatched, they brood them under their 

■ left the cold, and fometimes the heat, fhould harm 
w ,ngs, left the , Ri ^ ^ Creation. 

Harmful, adj. [harm and fill.] Hurtful; mifehievous; 

noxious; injurious; detrimental. 

His dearly loved Iquire 
His fpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 

Whofe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire. 

Had riven many a breaft with pike-head fquare. Fa. Queen. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature lefs, becaufe he fees 
the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, with¬ 
out any mixture of harmful quality. Ra’eigb's Hiflory . 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 

And fleepy poppies harmful harvefts yield. Dryden's Georg. 

Harmfully, adv. [from harmful.] Hurtfully; noxioufly; 

detrimentally. ..... n . 

A fcholar is better occupied in playing or fleeping, than 
/pending his time not only vainly, but harmfully in fuch kind 
of exercife. Afchain's Schoolmafler. 

Ha'rmfulness, n.f [from harmful. ] Hurtfulnefs; mif- 
chievoufnefs;. noxioufnefs. 

Ha'rmless. adj. [from harm.] 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies harmlefs in themfelves, and hurtful 
only in refpe<5l of number, was it amifs to decree that thofe 
things that were leaft needful, and newlieft come, fhould be 
the firft that were taken away ? Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her mafter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2 . Unhurt; undamaged. 

The fhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or at 
leaft to fave himfeif harmlefs, and therefore fuit his work 
{lightly, according to a flight price. Raleigh’s Effays. 

Harmlessly, adv. [from harmlefs.] Innocently; without 
hurt; without crime. 

He fpent that day free from worldly trouble, harmlefsly , 
and in a recreation that became a churchman. Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but fall harm- 
lefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 

Ha'rmlessness. n.f. [from harmlefs.] Innocence; freedom 
from injury or hurt. 

When, through taftelefs flat humility, 

In dough-bak’d men fome harmlejfnefs we fee, C 

’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. 3 
Compare the harmlejfnefs, the credulity, the tendernefs, the 
modefly, and the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels, 
which is in youth untainted, with the mifehievoufnefs, the 
flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the falfhood, and the con¬ 
firmed obfiinacy in an aged long-pra£lifed Tinner. South. 

Ha'rmoN'Ical. 7 adj. [a^/xovixof ; harmonique , French.] Pro- 

Ha'rmonick. 5 portioned to each other; adapted to each 
other; concordant; mufical. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all har- 
monical ufe, one half note to be interpofed. Bacon's N. Hijl: 

FIar mom cal founds, and difeordant founds, are both aeftive 
and pofitive; but blucknefs and darknefs are, indeed, but pri- 
vatives. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 

Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 

Harmonious, adj. [ harmonieux , French, from harmony.] 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts proportioned to each 
other. 

All the wide-extended fky, ^ 

And all th ' harmonius worlds on high, C 

And Virgil’s facred work fhall dye. Cowley. ) 

God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beauti¬ 
ful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we muff bring it home piece^meal. Locke. 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; mufical. 

Harmony in wedded pair. 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton. 
Iheverfe ot Chaucer is not harmonious to us: they who 
lived with him, and fome time after him, thought it mufical. 

74, / , Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

‘-omously. odv. [from harmonious.] 

J - Vith juft adaptation and proportion of parts to each other. 

Mot chaos-like, together crufh’d and bruis’d ; 

But as the world, harmonioufly confus’ft: 

Vherc order in variety we fee, 

Thl W n Cr uV tl ’ J °!t gh a " things difFer ’ the 7 a 2 re e- Pope. 
Ihould be Vl d,fta " ces ’ m . otions ’ and quantities of matfer 

vw t ; „f f ° rr tel Y. an f •httrmmtmfly adjufted in this great 

matoL f 7 fyfte T’ 13 „ above the fortuitous hits of blind 

muft certain,y flow f r/v* ernai 

*■ ! with concord of founds. } ' Smn °” S - 

t>incd We a, d 0 A UPOn - t ^T Id , aS amufical inftrument, well- 
WO tv harmonioufly ftruck, we ought not therefore to 

«°'% the inftrument, but him that makes the mufick 

Still,nyfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol 
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HarmoNiousness. n.f. [from harmonious.] Proportion 3 
muficalnefs. 

To Ha'rmonize. v. a. [from harmony.] To adjuft in fit pro¬ 
portions ; to make mufical. 

Love firft invented verl 
The motion meafur’d, he, 

HA'RMONY n.f. [ cLopovtocnarmome, rre 

1. The juft adaptation of one part to another. 

The pleafures of the eye and ear are but the effe£ls of equa¬ 
lity, good proportion, or correfpondence; fo that equality 
and correfpondence are the caufes of harmony. Bacon. 

The harmony ok things, 

As well as that of founds, from difeord fprings. Denham. 
Sure infinite wifdom muft accomplifh all its works with con- 
fummate harmony, proportion, and regularity. Cheyne. 

2. Juft proportion of found; mufical concord. 

Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different founds 
united. Watts's Logick. 

3. Concord; correfpondent fentiment* 

In us both one foul, 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair \ 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton. 

I no fooner in my heart divin’d. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet! Milton. 
HA'RNESS. n.f. [ harnois , French, fuppofed from tern or 
hiern, Runnick; hiairn , Welfh and Erfe, iron.] 

1. Armour ; defenfive furniture of war. 

A goodly knight, all drefs’d in harnefs meet. 

That from his head no place appeared to his feet. F. Qiteen. 
Doff thy harnefs , youth : 

I am to-day i’ th’ vein of chivalry. Shakefp. Troil. and Creff. 

Of no right, nor colour like to right. 

He doth fill fields with harnefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Were I a great man, I fhould fear to drink : 

Great men fhould drink with harnefs on their throats. Shah. 

2. The traces of draught horfes, particularly of carriages cf 
pleafure or flate: of other carriages we fay geer. 

Or wilt thou ride ? 7 'hy horfes fhall be trapp’d. 

Their harnefs fludded all with gold and pearl. Shakefpeare . 
Their fteeds around. 

Free from their harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. Dryden. 
To HaNness. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in armour. 

He was harnejl light, and to the field goes he. Shakefp. 
Full fifty years, hamef’d in rugged fteel, 

I have endur’d the biting Winter’s blaft. Roive . 

2. To fix horfes in their traces. 

Before the door her iron chariot flood. 

All ready harneffed for journey new. Fairy Queen, b. 1 : 
Harnefs the horfes, and get up the horfemen, and ftand 
forth with your helmets. J er% x j v j # 4# 

When I plow my ground* my horfe is harneffed and chained 
to my plough. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To the harneffed yoke 

WADil> hey !- en r d theIr fooulder, and begin their toil. Thomfon. 
n i T* LfrearP? Saxon; harpe, French. It is ufed through 
both the Teutomck and Roman dialeds, and has been Ions: 
in ufe. ° 

Romanufqi lyrd plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa, Ven. Fort.] 

1. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire and ftruck with the 
nnger. 

Arion, when through tempefts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas. 

Through the fweet mufick which his harp did make, 
AJlur d a dolphin him from death to eafe. Stenfer. 

n ^ iey i t ? UCh d ^ heir S 0,den harps, and hyming praisM 
God and his works. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire, 

a. AlonMadon" 2 ’ AP ° U ° ^ 

harp, and through the liquid fkies 
helhell, as lighteft, firft begins to rife; 

1 his when fweet Orpheus ftruck, to lift’ning rocks 

To HaY™ g T,> and earS t0 wither ’ d oaks. Creech's Manlius. 
To Harp, v.n [harper, French, from the noun.l 

1. To play on the harp. J 

Th 1 nl‘wT iCe rr harpers with their harps. Rev. 

cxcent t g h S T , - h0U j'n- H Vmg found ’ whether pipe or harp, 

knornwh ey ^ ip a e ^; n f^ in thefounds > be 

The helmed cherubim, 1 Ctr ' X1V - '* 

And (worded feraphim. 

Are feen m ghtt’ring ranks with wings difplay’d, 

Hnrpmg m loud and folemn quire, 5 

W,th unexpreflive notes to heavVs new-born heir Milton 

I conceive you harp a little too much upon one ftringf 

as the harper 
Gracious duke, 

Harp not on that, nor do not banifh reafon 
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For inequality •, but let your reafon ferve 
To make the truth appear. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

Macbeth, beware Macduft'! 

Beware the thane of Fife : difmifs me : enough. 

-Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou’ft harp’d my fear aright. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He feems 

Proud and difdainful, harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was. Shakef. Ant. aud Cleopatra . 

Ha'rper. n.f [from harp.'] A player on the harp. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d, 

Nor to the motion of a fchoolboy’s tongue; 

Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper’s fong. Shakefpeare. 

Pm the god of the harp : ftop, my faired:—in vain; 

Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her again. Tickell. 
Ha'rping Iron. n. f. [from harpago , Latin.] A bearded dart 
with a line fattened to the handle, with which whales are 
ttruck and caught. 

The boat which on the firft aflault did go, 

Struck with a harping iron the younger foe ; 

Who, when he felt his fide fo rudely gor’d. 

Loud as the fea that nourifh’d him he roar’d. Waller. 

Harpone'er. n.f. [harponeur, French, from harpoon.] He 
that throws the harpoon in whalefiftiing. 

Harpo'on. n.f. [ harpon , French.] A harping iron. 
Ha'rpsicord. n.f. A mufical inftrument. 

Ha'rpy. n.f. [ harpyia , Latin ; harpie, barpye , French.] 

The harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces of 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures; which, 
when the table was furnifhed for Phineus, came flying in, and 
devouring or carrying away the greater part of the vi&uals, 
did fo defile the reft that they could not be endured. Raleigh. 

That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as much a 
truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. Locke. 

A ravenous wretch. 

I will do you any ambaffage to the pigmies, rather than hold 
three words conference with this harpy. Shakefpeare • 

Ha'rqu^jbuss. n.f [See Arquebuse.] A handgun. 
Ha'rquebussier* n\f. [from harquebufs.] One armed with 
a harquebufs. 

-About thirty paces off were placed twenty thoufand nimble 
harquebuffiers , ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles. 
Harrida'n. n.f [corrupted from haridelle , a worn-out 
worthlefs horfe.] A decayed ftrumpet. 

She juft endur’d the Winter (he began. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and (hruhk. 

To bawd for others, and go (hares with punk. Swift. 
Ha'rrow. n.f [charroue , French; harcke , German, a rake.] 
A frame of timbers crofting each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the clods and throw the 
earth over the feed. 

The land with daily care 
Is exercis’d, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows. Dryden's Georgick. 

Two fmall harrows , that clap on each fide of the ridge, 
harrow it right up and down. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

To Ha'rrow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To break with the harrow. 

Friend, harrow in time, by fome manner of means, 

Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans. Tuff. Husbandry. 
Can’ft thou bind the unicorn with his band ijq the furrow ? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? Job xxxix. io. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plow Rome, and harrow Italy, I’ll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftindt. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a tale unfold, whofe lighted word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres. Sh. 

Imagine you behold me bound and fcourg’d. 

My aged mufcles harrow’d up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 

3. To pillage; to ftrip ; to lay wafte. See Harry, which in 
Scottifh is the fame thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, fo he 
had in fecret a defign to make ufe of them, as well for col- 
le&ing of treafure as for correcting of manners ; and fo mean¬ 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate them the 
rather. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. To invade; to harafs with incurfions. [From Jjejijian, 
Saxon.] 

And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ftowre. 

The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 

Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 10. 
Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did’ft make thy triumph over death and fin ; 

And having harrow'd hell, did’ft bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

5. To difturb; to put into commotion. [This fhould rather 
be written harry, barer, French.] 

Moft like: it harrows me with fear and wonc^r. Shakefp. 




A'mfworth. 


Amaz’d I ftood, harrow'd with grief and care. Milt ' 
Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What difmal day hath lent this curfed light. 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnify’d ? Fairy Queen, b " 
Ha'rrow. inter] . An exclamation of fudden diftrefs \t U ‘ 
out of ufe. ’ 

Ha'rrower. n.f. [from barrow.] 

1. He who harrows. 

2. A kind of hawk. 

To Ha'rry. v. a. [barer, French.] 

1. To teaze; to hare ; to ruffle. 

Thou muft not take my former fharpnefs ill. 

—I repent me much 

That I fo harry' d him. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, or opprefs: as, one 
harried a neft ; that is, he took the young away : as alfo he 
harried me out of houfe and home ; that is, he robbed me of mv 
goods, and turned me out of doors. See To Harrow. ^ 

HARSH, ad]. [ hervifche , German, Skinner.] 

1. Auftere; roughly four. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue brilk and fine: 

So age’s gravity may feem fevere. 

But nothing harjh or bitter ought t’ appear. Denham. 
Sweet, hitter, four, barjh and fait, are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of relifhes, Locke. 

The fame defeCf of heat which gives a fiercenefs to our na¬ 
tures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language, 
which bears fome analogy to the harjh fruit of colder coun¬ 
tries. Swift to the Lord High Treajurer. 

2. Rough to the ear. 

A name unmufical to Volfcian ears. 

And harjh in found to thine. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Age might, what nature never gives the young, 

Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue; 

But fatire needs not that, and wit will fhine 
Through the harjh cadence of a rugged line. Dryden. 
The unneceffary confonants made their fpelling tedious, 
and their pronunciation harfj. Dryden. 

Thy lord commands thee now 
With a harjh voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden*s PerJ. Sat. 5, 

3. Crabbed; morofe; peevifh. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his nature 
harjh and haughty. Bacon's Henry VH. 

Bear patiently the harjh words of thy enemies, as knowing 
that the anger of an enemy admonifhes us of our dut y.Taylor, 
No harjh refle&ion let remembrance raife; 

Forbear to mention what thou can’ft not praife. Prior. 
A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him to kindle 
into the firft motions of anger; but, for a long time before 
he died, no one heard an intemperate or harjh word proceed 
from him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

4. Rugged to the touch. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or fome 
harjh fand ; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Unpleafing ; rigorous. * 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 

Though harjh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d. Dryd, 
Ha'rshly. ad], [from harfj.] 
r. Sourly ; aufterely to the palate, as unripe fruit. 

2. With violence; in opposition to gentlenefs, unlefs inthefo.- 
lowing paffage it rather fignifies unripely. 

'Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe , 

Gather’d, not harjhly pluck’d. Milton'sParadife Lof , 

3. Severely ; morofely ; crabbedly. ., 

I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, that wou, 
treat me harjhly > than of an effeminate nature. Amp* 

4. Ruggedly to the ear. 

“My wife is in a wayward mood to-day: 

I tell you, ’twould found harjhly in her ears.^ SbakeJptMu 

Get from him why he puts on this confufion, 

Grating fo harjhly all his days of quiet . 

With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shakejp. Ham 
A hollow groan, a murm’ring wind arofe; 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, . 

Sent out a jarring found, and harjhly rung. Dryd a 
Ha'rshness. n.f [from barjh.] 

1. Sournefs; auftere tafte. ii ng r 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: the r ^ 
doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is nothing a 
fmooth diftribution of the fpirits into the parts; for 1 
equal diftribution of the fpirits maketh the harjhnefs. 

2. Roughnefs to the ear. ? , _ er . 

Neither can the natural harjhnefs of the French, or ^ 
petual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony ' . 

Italian. . a t he 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s invention, ^ 
ftrength of his expreffion, without defending his an 
words, and the perpetual karjbnej's of their found. 

•Tis 




*Tis not enough no harjhnefs gives offence; 

The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. Pope. 

7. Ru^gednels to the touch. 

Harjhnefs and ruggednefs of bodies is unpleafant to the 
touc j A Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

4. Crabhedncfs; morofenefs; peevifhnefs. 

No, Regan, you fhall never have my curfe: 

Thy tender-hefted nature (hall not give 

Thee o’er to harjhnefs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear . 

HART, n.f [j3eor-, Saxon.] A he-deer of the large kind; 
the male of the roe. 

That inftant was I turn’d into a hart , 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E’er fince purfue me. ShakeJ. Tivelfth Night. 

The deer 

And fearful harts do wander every where 

Amid ft the dogs. May's Virgil's Georg. 

PIa'rtshorn. n.f 

Harfjorn is a drug that corries into ufe as many ways, and 
under as many forms, as anyone in the whole materia medica. 
What is ufed here are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow 
deer ; but fome tell us, that the medicinal hartjhorn fhould be 
that of the true hart or ftag, called the red deer. The fait of 
hartforn is a great fudorifick, and the fpirit has all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of faintings 
by its pungency, holding it under the nofe, and pouring down 
fome drops of it in water. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Ramofe concretions of the volatile falts are obfervable upon 
the glafs of the receiver, whilft the fpirits of vipers and hartf- 
hom are drawn. Woodward on Foffils. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ha'rt-royal. n.f A plant. A fpecies of buckthorn plan¬ 
tain. 

Ha'rtstongue. n.f [lingua cervina, Latin.] A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moift and ftiady. There are very 
few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Hartflongue is propagated by parting the roots, and alfo by 
** eed - Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ha'rtwort. n. f [tordylium , Latin.] It is an umbelliferous 
plant, with a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of five unequal 
heart-fafhioned petals, which are^placed circularly and reft on 
the empalement, which afterward becomes an almoft round 
fruit, compofed of two flat feeds, which eafily call off their 
covering with a raifed border, which are commonly indented. 
It is an annual plant, and perifhes foon after it has perfeded 

is found wiId in feveraI P arts of England. Miller. 

HARVEST, n.f [joaejiyejre, Saxon.] 

1. The feafon oi reaping and gathering the corn. 

As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the ftime- and ooze fcatters his grain, 

And fhortly comes to harvejl. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

With harvejl work he is worfe than he was in the Spring. 

2. The corn ripened, gathered and inned. ^ * 

I rom Ireland come I with my ftrength. 

And reap t \\z harvejl which that rafeal fow’d. Shak. H VI 
When the father is too fondly kind. 

Such feed he fows, fuch harvejl (hall he find. Dryden. 

3 - 1 he product of labour. J 

Let thefe fmall cotts and hills fuffice: 

Let us the harvejl of our labour eat; 

Ha'p J” lab ° llr makeS the coarfeft diet fweet. Dryden's Juven . 

riA RVEST-HOME. n. J\ J 

’’ in?cd r K h veft the reaPCrS f ‘ n£ at thC made f ° r havin S 

Your hay it is mow’d, and your corn is reap’d ; 
our barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d; 

Dome, my boys, come, 

A a ^ orne, m y b °y s > come, 

And merrily roar out harvejl-home. Dryden's K Arthur 

2. 1 he time of gathering harveft. * ^ 

At harvejl-home, and on the fhearine-dav, 
hen he fhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay, 
n better Ceres, trembling to approach 

3 - gathering treafure. ^ er f- **. 4 - 

of ^ Wlf ® fe , e , ms t0 be well favoured : I will ufe it as the kev 
of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer; and there’s my 7 

Ha'rvest-lord nr T l yN ea r e ’ sMerr yWive S ofWi n dfor. 

_ lord, n J. The head reaper at the harveft. 

Grant harvef-lord more by a peny or two 

Harvester.' 1 h „ ,S / ell rfTom e / bet T t0 o' f uff - 

harveft. ' ' ^ m ^cirvejl.] One who works at the 

hamft™ AN ‘ V’ arve J l and man -] A labourer in 

Or L aM 6 T r f that ’ s tafk ’ d ‘o mow 

1j ° r ‘° fe h,s h,te ’ Shakefpeare's O.rklanuu 


has 

To Hash. v. n. [hacher, French.] To hlince.; to chop int® 
fmall pieces, and mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’d a ftorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick. 

As if he meant to hajh her quick. Hudibras, p. i. 

What have they to complain of but too great variety, tho v 
fome of the ditties be not ferved in the exa£teft order, and 
politenefs; but hajhed up in hafte. Garth. 

PIask. n.f. This feems to fignify a cafe or habitation made 
of rufhes or flags. 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly tafk, 

Eftablifhed hath his fteeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fifties hafk. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 
Ha'slet. I n.f [hafla, Iflandick, a bundle; hajlerel, haf- 
Ha'rslet. 5 tereau, hajlier, French.] The heart, liver, and. 
lights of a hog, with the windpipe and part of the throat 
to it. 

Hasp. n. f. [j?aep y, Saxon, whence in fome provinces it is yet 
called hapfe.] A clafp folded over a ftaple, and fattened on 
with a padlock. 

Have doors to open and ftiut at pleafure, with hafps to 
them. Mortimer's Hu]Landry. 

To Hasp. v. n. [from the noun.] To fhut with a hafp. 
Ha'ssock. n.f [hafeck, German. Skinner.] 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at church. 

He found his parifhioners very irregular; and in order to 
make them kneel, and join in the refponfes, he gave every 
one of them a hajfock and common prayer book. AddiJ'on. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of rufhes or privet, 
on which a perfon may fit: it is therefore probable that hajfock 
and hafk are the fame. 

Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of have. 

HASTE, n.f. [hafte, French ; haejle , Dutch.] 

1. Hurry; fpeed ; nimblenefs; precipitation. 

Spare him, death! 

Let not pity with her tears 
Keep fuch diftance from thine ears: 

But O, thou wilt not, canft not fpare! 

Hafle hath never time to hear. Craf.aWo 

Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d iii hajle, 

Polifh’d like marble, woulcHike marble laft ; 

But as the prefent, fo the laft age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. Waller . 

In as much hafle as I am, I cannot foi-bear giving an ex¬ 
ample. Dryden's Dufrefioy. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious hajle, but vain, they next invade. Dryden . 

2. Paflion; vehemence. 

I faid in my hafle, all men are liars. Pf cxvi. ri. 

To Ha's ten. \ V ' n * French ; haejlen, Dutch.] 

1. Fo make hafte; to be in a hurry; to be bufy; to be fpeedy. 

I have not haftened from being a paftor to follow thee. JeK 

2. To move with fwiftnefs. 

’Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where hajle you fo ? Shakefpeare. 

I hey were troubled and hafled away. Pf xlviii. 

All thofe things are paffed away like a fhadow, and as a poft 
that hafled by. Wifd.w. 9. 

Hajling to pay his tribute to the fea; 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham . 

Thefe rites perform’d, the prince, without delay, 

Ha/les to the nether world, his deftin’d way. Dryden s Ain. 

Fo diftant Sparta, and the fpacious wafte 
Of Tandy Pyle, the royal youth fhall hafle. Pope's Odyjfey . 

Soon as the fun awakes the fprightly court. 

Leave their repofe, and ha/len to the fport. Prior. 

1 o Haste. lv. a. To pufh forward; to urge on; to pre- 
1 o Ha sten. 3 cipitate; to drive to a fwifter pace. 

Let it be fo hajled , that fupper be ready at the fartheft bv 
five of the clock. Shakefl Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

All hopes of fuccour from your arms is paft; 

To fave us now, you muft our ruin hajle. Dryden„ 

Each fees his lamp with different luftre crown’d ; 

Each knows his courfe with different periods bound • 

And m his paffage through the liquid fpace. 

Nor haflens, nor retards his neighbour’s-race. Prior 

1. In a hurry; fpeedily; nimbly; quickly 

A voice, that called loud and clear, 

Lome hither, hither, O come hajlily f p a Dueeti 

If your grace incline that we fhould live, ’ ^ 

You muft not, fir, too hajlily forgive. Waller . 

rr i, to , dan ger* hot purfu’d by fate, 

Ha f cloth d, half naked, hajlily retire. Dryden , 

2. Kalhly; precipitately. ' 

a™t7.T C u eri "i C< ? re ‘ 1Uences ’ we engaged in 

a war which hath coft us fixty millions. Swift 

3 * Paflionately ; with vehemence. J 

Hastiness, n.f [from hajly.j 



1* Hafte; 

























































































































































































































































































































































H A T 

X. Hafte; fpeed. a 

A fellow being out of breath, or feemrng to be for halte, 
with humble hajiinefs told Bafilius. Sidney, b. 1. 

2. Hurry; precipitation. 

There is moft juft caufe to fear, left our hajiinefs to embrace 
a thing of fo perilous confequence, fhould caufe pofterity to 
feel thofe evils. Hooker, Preface. 

The turns of his verfe, his breakings, his propriety, ms 
numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imitated as the po 
verty of our language, and the hajiinefs of my performance, 

would allow. Dr >' den - 

n. Angry teftinefs; paffionate vehemence, 

Ha's tings, n.f [from hafly.] Peas that come early. 

The large white and green hajlings are not to be let till 
the cold is over. Mortimers Husbandry. 


uie GUiu 1b uvci. -i i 

Ha'sty. adj. [haflif, French, from hafte-, haejhg , Dutch.J 

1. Quick; fpeedy. , 

Is all the counfel that we two have lhar d, 

The fillers vows, the hours that we havefpent, 

When we have chid the hajly footed time 
For parting us. Shakef Midfummer Night s Dream. 

2 . Palfionate; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great underftanding; but lie 
that is hajly of fpirit exalteth folly. Prov. xiv. 29. 

2. Rafh; precipitate. , , 

Seeft thou a man that is hajly in his words ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Proy. xxix. 20. 

Be not rafh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hafly to utter any thing before God. Bed. v. 2. 

4 * E Beauty ftall be a fading flower* and as the hafly fruit before 

the Summer. V- *. x y u * 1 .* 

Ha'sty -pudding* n.f. A pudding made of milk and flower, 
boiled quick together; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 

together. # 

Sure hafly-•pudding is thy chiefeft dun, 

With bullock’s liver, or fome {linking hlh. L) or Jet. 

HAT. n.f [J*et, Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover for the 

hC She’s as big as he is; and there’s her thrum hat , and her 
muffler too. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Out of meer ambition you have made 
Your holy hat be ftampt on the king’s coin. Shak. H.vm. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montera. Bacon. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer’d ; 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god. 

And in his hand he bore the fleep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Ha'tband. n. f. [ hat and band.] A firing tied round the 

They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers 
colours, fet round like hatbands. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Room for the noble gladiator! fee 0 , 

His coat and hatband {hew his quality. Dryden s Juven. 
Ha'tcase. n.f [hat and cafe.] A flight box for a hat. 

I might mention a hatcafe, which I would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon s Spettator. 

To Hatch, v. a- [ hecken , German, as Skinner thinks, from 

heghen, eghen, cej, egg, Saxon.] , . . . 

1. To produce young from eggs by the warmth of incubation. 
When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they can 

conveniently cover and hatch, they give over, and begin to 
£ t J Ray on the Creation. 

He kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ enfuing Spring. Venham. 

The tepid caves, and fens and fhores. 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th’ eggs, that foon 

Burftinp; with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d .. 

Their callow young. Milton’s Parad.fi LoJI, b. vn. 

~ To ouicken the egg by incubation. . . ,. 

■ Jj&sst “ w * nd *• “iSS 

To produce by precedent a£lion. 

4. To form by meditation ; to contrive. •« 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, will 
partly confcfs, who live to their great both toil and grief, 

‘ where the blafphemies of Arrians are renewe y t em ., , 

to hatch their herefy, have chofen thofe churches as 
where Athanafius’s creed is not heard. Hooker , >• v. J. 4 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who never 
hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but alwaysiinter1 « 

liis fafety and honour. . \ * 

■5. [From hacker, to cut.] To fhade by lines in drawing or 

Who firft fhall wound, through others arms, his blood 

Shall win P ?his r fword e , ft filver>d and hatch Chapm. Iliads. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brafs; and fuch again 
As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 


H A T 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troil. and Crejfda. 
Thofe tender hairs, and thofe hatching ftrokes of the pen¬ 
cil, which make a kind of minced meat in painting, are ne* 
ver able to deceive the fight. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

To Hatch, v. n. 

1. To be in the ftate of growing quick. 

He obferved circumflances in eggs, whilft they were 
hatching , which varied. Boyle* 

2. To be in a ftate of advance towards effccl. 

Hatch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A brood excluded from the egg. 

2. The aX of exclufion from the egg. 

3. Difclofure; difeovery. 

Something’s in his foul, 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet , 

4. [Haeca, Saxon ; hecke , Dutch, a bolt.] '1 he half door; the 
opening over the door. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

In at the window, or elfe o’er the hatchi Shakef. K. John. 

5. [In the plural.] The doors or openings by which they defeend 
from one deck or floor of a {hip to another. 

To the king’s fhip, invifible as thou art, 

There {halt thou find the mariners afleep 
Under the hatches. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

There {he’s hid; 

The mariners all under hatches flow’d. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

So feas, impell’d by winds with added pow’r, 

AfTault the fides, and o’er the hatches tow’r. Dryden. 

A Ihip was faften’d to the {hore; 

The v plank was ready laid for fafe afeent, 1 

For fhelter there the trembling fhadow bent, i 

And fkip’d and fculk’d, and under hatches went. Dryden. ) 

6. To be under Hatches. To be in a ftate of ignominy, po¬ 
verty, or depreffion. 

He affures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con¬ 
tinued its courfe ’till the flood, got out of the ark with Noah, 
made and fupported all the kings of the earth, ’till the capti¬ 
vity in Egypt, and then the poor fatherhood was unlr 
hatches. Locke. 

7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfwom 

To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [ hachelen , German. ] To beat flax fo 

as to feparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

This afbeftos feems different from that mentioned by 
Kircher in his defeription of China; which he fays, put into 
water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefcence, 
like hairs growing upon the ftones ; and for the hatchelling » 
fpinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mundusfubterraneus. 
i ~ Woodward on Fojjils. 

Ha'tcfiel. n.f. [from the verb; hacked German.] The in- 
ftrument with which flax is beaten. 

Ha'tcheller. n.f. [from hatchel. ] A beater of flax. 
HA'TCHET. n.f. [hache , hachette , French; afcla , Latin] 

A fmall axe. 

The hatchet is to hew the irregularities of pieces of itutt. 

Moxon’s Mech. Lrer. 

His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand. 

And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfeps Pafora *. 

Ye fhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. ShakefpearCs Henry VI. f. »• 

Nails, hammers, hatchets fharp, and halters ltrong, 
Swords, fpears, twice dipt in the dire flains 
Of brothers blood. Q&* 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beafl, , 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. . Dryden s M- 
Our countryman prefented him with a curious hatchet ; 

f "s■*» ^ k had a s°° d edse ^.;vst 

Ha'tchet-face. n.f An ugly face; fuch, I fuppofe, as 
mwht be hewn out of a block by a hatchet. 

An ape his own dear image will embrace; T) r Jen. 

An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face. . . 

Ha'tchment. n.f [Corrupted from achievement. 
chievememt.] Armorial efcutcheon placed over a d 
a funeral. 

His means of death, his obfeure funeral. 

No trophy, fword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rites nor formal oftentation, Unmht. 

Cry to be heard. , 

Ha'tchway. n.f. [ hatches and way. ] The ,way 

through the hatches. .L nr • to 

To HALE. v.a. [Jjanan, Saxon.] To deteft; t0 
abominate; to regard with the paflion contrary to * 

You are, I think, allur’d I love you not. 

—I am allur’d, if I be meafur’d rightly, R nr. 

Your majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me. ' 

Do all men kill the'thing they do not love 
—Hates any man the thing he would not kill. 

— Ev’ry offence is not a hate at firft. for doing 

Thofe "old inhabitants of thy holy land thou ^ a :jy-n 4, 
moft odious w r orlos. ' But 
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But whatfoever our jarring fortunes pfove, , 

Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love. Di)de . 
Hate, nff [^e, Saxon.] Malignity; deteftation; the con- 

£rary Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear ^ 

Your favours nor your bate. Mnkejpeare s Mac \e 0. 

Hate toMezentius, arm'd five hundred more, 
WhoiwMincius from his fire Benacus bore. rycn s .. 
Nauficaa teaches that the affliaed are not always the objeds 
of divine hate. Rome's Notes on the Odyfley. 

Ha'teful. adj. [hate and full.~\ . ,. , 

That which caufes abhorrence; odious; abominable; de- 

teflable. 

My name s Macbeth. 

_The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

There is no vice more hateful to God and man than lngra- 
. . Pcacham. 

iUtude. 

What owe I to his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruft me down* 

T© fit in hateful office here confin’d. 

Inhabitant of heav’n, and heav’nly born ? Milt. Par. Lofl,. 

I hear the tread 

Of hateful fteps : I muft be viewlefs now. Milton. 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome ! forbears not fo; 

He breaks the vial whence the forrows flow. Pope. 

< 1 . Abhorrent; detefling; malignant; malevolent. 

Palamon, compell’d 

No more to try the fortune of the field ; 

And, worfe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conqueft, and renounce the prize. Dryden. 
Ha'tefully. adv. [from hateful .] 

1. Odioufly; abominably. 

2. Malignantly ; malicioufly. 

All their hearts flood hatefully appaid 
Long fince. Chapmans Iliads. 

They fhall deal with thee hatefully , take away all thy labour* 
and leave thee naked and bare. Ezek. xxiii. 29. 

Ha'tefulness, n.f [from hateful .] Odioufnefs. 

Ha'ter. n.f [from hate.] One that hates; an abhorrer; a 
detefter. 

I of her underftood of that moft noble conflancy in my 
lord Argalus; which whofoever loves not, fhews himfelf to 
be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociety of 
mankind. Sidney. 

Whilft he flood up and fpoke. 

He was my mailer, and I wore my life 
To fpend upon his haters. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. Biown. 

They never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and 
convince them of the unlawfulnefs of a man’s being a mur¬ 
derer, an hater of God, and a covenant-breaker. South. 

Ha'tred. n.f. [from hate.'] Hate; ill-will; malignity; ma¬ 
levolence; diflike; abhorrence; deteftation; abomination; 
tire paflion contrary to lovei 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing prefent 
©r abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 

I wifli I had a caufe to feek him there, 

To oppofe his hatred fully. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

Hatred is the paflion of defiance, and there is a kind of 
averfation and hoftility included in its very eflence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there was 
fcarce any thing odious, it would have adled within the com- 
pafs of its proper obje<ft. South’s Sermons. 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoft innocent 
occafions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 


2 ' ^UpunTh'e maTthey fiiw a young man, who fat as onhorfo- 
back, having nothing upon him. ' v* 

I have no Levite to my prieft. J ud Z- * 3 * 

4 ’ ^He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that ga¬ 
thered little had no lack. . 

5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with or united to, as an 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean , 
nor believe he can hpvo every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. _ Sbakeftcare’s All s well that ends well. 

6. To obtain ; to enjoy. 

Now, oVather, glorify me with thine own felf, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was. fo. xvn. 5. 

7. To take; to receive. . r n"* 

A fecret happinefs, in Petronius, is called cunofa felicitas , 

and which I fuppofe he had from the fekater audere of Ho- 
1 * Dryden. 


world. 


Locke. 


JLjUL n L • 

Retain no malice nor hatred againft any: be ready to do 
them all the kindnefs you are able. Wake’s Preparat. for Death. 

She is a Prefbyterian of the moft rank and virulent kind, 
and confequently has an inveterate hatred to the church. Swift. 
To HaYter. v.a. [Perhaps corrupted from batter.] To 
harafs; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 

He’s hatter d out with pennance. Dryd.n. 

Ha'tter. n.f. [from hat.] A maker of hats. 

A hatter fells a dozen of hats for fivefhillings a piece. Swift. 
HaYtock. n. f [ attack , Erfe.] A lliock of corn. Diet. 
Hau'berk. n.f [ hauler old French.] A coat of mail; a 
-breaflplate. 

Him on the hauberk ftruck the princefs fore. 

That quite difparted all the linked frame. 

And pierced to the {kin. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a wound ; 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defeend, 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 


?, AVE - v ' a ■ P rct * and P art - P afi - had. ' [ haban , Gothick ; 
paboan, baxon ; hebben, Dutch; avoir, French ; avere, I tail 
*. Not to he witliQut. J 

i have1 brought him before you, that after examination had 
A uug.it have fomething to write. Adis xxv. 26, 


race. 


8 . To be in any ftate. rT 

Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this fel¬ 
low? 1 Sa. xxi. 15* 

9. To put; to take. 

With tolling and raking, and fetting on cox, 

Grafs lately in fvvathes is meat for an oxe; 

That clone, go and cart it, and have it away. TuJJ. Hush 

10. To procure ; to find. 

I would fain have any one name to me that tongue, that 
any one can fpeak as he fhould do, by the rules of grammar. 

Locke on Education, 

11. Not to negle< 5 l; not to omit. 

J cannot fpeak ; if my heart be not ready to burft: Well, 
fweet Jack, have a care of thyfelf. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Your plea is good ; but flill I fay beware : 

Laws are explain’d by men; fo have a care. Pope * 

12. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid fervants fhall I be had in honour. 2 Sa. vi. 22. 
The proud have had me greatly in derifion. Pf cxix. 51. 

13. To maintain ; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural heat, whereas 
fome of them are crude and cold; and fometimes they will 
have them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
they are things by themfelves. Bacons Natural Hiflory . 

14. To contain. 

You have of thefe pedlars that have more in ’em than 
you’d think, filler. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale* 

15. To require; to claim. 

What would thefe madmen have ? 

Firft they would bribe us without pence. 

Deceive us without common fenfe, 

And without pow’r enflave. Dryden : 

16. To be a hufband or wife to another. 

If I had been married to him, for all he Was in woman’s 
apparel, I would not have had hiim Shakefpeare. 

17. To be engaged, as in a talk. 

If we maintain things that are eftablifhed, we have to ftrive 
with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts 
of men. Hooker, b. i. f 1. 

The Spaniards captain never hath to meddle with his fol- 
diers pay. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

You did fet your courfe to treat of the evils which hin¬ 
dered the peace and good ordering of that land, among which 
that of the inconvenience of the laws w r as the firft which you 
had in hand. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their merchants 
and their commons. " Bacon's EJfays. 

18. To wifh; to defire. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the houfc of my God, than 
to dw^ll in the tents of wickednefs. Pf Ixxxiv. 1 o. 

I would have no man difeouraged with that kind of life or 
feries of a£lions, in which the choice of others, or his own 
neceffities, may have engaged him. Adclifon. 

19. To buy. 

If thefe trifles were lated only by art and artfulncfs, we 
fhould have them much cheaper. ' Collier on human Reafon. 

20. It is moft ufed in Englifh, as in other European languages, 
as an auxiliary verb to make the tenfes. Have the preter^ 
perfect, 2t.06.had the preterpluperfe£l. 

If there had been words enow between them to have ex- 
prefled provocation, they had gone together by the ears. Cong. 

I have heard one of the greateft genius’s this age has pro¬ 
duced, who had been trained up in all the polite ftudies of an¬ 
tiquity, aflure me, upon his being obliged to fearch into re¬ 
cords, that he atlaft took an incredible pleafure in it. Addifon. 

I have not here confidered cuftom as it makes things eafv, 
but as it renders them delightful; and though others have 
made the fame reflexions, it is impoffibie tbey~may not have 


drawn thofe ufes from it. 

n B 


Addifon. 

That 




























































































































































































































































































































That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher muft have 
drawn from the obfervation I have enlarged upon. Addifon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addifon . 

This obfervation we have made on man. Addifon. 

Evil fpirits have contracted in the body habits of luft and 
fenfuality, malice and revenge. Addifon. 

There torments have already taken root in them. Addifon. 

It has been finely improved by many divines. Addifon. 
That excellent author has fhewn how every particular cuf- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, in him who fhall hereafter 
praCtife it. Addifon. 

21. Have at) or vj'th , is an expreffion denoting refolution to 
make fome attempt. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. Shak. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I can bear my part; J tis my occupation : have at it with 
you. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook : have with you, lady mine; I take you at 
your word. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar . 

HAWEN. n. f [ haven , Dutch ; havre, French. ] 

1. A port; a harbour ; a fafe ftation for (hips. 

Only love was threatened and promifed to him, and fo to 
his coufin, as both the tempeft and haven of their beft 
years. Sidney , b. ii. 

Order for fea is given : 

They have put forth the haven. Shahefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good 
haven , being the port of a fair city. Bacon's New Atlantis . 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 

The navy under fail, the haven clear’d. Denham. 

We maybe fhipwreckt by her breath: 

Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale, 

Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

’Till he arrive, where (he muft prove 

The haven , or the rock of love. Waller . 

2 . A fhelter; an afylum. 

All-places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens. Shakef R. II. 
Ha'vener. n.f [from haven.] An overfeer of a port. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers, as 
receiver, havener , and cuftomer. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
HaVer. n.f. [from have. ] Poffeffor; holder. 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moft dignifies the haver. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Ha'ver is a common word in the northern counties for oats: 
as, haver bread for oaten bread. 

When you would anneal, take a blue ftonc, fuch as they 
make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham . 

Haught. adj. [haut , French.] 

1. Haughty ; infolent; proud ; contemptuous ; arrogant. 

The proud infulting queen,. 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

Have wrought the eafy melting king, like wax. Shakefp. 

, No lord of thine, thou haught infulting man ; 

Nor no man’s lord. Shakejpeare's Richard II. 

2. High ; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage haught , 

Defir’d of foreign foemen to be known. 

And far abroad for ftrange adventures fought. Fairy Queen. 
Hau'ghtily. adv. [from haughty.] Proudly; arrogantly; 
contemptuoufly. 

Her heav’nly form too haughtily fhc priz’d; 

His perfon hated, and his gifts dcfpis’d. Dryden. 

Haughtiness, n.f [from haughty.] Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. 

By the head we make known our Applications, our threat- 
nines, our mildnefs, our haughtinefs , our love, and our ha- 
tre( j Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

HA'UGHTY. adj. [ hautaine, French.] 

1. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; contemptuous. 

His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na¬ 
ture, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly refented the difre- 
fpeCt {he received from him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I (hall fmg of battles, blood and rage. 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. fen. 

2. Proudly great. 

Our vanquifh’d wills that pleafing force obey: 

Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 

And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior: 
o. Bold ; adventurous. 

^ Who now fhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprize ? 

Or who fhall lend me wings, with which from ground _ 
My lowly verfe may loftily arife ? Fairy Queen* b. ii. 

Having, n f [from have.] 


H A U 


I. 


Pofteflion 


jt, fent with you : 


Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 


eftate; fortune. 

My having is not much ; 

I’ll makedivifton of my prefer] 

Hold, there’s half my coffer. 

2. T he a& or ftate of poffeffing. 

Of the one fide was alleged the having a picture, which 
the other wanted; of the other fide, the firit ffrikino- 
Afield. ' 

Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, 

Where none will fweat but for promotion; 

And having that, do choak their fervice up. 

Even with the having. Shakef. As you like it 

3 Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill retained in the Sm/ 
tiff dialed. 

The gentleman is of no having: he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too high a region- he 
knows too much. Shakef Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Ha'viour. n.f. [for behaviour.] Conduct; manners. 

Their ill haviour garres men miffay 
Both of their dodrines and their fay. Spenfer's Paflcrals 
To Haul. v. a. [ haler, French, to draw.] To pull; to draw* 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, im¬ 
plies violence; and, to perfons, aukwardnefs or rudenefs. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon. 

Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakef Henry IV. 

The youth with fongs and rhimes. 

Some dance, fome haul the rope. Denham, 

Some the wheels prepare, 

And faften to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables haul along th’ unwieldly beaft. Dryden's En. 
In his grandeur he naturally chufes to haul up others 
after him whofe accompliffments moft refemble his own. Swift. 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their {hips to land; 

The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope's Odyjfey, 
While romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robuft. 7 homfons Autumn. 

Haul. n.f. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the haul ; and (hook to notes 
Of native mufick, the refpondent dance. Thomf. Winter. 

Haum. n. f. [or hame , or halm ; J^ealm, Saxon ; halm , Dutch 
and Daniff.] Straw. 

In champion countrie a pleafure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake: 

The haume is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie. 

Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. Tujfer. 
Having ftripped off the haum or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops* ftack them up for their fecurity in Winter, 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Haunch, n.f [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; anca, Italian.] 

1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 

Hail, groom! didff thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow ftrake ? 

If thou didff, tell me. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. y. 

To make a man able to teach his horfe to ftop and turn 
quick, and to reft on his haunches , is of ufe to a gentleman 
both in peace and war. Locke. 

2 . The rear ; the hind part. 

O Weftmorland, thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in th o haunch of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. ShakeJp. Henry IV, p. ii* 

To HAUNT, v. a. [ hanter , French.] 

1. To frequent; to be much about any place or perfon. 

A man who for his hofpitality is fo much haunted , that no 
news ftir but come to his ears. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 
fpent in curing fome very dangerous wounds, after once we 
were acquainted, and acquainted we were fooner than our- 
felves expeCfed, {he continually almoft haunted us. Sidney. 

I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. 

She this dang’rous foreft haunts , 

And in fad accents utters her complaints. 

Earth now 

Secur'd like to heav’n, a feat where gods might dwell* 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her facred {hades. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vn* 

Celeftial Venus haunts Tdalia's groves; . 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. P°P e s “P rin £‘ 

2. It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfeof one that comes unwe 
come. 

You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to haunt my houfe; 

I told you, fir, my daughter is difpos’d of. ShakfV au ' 
Oh, could I fee my country-feat! 

There leaning near a gentle brook. 

Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown 

Thofe cares that haunt the court and town. M J/ 

It is eminently ufed of apparitions or fpe&res that appear 
a particular place. p- oU f 


Shak. Hen. E r * 
Waller. 




PI A W 

Foul fpirits haunt my refting place. 

And o-haftly vifions break my fleep by night. 

A All thefe^the woes of Oedipus have known, 

Your fates, veur furies, and your haunted town. 
Yotn rate , y to appear fre 


I AY 


To Haunt, v n. 


Fairfax. 
Pope. 

, IINT rj n . To' be much about; to appear frequently. 

I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors : 

I" honeft pTainnefs thouhaft heard me ^ 

M Where they molt breed and haunt, I have obfervM 
The air is delicate. Shakejpcar*, Macbeth. 

Haunt, n.f [from the verb.] 

r Place in which one is frequently found. « _ nr i 

Wefet toils, nets, gins, (hares and traps for beafts and 
birds in their own haunts and walks, and without any fail of 

faith .and confidence. J 

To me pertains not, ffe replies, 

To know or care where Cupid flies ; 

What are his haunts , or which his way, . 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. Drier. 

A feene where, if a god ffould caft.his fight, 

A o-od might gaze and wonder with delight . 

Joy touch’d the meffenger of heav’n ; he ftay d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey d. Pope s Odyjf. 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about tne courts will one day or 
another bring your family to beggary. Arbu.tfm.Jchn Bull. 

Ha'unter. n.f [from haunt.] Frequenter; one that is often 

found in any place. . , c . 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar fort, fuch as were haunters of theatres, took plca- 
fure indie conceits of Ariftophanes. Wotion on Education. 

O croddefs, haunter of the woodland green, 

Queen of the nether flue*. _ Dryden s Fables. 

Ha'vock. n.f. [hqfogs Wellh, devaluation.] Wafte; wide and 
general devaluation ; mercilefs deftru&ion. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their own, 
and now^being upon fpoil of others, they make.no fpare of 
any thing, but havock and confufion of all they meet with. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Saul made havock of the church. Adis viii. 3. 

Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addifon's Cato . 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great havock which has been 
made of them, tells us, that there were fuch torrents of holy 
blood fhed, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circum¬ 
ference above three miles into the fea. Addifon's Spectator. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muft make a greater havock 
than any hiftory mentions. Cheyne's Phi!. Prin. 

Ha'vock. inter’], [from the noun.] A word of encourage¬ 
ment to flaughter. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock , kings ! Shakefp. King John. 

Ate by his fide, 

Cries havock ! and lets loofe the dogs of war. Shakefpeare. 

To Ha'vock. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafte; todeftroy; 
to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier fpoileth and havocketh 
likewife ; fo that, between both, nothing is very ihortly left. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

See ! with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created ! Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. x. 

Ha'utboy. n.f [haut and bois.] A wind inftrument. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his apparel into an eel- 
• Ikin: the cafe of a treble hautboy was a manfion for him, a 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. Dry, 

Ha'utboy Strawberry. See Strawberry. 

Haw. n.f [j)aj, Saxon.] 

1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 

Now fow and go harrow, where ridge ye did draw 
The feed of the bremble with kernel and haw. Tuffer. 
Years of ftore of haws and hips commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram¬ 
bles did not bring forth raifins, rather than haws and black- 

b » rrieS - , . V'Eflrame. 

2. An excrefcence in the eye. 

3- [fra^a, Saxon ; haw , a garden, Danifti.] A fmall piece of 
ground adjoining to an houfe. In Scotland they call it haugh. 

Upon the haw at Plymouth is cut out in the ground the 
portraiture of two rnen, with clubs in their hands, whom they 
term Gog and Magog. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Hawthorn. n.J. [' tag Sopn, Saxon] A fpecies of med- 
lar; the thorn that bears haws. 

Fhe great ufe to which it is applied in England is to make 
Hedges and fences; and there are two or three varieties of it 
about London ; but that fort which produces the fmalleft 
leaves is preferable, bccaufe its branches always <r row clofe 
together. Miller. n 

* / 


There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our youn g 
plants with carving Rofalin I on their barks; hangs odes^upon 
L u,horns, and elegies on brambles. hh£ 

The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big, J/al.ens Angler. 

Some in their hands, befide the lance and iniel > 

The bouo-hs of woodbine, or of hawthorn held. Dryden 

Now hawthorns bloftom, now the dailies fpring. ope- 

The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves . 

Put forth their buds. ^omfon s Spring. 

To Haw. v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or hick.] 1 o 
foeak ftowly with frequent intermiflion and hefitation. 

’Tis a great way ; but yet, after a little humming and haw- 
in, U pon’t, he agreed to undertake the job. L'EJlrange. 

Hawk, n.f [ hxbeg, Welfli; Jpapoc, Saxon.] 

1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently in fport to catch ocher 

Do’ft thou love hawking? Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
pidure, than to cut his hawk's meat. Peacham on Drawing . 

Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver {hoots ; or where the hawk , 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomf on's Spring. 

2. [Hoch, Welih.] An effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. n. [from hawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds by means of a hawk. 

’Tis his highnefs* pleafure 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban s, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.' Shakefpeare . 

Do’ft thou love hawking ? Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shakefpeare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke: 

He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs fport, though 
a much lefs conliderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game. Locke. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior » 

2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 

A faulcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mouftng owl hawk'd at and kill’d. Shakef. Mach. 

Whether upward to the moon they go, Y 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, „ > 

Or hawk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. Dry. 3 

3. [Hoch, Welfli ] To force up phlegm with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a. fong.-Shall we clap into’t round¬ 

ly, without hawking or fpitting, or faying we are hoarfe, 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice. Shakefpeare. 

She complained of a forenefs of her throat, and of a {link¬ 
ing tough phlegm which fhe hawked up in the mornings. 

IVifeman s Surgery: 

Blood, caft out of the throat or windpipe, is fpit out with 
a hawking or fmall cough; that out of the gums is fpit out 
without hawking , coughing, or vomiting. Harvey onConfumpt. 

4. To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. [From hook , German, 
a falefman.] 

His works were hawk'd in ev’ry ftreet; 

But fcldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ka'wked. adj. [from hawk.] Formed like a hawk’s bill. 

Flat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
hawked one unto the Perfian, a large and prominent nofe unto 
the Roman. >. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Ha'wker. n.f. [from hock , German.] One who fells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the ftreet. 

I faw my labours, which had coft me fo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common hazvkers , which 1 once 
intended for the weighty confederation of the greateft perfon. 

Swift's Vindication of lfaac Bickerjlaff. 

To grace this honour’d day the queen proclaims. 

By herald hawkers , high heroick games : 

She fummons all her fons ; an endlefs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope . 

Ha'wkweed. n.f. 

The characters are: the ftalks are branched and {lender, 
the leaves produced alternately, and the flower confifts of 
many leaves placed in an orbicular order, and open in form 
of a marigold : the feeds are {lender and angular, or furrowed: 
the whole plant hath a milky juice. Oxtongue is a fpecies of 
this plant. Miller. 

Ha'wses. n.f. [of a {hip.] Two round holes under the {hip’s 
head or beak, through which the cables pafs when {he is at 

anchor ‘ Harris. 

HAY. n.f. [frre^fris, Saxon; hey, Dutch.] Grafs dried to 
fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make hay while the fun (bines. Camden's Remains. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay ftacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with tTreir tears. Shakefp. 
have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs laid up 

Bacon's New Atlantis, 
The 
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Or if the earlier feafon lead 

Tothetann’d bay cock in the mead. Milton. 

Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiars cut, 

Nor all the Winter long thy bay rick fhut. Mays Virgil. 
Some turners turn long-and (lender (prigs of ivory, as {mall 
as an hay (talk, Moxoris Mecb. Exer. 

'I he bed manure for meadows is the bottom of bay mows 
and hay Ik acks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will make 
ale. Szuift. 

By fome hay cock, or fome fhady thorn. 

He bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryden. 

Blouzeiinda, in a gamefome mood, 

Behind a hay cock loudly laughing flood. Gays Pajlorals. 

The hum of bees inviting deep flncere. 

Into the guiltlefs bread, beneath the (hade, 

Or thrown at large amid’ the fragrant hay. Tl)o?nf. Autumn. 

To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring: probably from dancing 
round a hay cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies. 

And let them dance the hay. Shakejp. Love's Labour Lcjl. 

This maids think on the hearth they fee. 

When fires well nigh confumed be, 

There dancing hays by two and three, 

Juft as your fancy cads them. DrayUris Nymphid. 

The gum and glift’ning, which with art 
And ftudy’d method, in each part 
Hangs down the heart, 

Looks juft as if that day 

Snails there had crawl’d the hay. Suckling. 

Hay. n.f. [from hate, French, a hedge.] A net which inclofes 
the haunt of an animal. 

Coneys are deftroyed- by hays, curs, fpaniels, or tumblers 
bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha'y maker, n.f. [hay and make.] One employed in drying 
grafs for hay. 

As to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might enquire of his haymakers. Pope to Swift. 

HAZARD, n.f [ hazard , French ; azar, Spanifh 5 hajki , Ru- 
nick, danger.] 

1. Chance ; accident 5 fortuitous hap. 

I have fet my life upon a cad. 

And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo well. Shak. 
Where the mind does not perceive this connection, there 
mens opinions are not the produCt of judgment, but the 
efFeCts of chance and hazard , of a mind floating at all adven¬ 
tures, without choice and without direction. Locke. 

2. Danger ; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the father of all 
mercy, eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto 
the world ; a law wherein fo many things are laid open, as a 
light which otherwife would have been buried in darknefs, 
not without the hazard , or rather not with the hazard , but 
with the certain lofs of thoufands of fouls, moft undoubtedly 
now faved. Hooker, b. i. 

The hazard I have run to fee you here, fhould inform you 
that I love not at a common rate. Dryden’s Spanifo Fryar. 

Men are led on from one ftage of life to another in a con¬ 
dition of the utmoft hazard , and yet without the lead appre- 
henfion of their danger. Rogers’s Sermons . 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at hazard at the groom-porter’s, in much 
company, held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold. Swift. 

ToHa'zard. v. a. [hazarder, French.] To expofe to chance; 
to put into danger. 

They might, by perfifting in the extremity of that opinion, 
hazard greatly their own eftates, and fo weaken that part 
which their places now give. Hooker, b. v. 

It was’not in his power, to adventure upon his own fortune, 
or bearing a publick charge to hazard himfelf againft arman 
of private condition. Hayward. 

To Ha'zard. v. n. 

1. To try the chance. 

I pray you tarry ; paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for in chufing wrong, 

I lofe your company. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To adventure. 

She from her fellow-provinces would go, 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Waller. 

Ha'zardable. adj. [from hazard .] Venturefome; liable to 
chance. 

An hazardable determination it is, unto fluctuating and indif¬ 
ferent effeCfs, to affix a pofitive type or period. Brown. 

Ha'zarder. n.f [from h'azardd] He who hazards. 

Ha'zardry. n.f [from hazard .] Temerity; precipitation; 
rafii adventuroufnefs. Obfolete. 

Hafty wrath, and heedlefs bazar dry. 

Do breed repentance late, and lading infamy. 

Fairy Spueen. 
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kDous. adj. [hazatdeux, Fr. from hazard ] Dancr erfl w, 
r.»d rhanrp ° * 


mift. 


Ainfajortk 


Miller, 


Shakefp, 


■ cart . 


Ha'zam 

expofed to chance. 

Grant that our hazardojes attempt prove vain, 

We feel the word, fecur'd from greater pain. Dryden 
Hazardously, adv. [from hazardous.'] With danger r- 
chance. & 0t> 

Haze, n.f [The etymology unknown.] Fop-; 

I o Haze. v. n. To be foggy or mifty. 

To Haze. v. a. To fright one. 

HA'ZEL. n.f []?aeyel, Saxon; corylus, Latin.] 

It hath male flowers growing at remote didances from the 
fruit on the fame tree : the nuts grow in clufters, and are clofe- 
ly joined together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward hu(k or cup, which opens at the top, ancl when the 
fruit is ripe it falls out: the leaves are roundifti and intire. 
The fpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red arid 
white filberts are moftly edeemed for their fruit. 

Kate, like the hazel twig. 

Is ftraight and (lender ; and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. Shak. Rom. and Jut] 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful (hade. 

Which hazels , intermix’d with elms, have made ? Dryden. 
There are fome from the fize of a kazle nut to that of g 
man’s fid. Woodward onFolftls. 

Ha'zel. adj. [from the noun.] Light brown; of the colour 
of hazle. 

Chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth of light hazel 
mou l £ h Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha'zelly. adj. Of the colour of hazel; a light brown. 

Uplands confift either of fand, gravel, chalk, rock or done, 
hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Ha'zy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; foggy; mifty. 

Our cleared day here is mifly and hazy; we fee not far, and 
what we do fee is in a bad light. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Oft engender’d by the hazy North, 

My riads on myriad's, infect armies waft. Thomfon. 

He. pronoun, gen. him ; plur. they ; gen. them, [by, Dutch; jfe, 
Saxon. It feems to have borrowed die plural from Sip, 
plural bap, dative bipum.] 

3. The man that was named before. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Shakejpean'. 
If much you note him, 

You (hall offend him , and increafe hispaffion; 

Feed and regard him not. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 

I am weary of this moon-; would he would change. Shake/. 
Adam fpoke ; 

So cheer’d he his fair fpoufe, and die was cheer’d. 

When Adam wak’d, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais’d hung over her. 

Thus talking, hand in hand along they pafs’d 
On to their blifsful bow’rs. 

Extol 

Him firft, him lad, him midfl. Milton. 

2. The man; the perfon. It fometimes (lands without refe¬ 
rence to any foregoing word. 

He is never poor 

That little hath, but he that much defires. Daniel. 

3. Man or male being. 

Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rem. andjul. 
Ay, crook-back, here 1 ftand to anfwer thee, or any he the 
proudeft of thy fort. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. />• ih» 

Tros and his race the fculptor fliall employ, 

And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd. Virg. 

4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is ufed where the male 
and female have not different denominations. 

The he’s in birds have the faired feathers. Eacon’s N. Hif> 

5. In the two lad fenfes he is rather a noun than pronoun. 
HEAD. n.f. [beaj:o&, Jxapb, Saxon; hoofd, Dutch; beved, 6 hs 

Englifh, whence by contraction head.] 

1. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the organ 
of fenfation or thought. 

Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Spenjet. 
Over head up-grew 

Infuperable height of loftiefl fliade. Miltons Parad. DJu 
My head geers off, what filthy work you make. Dryden. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryden. 

I could (fill have offers, that fome, who hold their heads 
higher, would be glad to accept. Swift. 

2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or penalty. # 

What he gets more of her than (harp words, let it he °n 
my head. Shakefpeare*s Merry Wives of II indjor. 

Who of all ages to fucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe , r 0 

My head ? ill fare our anceffor impure. Milt. Parad. L C J • 

3. Head and Ears. The whole perfon. 

In jingling rhimes well fortify’d and drong. 

He fights intrench’d o’er, head and ears in fong. 

4. Denomination of any anynals. 


Milton, 
Milton. 
Milton, 



Granville 
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When Innocent XI. defired the marquis of Carpio to fur- 
niffi thirty thoufand head of fwine, he couldnot fpare them ; 
but thirty thoufand lawyers he had at his fervice. Addifon . 

The tax upon pafturage was raifed according to a certain 
rate per head upon cattle. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Chief ; principal perfon; one to whom the reft are fubordi- 
nate ; leader ; commander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, ex¬ 
cept it be where they have great and potent heads. Bacon. 
Your head I him appoint; 

And bymyfelf havefworn, to him (hall bow 
All knees in heav’n, and (hall confefs him lord. Milton. 
The heads of the chief feds of philofophy, as Thales, 
Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did likewife confent to this 
tra di t i 0I1 . Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

6. Place of honour; the firft place. 

Notwithftanding all thejuftices had taken their places upon' 
the bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of 
them. Addifon’s Spectator. 

7. Place of command. 

An army of fourfeore thoufand troops, with the duke of 
Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing againft 
an enemy. Addifon on the War. 

8 . Countenance; prefence. 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. Sh . R. II. 
With Cain go wander through the (hade of night, 

And never (hew thy head by day or light. Shak. Rich. II. 
Ere to-morrow’s fun (hall (hew his head. Dryden . 

9. Underftanding; faculties of the mind. 

The wenches laid their heads together. L’EJlrange. 

A fox and a goat went down a well to drink: the goat fell 
to hunting which way to get back; oh, fays Reynard, never 
trouble your head, but leave that to me. L’Ejlrange. 

Work with all the eafe and fpeed you can, without break¬ 
ing your head , and being fo very induftrious in darting 
(cruples. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The lazy and inconfiderate took up their notions by 
chance, without much beating their heads about them. Locke. 

If a man (hews that he has no religion, why fhould we 
think that he beats his head and troubles himfelf to examine 
the grounds of this or that dodlrine. Locke. 

When in ordinary difeourfe we fay a man has a fine head, 
we exprefs ourfelves metaphorically, and fpeak in relation to 
his underftanding; and when we fay of a woman (he has a 
line head, we fpeak only in relation to her commode. Addifon . 

We laid our heads together, to confider what grievances 
the nation had differed under king George. Addtf Freeholder. 
iq. Face; front; forepart. 

The gathering crowd purfues; 

The ravidiers turn head, the fight renews. Dryden. 

11. Refiftanee ; hoftile oppofition. 

Then made he head againft his enemies. 

And Hymner (lew. Fairy gjueen, b. ii. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made head againft my 
power. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Two valiant gentlemen firft making head againft them, fe- 
conded by half a dozen more, made forty of them run away. 

c . Raleigh's Apology. 

bin having depraved his judgment, and got poffeffion of his 
will, there is no other principle left him naturally, by which 
he>can make head againft it. South’s Sermons. 

12. Spontaneous refolution. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made altogether 
by voluntaries, upon their own head, without any pay or com- 
miffion from the date. Davies on Ireland. 

13. btate of a deer s horns, by which his age is known. 

It was a buck of the firft head. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft 
I he buck is called the fifth year a buck of the firft head. Shak. 

14. Individual. It is ufed in numbers or computation. 

If there be fix millions of people, then there is about four 
acms for every head. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

15. i he top of any thing bigger than the reft. 

His fpear’s head weighed fix hundred (hekels of iron. 1 Sa; 
As high 

As his proud head is rais’d towards the (ky. 

So low tow’rds hell his roots defeend. Denham. 

withTAV W L ltCh i! >ave large and f P readin g hl “ih would lie 
If rt, i b , ranches U P 1,1 the -water. Woodward. 

toolTfj* are r made °"/ood, they are called heads or 
tops, fo beads of afparagus and artichoaks. Waits’s Loiick 

orofT neqU1VO, ;f lten ? ; f ° r !t % nifies tlle W of a nail! 

>6- PlaceTf’c^rt? “ ^ ****■ 

chdW h 3 i 'ATI the alarm ’ and made tl,eir rf cape to Win- 

17 The fn I f arter !‘. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7 - he fore part of any thing, as of a (hip. 

dim IP * eS W i th brazen beads might tranfport over In- 
dus at once three hundred thoufand foldiers. P 

On „ , , . Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

. °ozy ground his gallies moor ; 

‘ 4Clr ea ** are tum ’ d t0 f ea > their fterns to (hore. Dryden . 


E 

18. That which rifes on the top. 

Let it ftand in a tub four or five days before it be put into 
the ca(k, ftirring it twice a day, and beating down the head or 
yeaft into it. Mortimer s Flufbandry. 

19. The blade of an axei 

A man fetcheth a ftroke with the axe to cut down the tree;, 
and the head flippeth from the helve. Deutr. xix. 5. 

20. Upper part of a bed. 

Ifrael bowed upon the bed’s head. Gen. xlvii. 31. 

21. The brain. 

As eaftern priefts in giddy circles run, • 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope’s Ejfays. 

22. Drefs of the head. 

Politick ladies think they gain a great point when they have 
teazed their hufbands to buy them a laced head, or a fine petti¬ 
coat. Swift. 

23. Principal topicks of difeourfe. 

Thefe heads are of a mixed order, and we propofe only 
fuch as belong to the natural world. Burnet’s Tbeo. of the Earth. 

Thefe heads are fet down more fully in the arguments of 
each chapter. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth , 

’ Pis our great intereft, and our chief duty, to fatisfy our¬ 
felves on this head, upon which our whole conduct depends. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 

24. Source of a dream. 

It is the glory of God to give; his very nature delighteth in 
it: his mercies in the current, through which they would pafs, 
may be dried up, but at the head they never fail. Hooker* 

The current by Gaza is but a fmall ftream, rifing between 
it and the Red fea, whofe head from Gaza is little more than 
twenty Englilh miles. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain. 

Beneath a laurel (hade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. Dry. 

25. Crifis ; pitch. 

The indifpofition which has long hung upon me, is at lad 
grown to fuch a head, that it muft quickly make an end of 
me, or of itfelf. Addifon’s Spelt at or. 

26. Power; influence; force; (Length; dominion. 

Within her bread though calm, her bread: though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

God will not admit of the paffionate man’s apology, that 
he has fo long given his unruly paflions their head, that°he can¬ 
not now govern nor controul them. South’s Sermons. 

27. Body; conflux. 

People under command chufe to confult, and after to march 
in order; and rebels, contrariwife, run upon an /W/too-ether 
in confufion. _ Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline . 

28. Power; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d head. Shakef 
At fixteen years. 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakefpeare’s Coriolamis. 

A mighty and a fearful head they are, 

As ever offer’d foul play in a date. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

r ar in the marches here we heard you were, * 

Making another head to fight again. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

29. Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able horfe the head. 

And bounding forward (truck his agile heels 

Againft the panting Tides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 

How turneps hide their [welling heads below. 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gav 

3r. Head and Shoulders. By force; violently. 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will be 
ltill bringing it in by head and Jhoulders, over and over, in 
feveral companies. L’EJlrange. 

1 hey can bring in every odd exception in grammar, every 
0 ure of fpeech, head and Jhoulders by main force, in fpite of 

To n HEAn theirPub j ea - Mtm « the clicks. 

1 o Head. v. a. [from the noun.] J 

1 ‘ \o lead; to influence; to direct; to govern. 

Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true of all other 

orafemik’ tbat j"£ an arm y to him that is mailer 

or a family, or of one (ingle fervant. South 

Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled, 

Ur, what we fear, our enemies does head. Dryd. Aurencz 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, ^ 

O T' KK to his king’s commands. Prior 

2. To behead ; to kill by taking awav the head. 

If you head and hang all that offend that wav but for 

Sff" *«“»t? - 

3 . t ° 

Headed with flints and feathers bloody dv’d. 

Such as the Indians in their quivers hide. ' Fairy 9 ue,n 

11 c Of 
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OF cornel-wood a fpear upright, 

Headed with piercing fteel, and pofifh’d bright. Dryden. 

4. To lop trees. 

You muft difbranch them, leaving only the fummit entire: 
unlefs the foil be very good, it may be neceflary to head, them 
too> Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

He'adach. n.f [ head and ack] Pain in the head. 

From the cruel headachy . 

Riches do not preferve. Sidney, h. 1. 

Nothing more expofes to headachsy colds, catarrhs, and 
coughs, titan keeping the head warm. . Locke. 

In the headach he orders the opening of the vein or the 
forehead. _ Arbutbmt. 

At fome dear idle time. 

Not plagu’d with headachs, or the want of rhyme. Pope. 
He'adband. n. f [ head and band.] 

1. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. , , , 7 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and tne head - 

lands. V- “• 20 ‘ 

2. The band at each end of a book.' 

Hf/adborough. n.f [head and borough .] A conftable; a 
fubordinate conftable. 

Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom he is gone, 
Father or mother, fifter or brother, he never knew none ; 

A headborough and a conftable, a man of fame, 

The firft of his houfe, and laft of his name. Camden. 

This none are able to break through, 

Until they’re freed by head of borough. Hudibras, p. 1. 

He'addRESS. n.f [head and dfefs.] 

1. The covering of a woman’s head. 

There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady s head- 
drefs : I have known it rife and fall. Addijon's Spefiator. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads. 

Or difcompos’d the headdrefs of a prude. . Pope. 

2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and prominent on the 

Among birds the males very often appear in a moft beauti¬ 
ful headdrefs , whether it be a creft, a comb, a tuft of feathers, 
or a natural little plume, ere&ed like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. Addifon* s Spectator. 

He'ader. n.f [from head ] 

1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 

2 . The firft brick in "the angle. 

If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as 
the ftretcher on the outfide, it would be a ftronger toothing, 
and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the mid¬ 
dle of the headers of the courfe they lie upon of the.other 
p 1( j e Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

He'adgargle. n.f. [head and gargle .] A difeafe, I fup- 

pofe, in cattle. 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 
He'adiness. n.f [from heady.'] Hurry; rafhnefs; ftubborn- 
nefs; precipitation; obftinacy. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and un¬ 
wonted words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, 
either of witlefs headinefs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs 
in condemning. Spenjer . 

He'adland. n.f [head and land.] 

1. Promontary; cape. ... r , 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an heroick 
poem, and confequently love and valour ought to be the fub- 
i e a of it: both thefe fir Wiiliam Davenant began to fhadow; 
but it was fo as difcoverers draw their maps, with headlands 
and promontories. Dryden . 

2. Ground under hedges. 

Now down with the grafs upon headlands about, 

That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo ftout. suffer. 
He'adless. adj. [from head.] 
j. Without an head ; beheaded. 

His fhining helmet he ’gan foon unlace. 

And left his headlefs body bleeding at the place. Fairy ^unn. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove thefe tedious (tumbling blocks. 

And fmooth my way upon their headlefs necks. Shak.H. VI. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headlefs carkafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham . 

Prickly flubs, inftead of trees, are found; 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. , ; , 

They relied not until they had made the empire l\mAhiad- 
lefs about feventeen years. Raleigh s EJJays.^ 

3. Obftinate; inconfiderate; ignorant; wanting intellects. 
perhaps for heedlefs. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old unwonted 
words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, either of 
witlefs headinefs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs in con- 
demning. S t e ”f er ‘ 

He'adlong. adj. 

1. Rafh ; thoughtlefs. 

2 Sudden ; precipitate. 

It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, which, many ex- 
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afriples having taught them, never ftopt his race ’till it came Id 
a headlong overthrow. Sidney, b, it, 

He'adlong.. adv. [ head and long. ] 

1. With the head foremoft. It is often doubtful whether this 
word be adjective or adverb. 

I’ll look no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakef King Lear. 

Who, while he fleering view’d the ftars, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to the Latian (hare. 

Fell headlong down. Dryden*s /En. b.\ i. 

Headlong from thence the glowing fury fprings, 

And o’er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. p 0 p e> 

2. Rafhly ; without thought; precipitately. 

To give Ahab fuch warning, as might infallibly have pre¬ 
vented his deftruftion, was efteemed by him evil; and topufh 
him on headlong into it, becaufe he was fond of it, was ac¬ 
counted good. South s Sermons. 

Some afk for envy’d pow’r, which publick hate . 

Purfues and hurries headlong to their fete ; 

Down go the titles. Dryden*s Juv. Sat x. 

3. Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 

Dragg’d headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. Dryden. 

4. It is very negligently ufed by Shakefpeare.. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which fhall be thy grave. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He’admould-sHot. n.f [head, mould, and Jhot.] This is when 
the futures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges fhot over one another; which is frequent 
in infants, and occafions convulfions and death. Quincy. 
He'adpiece. n.f [bead and piece.] 

1. Armour for the head ; helmet; morion. 

I pulled off my headpiece , and humbly intreated her pardon, 

or knowledge why (he was cruel. Sidney, b. ii. 

The word is giv’n; with eager fpeed they lace 
The fhining headpiece , and the fhield embrace. . Dryden. 
Another reafon for this fidtion was their wearing a head- 
piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight through it. 
t Broome's Notes on the Qdyjfey. 

This champion will not be in fuch hafte to come into the 
field, before his great blunderbufs can be got ready, his old 
rufly breaftplate fcoured, and his cracked headpiece mended. 

J Swift. 

2 . Underftanding ; force of mind. 

’Tis done by fome feverals 

Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meffes } 

Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. Shak. Winters tale. 
Eumenes had the beft headpiece of all Alexander’s cap¬ 
tains Pndeaux. 

He'adquarters. n.f [head and quarters.] The place of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous, or lodgment for foldiers. _ 

Thofe fpirits, polled upon the out-guards, immediately 

fcour off to the brain, which is the headquarters , or office ot 
intelligence, and there they make their report. Collier. 

He'adship. n.f [from head.] Dignity; autnonty; chief 

Headsman, n.f. [head and man.] Executioner; one that 

cuts off heads. ,, , . 

Rods broke on our affociates bleeding backs, 

And headfmen lab’ring ’til! they blunt their ax ? 
He'adstall. n.f. {head artd fall.} Part of the bridle that 

C °His horfe 6 near legg’d before, and with a ha,f-cheeWbib 

and a headjlall of fheep’s leather, which being reft ' a ““ 
keep him from ftumbling, hath been often burlt, 
paired with knots. Shakefp. Tamng of th Sk * 

He'adstone. n.f. {head and /tone.] The luff ° P 

ft °The flone, which the builders refufed, is W 

Headstrong, adj. {head and ftrong.] Unreftrained^oient, 
ungovernable; refolute to run his own way: as a hori 

head cannot beheld in. 1 n0 lefs 

An example, for headjlrong and inconfiderate zeal, 

fearful than Achitophel for proud and ,tm. 

How now, my headjlrong ! where have you been g addins ' 
—Where I have learnt me to repent the lin 
Of difobedient oppofition. Shake/. 

But fuch a headjlrong potent fault it is, 

That it but mocks reproof. Shakefp. Ttuljta 

He ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or headjlrong multitudes, p ara MtUfi 

Subjcft himfelf to anlrchy within. jShm 
There’s no oppofing the torrent of a iea J 

tUtlC ’.Now let the headjlrong boy my will controuli 
Virtue’s no flave of man ; no fex confines th 


V111UC3 UU HAVC ui ........ 

I, for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain, Jurrfg % - 

And he fhall wait my leifure for his reign. j y 0 uf 
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Your father’s folly took a headjlrong courfe ; , 

But I’ll rule yours, and teach you love by force. Dryden. 

i’ll try if yet I can reduce to reafon 
This headjlrong youth, and make him fptirn at Cato. Adlif 
Why there it is, you will be both judge and party . I am 
forry thou difeovereft fo much of thy headjlrong humour. Arb. 

) Can we forget how the mad headjlrong rout 
Defv’d their prince to arms, nor made account .... 

Of faith or duty, or allegiance fworn ? Phillips. 

He'abworkman. n.f [headwork and man.] The foreman, 

or chief fervant over the reft. . 

Can Wood be otherwife regarded than as the mechanick, 
the beadworkman, to prepare his furnace, metal, and (lamps . 

Swift*s Addrejs to Parliament. 

He'ady. adj. [from head.] 

1. Rafh ; precipitate; hafty; violent; Ungovernable; hurried 
on with paffion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people. 

While yet the cool and temp’rate wind of grace 

O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murther, fpoil and villany. Shakefp. Henry V. 

I am advifed what I fay : 

Neither difturb’d with the effedl of wine, 

Nor, heady rafh, jprovok’d with raging ire; 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad. Shakefpeare. 
I’ll forbear, 

And am fall’n out with my more heady will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare*s King Lear. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current fcow’ring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once. 

As in this king. Shakefpeare*s Henry V. 

Wives, the readied helps 

To betray heady hufbands, rob the eafy. Ben. Johnf Catil. 
Men, naturally warm and heady, are tranfported with the 
greateft flufti of good nature. Addifon s Freeholder. 

2 . Apt to affedl the head. 

I was entertained with a fort of wine which was very 
heady, but otherwife feemed to be fack. Boyle. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 

Here’s julep-dance, ptifan of fong and (how: 

Give you ftrong fenfe, the liquor is too heady ; 

You’re come to farce, that’s affes milk, already. Dryden. 

Flow, Welded! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 

Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, though not full. Pope. 
To HEAL. v. a. [halgan, Gothick; fixfon, Saxon; heelen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cure a perfon; to reftore from hurt or ficknefs; 

I will reftore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. Jer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed thefick, and 
raifed the dead, when it was publifhed by thofe who themfelves 
often did the fame miracles ? Addifon. 

Phyficians, by juft obfervations, grow up to an honourable 
degree of (kill in the art of healing. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

2. To cure a wound or diftemper. 

Thou haft no healing medicines. J er > xxx. 13. 

A fontanel had been made in the fame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reafon of the pain. Wifemaris Surgery. 

3. To perform the a£l of making a fore to cicatrize, after it is 
cleanfed. 

After feparation of the efehar, I deterged and healed. Wifem. 

4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diflenfions. 

To Heal. v. n. To grow well. Ufed of wounds or fores. 

r /r" e wo . un ^ s t ^ lat men give themfelves. Shakef 
Abfceffes will have a greater or lefs tendency to heal, as 
they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp's Surgery. 

He aler. n.f [from heal .] One who cures or heals. 

^ I will not be an healer. If\\\ 7 

He'aling. participial adj. [from U] Mild; mollifying i 

vv A a ^ ua £ lve : as > he’s of a healing pacifick temper. 
HEAL! H. „ f [from j,eel, Saxon.] V 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 

Health is the faculty of performing all aflions proper to a 
human body, in the moft perfea manner. guinc. 

Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Gen . xliin 28 
May be he is not well; 

Infirmity doth ftill negled all office, 

a ° Ur h f th b0Und ’ Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

The eh n?/ L PUnty; g ° 0dnefsi P^P'eof falyation. 

The heft T ’ - D US ' Common Prayer. 

faithful FeferVat ; Ve ,'° kee P th « mind ^ health, is’the 
faithful admonition of a friend. n a ,. rm Rrr O o 

3 . Salvation fpiritual and temporal. ^ A 

far from mv PP' ’ d ’aT hy h f th ° U f ° rfaken me > and 

4. WKhof Si^ WOrdS ° f my complaint? Pf 

T , . . Come, love and health to all ; 
dnnk to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

Shakef eare's Macbeth. 
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He afked leave to begin two healths: the firft was to the 
king’s miftrefs, and the fecond to his wife. Howel. 

*"For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Caefar’s kea.th. Dryden s Perf 

He'althful. adj. [health and full.] 

1. Free from ficknefs. • 

Adam knew no difeafe; fo long as temperance from the for¬ 
bidden fruit fecured him : nature was his phyfician, and inno¬ 
cence and abftinence would have kept him healthful to immor- 
tality. South's Sermons. 

2 . Well difpofed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, ^ ^ 

Had you an healthful ear to hear it. Shakef. Julius Cerfar. 

3. Wholefome; falubrious. 

There be many good and healthful airs that do appear by- 
habitation and proofs, that differ not in fmell from other airs. 

Bacons Natural Hijhry. 
While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs ; worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Milt. P.LoJl. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus, 4$ 

At firft embracing what it ftraight doth crufh. Dryden. 

4. Salutary ; productive of falvation. 

Pour upon them the healthful fpirit of thy grace. Com. Prayer . 

He'althfully. adv. [from healthful] 

1. In health. 

2. Wholfomely. 

He'althfulness. n.f. [from healthful.] 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholfomenefs ; falubrious qualities. 

You have tailed of that cup whereof I have liberally drank,- 
which I look upon as God’s phyfick, having that in hcalthful- 
nefs which it wants in pleafure. King Charles. 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes. Graunt : 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aferibe the health- 
fulnej's of their air; for as the Alps furround them on all fides, 
there would be a conflant ftagnation o'f vapours, did not the 
north wind put them in motion. Addifon on Italy. 

He'althily. adv. [from healthy.] Without ficknefs or 
pain. 

He'althiness. n. f [from healthy.] The date of health. 

Healthless, adj. [from health.] Weak; fickly; infirm. 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe gar¬ 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but fauces ; 
they are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufelefs. Taylor. 

He'althsome. adj. [from health ] Wholfome; falutary. 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefpeare. 

He'althy. adj . [from health.] In health ; free from ficknefs; 
hale; found. 

The hufbandman returns from the field; and from manurino- 
his ground, ftrong and healthy , becaufe innocent and labo^ 
rious. . South's Sermons. 

Gardening or hufbandry, and working in wood, are fit and 
healthy recreations for a man of ftudy or^bufmefs. Locke. 

Temperance, induflry, and a publick fpirit, running thro’ 
the whole body of the people in Holland, hath preferved an 
infant commonwealth, of a fickly conflitution, through fo 
many dangers, as a much more healthy one could never have 
ftruggled againfl without thofe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exercife contribute to make the animal healthy. Arb . 

He am. n.f In beads the fame as the after-birth in women. 

HEAP. n.f. [J>eap, Saxon ; hoop, Dutch and Scottifh.] 

1. Many fingle things thrown together; a pile; an accumulation. 

The way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diftin&ly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefpeare*s Coriolanus. 

1 lie dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon another. 

.j . ... Wifd. xviii. 2?; 

Huge heaps of flam around the body rife. Dryden*s /En. 

One may form from it an idea of Venice in its firft begin¬ 
nings, when it had only a few heaps of earth for its domi- 

n A° nS ’ a u ,, Addifon on Italy. 

2 . A crowd; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny, bathed in the bleod of their emperors • a 
heap of vafials and flaves, ho freemen, no inheritance no 
ftirp of ancient families. 2 Wt holy War. 

3. Flutter ; number driven together. 

An univerfal cry refounds aloud ; 

The failors run in heaps, a helplefs’crowd. Drxdev 

To Heap. v.a. [from the noun ] } 

1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw together. 

Heap on wood, kindle the fire, confume the flefh, and 
fpice it well. v . .’ dnu 

2. To accumulate; to lay up. ^ XX1V ’ IC - 

Though the wicked/««/> up filver as the dull, and raiment 

sasrts*•'■*“. r ”“- -"■•~ih.ii 

How great the credit was, wherein that oracleTas*pre¬ 
ferred. 
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ferved, maybe gathered from the vaft riches which were there 
heaped up from the offerings of all the Grecian nations .'Temple. 

They who will make profeffion of painting, muft heap up 
treafures out of their reading, and there will find many won¬ 
derful means of raifing themfelves above others. Dryden. 

. To add to fomething elfe. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them. 

We reft your hermits. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

He'aper. n.f. [from heap.] One that makes piles or heaps. 
He'apy. adj. [from heap.] Lying in heaps. 

Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’et the mid pavement, heapy rubbifh grows. Cay, 

Scarce his head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies flumb’ring ful[en in the white abyfs. Thomf. Winter, 
To HEAR. v. n. [ }?ypan, Saxon; hooren, Dutch.] 

1. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds are diftinguifhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the external 
air, which, being gathered by the external ear, beats, as is 
fuppofed, upon the membrana tympani, which moves the 
four little bones in the tympanum: in like manner as it is beat 
by the external air, thefe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veftibulum; which internal 
air makes an impreflion upon the auditory nerve in the laby¬ 
rinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones 
in the tympanum: fo that, according to the various reflexions 
of the external air, the internal air makes various impreflions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing ; and 
thefe different impreflions reprefent different founds. Quincy, 
The objedt of hearing is found, whofe variety is fo great, 
that it brings in admirable ftore of intelligence. Hdder, 

2 . Toliften; to hearken. 

Since ’tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d to hear , I cannot grieve to tell. Denham, 

To be told; to have an account. 

I have heard by many of this man. Alls ix. 13. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If- xxi. 3. 

Prepare to hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time. 

Ne’er feign’d. Tate's fiuven. Sat. 15* 

This, of eldeft parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, 
by divine inftitution, has a right to civil power, than thofe 
who never heard any thing at all of heir or defeent. Locke, 
To Hear. v. a, 

1. To perceive by the ear. 

The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to be heard 
in praifing the Lord. 2 Chro. v. 13. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to fpeak. 

He fent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Chrift. Afts xxiv. 24. 

I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have been heard 
out in the fequel of this difeourfe. Locke, 

To attend ; to liften to; to obey. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. Ezek.m.ij, 

To attend favourably. 

They think they fhall be heard for their much fpeaking. Mat, 
To try ; to attend judicially. 

Hear the caufes, and judge righteoufly. Deutr. i. 16. 

6. To acknowledge. A Latin phrafe. 

Or hearji thou rather pure ethereal ftream, 

Whofe fountain who fhall tell ? Milton. 

Hear ft thou fubmiflive, but a lowly birth ? Prior. 

Heard fignifies a keeper, and is fometimes initial; as heard- 
bearht, a glorious keeper: fometimes final, as cyneheard, a 
royal keeper. Gibfon’s Camden. It is now written herd: as, 
cowherd, a cowkeeper; Jtyjib, Saxon. 

He'arer. n. f. [from hear.] One who attends to any do£trine 
or difeourfe delivered orally by another. 

And f© was file dulled withal, that we could come fo near 
as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not perceive the hearers of 
her lamentation. Sidney , b. ii. 

St.John and St. Mathew, which have recorded thefe fer- 
mons, heard them; and being hearers , did think themfelves 
as well refpe&ed as the pharifees. Hooker, b.v.f. 19. 

Words, be they never fo few, are too many, when they 
benefit not the hearer. * Hooker, b. v. 

The hearers will fhed tears. 

And fay, alas, it was a piteous deed! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 

And fend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

Plays in themfelves have neither hopes nor fears; 

Their fate is only in their hearers ears. Ben. Johnfon. 

Her hearers had no fhare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to flare. Swift, 

He'aring. n.f. [from hear.] 

1. The fenfe by which founds are perceived. 
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Pees are called with found upon brafs, and therefore they 
have hearing. ' Bacon’s Natural HidJ, 

2. Audience. J h 

The French ambafiador upon that inftant 
Crav’d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing . Shakefp care’s Henry Y. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of hearing. d£ts 
The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits 
of the caufe, or to bring it to another hearing before fo me 
other court. Dryden’s Fables, 7W 

Thofe of different principles may be betrayed to give you a 
fair hearing , and to know what you have to fay for yourfelf. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. Reach of the ear. 

If we profefs, 2s Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profefs it in the hearing of men ; charity is prone to hear all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do 
lo. . Flooker, b. iii. 

In our hearing the king charged thee, beware that none 
touch Abfalom. 2 Sa. xviii. l2 , 

You have been talked of fince your travels much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing , for a quality 
Wherein they fay you fhine. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. L’Ejirange, 
To HEARKEN, v. n. [J^eapcman, Saxon.] 

1. To liften by way of curiofity. 

The youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for, 

Her father keeps from accefs of fuitors. Shakefpeare: 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakef R. HI, 
They do me too much injury, 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death: 

If it were fo, I might have let alone 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare . 

The gaping three-mouth’d dog forgets to fnarl; 

The furies hearken , and their fnakes uncurl. Dryd, Virgil, 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
Of human cries: 

I mount the terrafs, thencs the town furvey. 

And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. Dryden: 

He who makes much neceffary, will want much; and, 
wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, will incline to 
hearken after any expedient that offers to fhorten his way to 
it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To attend; to pay regard. 

Hearken unto me, thou fon of Zippor. Nu. xxiii. 18. 

Thofe who put paffion in the place of reafon, neither ufe 
their own, nor hearken to other people’s reafon, any farther 
than it fuits their humour. Lock. 

There’s not a blefling individuals find, 

But fome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 

He'arkener. n.f. [from hearken .] Liftener; one that 

hearkens. 

He'arsay. n.f. [hear and fay.] Report; rumour; what is 
not known otherwife than by account from others. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, or a window look. Sidney. 

He affirms by hearfay, that fome giants faved themfelves 
upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh’s Hifiory. 

All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, publifh 
every blot in his life, and depend upon hearfay to defame 
him. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Hearse, n.f [of unknown etymology.] 

1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 

To add to your laments, 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe , 

I muft inform you of a difmal fight. Shakefp. HenryYl . 

HEART, n.f. [J?eopt, Saxon; hertz, German.] 

1. The mufcle which by its contraction and dilation propels 
the blood through the courfe of circulation, and is therefore 
confidered as the fource of vital motion. It is fuppofed in 
popular language to be the feat fometimes of courage, fome 
times of afteCtion. . 

He with providence and courage fo paffed over all, that 
mother took fuch fpiteful grief at it, that her heart m 



withal, and fhe died. 


Sidney. 


Thou wouldft have left thy deareft Heart blood there, 
Rather than made that favage duke thine heir, - 

And difmherited thine only fon. Shakefp. Henry • 

Snakes, in my heart blood warm’d, that fling my he° • 

; Shakefpeare’s Richard ft* 

Our battle is more full of names than your s, 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; it TV. 

Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shak. 

I thank you for my venifon, mafter Shallow. , a 

-Mafter Page, much good do it your good heart. a J 

But 
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But fince the brain doth lodge the pow’rs of fenfe. 

How makes it in the heart thofe paffions fpring. 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
’Twixt heart and brain, this fympathy doth bring. Davies. 
We all fet our hearts at reft, fince whatever comes from 
above is for the beft. 

The only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light 
: n th*, he id and that which confifts of good and innocent af- 
’feffionsintheW. ^ Spratt’s Serntott, 

Pieft with heart corroding grief and years, ^ 

T'n the aav court a rural fhed prefers. Pope’s Odsjfey 



^ ^ - _ Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

n The inner part of any thing. 

Some Englifhmen did with great danger pafs by Water into 
the Hart of the country. Abbot’s Defcription of the World. 


T 

near 


roan or uic luuhujt. - y 

fhe king’s forces are employed in appeafing diforders more 
:ar the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 

Generally the infide or heart of trees is harder than the 
1 -L. Boyle. 


outward parts. 

Here in the heart of all the town I’ll flay, 


And timely fuccour, where it wants, convey. Dryden. 

If the foundations be bad, provide good piles made of heqrt 
of oak, fuch as will reach ground. Moxon’s Mech, Exer. 

4. Perfon ; chara&er. Ufed with refpeft to courage or kindnefs. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Hey, my hearts-, cheerly, my hearts. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
What fays'my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead, bully-ftale ? 
Is he dead ? Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

5. Courage; fpirit. 

If it pi cafe you to make his fortune known, as I have done 
Erona’s, I will after take heart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney , b. ii. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of Eng¬ 
land, which gave heart and good opportunity to them to re¬ 
gain their old poffeflions. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wide was the wound ; and a large lukewarm flood. 

Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy’d the ftreaming blood. 

Gave him great heart and hope of victory. Fairy Khieen. 

Eve, recov’ring heart , reply’d. Milton. 

Having left that city well provided, and in good heart , his 
majefty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon. 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon’t, 
went up to’t, and viewed it. L’Ejirange’s Fables. 

The expelled nations take Hart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another. Temple. 

6. Seat of love. 

Ah ! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loft my heart while I preferv’d my (heep ? Pope. 

7. Affe&ion; inclination. 

Joab perceived that the king’s heart was towards Abfalom. 

2 Sa. xiv. 1. 

Means how to feel, and learn each other’s heart. 

By th’ abbot’s (kill of Weftminfter is found. Daniel. 

Nor fet thy heart , 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 
’Tis well to be tender; but to fet the heart too much upon 
anything, is what we cannot juftify. L’Efirange. 

A friend makes me a feaft, and fets all before me; but I 
fet my heart upon one difh alone, and if that happen to be 
thrown down, I fcorn all the reft. Temple. 

Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 

She chang’d his form who could not change his heart. Dryd. 

What did I not, her ftubborn heart to gain ? 

But all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain. Dryden 

8. Memory. J 

Whatfoever was attained to, concerning God and his work¬ 
ing in nature, the fame was delivered over by heart and tradi¬ 
tion from wife men to a pofterity equally zealous. Raleigh. 
. cad committing of a thing to memory the gettfno- 
it by heart-, for it is the memory that muft tranfmit it to the 
heart ; and it is in vain to expe<ft that the heart fhould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it go. South. 

Shall I in London a<ft this idle part? 

Compofing fongs for fools to get by heart. p ot>e% 

9. ood-will; ardour of zeal. To take to heart anything, is to 
be zealous or folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufes to heart, how fhould there be 
but m them frozen coldnefs, when his affe&ions feem be¬ 
numbed, from whom theirs fhould take fire ? Hooker 

If he would take the bufinefs to heart, and deal in it effec- 

Th’ P l ] r uId { l cceed r weiL Bacon ' s Hen n vir. 

of Hertford ^gaged her hufhand to 
T" e * t0 h \ art * Clarendon, b. viii 

waflhe chief e ’ “ m ° ft ‘° W > flr J ohn Suwd 

wf whTch r h^ n V and h j neft man W ° uld to that 

h had the good of their country moft at heart. Aidif. 
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Learned men have been now a long time fearching after the 
happy country from which our firft parents were exiled : if 
they can find it, with all m y heart. Woodward’s Nat. Hiflory. 

I would not be forry to find the Prefbyterians miftaken in 
this point, which they have moft at heart. Swift. 

What I have moft at heart is, that fome method fhould be 
thought on for afeertaining and fixing our language. Swift» 

10. Paffions; anxiety; concern. 

Set your heart at reft; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakefpeare. 

11. Secret thoughts; receffes of the mind. 

Michal faw king David leaping and dancing before the 
Lord, and fhe defpifed him in her heart. 2 Sa. vi. 16. 

The next generation will in tongue and heart , and every 
way elfe, become Epglifh ; fo as there will be no difference or 
diftinfiion, but the Irifh fea, betwixt us. Davies on Ireland. 

Thou fav/eft the contradiction between my heart and 
hand. King Charles. 

Would you have him open his heart to you, and afk your 
advice, you muft begin to do fo with him firft. Locke. 

Men, fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; 

But every woman is, at heart, a rake. Pope, Epiftle ii, 

12. Difpofition of mind. 

Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it feemed ig¬ 
norance could not make him do amifs, beeaufe he had a heart 
to do well. Sidneyi 

13. The heart is confidered as the feat of tendernefs: a hard 
heart therefore is cruelty. 

I’ve feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening fpectacles. Shakefp . CoriolanuL 

Such iron hearts we are, and fuch 
The bafe barbarity of human kind. Rowe’s Jane Shores 

14^ To fnd in the Heart. To be not wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of frjendfhip with you, I could 
find in my heart to afk you pardon for it, but that your now 
handling of me gives me reafon to confirm my former deal- 
i n g- Sidney. 

15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 

I will on with my fpeech in your praife. 

And then fhew you the heart of my meffage. Shakefpeare . 

16. Confcience; fenfe of good or ill. 

Every man’s heart and confcience doth in good or evil* 
even fecretly committed, and known to none but itfelf, either 
like or difallow itfelf* Hooker, b. i. f. q. 

17. Strength; power. 

T ry whether leaves of trees, fwept together, with fome 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more heart, would not 
make, a good compoft. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

He keeps a fabbath of alternate years. 

That the fpent earth may gather heart again, 

And, better’d by ceffation, bear the gram. Dryden’s Geo ^ 
Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of heart, beeaufe 
if tis in heart, it may be improved by marl again. Mortimer* 

1 8. Utmoft degree. 

This gay charm, 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d thee home, 
Whofe bofom was my crownet, my chief end. 

Like a right gipfy, hath, at faft and loofe. 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shakefpeare. 

1 9. Life. For my heart feems fometimes to fignify, if lift ivas 
at Jlake ; and fometimes for tendernefs. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get him/or my heart to do it. Shakefpeare* 

I gave it to a youth, 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee : 

I could not for my heart deny it him. Shakef Mer. of Venice 
Profoundly (kill’d in the black art, 7 J 

As Englifli Merlin for his heart. Hndiiras, p i. 

20. It is much ufed m compofition for mind, or affeaion 

of m T md! H ’ n ' f ' Vhe?n Zaiach -] £oirow i P^g; anguifli 
To die —to deep— 

i\o more; and, by a deep, to fay vve end 
The heartach, and the thoufand natural (hocks 
That.flefh is heir to. Shakefpeare’s Ham J et 

H row T ~ BREAK ’ ^ ^ keart and break ^ ° ver P owe rmg for- 

Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak. ShakeL 

Heart-breaker, n.f A cant name for a woman’s curls 
fuppofed to break the heart of all her lovers. ’ 

Like Sampfon’s heartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. tj* - 

Heart-br eaking. adj. Overpowering with forrovv * “ 

mre- u f P ' tCOUS P la,nts and forrowful fad tine 
™late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
Betide the filver fprings of Helicone, 

Making your mufick of heartbreaki, z mone. 
Heart-breaking, n.f. Overpower ing 6 grief * J 

What greater heartbreaking and confuTmn can there be to 
’ h , an t0 , havc a l hisfecret faults laid open, and the fen- 

tence of condemnation paffed upon him f Hafkf. 

ii D 
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He’art-burned. adj. [ heart and burn.'] Having the heart 
inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can fee him but 
I am heart-burn d an hour after. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Heart-burning, n.f. [heart and burn.] 

1. Pain at the ftomach, commonly from an acrid humour. 

Fine clean chalk is one of the molt noble abforbents, and 
powerfully corrects and fubdues the acrid humburs in the 
ftomach: this property renders it very ferviceable in the car- 
dialgia, or heart-burning . Woodward on Foffils. 

2 . Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, there 
will remain much heart-burning and difcontent among the 
meaner people. Swift to Pope. 

Heart-dear. adj. Sincerely beloved. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, 

When you were more endear’d to it than now; 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow’rs ; but he did long in vain! Shak. H IV. 
He art-ease. n.f. Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infinite heart-eafe mult kings negledl, 

That private men enjoy ? Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Heart-easing, adj. Giving quiet. 

But come, thou goddefs fair and free. 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrofyne, 

And by men heart-eafng mirth. Milton. 

Heart-felt. adj. Felt in the confcience. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy. 

The foul’s calm fun-fhine, and the heart-felt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. Pope's Ejjay on Man. 

Heart-peas. n.f. A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a trailing {talk, emitting clafpers, 
whereby it fattens itfelf to whatever plant ttands near it: the 
flower-cup confifts of three leaves, the flower of eight leaves, 
and are of an anomalous figure: the ovary becomes a fruit 
like a bladder, divided into three cells, in which are contained 
round feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, having the 
figure of an heart of a white colour upon each. Miller. 
Heart-quelling, adj. Conquering the afteCtion. 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 

With her heart-quelling fon, upon you fmile. Spenfer. 
Heart-rending, adj. Killing with anguifh. 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her refemble, and her fteps purfue; 

That death Ihould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous, and the young! Waller. 
Heart-robbing, adj. Ecftatick; depriving of thought. 

Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet art; 

For when on me thou fliinedft, late in fadnefs, 

A melting pleafance ran through every part. 

And me revived with heart-robbing gladnefs. Spenfer . 

Heart-sick. adj. 

1 . Pained in mind. 

If we be heart -feck, or affli&ed with an uncertain foul, then 
we are true defirers of relief and mercy. Taylor. 

2 . Mortally ill; hurt in the conftitution. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

—Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-feck groans, 

Mitt like, infold me from the fearch of eyes, Shakefpcarc. 
Hearts-ease. n.f. A plant. 

Hearts-eafe is a fort of violet that blows all Summer, and 
often in Winter : it fows itfelf. Mortimer. 

Heart-sore. n.f. Struck with forrow. 

Wherever he that godly knight may find. 

His only heart-fore and his only foe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Heart-string, n.f. [firing and heart.] The tendons or 
nerves fuppofed to brace and fliftain the heart. 

He was by Jove deprived 

Of life himfelf, and heart-firings of an eagle rived. Fa. Qu. 
How, out of tune on the firings ? 

—Not fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my very heart- 
firings. Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Vmona. 

That grates my heart-firings: what Ihould difcontent him! 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham's Sophy. 

If thou thinkeft thou {halt perifh, I cannot blame thee to be 
fad ’till thy heart-firings crack. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
There’s the fatal wound. 

That tears my heart-firings ; but he fhall be founds 
My arms {hall hold him. Granville. 

Heart-struck, adj. 

1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the mind. 

Who is with him ? 

— ■ None but the fool who labours to out-jeft 

His heart-flruck injuries. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

2 . Shocked with fear or difmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-flruck , with chilling gripe of forrow flood. 

That all his fenfes bound ! Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 
Heart-swelling, adj. Rankling in the mind. 

Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight. 

Through proud ambition and heart-fwelling hate. Spenfer. 
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Heart-whole, adj. 

1. With the affe&ions yet unfixed. 

You have not feen me yet, and therefore I am confident 
you are heart-whole. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder ; but I’ll warrant hirti 
heart-whole. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 

Heart-wounded, adj. Filled with pafiion of love or grief. 
Mean time the queen, without refle&ion due, 
Heart-wounded , to the bed of ftate withdrew. Pope's Odvd 
Heart-wounding, adj. Filling with grief. 

With a fhriek heart-wounding loud file cry’d, 

While down her cheeks the guttling torrents ran, 

Faft falling on her hands. Rowe’s Jane Shore 

He'arted. adj. It is only ufed in compofition : as, hard 
hearted. 

ToHe'arten. v. a. [from heart.] 

1. To encourage; to animate; to ftir up. 

Palladius blaming thofe that w'ere flow, heartening them that 
were forward, but efpecially with his own example leacmo- 
them, made an impreflion into the fquadron. Sidney, 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords. 

And hearten Thofe that fight in your defence: 

Unlheath your fword, good father; cry, St. George! Shak. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare ; 

That he might conquer, hearten'd him, and taught him 
tricks. Chapman's Iliads. 

Thus hearten'd well, and flefh’d upon his prey, 

The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden, 

2 . To meliorate with manure. 

The ground one year at refl; forget not then 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. May's Virg. Gear*. 
Hearth, n.f The pavement of a room in which a fire is 
made; the ground under the chimney. 

Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this hearth. Shakefpeare's Coriohnus. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys {halt thou leap, 

Whereas thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakefpeare. 

Good luck befriend thee, fon ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth. Milton. 

The vahquifh’d fires withdraw from every place; 

Or, full with feeding, fink into a fleep : 

Each houfiiold genius ttiews again its face, 

And from the hearths the little lares creep. Dryden. 

He'artily. adv. [from hearty.] 

1. Sincerely; actively ; diligently; vigoroufly. 

Where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a publick 

account, he would do it vigoroufly and heartily ; yet the op- 
pofition ended there. Atterbury's Sermons* 

2 . From the heart; fully. 

I bear no malice for my death; 

But thofe that fought it, I could wifti more Chriftians; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. Shakef H. V 1 IL 
If to be fad is to be wife, 

I do moft heartily defpife 
Whatever Socrates has faid, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. Prior. 

3. Eagerly; with defire. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that anxiety 
has hindered my eating ’till this moment. Addifon's Guardian, 
He'artiness. n.f [from hearty.] 

1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may a free face put on; derive a liberty 

from heartinefs , and well become the agent. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Vigour; diligence; ftrength. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or aair.o- 

nifhes us of our duty, with more heartinefs than the kindnets 
of a friend. Taylor's Rule of living holy 

Heartless, adj. [from heart.] Without courage; fpint- 
lefs. 

I joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket, 

Or hunt the heartlefs hare ’till fhe were tame. > s P en J cr ‘ 
Then hopelefs, Heartlefs ’gan the cunning thief^ , 
Perfuade us die, to flint all further ftrife. Fairy Queen^. 1. 

What, art thou drawn among thefe heartlefs hinas. 
Turn thee, Benvelio ; look upon thy death. Skalejpeaie * 

Thoufands befides flood mute and heartlefs there, 

Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. °^ r evt 

The peafaqts were accuftomed to payments, all ^§ , 
heartlefs as they grew poor. . ‘ 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their groun 
While our’s with eafy vi£lory were crown d. r ) 

He'artlessly. adv. [from heartlefs.] Without cour 0 > 
faintly; timidly. r or 

He'artlessness. n.f. [from heartlefs.] Want of co 0 
fpirit; deje&ion of mind. 

He/arty. adj. [from heart.j] 

1. Sincere; undiitembled; warm; zealous.. jjich 

They did not bring that hearty inclination to peacc 5 
they hoped they would have done. Clarence, 

But 
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But the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face ; 

In all they did, you might difeern with ^ Dnden. 

A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. ., A . 

Everyman may pretend to any employment, provtded he 

has been loud and frequent in declaring himfelf heart, for the 

uZUljt* 

government. J 

2. In full health. 

^ e Whofe laughs are hearty , though his jells are coarfe. 

And loves you belt of all things but his horfe. Pope. 

4. Strong; hard; durable. . „ . 

Oak, and the like true hearty Umber, being ftrong in all 
pofitions, may be better trufted in crofs and tranfverfe work. 

1 Wotton s Architecture. 

Hearty-hale. adj. [heart and hale.] G-ood for the heart. 
Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 

Sound favory, and baiil bearty-hale. . Spenfer. 

Heat. n.f. [bear, ]xet, Saxon; heete, Danifh.J 

1. The fenfation caufed by the approach or touch of fire. 

Heat is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts of the 
objcdl, which produces in us that fenfation from whence we 
denominate the obje<5l hot; fo v/hat in our fenfation is heat, 
in the objetft is nothing but motion. . Locke. 

The word heat is ufed to - fignify the fenfation we have when 
we are near the fire, as well as the caufe of that fenfation, 
which is in the fire itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there 
is a fort of heat in the fire refembling our own fenfation : 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles of mat¬ 
ter, of fuch particular fhapes as are fitted to imprefs fuch 
motions on our flefli as excite the fenfe of heat . Watts. 

2 . The caufe of the fenfation of burning. 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut by reafon 
of the fharpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by means 
of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. vr. 

After they came down into the valley, and found the in¬ 
tolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of lighter 
apparel, they were forced to begin the cuftom of going naked. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

3. Hot weatjher. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 
The pope would not comply with the propofal, as fearing 
the heats might advance too far before they had finifhed their 
work, and produce a peftilence among the people. Addifon. 

4. State of any body under the a&ion of the fire. 

The heats fmiths take of their iron are a blood-red heat, 
a white flame heat , and a fparkling or welding heat. Moxon. 

5. One violent a<ftion unintermitted. 

The continual agitations of the fpirits muft needs be a 
weakening of any conftitution, efpecially in age; and many 
caufes are required for refreftiment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 

6. The ftate of being once hot. 

I’ll ftrike my fortune with him at a heat. 

And give him not the leifure to forget. Dryden's Aurengz. 

7. A courfe at a race, between each of which courfes there is 
an intermiflion. 

Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out thefpeedier pace; 

But the laft heat , plain dealing won the race. Dryden. 

8. Pimples in the face; flulh. 

It has raifed animofities in their hearts, and heats in their 
faces, and broke out in their ribbans. Addifon's Freeholder. 

9. Agitation of fudden or violent pafiion ; vehemence of adlion. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with them, iflued 
againft the tyrant while they were in this heat , before pra&ices 
might be ufed to diflever them. Sidney , b. ii. 

The friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels, in the heat , are curft 
By thofe that feel their fharpnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
It might have pleafed in the heat and hurry of his rage, but 
muft have difpleafed in the cool fedate refledlions of his mind. 

South's Sermons. 

We have fpilt no blood but in the heat of the battle, or the 
cha <* e * . Atterbury's Sermons. 

One playing at hazard, held in many hands together, and 
drew a huge heap of gold; but, in the heat of play, never 
obferved a {harper, who fwept it into his hat. Swift. 

10. Fa£lion; conteft; party rage. 

Our ftate thinks riot fo: they are in a moft warlike prepa¬ 
ration, and hope to come upon them in the heat of their divi- 

l ° 5 ‘ Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

1 was lorry to hear with what partiality and popular heat 
demons were carried. Xing Charles . 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 

.. Z5 an th ° fe ^(temper'd heat., ? Dryden’s Homer. 

1 1. Ardour of thought or elocution. 

Plead it to her 

ith all the ftrength and heats of eloquence. 

To HEA? nal loVe rr and fr j endlhi P can infpire. Addifon’s Cato. 
i° tlEAT. <y. a , [f rom t i le nou n.] J 

u 0 make hot; to endue with the power of burning* 
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He commanded that they fhould heat the furnace 0fte fevaa 
times more than it was wont to be heated. Dan. iii. 19. 

2. To caufe to ferment. , . , 

Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their colour, 

Mortimer's Husbandry „ 

3. To make the conftitution feverifh. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

_Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shakef 

Whatever increafeth the denfity of the blood, even with¬ 
out increafing its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter 
than a rarer. Arbuthnot on. Alimentu 

4. To warm with vehemence of pafiion or defire. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft, 

And your own fame now robs you of your reft. Dryden • 

5. To agitate the blood and fpirits with adion. 

When he was well heated the younger champion could not 
{land before him; and we find the elder contended not for the 
gift, but for the honour. Dryden s A±n. Dedication • 

He'ater. n.f. [from heat.] An iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to fmooth and plait linnen. 

HEATH, n.f. [erica, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

It is a fhrub of low ftature: the leaves are fmall, and abide 
green all the year: the flower confifts of one leaf, is naked* 
and, for the moft part, fhaped like a pitcher : the ovary, which 
is produced in the bottom of the flower, becomes a roundifh 
fruit, divided into four cells, in which are contained many 
fmall feeds. Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and fpreaa 
the allies. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they foaring dare 
The purple heath. Thomfoii s Spring « 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

Say, from whence 

You owe this ft range intelligence ? or why 

Upon this blafted heath you flop our way 

With fuch prophefick greeting. Shakefpeare's Macbeth « 

3. A place covered with fhrubs of whatever kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rofemary, will fmell 
a great way into the fea. Bacon's Natural Hi fiery » 

Heath-cock. n.f. [heath and cock.] A large fowl that fre¬ 
quents heaths. 

Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, heath-cock , 
and powte. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

Heath-pout, n.f [heath arid foiit ] A bird. 

Not heath-pout , or the rarer bird 
Which Phafis or Ionia yields. 

More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. Dryden « 

Heath-peas, n.f A fpecies of bitter Vetch, which fee. 

Heath-rose. n.f. [ heath and refe.] A plant. Ainfworth. 

HE'ATHEN. n.f [keyden, German.] The gentiles ; the pa¬ 
gans ; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of grace. 

Deliver us from the heathen , that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. 1 Chro . xvi. 35. 

If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 
ground of aflent, men have reafon to be heathens in Japan, 
mahometans in Turkey, papifts in Spain, and proteftants in 
England. Locke. 

In a paper of morality, I confider how I may recommend 
the particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples 
of the ancient heathens. Addifon's Spectator. 

He'athen. adj. Gentile; pagan. 

It was impofiible for a heathen author to relate thefe things, 
becaufe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen. Addifon. 

He'athenish. adj. [from heatJoen.] 

1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

When the apoftles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained 
to alter the laws of heathenifh religion, chofen they were, St* 
Paul excepted; the reft unfchooled altogether, and unlettered 
rnen - Hooker , b. iv« 

2. Wild ; favage ; rapacious ; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their heathemfh feet whatever 
little they found yet there Handing. Spenfer. 

That execrable Cromwel made a heathenifh or rather inhu¬ 
man edi£l againft the poor epifcopal clergy, that they fhould 
neither preach, pray in publick, baptize, marry, burv, nof 
teach fchool. _ South's S- miens. 

He'athenishly. adv . [from heathenifj.] After the manner of 
heathens. 

He athenism. n. f [from heathen.] Gentilifm ; paganifm. 

It fignifies the acknowledgmei t of the true God, in oppo 
fition to beathetvfrn. Hammond's P,aS. Catcoh. 

He'athy. adj. [from heath.] Full of heath. 

'I his fort of land they order the fame way with the heathy 

rj, A t 7T? , Mortimer's b. usbandry. 

lo HEAVE, v.a. pret. heaved, anciently hove ; part. heaV.cL 
or haven. 

I. To lift; to raife from the ground. 

So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

Chain d on the burning lake; nor ever hence 

+ Had 
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Had ris’n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 

And high permiffion of all-ruling heaven 

Left him at large. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. i. 

2. To carry. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there; and there being feen, 

Heave him away apon your winged thoughts 

Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

3. To raife; to lift. 

So daunted, when the giant faw the knight. 

His heavy hand he heaved up on high, 

And him to dull thought to have batter’d quite. Fa. £$ueen. 

Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefty 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
He dy’d in fight; 

Fought next my perfon, as in confort fought, 

Save when he heav'd his fhield in my defence. 

And on his naked fide receiv’d my wound. Dryd. Den Seb. 

4. To caufe to fwell. 

The groans of ghofts, that cleave the earth with pain, 
And heave it up : they pant and flick half way. Dryden. 
The glittering finny fwarms. 

That heave our friths and croud upon our fhores. Thomfon. 

5. To force up from the breaft. 

Made file no verbal queft ? 

—Yes, once or twice {he heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shak. King Lear. 

The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans. 

That their difeharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. 

Poor fhadow, painted queen ; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below. Shak. R. III. 

7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into high hope of vidlory, took the 
Englifh for foolifh birds fallen into their net, forfook their hill, 
and marched into the plain. Hafward. 

To Heave, v. n. 

1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 

*Tis fuch as you, 

That creep like fhadows by him, and do figh 

At each his needlefs heavings ; fuch as you 

Nourifh the caufe of his awaking. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs fupply’d, 

And fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. Dryden. 

2. To labour. 

The church of England had ftruggled and heaved at a re¬ 
formation ever fince Wickliff’s days. Atterbury. 

3. To rife with pain ; to fwell and fall. 

Thou haft made my curdled blood run back, 

My heart heave up, my hair to rife in briftles. Dryden. 

The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part; 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav'd the heart. Dryden. 
No objedf affeCls my imagination fo much as the fea or 
ocean: 1 cannot fee the heaving of this prodigious bulk of 
waters, even in a calm, without a very pleafing aftonifh- 
men t.. Addifin's Spectator. 

Frequent for breath his panting bofom heaves. Prior. 
The heaving tide 

In widen’d circles beats on either fide. Gay's Trivia. 

4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

Heave, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could guefs whether the next heave of the earthquake 
would fettle them on the firft foundation, or fwallow them. 

Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 

2 . Rifing of the breaft. 

There’s matter in thefe fighs; thefe profound heaves 
You muft tranflate; ’tis fit we underftand them. Shakefp. 

3. Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to rife. 

But after many ftrains and heaves , 

He got up to hisYaddle eaves. IFudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 

Heave ^Offering. n.f An offering among the Jews. 

Ye {hall offer a cake of the firft of your dough for an heave 
offering, as ye do the heave offering of the threftiing floor. Num. 
HE'AVEN. n.f. [Jpeopon, which feems to be derived from 
})eopb, the places over head, Saxon.] 

1. The regions above; the expanfe of the fky. 

A ftation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven killing hill. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Thy race in time to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’cs {hall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ftiade. Dryden's An. 

The words are taken more properly for the air and ether 
than for the heavens , as the beft Hebrecians underftand them. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the Worlds 
This aft, with fhouts heav'n high, the friendly band 
Applaud. Dryden's Fables. 


l. The habitation of God, good angels, and pure fouls deiv^ 
It is a knell parted - 

Shakef Macbeth. 


Milt 


'on. 


>car . 
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That fummons thee to heaven , or to hell. 

Thefe, the late 

Heav'n banilh’d hoft, left defert utmoft hell. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav'n fall’n, inflation flood, or juft array, 

Sublime with expe&ation. Milton's Paradife Loft 1 
The fupreme power; the fovereign of heaven. J 5 ' 

Now heav'n help him ! Shakefpeare's Kin? £ 
The will * 

And high permiffion of all-ruling heav'n 
Left him at large. ^ 

The prophets were taught to know the will of God * 
thereby inftrua the people, and enabled to prophefy, ^ 
teftimony of their being lent by heaven. y- , a 

l he pagan gods; the celeftials. 1 

Our brows 

No more obey the heavens than our courtiers. Shak fW / 
Take phyfick, pomp; ^ " e ' 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

1 hat thou may’ll {hake the fuperflux to them, * 

And fhow the heavens more juih Shakef King l car 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, • 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heaven 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coriolarms. 

Heav'ns! what a fprir.g was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his {hield, and rofe at tv’ry blow. Dryd. 
. Elevation; fublimity. 

O, for a mufe of fire, that would alcend 
The brighteft heav'n of invention. Shakefp. Henry V. Prd, 
It is often ufed in compofition. 

Heaven-begot. Begot by a celeftial power. 

If I am heav'n-begot , affert your foil 
By fome fure fign. Dryden. 

Heaven-born. Defcended from the celeftial regions; native 
of heaven. 

If a fever fires his fulphurous blood. 

In ev’ry fit he feels the hand of God, 

And heav'n-lorn flame. Dryden's Juvenaly Sat. 13. 

Oh heav' n-bv n fillers ! fource of art 1 
Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue’s train along, 

Moral truth, and myftick fong ! p c pg. 

Heaven-bred. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 

Much is the force of heav'n-bred poefy. Shah feart. 

Heav en-built. Built by the agency of gods. 

My foul inlpire, 

As when we wrapt Troy’s heav'n-built walls in fire. 

His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav n-built wall. 
Heaven-directed. 

1. 4 Raifed towards the fky. 

Who taught that heav'n-diretted fpire to rife ? 

2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 

O facred weapon ! left for truth’s defence ; 

To all but heaven-dir etted hands deny’d ; 

The mufe may give it, but the gods muft guide. 
He'avenly. adj. [from heaven .] 

1. Refembling heaven; fupremely excellent. 

As the love of heaven makes one heavenlyy the love of vir¬ 
tue virtuous, fo doth the love of the world make one become 
worldly. Sidney. 

Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 

Nor Pindar’s heav'nly lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. Dryd. 

2. Celeftial; inhabiting heaven. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

Then earth, the mother of the heav'nly race. 
He'avenly. adv. 

1. In a manner refembling that of heaven. 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells. 

Where heav'nly penfive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-mufing melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a veftal’s veins? 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love fhall ever {bine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’ whofe happy-making fight alone. 

Our heav'nly guided foul fliall climb. 

He'avenward. adv. [ heaven and peapb, Saxon.] 
heaven. 

I proftrate lay. 

By various doubts impell’d, or to obey. 

Or to objeCl; at length, my mournful look 
Heav'nward eredl, determin’d, thus I fpoke. 

He'avily. adv. [from heavy.] 

1. With great ponderoufnefs, 

2. Grievoufly; afflidlively. , 

Eafe muft be impra&icable to the envious: they he ul j j 
a double misfortune; common calamities and common c 
ings fall heavily upon them. Colder oj 

7. Sorrow! ully 


Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope, 

Pope. 


Dryd. An. 


Pope. 


Milton. 

Towards 


Prior. 
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Which I have heavily born Shakefpeare s Madeth. 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day 
p [ have paft a miferable night. Shakefpeare sR. Ill. 
This O’Neil took very heavily, becaufe his condition in 
the army was lefs pleafant to him. 

Wp'aviness. n.f. [from heavy .J 

Ponderoufnefs ; the quality of being heavy ; weight. 

U The fubjedl is concerning the heavinefs of feveral bodies, or 
the proportion that is required betwixt any weight and the 
power which may move it. ' 

o Deiedlion of mind ; depreffion of fpirit. 

We are, at the hearing of fome, more inclined unto forrow 
and heavmfi-, of feme more mollified, and foftened in mind. 

Heavinefs in the heart of man maketh it ftoop; but a good 
word maketh it glad. Pm1.xu.25. 

Ye o-reatly rejoice; though now for a feafon ye are in 
heavinefiy through manifold temptations. i Pet. i. 6. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry 5 
But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shak. Henry IV. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heavinefs that’s gone. Shakefpeare’s T.mpef. 

. Inaptitude to motion or thought; fluggifhnefs; torpidnefs; 

* dulnefs of fpirit; languidnefs; languor. 

Our ftrength is all gone into heavinefiy 
That makes the weight. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What means this heavinefs that hangs upon me ? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes ? Add. Cato. 

He would not violate that fweet recefs. 

And found beftdes a welcome heavinefiy 
Which feiz’d his eyes. # Dryden. 

A fenfation of droufinefs, oppreflion, heavinefiy and lafli- 
tude, are figns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthn. on Aliment. 

4. Oppreflion; crufh ; afflidlion. 

5. Deepnefs or richnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it received 
fome from other European ports, which, by reafon of the fat- 
nefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt did not produce; fuch 
as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

HE'AVY. adj. [pea pg, Saxon.] 

1. Weighty; ponderous; tending ftrongly to the center; con¬ 
trary to light. 

Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with art engine of an 
hundred double pulleys, might move this earth, though it were 
much heavier than it is. Wilkins. 

2 . Sorrowful; dejected; depreffed. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife cloth make a heavy hufband. Shakefpeare. 

3. Grievous ; oppreffive ; afflidlive. 

Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, having a 
malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which {hall poffefs them with the heaviefl found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a heavy 
reckoning to make. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Are you fo gofpell’d 

To pray for this good man, and for his iffue ? 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Chartres, at the levee. 

Tells with a fneer the tydings heavy. Swift. 

4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting brifknefs of appearance. 

My heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior. 

5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment; unanimated. 

A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly many thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

6. Wanting adlivity ; indolent; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d ; 

But of a heavy , dull, degenerate mind. Dryden's Fables. 



heavy with 
Lu. ix. 33. 


a heavy , dull, degenerate mind. 

7. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were 
fleep. 

$. Slow ; fluggifli. 

But let thy fyiders, thlat fuck up thy venom, 

And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

9. Stupid ;• foolifh. 

This heavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 
Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations. Shakefp. 
I would hot be accounted fo bafe minded, or heavy headed, 
that I will confefs that any of them is for valour, power, or 
fortune better than myfelf. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks: 

10. Burdenfome; troublefome; tedious. 

I put into thy hands what has been the diverfion of fome of 
my idle and heavy hours. Lockes Epifile to the Reader. 

en alone, your time will not lie heavy upon your hands 
tor want of fome trifling amufement. Svdft. 

11. Loaded; incumbered; burthened. J 

Iearmg that there were forces coming againft him, and not 
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willing that they fliouid find his men heavy and laden with 
booty: he returned unto Scotland. Bacon s Hem; VII. 

12. Not eafily digefted; not light to the ftomach. 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, ar ^ moft heavy to 
the ftomach, which makes baked meat hard of digeftion. Arb. 

13. Rich in foil; fertile, as heavy lands. 

1 4. Deep ; cumberfome, as heavy roads. # 

He'avy. adv. As an adverb it is only ufed in compohtion; 

Your carriages were heavy laden ; they are a burden to the 

beaft V' x * vi * 1 ' 

WC Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you reft. . Mat. 11.28. 

HE'BDOMAD. n.f [hebdomasy Latin.] A week; a fpace or 

Competing by the medical month, the firft hebdomad or fep- 
tenary confifts of fix days, feventeen hours and a half. Brown. 
Hebdo'm adal. 7 adj. [from hebdomasy Latin.] cc . y ; 
Hebdo'madary. S confining of feven days. _ 

As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
fabbaths, they were obferved by the Hebrews. B:rotvn. 

To HEBE'TATE. V. a. [hebetOy Latin ; hebetery French.] I o 
dull; to blunt; to ftupify. 

The eye, especially if hebetatedy might caufe the fame per¬ 
ception. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Beef may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs of my fon, but 
will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arb. and Pope's M.Scrib. 
Hebeta'tion. n.f. [from hebetate.] 

• 1. The a£t of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

He'betude. n.f. [hebetudoy Latin.] Dulnefs; obtufenefs; 
bluntnefs. 

The peftilent feminaries, according to their grofinefs or 
fubtilty, activity or hebetudey caufe more or lefs truculent 
plagues. Harvey on the Plague. 

He'eraism. n.f. [hebraifmey French; hebraifmuSyHadm.] A 
Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as well asGrne- 
cifms, and fometimes Hebraifmsy into his poem. Syedlator . 
He'braist. n.f. [hebreeuSy Latin.] A man (killed in Hebrew. 
He'brician. n. f [from Hebrew.] One fkilful in Hebrew. 
The words are more properly taken for the air or ether than 
the heavens, as the beft Hebrecians underftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft Hebrician 
knoweth, confifts of uneven feet. Peacham. 

He'catomb. n.f [hecatomhy French; txaropfiri.] A facri- 
fice of an hundred cattle. 

In rich mens hom£s 

I bid kill fome beafts, but no hecatombs ; 

None ftarve, none furfeit fo. Donne , 

One of thefe three is a whole hecato?nby 
And therefore only one of them {hall die. Dryden. 

Her triumphant fons in war fucceed. 

And flaughter’d hecatombs around ’em bleed. Addifon . 

He'ctick!" } at %' U^^ue, French, from s|»j,] 

1. Habitual ; conftitutional. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever which 
is flow and continual, and ending in a confumption, is the 
contrary to thofe fevers which arife from a plethora, or 
too great fulnefs from obftruClion, becaufe it is attended 
with too lax a ftate of the excretory paffages, and gene¬ 
rally thofe of the (kin; whereby fo much runs off as 
leaves not refiftance enough in the contradile veffels to keep 
them fufficiently diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, agitate 
the fluids the more, and keep them thin and hot. Ffuincy. 
A beftick fever hath got hold 

Of the whole fubftance, not to be controul’d. Donne. 

2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 

No heftick ftudent fears the gentle maid. Taylor. 

He'ctick. n.f An hedlick fever. 

Like the hediick in my blood he rages. 

And thou muft cure me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

He'ctor. n. f [from the name of Hedlory the great Homeric 
warriour.] 

1. A bully; a bluftering, turbulent, pervicacious, noify fellow. 
Thofe ufurping hettorsy who pretend to honour without re¬ 
ligion, think the charge of a lye a blot not to be wafhed out 
bmhy Uood. South’s Sermom. 

We 11 take one cooling cup of neClar, 

And drink to this celeftial heilor. Prior 

To He'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To threaten; to treat 
with infolent authoritative terms. 

They reckon they muft part with honour together with 
their opinion, if they fuffer themfelves to be htdiored out of 

^ Government of the Tongue. 

I he weak low fpirit, fortune makes her flave; 

But {he’s a drudge, when bettor d by the brave. Dryden . 

An honeft man, when he came home at night, found another 
fellow domineering in his family, bettering his fervants, and 
calling for fupper. Arbuthnot's Hi), of John Bull. 
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To He'ctor. v. n. To play the bully; to blufter. 

They have attacked me. Tome with piteous moans and out¬ 
cries, others grinning and only {hewing their teeth, others 
ranting and hectoring, others (holding and reviling. Stillingfeet. 

One would think the heSloring, the ftorming, the fullen, 
and all the different fpecies of the angry, (hould be cured. Sped. 
Don Carlos made her chief director. 

That (he might o’er the fervants heCtor. Swift. 

H e D ER a'cE ou s. adj. [hederaceus, Lat. ] Producing ivy. Did. 
HEDGE, n. f . [ jsejje, Saxon.] A fence made round grounds 
with prickly bufhes. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry ; and is very ufeful 
for (takes in hedges. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, and the hedges breath is beyond all perfume. Pope. 
Through the verdant maze 

Of fweet-briar hedges I purfue my walk. Thomfpn. 

Hedge, prefixed to any word, notes fomething mean, vile, of 
the lowed clafs-: perhaps from a hedge , or hedge-born man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 

There are five in the fird (hew: the pedant, the braggart, 
the hedge-priefi , the fool, and the boy. Shakejpeare. 

The clergy do much better than a little hedge , contemptible, 
illiterate vicar can be prefumed to do. Swift. 

A perfon, who, by his dile and literature, feems to have 
been the corre&or of a hedge-prefs in Little Britain, proceeded 
gradually to an author. Swift. 

To Hedge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with a hedge, or fence of wood dry or growing. 

Hedge thy pofleffion about with thorns. Eccluf. xxviii. 24. 
Thofe alleys mud be hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind. Bacon, Ejfay 47. 

2. To obftriuft. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hof. ii. 6. 

3. To incircle for defence. 

England, hedg'd in with the main, 

That water-walled bulwark, dill fecure 

And confident from foreign purpofes. Shakef. King John . 

There’s fuch divinity doth hedge a king. 

That reafon can but peep to what it would. Shakef Hamlet. 

4. To (hut up within an inclofure. 

It mud not be paid and exported in ready money; fo fays 
our law; but that is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and ferves 
for no purpofe: for if we export not goods, for which our 
merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by bills 
of exchange ? Locke. 

5. To force into a place already full. This feems to be midaken 
for edge. Ti edge in, is to put in by the way that requires lead 
room; but hedge may fignify to thrud in with difficulty, as into 
a hedge. 

Bay not me. 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourfelf 

To hedge me in : I am a foldier. Shakef Julius Cafar. 

When I was hady, thou delay’dd me longer: 

I pr’ythee, let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promife ; for thy life preferv’d. Dryden. 

When you are fent < 3 n an errand, be furc to hedge in fome 
bufinefs of your own. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

To Hedge, v.n. To (hift; to hide the head. 

Imyfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in myneceffity, am 
fain to (huffie, to hedge, ahd to lurch ; and yet you rogue will 
enfconce your rags, your catamountain looks, your red-lettice 
phrafes. Shakejpeare. 

Hedge-born 7 , adj. [ hedge and born.] Of no known birth; 
meanly born. 

He then, that is not furnidi’d in this fort. 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight, 

And (hould, if I were worthy to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born fwain, 

That doth prefume to boad of gentle blood. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Hedge-fumitory, n. f A plant. Ainfworth. 

Hedge-hog.' n.f. [ hedge and hog. ] 

1. An animal fet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge. 

Like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shakejpeare s Temp eft. 

Few have belief to fwallow, or hope enough to experience, 
the collyrium of Affiertus; that is, to make one fee in the 
dark: yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the 
right eye of an hedge-hog, boiled in oil, and preferved in a 
brazen veffel, effect. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The hedge-hog hath his backfide and flanks thick fet with 
drong and (harp prickles; and befides, by the help of a muf- 
cle, can contract himfelf into a globular figure, and fo with¬ 
draw his whole under part, head, belly and legs, within his 


thicket of prickles. 

A term of reproach. 

Did’d thou not kill this king ? 
-1 grant ye. 

-Do’d grant me, hedge-hog ? 

A plant. 

The globeT.fh. 


He-DCe-hyssop, n.f [ hedge aud hyjfop.] A fpecies of 
low-wort. u * 

Hedge-hyjjop is a purging medicine, and a very rouoh one • 
externally it is faid to be a vulnerary. Hill’s MauMed' ' 

Hedge-mustard, k./ A plant. 

The flower has four leaves, expanded in a crucial form • 
the pointal becomes a long, (lender, bivalve pod, divided by a 
partition into two cells, which contain many round feeds 
' The fpecies are five. Miller. 

Hedge-nettle, n.f. A plant. AiJ W01th 

Hedge-note. n.f. [hedge and note*] A word of contemn! 
for low writing. ■ e 

When they began to be fomewhat better bred, they left 
thefe hedge-notes for another fort of poem, which was alfo full 
of pleafant raillery. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Hedge-pig. n.f. [hedge anti pig.] A young hedge-hog. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 

Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Hedge-row. n.f. [hedge and row.] The feries of trees or 
bufhes planted for inclofures. 

Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton, 

The fields in the northern fide are divided by hedge-rows of 

Berkley to Pope. 

He'dge-sparrow. n.f [hedge and fparrow.] A fparrow that 
lives in bufhes. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long. 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

He'dging-bill. n. f. [hedge and bill.] A cutting hook ufed in 
making hedges. 

Comes mafter Dametas with a hedging-bill in his hand, 
chaffing and fwearing. Sidney. 

He'dger. n.f [from hedge.] One who makes hedges. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that (hould go about to make a 
fine dancer out of a country hedger at pad: fifty. Locke. 

To HEED. v. a. [ J?eban, Saxon.] To mind; to regard; to 
take notice of; to attend. 

With pleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryden, 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of 
his mind, than he will have all the particular ideas of any 
landfcape or clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with 
attention heed all the parts of it. Locke . 

Heed. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; attention. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running. Milton, 

Take heed that, in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural cohefion, come not to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Thou muff take heed, my Portius; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. Caution; fearful attention ; fufpicious watch. 

Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch difeafes, one of another; therefore, let men take beedoi 
their company. Shakefpeares Henry VJ • f-\\. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindJor, 

3. Care to avoid. 

We (hould take heed of the negleft or contempt of his 
worffiip. Tillotfon’i Sermons. 

4. Notice; obfervation. 

Speech muff come by hearing and learning; and birds give 
more heed, and mark words more than beads. Bacon. 

5. Serioufnefs; ftaidnefs. 

He did unfeal them ; and the fird he view’d, 

He did it with a ferious mind ; a heed 

Shakefp. Henry V III. 


when no heed is 
UEjlrange. 


Ray on the Creation. 


Shakef. Richard III. 
Ainfworth. 
Ainjwortb. 


Was in his countenance. 

6 . Regard; refpe&ful notice. 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, 
given to what he fays. 

He'edful. adj. [from heed.] 

1. Watchful; cautious; fufpicious. 

Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, . 

In cenfure Of his feeming. Shakefpeare s rifiM £ " 

2. Attentive; careful; obferving. 

I am commanded 

To tell the paffion of my fovereign’s heart; 

Where fame, late ent’ring at his heedful ears, yp 

Hath plac’d thy beauty’s image and thy virtue. ShakM- 
To him one of the other twins was bound, _ 
Whild I had been like heedful of the other. Sha ej e 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed; f 

My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. Pope s 
He'edfully. adv. [from heedful.] Attentively; 
cautioufly. ,. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion oi 1 
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ftruflor, and hedfully liften to his indruffions, as one filing 

H^EDFULNESS. n.f. [from heedful] Caution; vigilance; tf- 

He'edily. adv. Cautioufly; vigilantly. ' 

LTpAdiness. n f. Caution; vigilance. Vitt. 

adj. [from heed.] Negligent; ^attentive; care- 

lefs; thoughtlefs ; regardlefs; unobferving. 

The heedlefs lover does not know 
Whofe eyes they are that wound him fo. Waller. 

Heedlefs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, 

Scarce hdf a wit, and more than half a clown. Dr f en \ 

Some ideas, which have more than once offered themfelves 
to the fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of; f he ™ in 
being either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwife employed,jis 

Heedlessly, adv. [from heedlefs.] Carelefsly; negligently; 

Whilff ye difeharge the duty of matrimony, ye heedlefsly 
Aide into fin. Aibuthnot and Popes Mart. Scriblerus. 

He'edlessness. n. f [from heedlefs.] Careleffnefs ; thought- 

leffnefs; negligence; inattention. 

In the little harms they fuffer from knocks and (alls, they 
(hould not be pitied, but bid do fo again ; which is a better 
way to cure their heedleffnef. Locke. 

HEEL, n.f [])e\e, Saxon.] 

1. The part of the foot that protuberates behind. 

He calls to mind his drength, and then his fpeed. 

His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 

With thefe t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him trud his feet. Denham. 
If the luxated bone bedidorted backward, it lieth over the 
heel bone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. 

Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, with a 
fountain running from his heel. Addifon’s Guardian. 

3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men to 
leave their maders to bears and tygers, and (hew them a fair 
pair of heels for’t. L’Efirange’s Fables . 

4. T1 be at the Heels. To purfue clofely ; to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the heels of my prefentment. Shakefp. Timon. 

But is there no fequel at the heels of this 
Mother’s admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell (hould rife 
With blacked infurredtion, to confound 
Reav’n’s pured light. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

5. To purfue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feek their for¬ 
tunes, being dill chafed by the Englidi navy at their heels, un¬ 
til they were fain to give them over for want of powder. Bacon. 
Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend. 

Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. Otway . 

6. To follow clofe as a dependent. 

Through proud London he came fighing on, 

After th’ admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shakef. Henry IV; 

7. To lav by the Heels. To fetter; to (hackle; to put in gyves. 

If the king blame me for’t, I’ll lay ye all 
By th’ heels, and fuddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for negledl. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

One half of man, his mind. 

Is, fui juris, unconfin’d, 

And cannot be laid by the heels. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

I began to finoke that they were a parcel of mummers; and 
wondered that none of the Middlefex judices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

8. Anything (haped like a heel. 

At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to break dots 
w dh. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

9. The back part of a docken: whence the phrafe to be out at 
heels, to be worn out. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard ; 

Some time I (hall deep out, the red I’ll whidle: 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Shak. K. Lear. 
To Heel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

*• To dance. 

I cannot fing. 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor fweeten talk. Shakefpeare . 

2. To lean on one fide : as, the (hip heels. 

Hek'ler. n.f. [from heel.] A cock that drikes well with his 
heels. 

He'el-piece. n.f [heel and piece.] A piece fixed on the hinder 
part of the (hoe, to fupply what is worn away. 
ToHe'el-piece. v.a. [heel and piece.] To put a piece of 
leather on a (hoe-heel. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her (hoes. Arb 
«kft. n.f. [from heave.] 

1. Heaving; effort. 


May be in the cup 
A fpider deep’d, and one may drink; 


depart. 
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And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infeaed : but if one prefent 
Th’ abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his iides 
With violent hefts. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

2. [For haft.] Handle. 

L His oily fide devours both blade and heft. Wal.er . 

He'gira. n.f [Arabick. ] A term in chronology, figni- 
fyino- the epocha, or account of time, ufed by the Ara¬ 
bians and Turks, who begin their computation from the day 
that Mahomet was forced to make his efcape from the city of 
Mecca, which happened on Friday July 16, A. D. 622, un¬ 
der the reign of the emperor Heracleus. Harris. 

He'ifer. n.f [peabpope, Saxon.] A young cova 
W ho finds the heifer dead and bleeding frefh, 

And fees faff by a butcher with an ax, „ 

But will fufpect ’twas he that made the (laughter ? Shakefp. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air, againft 
ra j n< Bacon’s Natural Hift ory. 

For her the flocks refufe their verdant food, 

Nor thirfty heifers feek the gliding flood. Pope s Winter * 
Heigh-ho. interj. 

1. An expreffion of flight languour and uneafinefs. 

Heigh-ho ! an’t be not four by the day, I’ll be hang’d. Shak. 

2. It is ufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuftom, as a voice of 
exultation. 

We’ll tofs off our ale ’till we cannot (land, 

And heigh-ho for the honour of old England. Dryden. 

Height, n.f [from high.] 

1. Elevation above the ground ; any place affigned. 

Into what pit thou fee’ft. 

From what height fall’n. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

2. Altitude; fpace meafured upwards. 

Abroad I’ll fludy thee, 

As he removes far off, that great heights takes. Donne. 

There is in Ticinium, in Italy, a church that is in length 
qne hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near fifty. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

An amphitheatre appear’d. 

Rais’d in degrees, to fixty paces/rear’d; 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryden. 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifon « 

3. Degree of latitude. 

Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the fame height as Peru 
to the South. Abbot’s Defcription of the World. 

4. Summit; afeent; towering eminence. 

From Alpine heights the father firft defeends ; 

His daughter’s hufband in the plain attends. Dryden s JEn* 
Every man of learning need not enter into their difficulties, 
nor climb the heights to which fome others have arrived. Watts. 

5. Elevation of rank; Ration of dignity. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height , 

From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incenfe his majefty 

Againft Clarence. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Ten kings had from the Norman conqu’ror reign’d. 
When England to her greateft height attain’d, 

Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth and (late. Daniel. 

6. The utmoft degree; full completion. 

Putrefa&ion doth not rife to its height at once. Bacon. 

Did not (he 

Of Timna fird betray me, and reveal 
The fecret, wrefted from me in the height 
Of nuptial love profefs’d ? Milton’s Agonijles. 

Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs ! Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on,' fir; I (hall now put you to the height of your 
breeding. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

8. State of excellence ; advance towards perfe&ion. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 
with ftronger motives, by the principles of our religion. Addif 
To Heighten, v.a. [from height.] 

1. To raife higher. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign dates gave us their affiftance in reducing our coun¬ 
try to a ftate of peace; and which of them ufed their endea¬ 
vours to heighten our confufions, and plunge us into all the 
evils of a civil war ? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. I o improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ftate, the height of the roof 
(hould bear a proportion to the area; fo in the heightenings of 
poetry, the (Length and vehemence of figures (hould be fuited 

utyr xt A™? 10 ? ' . Dryden’s Span. Fryar, Dedication. 

H \ 1JN ir Ub - ° d J' [haineux, French, from hain, hate; or from 
the I eutonick boon, ftiame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high 
degree. ® 

To abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chrift, if men or 

angels 
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angels (liould attempt, it were moil heinous and accurfed fa- 
crilege. . . Hooker? b. iii, f io. 

1'his is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare* s King John. 

As it is a moft heinous? fo it is a moft dangerous impiety to 
defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Hb/inously. adv. [from heinous .] Atrocioufly; wickedly. 

He'inousness. n.f [from heinous.] Atrocioufnefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

He who can treat offences provoking to God as jefts and 
trifles, muff have very little fenfe of the heinoufnefs of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

HEIR. n.f. [heire? old Fr. hares? Latin.] One that is inhe¬ 
ritor of any thing after the prefent pofleflor. 

An heir lignifies the eldeft, who is, by the laws of England, 
to have all his father’s land. Locke. 

What lady is that ? 

— The heir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shakefpeare. 

That I’ll give my voice on Richard’s fide. 

To bar my mailer’s heirs in true defeent, 

God knows, I will not do it. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. i Pet. iii. 7. 

The young extravagant heir had got a new Reward, and 
was refolved to look into his eftate before things grew 
defperate. Swift. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft. 

And I his heir in mifery alone. Pope's Odyffey. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates have a weakneis in 
their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conftitutions. Swift. 

To Heir. v. a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 

His fons in blooming youth were fnatch’d by fate ; 

One only daughter heir'd the royal Rate. Dryden's JEn. 

He'iress. n.f. [from heir. ] An inheritrix; a woman that 
inherits. 

An heirefs {he, while yet alive; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Waller. 

-cEneas, though he married the heirefs of the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 

He'irless. adj. [from heir.] Without an heir 3 wanting one 
to inherit after him. 

I Rill think of 

The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much, 

That keirlcfs it hath made my kingdom. Shakef. Wint. Tale. 

He'irship. n. f. [from heir.] The Rate, character, or privi¬ 
leges of an iieir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hofpital within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heirjhip. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

He'irloom. n.f [heir and geloma, goods, Sax.] Any furni¬ 
ture or moveable decreed to defeend by inheritance, and there¬ 
fore infeparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ feeptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero’s line; 

Thence through a long defeent of kings 

Came an heirloom? as Homer lings. Swift. 

Held. The preterite and part. paff. of hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Eccluf. 
If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, he had 
executed his defign. Dryden. 

HELI'ACAL. adj. [keliaque? Fr. from ri'At©-’.] Emerging from 
the lull re of the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they aferibed the heat of the feafon to this Rar, they 
would not have computed from its heliacal afeent. Brown. 

He'liacally. adv. [from heliacal .] 

From the rifing of this Rar, not cofmically, that is, with 
the fun, but heliacally? that is, its emerfion from the rays of 
the fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeftuous in the Summer, when he rifes heliacally ; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he rifes achronically. Dryden . 

Hi/lical. adv. [helice? Fr. from eAi£.] Spiral; with many 
circumvolutions. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any Rroke, but from a ve&is at one end of it. Wilkins. 

He'lioid Parabola? in mathematicks, or the parabolick fpiral, 
is a curve which arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola’s being bent round into the 
periphery of a circle, and is a line then pafling through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which do now converge towards 
the centre of the faid cifcle. ~ Harris. 

Helioce'ntrick. adj. [heliocentrique? Fr. and x/vt^ov.] 

The heliocentrick place of a planet is faid to be fuch as it 
would appear to us from the fun, if our eye were fixed in its 
centre. Harris. 

He'lioscope. n. f. [heliofcope? Fr. %Xi®* and <rxc7 rzu.] A fort of 
telefcope fitted lb as to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. Harris . 

Heliotrope, n.f. [yjAi©^ and r^Vw; heliotrope? French; 
heliotropium? Latin.] A plant that turns towards the fun; 
biit more particularly the turnfol, or fun-flower. 
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3 Tis a common obfervation of flatterers, that they are 1;'. 
the heliotrope ; they open only towards the fun, but fhut 5 
contraft themfelves at night, and in cloudy weather. m 

tt , Govern meat of the Tn»„, 

Hemispherical, adj. [helix and fphere.] i g e ' 

The helifpherical line is the rhomb line in navigation a 
is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds round the pole r 
rally, and Rill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot 
minate in it. ' ler ” 

H] E;LIX. n.f. [helice, Fr. &*.] A fpiral line; a circumv^ 

Find the true inclination of the ferew, together with th 
certain quantity of water which every helix does contain 

HELL, n.f |>ll e , Saxon.] Oaidm. 

1. The place of the devil and wioked fouls. 

For it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shakef. Macbeth 
If a man were a porter of hell gates, he fhould have o!H 
turning the key. _ Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell ; that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. ’ Milton 

Hell’s black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowle 

2. The place of feparate fouls, whether good or bad. ^ 

I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. Gen vi or 
He defeended into hell. Ap . Jiles 

3. 1 emporal death. 

The pains of hell came about me; the fnares of death over- 

* 2 ?^ * Pfalm xviii. 4. 

4. I he place at a running play to which thofe who are caught 

are carried. 6 

Then couples three be Rraight allotted there; 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, hell called were, 

Muft ftrive with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

^To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, 

That they, as well as they, hell may fupply. Sidney. 

5. The place into which the taylor throws his ftireds. 

This trufty fquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, feen hell? 

Not with a counterfeited pafs 

Of golden bough, but true gold lace. Hudilras? p. i. 

In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell. 

Who might deferve a place in his own hell. King's Cookery. 

6. The infernal powers. 

Much danger firft, much did he fuftain, 

While Saul and hell croft his Rrong fate in vain. Cowley 

7. It is ufed in compofition by the old writers more than by the 
modern. 

Hell-black, adj. Black as hell. 

T he fea, with fuch a ftorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 

And quench’d the Relied fires. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Hell-bred. adj. [hell and bred.] Produced in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 

With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhingfire. 

The hell-bred beaft threw forth unto the {kies. Fairy Sheen. 
Hell-broth, n.f [hell and broth. ] A compofition boiled up 
for infernal purpofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s Ring, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing ; 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hell-doomed, adj. [hell and doom.] Configned to bell. 

And reckon’R thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav’n, 

PI ell-doom'd ! and breath’ft defiance here and fcorn, 
Where I reign king ? Milton s Paradife Lojl? h. ii. 

He'll-governed, adj. Directed by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick. 

As thou do’ft fwallow up this good king’s blood, 

Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butcher’d. Shak. R- 1 R 
Hell-hated, adj. Abhprred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak. K. Leau 
,Hell-haunted, adj. [hell and haunt.] Haunted by the 
devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me Rand expofed to the bleak winds, 

And Winter’s Rorms, and heav’n’s inclemency. 

Bound to the fate of this hell-haunted grove. Dryden. 

Hell-hound, n.f [ Jpelle ])iinb, Saxon.] 

1. Dogs of hell. 

Thou had’ft a Clarence too, and Richard kill d him: 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept . 

A hell-hound? that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. R- 
Now the hell-hounds with fuperior fpeed f 

Had reach’d the dame, and, faft’ning on her fide, 

The ground with iffuing ftreams of purple dy’d. Dry e 

2. Agent of hell. Icair a 


paired. 
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I call’d 

Mv hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had {hed 

On what was pure. Miltons Paradife Loft? Lx. 

Hell-kite, n.f [hell and kite.] Kite of infernal breed. I he 
term hell prefixed to any word notes deteftation. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all ? What, all ? Oh, hell-kite ! all ? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell (koop ? J halc f Macl ‘ th - 

Hellebore, n.f. [helUborw, Latin.] Chnftmas flower. 

It hath a digitated leaf: the flower confifts of fcveral leaves 
placed orbicularly, and expanding in form of a rofe: in the 
centre of the flower rifes the pointal, encompaffed about the 
bafe with feveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
which turn to a fruit, in which the membranaceous hulks are 
gathered into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
wife, and full of roundifo or oval feeds. Miller. 

HeMlebore n.f. [veratrum? Latin.] A plant. 

The flower is naked, confifting of fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a rofe: in the middle arifes the pointal, furrounded 
by fix threads, which turn to a fruit; in which three mem¬ 
branaceous {heaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 
of oblong feeds refembling a grain of wheat, and compafled 
by a leafy wing. Miller. 

There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies be the 
true hel'ebore of the ancients. Miller. 

He'llenism. n.f [ t\\wi<ry.os. ] An idiom of the Greek. 

Ainfworth. 

He'llISH. adj. [from hell.] 

1. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked ; deteftable. 

No benefits {hall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer¬ 
ments in fome bellijh breads, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in flander. South's Sermons. 

Viblory and triumph to the fon of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquifh by wifdom hellijh wiles. Paradife Reg 

2. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celeftial or infernal fpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or hellijh title thou lift to have, for effeefts of both I 
find in myfelf, have compaflion of me. Sidney? b. i. 

He'llishly. adv. [from hellijh.] Infernally; wickedly; de- 
teftably. 

Ke'llishness. n.f [from hellijh.] Wickednefs; abhorred 
qualities. 

He'll ward. adv. [from hell.] Towards hell. 

Be next thy care the fable ftieep to place 

Full o’er the pit, and bellward turn their face. Pope's Odyjf. 

Helm denotes defence: as Eadhelm? happy defence; Sigh elm? 
victorious defence ; Berthelm? eminent defence: like Amyntas 
and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibfon's Camden. 

HELM, n.f [J:ielm, Saxon, from helan? to cover, to protect.] 

1. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; amorrion; an 
headpiece. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land ; 

With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats. Shakefpeare . 

Mneftheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryder.. 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creft. 

More might be added of helms? crefts, mantles, and fup- 
porters. Camden's Remains. 

3. I he upperipart of the retort. 

The vulgar chymifts themfelves pretend to be able, by re¬ 
peated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the dif- 
tiHed parts of a concrete bring its own caput mortuum over the 
helm . d 1 

4. [Jjelma, Saxon.] The fteerage; the rudder. 

1 hey did not leave the helm in Rorms ! 

And fuch they are make happy Rates. Ben. Jobnf Catiline. 

More in profperity is reafon toft 

Than {hips in Rorms, their helms and anchors loft. Denh. 
lair occafion {hews the fpringing gale, 

T , “dint re Rguides the helm? and honour fwells the fail. Pri. 

S’ t he Ration of government. 

I may be wrong in fome of the means ; but that is no ma¬ 
terial objedion againft the defign : let thofe who are at the 
helm contrive it better. o ■ ~ 

In the following line it is difficult to determine whether 
Jleerfman or defender is intended : I think fteerfman. 

You flander 

The helms o’ th’ Rate, who care for you like fathers 

To hSm T curf ? ! hem a l enemies ‘ Shatefp - Corio,a ™- 

duS /w! [ ^ n0Un ' J «» con- 

AP- Ve ? ftrea " 1 of h‘S life, and the buflnefs he hath helmed 

h 

*• Eiirnifhed with a headpiece. 

The helmed cherubim 

He'eJet " 7 r S Prnh ri Kf ’"J* T**. Milton. 
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I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 

From helmet to the fpur all bleeding o’er. Shakefp. H. V.. 

Put in their hands thybruifing irons of wrath, 

That they may crulh down with a heavy fail 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. Rich. III. 

Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright {hieJd, fome on hi shelmet found. Dryden. 

Helmi'nthick, adj. [ from ejju,ii>d-(Qy. j Relating to 
worms. D/A. 

To HELP. v. a. prefer, helped? or holp ? part, helped? or holpen. 
[hilpan? Gothick ; jpelpan, Saxon.] 

1. To aifift; to fupport; to aid. 

Let us work as valiant men behoves; 

For boldeft hearts good fortune kelpeth out. Fairfax? b. ii. 
God helped him againft the Philiftines. 2 Chro. xxvi. 7. 
They helped them in all things with filver and gold. 1 EJdr. 
A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means to help 
his underftanding and direeft his exprefllons. Stillingfieet. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you {bould join to help him out. Dryden. 

What I offer is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the caufe 
thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real fer- 
vice, and helps them out with the main thing whereat they 
Ruck. Wlodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himfelf to help him out. Swift. 

2 . To remove, or advance by help. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath not 
another to help him up. £ cc p j v< I0> 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourfe to thofe foolifh or ill ways in ufc to help off their 
time. ' '' Locke: 

Wherever they 2re at a Rand, help them prefently over the 
difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

3. To free from pain or difeafe. 

Help and eafe them, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 

4. To cure ; to heal. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindnefs. »S hakefp. Tzvj Gent, of Verona. 

5. To remedy; to change for the better. 

Ceafe to lament for that thou can’R not help ; 

And Rudy help for that which thou Iament’ft/ Shakefpeare. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a thino- we 
cannot help? and therefore the whole blame muft lie upon 
them. . _ Sander fon. 

It is a high point of ill nature to make fport with any man’s 
imperfections, that he cannot hc’p. L'Eftra ge. 

Thofe doling {kies might Rill continue bright; 

But who can help it? if you’d make it night.° Dryden. 

She, betwixt her modefty and pride. 

Her wifties, which foe could not help? would hide. Dryden. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon difi'e- 
rence in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which no man can 
help in himfelf. ^ 

Thofe few who refide among us, only becaufe they cannot 
help it. J r . - 

6. To forbear; to avoid. 

He cannot help believing, that fuch things, he faw and 

C . . Atierbury s Sermons. 

1 cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. p ote 

7. To promote; to forward. k ‘ 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in faflnon of a fugar-loaf reverfed, it will help the expe- 

o B . r-p f . Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

t0 ’ To fu PP ! y wnh; to furnifh with. J 
Whom they would help to a kingdom, thofe reign; and 
whom again they would, they difplace. , Mac. viii. . q 

oxen agr 1 that ‘ S ^ W:th Tirefias -nW, him to i 

In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in Rate, J 7 ar 3 Z s - 

And complaifantly help’d to all I hate; 

To HiTJv. „ CarefS ’ d ’ a,ld tir d ’ 1 takC leaVe - ' Fope - 

1. To contribute affiftanee. 

Sir, how come it you 

Have holp to make this refeue ? Shakef Coriolanus 

D B C e r nni° OWerS | an f rerVantS much t0 re P“‘anon. Bal 

Ben net s grave look was a pretence. 

And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 

Help’d to fupport the knave. p. 

A generous prefent he, f r to petfuade as well as an ag 

2. To bring a fupply. Garth. 

Some, wanting the talent to write. mirl P f i • 
the aflors Jhould help out where the mules failed ^ 

[ from the verb; hutfe, Dutch 1 ’ R i” :er - 

I. Affiftanee; aid; fupport; fuccour. 

Muleaffes, defpairing to recover the citv hcnvii r , , . 
enem.es hands bythe good holp of his unde. Y 'gjjj 

' He 
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H E M 


He may be beholden to experience and acquired notions, 3 - interjeft. Hem! [Latin,] 
where he thinks he has not the leaft help from them. Locke. 1 o Hem. v . a. 

So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that they may i. Toclofe the edge of cloath by a hem or double border fevved 


have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to them. Stnalridge 

2 . That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. Bacon . 

3. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet they 
proportionably protradt the time : that which by fuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the imme¬ 
diate ftrength of a hundred men in one day. Lankins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature ; but it is vice and 
luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of intemperance are 
the natural product of the fins of intemperance. South. 

Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards the attain¬ 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiftles, Locke . 

4. Remedy. 

There is no help for it, but he muff be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 

He'lper. n.f [from help.'] 

1. Anafliftant; an auxiliary; an aider; one that helps or aflifts. 

There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 2 Kings. 

We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellow helpers 
to the truth. 3 Jo. viii. 

It is impoflible for that man to defpair who remembers that 
his helper is omnipotent. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaffion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle 
fpedlator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. More. 

3. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifhed houfe: my family 
confifts of a Reward, a groom, a helper in the ftable, a foot¬ 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pope. 

4. One that fupplies with any thing wanted. 

Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower. 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 

And helper to a hufband. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

Ke'lpful. adj. [ help and full.'] 

1. Ufeful; that which gives afliftance. 

Let’s fight with gentle words, 

’Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful fwords. Sh . 

He orders all the fuccours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 

And form an army. Dryden’s Ann. Mir ah. 

2 ‘. Wholfome; falutary. 

A fkilful chymift can as well, by reparation of vifible ele¬ 
ments, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, as poifon out of 
the mofl healthful herbs. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

He'lpless. adj. [from help.'] 

1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. 

One dire {hot 

Clofe by the.board the prince’s main-mad bore; 

All three now helplefs by each other lie. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 
Let our enemies rage ahd perfecute the poor and the h'elplefs ; 

Rogers. 


but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. 

2. Wanting fupport or afliftance. 

How fhall I then your helplefs fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. Pope. 

3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 

Sych helplefs harms it’s, better hidden keep. 

Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. Fairy Sheen. 

4. Unfupplied ; void. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helplefs of all that human wants require. Dry den. 

He'lplessly. adv. [from helplefs .] Without fuccour; with¬ 
out ability. 

He'lplessness. n.f. [from helplefs.'] Want of fuccour; want 
of ability. 

Helter-skelt; R. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from fteolpreji 
yceabo, the darknefs of hell; hell, fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] In a hurry; without order ; tumultuoufly. 

Sir John, I am thy Piftol, and thy friend ; 

And helter-fkelter have I rode to England, 

And tidings do I bring. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

He had no fooner turned his back but they were at it helter- 
fkelter , throwing books at one another’s heads. L Eftrange. 

Helve, n.f. [belye, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the helve , whereby another is 
(lain, was the work of God himfelf. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

To Helve, v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or 
handle. 

Hem. n. f. [ })em, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and fewed to keep the threads 
from fpreading. 

Rowlers muft be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 
without hem , feam, or thread hanging by. Wifewan . 

2. [ Hemmen , Dutch.] The noife uttered by a fudden and violent 
expiration of the breath. 

I would try if I could cry hem , and have him. Shakefpeare. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air,- and is not a little 
pleafed with any one who takes notice of the ftrength which 
he ftill exerts in his morning hems. Addifon’s Spectator. 


together. 

2 . To border; to edge. 

All the fkirt about 

Was hem d with golden fringe. Fairy Sheen, l p 

Along the fhoar of filver itreaming Thames, ’ ’ 

Whofe rufhy bank, the which his river hems. ^enf 

3. Toenclofe; to environ; to confine; to (hut. c ‘ 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow length, w-’s 
it hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for beholders. Sidney, b ii 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem ' •* 

With valiant fquadrons round about to hem. Fairfax , b \ 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, fay they; 

Plemm’d in to be a fpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving affliction hence no way to fly ? Daniel’s Civ . War 
I hurry me in hafte away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. 

Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. p c p e 

To Hem. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To utter a noife bv violent 
expulfion of the breath. 

He'micrany. n.f [ rifMtrv , half, and xpdviov, the flcull, or 
head.] A pain that affe&s only one part of the head at a 
time. ^ ^ Shincy. 

He'micycle. n.f. [riyjxvxX© 3 .] A half round. 

He'mina. n.f. An ancient meafu re : now ufed in medicine to 
fignify about ten ounces in meafure. Shiny. 

He'miplegy. n.f. [vpoicrv, half, and 7rX?jWw, to ftrike or leize.J 
A palfy, or any nervous affeCtion relating thereunto, that 
feizes one fide at a time; fome partial diforder of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. 

HE'MISPHERE. n.f. [ 'ny.itrtpuiqiov ; hemifphere , French.] 
The half of a globe when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man ; that light 
Plis day, which elfe, as th’ ether hemifphere , 

Night would invade. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. iii, 

God faw the light was good. 

And light from darknefs by the hemifphere 
Divided. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii, 

A hill 

Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleared ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpeCl lay. Milt. P.L. 
The fun is more powerful in the northern hemifphere , and 
in the apogeum ; for therein his motion is flower. Brown. 
In open profped nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the Iky; 

So in this hemifphere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you. Dryden. 

Hemispherical. 7 adj. [from hemifphere . ] Half round; 
Hemisphe'rick. 3 containing half a globe. 

The thin film of water fwells above the furface of the 
water it fwims on, and commonly conftitutes hemifpberical 
bodies with it. 

A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemif[ke- 
rick figure, in much the fame manner as an acorn in its 
CU p. Woodward on Fops. 

He'mistick. n.f [n'pn%to*; hemifiche, Fr.] Half a verle. 
He broke off in the hemifick, or midft of the verfc; hut 
feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part of the hemifick. Dryden’s Dufrefry. 

He'mlock. n.f ftemloc, Saxon.] An herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute fegments: the petals 
of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and unequal : the flower 
is fucceeded by two fhort chanelled feeds. One fort is fore¬ 
times ufed in medicine, though it is noxious ; but the hem* 
lock of the ancients, which was fuch deadly poilon, is g ene " 
rally fuppofed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea, finging aloud ; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock. Shakefp. Ling ^ r ' 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nou 
riftied by wood or ftones, or that all men will bepoifone J 

hemlock. ^ • t? h 1 A 

Hemorrhage. \ n ’f [ cclpoppuyiu ; hemorragie, Frencn.j 

He'morrhagy. ) violent flux of blood. - 

Great hemorrhagy fucceeds the reparation. r uch 

Twenty days fafting will not diminifh its quantity 10 m 
as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthnot on i,m , -j 

HEMORRHOIDS, n.f. [a/potfWcr; hemorrhoids, 

The piles ; the emrods. q-u 

1 got the hemorrhoids. 

He'morrhoidal. adj. [ hemorrhoidal , Fr. from hemorr 
Belonging to the veins in the fundament. > 

Befides there are hemorrhages from the nofeand hern 
veins, and fluxes of rheum. R*y on ™ e 


HEN 

Emboft upon the field, a battle flood - 

Of leeches, fpouting hemorrhoidal blood. Garth sDifpenftat. 
HEMP. n. f. [jxenep, Saxon ; hampe, Dutch.] A fibrous plant 
of which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another: the flowers 
have no vifible petals ; it is male and female in different plants. 
It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnfhire in great 
quantities for its bark, which is ufeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 
and the feed affords an oil ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Let gallows gb for dog; let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake]. Hen. V. 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve encouragement, 
both for their ufefulnefs and profit. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hemp Agrimony, n.f A plant. , 

The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and 

Tides of rivers. Miller. 

Ke'mpen. adj. [from hemp ] Made of hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree. 

About his neck a hempen rope he wears. Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle fhip-boys climbing. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ye fhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 

He wift not when the hempep firing I drew. * Gay. 

HEN. n.f [Jjenne, Saxon and Dutch; ban , German, a cock.] 

1. The female of a houfe-cock. 

2. The female of any land-fowl. 

The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious 
colours; the hens have not. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Whilft the hen bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ftand up'on a neighbouring bough within her hear¬ 
ing, and by that means diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Spectator*. 

The wild duck hence 

O’er the rough mofs, and o’er the tracklefs wafte 

The heath hen flutters. Thomfon’s Spring . 

Hen-driver, n.f. [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton’s Angler. 

He'n-harm. \ n -f- A kmd of kite. Ainfw. So called 

He'n-harrier, 3 probably from deftroying chickens. 

Hen-hearted, adj. [hen and heart.] Daftardly; cowardly; 
like a hen. A low word. 

Hen-pecked, adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfed {he, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryd. VirgjL 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked , which was 
impoflible, by fuch a mild-fpirited woman as his wife. Arbuthn . 

He n-roost. n.f [hen and rojl.] The place where the poultry- 
reft. 

Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for the pilfer¬ 
ing of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a hen-roojl. L’EJlr. 

Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom 
{he encourageth to rob his hen-roofs. Swift. 

If a man profecutes gipfies with feverity, his hen-roof is fure 
to pay for it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

They oft have Tally’d out to pillage 
The hen-roofs of Tome peaceful village. Tickell. 

Hens-feet. n.f. A kind of plant. Ainfworth . 

He'nbane. n.f [hyofeyamus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are f©ft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
branches: the cup of the flower is fhort, bell-fhaped, ahd 
divided into five fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
the bottom part of which is tubelofe, but is expanded at the 
top, and divided into five fegments, having five obtufe fta- 
mina: the fruit, which is inclofed within the calyx, refembles 
a pot with a cover to it, and is divided by a partition into two 
cells, which contain many fmall feeds. It is very often found 
growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills. This is a 
very poifonous plant. Miller. 

That to which old Socrates was curs’d. 

Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till they burft. Dryden. 

He'nbit. n.f A plant. J 

In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
millet-feed; but it was found to be*only the feeds of the ivy- 
fpee , dwe11 ’. or f ma11 Derhcun’s Phyf. Theology. 

ENLE. adv. or inter]. [])eonan, Saxon; henries, old Englilh. ] 
*rom this place to another. 

Difcharge my follow’rs ; let them hence away, 

T rom Richard’s night to Bolinbroke’s fair day. Shak. R , II. 

. Th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. Milton’s P L. 

A fullen prudence drew thee hence 

Refeommon. 

Be not found here ; hence with your little ones. Shak.Mach: 

■> Wlth dema vam ’ and co y excufe. Mi/Ion. 

3 - At a diltance ; in other place. 

Why fhould I then be falfe, fince it is true 

All m? k d ‘ e r ere ’ and > ive hmce b y t™th > Shakefpeare; 

All members of our caufe, both here and hence, '* 

1 nat arc mfinewed to this aflion. Shake ft Hem-eW 

4 • Eratn this time; in the future. Jt } ' 


Sidney. 
this time 


E P 

He who can reafen well to-day about one fort of matters, 
cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
hence he may. Locke. 

Let not pofterity a thoufand years hence look for truth in the 
voluminous annals of pedants. Arbuthnot, 

5. For this reafon; in confequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lo:d 
the beginning of wifdom. Fillotjon , Sermons. 

6. From this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a proje&ile motion the aliment tends to pu¬ 
trefaction: hence may be deduced the force of exercife in help¬ 
ing digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. From thisfource; from this original; from this ftore. 

My Flora was my fun; for as 
One fun, fo but one Flora was: 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace, as ftars do thence. . Suckling. 

8. From hence is a vitious expreflion, which crept into ufe even 
among good authors, as the original force ot the word hence 
was gradually forgotten. 

An ancient author prophefy’d from hence , 

Behold on Latian {bores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy ftands, 

To the fame parts on earth. Dryden’s AEn . b vii. 

To Hence, v.a. [from the adverb.] To fend off; todifpatch 
to a diftance. Obfolete. 

Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 

With that his dog he henc’d, his flock he curft. 

Hencefo'rth. adv. [ JjenonjrojvS, Saxon.] From 
forward. 

Thanes and kinfmen. 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Never henceforth {hall I joy again; 

Never, oh never, fhall I fee more joy. Shakef Henry VI. 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier can’ft not be ; 

Tafte this, and he henceforth among the gods, 

Thyfelf a goddefs. Miltons Par. Lof , b. V. 

I never from thy Tide henceforth will ftray, 

’Till day droop. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 

If we ti;eat gallant foldiers in this fort. 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? Dryden. 

Henceforward, adv. [hence and forward .^ From this time 
to all futurity. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Henceforward it fhall be treafon for any that calls me other 
than lord Mortimer. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pardon, I befeech you; 

Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. Shak. Romeo and Jul. 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only fuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

He'nchman. n.f. [j?ync, a fervant, and man, Skinner ; fcenspr, 
a horfe, and man , Spelman ,] A page ; an attendant. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Why {hould Titania crofs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be my henchman. Shakefpeare’s Midfr Night’s Dream . 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight affign’d. 

All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. ° Dryden. 

ToHend. v. a. [J/ent»an, Saxon, from hendo, low Latin, which 
feems borrowed from hand or bond, Teutonick.J 

1. To feize; to lay hold on. 

With that the fergeants bent the young man ftout. 

And bound him likewife in a wcrthlefs chain. Fairfax, b. ii. 

2. To croud; to furround. Perhaps the following paffao- e is 
corrupt, and {hould be read hemmed. 

The generous and graved: citizens 
Have bent the gates, and very near upon 

„ , P C duke is ent 5 ri "g; Shakefp. Meaf. fr Meafure. 

He ndecagon. n.f. [tvifty.it and ywviVj A figure of eleven 
fides or angles. 

Hepa'tical. ) adj. [hepaticus, Latin; hepatique, French, from 

Hepa TIC K. S r, 7 rooq.] Belonging to the liver. 

f the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach blood • if 
red and copious, it’s hepatick. Harvey on Confumptions . 

1 he cyltick gall is thick, and intenfely bitter; the hebatick 
gall is more fluid, and not To bitter. Arbuthn. on Aliments . 

Heps, n.j . Hawthorn-berries, commonly written hips. Ainfw. 
In hard Winters there is obferved great plenty of heps and 
haws, which preferve the fmall birds from ftarving. Baeov 

dddffWxW' ad] ' [Maand ^-J HavingfeveiTca- 

HE'PTAGON. n.f pieptagone, French j t'WJa and ymUA A 
figure with feven fides or angles. / J A 

Hepta'qonal. adj. [from heptagon.] Having feven angles or 

He /|T ARCHY - [ftptarchie, Fr. iVlit and oLoyf. ] A feven- 
fold government, ' J lcven 

In the Saxon heptarchy I find little noted of arms, albeit the 
Germans of whom they defended, ufed (hields. CamL 

3 EnsIai,d be s an not t0 be a people, when Alfred reduced 

* into 



















































































































































































































































































































HER 

into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant be¬ 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who {har’d the heptarchy of pow’r. 

His fteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dry den. 

Her. pron. []>ejia, pep, in Saxon, ftood for their , or of them , 
which at length became the female poffeffive.] 

1. Belonging to a female; of a {lie; of a woman: 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Shakejp. As you like it. 

Still new favourites (he chofe, 

’Till up in arms my paflion rofe, 

And caft away her yoke. Cowley. 

One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith held the fov’reign pow’r ; 

Wond’rous beautiful her face; 

But fo weak and fmall her wit, 

That One to govern were unfit, 

Arnd fo Sufanna took her place. Cowley. 

2. The oblique cafe of Jhe. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her fceptre To fantaftically borne, 

That fear attends Iter not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

She cannot feem deform’d to me, 

And I would have her feem to others fo. Cowley. 

The moon arofe clad o’er in light, 

With thoufand ftars attending on her train ; 

With her they rife, with her they fet again. Cowley. 

Should I be left, and thou be loft, the fea. 

That bury’d her I lov’d, Ihould bury me. Dry den. 

Hers, pronoun. This is ufed when it refers to a fubftantive go¬ 
ing before: as, fuch are her charms, fuch charms are hers. 
This pride of hers , 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakefpeare. 
Thine own unworthinefs, 

Will ftill that theu art mine not hers confefs. Cowley. 

Somefecret charm did all her a&s attend. 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

Indeed to fave a crown, not hers, but yours. Dryden. 

KE'RALD. n.f [heraidt, French; herald, German.] 
j. An officer whcfs bufinefs it is to regifter genealogies, adjuft 
enf.gns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently to carry 
meffages between princes, and proclaim war and peace; 

Ma.y none, whofe fcatter’d names honour my book, 

Fr.r ftri£t degrees of rank or title look; 

’Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram, 

And Ta poet here, no herald am. Ben. Jchnfons Epigrams. 

When time fhafi ferve, let but the herald cry, 

And I’ll appear again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

After my death I wifh no other herald, 

No cither fpeaker of my Jiving actions, 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shake/. Hen.VUI. 

EmbafTadcr of peace, if peace you chufe ; 

Or herald of a war, if you refufe. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald's roll. 

Where thou {halt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

2. Aprecurfor; a forerunner; a harbinger. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

WEen the rhoft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftonifti us. Sbdk. Julius Cafar. 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 
To He'rald v. a. [from the noun.J To introduce as an 
herald. A word not ufed. 

/ We are fent 

To give thee from our royal mafter thanks ; 

Only to hera'd thee into his fight, 

Not pay thee. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Heraldry, n.f. [hcrauldcrie, French, horn herald.'] 

1. The art cr office of a herald. 

I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 

Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden's Juvenal. 

’Twas no falfe heraldry , when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofe who too much knew. Denham. 

2 . Blazonry. 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; flie 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cledveland. 

HERB. n.f. [herbe , French ; herba , Latin.] 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have no¬ 
thing woody in them; as grafs and hemlock. Lockc. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old AEfon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

With fweet-fwelling herbs 

Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

Unhappy, from whom ftill conceal’d does lie 
Of herbs and roots the harmlefs luxury. Cowley. 

If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call them 
kerbs} as fage and mint, Watts's Logick . 


HER 

Herb eating animals, which don’t ruminate, have ftron? 
grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Aliment.f 

PIerb Chriftopher , or Bane-berries, n.f A plant. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, placed orbicularly in form 
of a rofe : in its centre arifes the ovary, which becomes a foft 
fruit or berry of an oval fhape, and filled with feeds in a 
double row, which for the moft part adhere together. Miller 

Herbaceous, adj. [from herba , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but zn herba- 
ceous plant, refembling the water flower-de-luce. Brown 

2 . Feeding on vegetables. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food ; the rapacious to catch¬ 
ing, holding, and tearing their prey; the herbaceous to gather¬ 
ing and comminution of vegetables. Derham's Phyf Theology, 

He'rbage. n.f. [ herbage , French.] 

1. Herbs collectively; grafs; pafture; 

Rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow; 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. Dryden. 
At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with 
herbage, and thronged with animals. Woodward's Nat.HiJl, 

2 . The tythe and the right of pafture. Ainfworth. 

He'rbal. n.f [from herb.] A book containing the names 

and defeription of plants. 

We leave the defeription of plants to herbals, and other 
like books of natural hiftory. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Bro. 
As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large herbals are 
ample teftimonies thereof. More's Amid, againjl dtheifm. 
Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants. Baker. 

He'rbalist. n.f. [from herbal.] t A man {killed in herbs. 
Herbalifts have thus diftinguifhed them, naming that the 
male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

He'rbar. n. f. [A word, I believe, only to be found in Spenfer.] 
Herb; plant. 

The roof hereof was arched over head, 

And deck’d with flowers and herbars daintily. Fairy Queen. 

He'rbarist. n.f [herbatius, from herba, Latin.] One {killed 
in herbs. 

Herbarifts have exercifed a commendable curiofity in fub- 
dividing plants of the fame denomination. Boyle. 

He was too much fwayed by the opinions then current 
amongft herbarifts, that different colours or multiplicity of 
leaves in the flower were fufficient to conftitute a fpecifick 
difference. Pay on the Creation . 

As to the fuci, their feed hath been difeovered and {hewed 
me firft by an ingenious herbarift. Derham's Phyf. Theology. 

He'rbei.et. n.f. [Diminutive of herb, or of herbula , Latin] 
A fmall herb. 

Even fo 

Thefe herbelets {hall, which we upon you ftrow. Shakefp. 

Herbl'scent. adj. [ herbefcens,\j2X\n .] Growing into herbs. 

He'rbid, ddj. [berbidus, Latin.] Covered with herbs. 

He'rborist. n.f [from herb.] One curious in herbs. This 
feems a miftake for herbarift. 

A curious herborift has a plant, whofe flower perifhes in 
about an hour. Bay. 

He'rborough. n.f. [herberg, German.] Place of temporary 
refidence. Now written Ixirbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the 
cart, took order to have his arms fet up in his laft her borough \ 
faid he was taken and committed upon fufpicion of treafon, 
no witnefs appearing againft him. Ben. Jchnjon's Difcovcries. 

He'rbous. adj. [ herbofus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs. 

He'rbulent. adj. [from herbula.] Containing herbs. Did- 

He'rbwoman. n.f. [ herb and woman.] A woman that fells 

herbs. , 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, ana 
baker; even my herbwoman dunned me as I went along. At # 

He'rby. adj. [ftom herb.] Having the nature of herbs. 

No fubftance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herby fubftance. Bacon. 

HERD, n f. [beopb, Saxon.] .. , 

1. A number of beafts together. It is peculiarly applied to b ^ 
cattle. Flocks and herds ar ejheepznd oxen or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, . 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakeft Merchant of / 

There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ftiore. Ad j • 

2 . A company of men, in contempt or deteftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato fhines, ^ 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden s jave * 
I do not remember where ever God delivered his oUQ fJ e . 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. _ 1 oc . ‘ 

3. It anciently Signified a keeper of cattle, and in Scot an 

is ftill ufed. [J 5 ynb, Saxon,] a fenfe ftill retained in compo' 
fition: as goatherd. 

To Herd. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run in herds or companies. p 

Weak women (hould, in danger, herd like deer. L>r P ^ 




Sidney. 


Milton. 



It is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to en¬ 
dear to one another, and make them herd together^ hke 
fellow-Tailors in a ftorm. 

2. To affociate. .... . , ^ 

I’ll herd among his friends, and feem 

One of the number. Mftjons Cat'. 

R u n to towns, to herd with knaves and fools. 

And undiftinguilh’d pafs among the crowd. Waljh. 

To Herd. v. a. To throw or put into an herd. 

The reft, 

However great we are, honeft and valiant. 

Are herded with the vulgar. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

He'rdgroom. n.f. [herd and groom.] A keeper of herds. 

But who {hall judge the wager won or loft l 
That fliall yonder herdgroom , and none other, 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. Spenfer. 

He'rdman. I n. f [herd and man.] One employed in tend- 
He'rdsm an. > ing herds: formerly, an owner of herds. 

A herdfman rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 

And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a herdfman , if e’er thou 
Thefe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will devife a death cruel for thee. Shake/. Winter s Tale. 

Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A {heephook, or have learn’d ought elfe the leaft 
That to the faithful herdman' s art belongs. 

There oft the Indian herdfman , ftiunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fliade. Milt. Par. Loft. 

So (lands a Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

The herdfmen, round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 

Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
When their herdfmen could not agree, they parted by con- 
fen t. Locke. 

HERE. 'adv. [J)ep, Saxon; bier, Dutch.] 

1. In this place. 

Before thy here approach, 

Old Si ward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I, upon my frontiers here. 

Keep refidence. 

Here nature firft begins 
Her fartheft verge. 

How wretched does Prometheus’ ftate appear. 

While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers here ! 

To-day is ours, we have it here. 

2. In the prefent ftate. 

Thus {hall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 

Then here's for earneft : 

’Tis finiftfd, and the dufk that yet remains 

Is but the native horrour of the wood. Dryden's K. A> thur. 

However, friend, here's to the king, one cries; 

To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 

4. It is often oppofed to there. Difperfcdly; in one place and 
another. 

Good-night: mine eyes do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

■—’Tis neither here nor there. Shakefpeare's Cthello. 

We are come to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, to fee 
thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. Shakefpeare. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 

Poft here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 

I would have in the heath fome thickets made only of fweet 
briar and honey-fuckle, and fome wild vine amongft ; and the 
ground fet with violets ; for thefe are fweet, and profper in the 
{hade; and thefe to be in the heath here and there, not in 
ord £ r - . , Bacon's EJfays . 

The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, have 
drawn in here and there a fingle profelyte. Govcr. of the Tongue. 

You remember how your city, after the dreadful fire, was 
rebuilt, not prefently, by raifing continued ftreets in any one 
part; but at firft here a houfe, and there a houfe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons. 

He that rides poft through a country may be able to give 
fome loofe defeription of here a mountain and there a plain, 
here a moiafs and there a river, woodland in One part" and 
Havanas in another. Locke 

5. Here feems, in the following paffage, to mean this place. 

Bid them tarewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

7 bou / lofeft here ' a better whe re to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
creabouts. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 

brid hereahQuts nothin g remarkable, except Auguflus’s 

HrT, F t' Trtl , r; , Addifon on Italy. 

hereafter, adv. [here and after.] ) 

i- -In time to come ; in futurity. 

thanllorv^rrf' ^ 1 leave to a PP thereafter, rather 

tnan itory him m his own hearing. Shake/ Cymbeline. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Cowley. 

Cowley. 
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From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d 

Egypt. ALilton's Paradife Loft , b. xii 

Hreafter he from war fhall come. 

And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 

2 . In a future ftate. 

Herea'fter. «./ A future ftate. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter , 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato . 

I ftill 111 all wait 

Some new hereafter, and a future ftate. Prior. 

HereaY. adv. [here and at. ] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hereof , de¬ 
manded what this fingularity could mean. Hooker, b. ii. 

Hereby', adv. [here and by.] By this. 

In what eftate the fathers refted, which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. Hooker. 

Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being 
in this defeription no confideration of colours. Brown. 

The acquifition of truth is of infinite concernment: here¬ 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 

Here'ditable. adj. [hares, Latin.] Whatever may be occu¬ 
pied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
her edit able, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam’s. Locke. 

Hereditament, n.f [haredium, Latin.] A law term de¬ 
noting inheritance, or hereditary eftate. 

HERE'DI FARY. adj. [h eredit air e, French; hereditarius, Lat.] 
Pofleffed or claimed by right of inheritance; defending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom, Shakeftcarei 
Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakefpeare. 
He (hall afeend 

The throne hereditary , and bound his reign 

Witli earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’ns. Milt. 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beholds his own hereditary fkies. ' Dryden's Ovid. 

When heroick verfe his youth fliall raife, 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil. 

Hereditarily, adv. [from hereditaryL] By inheritance. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greateft cr]ories of 
his father was to have diftinguiffied and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditarily. Pope tQ 

Herei'n. adv. [here and in.] In this. 

How highly foever it may pleafe them with words of truth 
to extol fermons, they fliall not herein offend us. Hooker, b. v. 

My beft endeavours {hall be done herein. Shakefpeare. 
bince truths, abfolutely necefiary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, unlefswe be notoriouflV 
wanting to ourfelves, herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
loived into a precedent default in the will. South 

Herei'nto. adv. [here and into.] Into this. 

Becaule the point about which we drive is the quality of our 
laws, our firft entrance bereinU cannot better be made than 
with confideration of the nature of law in general. Hooke*- 

Hereof, adv. [here and of] From this; of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shakefpeare. 

Hereo'n. adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we ftiould ftriflly infift hereon, the poffibility mieht fall 
into queftron. Bremen's Vulgar Errourf, b. vi. 

Hereo'ut. adv. [here and out.] 

1. Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each win<r, 
here-out up to the throne of-God did fly. ° StenCer 

2 . All the words compounded of here and a prepofition, excepi 
hereafter, are obfolete, or obfolefcent; never ufed in poetrv, 

. and feldom in profe, by elegant writers, though perhaps nit 
unworthy to be retained. ~ 1 

Heremi'tical. adj. [It ftiould be written eremitical, from ere- 
note, of s£ Vi u(&, a defart; her emit ique, French.] Solitary - 
Eatable to a hermit. 

You defcribe fo well your heremitical ftate of life, that none 
rock* 6 anCICnt anchomes could go beyond you for a cave in a 

He'resy. n.f. [herefie, French; hcerefe, Latin; iw/tn 

from that ° f ** -Luck 

Herefy prevailed only by a counterfeit fhew of reafon 
whereby notwuhftanding it becometh invincible, unlefs U be 

As for fpeculative herefies, thev wnrlr b ' ln ’ 

-•». >■“ *-> * ~ ss&sur 

Bacon , EJJ ay 59. 
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Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to her 
judgment, not in the odious difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefy , 
novelty, cruelty, and difloyalty. King Charles. 

He''resiarch. n.f [herefarque , French; atgco-i? and 
A leader in herefy ; the head of a herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an heretick, but an here- 
ftarch. Stiliingfeet. 

FIE'RETICK. n.f. [heretique,Yx. at^rnxoV] One who propa¬ 
gates his private opinions iq oppofition to thecatholick church. 

I rather will fufpedf the fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour ftands. 

In him that was of late an heretick, 

As firm as faith. Shak. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Thefe things would be prevented, if no known heretick or 
fchifmatick be fuffered to go into thofe countries. Bacon. 
No hereticks defire to fpread 

Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a heretick inftead of a 
father. Baker on Learning. 

When a Papift ufes the word hereticks, he generally means 
Proteftants; when a jgroteftant ufes the word, he means any 
perfons wilfully and contentioufly obftinate in fundamental 
errours. Watts's Logick. 

H.re'tical. adj. [from heretick.] Containing herefy. 

How exclude they us from being any part of the church of 
Chrift under the colour of herefy, when they cannot but grant 
it pofiible even for him to be, as touching his own perfonal per- 
fuafion, heretical, who in their opinion not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefeft place of authority over the 
fame? Hooker , b. iii. f. i. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealoufy 
that thofe words had fome heretical meaning. Decay of Piety. 
Here'tically. adv. [from heretical.] With herefy. 
Hereto'. adv. [here and to ] To this; add to this. 

Heretofo're. adv. [hereto and fore.] Formerly; anciently. 
Lord Amphialus, Laid fire, I have long defired to know you 
heretofore, with honouring your virtue, though I love not your 
perfon. Sidney. 

So near is the connexion between the civil (late and religi¬ 
ous, that heretofore you will find the government and the prieft- 
hood united in the fame perfon South's Sermons. 

We now can form no more 

Long fchemes of life, as heretofore. Swift . 

Hereunto', adv, [he^e^nA unto.j To this. 

They which rightly confider after what fort the heart of man 
hereunto is framed, muft of neceffity acknowledge, that whofo 
affenteth to the words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his 
authority whofe words they are. Hooker, b. v. f 22. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amifs to make children, 
as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory of any 
thing they know. Locke. 

Herewith, adv. [here and with .] With this. 

You, fair fir, be not herewith difmaid, 

But conftant keep the way in which ye ftand. Fai. Fjheert. 
Herewith the caftle of Hame was fuddenly furprifed by the 
Scots. Hayward. 

He'riot. n. f. [jjepegdb, Saxon.J A fine paid to the lord at 
the death of a landholder, commonly the beft: thing in the 
landholders pofieffion. 

This he detains from the ivy ; for he fhould be the true 
pofiellbry lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth with his con¬ 
fidence to pafs it over with a compliment and an heriot every 
year. HoweVs Vocal Foreji. 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a heriot due. CleaveJand. 

I took him up, as your heriot , with intention to have made 
the beft of him, and then have brought the whole produce of 
him in a purfe to you. Dryden s Don Sebaflian. 

Heritable, adj. [hares, Latin.] A perfon that may inherit 
whatever may be inherited. 

By the canon law this fon {hall be legitimate and heritable , 
according to the laws of England. Hale's Common Law. 

He'ritage. n.f. [heritage , French.] 

1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by fucceflion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s heritage divide. Hubberd's Tale. 

He confiders that his proper home and heritage is in another 
world, and therefore regards the events of this with the indif¬ 
ference of a gueft that tarries but a day. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . [In divinity.] The people of God. 

O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine heritage. Com. Pr. 
HERM A'PPIRODITE; n.f. [hermaphrodite, French, from Igpovi 
and An animal uniting two fexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cleaveland. 

Monftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, witnefs 
hermaphrodites. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Hermapkrodi'tical. adj. [from hermaphrodite.] Partaking 
of both fexes. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphrcditical princi¬ 
ples, that contain the radically and power of different forms. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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HERME'TICAL. 7 adj. [from Hermes, or Mercury, tre 
HERME'TICK. J gined inventer of chymiftry • 

French.] Chymical. 

An hermetical feal, or to feal any thing hermetically ,* s t 
heat-the neck of a glafs ’till it is juft ready to melt, and th»° 
with a pair of hot pincers to twift it clofe together. Dup 
The tube was clofed at one end with diachylon, inftead of 
an hermetical feal. y> c 

Hermetically, adv. [from her metical. ] According to the 

hermetical or chimick art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrefy in hermetically foaled 
, glafies, and veflels clofe covered with paper; and not onlvfo 
but in veffels covered with fine lawn, fo as to admit the air 
and keep out the infedts : no living thing was ever produced 

there - " Bentley. 

HE'RMIT. n.f. [hermitc, French; contracted from eremite 

1. A folitary; an anchoret; one who retires from fociety te 
contemplation and devotion. 

A wither’d hermit, fivefcore Winters worn. 

Might {hake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakefpeare. 
You were.pleafed to lay this command upon me, to give 
you my poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 

I humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an hermit rather 
than a courtier can render. Bacons Advice to Fitters. 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious.reign 
took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into this foli¬ 
tary fpot. Addifn on Italy. 

Come, infpiration, from thy hermit feat. 

By mortals feldom found. Tbomfn's Summer, 

2 . A beadfman ; one bound to pray for another. Improper. 

For thofe of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We reft your hermit. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He'rmitage. n.f. [ hermitage, French.] The cell or habita¬ 
tion of a hermit. 

By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both fteep and high ; 

On top whereof a facred chapel was. 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy ^ueen, b, i. 

Go with fpeed 

To fome forlorn and naked hermitage. 

Remote from all the pleafures of the world. Shakefpeare. 

And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth {hew, 

And ev’ry herb that ftps die dew. Milton. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to fee a hermi¬ 
tage : it lies in the prettieft folitude imaginable, among woods 
and rocks. Addifn on Italy. 

He'rmitess. n.f. [from hermit.] A woman retired to devo¬ 
tion. 

He'rmitical. adj. [from hermit ] Suitable to a hermit. 
He'rmodactyl. n.f j? and <JaxluA© J .] 

Hermodafiyl is a root of a determinate and regular figure, 
and reprefents the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 
half an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firft brought 
into medicinal ufe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people ufe them, while frefh, as a vomit 
or purge; and have a way of roafting them for food, which 
they eat in order to make themfelves fat. The dried roots, 
which we have, are a gentle purge; but they are now little 
ufed. Dill's Mat. Med. 

Hern. n.f. [Contra&ed from Heron, which fee.] 

Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mallard, fwan, 
hern, and bittern. Peacham on Drawing 

HernHILL. n.f. [hern and hill.] An herb. 

HE'RNIA. n.f. [Latin. J Any kind of rupture, diverlinea y 
the name of the part affe&ed. , _ 

A hernia would certainly fucceed. Wifeman s mrge )• 

HE'RO. n.f [heros, Latin; j^w?.] 

1. A man eminent for bravery. 

In which were held, by fad deceafe, 5 

Heroes and heroeffes. Chapman s UdyJJ'h 

I fing of heroes and of kings, „ . 

In mighty numbers mighty things. ^ 

Heroes in animated marble frown. * 

In this view he ceafes to be an hero, and his return 1 
longer a virtue. PW ' Odf}> N ““' 

Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy bult 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy duff. 

Heroes, kings, 

Joy thy wifh’d approach to fee. 

2. A man of the higheff clafs in any refpedh . 2 [ e . 

He'roess. n.f. [from hero-, herois, Latin.] A heioi , 

male hero. 

In which were held, by fad deceafe, , n , rr„ 

Heroes and herocjj'es. 
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ir«rt'i CAL . adj- [Uom hero.] Befitting an hero j heroick. 
Mufidorus was famous over all Afia for his e “ te .j" 


Dryden. 


Pr Though you have courage in an heroical degree, I aferibe it 
to you fyour fecond attribute. Dryden’s Fables, Ded.c 

Helically, adv. [from heroical. ] After the way of a hero; 

rU 1 No/ hrTcX killin S his fy rannical couCn - l - iL 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 

And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Hero'ick. adj. [from hero ; heroique, French.] 

1. Productive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree. 

Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. Noble; fuitableto an hero; brave; magnanimous; intrepid; 

enterprifing; illuftrious. 

Not that which juftly gives heroick name 
To perfon, or to poem. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Verfe makes heroick virtue live. 

But you can life to verfes give. Waller . 

3. Reciting the aCts of heroes. 

Methinks heroick poefy, ’till now, 

Like fome fantaftick fairy land did {how. Cowley. 

I have chofen the moft heroick fubjeft which any poet could 
defire: I have taken upon me to deferibe the motives, the be¬ 
ginning, progrefs and fuccefles of a moft juft and neceflary 
war> ° Dryden's Ann . Mirab. Preface. 

An heroick poem is the greateft which the foul of man is 
capable to perform: the defign of it is to form the mind to 
heroick virtue by example. Dryden. 

Hero'ickLy. adv. [from heroick.] Suitably to an hero. He¬ 
roically is more frequent, and more analogical. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finilh’d 
A life heroick. Miltons Agonijles. 

He'roine. n.f. [from hero\ heroine, French.] A female 
hero. Anciently, according to Englifti analogy, hetoefs. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her fofter foul; 

The heroine affimr d the woman’s place. 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face. 

Then {hall the Britifh ftage 
More noble characters expofe to view. 

And draw her finifh’d heroines from you. Addifon. 

He'roism. n.f. [heroifme, French] The qualities or character 
of an hero. 

If the Odyfley be lefs noble than the Iliad, it is more in- 
ftruCtive: the Iliad abounds with more heroifm, this with more 
morality. Broome's Notes to the Odyffey . 

HE'RON. n.f [heron, French,] 

1. A bird that feeds upon fifh. 

So lords, with fport of ftag and heron full, 

Sometimes we fee fmall birds from nefts do pull. Sidney. 
The heron, when fhefoareth high, fheweth winds. Bacon. 

2 . It is now commonly pronounced hern. 

The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing, 

Who terror bears upon his foaring wing; 

Let them on high the frighted hern furvey. 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay. 

He'ronry. 7 n f. [from heron ; commonly pronounced hern- 
He'ronshaw. ) ry.] A place where herons breed. 

They carry their load to a large heronry above three miles. 

v Derhams Phyfico-TJoelogy. 

Herpes, n.f [ £^7n?. ] A cutaneous inflammation of two 
kinds miliaris, or pijlu’aris, which is like millet-feed upon 
the Ikin; and cxedens, which is more corroftve and pene¬ 
trating, fo as to form little ulcers, if not timely taken care 

0 ^‘ ^ Quincy. 

A farther progrefs towards acrimony maketh a herpes ; and, 
if the accefs of acrimony be very great, it maketh an herpes 
exedens. Wifeman's Surgery . 

r RR ,?o G * ”*■/* ibuneng, French; frcpin^, Saxon.] A fmall 
fea-fifti. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fiflj, pilchard, 
herring, mackrel, and cod. Carew's Survey cfCornwal. 

Buy my herring frefh. Swifu 

Hers. pron. The female poflefiive ufed when it refers to a 
fubftantive going before: as, this is her houfe, this houfe is 

How came her eyes fo bright ? not with fait tears; 
it lo, my eyes are oftner waffl’d than hers. Shake 


Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the miferable are made hers . 


Shakefpeare. 
Waller. 


To 

Paft . 

Fairy £hieen. 

Spenfer. 
uncertainty ; 


I fee her rowling eyes ; 

And panting, lo! the god, the god, (he cries; 

With words not hers, and more than human found, 
nhe makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 
HERSE S^onn . Rofcommon. 

)S, toY^f >5 l0W Utm; fUpP ° fed t0 f-™ 

*• A temporary monument raifed over a grave. 


H E T 

2. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis herfe , 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe ? Rofcorn, 

Crowds of dead in decent pomp are born ; 

Their friends attend the herfe, the next relations mourn. 

Dryden's Virgil's Georg, b. iv. 

On all the line a fudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent herfes {ball befiege your gates. Pope . 

To Herse. v. a. [from the noun.] To put into an herfe. 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear. O, would {he were hers’d at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The Grecians fpritefully drew from the darts the corfe. 
And hers’d it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliads. ■ 

The houfe is her s'd about with a black wood. 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree : 

Each flower’s a pregnant poifon, try’d and gooci; 

Fach herb a plague. Crafiaw. 

Herself, pronoun. The female perfonal pronoun, in the 
oblique cafes reciprocal. 

The jealous o’er worn widow and herfelf. 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The more file looks, the more her fears increafe, 

At nearer fight; and (lie’s herfelf the left. Dryden . 

He'rselike. adj. [herfe and like.] Funereal; fuitable to fu¬ 
nerals. 

Even in the Old Teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, 
you {hall hear as many herfelike airs as carols. Bacon. 

ToHe'ry. v. a- [Replan, Saxon, to praife, to celebrate.] 
hallow; to regard as holy. Now no longer in ufe. 

Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake. 

Nor Pan to hcry, nor with love to play; 

Like mirth in May is meeteft for to make. 

Or Summer (hade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's 

Thenceforth it firmly was eftabliftied. 

And for Apollo’s honour highly heried. 

But were thy years green as now be mine. 

Then wouldft thou learn to carol of love, 

And kery with hymns thy lafs’s glove. 

Hesitancy, n.f. [from befit at e.j Dubioufnefs: 
fufpence. 

The reafon of my heftancy about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which {hot into cryftals expofed to 
the air, would not have done the like in a vefiel accurately 
flopped. Boyle. 

Some of them reafoned without doubt or heftancy , and lived 
and died in fuch a manner as to (hew that they believed their 
own reafonings. Atterburys Sermons. 

To HE'SITATE. v. a. [ hesfito , Latin; hefiter , French.] To be 
doubtful; to delay; topaufe; to make difficulty. 

. A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecians in the 
feventh book, when they hefitate to accept Hector’s chal¬ 
lenge. . . Broome s Notes on the Iliad. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike. 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 

Alike referv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend. Pope. 

Hesitation, n.f [from hfitate.] 

1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and heftations of every one : 
they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of each 
perufer.. Wwavjard's Natural Hijiory . 

2. Intermiflion of fpeech; want of volubility. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual heftations. ^wft. 

Hest. n.f. [jjsepr, Saxon.] Command; precept; injunction. 

If thou be the moft kind preferver 
Of living wights, the fovereign lord of all. 

How falls it then, that, with thy furious fervour. 

Thou doft affli£t the not deferver. 

As him that doth thy lovely kefs defpife. Spenfer. 

Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To a£l her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

^ er g ran d hefs. Shakefpeare's Temteft. 

HE I EROCLI i E. n. f [hcteroclite, Fr. heieroclitum, Latin; 
and xXi;vco ] 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declenfion, 
by any redundancy, defeft, or otherwife. Clarke's Let. Gram 

The het&oclite nouns of the Latin fhould not be touched in 
the nrit learning of the rudiments of the tongue. Watts. 

2 . Any thing or perfon deviating from the common rule. 

Hetf.rocli tjcal. adj. [from hcteroclite.j Deviating from 

the common rule. 6 

rP* fm u S hrtfoclitual, and fuch as want either name or pre¬ 
sent, there is oft times a fin, even in their hiftories. 

tt , Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hf. terodox. adj. [heterodoxe, French ; £T£p(^> "and 1 

Deviating from the eftablifeed opinion; not orthodox. 

Partiality 
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Partiality may be obferved in Tome to vulgar, in others to 
heterodox tenets. Locke. 

He'terodox. n.f An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox , but a very hard paradox it will 
feem, and of great abfurdity, if we fay attraction is unjuftly 
appropriated unto the loadftone. Brown’s VAgar Err ours. 

Heteroge'ne al. adj [heterogene, French; Irs^o? and j/ivo?.] 
Not of the fame nature; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre- 
ferved: fuch are quickfilver and white amber to herbs and 
flies. Bac ris Natural Hijlory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fim¬ 
ple, homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are feme 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and diffimilar. Newton’s Opt 

Heterogeneity, n.f [heterogeneite, Fr. from heterogeneous] 

1. Oppofition of nature ; contrariety or diifimilitude of qualities. 

2 . Oppofite or diffimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fe- 
queftered into allies and foot; whereas the fame wood, dif- 
tilled in a retort, does yield far other heterogeneities , and is 
refolved into oil, fpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 
HETEROGENEOUS, adj. [errand yivog.] Not kindred; 
oppofite or diffimilar in nature. 

I have with great care obferved the condition of fuch hete¬ 
rogeneous bo ies, which I found immerfed and included in the 
mafs of this fandftone. , Woodward. 

Hetero'scians. n.f. [zrs^og and enua.] Thofe whole Iha- 
dows fall only one way, as the Ihadows cf us who live noith 
of theTropick fall at noon always to the North. 

To HEW. v. a. part, hewn or hewed, [peapan, Saxon ; hauwen , 
Dutch.] 

1. To cut with an edged inftrument; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky Heel did light. 

And made fuch way that hewd it quite in twain. Spenfer. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton s friends. Haywaid. 
One Vane was fo grievoufly hewn ,.that many thoufands have 
died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hayw. 

2 . To chop ; to cut. 

Scarce cap I fpeak, my choler is fo great: 

Oh ! 1 could hew up rocks, and fight with flint. Shakefp. 

He from deep wells with engines water drew, 

And us’d his noble hands the Wood to hew. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To fell, as with an ax. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, . 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Brave followers, yonder ftands the thorny wood. 

Which, by the heav’n’s affiftance and your ftrength. 

Mud by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. Shakej. Hi \ I. 

Yet fhall the axe of juftice hew him down, 

And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

Fie from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vefiel of huge bulk. Milton s Farad Loft. 

We’ll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, _ 

And hew down all that would oppofe our paffiage. Addifon. 
a. To form or fhape with an axe. 

Thou haft hewed thee out a fepulchre here, as he Shewed 

him out a fepulchre on high. xx “* 1 * 

Nor is it fo proper to hew out religious reformations by the 
fword, as to polifh them by fair and equal deputations. K. Ch. 

This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long 
valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to give its waters a pal- 
fage amidft fo many rocks. Addifon on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the fquare hewn ftone. mort. 

5 . To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame. 

Which, hewd by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came, 
The labour of a god. . „ Drydm’s FMs. 

I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, rather poll thing 
old works than hewing out new. Pope to Swift. 

He'wer. n.f. [from hew.] One whofe employment is to cut 

wood or ftone. r 

At the building of Solomon’s temple there were fourfeore 
thoufand hewers in the mountains. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
HE'XAGON. n.f [hexagone, French; eg and ywuz.] A figure 
of fix Tides or angles : the moft capacious of all the figures that 
can be added to each other without any interftice; and there¬ 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa'gonal. adj. [from hexagon.'] Having fix Tides or cor- 

ners. . 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago¬ 
nal, or fix-cornered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Many of them {hoot into regular figures; as cryftal and 
baftard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray on the Creation. 

Hexa'gony. n f [from hexagon.] A figure of fix angles. 

When I read in St. Ambrofe of hexagonies, or fexangular 


joy5 or mutual 


nor. 


cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were m 
thematicians ? Bramb. againjl Ho/' 

Hex ammeter, n.f [sg and pirgov.] A verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin hexameter has more feet than the Engliffi h 
roick. Dr/' 

Hexa'ngular. adj. [eg and angulus, Latin.] Having fit 
corners. 0 x 

Hex angular fprigs or {boots of cryftal, of various f lzes 
fome clear, and others a little foiled. Woodward on Fo/t/ 
HexaTod. n.f [Vg and zrofe;.] An animal with fix feee 
I take thofe to have been the hexapods, from which the 
greater fort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are eaten 
in America. , R ay on the Creation. 

Hexa'stick. n.f [sg and A poem of fix lines. 

FIey. in'erj. [from high.] An expreffion o 
exhortation ; the contrary to the Latin hei. 

Shad well from the town retires, 

To blefs the wood with peaceful ]yrick 5 
Then hey for praife and panegyrick. 

He'yday. inter j. [for high day.] An expreffion of frolick and 
exultation, and fometimes of wonder. 

Thou’lt fay anon he is fome kin to thee. 

Thou fpend’ft fuch heyday wit in praifing him. Shakefpeare. 

’ Twas a ftiange riddle of a lady. 

Not love, if any lov’d her, heyday ! Hudibxas, p.\, 

He'yday. n.f A frolick; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment. Shakefpeare s Hamlet, 

He'ydegives. n.f A wild frolick dance. 

But friendly fairys met with many graces, 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenfer. 

Hia'tion. 77. f [from bio, Latin.] The adt of gaping. 

Men obferving the continual hiaticn, or holding open its 
mouth, conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment 
of air; but this is alfo occafioned- by the greatnefs of the 
lungs. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Hia'tus. n.f [hiatus, Latin ] 

1. An aperture; a breach. 

Thofe hiatus's are at the bottom of the Tea, whereby the 
abyfs below open into and communicates with it. Woodward. 

2 . The opening of the mouth by the fucceffion of an initial to 
a final vowel. 

The hiatus (hould be avoided with more care in poetry than 
in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unlefs where the 
cutting it off" is more prejudicial to the found than the hiatus 
itfelf. Fope. 

Hibe'rnal. adj. [bibemus, Latin.] Belonging to the Winter. 
This ftar {hould rather manifeft its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the fun in its hiber¬ 
nal converfion. Braun's Vu 1 gar Errours. 

HICCIUS DOCCJUS. n.f [corrupted, I fancy, Irom hie cjl 
do dins, this or here is the learned man. Ufed by jugglers 


A cant word for a 


juggler; 


one that plays 


of themfelves.J 
faft and loofe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock. 

At Weftminfter and Hicks’s hall, 

And hiccius doccius play’d in all; 

Where, in all governments and times, 

H’ had been both friend and foe to crimes. Ludibras , p. 'JJ. 

Hicco'ugh. n.f [bickm, Danifh.] A convulfion of the Ho- 
mach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey’s {keleton of late 
I heard an eccho fupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore. 

As if {lie had the hiccough o’er and o’er, C’eavem • 

Sneezing cureth the hiccough , and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or hiccough follows, Wlt 
vomiting and naufea. IVifeman s Surgerj. 

- - - - To fob with cen- 


To fob with 2 


Huai bras, f l[ - 
Abfjjtrfa 


To HFccough. v n. [from the noun.] 
vulfion of the ftomach. 

To Hi'ckup. v. n. [corrupted from hiccough -j 
convulfed ftomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love. 

Is to forbid my pulfe to move. 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to hie hip. 

Hi'ckwall. l r A bird. 

FI 1 ckway. ) J 

tj 1 ' 5 * 1 P a rt. paff. of hide. 

Hi dden. ) ' * * 

Thus fame fhall be atchiev’d, renown on earth, 

And what moft merits fame, in filence hid. 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; , 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. P°P ei Wf^ 
To HIDE. v. a. preter .hid-, part, pa IF. hid ot hidden. J 
Saxon.] To conceal; to withoki or withdraw from g 

Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth hide thee! Sl^ 



Dry den. 
Dryden. 
Dry den. 
Dryden. 
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C Nile hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates. 

And feeks his bidden fpring, and fears his nephews fates. Dr. 

Thus the fire of gods and men below : 

What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 

The fev’ral parts lay hidden in the piece; 

Th’ occafion but exerted that, or this. 

Then for my corps a homely grave provide. 

Which love and me from publick fcorn may hide. 

Seas hid with navies, chariots paffing o er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to more. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fources of perfection , “ddifm. 

The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Ulyiies, 
puts in practice many more wiles, and hides himfelf under a 
greater variety of fhapes. Addifon. 

Hell trembles at the fight, and hides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

To Hide. v. n. To lye hid ; to be concealed. 

A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, at 
work in a wood, to help him to fome hiding place. L’Ejlrange. 

Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d; 

Your virtues open faireft in the {hade : 

Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you hide , 

Where none diftinguiffi ’twixt your ffiame and pride, 
Weaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 

Hide and Seek. n.f. A play in which fome hide themfelves, 
and another feeks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
andfeek in my hair. Gulliver's Travels. 

HIDE. n.f. [J)/Se, Saxon ; haude , Dutch.] 

li The {kin of any animal, either raw or drefled. 

The trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull hides , each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield. Dryden. 

Pififtratus was firft to grafp their hands, 

And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. The human (kin : in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide / 

How could’ft thou drain the life-blood of the child ? Shake/. 

His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famifti’d face he bears. Dryden, 

3. A certain quantity of land. [Hide, hyde, French; hida , bar¬ 
barous Latin, as much as one plough can till.] Ainfworth. 

One of the firft things was the perfecting of the Winchefter 
book, being a more particular inquifition than had been before 
of every hide of land within the precinCts of his conqueft, 
and how they were holden. Wotton. 

Hidebound, adj. [hide and bound.] 

1. A horfe is faid to be hidebound when his {kin fticks fo hard 
to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It fometimes comes by 
poverty and bad keeping; at other times from over-riding, or 
a furfeit. Farriers Dihl. 

[In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not keep open 
without fomewhat put into it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Like ftinted hidebound trees, that juft have got 


2 . 


Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. 
Harffi ; untra&able. 

And ftill the harfher and hidebounder , 
The damfels prove, become the fonder. 
Niggardly; penurious; parfimonious. 



Swift. 


Hudibras , p. ii. 

... _ „ Ainfworth. 

HI'DEOUS. adj. [ hideux , French. ] Horrible; dreadful • 
{hocking. 

If he could have turned himfelf to as many forms as Pro¬ 
teus, every form {hould have been made hideous. Sidney, b. ii. 
Thou echo’ft me, 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thoughts, 

Too hideous to be {hewn. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I fled, and cry’d out death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 

From all her caves, and back refounded death. Milton. 

Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn; 

Her hideous looks and hellifti form return ; 

Her curling fnakes with hiffings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face. ’ Dryden's JEn. 

Tis forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea with 
luch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft horrible dif- 
order, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous and 

hS n0lfe ‘, r, , Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 
Hideously adv. [from hideous.] Horribly; dreadfully: in 
a manner that {hocks. 7 ’ nreauiuny, in 

I arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

'Tk C ^t cannot *°°k m °re hideoujly on me, 

X nan I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV, 


Waller. 
Dryden . 
It is noW 


Crafmw. 
The 


win. 

This, in the prefent application, is hideoujly profane *, bu6 
the fenfe is intelligible. CoUier's Defence. 

Hi'deousness. n.f [from hideous.] Horriblenefs; dreadiul- 
nefs; terrour. 

Hi'der. n.f [from the verb.] He that hides. 

To Hie. v. n. [feiegan, Saxon.] 

1. To haften; to go in hafte. 

When they had mark’d the changed ikies; 

They wift their hour was fpent; then each to reft him ht/Si 

Fairy Afueen, b. ii. cant. 2 1 

In a fair moon-ftiine night thither he hieth to dig it up. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall 
My will is even this, 

That prefently you hie you home to bed. Shakefpeare, 
Well, I will hie , 

And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Shak. ju. Cczf 
Some to the {hores do fly* 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d; 

But running from, all to deftrudion hie. Daniel's Civ. War ; 
The fnake no fooner hift. 

But virtue heard it, and away fhe hy d. Crajhaw, 

Thither, full fraught with mifehievous revenge, 

Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he hies. Aiilt. Parade Lojli 
Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Flang up thy lute, and hie thee to the fea. 

The youth, returning to his miftrefs, hiesi 

2. It was anciently ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, 
almoft obfolete in all its iifes. 

Aufter fpy’d him; 

Cruel Aufter thither hyd him. 

HI'ERARCH. n.f [and hierarque , Fr*] 

chief of a facred order. 

Angels, by imperial fummons call’d, 

Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d, 

Under their hierarchs in orders bright. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
Hierarchical, adj. [hierarchique, French; from hierafeb] 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiaftical government. 

Hierarchy. . n.f [hierarchic, French, from hierarch.] 

1. A facred government; rank or fubordination of holy beings; 

Out of the hierarchies of angels {heen* 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax j k i. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. 

Thefe the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, andlgave to rule. 

Each in his hierarchy , the orders bright, Milton's Par, Lojl. 

Jehova, from the fummit of the fky. 

Environ’d with his winged hierarchy , 

The world furvey’d. Sandys * 

The blefledeft of mortal wights, now queftionlefs the high- 
eft faint in the celeftial hierarchy, began to be fo importuned, 
that a great part of the divine liturgy was addreffed folely to 
her. How el's Vocal Forejl. 

2 . Ecclefiaftical eftabliftiment. 

The preffiytery had more fympathy with the difeipiine of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eftablifhed under the hierarchy of bifhops. Swift. 

HIEROGLYPH. I n.f [hieroglyphe, French; lzoo<;, facred, 
HIEROGLY'PHICfC. \ and yx^, to carve.] 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word wa§ implied. Hiero - 
glyphicks were ufed before the alphabet was invented. 

This hieroglyphick of the Egyptians was ere&ed for parental 
affe£liori, manifefted in the protedtion of her young ones, 
when her neft was fet on fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the hieroglyplAck of life. 

Wilkins's Datdalus. 

The firft writing they ufed was only the fingle pi&ures and 
gravings of the things they would reprefent, which way of 
expreffion was afterwards called hieroglyphick. Woodward. 

Between the ftatues obelisks were plac’d,- 
And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pope. 

2 . The art of writing in pidfure. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and confe- 

quently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to affio-n thofe 
animals as patrons of punch. 0 Swift. 

Hierogly'phical. ladj. [hieroglyphique, French; from the 
Hieroglyphic*. J noun.] Emblematical; expreffive of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 

In this place ftands a {lately hieroglyphical obelisk of Theban 

m , r Sandys's Travels. 

I h Egyptian ferpent figures time, 

And, ftripp d, returns into his prime; 

If my affedtion thou would’ft win, 

Firft call thy hieroglyphick skin. Cleavcland. 

I he original of the conceit was probably hiero glyphic aL 
Which after became mythological, and, by a procef* of tradi- 

1 * H tion. 


Donne. 
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tion, dole into a total verity, which was but partly true in its 
morality. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Hie r ogly phically. adv. [from hieroglyphical.] Emblema¬ 
tically. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and bieroglyphically as 
the Egyptians, and the phceriix was the hieroglyphick of 
the fun. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Hiero'graphy. n.f. [U^ g and W<p».J Holy writing. 

Hie rophant. n.J. [iegop&vlvif.] One who teaches rules of 
religion; a pried. 

Herein the wantonnefs of poets, and the crafts of their 
heathcnifh prieds and hierophants , abundantly gratified thefan- 
_., c ^ *he people. Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

I o HI GGLE. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; probably cor¬ 
rupted from haggle ] 

I* Eo chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale. 

Bafe thou art! 

To higgle thus for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Why all this higgling with thy friend about fuch a paultry 
fum ? Does this become the generofity of the noble and rich 
John Bull ? Arbutbnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

2 . To go felling provifions from door to door. This feems the 
original meaning. 

Higgledy-piggeldy. adv. A cant word, corrupted from 
higgle , which denotes any confufed mafs, as higglers carry a 
huddle of provifions together. 

Higgler, n.f. [from higgle.] One who fells provifions by 
retail. J 

HIGH. adj. [JjeaJ), Saxon ; hoogh , Dutch.] 

1. Long upwards ; rifing above from the furface, or from the 
centre. 

I hey that Hand high have many blafts to fhake them, 
And, if they fall, they dalh themfelves to pieces. Sh. R. III. 

I heir andes, or mountains, were far higher than thofe with 
tis ; whereby the remnants of the generation of men were, in 
fuch a particular deluge, faved. Bacon , EJJay 59. 

The higher parts of the earth being continually fpending, 
and the lower continually gaining, they mull of neceflity at 
length come to an equality. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Elevated in place; raifed aloft. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and (hakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryd. JEn. 
Reafon elevates our thoughts as high as the dars, and leads 
us through the vad fpaces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes 
far (hort of the real extent of even corporeal being. Locke. 

3. Exalted in nature. 

4. Elevated in rank or condition : as, high pried, 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden's J£.n. 

5. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, nor aimed beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy his date. Milton. 

' 6. Difficult; abdrufe. 

They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch high things. Skakefb. 

7. Boaftful; odentatious. 

His forces, after all the high difcourfes, amounted really 
but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon , b. viii. 

8. Arrogant; proud ; lofty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his high and threat- 
ning language, and fent him word he would neither give nor 
receive quarter. Clarendon, b. viii. 

9. Severe; opprefiive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an high hand, violent 
profecution, cunning advantages taken, and combination, 
then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 

10. Noble; illudrious. 

Truft me, I am exceeding weary. 

■-Is it come to that? I had thought, wearinefs durd not 

have attacked fo high blood.—It doth me, though it difcolours 
the completion of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. Shakefp. 
He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakef. 

11. Violent; tempeduous ; loud. Applied to the wind. 

More (hips in calms on a deceitful coad, 

Or unfeen rocks, than in high dorms are lod. Denham. 
Spiders cannot eafily weave their nets in a high wind. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
At length the winds are rais’d, the dorm blows high'. 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. Jddifon's Cato . 

12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovernable. 

Not only tears 

Rain d at their eyes, but high winds worfe within. 

Began to rife ; high paffions, anger, 

Midrud, fufpicion, difcord, hate, (hook fore 
Their inward date of mind. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment (how. 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden's Ain. 

13. Full; complete. 
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High time now ’gan it wax for Una fair, 

I o think of thofe her captive parents dear. Fairy®* 
Sweet warriour, when (hall I have peace with you. 
High time it is this war now ended were. ' of 

It was high time to do fo; fork was now certain, ,h a 
were already upon their march towards the Wed Clar a ^ 
It was high time for the lords to look about them. S 

14. Strong taded; gudful. Ll ^rend. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim’d not beyond 

dcfign than t0 en J°y his ftate - Milt. Parad T n a 
High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies ^ 

. , . . , . Baker's Reflexions on Learn,** 

15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

1 hey are forced to take their courfe either high to the North 
or low to the South. Mot's Drfcription of the ivij' 

1 k; At t * le m °ft perfedt ftate; in the meridian : as, by the fun it 
is high noon. J 11 

It iti yet high day, neither is it time that the cattle fhould 
be gathered. r a 

r? , , . \?en. xxix n 

17. Tar advanced into antiquity. * '* 

The nominal obfervation of the feveral days of the week 
is very high, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named 
the lame according to the feven planets. Brown’s Vulgar Hr 
10. Dear; exorbitant in price. 6 ~ ‘ 

If they mud be good at fo high a rate, they know they mav 
be fafe at a cheaper. South's Sermon]. 

19. Capital; great; oppofed to little: as, high treafon, in od- 
pofition to petty. ^ 

High. n.f. High place; elevation; fuperiour region. 

Which when the king of gods beheld from kith, 

He figh’d. 2) r 

On High. Aloft; above; into fuperiour regions. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high,' 

With adamantine columns threats the (ky. Lryden's/En. 

High is much ufed in compofition with variety of meaning. 
High-ble st, adj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from heav’n defeends; 

But that from us ought fhould afeend to heav’n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God higb-blefl , or to incline his will. 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Paradife Lof , b.xl 
HFch-blown. Swelled much with wind; much inflated. 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many Summers on a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-bhwn pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 
t Of a rude dream, *hat mud for ever hide me. Sh. H. VIII. 
Hi'gh-born. Of noble extraction. 

Cad round your eyes 
Upon the high-born beauties of the court; 

There chufe fome worthy partner of your heart. Rm. 
High-built, adj . 

1 . Of lofty drufture. 

I know him by his dride, 

The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look 

Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud. Milt. Agomfles. 

2 . Covered with lofty buildings. 

In dreadful wars 

The high-bui'.t elephant his cadle rears, 

Looks down on man below, and di ikes the dars. Creech. 
High-co'loured. Having a deep or glaring colour. 

« If a fever happens in a rancid oily date of blood, it pro¬ 
duces a fcorbutick fever, with high-coloured urine, and fpotsin 
the (kin. Floyer on the Humours. 

High-desi'cning. Having great fchemes. 

His Warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear. 

His bigh-defigning thoughts were figur’d there. Dryden. 
High-fe'd. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of flefli and 
metal, would dill be bragging of his family. L'Eflrange. 

High-fla'ming. Throwing the flame to a great height. 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain, 

High-faming, pleafe the monarch of the main. Pope. 
High-fli'er. n f. One that carries his opinions to extra¬ 
vagance. 

She openly profefieth herfelf to be a highfier ; and it is not 
improbable (he may alfo be apapid at heart. Swift- 

Hi'gh-flown. adj. [high and fown, from fly.] 

1. Elevated; proud. 

This diff-neckt pride nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Demsam- 

2. Turgid; extravagant. f 

This fable is a high-fiown hyperbole upon the miferics 0 
marriage. L'Eflrangt- 

High-fly'ing. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 

Clip the wings ., 

Of their high-flying arbitrary kings. Dryd. r i7 V ‘ 

High-he'aped. adj. 

X. Covered with high piles, 
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The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine. 

And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 

5. Raifed into high piles. 

I faw myfelf the vad unnumber d ftore 
Of brafs, high-heap'd amidd the regal dome. Pope's Odyjfey. 
High-he'eled. having the heel of the (hoe much raifed. 

By thefe embroider’d high-heel'd (hoes, 

She (hall be caught as in a noofe. Swift. 

Hi'gh-HUN’g. Hung aloft. 

By the high-hung taper’s light, 

I could difeern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryden. 

High-me'ttled. Proud or ardent of fpirit. 

He fails not in thefe to keep a difF rein on a high-mettled 
Pegafus; and takes care not to furfeit here, as he had done on 
other heads, by an erroneous abundance. Garth. 

High-mi'nded. Proud; arrogant. 

My bread I’ll burd with draining of my courage, 

But I will chadife this high-minded drumpet. Shakef. H.VI. 
Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou danded 
by faith : be not high-minded , but fear. Rom. ii. 20. 

High-pri'ncipled. Extravagant in notions of politicks. 

This feems to be the political creed of all the high-principled 
men I have met with. Swift. 

High-red. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being digeded 
upon the purely white fugar of lead, has in a (hort time af¬ 
forded a high-red tinfture. Boyle on Colours. 

High-se'asoned. Piquant to the palate. 

Be fparing alfo of fait in the feafoning of all his viftuals, 
and ufe him not to higb-feafoned meats. Locke. 

High-si'ghted. Always looking upwards. 

Let high-flghted tyranny range on, 

’Till each man drop by lottery; 

But if thefe countrymen bear fire enough, 

What need we any fpur but our own caufe? Shakefpeare. 

High-spi'rited. Bold; daring; infolent. 
High-sto'mached. Obdinate; lofty. 

High-flomach'd are they both, and full of ire ; 

In rage, deaf as the fea, hady as fire. Shakefpeare. 

High-tasted. Gudful; piquant. 

FJatt’ry dill in fugar’d words betrays* 

And poifori in high-tafled meats conveys. Denham. 

High-v/ced. Enormoufly wicked. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shakefpeare's Timin of Athens. 

Hi gh-wrought. Accurately finifhed ; nobly laboured. 

Thou triumph’d, viftor of the high-wrought day, 

And the pleas’d dame, (oft fmiling, lead’d away. Pope. 
Highland, n.f. [high and land] Mountainous region. 

The wond’ring moon 

Beholds her brother’s deeds beneath her own ; 

The highlands fmoak’d, cleft by the piercing rays. Addifon. 
Ladies in the highlands of Scotland ufe this difeipline to 
their children in the midd of Winter, and find that cold wa¬ 
ter does them no harm. 

Highla'nder. n.f. [from highland.] An inhabitant of 
mountains. 

His cabinet council of highlanders. Addifon 

Highly, adv. [from high.] ^ 

1. With elevation as to place and fituation. 

2. In a great degree. 

Whate ver expe di e nt s can allay thofe heats, which break us 
into Afferent faftions cannot but be ufeful to the publick. 

It tint t en K t0 K tS If/' Addi f° n ' s Freeholder. 

It cannot but be highly requifite for us to fupport and en¬ 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confutations. 

3 . Proudly; arrogantly; ambitioufly. 

What thou wouldft highly, 

1 hat thou wouldft holily; wouldft not play falfe, 

4. with C!mST' shahfp - Maclcth - 

not to think ^°l xi? felf 

1 GHM 0 ST. adj. [An irregular word.] Higheft; topmoft 3 ‘ 
Now is the fun upon the highmo/t hill b P 

rfJZ 7 y ’T Un,ey; and from nine ’ tln twelve, 

H. 'gh„ ess . flfjZhigh] Shak ‘ /P - R ° me ° W 

I. Elevation above the furface. 

• f ne title of princes, anciently of kings. 

j Mod royal majedy, 

P rfe£ princefs, ere her highnefs came ? n 

hhnf “ d grCatnefs are eminently joined in y0 ur royai 

3 ‘ D lSeft y a- natUre; fu Premacy. Drydm ' 

HtCHT 8 leGu’^not'enduret' 10 ' 1 ' *° ty r . eafbn 

HT> [ ™ S * s an ' m perfe£l verb, ufed only 
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tenfe with a paflive fignification t Jjatafy to call, Saxod; htffetij 
to be called, German.] 

1. Was named; was called. 

The city of the great king bight it well, 

Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwfcll. Fa. Ajuesru 
Within this homedead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So bight her cock. Dryden's Nun's Priefl- 

2, It is fometimes ufed as a participle paflive, and fignifies called 5 
named. It is now obfolete, except in burlefque writings. 

Amongd the red a good old woman was, 

Hight mother Hubberd. Hubberd's Tale . 

Highwa'ter. n.f. [high and water.] The utmoftflowof the 
tide. 

They have a good way in Edex of draining of lands that 
lie below the highwater, and that are fomething above the low- 
water mark. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Highway, n.f. [high and way.] Great road; publick path.- 
So few there be 

That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 

All keep the broad highway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go adray. Fairy ^ueen, b. L 
Two inferiptions give a great light to the hidories. ofAppius, 
who made the highway, and of Fabius the dictator. Addifon. 
Ent’ring on a broad highway. 

Where power and titles fcatter’d lay. 

He drove to pick up all he found. Swift. 

I could mention more trades we have lod, and are in the 
highway to lofe. Child on Trade. 

Hi'chwayman, n.f [highway and man.] A robber that plun¬ 
ders on the publick roads. 

Tis like the frienddiip of pickpockets and highwaymen, 
thatobferve drift judice among themfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

A remedy like that of giving my money to an high¬ 
wayman before he attempts to take it by force, to prevent 
the fin of robbery. Siuiflt. 

HFglaper. n.f. An herb. Ainjzvorth. 

Hila'rity. n.f [hilaritas, Latin.] Merriment; gayety. 

Averroes redrained his hilarity , and made no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a fober incalefcence from wine. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Hile>, in dEflick's grammar, is interpreted a lord or lady : fo 
Hildebert is a noble lord ; Mahtild, an heroick lady ; and in 
the fame fenfe is Wiga alfo found. Gib. Camden. 

Hi'lding. n.f. [jpdb, Saxon, fignifies a lord : perhaps Hiding 
means originally a little lord in contempt, for a man that has 
only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank; or a term of re¬ 
proach abbreviated from hinderling , degenerate. Hughes'sSpenfl 

1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 

He was fome hitting fellow, that had dol’n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare's Hertry IV. p 

J f your lordfhip find him not a hitting , hold me no more in 
your refpeft. Shakef All's well that ends well. 

You are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence o’ th’ crown, and mud not foil 
1 he precious note of it with ‘a bafe (lave, 

A a liver y> a (quire's cloth. Shai. Cymbcline. 

1 his idle toy, this hitting fcorns my power, 

2 hhtlTvT alI r a r naUght * Rowe ’ s J ane SW 

2. it is uled likewife for a mean woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
fielen and Hero, Hidings and harlots. Shak. Rom. and Jul 

mountain ^ ’ baX ° n * J An elevation of g™und lefs than a 

My (heep are thoughts, which I both guide and ferve - 
Then- padure is fair hills of frukiefs love. Sidney b. ii. 

Jerulalem is feated on two hills. 

Of height unlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax ; 

Tn/ n 6 - es are ^ ure im bar’d with craes and hi lit. 

The red is eafy, fcant to rife efpy’d; 

But mighty bulkwarks fence the plainer part: 

bo art helps nature nature drengtheneth art. Fairfax, b. iii. 

hen our eye fome profpeft would purfue, 
a e [ C ?, ndln S fr u om a / ;// 4 ^oks round to view. Granville 

Whfch bv S ‘ the neft of fome metal or 

Which, by a plaftick virtue, and the efficacy of fubterranean 

increafe°a n n V d r gro g w 3<ljaCent CarthS do 

Hi'llock. n.f. [from UU.1 A little hill. ^ ^ 

WW ^ e J sh th,s> , al ? ! great is not g reat to the greater • 

, judge you, doth a hillock fhow by the lofty Olympus! 

Sometime walking not unfeen Sidney, b. i. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Mhm 

H t!' 4 [fr ° m hiU l ^11 of hills; unequdtVhVffit 

Howel's Vccal Forrefl . 

Climbing 

















































































































































































H I N 

Climbing to a hilly, deep, 

He views his herds in vales afar. Dryden. 

Lo ! how the Norick plains 

Rife bilfc with large piles of flaughter’d knights. Phillips. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpe£ls, 1110’ 
aman would chufe to travel through a plain one. Addifon. 
Hilt. n.f [ fril-c, Saxon, from ftealfcan, to hold.] The handle 
of any thing, particularly of a fword. 

Now fits expedition in the air, 

And hides a fword from hilt unto the point. 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets, 

Promis’d to Harry ^nd his followers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Take thou the hilt. 

And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the fword. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt, a filver blaze. Pope's Odyjfey. 
HIM. [ pim, Saxon.] 
j. The oblique cafe of he. 

Me he reffored unto my office, and him he hanged. Gen . xli. 

2 Him was anciently ufed for it in a neutral fenfe. 

Hi'mself. pron. [him and felf .] 

1. In the nominative the fame as he, only more emphatical. 

It was a fparing fpeech of the ancients to fay, that a friend 
is another himfef ; for that a friend is far more than him- 
fef. Bacon. 

With fhame remembers, while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himfelf the fame had done. Denham. 

2. In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally for itfelf. 

She is advanc’d 

Above the clouds as high as heav’n himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

3. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal fignification. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil difpofi- 
tion made him feek his death; but a provoking merit, fet 
awork by a reproveable badnefs in himfelf. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

4. It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much 
himfelf as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his 
joys, and do and feel every thing by fympathy. South. 

Hin. n.f. [jn] A meafure of liquids among Jews, con¬ 
taining about ten pints. 

With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil. Ex. xxix. 40. 

HIND. adj. compar. hinder ; fupeil. hindmojl. [Jjynban, Saxon.] 
Backward; contrary in pofition to the face: as, hind legs. See 
Hinder, and Hindmost. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo far ’till its 
head comes to touch its hind part, and fo with its armour ga¬ 
thers itfelf into a ball. Ray on the Creation. 

The flag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

Hind, n.f Saxon, from hinnus 1 Latin.] 

1. The fhe to a flag; the female of red deer. 

How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, 

A gentle hhid, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

Can’ll thou mark when the hinds do calve ? Job xxxix. 1. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew. Dryderis Mn. 

2 . [J^ine, Saxon.] A fervant. 

A couple of Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were called forth by 
their miftrefs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

3. [Jjmeman, Saxon.] Apeafant; a boor; a mean ruftick. 

The Dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 

To reap the harveft their ripe ears did yield. 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar, 

And fheets of lightning blaft the {landing field. Dryden. 

He cloth’d himfelf in coarfe array, 

A lab’ring hind in fhew. Dryden s Fables . 

Hindbe'rries. n.f The fame as rafpberries. Ainfworth. 
To HINDER, v. a. [ftinbpian, Saxon.] Toobftrudl; to flop j 
to let; to impede. 

Hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath profpered my way. 

Gen. xxiv. 56. 

The whole world fhined with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labour. Wifd. xvii. 20. 

You minimus of hindring knot-grafs made; 

You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare's Midf. Night's Dream. 
If the alms were hindered only by intreaty, the hinderer is 
not tied to reflitution, becaufe mtreaty took not liberty away 
from the giver. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroick a&ion of 
feme commander, enterprifed for the Chriflian caufe, and exe¬ 
cuted happily, may be written. Dryden's Juv. Dedicat. 

What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the fame right ? Locke. 

Hi'nder. adj. [from hind.] That which is in a pofitfen con¬ 
trary _to that of the face. 
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Thefe beafls, fighting with any man, Hand upon their hind* 
feet, and fo this did, being ready to give me a fhrewd enT 
bracement. Sidney b~ 

As the hinder feet of the horfe fluck to the mountain wh';!’ 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficult 
kept himfelf from Aiding off his back. Addifon's Guardial 

Hi'nderance. n.f [from hinder .] Impediment; let* ft 0 
obftru&ion. 3 P* 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of God to have things 
done, are wont to bring forth mighty and violent praaices 
againft the hinderances of them, and thofe practices new ooi 
nions more pernicious than the firfl; yea, moft extremely 
fometimes oppofite to the firfl. Hooker, Preface 

They muft be in every Chriflian church the fame, except 
mere impofiibility of fo having it be the hinderance. Hooker 
What hinderance have they been to the knowledge of what 
is well done ? Dryden's .Dufrefnoy, 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

One foul fhould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow’s hind'rance in purfuit of love l Dryden 

He muft conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove all thefe 
hinderances out of the way that leads to juftice. Attcrbury 
Hi'nderer. n.f. [from hinder.] He or that which hinders 
or obftrudls. 

Brakes, great hinderers of ail plowing, grow. May. 
Hi'nderling. n.f [from hind or hinder .] A paltry, worth- 
lefs, degenerate animal. 

Hi'ndermost. adj. [This word feems to be lefs proper than 
hindmojl .] Hindmoft; laft; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children foremoft, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and Jofeph hindermof. Gen. 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rulh by. 

And leave you hindermojl. Shakef, Troilus and Crejftda, 

Hi'ndmost. adj. [ hind and mof.] The laft; the lag; that 
which comes in the rear. 

’Tis not his wont to be the hindmof man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakefp. H. VJ. 
He met thee by the way, and fmote the hindmojl of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind. Deutr . xxv. 18, 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages call. 

The firft of this, and hindtnojl of the laft, 

A lofing gamefter. Dryden's Aurengz . Prek?ut. 

The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won ; 

So take the hindmof, hell—he faid, and run. Ptj/i, 

Hinge, n.f [or hingle , from bangle or hang.] 

1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 

At the gate 

Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning. Milton's Paradife Lof, b.v. 
Then from the hinge their ftrokes the gates divorce, 

And where the way they cannot find, they force. Denham . 

Heav’n’s imperious queen fhot down from high; 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. Dryden s An. 

2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaft, Weft, North, and 

South. •- 

If when the moon is in the hinge at Eaft, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 

Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 

This ftation gives. Creech's M^niliai, 

And thefe being hinges of the world, create 
New powers in flars. Creech's Manillas* 

3. A governing rule or principle. 

The other hinge of punifhment might turn upon a law, 
whereby all men, who did not marry by the age of five and 
twenty, fhould pay the third part of their revenue. Temple. 

4. To be off the Hinges. To be in a ftate of irregularity and 

diferder. . , 

The man’s fpirit is out of order and off the hinges', ana 
’till that be put into its right frame, he will be perpetually dik 
quieted. TUlotfon, Sermon 4. 

To Hinge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with hinges. 

2. To bend as an hinge. 

Be thou a flatt’rer now, and Innge thy knee; 

And let his very breath, whom thou’lt obferve, 

Blow off thy cap. Shake/. Timon of 

To Hint. v.a. [enter, French. Skinner.} To bring to nun 
by a flight mention or remote allufion; to mention unpe 
fe£lly. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike. 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike. 

In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, , 

To hint pure thought, and warn the favour’d foul. ThorJ 
To Hint. at. To allude to;, to touch (lightly upon. . 
Speaking of Auguftus’s adlions, he ftill remembers , “ “Aj e 
culture ought to be feme way hinted at throughout ffie 
poem. Addifon on the GW 1 *- 

Hint. n.f. [from the verb.] ( t ; n . 

I. Faint notice given to the mind; remote allufion; a* 
fmuation. 
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Let him ftricily obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations, 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil, that pafs in his 
: South s Sermons. 

heart. 

2. Suggeftion; intimation. 

On this bint I fpake, r 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had paft. Shakef Othello. 
Actions are fo full of circumftances, that, as men obferve 
fome parts more than others, they take different. hints- .and 
put different interpretations on them. Addijon s bpe^ator. 

HTP. n. f. Tbype, Saxon.] 

i * The joint of the thigh ; the flefhy part of the thigh. 

’ How now, which of your hips has the moft profound 
feiatica. Shakefpeare* s Meafure for Meafure. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufing conti¬ 
nual riding, they were generally molefted with the fciatica, 
or hip gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

So fhepherds ufe 

To fet the fame mark on the hip 

Both of their found and rotten fheep: Hudibras , p. ii. 

Againft a flump his tufk the monfter grinds, 

And'ranch’d his hips with one continu’d wound. Dryden. 

2 . To have on the Hip. [A low phrafe.] To have an advantage 
over another. It feems to be taken from hunting, the hip or 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly feifed by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whomlcherifh 
For his quick hunting, (land the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Caffio on the hip. Shakefp. Othello. 

Hip. n.f [from J?eopa, Saxon.] The fruit of the briar or the 
dogrofe. 

Eating hips and drinking watry foam. Hubberd's Tale. 

Why fhould you want ? Behold, the earth hath roots; 
The oaks bear mails, the briars fearlet hips. Shakefpeare. 
Years of ftore of haws and hips do commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

To Hip. v.a. [from hip.] 

K To fprain or {hoot the hip. 

His horfe was hipp'd , with an old motly faddle, and the ftir- 
rups of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Hip-hop. A cant word formed by the reduplication of 
hop. 

Your different taftes divide our poets cares; 

One foot the fock, t’other the bufkin wears : 

Thus while he ftrives to pleafe, he’s forc’d to do’t. 

Like Volfcius hip-hop in a Angle boot. Congreve. 

Hip. interjett. An exclamation, or calling to one; the fame 
as the Latin eho , heus ! Ainfworth. 

Hi'ppish \ a ^j' A corruption of hypochondriack. Ainfworth. 

Hippocr'ntaur. n.f. [iVroxsvlau^^; hippocentaure, French.] 
A fabulous monfter, half horfe and half man. 

How are poetical fi&ions, how are bippocentaurs and chi¬ 
meras to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, 
and whereof we can have no notion l Dryden. 

Hi'ppocrass. n.f [hypccras, French; quafvinum Hippocratis.] 

A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-fpic’d hippocrafs, the wine, 

Waffail the bowl with ancient ribbands fine. King. 

Hi'ppocrates’s Sleeve, n.f. A woollen bag made by joining 
the two oppofite angles of a fquare piece of flannel, ufed to 
drain fyrups and deco£lions for clarification. Quincy. 

Hi'ppogriff. n.f [LS7sr(Sf> and yqvty ; hippogriffe, French.] 
A winged horfe. 

He caught him up, and without wing 
Of hippogriff bore through the air fublime. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Hippopotamus, n.f. [IWo; and ttotoo^.] The river 
horfe. An animal found in the Nile. 

Hi'pshot. adj. [hip and fhot.] Sprained or diflocated in the 
hip. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were hipjhot ? fays the goofe to the gofling. L'Ef range. 

S 1 n 'f' and wort 'l A P lant - Ainfworth. 

To PURE. v.a. [Jpypan, Saxon.] 

To procure any thing for temporary ufe at a certain price. 

His fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryden’s Juvenal 

2. 1 o engage a man to temporary fervice for wages. 

They weigh filver in the balance, and hire a goldfmith, and 
he maketh it 3 god. //xlvi. 6. 

1 cannot ftrike at wretched kerns, whofe arms 

3 . To bribe^ t0 bCar thdr ftaVCS * Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir'd. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d. 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryd Mn 
. , en 6 a g e himfelf for pay. * 

rhey that were full, hired out themfelves for bread • and 
they that were hungry, ceafed. I T ’• 

H *«- »•/ [5>yne, Saxon.] ^ 1 S* 

paid for the ufe of an ^ thin s- 

Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; 

He thence departing gave for his pains hire. Fairy Buern. 
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I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. _ Shakefpeare* 
Though little was their hire , and light their gain, 

Yet fomewhat to their fliare he threw. Dryden*, 

All arts and artifts Theleqs could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame. Dryden. 

Hireling, n.f [from hire.] 

1. One who ferves for wages. 

The hireling longs to fee the fhades afce.nd. 

That with the tedious day his toil might end. 

And he his pay receive. Sandys. 

In the framing of Hiero’s fhip there were three hundred car¬ 
penters employed for a year, befides many other hirelings for 
carriages. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

’Tis frequent here to fee a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich hireling run. Dryd. Juvenal 

2. A mercenary; a proftitute. 

Now (lie lhades thy evening walk with bays. 

No hireling file, no proftitute to praife. Pope. 

Hireling, adj. Serving for hire; venal; mercenary; doing 
what is done for money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryd. Perf Sat. 
Hi rer, n.f. [from hire.] 

1. One who ufes any thing paying a recompence; one who em¬ 
ploys others paying wages. 

2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps fmall horfes to let: 
Hirsute, adj. [hirfutus, Latin.] Rough; rugged.. 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and hirjute roots : the hirfute is 
a middle fort, between the bulbous and fibrous; that, befides the 
putting forth fap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
round. Bacon's Natural HJlory . 

His. pronoun poffeffve. [\)yy, Saxon.] 

1. The mafeuline pofleffive. Belonging to him that was before 
mentioned. 

England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If much you note him. 

You fhall offend him, and extend his paflion. Shak. Macb . 
Heav’n and yourfelf 

Had part in this fair maid; now' heaven hath all. 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 

But heav’n keeps his part in eternal life. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears this laft furrender of his, it will but offend us. Shakefp. 

He that is nourished by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has appropriated them to himfelf: nobody 
can deny but the nourifhment is his. Locke „ 

Whene’er I (loop, he offers at a kifs; 

' And when my arms I ftretch, he ftretches his . Addif Ovid. 

2. It w*as anciently ufed in a neutral fenfe, where we now fay 
its. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 

In his defeent. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida . 

There’s not the fmalleft orb, which thou behold'ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubim*. Shakefpeare . 

This rule is not fo general, but that it admitteth his excep- 
. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if it be va¬ 
poured out, mingled with fpirit of w'ine. " Bacon. 

3. It is fometimes ufed as a fign of the genitive cafe: as, the 
man his ground, for the man's ground. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methufalem his page ? & Donne. 

By thy fond confort, by thy father’s cares. 

By young Telemachus his blooming years. Pope's Odyffey. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in oppofition to this man's. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Defire bis jewels, and this other’s houfe. Shake/. Macbeth. 

5. Anciently before felf. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover 
him. 

To Hiss. v. n [biffin, Dutch.] To utter a noife like that ofa 
ferpent and fome other animals. It is remarkable, that this 

it fi nifies* 0 * ^ pronounccli without making the noife which 

in the height of this bath to be thrown into the Thames, 
a r d ,w° d S' ow,n S h °t, in that furge, like a horfefhoe; think 
of that, hffing hot. Shake/ Merry IVives 0/ Wind/or. 

The merchants fhall hi/s at thee. Ezek. xxvii. v6. 

oee the furies arife : w 

See the fnakes that they rear. 

How they hi /I in their hair. Dryden ’r Alexander’c Feoff. 

rr- r Againft the fteed he threw 

His forceful fpear, which, hiffmg as it flew, 

rieic d through the yielding planks. Drvdfn 

1,1 'To 
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To Hiss. v. a. [piyceaiy, Saxon.] 
r.’Tt> condemn by biffing; to explode. 

Every one will bifs him out to his di(grace. Euluf. xxii. I. 

Men Hull purlue with merited drfgrace ; 

Rifs, clap their hands, and from his country chafe. Sandys. 
She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft a£t, that, inftead of 
a plaudite, fhe would deferve to be hiJJ'ed off the ftage. More. 

I have feen many fucceffions of men; who have (hot them- 
felves into the world, fome bolting out upon the ftage with 
vaft applaufe, and others biffed off, and quitting it with dif- 
gtace. Dry den. 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which would be 
biffed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? Collier on Duelling. 

2. To procure hiffes ordifgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe iffue 
Will bifs me to my grave. Skakef Winter’s Tale. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

—That of an hour’s age doth bifs the fpeaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hiss. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other animals. 

2. Ccnfure; expreffion of contempt ufed in theatres. 

He heard 

On all Tides, from innumerable tongues, 

A difmal univerlal bifs, the found 

Of publick fcorn! Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hiffes , blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Pope’s Dunciad. 
Hist, interj. [Of this word I know not the original: probably 
it may be a corruption of hujb, hujh it , hufht, lift*] An excla¬ 
mation commanding; filence. 

Rift ! Romeo ft: ft ! O for a falc’ner’s voice. 

To lure this taffel gentle back again. Shakefp. Rom . and Jul. 

Mute filence hift along! 

’Lcfs Philomel will deign a fong, 

In her fweeteft faddeft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hift , biff fays another that flood by, away, do£for; for 
here’s a whole pack of difmals coming. . Swift. 

HistoRian. n. J. [ hiftoricus, Latin; hftorien , French.] A 
writer of fadls and events ; a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks Efficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine 

Hiftorian ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vili. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the firft figure 
in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
hiftdrians. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe, 

The long hiftorian of my country’s woes. Pope's OdyJJey. 

HISTO'RICK L \ a,l j- Vl'P r ‘que, Fr. hijloricm, Latin.] 

j. Containing or giving an account of fads and events. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe fevcral adventures; for the me¬ 
thod of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftonogra- 

pher. . n r 

Here rifing bold, the patriot s honeft face; 

There warriors frowning in bijiorick brafs. Pope. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or narrative. 

In an hiftorical relation we ufe terms that are molt proper 
and beft known. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

With equal iuftice and bijiorick care. 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
Historically, adv. [from hftorical .] In the manner of 

hiftory ; by way of narration. , 

The gofpels, which are weekly read, do all hftoncally^ de¬ 
clare fomething which our Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf either 
fpoke, did, or fuffered in his own perfon. Hooker, b. v. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver hifto- 
rically , we conftrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 
further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to 

the laws of God ? , b - “>• / 5- 

After his life has been rather invented than written, 1 ihall 
confider him hiftorically as an author, with regard to thofe 
works he has left behind him. Pope's Eftay on Homer. 

To HYst-oRify. v. a. [from hiftory.'] lo relate; to record 
in hiftory. 

O, mufe, biftorify 

Her praife, whofe praife to learn your (kill hath framed 
me. _ Sidney, b. i. 

The third age they term hiftoricon ; that is, fuch wherein 
matters have been more truely hiftorifted , and therefore may 
be believed. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 6. 

. His'i orio'gr apher. n.f [Ifogioc an d ygccCpw, biftoriographe, 
Fr.] - An hiftorian; a writer of hiftory. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe knights feveral adventures ; for the 
method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 
pher. , Spenfr. 

What poor ideas muft flrangers conceive of thefe perfons 
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who have been famous among us, fhould they form their no¬ 
tions of them from the writings of thofe our hiftoriograf hem ? 

Addifon s Freeholder, K°. 3- 
I put the journals of all tranfadlions into a ftrong box, after 
the manner of the hiftoriegraphers of fome eaftern monarchs 

Arbuthnot's Hftory of John Bull 
Historiography, n f. [Is-ogioc and y^odpu.] The art or 
employment of an hiftorian. 


HFS TORY, n.f [Ifogloc-] hiftoria, Latin ; hiftoire, French.] 
1. A narration of events and fads delivered with dignity. 


Juftly Caefar fcorns the poet’s lays ; 
It is to h ftory he trufts for praife. 

2. Narration; relation. 


Pipe. 
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The hiftory part lay within a little room. Wifeman's Surgery. 

What hftories of toil could I declare ? 

But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope's Odftey. 

3. The knowledge of fads and events. 

Hi/lory, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
neceffary to divines. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Hi'story Piece, n.f A pidure reprefenting fome memorable 

event. 

The former makes his works refemble a large hiftory piece 
where even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 
place. Pope's Eftay on Homer's Battles. 

HISTRIONICAL. \adj. [from hiflrio, Latin; hiftrim , Fr.] 
HISTRIO'NICK. 5 Befitting the ftage ; fuitable to a player; 

becoming a buffoon; theatrical. 

Histrig'nically. adv. [from biftrionical] Theatrically; in 
the manner of a buffoon. 

To HIT. v. a. [from ill us, Latin, Minfhew , from hiite, Danifh, 
to throw at random, Junius.’] 

1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firft faw her I was prefently ftricken; and. I, like a 
foolifh child, that when any thing hits him will ftrike himfelf 
again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would.per-- 
fuade mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney, b. j., 

His confidence Ihall hit him in. the teeth, and tell him his 
fin and folly. South's Sermons. 

2. To touch the mark ; not to mifs. 

Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how hiiteth he fo right ? Sidney, b. ii. 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the 
mark with a fhaking hand. South s Sermons . 

3. To attain; to reach the point. 

Were I but twenty-one, 

Your father’s image is fo hit in you. 

His very air, that I fhould call you brother, 

As I did him. Shakefpeare s Whiteds Tale. 

Search every comment that your care can And, 

Some here, fome there, may hit the poet’s mind. Rofcomm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes 
right, put it paft doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and ufe them for patterns. 

Here’s an opportunity to Ihew how great a bungler my au¬ 
thor is in hitting features. Atterbury . 

4. To ftrike a ruling paflion. 

Hail, divineft melancholy ! 

Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 

To hit the fenfe of human fight. Milton. 

There you hit him : St. Dominick loves charity exceeding: 

ly; that argument never fails with him. Dryd. Spanijh rryar. 
c. To Hit off. ■ To ftrike out; to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince foever can hit off this great fecret, need know 
no more either for his own fafety, or that of the 
governs. ^ 

6. To Rn: out. To perform by good luck. . . >• 

Having the found of thefe ancient poets ftill ringing in 
ears, he mought needs infinging bit out 

To Hit. v. n. 

1. To clafh; to collide. * ij t 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can [key mov< 
one againft another ; or what can make diftindt furfac ^ 

uniform extenfion? . . , • water 

The bones, teeth, ana fhells being fuftamed in th 

with thefe metallick corpufcles, and the faid corpu s 
ing with and hitting upon thofe bodies, become conjoi 
th ° m . Woodward's A aturai 

2. To chance luckily; to fucceed by accident; not to m 

Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moft it promifes ; and oft it hits cui/teart. 

Where hope is coldeft, and defpair moft fits. 0 £jting 
There is a kind of conveying of effectual an ^ a 

paffages amongft compliments, which is Eftay 53* 

man can hit upon it. ■ 

3. To fuccecd ; not to mifearry. vj^iver- 

The experiment of binding of thoughts part, 

lifted, and you are to note whether it hits for ^ Riforp 

But 
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free, admiftance 'into every houfe. Dry do. 

AH human race would fain be wits : 

And millions mifs for one that hits * 


Swift. 


4 ‘ 1 ° 'You’ve hit upon the very firing, which touch d, 

Echoes the found and jars withm my (ouU ^ ^ 

lT h is re rtm“hf if Ln were from eternity, that they fhould 
not find out the way of writing before that time, fure 
was a fortunate man, who, after men had been eternally f 
ITftL «> *»<* ^ out, had the luck 

There’s a juft medium betwixt eating too much and too lit¬ 
tle and this dame had hit upon’t, when the matter was fo 
ordered that the hen brought her every day an, egg. L bftr. 
None of them bit upon the art. Addifon s Guardian. 

There’s but a true and a falfe prednftion in any telling of 
fortune ; and a man that never hits on the right fide, cannot be 
' called a bad gueffer, but muft mifs out of defigm Bentley. 
Hit. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftroke. _ . , 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between you and 

him; he Ihall not exceed you three hits.. , Shake]. Hamlet. 
So he the fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d, 

And at each hit with wonder feem’d amaz’d. Dryd. Juven. 

2 . A lucky chance. • « 07 z. 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one bit d Shak. 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind hits of chance, to per¬ 
form diverfity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abfurdity. Glanville. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
{hall judge wrong; and if" we Ihould judge right, yet it is not 
properly Ikill, but chance ; not a true judgment, but a lucky 
pi t% South's Sermonsk 

But with more lucky hit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. Hudibras, p. i. 

The fiflierman’s waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the 
conclufion, tells us, that honeft endeavours will not fail. L'Eft . 

Thefe hits of words a true poet often finds, without feek- 
ing. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and hits fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring ? Blackinore. 

If at firft he minds his hits, 

And drinks champaigne among the wits, 

Five deep he toafts the tow’ring laffes. Prior. 

To Hitch, v. n. [Jjiegan, Saxon, or hocher , French. Skinner.] 
To catch ; to move by jerks. 1 know not where it is ufed but 
in the following paflage. 

Whoe’er offends, at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or hitches in a rhyme; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope's Horace. 
To Hi'tchel. v. a. [See Hatchel.] To beat or comb flax 
or hemp. 

Hi'tchel. n.f [heckel, .German.] The inftrument with which 
flax is beaten or combed. 

Hitiie. n.f. [jGy^e, Saxon.] A fmall haven to land wares out 
of veffels or boats : as Efueenhithe, and Lambhithe , now Lam- 
both. 

HF THER. adv. [ JffSep, Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from fome other. 

Cgefar, tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered. 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion, hither came. Fairy ghieen. 
Men muft endure 

7 heir going hence, even as their coming hither. Shakefp. 
Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide I feek. Parad. Reg. 

2 . It is ufed in oppofition: hither and thither , to this place and 
that. 

3- 1 o this end; to this defign; to this topick of argument: 
\_buc, Latin. Hue refer exitum.] 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is between 
the ftates of faints in glory ; hither we refer whatfoever be¬ 
longed unto the higheff perfection of man, by way of fer- 
vice towards God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 

Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of us that we 
mould not walk after the flefh, but after the fpirit. Tillotfon. 
hther. ad ft fuperl. hithermoft. Nearer; towards this part. 
After thefe. 

But on the hither fide, a different fort, 

F rom the high neighb’ring hills defeended. Milton's P. Loft. 
An eternal duration may be Ihorter or longer upon the 
■P' end thereof, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. 

Rale s Origin of Mankind, 


H O A 

Hi'thermost. adj. [of hither, adv.] Neareft.on this tide. 
That which is eternal cannot be extended to a greater ex¬ 
tent at the hithermoft and concluding extreme. 

Hi'therto. adv. [from hither .] 

1. To this time; yet; in any time till now. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wontj 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftries > 

Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Fairy ^ueen. 
Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the fubjeeft of a piaure or of a poem. Drydtn s Dufrefnoy. 

2 At every time till now. ... . , ^ ~ 

In this we are not their adyerfaries, tho’ they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Hitherto, lords, -what your commands itnp° s d f 
I have perform'd, as reafon was, obeying. Milton s Agonifte 
Hitherto fhe kept her love conceal’d, 

And with thofe graces ev’ry day beheld 

The graceful youth. r Dr y*f t/ft] 

He could not have failed to add the oppofition of ill fpints 
.to the good : they have alfo their defign ever oppofite to that 
of heaven, and this alone has hitherto been the praaiue or the 
moderns. Dryden's Juven. Dedication. 

We ought to ftruggle with thofe natural difadvantages, and 
be careful whom we employ, whenever we defign to corre6t 
them, which is a work that has hitherto been aflumed by the 
leaft qualified hands. . Swift. 

PIi'therward. ladv. [ Jjy^eppeapt), Saxon.] This way 3 
HFtherwards. J towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already; 

And only hithervSard. Shakefpeare s CoriolanUSi 

The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth. 

Or hitherwards intended fpeedily. 

With ftrong and mighty preparation. Shakefp . Henry IV\ 

A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallow-glafles and ftout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton s Agoniftese 

HIVE. n.f. [J)ype, Saxon.] 

I. The habitation or cell of bees. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench, 

Are from their hives and houfes driv’n away. Shakef. H. VI. 

So wand’ring bees would perifh in the air. 

Did not a found, proportion’d to their ear, 

Appeafe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller. 

Bees, of which we are told fo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own, 
and every bee minds her own concerns. Addifon's Guardian. 
1. The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and down. Shak. H. VI. 
3. A company being together. 

What modern mafons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hive of free maforis; and therefore, when a diffention hap¬ 
pens, the going off is to this day called fwarming. Swift. 
To HiVe. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome to me: after 
his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth hiving. Dryden . 

When they are fully fettled, and the cl after at the biggeft, 
hive them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To contain in hives. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife. 

He atFufcara’s fleeve arriv’d, 

Where all delicious fweets are hiv'd. Cleavelandi 

To Hive. v. n. To take (belter together. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer we wander in a paradifaical feene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this feafon we get into warmer houfes, 
and hive together in cities. Pope's Letters . 

Hi'ver. n.f [from hive.] One who puts bees in hives. 

Let the bluer drink a cup of good beer, and Wafh his hands 
and face therewith. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho. 7 inter]': [eho ! Latin.] A call; a fudden exclamation to 
Hoa. 3 give notice of approach, or anything elfe. 

What noife there, ho ? Shakefpeare. 

Here dwells my father Jew : hoa, who’s within ? Shakef 
Stand, ho ! fpeak the word along. Shakef Julius Cafar. 
When I cried hoa ! 

Like boys, kings would ftait forth, and cry, 

Yo»rwilL ' Shakefpeare. 

Ho, bo, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. 

fwain, what fhepherd owns thefe rasped Iheep ? Dru 
HOAR. adj. [J?ap, Saxon.] 

1. White. 

A people, 

Whom Ireland lent from loughs and forrefts bore. Fairfax. 
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HOA 

tfiand of Birfs, all aflaults 

Baffling, like thy boar cliffs the loud fea-wave. Thomfn. 

£. Grey with age. 

It govern’d was and guided evettnote 
Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoar. Fdi. 'ghtien. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng ; 

Youth and bear age, and mail drives man along. Pope . 

3. White with froft. 

Hoar-frost, n.f. [hoar ar\i] f ofl.] The congelations of dew 
in frofly mornings on the grafs. 

When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wildernefs there lay a fmall rotind thing, as fmall as the bear- 
froft on the ground. Ex. xvi. 14. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa¬ 
ter in the air begins to freeze, which is known by hoar-frofts. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

HOARD, n.f. [Y>oj\b, Saxon.] A {lore laid upirifecret; a 
hidden {lock; atreafure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that {hall feek 
The fquirrel’s hoards and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shah. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not been for this pro¬ 
vidential referve, this hoards that was flowed in the flrata un¬ 
derneath, and now feafonably difclofed. Woodw. Nat. Hiflory. 

To Hoard, v. n. To make hoards; to lay up {lore. 

He fear’d not once himfelf to be in need, 

Nor car’d to hoard for thofe whom he did breed. Fa. ghieen. 

Happy always was it for that fon, 

Whofe father for his hoarding went to hell ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

To Hoard, v. a. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily; to 
{lore fecretly. 

The boarded plague of the gods requite your love ? Sbak. 
I have juft oecafion to complain of them, who, becaufe 
they underftand Chaucer, would hoard him up as mifers 
do their grandam gold, only to look on it themfelves, 
and hinder others from making ufe of it. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe, 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. Dryden* s Fables. 

The bafe wretch, who hoards up all he can. 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryden's Juven. 
You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality for the publick, that he 
fquanders away the nation’s money ; but you may fafely relate 
that he hoards it. Arbuthnot's Art of political Lying. 

A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, when it 
is hoarded in our treafures, or confuted as a fafe, independent 
provifion laid up for many years. Rogers , Sermon 2. 

Hoarder, n.f. [from hoard.] One that {lores up in fecret. 
Since commodities will be raifet), this alteration will be an 
advantage to nobody but hoarders of money. Locke . 

Ho'arhound. n.f [marrubiwn, Latin.] A plant. 

It is a verticiilate plant with a lip flower, confifting of one 
leaf* whofe upper lip or crefl is upright, with two horns; but 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts: the pointal 
is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by four 
embryoes, which become fo many oblong feeds, inclofed in 
the flower-cup. Miller. 

Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick 
with a white hoarinefs : it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the breaft and lungs, of 
which a thick and vifeous matter is the caufe; but it is now 
little ufed. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ho'ariness. n.f. [from hoary.] The ftate of being whitifh; 
the colour of old mens hair. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 

HOARSE, adj. [ }3ay, Saxon; heerfeh , Dutch. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold ; having a rough found. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong. 

-Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpitting, or 

faying we are hoarfe. Shakefpeare's As you like it . 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 

That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

He fped his fleps along the hoarfe refounding {hore. Dry. 

The {lock-dove only through the forefl cooes. 

Mournfully hoarfe . Thomfon s Summer % 

Ho'arsely. adv. [from hoarfe.] With a rough harfti voice. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. ^ Dryden. 

Ho'arseness. n.f. [from hoarfe.] Roughnefs of voice. 

The voice is fometimes interceded by an hoarfenefs, or 
vifcuous phlegm. Holder. 

She fings them back in my defpight! 

I had a voice in heav’n, ere fulph’rous fleams 
Had damp’d it to a hoarfenefs. Dryden's King Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions hoarfenefs in the 
gullet, and difficulty of fwallowing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

HO'ARY. adj. J?ajiunj, Saxon. See Hoar.] 

I. White; whitiftu 

Thus fhe reded on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. Addifn. 
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HOB 

2. White or grey With age. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary grey. StevC 

Solyman, marvelling at the courage and ma}$p v off’ 
hoary old prince in his fo great extremity, difmified hi m ^ 
ftnt him again into the city. Kmlles's Hi/lory of the .^| 

Has then my hoary head deferv’d no better r Rif' 

Then in full age, and hoary hoHnefs, 

Retire, great preacher* to thy promis’d blifs. p v - 

3. White with froft. 

Through this diftemperature we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoary headed frofts ’ 

Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. ShaLdbea 

4. Mouldy; moffy; rufly. 

There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turk 
Ho'bnob. This is probably corrupted from tab nab by a 
coarfe pronunciation. See Hab nab. 

His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif- 
fadlion can be none, but pangs of death and fepulchre: hob-, 
nob is his word ; give’t, or take’t. Shakef Tivelfth RMt 
To HO'BBLE. v.n. [to hop, to hopple, to bobble.] 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other; to hitch. 

7 'he friar was hobbling the fame way too, accidentally avain. 

Dryden's Spanijh Frjar. 
Some 0rfons continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through. Addifon's Speflatcr. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading-ftrings, without 
being difeovered by his hobbling. Siyift, 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aferibed toverfes, 
whatever is done with feet is likewife aferibed to them. 

Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetry, or 
untuneable hobbling verfe. Dryden. 

While you Pinaarick truths rehearfe. 

She hobbles in alternate verfe. Fmr. 

Ho'bble. n.f [from the verb.] Uneven awkward gait. 

One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him 
a hobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 

Ho'beler. n.f [from hobby.] 

For twenty hobblers armed, the Irifhmen were fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid fix-pence a-piece per 
diem. Davies on Ireland. 

Ho'bblingly. adv. [from hobble.] Clumfily; aukwardly; 

with a halting gait. 

Ho'bby. n.f [ bobereau , French.] 
t. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have fuch a hovering poffeffion of the Valtoline, as 
an hobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 

The common people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted hobby,. 

L'Ef range s Fables. 

Larks lie dar’d to ftiun the hobby's flight. Dryden . 

2. [Hoppe, G othick, a horfe; hobin , French, a pacing horfe.] 
An Irifli or Scottifti horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. 

3. A flick on which boys get aftride and ride. 

Thofe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his boy’s hobby horfe. Glanv • Stiff. c. 27* 

As young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their fleps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow {Longer, 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer; 

But leap pro libitu, and fcout . 

On horfe call’d hobby , or without. Fnsr. 

No hobby horfe, with gorgeous top, 

Could with this rod of Sid comparfe. Swi D 

4. A ftupid fellow. 

I have ftudied eight or nine wife words to fpeak to jou, 
which thefe hobby horfes mull not hear. Shakefpeare. 

Hobgo'blin. n.f. [according to Skinner . for robgoblins, from 
Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nickname of Min: our 
more probably, according to IVallis and Junius, hopgcn 
pufa , becaufe they do not move their feet: whence, toys wi¬ 
fi's y camfc the boys play of fox in the hole , the fox a wa) > 
hopping on one leg. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: , * 

Crier hobgoblin , make the fairy o-yes. bhakejpe » 

Ho'bit. n.f. A fmall mortar to {hoot little bombs. ^ 
Ho'bnail. n.f. [from hobby and nail.] A nail ufed in a 
a hobby or little horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong he ? d V T 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the L 
bon’d clown in chines of beef, ere thou fleep in thy ne , 
bcfeech Jove on my knees thou may’ll be turn in • 
nails. Shakefpeare s 

We (hall buy maidens as they buy hobnails ,, by . 
dred. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. b 

Ho'bnailed, adj. [from hobnail.] Set with hobnails. 

Would’il thou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 
Would’ft thou, to run the gantlet, -thefe expofe , / t 
To a whole company of hobnail'd {hoes? Drydpn V - 


HOG 

Hock, n.f [The fame with hough ; \>o)h Saxon.] The joint 

between the knee and the fetlock. . 

To Hock. v. a. [from the noun.] To difable in the hock. 

Hock. ) n.f. [from Hockheim on the Maine.] Uld 

Ho'cicamore. 5 llrong Rheniffi. 

Reftor’d the fainting high and mighty. 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vita ; 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 

With bachrach, hockamore and mum. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Wine becomes {harp, as in hock , like the vitriolick acidity. 

Floyer on the Humours. 

If cydcr-royal ffiould become unpleafant, and as unfit to 
bottle as old hockamore , mix one hoglhead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ho'ckherb. n.f. [hock and herb.] A plant; the fame with 
mallows. . Ainfworth. 

To Ho'ckle. v. a. [from hock.] To hamilring; to cut the 
finews about the ham or hough. Hanmer. 

HOCUS FOCUS. [The original of this word is referred 
by Tillotfon to a form of the Romifh church. Junius 
derives it from hocced, Welfh, a cheat, and poke or pccus, 
a bag, jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted 
from fome words that had once a meaning, and which per¬ 
haps cannot be difeovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 

This gift of hocus pocuffing , and of difguifing matters, is 
furprifing. L'Ejlrangc. 

HOD. n.f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hod 
being carried on the head.] A kind of trough in which a 
labourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trow'd, a hod or a tray. Hiff* Husband. 

Ho'dman. n.f [hod and man. ] A labourer that carries 
mortar. 

Hodmando'd. n.f A fifh. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfler, the crab, the 
crawflfh, and the hodmandod or dodman. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Hodge-podge, n.f [bache pochl, hochepot , quafi hachis en pot, 
French.J A medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Englifh tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfer. 

It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge-podge of fundry ingre¬ 
dients. Sandys's Travels. 

Hodie'rnal. adj. [hodiernus , Latin.] Of to-day. 

Hoe. n.f [houe, French; houwe, Dutch.] An inftrument to 
cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

If they come up too thick, they fhouid be thinned with a 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

lo Hoe. v. a. [houcr, French; heuveen, Dutch.] To cut or 
dig with a hoe. 

If it be a dry Spring, they mull be continually kept with 
weeding and hoeing. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

HOG. n.f [hwch, Welfh.] ' 

1. The general name of fwine. 

This will raife the price of hogs, if we grow all to be pork- 
cater ^* Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The hog, that plow's not nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 

2. A caftrated boar. 1 

3. To bring Hogs to a fair market. To fail of one’s defign. 

You have brought your hogs to a fair market. Spectator. 

Hogcote. n.J. [hog nnt cote.] A houfe for hogs; a hogily. 

Out of a fmall hogcote fixty or eighty load of dung hath"been 

. tt 1 U * Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho goer el. n.f. A two year old ewe. Ainfworth. 

UOGH ;/.y. [otherwife written ho, how, or hough, from hoogh, 
Dutch. J A hill; riling ground ; a cliff. Obfolete. 

I hat well can witnefs yet unto this day. 

The weftern hogh , befprinkl’d with the gore 

Of mighty Goemot. Fairy «W b. ii. 

1 0C JL EKD - [bog: and hyrb, a keeper.] A keeper of hogs. 

1 ne terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to be ufed in our 
poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language. 

tt , _ Broome's Notes on the OA dev. 

@ Hav;ng the qua,ities of an * 
.n! ur ^r" M fof a a tr f y r -li^en^v WdnefS ^ 

HoVr? 111 ^' aiV ' [ from Greedily; felfifhly. ^ 

n - J ■ [fr0m W S-edinefs; 

Ho'gsbeank. 

Jr f - p,ants -' 

Ho Ap,ant - ^ mrtk 

nseafure of liquids containing fixty gallons. 

urns Twine’*^ T 7 ° f vineS y ielded fix hundred 

yield fiCfive'^ v" s V”,* P ro P°- rtion > ou r acre fliould 
5 ,, 0 sf' cad h and a little more. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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2. Any large barrel.' . _ , ... . 

Blow ftrongly with a pair of bellows into a hogfhtad, putting 
into it before that.which you would have preferved; and in. 
the inftant that you withdraw the bellows, Hop the hole. B aco jf* 
They flung up one of their largeil hogfheads : I drank it oit ; 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver s Travels . 

H6 gsty / . n.f [hog and fly.] The place in which fwine are 

fhuttobefed. . , 

.The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, with¬ 
out a ftioe or flocking to their feet, or a houfe fo convenient 

as an Englifh hog fly. . 

Hogwa'sh. n.f. [hog and waft.] The draff which is given to 

fwine. ... 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer lells you 
hogwajh. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

Ho'iden. n.f [hoe den, Welfh; foemina leviorisfama, Latin.] 
An ill-taught aw'kward country girl. 

To Ho'iden. v. n , [from the noun.] To romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a fcratch ; but we always dilco- 
vered, upon examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. Swift . 

ToHoise. ? v. a. [hauffer, French.] To raife up on 

To Hoist. 3 high. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer hoifl up with his own 
petar. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Join you with me ; 

, We’ll quickly hAfl duke Humphrey from his feat. Shakefp. 

Hoife fail, and fly ; 

And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman's Odyffey. 
Auria had hoifed fail, and was on his way toward the bay of 
Naupaclus. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the mainfail to 
the wind, and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

That man which pi izeth virtue for itfelf, and cannot endure 
to hoife and ftrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
florms require, mud cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himfelf with a flow and fure navigation. Raleigh . 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindnefles of hh fa¬ 
ther, but becaufe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
feeptre, and ho fling him into his father’s throne. South's berm. 

We thought for Greece 

The falls were hoifed, and our fears releafe. Dryden's JEn. 

They boifl him on the bier, and deal the dole. 

And there’s an end. Dryden's Perf 

What hafte £he made to hoifl her purple fails I 
And to appear magnificent in flight. 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryden's All for Love. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts : they cry 
To hoifl their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden's JEn. 

Seize him, take, hoifl him up, break off his hold. 

And tofs him headlong from the temple’s wall. Southern. 
If ’twas an ifland where they found the {hells, they ftraight- 
ways concluded that the whole ifland lay originally at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea, and that it was hoijlcd up by fome vapour from 
beneath. . Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

Hold, in the old gloffaries, is mentioned in the fame fenfe with 
wold, i. e. a governour or chief officer; but in fome other 

^P^ceforWc, as holdlic, lovely. Gibfons Camden. 

To HOLD. v.a. prefer .held-, part.paff held or holden. [haldan, 
Gothick ; f)alfoan, Saxon; henden, Dutch.] 

1. To grafp in the hand; to gripe; to clutch. 

France, thou may’ft hold a ferpent by the tongue, 

A failing tyger fafer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou do’ft hold. Shah. 

2. To keep; to retain ; to gripe faft. 

Too late it was for fatyrs to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vain he leeks, that having cannot hold. FairySuem. 

1 he loops held one curtain to another. Ex. xxxvn 12. 
Prove all things: hold faft that which is good. 2 Thef v. 

3- I o maintain as an opinion. J 

Men with affurance hold and profefs, without ever 
having examined. Locke 

4* I o cxmfider as good or bad ; to hold in regard. 

I as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefp. King Lear: 

I ho.d him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. 

° ne amongft the fair’ll of Greece, 

That to his honour higher than his eafe. Shakefpeare 

This makes thee bleffed peace fo light to hold, ^ 

Like Summer s flies that fear not Winter’s cold. Fairfax 

in a " L ” j -* ■" ***?% 
if * r/f make US amcnds > and f P<^ fome time wi^uf 

f x: tt is ass? 

b Dryden s Fables , Preface. 
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Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! 

The orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 

5. To have any ftation. 

The ftar bids the fhepherd fold ; 

Now the top of heav’n doth hold. 

And now the ftrand, and now the plain they held ; 

Their ardent eyes with bloody ftreaks were fill’d. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth who firft appears in fight, 

And holds the neareft ftation to the light. Dryden’s JEn. 
How pleafant and joyful a thing is it to have alight held us 
forth from heaven to guide our fteps. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

6. To pofiefs; to enjoy. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leafh. 

To let him flip at will. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The caftle, holden by a garrifon of Germans, he commanded 
to be befieged. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Afliiredly it is more fhame for a man to lofe that which he 
holdeth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. Hayw. 

7. To poffefs in fubordination. 

The duke was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as his 
vafial, and of him to hold his feigniory for a yearly tribute. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

8. To fufpend ; to refrain. 

Death ! what do’ft ? O hold thy blow! 

What thou do’ft, thou do’ft not know. . Crajhaw. 

9. To flop; to reftrain. 

We cannot hold mortality’s ftrong hand. Shaft. K. John. 
Fell, banning hag! inchantrefs, hold thy tongue. Shakefp. 
Men in the midft of their own blood, and fo furi- 
oufly affailed, held their hands, contrary to the laws of na¬ 
ture and neceflity. Bacon’s War with Spam. 

When ftraight the people, by no force compell’d, 

Nor longer from their inclination held. 

Break forth at once. Waller . 

Unlefs thou find occafion, hold thy tongue; 

Thyfelf or others, carelefs talk may wrong. Denham. 
Hold your laughter, and then divert your fellow-fervants. 

Swift’s Directions to the Footman. 

10. To fix to any condition. 

His gracious promife you might. 

As caufe had call’d you up, have held him to. Shaft. Coriol . 

11. Topreferve; to keep. 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with fo weak a wind. 

That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. Shaftef. Hen. IV. 

12. To confine to a certain ftate. v 

The moft High then fhewed figns for then, and held ftill the 
flood, ’till they were paft'ed over. 2 Efilr. xiii. 14. 

13. To detain. 

Him God hath raifed up, having loofed the pains of death, 
becaufe it was not poflible that he fhould be holden of it. Ads. 
14; To retain; to continue. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her ftar-like hufband’s heart; 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 

15. Tofolemnize; to celebrate. 

The queen this day here holds her parliament, 

But little thinks we fhall be of her council. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He held a feaft in his houfe, like the feaft of a king. 1 Sa. 

16. To offer; to propofe. 

Chriftianity came into the world with the greateft fimplicity 
of thought and language, as well as life and manners, holding 
forth nothing but piety, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Mefliah and of his kingdom. TempL. 

My account is fo far from interfering with Mofes, that it 
holds forth a natural and unforced interpretation of his fenfe. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

\y. To conferve; not to violate. 

Her hufband heard it, and held his peace. Numb. xxx. 7. 

She faid, and held her peace: AEneas went, 

Unknowing whom the facred fibyl meant. Dryden s JEn. 

18. To manage; to handle intellectually. 

Some in their difeourfe defire rather commendation of wit, 
in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in dif- 
cerning what is true. Bacon , EJfay 33. 

19. To maintain. 

Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their engines, 
and held them battle a long feafon. 1 Mac. vi. 52. 

20. To form; to plan. 

The Pharifees went out, and held a counfel againft him. 

Mat. xu. 14. 

21. To carry on; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where he holding his courfe, in a 
narrow paffage towards the Weft, for thefpace of divers days, 
did at length peaceably pafs through the ftraits. Abbot. 

22 . To Hold forth. To offer to exhibit. 

Obferve the connexion of thefe ideas in the propo- 
fttions, which thofe books hold forth and pretend to teach 
as truths. Locke. 

7.1 To Hold in. To reftrain; to govern by the bridle. 

I have lately fold my nag, and honeftly told his greateft 
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fault, which is, that he became fuch a lover of liberhr a 1 r 
could fcarce hold him in. ^Surf 

24. To Hold in. To reftrain in general. 

Thefe mens haftinefs the warier fort of you doth not co 
mend; ye wifh they had held themfelves longer in, and notT 
dangeroufly flown abroad. Hooker‘p re fj 

25. To Hold off. To keep at a diftance. 

Although ’tis fit that Caflio have his place; 

Yet if you pleafe to hold him off a while, 

You (hall by that perceive him. Sbakefpeare’s Othelk 

The objeft of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eve 
dire&ly, without any interception; whereas the cave of the 
car doth hold off the found a little from the organ. Bacon 
I am the better acquainted with you for abfence, as men 
are with themfelves for affii&ion: abfence does but bold off 
a friend, to make one fee him truly. p 0 p e to 

'. To Hold on. To continue ; to protradf; to puff forward * 
I hey took Barbaroffa, holding on his courfe to Africk, who 
brought great fear upon the country. Kmlles’s Hijl . oftheTurks 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due to thefe laws' 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and hold it on. ’ 

Sanderfn’s Judgment in one View, 
To Hold out. To extend ; to ftretch forth. 


26. 


2 7 * 

The king held out to Efther the golden feeptre that was in 
his hand. 1 Bjlb. v . 2 . 

28. To Hold out. To offer; to propofe. 

Fortune holds out thefe to you, as rewards. Beffjfhnjoti. 

29. To Hold out. To continue to do or fuffer. 

He cannot long hold out thefe pangs, 

Th’ inceffant care and labour of his mind. Shakef. H. IV, 

30. 7 <?Hold up. To raife aloft. 

I fhould remember him: does he not hold up his' head, as it 
were, and ftrut in his gait ? Shakef. Merry Wives ofWindfer. 

The hand of the Almighty vifibly held up , and prepared to 
take vengeance. Lode. 

31. To Hold up. To fuftain y to fupport. 

There is no man at once either excellently good or extreme¬ 
ly evil, but grows either as he holds himftdf up in virtue, or 
lets himfelf Hide to vicioufnefs. Sidney. 

It followeth, that all which they do in this fort proceeded 
originally from fome fuch agent as knoweth, appointed), M- 
eth up , and actually frameth the fame. . Hooker , b, i. f, 3. 

The time miforder’d dotli in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crulh us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

And fo fuccefs of mifehief fhall be born, 

And heir from heir fhall hold his quarrel up. Shakef. H.lV. 
Thofe princes have held up their fovereignty beft, which 
have been fparing in thofe grants. Davies on Ireland. 

We have often made one confiderably thick piece of marble 
take and hold up another, having purpofely caufed their flat 
furfaces to be carefully ground and polifhed. Bojle. 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his foul 

With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. Add/. Cat!. 

To Hold. v. n. 

1 . To ftand ; to be right; to be without exception. 

To fay that fimply an argument, taken from man’s autho¬ 
rity, doth hold no way, neither affirmatively nor negatively, 
is hard. Hooker , b. ii. / 7 - 

This holdeth not in the fea-coafts, becaufe the vapour of the 
fea, without fhowers, doth refrefh. Bacon’s Natural Hiforp 
The lafting of plants is moft in thofe that are large/! of 
body; as oak, elm, and cheftnut, and this holdeth in trees; 
but in herbs it is often contrary. Bacon’s Natural HijUrj. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by difeoreb, 
and when the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is decayed, 
and full of fcandal, and withal the times be ftupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a new feet; 
if then alfo there fhould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpirit, to make himfelf author thereof; all which points bm 
when Mahomet publifhed his law. Bacon , EJfay 59 * 

Nothing can be of greater ufe and defence to the mind than 
the difeovering of thefe colours, fhewing in what cafc£it 
hold , and in what they deceive. BaW 

Where outward force conftrains, the fentence bolds ; 

But who conftrains me ? 1 ifm 

So doth he deal with the teftimonies of the fathers, let t e 
be never fo exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations • 
they bold only of fuch a fort of prayer. Sumy**- 

The reafons given by them againft the worfhip of lina 8 ’ 
will equally hold againft the worfhip of images aipon„ 
Chriftians. Stilling feet’s Def. of Difc. on w f m y‘ 

None of his folutions will hold by mere mechanic's. 

This unfeen agitation of the minute parts will hold 

and fpirituous liquors. rdpchW’! 

It holds in all operative principles whatfoever, but e p ^ 
in fuch as relate to morality; in which not to procee , 15 
tainly to go backward. . 

The drift of this figure holds good in all the 
creation. ^ * 

Tbe 
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The proverb holds, that to be wife and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden s Fables. 

As if th’ experiment were made to hold 
For bafe produtfion, and rejea the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I muft acknowledge, is not fo proper for the 
.1 1 _. k..«. :<■ ....ii Unl /1 fnr Dryden. 
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colouring as the defign; but it will bold for both. Dry 

Our author offers no reafon; and when any body does, we 
fhall fee whether it will hold ox no. . Locke * 

The rule holds in land as well as all other commodities. Loc. 
This feems to hold in moft cafes. Addifin’s Spectator. 

The analogy holds good, and precifely keeps to the fame pro¬ 
perties in the D planets and comets. C&ya*. 

Sanaorius’s experiment of perfpiration, being to the other 
fecretion as five to three, does not hold in this country, ex¬ 
cept in the hotteft time of Summer. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

^ In words, as fafhions, the fame rule will hold ; 

Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pope on Critkifm .' 

2. To continue unbroken or unfubdued. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Tolaft; to endure. 

We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a holding fubftance 
the fkin is. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Never any man was yet fo old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more might hold. Denham. 

4. To continue. 

He did not hold in this mind long. L’Ef range. 

5. To refrain. 

His dauntlefs heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell’d. Dryden. 

6. To ftand up for ; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and 
they that do hold of his fide do find it. Wifd. ii. 24. 

They muft, if they hold to their principles, agree that things 
had their production always as now they have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle held , 

You was bv us reftor’d, and he expell’d. Dryden. 

Numbers hold 

With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 

So vig’rous are his eyes, fuch rays they caft, 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

7. To be dependent on. 

The other two were great princes, though holding of him ; 
men of giant-fike both hugenefs and force. Sidney, b. ii. 

The mother,, if the houfe holds of our lady* had rather, 
yea and will, have her fon cunning and bold, in making him 
to live trimly. Afcham’s Schoolmafer. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of knights, 
but even petty barons holding under them. T1 rr.ple. 

My crown is abfolute, and holds of none. Dryden. 

8. To derive right. 

’Tis true, from force the nobieft title fprings; 

I therefore hold from that which firft made kings. Dryden. 

9. To Hold forth. To harangue ; to fpeak in publick; to fet 
forth publickly. 

A petty conjurer, telling fortunes, held forth in themarket- 
P !ace - . ^ L’Ef range’s Fables. 

10. To Hold in. To reftrain one’s felf. 

I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with holding 

tn ' ^ . .. , Jer. vi. 11. 

11. so Hold in. To continue in luck. 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many hands to- 

C lt Swift. 

12. “- 0LD °jf' To keep at a diftance without clofinc; with 
offers. 

Thefe are interefts important enough, and yet we muft be 
wooed to confider them.; nay, that does not prevail neither, 
but with a perverfe coynefs we hold off. Decay of Piety. 

13. To Hold on. To continue; not to be interrupted. 

I he trade held on for many years after the bifhops became 
Proteftants; and fome of their names are ftill remembered 
with infamy, on account of enriching their families by fuch 
facrilegious alienations. Siuift. 

14- To HoLd on. To proceed. 

Ho held on, however, ’till he was upon the very point of 

bfCciiCinpj, t* 7 ?/t 

15. To Hold **/. To laft; to endure. Ef range. 

Before thofe dews that form manna come upon trees in the 
valleys, they diftipate, and cannot holdout. Bacon’s Nat Hift 
As there are mountebanks for the natural body, fo are there 
mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have 
been lucky in tyro or three experiments, but want the grounds 
of faence, and therefore cannot hold out. Bacon’s EfTays. 

ru „ ’ fidelity, and juftice, are a fure way of thrivimr 
and will hold out , when all fraudulent arts and devices wfu 

B/an extrenrdyexaa regimen a xonfumSfptfoTm^ 

TiHoLpT’ M tKe are not violent ArbuthnJt. 

• 0 d°LD out. Not to yield ; not to be fubdued. 

for the ma ? e u Ie / vin S a fufficient number of foldiers 
kee P in g of that fort, went with the reft of his company 
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to a place where the Spaniards, fore charged by Acbimetes, 
had much ado to hold out. Knoltes’s Hifory of the Turks. 

You think it ftrange a perfon, obfequious to thofe he loves, 
fhould hold out fo long againft importunity. Boyle. 

Nor could the hardeft ir’n hold out 
Againft his blows. Hudibras. 

I would cry now, my eyes grow woman ifli; 

But yet my heart holds out. Dryden’s Spanif) Fryar . 

The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after the con-, 
queft of the reft of the dutchy. Addifin cn Italy. 

As to the holding out againft fo many alterations of ftate, 
it fometimes proceeds from principles. Collier cn Pride. 

Pronounce your thoughts: are they ftill Ext 
To hold it out, ahd fight it to the laft ? 

Or are your hearts fubduJd at length, and wrought 
By time and ill fuccefs to a fubmiffion ? Addifin’s Cate & 

17. To Hold together. To be joined. 

Thofe old Gothick caftles, made at feveral times, hold to¬ 
gether only, as it were, by rags and patches. Dr yd. Dufrcfnoy. 

18. To Hold together. To remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
befides, muft keep faith amongft themfelves, or elfe they can¬ 
not hold together. Locke. 

19. To Hold up. To fuppoft himfelf. 

All the wife fayings and advices which philofophers could 
mufter up to this purpofe, have helped only to fupport fome' 
few ftout and obftinate minds, which, without the affiftarice 
of philofophy, could have held up pretty well of themfelves. 

Tillotfin, Sermon 5. 

2C. To Hold up. Not to be foul weather. 

, Though nice and dark the point appear, 

Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. Hudibras , p.W 

21* To Hold up. To continue the fame fpeed. 

When twoftart into the world together, the fuccefs of the 
firft feems to profs' upott the reputation of the latter; for why 
could not he hold up ? Collier of Envy. 

Hold has .the appearance of an interjection; but is the 
imperative mood. Forbear; flop; be ftill. 

Hold, ho! lieutenant—fir—Montano! Gentlemen, 

Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty ? 

The general /peaks to you— hold, hold, for fhame ! -Shakefp. 

Hold, hold! are all thy empty wifties fuch ! 

A good old woman would have faid as much. Dryden’s Perfi 

Hold, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 

T hofe bards, Casfar writeth, delivered no certain truth of 
any thing; neither is there any certain hold to be taken of any 
antiquity which is received by tradition. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 he wits of the multitude are fuch, that many things they 
cannot lay hold on at once. Hooker, Dedication. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold 
of it; for the oxen fhoolc it. ' 2 Sa. vi. 6. 

This is to give him liberty and power: 

Rather thou ftlould’ft lav held upon him, fend him 
I o deferv’d death, and a juft punifhment. Ben. Jchnf Catil. 

Let but them 

Find courage to lay hold on this occafion. Milt. Agonifies. 
The devil himfelf, when let Ioofe upon Job, could riot 
tranfport that patient good man beyond his temper, or make 
him quit hi s hold. _ . L’Ejlrange. 

He feiz’d the fhining bough with griping hold. 

Arid rent away with eafe the Hng’ring gold. Dryden’s JEn. 
The head is divided into four fingers Deriding forwards, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater ftrength 
than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
thernfeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Ci cation. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free, 

Whilft, in the confidence of pray’r. 

My foul took bold on thee. Acldifon’s SteftaUr. 

We areftrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Aiterbury's Sefmonl 

He kept his hold, 

Nor loft ’till beauty was decay’d and old, ( 

And love was by poffeffion pall’d and cold. Granville 5 

2. something to be held; fupport. 

If a man be upon an high place, without rails or good hold. 

3 C a trh eadyt ° fa Vf • ' , Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

3. thatch; power of feizing or keeping. J - 

T DC laW r li ath H a ' 10tller Md you. Shahfteare. 
Let it conftft with fuch a man’s intereft and fafety to Wrong 

you, and then tt w.ll be mpoffible you can have any hold upon 
him, became there is nothing left to give him a check, or to 
put in the balance agamft his profit. . ° . 

4. Prifon; place of cuftody. 

Wm ’> I° ld ' becaufe itw as not declared what 
was to be done with him. tt l ? ••• 

• r . . , Hooker, b. 11:. 

1 he pnfoner to Ins hold retir’d. 

His troop with equal emulation fir’d, n,., ■... 

4* Power; 
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5. Power; influence. 

Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the inno¬ 
cent pleafures of a man who is early wife; and gives fortune 
no more h:ld of him than of neceflity he muft. Dryden. 

Fear is that paflion which hath the greateft power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the fureft hold of us. Till. 

6. Cuftody. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolinbroke. Sbakefpeare s Richard II. 

7. Hold of a Ship. All that part which lies between the keel- 

fon and the lower deck. Harris. 

Now a fea into the hold was got, 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden s Juv. 

8. A lurking place : as, the hold of a wild beaft or dear. 

9. A fortified place; a fort. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make all 
plain and watte. Spcnfer. 

Ho'lder. 7 i. f. [from held.'] 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and holders of plows arc wedded to their own 
particular way. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times paft not holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Holderfo'rth. n.f [ hold and forth.'] An haranguer ; one 
who fpeaks in publick. 

Whence fome tub holdersforth have made 
In powd’ring tubs the richeft trade. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He was confirmed in this opinion upon feeing the holder- 
frth. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Ho'ldfast. n.f [/W^and fsjl.] Any thing which takes 
hold ; a catch ; a hook. 

The feveral forts of teeth are furnifhed with holdfafls fuit- 
able to the ftrefs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 

Ho'lding. n.f. [from hold.] 

1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 

2. It femetimes fignifies the burthen or chorus of a fong. Hanm. 
a The holding every man fhall beat as loud 

As his ftrong fides can volly. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Hole. n.f. [^V, Dutch; pole, Saxon.] 

1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal. 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shakefp. 
Tickling is mod: in the foies, and under the arm holes and 
Tides. Bacon. 

A loadftone is fo difpofed, that it (hall draw unto it, on a 
reclined plane, a bullet of fteel, which,■ as it afeends near to 
the loadftone, may fall down through fome hole, and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

2. A perforation ; a fmall interftitial vacuity. 

Look upon linen that has fmall holes in it: thofe holes appear 
very black, and men are often deceived in taking holes forfpots 
of ink ; and painters, to reprefent holes , make ufe of black. 

Boyle on Colours. 

3. A cave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Sbakefpeare. 

4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends all his days in a hole , with a houfe upon his 
head. L'Ejlrange. 

I have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued them as 
far as another hole , flopping all pafiages to- their own neft, 
and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addifon. 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is geneiaily ufed, unlefs in fpeak- 
ing of manual works, with fome degree of diflike. 

When Alexander firft beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hole , than I 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryderis Juven. 

6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. Ainfw. 

Ho'lidam . n.f. [holy dame.] Bleffed lady. Hanmer. 

By my holidam , here comes Catharine. Sbakefpeare: 

Ho'lily. adv. [from holy.] 

1. Pioufly; with fanclity. 

Thou woufd’ft be great, 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illnefs fhould attend it: what thou would’ft highly, 

That would’It thou holily. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. Inviolably; without breach. 

Friendship, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo bolily was obferved to the laft of thofe two ex¬ 
cellent men. Sidney , b. ii. 

Ho'liness. n.f [from holy.] 

j. Sandiity; piety; religious goodnefs. 

I will not hence and leave my hufband here; 
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And ill it doth befeem your holinefs 
'Fo feparate the hufband and the wife. Shakef. Com. off- 
Religion is rent by difeords, and the holinefs of the ^ 
fefiors is decayed, and full of fcandal. Bacon's Elh' 

Then in full age, and hoary holinefs, 

Retire, great teacher, to thy promis’d blifs. p • 

We fee piety, and holinefs ridiculed as morofe fingularitief* 

Rogers, Sert/tQfi ic 

2. The ftate of being hallowed; dedication to religion. 

3. The title of the pope. 

I here appeal unto the pope, 

To bring my whole caufe ’fore his holinefs. Shakef H.V\\] 
His holinefs has told fome Englifli gentlemen, that thofe 0^ 
our nation fhould have the privileges. Addifon on U a l 

Ho'lla. inter]. [kola , French.] A word ufed in calling to any 
one at a diftance. D ^ 

Lifl, lift ! I hear 

Some far off hollow break the lilent air. Milton 

To Ho'lla. v. n. [from the interjection. This word is now 
vitioufly written hollo by the beft authors: fometimes halloo 1 
To cry out loudly. ’■* 

But I will find him when he lies afleep, 

And in his ear I’ll holla , Mortimer ! Shakefp. Henry IV 

What halloing and what ftir is this to-day ? Shakejpcarc. 
Ho'lland. n.f. Fine linen made in Holland. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryden, 

Ho'llow. ad], [from hole.] 

1. Excavated; having a void fpace within; not folid. 

It is fortune’s ufe 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Some fearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. Dryden, 
He frets, he fumes, he flares, he ftamps the ground; 
Th t hollow tow’rs with clamours ring around. Dryden, 

2. Noify, like found reverberated from a cavity. 

The fouthern wind. 

Now by his hollow whittling in the leaves, 

Foretels a tempeft. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, i, 

T hence iffu’d fuch a blaft and hollow roar. 

As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. Drydenl 

3. Not faithful; not found ; not what one appears. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Dire&ly feafons him his enemy. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hollow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, which 
themfelves fling not; but yet they bear all the flinging leaves. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ratlin. 

He feem’d 

For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 

But all was falfe and holLw. Milton's Par. tof , l. ii. 

What could be expe&ed from him, but knotty and crooked 
hollow hearted dealings ? Howel's Vocal Forrejl . 

The hollow hearted, difaffe&ed, 

And clofe malignants are dete£led. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Ho'llow. n.f. 

1. Cavity; concavity. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d, 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 

Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fuppofe there is fome vault or hollow , or ifle, behind the 
wall, and fome paflage to it. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, 

Againft the horfe’s fide his fpear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear; 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. Deneanu 

Himfelf, as in the hollow of his hand. 


Holding, obedient to his high command. 


Prior. 


The deep abyfs. 

2. Cavern ; den ; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did’ft defeend 

Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? Shak. Titus Andionnuu 
Forefts grew 

Upon the barren hollows , high o’erfliading . 

The haunts of favage beafts. * rU ’ 

3. Pit. 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming fuch 
Tightly hollow into fo uncommon and agreeable a feene. u J' 

4. Any opening or vacuity. .. , 

He touched the hollow of his thigh. Gen. xxu. 

5. Paflage; canal. . h n . 

The little fprings and rills are conveyed through htt e 
nels into the main hollow of the aquedudl. ^-u^-ar • to 

To Ho'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] To make hoi °v > 
excavate. 

Trees, rudel y hollow'd, did the waves fuftain, 

’Ere (hips in triumph plow’d the watry.plain. Dry • ^ 

Multitudes were employed in the finking ol we 
digging of trenches, and the hollovSing of trees. V , . 

ToAo'llow. v.n. [This is written by negletfl or ety - 
for holla. See Holla.] Tofliout; to hoot. ^3 
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Will hollow for no other holt, a wood ; or fometimes poiliDiy rrom me « ;••• 

I pafs for a difaffeaed perfon and a murderer, f hollow, efpecially when the name ends in tun Or dun. Gib.m. 

reafon but becaufe I do not hoot and hoUow ,^I make^anorf . H( ™ ^ Sa>!0n . keyligh, Dutch, from ) 3 al, healthy* 

He with his hounds comes hollowing from _ Good^piomi' rdfgious? 

See where his grace ftands ’tween two clergymen! 


Holt whether at the beginning or ending of the name of ahV 
This unfeen judge will wait, and ’ f ifies that it is or hath been wOody, from the Saxon 

'ill hollow rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden > PjJ a . ° ooJ . or fometimes poffibly from the Saxon J»l, u t. 


Pope. 1. 


Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. 
Ho'm.owly. adv. [from hollow.] 

1. With cavities. . ... 

2. Unfaithfully; infincerely; difhonettly. 

O earth, bear witnefs, 

And crown what I profefs with kind event; 

If I fpeak true; if hollowly ; invert 

What beft is boaded me, to mifehief! Shakefp-. Tempejl. 

You fhall arraign your confcience, 

And try your penitence, if it be found, _ 

Or hollowly put on. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

Ho'llowness. n.f [from hollow.] 

X Cavity; ftate of being hollow. 

If you throw a ftone or a dart, they give no found ; no more 
do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in the 
calling, which hollownefs penneth the air. Bacon s Natur. Hijl. 

I have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo that there 
remained great empty hollownejs in the place. Rakewill. 

An heap of fand or fine powder will fuffer no hollownefs 
within them, though they be dry fubftances. Burnet. 

2. Deceit; infincerity; treachery. 

Thy youngeft daughter does not love thee Ieaft; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Sbakefpeare's Ksng Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an eafy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfhip a fure 
price of any man’s: but when experience fhall have fhewn 
them the hardnefs of molt hearts, the hollotvnefs of others, and 
the bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made 
hearts can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Ho'llowROOT. n. f [hollow and root.] A plant. Ainfworth. 
Ho'lly. n.f. [Jx>leyn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leaves are fet about the edges with long, fharp, fliff 
prickles : the berries are fmall, round, and generally of a red 
colour, containing four triangular ftriated feeds in each. Of 
this tree there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, fome with yellow berries, and fome with white. Mill. 
Fairefl: bloffoms drop with every blaft ; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies laft. Gay. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Nettling repair, and to the thicket fome; 

Some to the rude prote£lion of the thorn. Thomfon's Spring. 
Ho'llyhock. n.f. [pohjjoc, Saxon, commonly called holyoak.] 
Rofemallow. 

It is in every refpe£l larger than the common mallow: its 
leaves are rougher, and its flowers, which are in fome fpecies 
double, adhere clofely to the ftalk. They flower in July. Mill. 

Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durablenefs, and are 
very ornamental. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

RSSS. H W4*- 

Holme, n.f. 

1. Holme or howme , whether jointly or Tingly, comes from the 
Saxon )?oIme, a river ifland ; or if the place be not fuch, the 
fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or mountain. Gibfon's Camden. 

2 . The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’fl: thou take them companying toge¬ 
ther ? who anfwered, under a holm tree. Suf lviii. 

The carver holme , the maple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
Holocaust, n.f. [oA©^ and nodu.] A burnt facrifice; a fa- 
crifice of which the whole was confumed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer. 

Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
h.locaujl, or burnt offering, to be confumed unto ajfhes, we 
cannot well conceive a burthen for a boy. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice ; 
let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, and it becomes an obla¬ 
tion ; let the hand do no unlawful a&ion, and you render it 
a hdocauji. . Ray on the Creation. 

Fumenes cut a piece from every part of the vidlim, and by 
this he made it an holocaujl , or an entire facrifice. Broome 
Ho lograph *./ [oA<&* and ytfQ* ] This word is ufed in 
the bcottiih law to denote a deed written altogether bv the 
granter’s own hand. ° 7 

Holp. The old preterite and participle paflive of help. 

His great love, fharp as his fpur, hath holp him 

Ho'r „ * bC u 16 U -' • , Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

tlo lpen. The old participle paflive of help. 

a„H n f L l0nS | trUn u th ?/? u f nd is 'hough both the mouth 

he a handful from the trunk; and fomewhat more 

Ho"r E : hen he r, h T riSn c ear ’ than when the fpeaker. Bacon. 
a horfeman/piftol! r " e ’ 1 ’ ’ * hidi " g A cafe for 

In’s rufty holjlers put what meat 
Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler. 


Shakefp. Rich, IIL 


And fee a book of prayer In his hand, 

True ornaments to know a holy man. 

Doubtlefs 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable; 

And, doubling that, moft holy. Shakef. Cymbelineh 

2. Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. T 

State, holy or unhallow’d, what of that? Shak. Hen. VL 
Bare was his hoary head; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his feeptre. Drydenb 

3* Pure; immaculate. - , 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good God could 
not be pleafed with any thing cruel; nor the molt holy God 
with any thing filthy and unclean. South's Sermons. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs. 

Is like a villain with a finding cheek. Shak. March, of /°.n. 

He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Sbakefpeare's A?it. and Cleopatra , 

Ho'ly-ghost. 71 . f. [babj and ^aj-c, Saxon.] The third per¬ 
fon of the adorable Trinity. 

If flrength of perfuafion be the light which mutt: guide us- 
I afk, how fhall any one diftinguifh the infpirations of the 
Holy-ghojl ? Locke. 

Ho'ly-Thursday, n.f. 'The day on which the afeenfion of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 
Ho'ly-week. n.f. The week before Eafter. 

Ho'lyday. n.f. [holy and day.] 

1. The day of fome ecclefiallical feftivah 

2. Anniverfary feaft. 

This vi<ftory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their folemn 
hoy days for many years after. Knolle' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Rome’s holydays you tell, as if a gueft 
With the old Romans you werb wont to feafL Waller. 

3. A day of gayety and joy. 

He writes verfes, he fpeaks holy day , he fmells April and 
May; he will carry it. Shak. Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

What, have I ’fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubje£t for them ? Sbakefpeare, 

4. A time that comes feldom. 

Courage is but a holyday kind of virtue, to be feldom exer- 
cifed. Dryden s Fables, Dedication. 

HOMAGE, n.f [hornmage, French; homagium , low Latin.] 

1. Service paid and fealty profeffed to a fovereign or fuperior 
lord. 

Call my fovereign yours, 

And do him homage as obedient fubjedls. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their homages, and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marfhal. Davids. 

2. Obeifance ; refpect paid by external action. 

The gods great mother, when her heav’nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ;- 
To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeifance to the daify paid Dryden . 

Go, go, with homage yon proud vi&ors meet! 

Go, lie like dogs beneath your matters feet. Dryden. 

To Ho'mage. v. a, [from the noun.] To reverence by exter¬ 
nal adlion ; to pay honour to ; to profefs fealty. 

Ho'mager. n.f. [ hommager, Fr from homage.] One who 
holds by homage of fome fuperior lord. 

As I’m Egypt’s queen. 

Thou blufheft, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caefar s h:magtr . Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His fubje&s, tray tors, are received by the duke of Bretagne 
his homager. Bacon's Henry VII. 

HOME. n.f. [pam, Saxon.] 

1. His own houfe ; the private dwelling. 

I’m now from home, and out of that provifion 
Which (hall be needful for your entertainment. Sbakefpeare . 

Home is the facred refuge of our life, 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. 

When Hedlor went to fee 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache; 

Hefound her not at home ; for (he was gone. Dryden. 
_ ^ ^ ave Hornes, when home they do repairs 

To a laft lodging calls their wand’ring friends; Dryden. 

2. His own country. 7 v 

How can tyrants fafely govern home, 

Unlefs abroad they purchafe great alliance? Shakef. H. VI. 
1 heir determination is to return to their homes, and to 
trouble you no more. Shakefp, Merchant of Venice , 
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With honour to his home let Thefeus ride, 

With love to friend. Dry den's Fables. 

At home the hateful names of parties ceafe, 

And fadtious fouls are weary’d into peace. Dryden. 

They who pafs through a foreign country, towards their 
native home, do not ufually give up themfelves to the pleafures 
of the place. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. The place of conftant refidence. 

Flandria, by plenty made the heme of war. 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. Prior . 

4. United to a fubftantive, it fignifies domeftick. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign. Bacon’s Advice to Viliiers. 
Home. adv. [from the noun.] 
i. To one’s own habitation. 

One of Adam’s children in the mountains lights on a glit¬ 
tering fubftance; home he carries it to Adam, who finds it to 
be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 
weight. Locke. 

To one's own country. 

Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 

He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of a doc¬ 
trine, that will come home to himfelf. L’Ejlrange. 

This is a confideration that comes home to our intereft. Add . 
Thefe confiderations, propofed in general terms, I am fure, 
madam, you will, by particular application, bring home to 
your own concern. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

4. To the point defigned ; to the utmoft ; clofely ; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never to {hew 
them, but when they might pa y home. Sidney , b. ii. 

In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. ShakeJ'peares King Lear . 

A loyal fir 

To him thou follow’!!: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Shakefpeare’ ; Tempejl. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfed him withal; and he {hall bring you 
Before the duke, and to the head of Angelo 
Accufe him home and home. Shahefp. MeaJure for MeaJure. 
Men of age objed too much, adventure too little, and fel- 
dom drive bufinefs heme to the full period ; but content them¬ 
felves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Bacon. 

That cometh up home to the bufinefs, and taketh off the 
©bjedion clearly. Sanderfon. 

Break through the thick array 

Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. Addtf 
He makes choice of fome piece of morality; and in order 
to prefs this home, he makes lefs ufe of the force of reafoning. 

Popes View of Epick Poems. 
1 can only refer the reader to the authors themfelves, who 
fpeak very home to the point. Atterbury s Serm. Preface. 

5. United to a fubftantive, it implies force and efficacy. 

Poifon may be falfe; 

The home thru!! of a friendly fword is fure. Dryden. 

I am forry to give him fuch home thrufts; for he lays him¬ 
felf fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid them, that I muft 
either do nothing, or expofe his weaknefs. -Stillingfeet. 

Homebo'rn. adj. [home and born.] 

1. Native; natural. 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures from homeborn intrinfick harm. Donne. 

2. Domeftick ; not foreign. 

Num’rous bands 

W ith homeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 
Ho'mebred. adj. [home and bred. ] 

1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw him 
early into his church, before other competitors, homebred lufts, 
or vicious cuftoms of the world, fhould be able to pretend to 
him. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. Not polifhed by travel; plain; rude; artlefs; uncultivated. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong. Dryden’s Juven. 

3. Domeftick; not foreign. 

But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell, 

And homebred evil, ye defire to hear, 

I can you tydings tell. Fairy JJueen, cant . i. 

This once happy land. 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillips. 

Ho'mefelt. adj. [home-end felt.] Inward ; private. 

Yet they in pleafing {lumber lull’d thefenfe, 

And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf; 

But fuch a facred and homcfelt delight. 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard ’till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to thefe {hades retires. 

Whom nature charms, and whom the mufe infpires, 
Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet pleafe, 

Succeffive ftudy, exercife, and eafe. Pope. 

Ho'melily. adv. [from homely.] Rudely; inelegantly. 
Ho'meliness. n.f. [from homely . ] Piainnefs; rudenefs; 
coarfenefs. 


fyenfer. 
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Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men of 
delicacy than greatnefs of genius, by the homelinefs of 1!““! 
his fentiments. /./j-/, 0 orue of 

Ho'mely. adj. [from W] Plain; homefpun '{ nofeW^' 
not beautiful; not fine; coarfe; rude. 

loafhfom P enefs handf0meWithOUt ***** ^ Without 
Within this wood, out of a rock did rife S'intj. 

A fpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 

Whereto approached not in any wife 
The homely fhepherd, nor the ruder clown. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henn Vi 
Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift: ^ 

Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrift. Shakefbear 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Shakeftear’ 
Our ftomachs will make what’s homely favoury. sfakeft 
It is for homely features to keep home; 

They had their name thence. Miltn 

It is obferved by fome, that there is none fo homeh but 
loves a looking-glafs. South’s Sermons 

Their homely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. Dryden s JEn, b. vii 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeli’Jl ftrains. Swift 

Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn them¬ 
felves, the more they expofe the defers they want to hide. Clar. 
Ho'mely. adv. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreft, 

He ftrides into the hall a horrid gueft. Dryden’s JEn. 

Ho'melyn. n.f A kind of fifh. Ainjwrtb. 

Homemade, adj. [home and made.] Made at home; not 
manufactured in foreign parts. 

A tax laid on your native produd, and homemade commo¬ 
dities, makes them yield lefs to the firft feller. Loeke. 
Ho mer. n.f. A meafure of about three pints. 

An homer of barley-feed {hall be valued at fifty fiiekels of 

^^ ver * Lev. xxvii. 16. 

Ho'mespun. adj. [home and ffun.] 

i. Spun or wrought at home; not made by regular manufac¬ 
turers. 

Inftead of homefpun coifs were feen 
Good pinners, edg’d with colberteen. Swift. 

2* Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a fuit of Englifh broad-cloath, very plain, 
but rich : every thing he wore was fubftantial, honeft, home¬ 
fpun ware. Addftm. 

3. Plain; coarfe; rude; homely; inelegant. 

They fometimes put on, when they go afhore, long fleeve- 
lefs coats of homefpun Cotton. Samlys’s Travels. 

We fay, in our hemefpun Englifh proverb, He killed two 
birds with one ftone ; pleafed the emperor, by giving him the 
refemblance of his anceftors, and gave him fuch a reiemblance 
as was not fcandalous in that age. Dryden’s JEn. Dedicat. 
Our homefpun authors muft forfake the field, 

And Shakefpeare to the foft Scarlatti yield. Addfon. 

Homespu'n. n. f. A coarfe, inelegant, rude, untaught, ruftick 
man. 

What hempen homefpuns have we fwaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Shakefpeare. 

Ho'mestall. 7 n.f. [ }?am and ycebe, Saxon.] The place of 
Home stead. J the houfe. 

Both houfe and homjlead into feas are born, 

And rocks are from their old foundations torn. Dryden, 
Ho'meward. ladv. [bam and peapo, Saxon.] Towards 
Ho'mewards. 5 home; towards the native place; towards 
the place of refidence. 

Then Urania homeward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. 

My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may ftill 
My love defeend, and journey down the hill, 

Not panting after growing beauties; fo 
I {hall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

Look homeward , angel now, and melt with ruth; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth! Mdton. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky, 

Which homeward from their watery paffures born, 

They fing, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. Dryd. n> 
What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 

And, wandring homewards, feek our fafety hence. 
Ho'micide. n.f. [homicide, French; homicidium, Latin. J 
Murder; manquelling. * t u: s 

The apoftles command to abftain from blood : con ru ^ 
according to the law of nature, and it will feem, that 
only is forbidden ; but conftrue it in reference to the law 
Jews, about which the queftion was, and it {ball ea i ^ 4 

to have a clean other fen fe, and a truer,, when we expo ^ 
of eating, and not of fhedding blood. ^£i o0> 
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2 Deftrudion. In the following lines it is not proper. 

What wonder is’t that black detradion thrives ! 

The homicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryden. 

- r Homicide, Fr. homicida, Lat.] A murderer; a manflayer. 
y Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep. 

To undertake the death -of all th6 world, 

So might I live one hour in your fweet bofom. 

__If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shakef 
Hedor comes, the homicide , to wield 
His conqu’ring arms, with corps to ftrewthe field. Dryden. 
Homici'dal. adj. [from homicide.) Murderous; bloody. 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs. 

With homicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Homile'tical. adj. [ojU-iAnrixo?.] Social; converfible. 

His life was holy, and, when he had leifure for retirements, 
fevere: his virtues adive chiefly, and homileticaT, not thofe 
lazy fullen ones of the cloyfter. Atterbury. 

Ho'mily. n.f [homilie, French ; o(m\U.] AJdifcourfe read to 
a congregation. 

Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in former times; 
a moft commendable inftitution, as well then to fupply the 
cafual, as now the neceffary defed of fermons. Hooker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
riffiioners withal, and never cried have patience, good people. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
If we furvey the homilies of the ancient church, we {hall 
difeern that, upon feftival days, the fubjed of the homily was 
conftantly the bufinefs of the day. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
HOMOGE'NEAL. 7 adj. [homogene, Fr. opoysvPis.] Having 
HOMOGE'NEOUS. J the fame nature or principles; fuitable 
to each other. 

The means of redudion, by the fire, is but by congrega¬ 
tion of homogencal parts. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

Ice is a fimilary body, and homogeneous concretion, whofe 
material is properly water. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

An homogeneous mafs of one kind is eafily diftinguifhable 
from any other; gold from iron, fulphur from alum, and fo 
of the reft. Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fimple, 
hcmogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome more 
refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diffimilar. Newton’s Opt. 

Homoge'nealness. 1 n. f. [from homogeneous, or homogeneal.] 
Homogene'ity. > Participation of the fame principles or 
Homoge'neousness. 3 nature; fimilitude of kind. 

The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity and fimi- 
larity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, it is im- 
poffible to account for the homogeneity or fimilarity of the fe- 
cerned liquors. ^ Cheynes Phil. Prin. 

Ho'mogeny. n.f. [oy.oys'jla,.] Joint nature. 

By the driving back of the principal fpirits, which preferve 
the confidence of the body, their government is diflolved, and 
every part returneth to his nature or homogeny. Bacon. 

Homologous, adj. [<bomologue , Fr. b^oAo-y^.] Having the 
fame manner or proportions. 

Homo'nymous. adj. [homonyme, Fr. bfxuvv Denomi¬ 
nating different things; equivocal; ambiguqys. 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called fynonymous, 
fo equivocal words, or thofe which fignify feveral things, are 
called homonymous , or ambiguous; and when perfons ufe fuch 
ambiguous words, with a defign to deceive, it is called equi- 

w voca / ,on - 0 Watts’s Logick. 

Homonymy. n.f. [bomonyme, French; buovvydcc.] Equivo¬ 
cation; ambiguity. 

Homo'tonous. adj . [o>.oto^.] Equable : faid of fuch dif- 
tempers as keep a conftant tenour of rife, ftate, and declen- 
fion. ^ . 

Hone, n.f [This word M. Cafaubm derives from dxovPi ; Ju- 
mus from hogfaen , Welfh ; Skinner , who is always rational, 

trom J?aen, Saxon, a ftone; Jxenan, to ftone ] A whetftone 
tor a rafor. 

To H™ h ° m and r t parer > to pare ^ay graft. Tujer’s Husband. 
thrn^ E * Vn ’ ^ on 5 ian5 ^ axon -] To pine; to long for any 

HO'NES t . adj. [boaejle, French; boneflus, Latin.] 
l - Upright; true; fincere. ' J 

What art thou ? 

—A very honejl hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. Sh. 
i he way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fophifms is an 

fhini geM enquiry int0 the real nature caufes of 
2. Chafte. Watts’s Logick. 

3- Juft be . mcrr y> and y et hm ‘fi too. Shakefpeare. 

d j™, righteous; giving to every man his due 

4 - tt is fometimes Ufed criminally for diflroneft; bafe. 

t il devife iome honejl {landers* 
to train my coufin with: one doth not know 

Ho^s Ttr imp0ifon Uking - Sh °W' ar “ 

U P ri ghtly; juftly. j j 

It doth make me tremble, 
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There fhould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when they caring 
Live honejlly, would rather perifh bafely. Ben. JohnJ. CatiU 
For fome time paft all endeavours or propofals from private 
perfons to advance the publick lervice, however boriejjly and 
innocently defigned, have been called flying in the king’s 
face. Swift. 

2. Withchaftity; modeftly. 

Ho'nest y. n.f [honnejlete, French; honefas, Latin.] Juftice; 
truth; virtue; purity. 

Thou fhalt not have thy hufband’s lands. 

- -Why, then mine honejly fhall be rriy dower. Shaktfp. 

Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer their duty and 
their promile before their paffions or their intereft, and is pro¬ 
perly the objedl of truft, in our language goes rather by the 
name of honejly ; though what we call an honeft man, the Ro¬ 
mans called a good man ; and honejly in their language, as well 
as in French, rather* fignifies a compofition of thefe qualities 
which generally acquire honour and efteem. Ternplei. 

Ho'nied. adj. [from homy ] 

Covered with honey. 

The bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth fing. Milton < 

Sweet; lufeious. 

When he iFeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill ; 

And the nrute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 

To fteal his fweet and h nied fentences. Shakefp. Henry Vf 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. ‘ Miilton’s Agonjles* 

HONEY, n.f. [Jjumj, Saxon; honig , Dutch; honec, honag , 
German.] 

1. A thick, vifeous, fluid fubftance, of a whitilh or yellowilh 
colour, fweet to the tafte, foluble in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a gentle 
heat, and of a fragrant fmell. We have three kinds of honey : 
the firft and fineft is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a 
fragrant fmell : it is the firft produce of the fwarm, ob¬ 
tained by draining from the combs without preffing. The 
fecond is thicker than the firft, often almoft folid, procured 
from the combs by prefture: and the worft is the common 
yellow honey, extradled by heating the combs over the fire, 
and then preffing them. In the flowers of plants, by certain 
glands near the bafis in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probolis or trunk, fucks up, 
fwallows it, flies av/ay with it to the hive, and difeharges 
again from the ftomach through the mouth into fome of the 
cells of the comb. The honey thus taken up into the body of 
the bee, and depofited again 'into the cells of the comb, is 
deftined for the food of the young offspring; but in hard fea- 
fons the bees are fomeLimes reduced to the neceffity of feeding 
on it themfelves, and die of hunger after they have eat it all 
up. Honey, taken, out of the new combs early in the Sum¬ 
mer, is vaftly preferrable to that taken from the fame hive in 
Autumn. Honey is an excellent pe&oral, is detergent, ape¬ 
rient, and diuretick. PHIL’s Mat. Med. 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of Order to a peopled kingdom. Shakef Elen. V. 
The like contention is found among the Greeks, touchino- 
his education and firft foftermg: lbme affirm, that he was fed 
by honey bees. Raleigh’s Htjlory of the World. 

In ancient time there was a kind of' honey, which, either of* 
its own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as fuaar and 
was not fo lufeious as ours. * tacorfs Natural"Hi/Jory. 

When the patient is rich, there’s no fear of phylicians.about 
him, as thick as wafips to a hbney pot. L’Ejlrange 

Honey is the moft elaborate produ&ion of the vegetable 
kind being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, refolvent of the 
bile, balfamick and pedorah honey contains no inflammable 
fpirit, before it has felt the force of fermentation ; for by dif- 
relation it affords nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuthn. 
New wine, with honey temper’d' milk we brino-; 

Then living waters from the cryffal fpring. Pope’s Qdvflev. 
Sweetnels; lufeioufnefs. * * 

Xfie king hath found 
Matter againft him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. Shakefb p nre 

3. A name of tendernefs ; fweet; fvveetnefs. [Mel-, 'coJlum\ 
Honey, you {hall be well defir’d in Cyprus- d 

I ve found great love among!! them. Oh, my fweet 
I prattle out of fafhion, and I dote 
In mine own comfort. a ^ , ,. 

Why, honey bird, I bought hint on 
not thou fay, thou long’d* for a Chriliian flave / Dr den 

To Honey, to «. [from the noun.] To talk fondly. ’ 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank fweat of an ihceftuous bed, 

§Tr ‘ n hm ^S «>«! makinvfo^ 

Over the naftyfty. , Sbaiefpedre’s Hamlet. 

Ho'ney-bag. 
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Ho'nry-bag. n.f. [honey and bag.] 

The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft Winter. Grew's Mufasum . 

Ho'ney-comb. n.J. [honey and comb .] The cells of wax in 
which the bee {lores her honey. 

All thefe a milk-white honey-comb furround, 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
Hon'ey-combed. adj. [honey and comb.] Spoken of a piece of 
ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was honey- 
combed , and loading it fuddenly again, the powder took 
fire. Wifeman. 

Ho'ney-dew. n.f. [honey and dew.] Sweet dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds infedls. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

How honey-detus embalm the fragrant morn, 

And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn. Garth. 

Ho'ney-flower. n.f [me/anthus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a fhrub : 
the leaves are like thofe of burned; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts : the flower confifts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous figure, fometimes in the (hape of a 
fan, and at other times conical: the ovary becomes a fruit, 
refembling a bladder four cornered, divided into four cells, 
and pregnant with roundifh feeds. This plant produces large 
fpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black fweet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Miller. 
Ho’ney-gnat. n.f [mellio, Latin ; honey and gnat.] An in- 
fe£l. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ney-moon. n.f [honey and moon.] The firft month after 
marriage, when there is nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man flhould keep his finery for the latter feafon of mar¬ 
riage, and not begin to drefs ’till the honey-moon is over. Addif. 
Ho'ney-suckle. n.f [cap r folium, Latin.] Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing ftalk, which twifts itfelf about whatfo- 
ever tree Hands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, 
confuting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is 
divided into two lips ; the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoft is cut into many fegments: the 
tube of the flowers is bent, fomewhat refembling a huntfman’s 
horn. They are produced in clufters, and are very fweet. 
Miller enumerates ten fpecies, of which three grow wild in 
our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles , ripen’d by the fun, 

Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againft the power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

Watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

W ith flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

Then melfoil beat, and honey-fuckles pound; 

With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Hq'neyless. adj. [from honey.'] Without honey. 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honeylefs. Shakefp. Julius Cat far. 

Ho'ney-wort, n.f [cerinthe, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath glaucous deep green leaves, which are, for the moft 
part, befet with prickles: the flowers are cylindrical, confift- 
ing of one leaf, in fhape like thofe of comfrey, and are pen¬ 
dulous : each flower turns to the top of the fecond page of the 
third leaf following. Miller. 

Ho'norary. adj. [ honorarius , Latin.] 

1. Done in honour. 

There was probably fome diftinftion made among the Ro¬ 
mans between fuch honorary arches erected to emperors, and 
thofe that were raifed to them on the account of a victory, 
which are properly triumphal arches. Addifon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary ; for the afhes of the em¬ 
peror lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with thefe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place 
and diftin&ion to the perfon who received them. Addif.Guard. 
HCENOUR. n.f [honeur, French ; honor, Latin.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2 . Reputation ; fame. 

A man is an ill hufband of his honour , that entereth into 
any aclion, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. Bacon's Effays. 

3. The tide of a man of rank. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils: 

His honour and myfelf are at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shakef. R. III. 

4. Subjeft of praife. 

Thou happy father. 

Think that the cleareft gods, who make them honours > 
Of man’s impofflbilities, have prcferv’d thee. Shakefp. 


Shakef Cymbeline. 
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5. Noblenefsof mind; fcornof meannefs; magnanimity. 

Now fhall I fee thy love; what motive may 
Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife l 
—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds. 

His honour. Oh, thine honour, Lewis; thine honour. Sbak 
If by honour is meant any thing diftind from confidence 
’tis no more than a regard to the cenfure and efteem of the 
world. _ Rogers's Sermons. 

6. Reverence ; due veneration. 

They take thee for their mother* 

And every day do honour to thy grave. 

There, my lord. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 

-Ha ! ’tis he, indeed ! 

Is this the honour they do one another ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour ; are- 
fpedt, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the objedf, equally fuppofes goodnefs and 
power. Rogers's Smnons, 

7. Chaftity. 

Be {he honour flaw’d, 

I have three daughters, the eldeft is eleven; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Sbak . Winter's Tele. 

She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her honour , that 
the folly of my foul dares not prevent itfelf: Hie is too bright 
to be looked againft. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winder. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler fhape, ereel and tall, 

Godlike ere£l! with native honour clad. 

In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all. Milton's Farad. Loji, 

9. Glory; boaft. 

A late eminent perfon, the honour of his profeflion for inte¬ 
grity and learning. Burnet's Ibeory of the Earth. 

10. Publick mark of refpedl. 

He fawhis friends, who whelm’d beneath thev/aves, 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and afk’d their quiet graves. 

Dryden s fEn. b. vi. 

Such difeourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as thefe, were 
inftituted not fo much in honour of the dead, as for the ufeof 
the living. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to heap toge¬ 
ther a little dirt that fhall bury them in the end; others to gain 
an honour , that, at beft, can be celebrated but by an inconfi- 
derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than ’tis truly given. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a moft royal prince, 

Reftor’d to me my honours ; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a Have, or if you will a lord, 

To do the honours , and to give the word. Pope's Horace. 

13. Ornament; decoration. 

The fire then {hook the honours of his head. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion Hied. Drym. 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promife. Shaktjp* 
To Ho'nour. %. a. [honnorer, French; honoro , Latin.] 

1. To reverence ; to regard with veneration. . 

He was called our father, and was continually honoured ° 
all men, as the next perfon unto the king. EJlh.xv 1. 1 •• 

The poor man is honoured for his {kill, and the rich man is 
honoured for his riches. EccluJ. x- 3 °* 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches. 

Eccluf. x. 31 - 

How lov’d, how honour'd once, avails thee not. P°t ( ‘ 

2 . To dignify ; to raife to greatnefs. 

In foothing them, we nourifti ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, . 

Which we ourfelves have plow’d for, fow’d and Icatter » 
By mingling them with us, the honour d number. ; 

I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall followafter t . 
and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon a ‘ ^ 
that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. 
Honourable, adj. [honorable , French.] 

1. Illuftrious; noble. 

Sir, I’ll tell you. 

Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him ^ , 

That I think honourable. Shakefpeare j Win •' . 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Eyre, ^the c ^ 
city, whofe merchants are princes, whofe traffic xxiii- S. 
honourable of the earth ? ' 

2 . Great; magnanimous ; generous. 

Think’ft thou it honourable for a nobleman ^ r -.Uus. 

Still to remember wrongs. Shakefpeas e s 

3. Conferring honour. r-.u* 

Then warlike kings, who for their countiy f 5 en 'sM s - 

And honourable wounds from battle brought. ; ; 

I 
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Many of thofe perfons, who put this honourable talk on me, 
were more able to perform it themfelves. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

, Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh, rather than of crime hath been, 

Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom; 

And in the mean, vouchfafe her honourable tomb. Fa. 2 >u. 

t. Not to be difgraced. . , . , - . 

Here’s a Bohemian tartar tarries the coming down of thy 
fat woman :—let her defeend, my chambers ar e honourable. Sbak. 

6. Without taint; without reproach. 

As he was honourable in all his acls, fo in this, that he took 
Joppe for an haven. I Mac. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the 
kind’s company, his caufe being juft and his quarrel bonour- 

Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit. 

The earl fent again to know if they would entertain their 
pardon, in cafe he fhould come in perfon, and affure it: they 
anfwered, they did conceive him to be fo honourable , that from 
himfelf they would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable. 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. n.f. [from honourable.] Eminence; mag¬ 
nificence; generofity. 

HoNourably. adv. [from honourable.] 

1. With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Sh. //.VIII. 

2. Magnanimoufly ; generoufly. 

After fome fix weeks diftance of time, which the king did 
honourably interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s interceffion, 
he was arraigned of high treafon, and prefently after con¬ 
demned. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. 

’Tis juft, ye gods ! and what I well deferve : 

Why did I not more honourably ftarve! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Ho'nourer. n.f [from honour.] One that honours; one that 
regards with veneration. 

I muft not here omit to do juftice to Mr. Gay, whofe zeal 
in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 

Hood, in compofition, is derived from the Saxon ])ab, in Ger¬ 
man heit , in Dutch heid. It denotes quality; character ; con¬ 
dition : as, knighthood ; childhood ; fatherhood. Sometimes it is 
ufed after the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively: as, brotherhood , a confraternity; JiJlerhood , a 
company of fillers. 

HOOD, n.f [hob, Saxon, probably from heyob, head.] 

1. The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d; 

Their hoods and lleeves the fame. Dryden's Fables. 

2 . Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. 

Undertaking fo togefture and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
{hould difeern him. Wotton. 

The lacerna came, from being a military habit, to be a 
common drefs: it had a hood, which could "be feparated or 
joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when he is not to fly. 

An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate 
to mark his degree. b 


To Hood. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in a hood. 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

2. To blind, as with a hood. 

While grace is faying, I’ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, amen. 

3. To cover. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above; 

Of it a broad extinguiflier he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Drvden 

Ho to °-r S B l nd ‘ n ' f A * u play in w),ich the P cr f°n hooded k 
to catch another, and tell the name; blindman’s buff. 

What devil was’t, 

tt , tbuS batb cozen ’^ you at bood?nan blind ? Sbak Haml 
To Ho'op- WINK. W. [hood and wink. ] 

*’ ^pklind with fomething bound over the eyes. 

1 hey willingly hood-winking themfelves from feeino; his 
vTce of ed ** ^ ° f COUra S e t0 d <=fend his foul 

■ We . ‘I 1 hln d and hood-wink him fo, that he fhall funnofbh’e 
■s earned mto the leaguer of the adverfaries. fcE 
You may 


And ™Ul u : p l!^ ur i s in . a r P acious P len ‘y> 



Th Ct S em tllC time y0U ma y fo hood-wink. Shakef. 
T) Wh ° hath been hood -wi*k'd from her birth ' 

Doth firft herfelf within death’s mirrour fee ~ - 

And 1 - e ?> n J at Chriftmafs Sports, one loft, 

5 -ood-wmk d, for a man embrace a poft. Tt t 


Davies. 


Ben. Johnfon. 


HOC 

Satan is fain to hood-wink thofe that are apt to ftart 

Decay of Pietji 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly hood-winks mens minds as to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the 

light. Locke ° 

Mufti wed Rodogune? 

Fantaftick cruelty of hood-wink'd chance ! Rowe , 

On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort. 

The hood-wink'd goddefs keeps her partial court. Garth- 

2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I’ll bring thee to, 

Shall hoed-wink this mifchance. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often the had ufed to her 
hulband’s ftiame, filling all mens ears, but his, with reproach * 
while he, hood-winked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew 
who ftruck him. Sidney. 

HOOF, n.f []?oy, Saxon; hief, Dutch.] The hard horny 
fubftance on the feet of graminivorous animals. 

With the hoofs of his horfes fhall he tread down all thy 
ftreets. Ezek. xxvi. 11.* 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as well as 
the horfe of his hofs. More's Ant'dote againjl Atheifm. 

Ho'ofed. adj. [from hoof.] Furniftied with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwifteft ; of all the 
hoofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ftrongeft. Grew's CoJ'mol. SaCi b. ii. c.-8. 

Hoof-bound, adj. [hoof and bound] 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-bound when he has a pain in the 
forefeet, occafioned by the drynefs and contraction or narrow- 
nefs of the horn of the quarters, which ftraitens the quarters 
of the heels, and oftentimes makes the horfe lame. A h of- 
bound horfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too 
near one another, infomuch that the flefti is kept too tight, 
and has not its natural extent. Farrier s Dili. 

HOOK. n.f. [ poce, Saxon; hoeck, Dutch.] 

1. Anything bent fo as to catch hold : as, alhepherd’s hook and 
pot hooks. 

This falling not, for that they had Dot far enough under¬ 
mined it, they allayed with great hooks and ftrong ropes to have 
pulled it down. Knolles. 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for fifties, and 
with which the fifti is pierced. 

Like unto golden hooks. 

That from the foolifh fifti their baits do hide. Spenfer. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought. 

They us with hooks and baits, like fifties, caught. Denham. 

3. A fnare; a trap. 

A (hop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, btfides that hook of wiving, 

Fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. Cymbeline , 

4. A fickle to reap corn. 

Peafe are commonly reaped with a hook at the end of a lono- 

_ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 

About the caldron many cooks accoii’d, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veffel boil’d. Fairy gjueen, b. ii. 

6. Any inftrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book. 

Like {lathing Bentley with his defperate hook. Pope. 

7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poft : whence the proverb* 
off the hooks, for in diforder. 

My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off o’ the hooks. Clcaveland. 
bhe was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive, eafily put 
ojj the hooks, and monftrous hard tobepleafed ao-ain. L'E/ir. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, & J 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 

8. Hook. [In hufbandry.] A field fown two years running. Ainf. 

9. Hook or Crook. One way or other; by any expedient; by 

any means direct or oblique. 1 

Which he by hook or crook had gather’d. 

And for his own inventions father’d. Hudibras, p. iii. 
He would bring him by hook or crook into his quarrel. Dr\d 

Fo Hook. v. a. [from the noun.] ' 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge j a elc he had caught was ferved up for the firft 

h‘„hTr* Ur /r g 1 OWn t0 he S ave us a lon g a ccount 
how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length 

drew it °ut upon the bank. Addifon'o Spellmor. 

2 . To intrap; to enfnare. J r 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But {he 

4 TlrZff *° T' c , Shakefpeare's Winter's Dale- 

4 - to fallen as with an hook. 

5. To be drawn by force or artifice. 

clbk h ro ,r? anyb ^ nches of the natural law nowa y redu- 
quences * ’ h °° hi in by ‘^ious confe- 

11 M Norrie. 

Ho'OKfiD. 



































































































































































































































































H O O 

Ho'oked. adj. [from hook.'] Bent; curvated. 


Gryps fignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the epi- noife. 


HOP 

Hoot. n.f [huee, French, from the verb.] Clamour; fl 10ut . 


Brown. 


thet grypus, for an booked or aquiline nofe.^ 

Now thou threaten’!!, with urijuft decree, 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 

Mean match to thine ; for dill above the reft, 

Thy book'd rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dryden. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked , to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, aiid hang¬ 
ing on the backfides of leaves. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 

Ho'okedness. n.f. [from hooked. State ot being bent like a 
hook. 

Hookno'sed. adj. [ hook and nofe.] Having the aquiline note 
rifing in the middle. 

I mayjuftly fay with the h ok-nofcd fellow of Rome there, 
Caefar, I came, faw, and overcame. Sbakef Henry IV. p.n. 

HOOP, n.f [ hoep , Dutch.] , . . 

Any thing circular by which femething elfe is bound, parti¬ 
cularly calks or barrels. 

Thou ftialt prove a ftielter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united veflel of their blood 

Shall never leak. Shakefp. Henry IV. />. ii. 

If I knew 

What hoop would hold us (launch, from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world I would purfue it. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter ? 

—About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Sbak. Mcrch. of Ven. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of iron could my fpleen contain! Dryd. juven. 

And learned Athens to our art muft ftoop. 

Could {he behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 

3. The whalebone with which women extend their petticoats; a 
farthingale. 

A petticoat without a hoop. Swift. 

At coming in you faw her ftoop ; 

The entry brulh’d againft her ho p. Swift. 

Ail that hoops are good for is to clean dirty (hoes, and to 
keep fellows at diftance. Clariffa. 

2. Any thing circular. 

I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of time, with a 
wheel or hoop of marble in his hand. Addifon on Italy. 

To Hoop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 

The three hoop'd pot (hall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink fmall beer. Sbakefpeare s H nry VI. p. 11. 

The calk for his majefty’s (hipping were hooped as a wme- 
cafk, or, haoped with iron. Raleigh sEjfays. 

2. To encircle ; to clafp ; to furround. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devife a death. Shakefp. JVinter s Tale. 

I hoop the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland. 

That (helly guard, which hops in the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occafion his miftake.. Grew s Afuf 
To Hoop. v. n. [from wcpgan or wopyan , Gothick; or houpper, 
French derived from the Gothick. This word is generally 
written' whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from 
the Gothick; and hoop , if we derive it from the French.] 
To (hout; to make an outcry by way of call or purfuit. 

To Hoop. v. a. 

1. To drive with a (hout. 

Daftard nobles 

Suffer’d me, by th’ voice of (laves, to be 

Hoop'd out of Rome. Sbakefpeare's Conolanus. 

2. To call by a (bout. 

Ho'oper. n.f. [from hoop, to inclofe with hoops.] A cooper; 

one that hoops tubs. * 

Ho'oping-cough. n.f. [or whooping-cough from b °°P* to 
(hout ] A convulfive cough, fo called from its none; the 
chine cough. 

To Hoot. v. n. [hwt, Wfidfti; huer , French.] 

1. To (bout in contempt. , , 

A number of country folks happened to pafs thereby who 
hollowed and h0.tcd2.fttx me as at the arranteft coward. Sidney. 
Matrons and girls (hall hoot at thee no more. Dryd. juv. 

2. To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our queint fports. Sbakef. Midfum. Night s Di earn. 

To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noife and lhouts. 

We lov’d him; but, like beads, 

Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters, 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will hoot ! 

That were I fet up for that wooden god 

That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 

Or the lead bird, from muting on my head. Ben. Johnfon. 
Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat and im 
poftor, if I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 


Its affertion would be entertained with the hoot of the 
rabble. Glanviltes See;,/. 

To HOP. v.n. [J)oppan, Saxon; hoppen, Dutch.] 


Sbakefpeare. 

Sbakefpeare. 

Sbakefpeare. 


To jump ; to (kip lightly. 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand. 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you (hall hop without my cuftom, fir. 

Be kind and curteous to this gentleman. 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from fpray to fpray were heard. Dr-den. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firft young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp'd about and (hort excurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryden. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, and hop 
over heated ploughlhares blindfold. C llier on Duelling 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufli hopping 
about my walks. Spectator. 

2 . To leap on one leg. 

Men with heads^like dogs, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did hop from place to place. Abbot. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs nimble or ftrong than 
the other ; to limp ; to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 

And hopping here and there, himfelf a jeft, 

Put in his word. Dryden's Homer. 

4. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 

Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Fairy <$ueen, b. ii. 
Hop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A jump ; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards at 
a hop , ftep, and jump. Addifon's Guardian. 

3. A place where meaner people dance. Ainjwcttb. 

HOP. n.f. [ hop , Dutch ; lupulus , Latin.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift about whatever is near 
themf the flowers are male and female on different plants: 
the male flower confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furrounds the (lamina, but has no petals to the flower : the 
female plants have their flowers collected into fquamofe heads, 
which grow in bunches : from each of the leafy feales is pro¬ 
duced an horned ovary, which becomes a (ingle roundilh 
feed. Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For hop poles and crotches in lopping go fave. Tuff. Husb 
The planting of hop yards is profitable for the planters, and 
confequently for the kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Hhers. 

Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boiled with the hop. Bacon’s Natural Hfttry. 

Next to thirties are hop firings, cut after the flowers ate 
gathered. Derbfs Pbjico-V* jg 

Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will be trouble 
fome to part the hop vines and the poles. Mor.tmer s: bus «” ■ 
When you water hops, on the top of every hill put Mo 
dung, which will enrich your hop hills. Mortimers h*igM 
In Kent they plant their hop gardens with app'e^ 
cherry-trees between. Mortimer ** ' 

The price of hoeing of hop &°™ d g?JggXLry. 

Za Hop poles, the largeft fort, Ihould be about twert^fo* 

long, and about nine inches in compafs. Mortimer i H 

To Hop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To impregnate with hops. t teeDino-. 

Brew in March or October, and b:f > for long Uept", 

Mortimer s ttu>uan« 

To increafe the milk, diminifhed by flelh-meat, uY. ^ 
drink not much hopped. Arbutm 0 

HOPE. n.f. [Jropa, Saxon; hope, Dutch ] wil |, 

I. Expectation of fome good; an expectation e 

pleafure. . fprout 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that ^ ^ ^ 

& Hope is that pleafure in the mind which every on t0 f 
himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enj ) ^ 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. 

When in heav’n (lie (hall his efience fee, 

This is her fov’reign good, and peifed bids; . 

Her longing, wirings, hopes, all fin id» d be, 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in this- 
Sweet hope ! kind cheat! fail fallacy . 

We are not where or what we be; 

But what and where we would be: thus art 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. 






HOP 

Faith is oppofed to infidelity, and hope to defpair. Taylor. 

Pie fought them both, but wifh’d his hap mig n 

Evefeparate: he wilh’d, but not with hope 

Of what fofeldom chanc’d: when to his w*, 

Beyond his hoye. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 

The Trojan dames 

To Pallas’ fane in long proceftion go, . 

In kies to reconcile their hcav’nly foe. Dryden s Vtrg.Mn. 

Why not comfort myfclf with the hope of what may be, as 
torment myfelf with the fear on’t ? „ LEJlrange. 

To encourage our hopes it gives us the htgheft aflurance of 
mort laftinghr.pphnefs, in cafe of obedience. Tillotfon. 

The decked really lived like one that had htW^tn an¬ 
ther life • a life which he hath now entered upon, having ex¬ 
changed hope for fight, defire for enjoyment. Atterbury. 

Young men look rather to the part age than the prefent, 
and therefore the future may have fome lopes of them, ftwtft. 

future event, or in the future conduct or 


2. Confidence 
any body. 


in a 


It is good, being put to death by men, to look for hope fr 
1.^1 ro Kp raifed ud ae:ain by him. 2 Mac.vu. 


from 

God, to be raifedVp again by him. 2 Mac. vu. 14. 

Bleffed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the Lord. 

Eccluf. xiv. 2. 

I had hope of France, 

Ev’n as I have of fertile England s foil. Sbakef Henry 

3. 1 hat which gives hope; that on which the hopes are fixed, • 
as an agent by which fomething defired may be effe£ed. 

I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers draw to her 
fuccour! which were the hope of the Strand, where (he was 
quarter’d. Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

4. The object of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain. 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope ; 

To wit, an indigefted deform’d lump Sbakef Hertry VI. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 

Muft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 

Hope. n.f. Any (loping plain between the ridges of moun¬ 
tains. Ainfworth. 

To Hope. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope for good fuccefs, according to the efficacy of the 
caufes and the inftrument; and let the hufbandman hope for a 
good harveft. - Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

My mufe, by ftorms long toft. 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft; 

And finds more favour by her ill fuccefs. 

Than (he could hope for by her happinefs. Dryden. 

Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall! 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryden. 

2 . To place confidence in futurity. 

He (hall (Lengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord. Pf xxxi. 24. 

To Hope. v.a. To expeCl with defire. 

The fun (hines hot; and if we ufe delay, 

Cold-biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Shak. Hen. VI. 

So (lands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden s Fables. 
Ho'peful. adj. [hope and full.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
obtain fuccefs; likely to come to maturity ; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 

He will advance thee: 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful fervice perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You ferve a great and gracious mafter, and there is a mod 
hopeful young prince whom you muft not defert. Bacon. 

What to the old can greater pleafure be, 

7 han hopeful and. ingenious youth to fee ? Denham. 

T hey take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 
hopeful fcholars by that time they are threefcore. Addifon. 

2 . Full of hope; full of expectation of fuccefs. This fenfe is 
now almoft confined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and ftrongly 
conceited, whatfoever they took in hand. Hooker , Pv. 


I. 


Dryden s Fub. 


Shakefp. R. If. 


H O 

»: t 

Hopefulness, n.f. [from bcfeful] Promifeof good; likili- 

Te/down beforehand certain fignatures of hgefulnefs, or 
charaflers, whereby may be timely defenbed what thedr.ld 
will prove in probability. 

Ho'peless. adj. [from hope.] 

Without hope ; without pleafing expeftation. 

Are they hi different, being ufed as figns of immodetate 

and hopelefs lamentation for the dead? Ho ^ T l t 

Alas, I am a woman, friendlefs, hpelefs! Sbakefpeare. 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wi(h, and beft advantage, us afunder ; 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d, where each 
To other fpeedy aid might lend at need .Milt. Parad. Lft, 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our (late, 

And h-pelefs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Dry den's State of Innocence. 

Hopelefs of ranfom, and condemn’d to lie 
In durance, doom’d a ling’ring death to die. 

2. Giving no hope; promifing nothing pleafing. 

The hopelefs word of never to return, 

Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. . 

PIc/per. n.f. [from hope.] One that has pleafing expectations. 

I except all bogeys, who turn the fcale, becaufe the ftrong ex- 
peClation of a good certain (alary, will outweigh the lofs by 
bad rents. Swift on the Sacramental Tejl. 

Ho'pingly. adv. [from hoping.j] With hope; with expecta¬ 
tion of good. 

One fisen of defpair is the peremptory contempt of the con¬ 
dition which is the ground of hope; the going on not only in 
terrours and amazement of confidence, but alfo boldly, hop- 
ingly , and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hammond. 

Ho'pper. n.f [from hop.] He who hops or jumps on one 
j e g Ainfworth. 

Ho'ppers. [commonly called Sco'ch hoppers.] A kind of play- 
in which the iiCtor hops on one leg. 

Ho'pper. n f [fo called becaufe it is always hopping , or in agi¬ 
tation. It is called in French, for the fame reafon, tremie or 
tremue.] 

1. The box or open frame of wood into which the corn is 
put to be ground. 

The fait of the lake Afphaltites fhooteth into perfeCt cubes : 
fometimes they are pyramidal and plain, like the hopper of 
a mill- Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill: their 
maw is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it drop by degrees into theftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Juft at the hopper will I (land, 

In my whole life I never faw grift ground. 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Betterton. 

2 . A bafket for carrying feed. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ral. adj. [from bora , Latin.] Relating to the hour. 

Howe’er reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would dill a watch remain ; 

But if the bora' orbit ceafes, 

The whole (lands dill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

Ho'rary. adj. [boraire, French; horarius, Latin.] 

1. Rebating to an hour. 

I’ll draw a figure that (hall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 

By way of horary infpeClion, 

Which fome account our word eredlion. Hndibras, p. ii. 
In his anfwer to an horary queftion, as what hour of the 
night to fet a fox-trap, he has largely difeufled, under the 
chara&er of Reynard, the manner of furprifing all (harpers. 

Tatler , N°. 56. 

2. Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos fore¬ 
told the deftruilion of his people, thereby v/as declared the 
propinquity of their defolation, and that their tranquility was 
of no longer duration than thofe horary or foon decaying frui s 
of Summer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Horde, n.f A clan ; a migratory crew of people. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh’d flavery funk. 


T , ^ —. ? Drove martial ho>de on horde with dreadful fweep* 

I was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts would en- And gave the vanquifh’d world another form. Thomf. Winter 

courage you to make trial alfo of more nice and difficult expe- HORI'ZON. n. f [ te?m. ] The line that terminates the 
nments. Boyle. TK#. r^„nui- i _1 t 



Pope's Odyffey. 


Whatever ills the friendlefs orphan bears, 

Bereav’d of parents in his infant years. 

Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain, 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. 

Hopefully, adv. [from hopeful.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to raife hope; in a promifing way. 

He left all his female kindred either matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls fons and heirs. Wott. 

I hey were ready to renew the war, and to profecute it/L;*- 
juuy, to the reduction or fuppreffion of the Iri(h. Clarendon. 

2. With hope; without defpair. This fenfe is rare. 

ft // r ° m y 2 Ur P romi ^ in g an d generous endeavours we may hope- 
"ture eXpeC ^ a con ^ 1(lerable enlargement of the hiftory of na- 

Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 


view. 


The horizon is diftinguilhed into fenfible and real : the 
fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 
mifphere. It is falfely pronounced by Sbakefpeare horizon. 

When the morning fun (hall raife his car 
Above the border of this horizon , 

We’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakefp. 
She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft this blazincr 
liar (hould firft appear, and at what time it muft be upon the 
horizon of Ireland. BacorCs Hemy V1I> 

Far in th’ horizon to the North appear’d, 

From (kirt to fkirt, a fiery region. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 

Regent of day ; and all th’ horizon round 

Inverted with bright rays. Miltm’s Paradife L eft, l. vii. 

4 ‘ The 























































































































































































H O R 

The morning lark, the meflenger of day, 

Saluted in her long the morning gray; 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright, 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight. Dryden. 
"When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that the horizon 
on every fide is nothing but foaming billows'" and floating 
mountains, it is impoflible to defcribe the agreeable horrour 
that rifes from fuch a profpedf. Addifon s Spectator* 

Horizontal, adj. [ horizontal , French, from horizon .] 

1 9 Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifen, 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 

An obelilk erected, and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguftus. Brown. 

The problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height 
is neceflary to place feveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal line in a given angle ? Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizontally, adv. [from horizontal.'] In a direction pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it neither float 
above, like lighter bodies ; but, being near in weight, lie 
fuperficially, or almoft horizontally unto it. Browns Vulg. Err. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them 
horizontally with celerity. Bentley s Sermons . 

HORN. n.f. [haurn, Gothick; )?ojin, Saxon; horn^ Dutch.] 

1. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of fome 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and ferve them for weapons. 

No beaft that hath horns hath upper teeth. Bacon sN. Hijl. 

Zetus rifes through the ground. 

Bending the bull’s tough neck with pain. 

That tofles back his horns in vain. Addtfon on Italy . 

All that procefs is no more furprifing than the eruption of 
h.rns in fome brutes, or of teeth and beard in men at certain 
periods of age. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. An inftrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 

The fquire ’gan n gher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it Ihook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
There’s a poft come from my maftcr, with his horn full of 
good news. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The goddefs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around. 

And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. Dryden. 

Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train. 

With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 

3. The extremity of the waxing or warning moon, as mentioned 
by poets. 

She blefs’d the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn , 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 

The moon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thomfon. 

4. The feelers of a fnail. Whence the proverb, To pull in the 
horns , to reprefs one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpeare. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were infhell’d when Marcius flood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolcnus. 

5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

6. Antler of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad. 

Let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn mad. Shakefpeare. 

Merchants, vent’ring through the main. 

Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras,-p. ii. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he would have 
been horn mad. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Hornbe'ak. \ n r a kind of fifli. Ainfworth. 

Hornfish. ) j 

Ho'rnbeam. n.f. [horn and boem , Dutch, for tree , from the 
hardnefs of the timber.] 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree: the katkins are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree, and 
the outward (hell of the fruit is winged. T his tree was for¬ 
merly much ufed in hedges for wildernefles and orangeries. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Miller. 

Ho'rnbook. n.f. [horn book] The firft book of children, 
covered with horn to keep it unfoiled. 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shak. Love's Labour Lojl. 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the ordi¬ 
nary road of the hornbook and primer. Locke. 

To mafter John the Englifh maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread ; 

And that the child may learn the better. 

As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior.. 


H O R 

Ho'rned. adj. [from horn.] Furnifhed with horns. 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 3 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the fhock, 
Aftonifhed both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairv Du,,* ? ; 

O, that I were *<*«»> h. 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to out-roar 
The horned herd. Shakef. Ant. and Cleats 

Thither all the horned hoft reforts, ^ ’ 

To graze the ranker mead. Denha 

1 hou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn % 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. jy , 

Ho'rner. n.f. [from horn.] One that works in horn, and fell 

horns. 

The lkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the hide made 
ufe of by homers , whereupon they fhave their horns. Grew 
Ho'rnet. n.f. [ Jtypnerce, Saxon, from its horns ] A verv 
large ftrong flinging fly, which makes its neft in hollow trees. 
Silence, in times of fufPring, is the beft; 

’Tis dangerous to difturb a hornet’s neft. Dry den- 

Hornets do mifchief to trees by breeding in them. Mcrtim 
I have often admired how hornets , that gather dry materials 
for building their nefts, have found a proper matter to <4 e 
their combs. Derham’s Pbyfico-Theoly. 

Ho'rnfoot. n.f. [born and foot.] Hoofed. 

Mad frantick man, 

That did not inly quake ! 

With homfoot horfes, and brafs wheels, 

Jove’s ftorms to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ho'rnowl. n.f. A kind of horned owl. Ainfworth . 

Ho'rnpipe. n.f. [horn and pipe.] A county dance, danced 
commonly to a horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 

That to thee many a hornpipe play’d. 

Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. Spenfer, 
There many a hornpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. Raleigh, 
Let all the quickfilver i’ the mine 
Run t’ the feet-veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpipes here 

Of Nottingham and Derbyfhire. Ben, Johnfin. 

Florinda danced the Derbyfhire hornpipe in the prefence of 
feveral friends. Tatter , N°. 106. 

Ho'rnstone. n. f. A kind of blue ftone. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rnwork. n.f. A kind of angular fortification. * 
Ho'rny. adj. [from horn.] 

1. Made of horn. 

2. Refembling horn. 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith flood, 

And faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton’s Pa, Lojl, 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Rap 

Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. Dryd. Virg 
The pineal gland was encompafled with a kind of horny 
fubftance. Addifon s Speflat. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny , like parch¬ 
ment ; but when it is thoroughly putrified, it will no longer 
concrete. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, ? 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Dryden s Ain. 
Horo'graphy. n.f. [ horographie , Fr. wgoo and «•] n 
account of the hours. , 

Ho'rologe. 1 n. f. [horologiusn, Latin.] Any inftrument t a 
Ho'rology. 3 tells the hour : as a clock; a watch; an our 
glafs. 

’Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep; 

He’ll watch the horologe a double fet, n , ,, 

If drink rock not his cradle. ShakefpearesUtbe^ 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, i at m , 
fured the hours not only by drops of water in gla ; es, _ c * 
clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glafles, called clepfammia. r 
HoroNietry. n.f. [horemetrie, French; wgx and 

art of meafuring hours. . . ijf c0 . 

It is no eafy wonder how the horemetry of antiqui) 
vered not this artifice. Brown s l u ^ ^ 

HoRoscope. n.f [horofeope, French; toooo-xovs&f 

figuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

__*1mnft numbers con 


ccnjun&ion which is found at his birth ? r “ 0 p. 

A proportion of the horofeope unto the feventh ou > ^ 
pofite figns every feventh year, oppreffeth living na u 
Him born beneath a boding horofeope , 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a fhop, ,7 ’ uven . 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchool. 0 
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The Greek names this the horofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech’s Miami. 
They underftood the planets and the zodiack by inftincl, 
and fell to drawing fchemes of their o;vn horofeopes in the fame 
duft they fprung out of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

HORRIBLE, adj. [ horrible , French; horribilis , Lat.] Dread¬ 
ful ; terrible; fhocking; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affe&eth the eye much with difpleafure : there be 
fights that are horrible , becaufe they excite the memory of 
things that are odious or fearful. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting with a per- 
fuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firft 
the moft defireable, and the latter the moft horrible to human 
apprehenfion. South’s Sermons. 

Ho'rribleness. n.f. [from horrible.] Dreadfulnefs; hideouf- 
nefs; terriblenefs ; fearfulnefs. 

Ho rribly, adv. [from horrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 

Horribly loud. Milton s Agonijles. 

2. To a dreadful degree. 

The contagion of thefe ill precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly infedls children. Locke. 

HORRID, adj. [ horridus , Latin.] 

1. Hideous ; dreadful; fhocking. 

Oh! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. Shocking; offenfive; unpleafing: in womens cant. 

Already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough ; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. Dry. 
HoNridness. n.f. [frqm horrid] Hideoufnefs ; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take away 
fuch a man’s life, and the confeflor reprefents the horridnefs 
of the fact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond. 

Ho rrifick. adj. [horrificus, Latin.] Caufing horrour. 

His jaws horrifick , arm’d with three-fold fate. 

Here dwells the direful fhark. Thomfon’s Summer 

Horrisonous. adj. [borrifonus, Latin.] Sounding dread- 

r T J ^ 'r ci T Dipt. 

Horrour. n f. [ horror , Latin; horreur, French.] 

1. T errour mixed with deteftation; a paflion compounded of 
fear and hate, both ftrong. 

Oyer them fad horrour , with grim hue, 

Lid always foar, beating his iron wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

The hateful meffengers of heavy things. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I have fupt full with horrours ; 

Diienefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts 

Cannot once ftart me. _ Sliahfptare’s Macbith. 

XJoubtlels all fouls have a iurviving thought, 

I iierefore of death we think with quiet mind; 

But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 

A trembling horrour in our fouls we find. & Davies. 

Me damp horrour chill’d 

At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold. Milton. 
iJeep horrour feizes ev’ry human breaft; 

1 heir pride is humbled, and their fear confeft. Dryden 

2. Gloom; drearinefs. ^ryaen. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 
blades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 
deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
nd breathes a browner horrour on the woods. p 0 b/> 

3 ‘ ~ n me ^ lcine *] Such a fhuddering or quivering as precedes 
gue-ht; a lenfe of fhuddering or fhrinking. Quincy. 

the f D '°f Je f tS ° f - thC fenfeS ’ which are ve U oflenfive, do caufe 
the fpints to retire; and, upon their flight, the parts are in 

d°afion Zlont^ ^ f ° ^ thei » ^repi- 

HORSE. [topr> Saxon.] 5 

'■ rtT^ qUadrUIled ’ ufed in ™> “d taught and car- 

O'" 

Duncan’s horfes, the minions of the race, 

urn d wild in nature, broke their flails. Sbahffi Macbeth 

A horje a horfi! my kingdom for a horfc l Shah Am 

Bite W r°tt„ f t my/ ^’ 

TlI l fo 4 C feafo ig f i •'“ ;ntaUr ’,^ Autu ™^l 4 tsmai 1 t^ W 

IvnJS 011 fuit,n g to the man ■ 5 

WithS mte ? ft r ri L ng g° at -HHiars the horfi 

W- ii ’ maices him an uneafy courfe. Crrcrh 

of that ide a a wMch 44 rUCh “ ° ne as comes not U P to the fize 

to horfes. have 111 our mmds to belong ordinarily 

Locke. 
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... • 1 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftarice, which is formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a fingular termination^ 
for horfes, horfemen, or cavalry. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Shak. Macb. 
The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horfe and foot, for the repulfing of the enemy at their 
landing. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

If they had lenovtm that all the king’s horfe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their horfe. Clarendon, b.vuu 

Th’ Arcadian horfe 

With ill fuccefs engage the Latin force. . Dryden’s /En. 

3. Something on which any thing is fupported : as, a horfe to dry 
linnen on. 

4. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by way of punifh- 
ment. It is fometimes called a timber-mare. 

5. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies fomething large or 
coarfe : as, a horfeface , a face of which the features are large 
and indelicate. 

To Horse, v. a. [from the noun;] 

1. 7 ’o mount upon a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as in good faith I thought with myfelf, 
if that were thrift, I wiftit none of my friends or fubjebls ever 
to thrive. Sidney , b. ii. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfalvo, the 
great captain, a gentleman proudly horfed and arme’d : Diego 
deMendoza afked the great captain, Who’s this? Who a"n- 
fwered. It is St. Ermin, who never appears but after the 
ftorm. Bacon’s Apophthegms* 

2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride arty thing. 

Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are fmother’d, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare. 

4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horfe more mares than your own, you 
muft feed him well. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Horseback, n.f. [horfe and back.] The feat of the rider; 
the ftate of being on a horfe. 

I’ve feen the French, 

And they can well on horfeback. Shakefpeare 5 Hamlet . 

I faw them falute on horfeback , 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
He fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; in 
which notwithftanding he was on horfeback. Brown’sVul. Err. 
When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on horfeback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryd. Juvenal: 
If your ramble was on horfeback , I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. „ Swift to Gay. 

Horsebea'n. n.f [horje and bean. j A fmall bean ufuallv 
given to horfes. 1 

Only the fmall horfebean is propagated by the plough. Mart, 
IIo rseblock. n.f. [horfe and block.] A block on which they 
climb to a horfe. % 7 

H 'horfes 0 ^’ ^ A b ° at Ufed in fen 7 in g 

H horfes f^ ^ A ^ emp, ° yed “ 

Some horfeboys, being awake, difeovered them by the fire in 
their matches. KnotU y s HiJ1 ’ h r 

Ho rsebreaker. tt.fi [horfi and break .] One whife employ¬ 
ment it is to tame horfes to the faddle. employ 

tamefof wild heal 3 " 6 b0m cha ~cers, hsrfibreahrs and 

HorsecheW, n.f. ihorfi and chef nut.} A plant. 

fift o w! gltated 0r fin = ered leaves: the dowers, which con- 
I ^ Q ^ aveSj are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
. n ere are ma ^ e an< ^ female upon the fame fpike • 

the female flowers are fucceeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly hulks. Their whole year’s flioot , 

performed in three weeks time, after which it does 7 

than increafe in bulk, and become 0,0^ ; and a ll thoT^ 

• Cl P K rt the Summer is occupied in formino- an d ftren^thenl 
ing the buds for the next year’s fhoots. Miller ^ 

ftandard. bri " S “ thC *"****> which grows' into a goodly 

Ho'rsecourser. n.f [horfi and cm-Or m ~ er '. s 

from horfi and cofe, an old Scotch word, 4 kh fifT^ “ 
change; and it fhould therefore hr tLimi ^ hlch Signifies to 
The word now ufed in Scotland is A r ^ be Wnt bor f eco f er - 
jockey, feller, or rather charter I 

j 16 that fel,s horfo L" 

a. Ade^erinTorfe ? 5 “ ^ for the race. 

A FWtinVbttf'h^ ‘fefo °m ff hi$ ^ ^ 

11 N & ^ 1 man y crowns, upon 

condition 
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Condition to pay half down : the horfecourfer comes to him 
next morning for the remainder L Fftrange. 

Ho'rsecrab. n.f. A kind of fifh. Ainfworth. 

HoRSECu'cumber. n.J. [horfe and cucumber.'] A plant. 

The horfecucumber is the large green cucumber, and the belt 
for the table, green out of the garden. Mortimer. 

Ho'rsedung. n.f. [horfe and dung .] The excrements of 

horfes. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered clofe, let it rot in hot 

horfe ding. Peacham on Drawing. 

Horsee'mmet. n. f. [ horfe and emmet.'] Ant of a large kind. 
Hc/rsefl e sH k n.f [horfe and fejh.] The flefh of horfes. 

The Chinefe eat horfefejh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have colts flefh baked. Bacon's Natural Hijfory. 

An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a 
good piece of horfeflejh that he had in his eye; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. B Ejirange. 

Ho'rsefl y. n f. [horfe and f.y ] A fly that flings horfes, and 

fucks their blood. 

Ho'rsefoot. n.f. An herb The fame with coltsfoot. Ain]. 
Ho'rseh air. n. f. [horfe and hair.] 1 he hair of ^ horfes. 

His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving horfehatr. Dryden i Mn. 

Ho'rseheel. n.J. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Horselaugh, n.f [horfe and laugh.] A loud violent rude 
laugh. 

A horfFaugh , if you pleafe, at honefty; 

A joke on Jekyl. Pope. 

HoRseleech. n. f [horfe and leech. J 

1. A great leech that bites horfes. 

The horfeleech hath two daughters, crying give, give. Prov. 

Let us to France; like horfeleeches , my boys, 

The very blood to fuck. Shake/peare s Henry V. 

2 . A farrier. . . Asnfworth. 

Ho'rselitter. n. f. [horfe and litter.'] A carnage hung upon 

poles between two horfes, in which the perfon carried lyes 

He that before thought he might command the waves of the 
fea, was now caft on the ground, and carried in an horfe- 

■litter. 2 MaC ' lX ‘ 8 * 

Ho'rseman. n.f. [horfe and man.] 

1. One lkilled in riding. - 

A fkilful horfeman , and a huntfman bred. Dryden s Ain. 

2 . One that ferves in wars on horfeback. 

Encounters between horfemen on the one fide, and foot on 
the other, are feldom with extremity of danger; becaufe as 
horfemen can hardly break a battle on foot, fo men on foot can¬ 
not poflibly chafe horfemen. Hayward. 

In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a horje- 
man received yearly tria millia arts , and a foot-foldier one 
mille; that is, more than fix-pence a day to a horfeman , 
and two-pence a day to a foot-foldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
o. A rider; a man on horfeback. 

With defending fhow’rs of brimftone hr d, 

The wild Barbarian in the ftorm expir’d; 

Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag’d. 

And fpurr’d the fteed in equal flames engag’d. Addijon. 

A horfeman' s coat fhall hide 

Thy taper fhape, and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

Ho'rsemanship. n.f. [from horfeman.] The art of riding; 

the art of managing a horfe. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds. 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanjhip. Shak H. IV. 
They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or hor j™™~ 

JniP {iis majefty, to {hew his horfemanjhip , flaughtered two 
r three of his fubjeds. . A / dl f on s Freeholder. 

Peers grew proud, in horfemanjhip t excel; 
Newmarket’s glory rofe, as Britain’s fell. Fope. 

Ho'rs marten, n.f. A kind of large bee. 

Ho'rsematch. n. f. A bird. Amjworth. 

Ho'rsemeat. n.f. [horfe and meat ] Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet the y 
ones that are ufed for horfemeat are ripe laft. esc. j. . v • 
HoRsemint. n.f. A large coarfe mint. 

HoRsemuscle. n.f. A large mufcle. , , , . 

The great horjemufcle , with the fine fhell, that breedeth in 
ponds, do not only gape and fhut as the oyfters °> T|^ re ‘ 
move from one place to another. Bacon s Natural Plijsory. 
HoRseplay. n.f. [horfe and play.] Coarfe, roug , rugge 

* He is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery, and comes 
to battle like a di&ator from the plough. Dryd. Fab. Prejace . 
Ho'rsepond. n.f. [horfe and pond.] A pond for horles. 
Horsera'ce. n.f. [horfe and race.] A match of horfes in 

In horferaces men are curious to forefee that there be not the 
leaft weight upon the one horfe more than upon the other. 

c 5 * Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 


or 
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Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunefhip, entertained th* 
people with a horferace. Addifon on ancient Medal's 

Horseradish, n.f [horfe and radijh. J A root acrid and 
biting: a fpecies of feurvygrafs. 

Horferadijh is increafed by fprouts fpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken off. Mortimer 
Stomachicks are the crelfe acrids;, as horferadijh and feurvv- 
grafs, infiifed in wine. Floyer on the Humours . 

Ho'rseshoe. n.f [horfe andJboe.] 

1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d glowing hot in 
that furge, like a horfejhoe. Sbakefp. Merry Wives ofWjndfir, 

2. An herb. Ainjwmh. 

Horsestea'ler. n.f [horfe and Jleal.] A thief who takes 

away horfes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a horfejlealer ; but for his verity 
in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a 
worm-eaten nut. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

HoRsetail. n.f. A plant. 

HoRsetongue. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

HoRsEWAY; n.f. [horfe and way.] A broad Way by which 
horfes may travel. 

Know’ll: thou the way to Dover ? 

—Both ftile and gate, ho feway and footpath. Shak. K.Lear. 
Hortaction, n f [hortatio , Latin.] 1 he act of exhorting; 

a hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to fomething. 
Ho'rtative. n.f [from hortor, Latin.] Exhortation; pre¬ 
cept by which one incites or animates. 

Generals commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of 
their wives and children. Bacon, EJjdy 8. 

IIo'rtatory. adj. [from hortor, Latin.] Encouraging; ani¬ 
mating; advifing to any thing : ufed of precepts, not of per- 
fons; a hortatory fpeech, not a hortatory fpeaker. 
Horticulture, n.f. [hortus and cultura, Latin.] The art 
of cultivating gardens. 

HoRtulan. adj. [hortulanus, Latin.] Belonging to a garden. 
This feventh edition of my hortulan kalemlar is yours. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Ho'sanna. n.f [oeroevva.] An exclamation of praife to God. 
Through the vaft of heav’n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hofanna to the High eft. Milton's Paradife LJl, h. vi. 

The publick entrance which Chrift made into Jerufalem 
was celebrated with the h fanna's and acclamations of the 
people. Fides's Sermons. 

HOSE. n.f. plur. hofen. []x>ya, Saxon; hofan, Welfh; ojfan, 
Erfe, ojfanen , plur. chaufje , trench.] , 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid’s hofe. Sbakefpeare. 

Here’s an Englifh taylor come hither for Healing out of a 
French hofe. Shaiefpeare's Machth. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, hojm, hats, and other 
garments, and caft into the midft of the burning fiery fur¬ 
nace. . Dam hi. 21. 

He crofs examin’d both our hofe , 

And plunder’d all we had to lofe. Hudibras , p. ii. cent, y 

2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his hope ; 

And you, being in love, cannot fee to put on 
Your hofe. Shakef Fwo Gentlemen of Verona, 

Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves? Gay’s ?afimls. 

Ho'sier. n.f. [from hofe.] One who fells ftockmgs. 

You are as arrant a cockney as any hofter in Cheapiide. 

Swift to bay. 

HO'SPITABLE. adj. [ hofpitabilis , Latin.] Giving entertain¬ 
ment to ftrangers; kind to Grangers. 

I’m your holt: 

With robbers hands my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Sbakefp. K.r, g U*. 

Receive the (hip-wreck'd on your friendly Ihore:, ^ 

With hofpitable rites relieve the poor. Drw t0 

Ho'spita ELY. adv. [ from bojpitabie. J V, ith k 
ftrangers. 

Ye thus hofpitably live, _ p ri >. 

And ftrangers with good cheer receive. 

The former liveth as pioufly and hojpitabl. as the other .**j 
HO'SPITAL. n.f [hojl ital. French 0 f the 


A place built for the reception of the lick, 

poor. . -jutre when 

They who were fo careful to beftow them in ^ ^ 
they were young, would be fo good as to pro\ i y/ otm , 
in fom ebofpital when they are old. ... j oW hand- 

I am about to build an hoj'pital , which I wi 
fomely for twelve old hufbandmen. acciJ 0 i 

2. A place for fhelter or entertainment. 

They fpy’d a goodly caftle, plac d 
Foreby a river in a pleafant dale, 

Which chufing for that evening’s hofpital , _ b ^ 

They thither march’d. The ipractice ^ 

HospitaRity. n.f. [kofpitalite , French, j 

entertaining ftrangers. The 
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The Lacedemonians forbidding all accefs of ftrangers intd 
their coafts, are, in that refpe<ft, defervedly blamed, as being 
enemies to that hofpitality which, for common humanity fake, 
all the nations on earth fhould embrace. Hooker , b. l. 

My mafter is of a churlifh difpofition. 

And little recks to find the way to heav’n 
By doing deeds of hofpitality. Sbakefp. As you like. it. 

How has this fpirit of fa&ion broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hofpitality ? _ # Swift. 

Ho'spitaller. n.f [ hofpitallier , French; hofpitalarius , low 
Latin, from hofpital.] One refiding in an hofpital in order 
to receive the poor or ftranger. 

The firft they reckon fuch as were granted to the hofpitallers 
in titulum beneficii. A^p's Par ergon. 

To Ho'spitate. v. a. [hofpitor, Latin.] To refide under the 
roof of another. 

That always chufes an empty fliellj and this hofpitates with 
the living animal in the fame fhell. Grew's Mufeeum. 

HOST. n.f. [bojle, French; hojpes, hofpitis, Latin.] 

1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either guefts or hofls with long 
fpeeches, ’till the mouth of hunger be flopped. Sidney . 

Here, father, take the fhadow of this tree 
For your good hojl. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. The landlord cf an inn. 

Time’s like a fafhionable hojl , 

That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand j 
But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the coiner. Sbakefp. Froilus and Crejftda. 

The frighted friend arofe by break of day. 

And found the ftall where late his fellow lay; 

Then of his impious hojl enquiring more. 

Was anfwer’d that his gueft was gone before. Dryden. 

3. [From hoflis , Latin.] An army; numbers aflembled for 
war. 

Let ev’ry foldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him; thereby fhall we fhadow 

The numbers of our hojl. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hojl , 

And craze your chariot-wheels. Milton's Paradife Lofl i b. i. 

After thefe came arm’d, with fpear and fhield, 

An hojl fo great as cover’d all the field. Dryden. 

4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious meflage 
An hojl of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themfelves, when they be felt. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

5. [Hoflia, Latin; hoflie , French.] The facrificeof the mafs in 
the Romifh church; the confecrated wafer. 

To Host. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To take up entertainment. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we 
And ftay there, Dromio, ’till I come to thee. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To encounter in battle. 

Strange to us it feem’d 
At firft, that angel fhould with angel war. 

And in fierce hoflings meet. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

From his loins 

New authors of diflenfion fpring; from him 
Two branches, that in hofling long contend 
For fov’reign fway p m 

3. 1 o review a body of men ; to mufter. 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers to the 
general^r Spenfer on Irelaad, 

Hostage, n.f [i/lage, French.] One given in pledge for 
fecurity of performance of conditions. 

Your hojl ages I have, fo have you mine ; 

And we ftiall talk before we fight. Shakef. Ant. andCleopat. 

■ U ° thlS me ^ a g e honourably; 
p j ^ ^ 3nC * ° n for his fafety. 

Bid him demand what pledge will pleafe him beft. Shakefp. 

tuU f at n ath Wlfe and chlld,en > hath given kojlages to fit- 

virtue orm^icL lmped,ments t0 “terprifes, either of 

? lley who marry give hojlages to the publick, that’they wffl 
not attempt the rum or difturb the peace of it. Attlluf 
■ e ®-° mans having feized a great number of ho/lages ac" 
How 7 W their refolution - MnftiColl. 

Ho'stei.rv. \ [ho/lel, hojlelerie. French.] An inn. Ainf. 

ostess. n.f. [hojlejfe, French, from hoJlA A female hofl- 
a woman that gives entertainment. J J hoft » 

Fair and noble hojlefs, 

e are your gueft to-night. Sbakefpeare^ Macbeth. - 

Ye were beaten out of door. 

And rail d upon the hojlefs of the houfe c r. 

Err as kind an kojtefs as you have been o Sh ? h J? eare - 
never fail 0 f another hufband. 7177 7 

hoftefs. n f ‘ [fr ° m The charaaer of an 

The ? r, i] ! 1 fllould take on me 

Jlefs-jhip O th day; you’re welcome, firs. Sbakefp. 


HOT 

» r 

HOSTILE, adj. [hojliUs, Latin.] Adverfe; oppofite; fuitabls 
to an enemy. 

He has now at laft 

Giv’n hojlile ftrokes, and that not in the prefence 
Of dreaded juftice, but on the niinifters 
That do diftribute it. Shakef. Coriolaiius. 

Fierce Juno’s hate. 

Added to hojlile force, fhall urge thy fate. Dryden's 7 En. 

Hostility, n. f. [hojli.ite, Fr. from hoiiile:] The pradices 
of an open enemy; open war; oppofition in war. 

Neither by treafon nor hJhlity 
To fek to put me down, and reign thyfelf. Sbakefp HN 1 . 
Hoflility being thus fufpended with Ftattce, preparation was 
made for War againft Scotland. Hayward. 

What peace can we return, 

But, to ourpow’r, hoflility and hate, 

Untam’d reludlance and revenge ? Milt. Parad. Ldjl , b. iL 
In this bloody difpute we have fhewed ourfelves fair, nay, 
generous adyerfaries; and have carried on even ouf hojiilities 
with humanity. Atterbwy's Sermons. 

Ho'stler. n.J. [ hofeller , from hojl'el.] One who has the care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is want of 
convenient inns for lodging travellers on horfeback, and 
hojllers to tend their horfes by the way. Spenfer on Ireland. 
HO'STRY. n.f. [corrupted from hojlelry.] A place where the 
horfes of guefts are kept. 

Swift rivers are with fudden ice conftrain’d, 

And ftudded wheels are on its back fuftain’d; 

An ho fry now for waggons, which before 
Tall fliips of burden on its bofom bore. Dryden's Geor 

HOT. adj. [J?at., Saxon; hat, Scottifb.J 

1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of heat; contrary to 
cold; fiery. 

What is thy name ? 

-Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 

— No, though thou call’ft thyfelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The great breezes which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the world, produceth, 
do refrigerate; and therefore, in thofe parts, noon is nothino- 
fo hot as about nine in the forenoon. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Black fubftances do fooneft of all others become hot in the 
fun’s light, and burn; which effe# mav proceed partly from 
the multitude of refraaions in a little room,, and partly from 
eafy commotion of fo very fma 11 corpufcles. ‘ Newton's Opt. 

2. Lultful; lewd. r 

What hotter hours, 

Unregifter’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick'd out. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Now the hot blooded gods aflift me! remember, Jove, thou 
was t a bull for thy Europa. Shakefb 

3 ‘humi 1 n § g y aff€aed by fCnflble ^ Ualities: in alluf “>n to dogs 

Nor law, nor checks of confcience will he hear. 

When in hot feent of gain and full career. Dryden 

4* Violent; furious; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had warning of 
our coming, and had put themfelves in their full ftren«th, was 

hath been* knowm CrViCeS> ^ m ° ft ^ 

He refolved to ftorm ; but his foldiers declinedTat hotkT- 
vice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon, b. viii. 

rpj °r 5 0l l r V h f Cry d,reds us ’ when we fi>und 
Th afTault fo hot, as if ’twere only there. Denham. 

Uur army 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden 

5 * Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 

A 771 ’ j n me ’ lord Mortimer » you ate as flow* 

As to lord Percy is on fire to go. Sbakefp. Henry IV ■ 
Nature to youth hot raflinefs doth difpenfe, ' 

But w,tli cold prudence age doth recompenfe. Denham 

rofd-F “ 1S j mpat ' ent ’ ho *s avengeful; ^neas, patient' 

6. EagerTkeen in d 2 e' ° f hiSPe ° ple ' ^ ^ 

not fenoufly examine their tenets. P urei} ^ ould 

l Qy° th Ralph, a jointure, 

7• Pi w Tcrw! him have f ° hA a mind her - Hudibra,. 
HO ofdun g ” i/ A bed 0f earth made by the fermentation 

old?nd weCj tht w’astid^nTba^alf 
Preferve the hotbed as much at nnKhF’ f 5 ^ at - Fuji ory. 
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You {hall find ’em either hotbrain*d youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Hotcc/ckles. n.f [kautes ccquilles, French.] A play in which 
one covers his eyes, and gueifes who ftrikes him. 

The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockies ; for that was 
by pinching, not by ftriking. Arbutbn. and Pope s Mar. Scj'ibl. 

As at hotcockies once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifehief in her eye. Gay s Paft. 
Hothea'ded. adj. [ hot and head.] Vehement; violent; 
paflionate. 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a {land¬ 
ing army and publickliberty; nor a hotheaded , crackbrained 
coxcomb forward for a fcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 
Ho'thouse, n.f. \_hot and houfe .] 

1. A bagnio ; a place to fweat and cup in. 

Now flie profefies a hothoufe , which, I think, is a very ill 
houfe too. Shak. Meafure for Meafure . 

2. A brothel. 

Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 

A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 

Tells you it is a hothoufe ; fo it may. 

And flill be a whorehoufe : th’ are fynonyma. Ben. Johnfon. 
Ho'tly. cdv. [from hot.] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

2. Violently ; vehemently. 

The flag was in the end fo hotly purfued, that he was driven 
to make courage of defpair. Sidney. 

I do conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious {Irength I did 

Contend againfl thy valour. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The enemy, now at hand, began hotly to fkirmifli in divers 
places with the Chriflians. Knolless Hijlory of the Turks. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly agitated, I 
doubt whether it be not a nominal difpute. Boyle. 

3. Luftfully. 

Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 

And largely drink, becaufe on fait they feed. Dryden. 

Hotmou'thed. adj. \_hot and mouth . ] Headftrong; ungo¬ 
vernable. 

I fear my people’s faith, 

That hotmouth'd beaft that bears againfl the curb, 

Hard to be broken. Dryden*s Spanijh Fryar. 

Ho'tness. n.f. [from hot.] Heat; violence; fury. 
Ho'tchpotch. n.f. [hache en poche, French; or hachee en pot , 
French, as Camden has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the 
former corruption is now generally ufed.] A mingled hafh ; 
a mixture. 

Such patching maketh Littleton’s hotchpot of our tongue, 
and, in effedl, brings the fame rather to a Babellifh confufion 
than any one entire language. Camden*s Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever unpleafant to 
the eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch of many taftes is unplea¬ 
fant to the tafte. Bacon*s Natural Hijlory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain; 

But a mafli’d heap, a hotchpotch of the {lain. Dryd. Juvenal . 
Ho'tspur. n.f. [hot an<\fpur.] 

1. A man violent, paflionate, precipitate and heady. 

My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot; 

It hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain’d hotfpur y govern’d by a fpleen. Shakef. H. IV. 
Wars are begun by hairbrained dillolute captains, parafitical 
fawners, unquiet hotfpurs , and reftlefs innovators; Burton. 
2 A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 

Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in gardens, the hotfpur 
is the fpeedieft of any in growth. Mortimer*s Husbandry. 
Ho'tspurred. adj . [from hotfpur . J Vehement; ra{h; 
heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or Venus like that hotfpurred Harpalice in Virgil, 
this proceedeth from a fenfelefs judgment. Peacham. 

JfbvE. The preterite of heave. 

Ho'vel. n.f. [Diminutive of pope, houfe, Saxon.] 

1. A fhed open on thefides, and covered overhead. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a roome, 

To flacke on the peafe, when harveft fhall come. Tuffer. 
If you make a large hovel, thatched, over fome quantity of 
ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed faltpetre. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
Your bay it is mow’d, your corn it is reap’d, 

Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d. Dryden. 

2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them and milk them, and do all 
the dairy-work in fuch forry hovels and Iheds as they build to 
inhabit in during the Summer. Ray on the Creation . 

To Ho'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] To (belter in an hovel. 
And was’t thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn, 

In {hort and mufty llraw ? Shakefpeare*s King Lear. 
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Ko'ven. part. paff. [from heave.] Raifed; fwelled ; tumefied 
Tom Piper hath haven and puffed up cheeks; Q * 

If cheefe be fo hoven , make Ciife to feek creeks. * 'fuff 
To Ho'ver. v. n. [ hovio , to hang over, Welfli ] 

1. To hang in the air over head, without flying off one wav 

other. uy 0r 

Some fiery devil hovers in the Iky, 

And pours down mifehief. Shak. King J 0 J m 

Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes! J ' U 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother’s lamentation. Shak. Ricbard\\\\ 
A hovering mill came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. Dryden*s /En 

Great flights of birds are hovering about the brido-e, and 
fettling upon it. Addifon*s Spectator, 

’Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ring walls; 

Hovers a-while upon the fad remains, 

Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains. 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 

Impatient to regain her native fkies. p r \ cr> 

Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light, 

Hover, and catch the {hooting liars by night. P 0 p (t 

2. To {land in fufpenfe or expectation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him; for that h« 
daily looketh after change and alteration, and hoveretb in ex¬ 
pectation of new worlds. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. To wander about one place. 

We fee fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great an army, 
hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addifon. 

The truth and certainty is feen, and the mind fully poffefles 
itfelf of it; in the other, it only hovers about it. Locke, 
Hough, n.f. [^05, Saxon.] 

1. The lower part of the thigh. 

Blood {hall be from the fword unto the belly, and dung of 
men unto the camel’s hough. 2 Efd. xiii. 36. 

2. [Hue, French.] An adz; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by houghs and an ax, 
could cut a god out of a tree ? Stillingfieet, 

To Hough, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hamllring; to difable by cutting the finews of the ham. 

Thou {halt hough their horfes. Jof. ii. 6. 

2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 

3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See To Hawk. 

Neither could we hough or fpit from us; much lefs could 
we fneeze or cough. Grew* s Cofmol. Sac. b. i. 

Ho'ulet. n.f. The vulgar name for an owl. The Scots and 
northern counties Hill retain it. 

Hoult. n.f. [ ])oh, Saxon.] Afmallwood. Obfolete. 

Or as the wind, in hoults and fhady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 
HOUND, n.f. [ j^unb, Saxon; hund, Scottifh. ] A dog ufed 
in the chafe. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth . 

Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeferving hound. 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to ground. Dryd. 

The kind fpaniel and the faithful hound, 

Likeft that fox in ftiape and fpecies found, 

Purfues the noted path and covets home. Drier. 

To Hound, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fet on the chafe. 

God isfaid to harden the heart permiflively, but not ope¬ 
ratively nor effectively ; as he who only lets loofe a gre) oun 
out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. bram • 

2. To hunt; to purfue. .,. 

If the wolves had been hounded by tygers, theyfhould M 

worried them. L ,^ 

Ho'undfish. n.f Akindoffifh. > 
Houndsto'ngue. n.f. [cynogloffum, Latin.] A plan . 

The cup of the flower confiils of one leaf, deeply 
five parts: the flower confiils of one leaf, is funne- P » 
and cut into five fegments: the pointal, which ari es ^ 
bottom of the flower, changes into a fruit compoleo 10 ^ 

rough, each for the moll part burry cells, and con 

flat feed affixed to a pyramidal and quadrilateral placenw. 

proper feafon to take the roots up is foon after 
decay. Miller. 

Ho'undtree. n.f A kind of tree. 

Houp. n.f. [upupa, Latin.] The puet.^ 

HOUR. n.f. [heure, French; hora, Latin.] re of ^ 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; the pa 
minutes. 

See the minutes how they run : 

I-Iow many makes the hour full compleat, 

Plow many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finilh up the year, . , « & 
How many years a mortal man may live. ; Jr 

2 . A particular time. Vexation 
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Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That funder’d friends greet in the hour of death. Shak'efp i 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

We’ll fpend it in fome words upon that bufmefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

The confcious wretch mufl all his arts reveal. 

From the firfl moment of^his vital breath. 

To his lafl hour of unrepenting death. Dryden*s Mn. 

7. The time as marked by the clock. 

The hour runs through the roughell day. Shakefpeare. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept 
good hours. Tatler, N°. 88. 

They are as loud any hour of the morning, as our own 
countrymen at midnight. Addtfons Guardian. 

PIo'urglass. n.f [hour and glafs.] 

j. A glafs filled with fand, which, running through a narrow 
hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, known to be a morning better by the hour- 
glafs than by the day’s clearnefs. Sidney. 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
dock or hourglafs than with it; for the mind doth value every 
moment. Bacon. 

O, recoiled your thoughts ! 

Shake not his hourglafs , when his hafly fand 
Is ebbing to the lafl. Dryden*s Spanijh Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of fpe iking rather affeCted than 
elegant. 

We, within the hourglafs of two months, have won one 
town, and overthrown great forces in the field. Bacon. 

Ho'urly. adj. [from hour.] Happening or done every hour ; 
frequent; often repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes how many nights he had been gone, 

Obferves the vvaining moon with hourly view. 

Numbers her age, and wifhes for a new. Dryden. 

We mufl live in hourly expedation of having thofe troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us Swift. 

Ho'urly. adv. [from hour.] Every hour; frequently. 

She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 

And hourly call her miflrefs. Shak. All*s ivell that ends well. 

Our eflate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

They with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft; hourly conceiv’d, 

And hourly born, with forrow infinite 

To me ! Milton*s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

? Great was their flrife, which hourly was renew’d, 

’Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryden. 

H. u'rplate. n.f [hour and plate.] The dial; the plate on 
which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are inferibed. 

If eyes could not view the hand, and the charaders 
of the hourplate , and thereby at a diftance fee what o’clock 
it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
nefs. 1 Locke 

HOUSE, n.f. [buy, Saxon; huys, Dutch; hufe, Scottifh ] * 

I. A place wherein a man lives ; a place of human abode. 

Sparrows mufl not build in his houfe eaves. Shakefpeare 
Houfes are built to live in, not to look on ; therefore let ufe 
be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be 

In a houfe the doors are moveable, and the rooms fquare; 
yet the houfe is neither moveable nor fquare. Wntu 

2. Any place of abode. ^ am% 

1 he bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome flench, 

9 Pi,/ 6 from their l lves and houfes driven away. Shakefpeare. 
3 - or ftudious perfons L in ~» 
1 ^ od ° fiu - s ar 'i.''e d at a religious hovfe in the city, where 

nowConnannarcfided. JddifiA LtfX 

4 - Hie manner of living; the table. V^aur. 

uponma P dam miferable/wA bUt the Wame Was laid wh <% 

be the celeftiaTZ>; thXX^fo^ ceSftiaTw” 

Scefthafant'ate Ihem.^ habitati ° nS ° f intdl f $ 

6. FamUyjof anceftors, defendants, and kindred; rt ^ 

T J h r r< ; d r ? fe and the white are on his face, 

1 he fatal colours of our flrivin? hov/p r <?/ 1 r tt 
An ignominious ranfom anTLT ^ VL 

Atl of two houfes ; lawful mercy fure 

B^l^ng myhft W dC u mpti ° n - *** Meafure. 

patrimonies of your houfe mav^^ ^ raC ? S accefl i°n to the 
feiture. } Jh 1 ma ? Pc . em £ ° have made a for- 

A poet is not born in ev’ry race^” 1 Dedicatim - 

Two of a houfe few ages ca/afford, 

U t0 Perf0nn ’ an0thcr » record. Drydef , s ^ 
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A body of the parliament; the lords or commons boUFdivel}* 
confidered. . 

Nor were the crimes objedled againfl: him fo clear, as to give 
convincing fatisfadlion to the major part of both houfes , efpe- 
cially that of the lords. King Charles. 

To House, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. 

Palladius wifhed him to houfe all the Helots, arid make them- 
felves mafters of the gates. Sidney. 

Upon the North-fea a valley houfeth a gentleman, who hatli 
worn out his former name. Carew*s Survey of Cornwall. 

Slander lives upon fuccelfion. 

For ever houfed where it gets pofleflion. 

Mere cottagers are but houfed beggars. 

Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer. 

Who now is houfed in his fepulchre ? - 

We find them koufing themfelves under ground in dens. 

South*s Sermons. 

In expectation of fuch times as thefe, 

A chapel hous’d ’em, truly call’d of eafe. Dryden. 

2 . To fhelter; to keep under a roof. 

As we houfe hot country plants to fave them, fo we may 
houfe our own to forward them. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Houfe your choiceft carnations, or rather fet them under a 
pent-houfe, to preferve them in extremity of weather. Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange-trees, ’tis hous’d from fnow. Dryden. 
T6 House. v. n. 

1. To take fhelter ; to keep abode; to refide. 

Ne fuffer it to houfe there half a day. Huhberd’s Tale. 
Graze where you will, you {hall not houfe with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told ; alas, too foon. 

After fo fhort time of breath, 

To houfe with darknefs and with death. 

2. To have an aftroJogical flation in the heavens. 

In fear of this, obferve the flarry figns 
Where Saturn houfes, and where Hermes joins. 

I houfing in the lion’s hateful fign, 

Bought fenates and deferting troops are mine. 
FIousebrea'ker. n.f. [houfe and break.] Burglar 
makes his way into houfes to flea!. 

All houfebreakers and {harpers had thief written in their 
foreheads. L’Eflrange. 

Housebreaking, n.f [houfe and break.] Burglary. 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houfe- 
breaking, he will fend the whole paper to the govern- 
ment. Swift. 

Housedog, n.f. [houfe and dog.] A maftiff kept to guard 
the houfe. 

A very good ho jedog, but a dangerous cur to flrangers, 
had a bell about his neck. UEjlranve 

You fee the goodnefs of the mailer even in the old houfe - 

tt Addijons Spectator. 

Household, n.f. [houfe and hold.] 

i. A family living together. 

I wo houjholds, both alike in dignity. 

In fair Verona, where we lay our feene, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare 
A little kingdom is a great kufhold, and a great houthold a 
little kingdom. Bacon', Advice to Villien. 

Of God obferv’d 

The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld'fl. 

To fave himfelf and boufhold from amidft 
A world devote to univerl'al wreck. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. xi 
He has always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons of men, 
a peculiar hmJhM of Ins love, which at all times he has che- 

a l a ,, fatl ’ e !>. and g° ver i'^ as a mailer: this is the pro- 
per houfhold of faith; in the firfl ages of the world ’twas 

familieT. eS ltCra117 ^ ^ th ^ E fln S le ^#^ or^fome few 

Great crimes mufl be with greater crimes repaid/^ 

And lecond funerals on the former laid ; 

Let the whole houjho'd in one ruin fall. 

And may Diana’s curfe o’ertake us all. Drvden’s Fnhh <• 
T*7~ J^ earnin g’ s little houfhold did embark, 

With her world’s fruitful fyftem in her facred ark SV 
In his own church he keeps a feat, ’ Su f L 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And balls, without affedling airs, 

His houfhold twice a day to prayers. r. 

Family life; domeflick management. 

An inventory, thus importing 

Rkh S a p T ,sof his p,ate > his 

It is ufed tn th and orname " ts of twJMd- Sbakefp. H. VIII 
belonging anadjeaiVe ’ t0 domellick; 

Cornelius called two of his houjhold fervants. Aa, x. y. 
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tor nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy boujkolcl good ; 

And good Works in her hufband to promote. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths and blafphemies 
among the men, among the women the neglect of houjhold 
affairs. “ Swift. 

Householder, n.f. [from houfehold.] Matter of a family. 

A certain houjeholder planted a vineyard. Mat. xxi. 33. 
Hou'seholdstuff. n. f. .[ houfehold and JluJf. ] Furniture of 
an houfe ; utenttls convenient for a family. 

In this war that lie maketh, he ftill flieth from his foe, and 
lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages : hiscloke 
is his bed, yea and his houjholdjlujf. Spenfer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with much 
coftly houjholdjlujf. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The poor woman had her jeft for her houjholdjlujf and paid 
her phyfician with a conceit for his money. L'Ejlrange. 

Housekeeper. n f. [houfe and keep. ] 

1. Houfehoider ; matter of a family. 

To be faid an honeft man a id a good houfekeeper , goes as 
fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great fcholar. Shakejpeare. 

If I may credit houfekeepers and fubftantial tradettnen, all 
forts of provifions and commodities are rifen exceflively. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty. 

The people are apter to applaud houfekeepers than houfe- 
raifers. Wotton. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? You are manifett houfekeepers. What 
are you fewing here? S'oakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

4. A woman fervant that has care of a family, and fuperintends 
the other maid fervants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 

Call the old houj'ekeeper , and get her 

To fill a place for.want of better. Swift. 

5. A houfedog. 

Diftinguifh the houfekeeper , the hunter. Shakef Macbeth. 
Housekeeping. adj. [houfe and keep.} Domeftick; ufeful to 
a family. 

His houfe, for pleafant profpedl, large fcope, and other houfe- 
keeping commodities, challengeth the pre-eminence. Carew. 
H iAtsekeeping. n. f. Hofpitality; liberal and plentiful table. 

I hear your grace hath (worn out houfekeeping. Shakef pear e. 
His table was one of the laft that gave us an example of the 
old houfekeeping of an Englifh nobleman: an abundance reigned, 
which fhewed the matter’s hofpitality. Prior. 

Ho'usel. n.f. [J)u r l, Saxon, from hunfel, Gothick, a facrifice, 
or hojlia, dimin. hojliola , Latin.] The holy eucharitt. 

To Ho'usel. v.a. [from the noun ] To give or receive the 
eucharitt. Both the noun and verb are obfolete. 

Hj'usfleek. n.f [houfe and leek.} A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe; out ot whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
fruit, compofed, as it were, of many feed-veflels refembling 
hulks, which are collected into a fort of head, and full of 
fmall feeds. The fpecies are fix. Miller. 

The acerbs fupply their quantity of cruder acids ; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the forrels, and houfeleek. Flayer. 

Ho'useless. adj. [from houfe.} Without abode ; wanting ha¬ 
bitation. 

Poor naked wretches. 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you. Shakef. 
This hungry, houfelcf , fuffering, dying Jefus, fed many 
tboufands with five loaves and two flflies. IVeJt. 

HoYsemajd. n.f. [houfe and maid.} A maid employed to 
keep the houfe clean. 

The houfemaid may put out the candle againft the looking- 
glafs. Swift. 

HoYseroom. n.f. [hufe and room.] Place in a houfe. 
Houferoom , that cofts him nothing, he beftows ; 

Yet ftill we fcribble 6n* though ftill we lofe. Dryden's Juv. 
HoYsesnail. n.f A kind of fnail. 

Housewarming, n.f [houfe and warm.] A feaft or merry¬ 
making upon going into a new houfe. 

Ho'using. n.f. [from houfe.] 

1. Quantity of inhabited building. 

London is fupplied with people to increafe its inhabitants, 
according to the increafe of boufmg. Graunt. 

2. [P rom houfeaux, heujes, or houfes, French ] Cloath originally 
ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddJes as ornamental. 

Hc/usling. adj. [from houfe] Provided for entertainment at 
flrft entrance into a houfe; houfewarming. 

His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 

That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit. 

The' ho fing fire did kindle and provide. Fairy 'ueen , b. i. 
Houss. n.f [from houfeaux , or houj'es , French.] Covering of 
qloath originally ufed to keep oft dirt, now added to faddles 
as ornamental; holding's. 'I his word, though ufed by Dry- 
den , I do not remember in any other place. 
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Six lions hides, with thongs together faft, 

His upper part defended to his waift ; 

And where man ended, the continu’d veft, 

Spread on his back, the houj's and trappings of a beaft. jDryd. 
HoYsewife. n. f. [houfe and wife. This is now frequently 
written hufwife , or hujjy.] The miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houj'ewife to ftir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewifry. Spenjer on Ireland. 

I have room enough, but the kind and hearty F.ufewije is 

dead * Pope to Swift. 

3. A female ceconomift. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely for a bad 
houj'ewife it is no lels convenient; for fome of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let us fit and mock the good houfewife , fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gift- may henceforth be difpofed equally. Shak. 
f armers in degree, 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife fhe. Dryden. 

Early boufewives leave the bed, 

When living embers on the hearth are fpread. Dryden. 
The faireft among the daughters of Britain fhew themfelves 
good ftatefwomen as well as good houfewives. Addif Freehold. 
3. One (killed in female bufinefs. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, ’till 
fhe made him as good an houfewfe as herfelf: he could pre- 
ferve apricocks, and make jellies. Addifon's Sfefiator. 

Ho'usewifely. adj. [from houj'ewife .] Skilled in the adts be¬ 
coming a houfewife. 

Ho'usewifely. adv. [from kcufeivife.] With the oeconomy 
of a houfewife. 

HoYsewifery. n.f. [from houfewife.] 

1. Domeftick or female bufinefs; management becoming the 
miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to ftir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewifery. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife. 

Generally praifoful; fair and young, and (kill’d in houje- 
wiferies. Chapman's Iliads. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that diferedited by 
the houfewifery of the Irifh in making it up. Ter,pig, 

2. Female oeconomy. 

Learn good works for neccfiary ufes ; for St. Paul expreffes 
the obligation of Chriftian women to good houfewifery , and 
charitable provifions for their family and neighbourhood. Tayt. 
HOW. adv. [fiu, Saxon ; hoe , Dutch.] 

1. In what manner; to what degree. 

Hoiu long wilt thou refule to humble thyfelf before me? 

Ex. x. 3. 

How much better is it to get wifdom than gold ? and to get 
underftanding rather to be chofen than filver ? Prov. xvi. 16. 

Flow oft is the candle of the wicked put out ? And howoit 
cometh their deftrudtion upon them ? Job xxi. 17. 

O how love I thy law: it is my meditation. Pf cxix.97. 

How many children’s plaints, and mother’s cries! 

How many woful widows left to bow 
To fad di(brace! Daniel's Civil IIor. 

Confider into how many differing fubftances it may be ana- 
lyfed by the fire. ^°^ e ‘ 

2. In what manner. 

Mark’d you not, 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Shak. 

Profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or how elfe. Milton s Agonyles. 

We examine the why, the what, and the how of things. 

L' Eft range. 

’Tis much in our power hew to live; but not at all when 

or how to die. j . ° p 

It is pleafant to fee how the fmall territories of this little re- 
publick are cultivated to the beft advantage. Adejon on Paly. 
3 For what reafon ; from what caufe. 

How now, my love ? Why is your cheek fo pale r 
How chance the rofes there do fade fo faft ? Shakefpem • 

4. By what means. .. _ 

How is it thou haft found it fo quickly. Gen. xxvii • 
Men would have the colours of buds feathers, 1 / 

could tell how; or they will have gay fkinsinftead d ®y 

clothes. Bacon's Natural Htfiory. 

c. In what ftate. n 1; 01 

For how fhall I go up to my father ? Gen. xiiv. ^ 

Whence am 1 forc’d, and whither am I born . 

How, and with what reproach {hail I return. r y * rl 

6. It is ufed in a fenfe marking proportion or cone pom ^ 
Behold, he put no truft in his fervants, how muchJ 
them that dwell in houfes of clay, whofe foundations m ^ 

A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo much £ 
dangerous by how much the fpints were more 

By how much they wou.d diminifh the prefent e 
the fea, fo much they would impair the futility, an § er 7 nQ ns. 
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_ is much ufed in exclamation. 
l ' H w are the mightyffallen ! 


Sami 

tL.W are illc iiiigneys*^-- . 

How doth the city fit folitacy as a widow. Lam.x.i. 

n an affirmative fenfe, not eafily explained; that fo it is , 

Thick clouds put us in fome hope of land, knowing how 
that part of the South fea was utterly unknown, and might 
have i(lands or continents. New Atlantis. 

Howbe'it. I adv. [how be it.] Neverthelefs; notwithftand- 
Ho wbe. 5 ing; yet; however. Not now in ufe. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorrel; . 

Of heaven to deemen fo, 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know. < 

Things fo ordained are to be kept, howbeit hot necellariJy, 
any longer than ’till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker, b.w. f. 14. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed 
unto them in the works of nature : this they honour and 
efteem highly as profound wifdom, howbeit this wifdom faveth 
them not. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

There was no army tranfmitted out of England, howbeit 
the Englifh colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the 

Davies on Ireland. 

HcwdQe. [Contracted from how do ye.] In what ftate is your 
health. A meflage of civility. 

Years make men more talkative, but lefs writative; fo that 
I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or plain howd'ye's , 
to thofe few I am forced to correfpond with. Pope. 

Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.] 

1. In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever degree. 

This ring he holds 

Jn moft rich choice ; yet in his idle fire. 

To buy his will, it would not feem too dear* 

Howe'er repented of. Shakefp All's well that ends well. 

To trace the ways 

Of higheft agents, deem’d however wife. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

2. At all events; happen what will ; at leaf!:. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, however 
frorii the greateft evils; and to enjoy, if it may be, all good, 
however the chiefeft. Hllotfon^ Sermon 1. 

3. Neverthelefs ; notwithftanding ; yet. 

In your excufe your love does little fay; 

You might howe'er have took a fairer way. Dryden. 

Its views are bounded on all Tides by feveral ranges of moun¬ 
tains, which are however at fo great a diftance, that they leave 
a wonderful variety of beautiful profpeCts. Addifon on Italy. 

I do not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of perfecu- 
tion* however I do not exclude it. Aiterbury. 

Eew turn their thoughts to examine how thofe difeafes in a 
ftate are bred, that haften its end ; which would, however , be 
a very ufeful enquiry. Swift. 

To Howl. v. n. [ huglen , Dutch; ululo, Latin ] 

1 To cry as a wolf or dog. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak’d. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ftern time, 

7 hou fhould'ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shakef. 
He found him in a defert land, and in the wafte howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

As when a fort of wolves infeft the night, 

With their wild bowlings at fair Cynthia’s^light. Waller . 

Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword. 

Fierce as the wolves that howl'd around his birth; 

He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant fcorns. Smith. 

2. Jo utter cries in diftrefs. 

Therefore will I howl, and cry out for all Moab. Jer. xlviii. 

I be damned ufe that word in hell, 

Howlings attend it. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Each new morn 

Lew widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I have words 

That would be howl'd out in the defart air. 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 he noife grows louder ftill: 

Eatthng of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes ; 

And fomet.mes peals of fhouts that rend the heav’ns, 
ikeviaory: then groans again, and bowlings 

3- *>-• 

Peace, monfter peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
I o lavages, and howl it out in defarts » 

Me would’ft thou make the accomplice of thy crimes > 

4- ^ is ufed poeticaliv of r f Mrtbtr. 

Howl n r T f an ? noife loud and horrid. 

T ZP- n 'f [from the verb. 1 

J he cry of a wolf or dog. 


8. I 

that. 


Mufther, 

Alarm’d by his fentinel the wolf, .. . \ \ 

Whofe howl’s his watch. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the laft howls 
’of a dog differed alive. wij . 

2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 

She raves, (he runs with a diffracted pace, T >xr 
And fills with horrid howls the publick place. Dryden s n. 

Hows'oe'veR. adv. [how and foever .] 

1. In what manner foever. See However. . 

Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft ancient, 
howfoever he hath been fince corrupted, doth in the fubftance 
Of in agree. Raleigh’s Hijtory of the World. 

2. Although. „ ^ ... 

The man doth fear God, howfoever it feems not in him. 

Sbakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

To Hox. v.a. [from jjog, Saxon.] To hough; to ham- 
ftring. 

Thou art a coward. 

Which boxes honefty behind, reftraining 
From courfe required. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s meaning, alighted, 
and with his fword boxed his horfe, faying aloud, This day, 
valiant foldiers, fhall you have me both your general and fel¬ 
low foldier, fighting on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 

Hoy. n.Jl [hou, old French.] A large boat fometimes with 
one deck. 

He fent to Germany, Arrange aid to rear; 

From whence eftfoons arrived here three hoys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. Fairy Jjhieen. 
To define a barge and hoy, which are between a boat and a 
fhip, is hard. Watts's Logick. 

Hu'bbub. n.f. [I know not the etymology, unlefs it be from 
up up, or hobnob.] A tumult; a riot. 

People purfued the bufinefs with all contempt of the go¬ 
vernment; and in the hubbub of the firft day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the adtors were really of 
the dregs of the people. Clarendon. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

Borne through the hollow dark, aflaults his ear 

With loudeft vehemence. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

Why wolves raife a hubbub at her. 

And dogs howl whenThe fhines in water. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Hu'ckaback. n.f. A kind of linen on which the figures are 
raifed. 

Hu'cklebacked. adj. [ hocker , German, a bunch , and back.] 
Crooked in the fhoulders. 

Hu'cklebone. n. f [from hucken, Dutch, to fit down ] 7'he 
hipbone. 

Hu'ckstir. \ n 'f- [hock, German, a pedlar; hockjler, a fhe- 

Hu'cksterer. \ pedlar.] 

1. One who fells goods by retail, or in fmall quantities; a 
pedlar. 

There cannot be a more ignominious trade than the being 
huckjlers to fuch vile merchandife. Government of the Tongue. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather fuch 
huckjlers of fouls, the very fhame of religion. South's Sermons. 

Should thy fhoe wrench afide, down, down you fall. 

And overturn the fcolding huckjler 's ftall, 

I he fcolding huckjler fhall not o’er thee moan. 

But pence expedl for nuts and pears o’erthrown. Gay. 

1 here fhould be a general confederacy of all the fervants in 
every family, for the publick good, to drive thofe China huck¬ 
jlers from the doors. Swift. 

7 hofe huckjlerers or money-jobbers will be found neceflary, 
if this brafs money is made current. Swift 

2 . A trickifh mean fellow. ' J 

Now the ape wanted his huckjler man. Hubb. Tale. 

I o Hu ckster, v. n. [from the noun.] To deal in petty 
bargains. 1 1 

1 hey mutt pay a ftiilling, for changing their piece into fil- 
v er> to lome huckjlering fejlow who follows that trade. Swift. 

To Hu'ddle. v. a. [probably from hood.] J 

1. Todrefs up clofe fo as not to be difeovered; to mobble. 

2. I o put on carelefly in a hurry. 

At twelve fhe rofe with much ado ; 

Her cloaths were huddl'd on by two. Prior 

Now all in hafte they huddle on 

Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift 

3. To cover up in hafte. J 

4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem : this is not t 
play huddled up in hafte. P a 

When continu’d rain ^ 

The lab’nng hufband in his houfe reftrain, 

W7u h u m f? rCCa , ft his work wIth timely care, 

T fF, 1Ch 6 ^ lS / JuMed when the ^es are fair. Dryd. Virgil 

5. To throw together in confufion. 1 g 

fhp? Ur rf dV i! h , uddliri S' feveral fuppofitions together, and 

fufion" U §eneral termS > makes a medle 7 a ‘ ld c°n- 

L ocke. 
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H U F 

i o Hu ddle, v. h. To come in a ciowd or hurfy; 
glance an eye of pity on his ioffes, 
i hat have, ol Jate fo huddled on His back 

JT p /m, /vL a. _ r i 5 



j , t - liciVC Uil U 

l he huddling brook to hear his madrigal 
And Sweeten’d every mufkrpfe of the dale. Milton. 

1 hen-eyes are more imperfea than others; for they will 
r n again ft things, .and* huddling forwards, fall from high 

r ‘ Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Huddle, n.f [from the verb.] Crowd; tumult; confufion. 

1at * e ^ ri ^otelian philofophy is a huddle of words and 
terms iniignificant, has been the cenfure of the wifeft. Gianv. 

Your carrying bufinefs in a huddle, 

Has forc’d our rulers to new model. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Nature doth nothing in a huddle. L’EJlrame. 

fhe undemanding lees nothing diftindly in things remote, 
and m a huddle. Lode \ 

several merry anfwers were made to my queftion, which 
entertained us ’till bed-time, and filled my mind with a huddle 
of ideas. _ Addifon's Sped! at or. 

Hue. n.f. [ piepe, Saxon.] 

1. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 
Face of fair lady fhe before did view. 

Or that dread lyon’s look her caft in deadly hue. Fairy 3 u. 

f 1 or now three months have changed thrice their hue. 

Fairy Afueen, canto viii. 

1 o add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/. King John. 

Flow’rs of all hue , and without thorn the rofe. AAlton. 
^ To whom the angel, with a ftnile that glow’d 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue , 

AnfwerU _ Milton's Paradife Loff, b. y iii. 

Your’s is much' of the. camelion hue, 

To change the die with diftant view. Dryden. 

2. [Hiiee, French.] A clamour; a legal purfuit; an alarm 
given to the country. 

Hue and cry, villain, go ! Affift me, knight, I am undone: 
fiy, run, hue and cry ! villain, I am undone. Shakefpeare . 

■Immediately comes a hue and cry after a gano- of thieves, 
that had taken a purfe upon the road. & L'EJlrange. 

If you fhould hifs, he fwears he’ll hifs as high ; 

And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. Addifon. 

7 'he hue ana cry went after Jack, to apprehend him dead 
or alive, wherever he could be found. Arbutbnot's John Bull. 

Hue'r . n.J. [huer, French, to cry.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to call out to others. 

They lie hovering upon the coaft, and are dire&ed by a 
balker or hirer, who ftanueth on the clifF-fide, and from thence 
difeerneth the courfe of the pilchard. Carev/s Surv. ofCornw. 

HUhf. n.f. | from hove, or hoven, fwelled : he is huffed up by 
dijiemters. So in fome provinces we ftill fay the bread huffs up , 
when it begins to heave or ferment: huff, therefore, may be 
feiment. Fo be in a huff is then to be in a ferment , as we 
now fpeak.J 

1. Swell of ludden anger or arrogance. 

Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word 
To fwear by only in a lord ; 

In others it is but a huff. 

To vapour with inftead of proof. Hudibras , p. ii. 

His frowns kept multitudes in awe. 

Before the blufter of whofe huff 

All hats, as in a ftorm, flew off. Hudibras. 

We have the apprehenfions of a change to keep a check 
Upon us in the very huff of our greatnefs. VEJlrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff about his ex¬ 
traction. uEJlrange. 

No man goes about to enfnare or circumvent another in a 
pafiion, to lay train?, and give fecret blows in a prefent 
huff' South's Sermons. 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion of his own value. 

Lewd (hallow-brained huffs make atheifm and contempt of 
religion the foie badge and character of wit. South. 

As for you, colonel huff- cap, we lhall try before a civil 
^ magiftrate who’s the greater plotter. Dryden's Spanifn Fryar. 

1 o Hu ff. v. a. [from the noun.] 

i. Tofwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may eafily be huffed up 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 

2 \ I o hector ; to treat with infolence and arrogance, or brutality. 

I o Huff. v. n. I o.blufter; to ftorm ; to bounce; tofwell 
with indignation or pride. 

I his fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made them huff at 
the doefrine of repentance, as a thing below them. South. 

A huffing , Ihining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A cankerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otivay. 

A thief and juftice, fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and Have. Hudibras, p. ii< cant. 3. 

Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave. 

To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. Rofcommon. 
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H U L 

Now what’s his end ? O charming glory, fay I 

What, a fifth aft to crown his huffing play ? Dryd. Juvenal 

WhV fmaI1 . plttanCe of reafon and truth is mixed with 
thofe huffing opinions thev are fwelled with. / , th 

likeThp d Pe f r6CeiVed J ° hn ’ S ™f 3ge ’ hu ff ed a “ d formed 

like the devil. Arbutbnot's Hijtory of John h, i! 

Huffer. n.f. [from huff. ] Ablufterer; a bully. 

Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 

. By fuch a braggadocio huffer. Hudilras , p. ii. caM , 

Hutfish. adj. [from huff.} Arrogant; infolentf heaorine 2 ' 

HU -ITt/- ad T; [fr0m HW-I VVith arrogant petulance- 
with bullying blufter. P Jance » 

Hu'ffishness. n. f. Petulance; arrogance; noify blufter 

i o Hug. v. a. [Jje^ian, Saxon, to hedge, to inclofc.] 

1. f o prefs clofe in an embrace. J 

Pie bewept my fortune, 

And hugg d me in his arms. Shakefp. Richard II[ 

. What would’ not he do now to hug the creature that had 
given him fo admirable a ferenade ! L'E/lran 

Ev’n in that urn their brother- they confefs, J ^' 
And hug it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs. Dryden 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 
hug and kifs. Harvey m Conji,motions. 

2. 10 fondle; to treat with tenuernefs. 

1, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefy. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible. 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 

And hug him i n to fn ares . Milton 

W thug deformities, if they bear our names. Giamilie, 
Admire yourleif. 

And, without rival, hug your darling book. Rofcommon. 
Though they know that the flatterer knows the falfehood 
of his own flatteries, yet they love the impoftor, and with 
both arms hug the abufe. South's Sermons. 

Mark with what joy he hugs the dear difeovery ! Roue 

3. To hold faft. 

Age makes us moft fondly hug and retain the good things of 
life, when we have theleaft prolpetft of enjoying them. Atterb. 
Hug. n.J. [from the noun.] Clofe embrace. 

Why thefe .clofe hugs ? I owe my fliame to him. Gay. 
HUGE. adj. [ hoogh, high , Dutch ] 

1. Vaft; immenfe. 

Let the ftate of the people of God, when they were in the 
houfe of bondage, and their manner of ferving God in a 
ftrange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru- 
falem did afford; and who feeth not what huge difference there 
was between them ? Hooker, b. iv. 

This fpace of earth is fo huge , as that it equalleth in great¬ 
nefs not only Afia, Europe and Africa, but America. Abbot. 

2. Great even to deformity or terriblenefs. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. Shakefp. 
Through forrefts huge , and Jong untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown lie wanders vvafte. Thomjons Si ring. 
Hu'gely. adv. [from huge.'] 

1. Immenfely ; enormoufly. 

Who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea? Shakef. As you like it. 

2 . Greatly ; very much. 

I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you concern 
yourfelves in our affairs, it is for our good. Swift. 

Hu'geness. n.f [from huge.] Enormous bulk; greatnefs. 

My miff refs exceeds in goodnefs the hugenefs of your un¬ 
worthy thinking. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Hu'ggermuggeR. n.f [corrupted perhaps from hug er morcker, 


Hoker, in Chaucer, is peevijh, crojjgrained, of which maker may 
be only a ludicrous reduplication Hooke is likewife in Ger¬ 
man a corner, and moky is in English dark. I know not how 
to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 

Now hold in huggennugger in their hand, 

And all the reft do rob of goods and land. HubberdsTale. 

But if I can but find them out, 

Where e’er th’ in huggtrmugger lurk, 

I’ll make them rue their handy-work. Hudibras , />• i* 

7 'here’s a diftindfion betwixt what’s done openly and bare¬ 
faced, and a thing that’s done in huggermugger, under a leal of 
fecrecy and concealment. L'EJlrange's Fab.es. 

Hu'gy. adj. [See HUGE.] Vaft; great; huge. 

This hugy rock one finger’s force . 

Carews Survey of Carnival. 


: that feemed 


Apparently will move. 

Huke. n.f [huque, French.] A cloak. 

As we were thus in conference, there came one 
to be a mefl'enger in a rich huke. Bacon's Few At.antis. 

Hulk, n.f [ hulcke, Dutch; Jpulc, Saxon.] 

1. The body of a fhip. • 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux flu 1 
him: you have not feen a hulk better ftufted in the hold, o .vse • 

The 



hum 


The cuftom they had of giving the colour of the fea to the 


Swift. 


, ,F e fa r nd mariners of their fpy-boats, to keep them 
from being dhcovered, came from the Veneti. Mm. 
They Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And ferape her pitchy Tides for wax, 

The footy hulk . 

Steer’d fluggifh on. . „ fhomfon s Autumn. 

9 Anv thing bulky and unwieldy. This fenfe is ftill retained 

* in Scotland : as, a hulk of a fellow. 

And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk fir John, 

Is prifoner to your fan. Shakefpeare's Henry 

To Hulk. v. a. To exenterate: as, to hulk a hare. Ainjw. 
Hull, n.f \Jsulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 
j The hufk or integument of any thing; the outer, covering. 

as the hull of a nut covers the {hell. [ Hule, Scottifli.] 

2 fhe body of a {hip ; the hulk. Hull and hulk are now con- 

* founded;' but hulk feems originally to have fignified not merely 
tne body or hull, but a whole {hip of burden, heavy and 

^Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage find. Dryden. 
So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put together, only 
for the hull and tackle of a fenfible and thinking creature. 

Grew's Cofmol. Sac. b i. c. 5 * 
To Hull. v. n. [from the noun.] To float; to drive to arid 
fro upon the water without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a {hip, or ra¬ 
ther the carcafe o"f the {hip, or rather fome few bones of the 
carcafe, hulling there, part broken, part burned, and part 
drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir ? here lies your way. 

•—No, good fwabber, I am to hull here a little longer. Shak. 

He look’d, and faw the ark hull on the flood, 

Which now abated. Milton s Parad. Lofl, b. xi. 

People walking down upon the fliore, faw fomewhat come 
hulling toward them. LEJlrange. 

Hu'lly. adj . [from hull.] Siliquofe; hufky. Ainfworth. 

Hu'lver. n.f. Holly. 

Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. Fuffer. 
To Hum. v. a. \hommelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make the noifeof bees. 

The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing. Bacon. 

An airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer’s heat. Dryden's AEn. b. vi. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 

2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing found. 

I think he’ll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 

Upon my honour, fir, I heard a humming , 

And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. Shakefp . 

The cloudy mefl'enger turns me his back, 

And hums ; as who fhould fay, you’ll rue. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the interval with an au¬ 
dible emiffion of breath. 

Having pump’d up all his wit. 

And humm'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudilras , p. iii. 

I ftill acquieft, 

And never humm'd and haw’d fedition, 

Nor fnuffled treafon. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 2. 

The man lay humming and hawing a good while; but, in 
the end, he gave up himfelf to the phyficians. L'EJlrange. 

Still humming on, their drowfy courfe they keep. 

And lalh’d fo long, like tops, are laffi’d afleep. Fobe. 

4. Tofinglow. 1 

The muftcal accents of the Indians, to us, are but inarti¬ 
culate hummings ; as are ours to their otherwife tuned or- 

ga - , .. Gianv. Apol. 

Hum half a tune. . p 0j>et 

$ r 1? a P p aud * Approbation was commonly exprefled in pub- 
lick aflemblies by a hum, about a century a°x>. 

Hum. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The noife of bees or infedls. 

To black Hecat’s fummons 
The ffiard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs hum, 

The°noife otlffing Jolt. ** ^ ^ 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
he hum of either army ftilly founds. Sbahfp. Hen V. 
Tower d cities pleafe us then, J 

And the bufy hum of men. Milton 

tan.- ? ne ^ heatre there is vaft refort, 

fiich whilome of requefts was call’d the court • 

But now the great exchange of news ’tis hight, ’ 

3 - Any low dull Zff ^ ^ n °° n night ‘ ***■• 

Slem f-,°/ 3t I he J "n areft ’ by the words o’ercome, 

P ft, the diftant nodded to the bum. Pope’s Dmciael. 


hum 

4. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 

Thefe lhrugs, thefe hums and haws. 

When you have faid {lie’s goodly, come between, ^ 

’Ere you can fay {he’s honeft. Shake/. Winter s Tale . 

Your excul’es want fome grains to make ’em current: hum 
and ha Will not do the bufinefs. Dryden’s Spanijb Fryar. 

5. In Hudibrafs it feems ufed for ham. 

And though his countrymen the Huns, 

Did Hew their meat between their hums 
And the horfes backs o’er which they ftraddle, 

And ev’ry riian eat up his faddle. Hudibras, p. i. cant. II. 

6. An expreffion of applaufe. 

You hear a hum in the right place. < Spectator. 

Hum. interjeft. A. found implying doubt arid deliberation. 

Let not your ears defpife the heavieft found 
That ever yet they heard. 

—Hum! 1 guefs a.t it. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

See fir Robert— hum! 

And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 

KU'MAN. adj. [humanus , Latin ; humain, French.] 

1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will not be alked whether he be a gentleman born, but 
whether he be a human creature. Swift „ 

2. Belonging to man. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him as it 
doth to me; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shake/. 
For man to tell how human life began 
Is bard ; for who himfelf beginning knew ? Miltons P. L. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft: beaft of all the field, 

I knew; but not with hitman voice indu’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, 
this being the higheft of all human certainty. Locke. 

HUMA'NE. adj. [bumainc, French ] Kind; civil; benevolent* 
good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth naturally 
spread itfelf towards many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable. Bacon s Effays. 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abolifhed: a 
new race of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, 
more humane, are planted in their ftead. Spratt's Sermons . 

Huma'nely. adv. [from humane.] Kindly; with good¬ 
nature. 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while it were whole- 
fome, we might guefs they relieved us humanely. Shake/peare. 
Hu'manist. n.f. [humani/te, French ] A philologer ; a gram¬ 
marian. 

Huma'nity. n.f [humanite, French; humanitas, Latin.] 

1. The nature of man. 

Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond humanity. Sidney. 

A rarer fpirit never did fteer humanity. Shakejpeare. 

The middle of humanity thou never kneweft, but the extre¬ 
mity of both ends. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

2. Humankind ; the colle&ive body of mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all humanity , 
and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. Gian. 

3. Benevolence; tendernefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace, and the common offices 
of humanity and friendlhip in diverfity of opinions. Locke. 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out. 

And court the offices of foft humanity ? 

Like thee referve their raiment for the naked. 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep ? Rowe. 

4. Philology ; grammatical ftudies. 

To HUmanize. v.a. [humanijer, French.] Tofoften; to 
make fufeeptive of tendernefs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe. 

And here my faithful tears in {howers {hall flow, 

To humanize the flints whereon I tread. JVotton. 

Was it the bufinefs of magick to humanize <?ur natures with 
compaflion, forgivenefs, and all the inftances of the moft .ex- 
tenfive charity ? Addijon on the Chriffian Religion. 

Humankind, n.f. [ human and kind.] The race of man- 
mankind. 7 

Bleft with a tafte exa£, yet unconfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

Hu'manly. adv. [from human.] 

1. After the notions of men ; according to the power of men. 

Thus the prefent happy profped of our affairs, hu?nanh 
fpeaking, may feem to promife. Atterbury. 

2. Kindly ; with good-nature. This fliould be humanely 

M T i h m 1br6 , d ; and thou S h wel1 bred > fincere; 
, Modeftly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope's Eff. on Critic's[m. 

Hu mbird. n.f [from hum and bird.] The hummino- bird 7 
All ages have conceived the wren the leaft of birds, 
yet our own plantations have {hewed us one far lefs; that is 

HU'MRf F ^ n0t rr mU ^ e £ Ceedin S a beetle * Brown's Vulg. Err. 
HU MBLE, adj. [humble, French; humilis, Latin.] 

I. Not proud ; modeft; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to humllt weak does yield. Fairy 

11 P Ndw 
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Now we have (hewn out* power, 

Let us feem hufnbler after it is done. 

Than when it was a doing. Shakefp. Csriolanus. 

Thy humble fervant vows obedience, 

And faithful fervice, ’till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We. fhould be as humble in our imperfections and fins as 
Chrift was in the fulnefs of the fpirit, great wifdom, and per¬ 
fect life. lay lor's Rule of living holy. 

Chufe you for me; for well you underftand 
But if an humble hufband may requeft, 

Provide and order all things for the beft. Dryden • 

Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe. 

Nor can my rage nor anger move: 

She fhould be humble , who would pleafc ; 

And fhe muft fuffer, who can love. Prior , 

4. Low ; not high ; not great. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley mark ! 

Above the (kies let thy proud mufick found. 

Thy humble neft build on the ground. Cowley. 

Denied what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate. 

An humble roof and an obfeure retreat. Yalden . 

Ah! prince, hadft thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldft curfe thy royalty. Rowe. 
Far humbler titles fuit my loft condition. Smith. 

To Hu'mble. v. a . [from the adjective. 

1. To make humble; to make fubmiflive; to make to bow 
down with humility. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shakefp . King Lear. 

The executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 

But fir ft begs pardon. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Humble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you. i Pet. v. 6. 

Hezekiah humbled himfelf for the pride of his heart. 2 Chro. 

Why do I humble thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hate. Milton. 
Let the finner put away the evil of his doings, and humble 
himfelf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance : let him return to 
God, and then let him be affured that God will return to 
him. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . To crufh ; to break ; to fubdue ; to mortify. 

Yearly injoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days. 

To dafh their pri e, and joy, for man feduc’d. Milt. P. L. 
We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, to fee 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, who had Co 
far railed himfelf above us. Addifon's Speftat. 

The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 

The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Addif. Cato. 
Men that make a kind of infult upon fociety, ought to be 
humbled as difturbers of the publick tranquillity. Freeholder. 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaft; 

Though double tax’d, how little have I loft ! Pope. 

3. To make to condefcend. 

This would not be to condefcend to their capacities, when 
he humbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but to lofe his defign in 
fpeaking. Locke. 

4. To bring down from an height. 

In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be humbled 
into valleys; and again, the loweft valleys exalted into moun¬ 
tains. Hakewid on Providence. 

Hu'mblebee. n.f. [hum and bee.] A buzzing wild bee. 

The honeybags fteal from the bumblebees , 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shakefpeare. 
This puts us in mind once again of the bumblebees and the 
tinderboxes. Atterbury. 

Hu'mblebee. n.f. A herb. Ainfworth. 

Hu'mblebee Eater, n. f. A fly that eats the humblebee. Ainf. 
Hu'mbleNESS. n.f [from humble.] Humility; abfence of 
pride. 

With how true humblenefs 

They look’d down to triumph over pride ! Sidney. 

I am rather with all fubjected humblenefs to thank her ex¬ 
cellencies, fince the duty thereunto gave me rather heart to fave 
myfelf, than to receive thanks for a deed which was her only 
infpiring. Sidney , b. i. 

It was anfwered by us all, in all poflible humblenefs ; but yet 
with a countenance, that we knew that he fpoke it but mer¬ 
rily. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A grain of glory, mixt with humblenefs. 

Cures both a fever and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 

Hu'mbler. n.f. [from humble.] One that humbles or fubdues 
himfelf or others. 

Hu'mblemouthed. adj. [humble and mouth.] Mild; meek. 
You are meek and humblemouth'd ;• but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shak. HN IIT. 
Hu'mbleplant. n.f. A fpecies of fenfitiveplant. 

The humbleplant is fo called becaufe, as foon as you touch it. 
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it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and in a fhort time elevate* 
itfelf again, is raifed in hotbeds. Mortimer's Husband 

Hu'mbles. n.f Entrails of a deer. 

Hu'mbless. n.f [from humble.] Humblenefs; humility. 

And with meek humblefs , and affli&ed mood. 

Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. StenC^ 

Hu'mbly. adv. [from humble.] * ’ 

1. Without pride ; with humility. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come humbly as they us’d to creep to holy altars. Shaket 
Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides, 

And there the Rhine fubmits her fwelling tides. Dryden 
Write him down a Have, who, humbly proud. 

With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. Dryden , 

In midft of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodnefs I’ll adore; 

And praife thee for thy mercies paft, 

And humbly hope for more. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. Without height; without elevation. 

Hu'mdrum. adj. [from /», drone, or humming drone.] Dull* 
dronifh; ftupid. 

Shall we, quoth fhe, ftand ftill humdrum, 

And fee ftout Bruin all alone. 

By numbers bafely overthrown ? Hudibras , p, i, 

I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, before I 
had heard his ftory out, was called away by bufinefs. Addijon. 

To HUME'CT. \v. a. [humefto, Latin; humefter.Y r.1 

To HUME'CT ATE. \ To wet; to moiften. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and contemperate 
the air by their exhalations, but refrefh and humeftatc the 
earth by their annual inundations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Her rivers are wheeled up into fmall cataracts, and fo di¬ 
vided into fluices, to humeftate the bordering foil, and make 
it wonderfully productive. H wet's V.cal Forrejl. 

The medicaments are of a cool humefting quality, and not 
too much aftringent. Wifemans Surgery 

Humkcta'tion. n.f [humeftation, Fr. from humeftate.] im 
act of wetting; moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
fwelling: the caufe is repercuflfcn, without humeftation , 0 1 
entrance of any body. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or expreflion of 
humidity, will be refolved by humeftation , as earth and clay. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hu'meral. adj. [humeral, Fr. from humerus, Latin.] Belong¬ 
ing to the fhoulder. 

The largeft crooked needle fhould be ufed, with a ligature, 
in taking up the humeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 

Humicuba'tion. n.f. [burnt and cubo, Latin.] TheaCtof 
lying on the ground. 

Faffing and fackcloth., and afhes and tears, and humicula- 
tions , ufed to be companions of repentance. Bratihai% 

HU'MID. adj. [humide, French; humidus, Lat] Wet; moift; 
watery. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 

Than her purpled fcarff can fhew. Milton. 

The queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes. 

And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden. 

If they flip eafily, and are of a fit lize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to ftick to things, it is 
humid. Newtons Oft. 

Humi'dity. n.f. [humidity Fr. from humid.] That quality which 
we call moiflure, or the power of wetting other bodies. It dif¬ 
fers very much from fluidity, de ending altogether on the con- 
gruity of the component particles of any liquor to the pores 
or furfaces of fuch particular bodies as it is capable of adhering 
to. Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, in refpect to our 
hands or clothes, and many other things it will not flick to; 
but it may be called fo in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to 
whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere. And even water itle , 
that wets almoft every thing, and is the great flandard of u 
midity , is not capable of wetting every thing; for it fl an 5 
and runs eafily off in globular drops on the leaves of cab ages? 
and many other plants; and it will not wet the feathers 0 
ducks, fwans, and other water-fowl. Quincy. 

We’ll ufe this unwholfome humidity , this grofs watry pum 
pion : we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakejpeare * 

O blefling-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity : below thy fifter’s orb 
Infed the air. Shakefp. Ttmon of Mens. 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more bum > 
than old animals, which have their juices more ex a te 
refilling. Arbuthn:i onVuU 

Humiliation, n.f [French.] 

1. Defcent from greatnefs; act of humility. , < 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
liation of manhood; for which caufe there followe u P°j attcf 
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iatler an eaaliarion of that which was humbled i for with 
“ „ h. cmaied d. «* *« „. 

Thy humiliation (hall exalt • • ■ 

With thee thy manhood alfo to this throne. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

. Mortification; external expreflion of fin and unworth,nefs. 

Tohn fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, that 
: s J 0 f camel’s hair ; and the dodrine he preached was humi¬ 
liation and repentance. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

With tears 

Watering the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d , and humiliation meek. Milt. Fa. Lojt. 

7. Abatement of pride. , . , 

s I t m ay ferve for a great leflbn of humiliation to mankind, 
to behold the habits and paflions of men trampling over in- 
tereft, friendfhip, honour, and their own perfonal fafety, as 
well as that of their country. Swift. 

Humi'lity. n.f [humilite, French ] 

1. Freedom from pride; modefty; not arrogance. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gefture of conftancy becometh us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

I do not know that Englifhman alive, 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds. 

More than the infant that is born to-night; 

I thank my God for my humility. Shakefp. Richard III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the humi¬ 
lity of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. King Charles . 

The humility of the ftyle gained them many friends. Claren . 

There are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At theirwifh’d journey’s end. Denhams Sophy . 

It is an eafy matter, when there is no danger of a trial, to 
extol humility in the midft of honours, or to begin a faft after 
dinner* Squtb's Sermons » 

As high turrets, for their airy fteep; 

Require foundations in proportion deep ; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards (hoot. 

As to the nether heavens they drive the loot; 

So low did her fecure foundation lye. 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden. 

2. Act of fubmiflion. 

With thefe humilities they fatisfied the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending avoided the prefent itorm. Davies. 

Hummer, n.f. [from hum.] An applauder. Ainfworth. 

Hu’moral. adj. [from humour . ] Proceeding from the hu¬ 
mours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under continual humoral 
fevers. Harvey on Confumptions * 

Hu'morist. n.f. [humor Italian ; humorijle, French.] 

1. One who condudls himfelf by his own fancy ; one who gra¬ 
tifies hii own humour. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an humorift. Speftator. 
The notion of a humorift is one that is greatly pleafed, or 
greatly difpleafed, with little things; his a&ions feldom directed 
by the reafon and nature of things. Watts's Logick. 

This humo [ft keeps to himfelf much more than he wants, 
and gives a vaft refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. ’ 

# Addifon's Speftator. 

2. One who has violent and peculiar paflions. 

By a wife and timous inquifltion the peccant humours and 
humorifts muft be difeovered and purged, or cut off: mercy, 
in fuch a cafe, in a king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Viiliers\ 

Hu'morous. ad], [from humour.] 

1. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a law¬ 
yer who had loft his caufe; others that this paffage alludes to 
the ftory of the fatire Marfyas, who contended with Apollo 
wluch I think is more humorous. Addijon on Italy. 

I hy humorous vein, thy pleafing folly, 

Lies all negledted, all forgot; 

And pen five, wav’ring, melancholy, 

Thou dread’ft and hop’ft thou know’ft not what. Prior 

wh?m Cl0US5 irfe§uIari without an y ruIe but the prefent 

I am known to be a humorous patrician ; faid to be fome- 

rTr fea ’ in fav ° u r'"g the firft complaint; hafty and 
tinfler-like, upon too trivial motion. Shahjp. Corihanus . 

Thou fortune s champion, that do’ft never fight 
nut when her humorous ladyfhip is by, b 

To teach thee fafety Shakefp. King John 

He s humorous as Winter, and as fudden ^ g d • 
AS flaws congeal’d in the fpring of day, Shakefp. Hem. IV. 

you awake then : come away, 
i] mes be fliort, are made for play ; 

, I he humorous moon too will not ftay; 

W hat doth make you thus delay ? T> p „ , r 

d a ? IS hl ^ coura ge, boundlefs is his mind, ' ™ 

g as a ftorm, and humorous jus the wind. Dryden , 
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.He that would learn topafs a juft fen fence on perfons arid 
things, muft take heed of a fanciful temper of mind, and an 
humorous condudl in his affairs. Watts's Logick. 

3. Pleafant; jocular. . Ainfworth. 

Hu'morously. adj. [from humorous.] 

1. Merrily; jocofely* • . 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls, very humouroujly , ccn- 
eifuTfi argentum in titulos faciejque minutas. Addijon on Medals. 

We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly; we refolve rafhly, 
fillily, or humoroufly , upon no reafons that will hold. Calamy. 

It has been humoroufly faid, that fome have fifhed the very 
jakes for papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 

2. With caprice; with whim. 

Hu'morousness. n.f. [from humorous ] Ficklenefs; capri¬ 
cious levity. 

Hu'morscME. adj. [from humour.] 

j. Peevifh; petulant. 

2. Odd; humorous. 

Our fcience cannot be much improved by mafquerades, 
where the wit of both fexes is altogether taken up in conti¬ 
nuing Angular and humorfome difguifes. Swift. 

Hu'morsomely. adv. [from humorfome .] Peevifhly; petu- 

, lantly. 

HU'MOUR. n.f [humeur, French ; humor , Latin.] 

1. Moifture; 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 
common water. Ray on the Creation. 

2. The different kind of moifture in man’s body, reckoned by 
the old phyficians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melan¬ 
choly, which, as they predominated, were fuppofed to deter¬ 
mine the temper of mind. 

Believe not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 
From anguifh of the mind and humours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy. Mi.ton's Agonijles. 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As thefe is no humour^ to which impudent poverty cannot 
make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow of thofe of de- 
fperate ambition, who v/ould build their houfes upon others 
ruin. Sidney , b. ii. 

There came with her a young lord, led hither with the 
humour of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe good- 
iiefs he fees not. hidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, fo he 
was a prince of a marvellous pleafant humour : as he was go¬ 
ing through Lufen by Greenwich, he afked what town it 
was; they faid Lufen. He afked, a good while after, what 
town is this we are now in? They faid ftill it was Lufen : faid 
the king, I will be king of Lufen. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Examine how your humour is inclin’d, 

And which the ruling paflion of your mind. Rofcommon . 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to 
be fuch, that he would never conftrain himfelf Dryden . 

In cafes where it is neceffary to make examples, it is the 
humour of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember 
the punifhment. Addifon's Freeh. Ider. 

Good humour only teaches charms to laft. 

Still makes new conquefts, and maintains the paft. Pope. 

4. Prefent difpofition. 

It is the curfe of kings to be attended 
By flaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the blood-houfe of life. Shakefp. K. John . 

Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Their humours are not to be won, 

But when they are impos’d upon. Hudibras , p. ift. 

Tempt not his heavy hand; 

But one fubmiflive word which you let fall. 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 

5 * Grotefque imagery; jocularity ; merriment. 

6. Difeafed or morbid difpofition. 

He was a man frank and generous; when well, denied 
himfelf nothing that he had a mind to eat or drink, which 
gave him a body full of humours , and made his fits of the 
gout frequent and violent. Temple. 

7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. ^ 

Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and diferetion ? Has 
he not humours to be endured, as Well as kindneffes to be en- 

• jcv South's Sermons. 

0. A trick; a practice. 

Hike not the humour of lying: he hath wronged me in 
fome humours: 1 fhould have born the humour’d letter to her. 
n , Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind for. 

9. Uaprice; whim; predominent inclination. J 

. ‘ n P rivate > men are more bold in their own bufneurs ; and 
in contort, men are more obnoxious to others humours ; there¬ 
fore it is good to take both; j> a C 

To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun ] Jf a y ! - 

1. To gratify ; to footh by compliance. 

H rM *J uk \° ma ^ r Shallow ’ I would humour his men; 
if to his men, I would curry with matter Shallow, zbakejp. 

IT V Tf 6 , tUS nOW > aad he were Caflius, 

Heftiould not humour me. Shaiefp. Ju ius Co-far. 

Obedience 
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Obedience and fubje&ion were never enjoined by God to 
humour the paffions, lulls, and vanities of thofe who are com¬ 
manded to obey our governours. Swift. 

You humour me, when I am fick; 

Why not when I am fplenetick ? Pope. 

Children are fond of fomething which ftrikes their fancy 
moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing elfe, if they 
are not humoured in that fancy. Watts's LogicL 

2 . To fit; to comply with. 

To after age thou {halt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’ft humour beft our tongue. Milt. 

’Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to humour that 
invention. Dryden’s Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau isfituated among rocks and woods, that give 
a fine variety of favage profpedfts: the king has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ufe of fo much art as is 
neceflary to regulate nature. Addifon! s Guardian. 

Hump, n.f [corrupted perhaps from bump. See Bump.] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

Thefe defefls were mended by fucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the hump fell. 

Tatler , N°. 7 4. 

Hu'mpback. n.f. [hump and back. ] Crooked back; high 
fhoulders. 

The chief of the family was born with an humpback and 
very high nofe. Tatler. 

Humpbacked, adj. Having a crooked back. 

To HUNCH, v. a. [ hufch , German.] 

1. To flrike or punch with the fifts. 

Jack’s friends began to hunch and pulh one another: why 
don’t you go and cut the poor fellow down? Arbuthnot. 

2 . [ Hocker , a crooked back, German.] To crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back. 

And wander’d in thy limbs : to thy own kind 

Make love, if thou can’ll find it in the world. Dryden, 

Hunchba'cked. adj . [hunch and back.'] Having a crooked 
back. 

His perfon deformed to the highefl degree, flat-nofed, and 
hunchbacked. L'EJlrange. 

But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback'd monfter in my arms, 

Th’ excrefcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was peevifh, haggard, pale, with faucer- 
eyes, a {harp nofe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthn . Hiji. off. Bull. 

Hu'ndred. adj. [ frunb, ftunbpeb, Saxon; hcnderd , Dutch.] 

The number confifling of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bafe, proud, three fuited, hundred pound, filthy, worfled 
{locking knave. Shakefpeare's King Lear b 

A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. Dryd. Mn. 

Many thoufands had feen the tranfa&ions of our Saviour, 
and many hundred thoufands received an account of them from 
the mouths of thofe who were eye-witneftes. Addifon. 

Hu'ndred. n.f. 

1. A company or body confifling of an hundred. 

Very few will take this proposition, that God is pleafed 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle : whofoever does fo, will have reafon to think 
hundreds of propofitions innate. Locke . 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries 
or hundreds , and diflributed amongft the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, perhaps once containing 
an hundred manors. [ Hundredum , low Latin; hundrede , old 
French.] 

Imports upon merchants do feldom good to the kingjs re¬ 
venue ; for that that he wins in the hundred , he lofeth in the 
{hire. r Bacon. 

For juftice they had a bench under a tree, where Ket ufual- 
ly fat, and with him two of every hundred whence their com¬ 
panies had been raifed: here complaints were exhibited. Ilayw. 

Hundredth, adj. [bun&peonteojopa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of an hundred; the tenth ten times told. 

We {hall not need to ufe the hundredth part of that time, 
which themfelves bellow in making inveclives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body than at its fur- 
face, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no 
reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould Hop any where. 

Newton s Opt. 

Hun t G. The preterite and part. pajf. of hang. 

A wife fo hung with virtues, fuch a height, 

What mortal Ihoulders can fupport! Dryden's Juvenal. 

A room that is richly adorned, and hung round with a great 
variety of pidlures, ftrikes the eye at once. Watts. 

HUNGER, n.f [bun^eji, Saxon; honger , Dutch.] 

I. Defire of food; the pain felt from farting. 

An uneafy fenfation at the ftomach for food. When the 
rtomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion, they 
draw up fo clofe as to rub againft each other, fo as to make that 
fenfation : but when they are diftended with food, it is again 
removed ; unlefs when a perfon faftetn fo long as for want of 
fpirits, or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
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to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has farted away his ft 
mach; and this is occafioned by the attrition of the cn a ,c°r 
the ftomach againft each other. of 

Thou {halt ferve thine enemies in hunger and in thirff 

Deutr. xxviij. 4.8 

The fub-acid part of the animal Ipirits, being call off b * 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the ftomach, vellicates t/ 
fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe we call hunger. Gre ^ 
Something vifcous, fat and oily, remaining in the ftomach 
deftroys the fenfation of hunger. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

2. Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expeft, do naturally ft,^ 
the neceflity of preparing our appetites and hungers for them 
without which heaven can be no heaven to us. Decaf of Pj e t * 
To Hu'nger. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 

As if they hunger'd for the food they bore. Ccivlev 

2. To defire with great eagernefs. 

Do’ll thou fo hunger for my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs invert thee with my honours. 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O, foolilh youth, 

Thou feek’ft the greatnefs that will overwhelm thee! 

Stay but a little. Shakefpeare's Henry IV\ p. ii. 

My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I content me. 

And from the fting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung'ring more to do my father’s will. Milton's P. Lof. 
Hu'ngerbit. 1 adj. [ hunger and bit. ] Pained or weak- 
Hu'ngerbitten. ) ened with hunger. 

His ftrength {hall be hungerbitten , and definition {hall be 
ready at his fide. Job xviii. 12. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home; 

Loft in a defert here, and hungerbit. Milton's Parad. Reg. 
Hu'ngerly. adj. [from hunger.] Hungry; in want of nou- 
rilhment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and hungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakef. Taming of tlje Shrew, 
Hu'ngerly. adv. With keen appetite. 

You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moll hungerly on your fight. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food; 

They eat us hungerly , and, when they’re full. 

They belch us. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Hu'ngerstarved. adj. [hunger and Jlarved .] Starved with 
hunger; pinched by want of food. 

All my followers to th’ eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like {hips before the wind, 

Or lambs purfu’d by hungerjlarved wolves. Skakefp. PL VI. 

O’ertake me, if thou can’ll; I fcorn thy ftrength: 

Go, go, chear up thy hungerjlarved men. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As to fome holy houfe th’ affli&ed came, 1 

Th’ hungerjlarv'd , the naked, and the lame, r 

Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden.) 

Hu'ngred. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a fmall degree nourifli, and we fee men an 
hungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Hu'ngrily. adv. [from hungry.] With keen appetite. 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe>- 
Who pity’d fuff’ring mortals long ago; 

When on harfh acorns hungrily they fed, ? 

And gave’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden s Juven. 
Hu'ngry. adj. [from hunger.] 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not haveftain’d with blood. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. A i»- 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hungerconWtsm 
that very fenfation. 

2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; more difpofed to 

from other fubftances than to impart to them. * 

Caflius has a lean and hungry look. Shakef. Jut. u J J 
The more fat water will bear foap beft; f° r 
ter doth kill its undluous nature. Bacon s Natura J , 
In rufhy grounds fprings are found at the flirt *0 ' 

fpit, and fometimes lower in a hungry gravel. 0/ , 

To this great day of retribution our Saviour re ers » 
reaping the fruits that we here fow in the mo f n £J 

barren foil. . 14 /r! r S 

Hunks, n.f [ hunfkur , fordid, Iflandick.] A covetou 

wretch; a mifer; a curmudgeon. . j c 

The old hunks was well ferved, (o be tricked ou . 

bog for the fecuring of his puddings. L d ^ 

She has a hufband, a jealous, covetous, old f 

Irus has given all the intimations of being ^ 

worth money. nu J 

To 
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To HUNT. v. a. [buntian, Saxon, from j}un», a dog.] 

t To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s {kin, 

While the heart liv’d, was kill’d in buntwghim. Shak. H.\. 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of 
, no-lions? Job xxxv ni. 39. 

* WMhould Angle every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and overgrown ; and, on the 
contrary, fheker and defend virtue. Addifon s Spettator. 

2. To purfue ; to follow clofe. 

Evil {hall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. PJ . cxl. 
The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour, 
and is hunted unto fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety, 
that fain would it break. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

% To fearch for. 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring of 
times and monuments, 1 do hunt out a probability. Spenfer. 

All that is found in books is not rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built upon: fuch an examen 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe 
who have given themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. To diicfl or manage hounds in the chace. 

Fie hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous for 
finding hares. Addifon's Spefiatcr. 

To Hunt. v. n. 

1. To follow the chafe. 

When he returns from hunting , 

I will not fpeak with him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Efau went to the field to hunt for venifon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs malks, hunting matches, and Bac¬ 
chanals are very common. Addijon on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
make good one fide of a queftion, and wholly to negledt and 
refufe thofe which favour the other fide. Locke. 

Hunt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

The common hunt , though from their rage reftrain’d 
By fov’reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 

Grinn’d as they pafs’d. Dryden s Hind and Panther. 

2 . A chace. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. Shakefp. 

3. Purfuit. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Ku'nter. n.f. [from hunt.] 

1. One who chafes animals for paftime. 

If thofe Englifh lords had been good hunters , and reduced 
the mountains, boggs, and woods within the limits of forells, 
chaces and parks, the forell law would have driven them into 
the plains. Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beaft that reigns in woods, 

Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden' s /En. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman hun¬ 
ters \ apaflageof Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters 
bad Meleager for their patron. Addijon on Italy. 

Bold Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 

A mighty hunter , and his game was mam Pope. 

2. A dog that feents game or hearts of prey. 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Diflinguilhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle, 

The houfekeeper, the hunter. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Hu ntinghorn. n.f. [hunting and horn.] A bugle; a horn 
ufed to cheer the hounds. & 

Whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool, 

^ Fond of his huntinghorn and pole. Prior 

chace RESS * ^ ^ fl ° m hunter '^ A woman that follows the 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvev 
With thy chafte eye, from thy pale fphere above, 

I by hmtrefs name, that my full life doth fway. Shakefp. 
Shall I call 

Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece, 

I o teftify the arms of chaftity ? 

Hence had the hmtrefs Dian her dread bow, 
t air filver-lhafted queen, for ever chafte. Milton 

Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 
xt lmmortal huntrefsy and her virgin train • 

Nor envy Windfon Pope’s Winder Foreft 

hut H auhe { 27 ^ u‘Tr "i* D at fhouldeV j 

hCr “ “ ^ 

• Une wh ° delights in the chace. 

Like as a huntfman ,, after weary chace. 


Waller , 
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Seeing the game efcape from him away. 

Sits down to reft him. Spenfer s Sonnets. 

Such game, whilft yet the world was hew. 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue: 

What huntjinan of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare fuch a monfter chace ? 

2. The fervant whofe office it is to manage the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the huntfman , that managed the 
chace, than to the mafter. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

FIun’tsmanship. n.f [from hunfrnan.] The qualifications 
of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day 
Give th* art of rhiming, huntjmanjhip , or play. Donne . 

Hu'rdle. n.f [j^ynbel, Saxon.] A texture of fticks woven 
together ; a crate. 

Settle your fine joints ’gainft Thurfday next. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. * Shakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty¬ 
burn ; taking pleafure upon the hurdle , to think that heftiould 
be famous in after times. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles and. the flail, 

Thefe all mult be prepar’d. Dryden s Gesrg. 

Hurds, n.f. The refufe of hemp or flax. Ainjworth. 

To HURL. v. a. [from buorlt, to throw down, Iflandick; or, 
according to Skinner, from whirl.] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive impetuoufly. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in ftore, 

O, let them keep it ’till thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee. „ Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

He holds vengeance in his hand. 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shak. R. III. 

I with my nails digg’d Hones out of the ground. 

To hurl at the beholders of my fhame. Shakef. Henry VI. 
If he thruft him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait. Num. xxxv. 20. 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in hurling ftones. 

Chron. xii. 2. 

Hurl ink and wit. 

As madmen ftones. Ben. Johnfon. 

His darling fons. 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, {hall curfe 

Their frail original and faded blifs. Milton's Parad. Lojl . 

She ftrikes the lute ; but if it found. 

Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller . 

Corrupted light of knowledge hurl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the world. Denham . 

Young Phaeton, 

FromEaft to North irregularly hurl'd , 

Firft fet himfelf on fire, and then the world. Dryd. Juven. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

And hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope's Iliad. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler , French, to make an 
howling or hideous noife.] 

The glad merchant that does view 
His {hip far come from watry wildernefs. 

Fie hurls out vows. Spenfer. 

Highly they rag’d againft the Higheft, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. Milton. 

3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts; to goals, and to the country : for hurling 
to goals there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen 
out on each fide, who ftrip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, oue againft another: out ,of thefe ranks they match 
themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pafs away; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during this 
play. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurl, n.f [from the verb.] Tumult; riot; commotion. 

He in the fame hurl murdering fuch as he thought would 
withftand his defire, was chofen king. Knolles 

Hu'rlbat. n.f [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainfwortb. 

Hurler, n.f [from hurl.] One that plays at hurling. 

rhebur/ers muft hurl man toman, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. - Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurlwjnd. n.f [hurl and wind.] A whirlwind; a violent 
gull. A word not in ufe. 

Like fcatter’d down by bowling Eurus blown. 

By rapid hurlwinds, from his manfion thrown. * Sandvs 
Hu'rly. ]«./ [I have been told that this word owes 'its 

FIurlvburly. S original to two neighbouring families named 
Hurly and burly or Hurletgh and Burleigh , which filled their 
part of the kingdom with contefts and violence. If this ac- 
count be rejected, the word muft be derived from hurl ,, hurly, 
and burly , a ludicrous reduplication. Hurlade , French ; hur- 
mconfiderately.] 1 umult; commotion; buftle. 

H inds take the ruffian billows by the top, 

I hat with the hurley death itfelf awakes. ‘ Shakefp. H. IV, 
Poor difeontents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Ut hurlyburly innovation. Sbakef. Henry IV. p. j. 
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Mcthinks, I fee this hurly all on foot. Shakefp. K. John. 

All places were filled with tumult and burlyburly, every man 
ineafured the danger by his own fear; and fuch a pitiful cry 
was in every place, as in cities prefently to be befieged. Knolles. 
Hu'rricane. 7 n.f [huracan, Spanifh; ouragan, French.] A 
Hu' rricano. 3 violent ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in 
the eaftern hemifphere. 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 

Your catara&s and hurricanocs fpout. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

A ftorm or hurricano , though but the force of air, makes a 
ftrange havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made every 
man and woman too in his plays ftark raging mad: all was 
tempeftuous and bluftering; heavert and earth were coming 
together at every word ; a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law. 

In corners with fele&ed friends withdraw ; 

There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden. 

So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend* 

Sudden th > impetuous hurricanes defcend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Addifon. 
ToHu'rry. v. a. [pepgian, to plunder, Saxon : hurs was hke- 
wife a word ufed by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to fpeed ; but feems the imperative of the verb.] To haften ; 
to put into precipitation orconfufion; to drive confufedly. 
Your nobles will not hear you ; but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shakefpeare. 
For whom all this hafte 

Of midnight march, and hurry d meeting here ? Miltcn\ 
Impetuous luft hurries him on to fatisfy the cravings of it. 

South's Sermons. 

That hurry d o’er 

Such fwarms of Englifh to the neighb’ring fhore. Dryden. 
A man has not time to fubdue his pafiions, eftablifh his foul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the ftage. Addfons Spectator. 

Stay thefe fudden gufts of palfion, 

That hurry you away. Rowds Royal Convert. 

If a council be called, or a battle fought, you are not 
Coldly informed, the reader is hurried out of himfelf by the 
poet’s imagination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

To Hurry, v. n. To move on with precipitation. 

Did' you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Hu'rry. n.f. [from the verb.] Tumult; precipitation; com¬ 
motion. 

Among all the horrible hurries in England, Ireland was then 
almoft quiet. Hayward. 

It might have pleafed him in the prefent heat and hurry of 
his rage; but muft have difpleafed him infinitely in the fedate 
reflexion. South's Sermons. 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion was over, 
the water came to a ftate fomewhat more calm. TVoodw. 

Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames the mjnd, 
and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addif. Spectator. 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, one 
after another, in a very great hurry . Addifon's Guardian. 

1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a perpetual hur¬ 
ry of affairs, but of thofe who are not hlways engaged. Addif. 
The pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet. Gay's Trivia. 
Hurst, n.f. [\)yj\yr. Sax.] A grove or thicket of trees. Ainf 
To HURT. v.a. preter. I hurt ; part. paff. I have hurt, [pyjVc, 
wounded, Saxon; heurter , to ftrike, French.] 

1. To mifchief; to harm. 

Virtue maybe affail’d, but never hurt ; 

Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. Milton. 

2. To wound ; to pain by fome bodily harm. 

My heart is turn’d to ftone : I ftrike it, and it hurts my 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a loving and 
innocent fifh, that hurts nothing that has life. Walton's Angler. 
It breeds contempt 

For herds to liften, or prefume to pry. 

When the hurt lion groans within liis den. Dryd. Don Sebi 
Hurt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

Harm; mifchief. 

The hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
I found it ftand there uncorreCled, as if there had been no 
hurt done. Baker on Learning. 

, Wound or bruife. 

Where is he wounded ? 

_There will be large cicatrices to fhew the people: he re¬ 
ceived feven hurts i’ th’ body. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Carter adventured bravely, and received two great hurts m 

Hayward. 


Mifchievoufnefs; per- 
nrtare, Italian.] To 


The pains of ficknefs and hurts, hunger, thirft and cold 
all men feel. " * 

In arms and fcience ’tis the fame, 

Our rival’s hurts create our fame. Prior 

Hu'rter. n.f. [from hurt.] One that does harm. 
Hu'rtful. adj. [hurt and full.] Mifchievous; pernicious. 
Secret negleCt of our duty is but only our own hurt: one 
man’s contempt of the common prayer of the church of God 
may be moft hurtful unto many. Ho.ker, b. v 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard fhun, 

Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. Dryden' s Gw* 

Hu'rtfully. adv. [from hurtful . ] Mifchievouflyj perni- 
cioufly. 

Hu'rtfulness. n.f [from hurtful .] 
nicioufnefs. 

To Hu'rtle. v. n. [ heufter , French ; 

clafh; to fkirmiflh; to run againft anything; to joftle; to 
meet in fhock and encounter. Hanmer. 

The noife of battle hurtled in the air. Shak. Jut. Cajar. 

Kindnefs, nobler ever than revenge. 

And nature ftronger than his juft occafion, 

Made him give battle to the lionefs, 

Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling. 

From miferable {lumber I awak’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To Hu'rtle. v.a. To move with violence or impetuofity. 
This is probably the original of hurl. 

His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy fpueen, b. ii. 

Hu'rtleberry. n.f. [hiort bar, Danifh.] Bilberry. 

Hu'rtless. adj. [from hurt.] 

I. Innocent; harmlefs; innoxious; doing no harm. 

Unto her home he oft would go, 

Where bold and hurtlefs many a play he tries, 

Her parents liking well it fhould be fo; 

For fimple goodnefs fhined in his eyes. 

She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo hurtlefs and fo true. 

Shorter ev’ry gafp he takes, 

And vain efforts and hurtlefs blows he makes. Dryden's JEn. 


Sidney. 
Fairy HJueeh. 




Receiving no hurt. 


2 . 


Hu'rtlessly. adv. [from hurtlefs.] Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo hurtlefly ftrong, that 
they thought it better to reft in your friendfhip than make new 
trial of your enmity. Sidney. 

Hu'rtlessness. n.f. [from hurtlefs.] Freedom from any per¬ 
nicious quality. 

HU'SBAND. n.f [ hofsband, matter* Danifh, from houfe and 
bonda, Runick, a matter.] 

1. The correlative to wife; a man married to a woman. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy fovereign. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again: he 
fo takes on yonder with my hiisband, and fo rails againft all 
married mankind. Shakefp. Merry Wives of iVindfor. 

This careful husband had been long away. 

Whom his chafte w.fe and little children mourn. Dryden. 
The contra<ft and ceremony of marriage is the occafion of 
the denomination or relation of husband. Locke. 

The male of animals. 

Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou {halt behold. 

Prefer him not in hafte, for husband to thy fold. Dryden. 

2. An ceconomift ; a man that knows and pra&ifes the methods 
of frugality and profit. Its fignification is always modified by 
fome epithet implying bad or good. 

Edward I. {hewed himfelf a right good husband ; owner ot 

a lordlhip ill hufbanded. PT*-WuL 

I was confidering the {hortnefs of life, and what ill husband 
we are of fo tender a fortune. Collier on tom. 

4. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. ^ . 

Husband's work is laborious and hard. Hubbei d J • 
I heard a great husband fay, that it was a common err® 
think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. Bacon s A at. nj y 
In thofe fields 

The painful husband plowing up his ground,. 

Shall find all fret with rufl, both pikes and fhields. Hatew 
If continu’d rain 

The lab’ring husband in his houfe retrain, • ■ 

Let him forecaft his work. Dryden s Georgias 

To Hu'sband. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with an hufband. 

Think you I am no ftronger than niy ex, cy ,• Q a J a r % 
Being fo father’d and fo husbanded? Shak. Juh J 
If you fhall prove 

This ring was ever her’s, you fhall as eafy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in hlorence* 


W here yet fhe never was. 

In my right, 

By me invefted, he compeers the beft. 

rni .1. _ — ..1 f bo /linnlrl hi./ii 


Shakefp^ 


ny me illvcucuj wv*wj. —- - 7 

—That were the moft, if he fhould husband you. 
2. To manage with frugality. 


Sbatff' 


It will be paftime paffing excellent, 
U it be husbanded with modefty. 


Shahfp'**- 

The 


Herbert. 
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The French, wifely husbanding the poffeffion of a vi^ory, 
kept themfelvcs within their trenches Bacon s Henry VII. 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all . 

That thou can’ft fpeak at once; but husband it. 

And give men turns of fpeech. ^ 

- To till ; to cultivate the ground with proper management. 

3 ‘ A farmer cannot husband his ground, if hejits^at^great 

Hu'TbaNDLESs. adj. [from husband.] Without an husband. 

A widow, busbandlefs, fubje£t to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears. iwalefp. King John. 
Hu'sbandey. adj. [fro m husband.] Frugal; thrifty. 

Bare plots'full of galls, if ye plow overthwart; 

And compafs it then, is a husbandly part. TuJ. Husbandry. 
Husbandman, n.f. [husband and man.] One who works in 

tillage. f 

This Davy ferves you for good ufes; -he is your ferving- 

man, and your husbandman. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The mule being more fwift in his labour than the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the husbandman. Broome. 
Husbandry, n.f. [from husband.] 

1. Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 

Fie began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
husbandry, efpecially employing his tongue about well dunging 
of a field. . Sidney, b. 11. 

Afkt if in husbandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to fow. Hubberd's Tale. 
Husbandry fupplieth unto us all things neceffary for food. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas’d; 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Her plenteous womb 

Expreffeth its full tilth and husbandry. Shakefpeare. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the husbandry of Chriftian 
Counfel, produce better fruit than the ftrength of felf- 
nature. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Husbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valley of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear feed. Raleigh's H. of the World. 

A family governed with order, will fall naturally to the 
feveral trades of husbandry, tillage, and pafturage. Temple. 

Let any one confider the difference between an acre of land 
fown with wheat, and an acre of the fame land lying without 
any husbandry upon it, and he will find that the improvement 
of labour makes the value. Locke. 

2. Thrift; frugality; parfimony; 

There’s husbandry in heaven ; 

The candles are all out. Sloakefpeare's Macbeth. 

You have already faved feveral millions to the publick, and 
that what we afk is too inconfiderable to break into any rules 
of the ftricteft good husbandry. Swift. 

3. Care of domeftick affairs. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my houfe. Shakefpeare. 

HUSH, inter]. [Without etymology.] Silence! be ftill! no 
noife! 

The king hath done you wrong; but hujh ! ’tis fo. Shak. 
There’s fomething elfe to do; bujh and be mute. 

Or elfe our fpell is marr’d. Shakefpeare's Tempefl: 

Hush. adj. [from the interjedtion.] Still; filent; quiet. 

As we often fee, againft fome ftorm, 

A filence in the heaV’ns, the rack ftafid ftill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hujh as death. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Hush. v.n. [from the interjection.] To be ftill; to be 
filent. 

This frown’d, that fawn’d, the third for fliame did blufh; 
Another feemed envious or coy; 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh ; 

But at thefe ftrangers prefence every one did hujh. F. Fpueen. 
To Hush. v.a. To ftill; to filence; to quiet; to appeafe. 

Yet can I not of fuch tame patience boaft. 

As to be hujht, and nought at all to fay. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up, 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope; 

But fince you are a gentle convertite. 

My tongue fhall hujh again this ftorm of war, 

And make fair weather in your bluft’ring land. Sh. K. John. 

Speak foftly; J 

All’s ibujht * midnight yet. Shah/feardsTempeJl. 

My love would fpeak; my duty hujkes me. Shakefpeare. 
w hen in a bed of ftraw we fhrink together 
And the bleak winds fhall whittle round our heads. 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 
Hujh my cares thus, and fhelter me with love ? 

Hujh'd as midnight filence go; 

He will not have your acclamations now. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Ualms ev’ry ftorm, and hujhes ev’ry wind ; 

Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eafe, 
find for his hatching nephews fmooths the Teas. 



Swift, 
buys.] 1 he 


Otway. 

Dryden. 


Dryden « 


HUT 

Upon his rifing the court was hujhed, and a whifper ra "* 
r Addifon s typed 1 at01 . 

To Hush up. v.a. To fupprefs in filence; to forbid to be 

me f his raitter is hujhed up , and the fervants are forbid to^talk 

Hu'shmoney. n.f [hujh mi money.] A bribe to hinder infor¬ 
mation ; pay to fecure filence. _ . , 

A dext’rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 

Hujhmoney fends to all the neighbours round ; 

His mafter, unfufpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the coft, and gives the villain thanks. 

HUSK. n.f. [ huldfcb , Dutch, or huyjcken, from 
outmoft integument of fruits. 

Do but behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And vour fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the fhales and husks of men. Shak. H. \ • 
Moft feeds, in their growing, leave their husk or rind about 
theroot . , Bacon's Naural Hijlcry. 

Thy food fhall be 

The frefh brook muffels, withered roots, and husks , 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakefpeare s 7 empejt. 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or fmooth rind, or bearded husks, or ftiell 
■She gathers ; tribute large ! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. V. 

Some fteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O’er gentle fires; the exuberant juice to drain. 

And fwell the flatt’ring husks with fruitful grain. Dryden. 

Some when the prefs, by utmoft Vigour ferew’d. 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe ; thou, more wife, {halt fteep 
The husks in water, and again employ 

The pond’rous engine. Phillips. 

Barley for ptifan was firft fteeped in water ’till it fwelled ; 
afterwards dried in the fun, then beat ’till the husk was taken 
off, and ground. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left you only 
amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes, and feed upon husks in- 
ftead of kernels. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Husk. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrip off the outward 
integument. 

Hu'sked. adj. [from husk.] Bearing an hulk; covered with a 
hufk. 

Hu'sky. adj. [from husk.] Abounding in hufks; confifting of 
hufks. 

Moft have found 

A husky harveft From the grudging ground. Drydeii s Virgil. 

, With timely care 

Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould ft feek a ftrainer, to difpart 
The hu ky terrene dregs from purer muft. Phillips. 

Hu'ssy. n.f. [corrupted from houjewife: taken in an ill fenfe.J 
A forry or bad woman ; a worthless wench. It is often ufed 
ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 

Get you in, huffy, go: now will I perfonate this hopeful 
young jade. Southern's Innocent Adultery. 

Huntings, n.f. [puprinj, Saxon.] A council; a court held. 
To Hu stle. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from hurtle.] To fhake 
together. 

HuVwifF. n.f. [corrupted from houfewife.] 

1. A bad manager; a forry woman. It is c( 
wife in a good, and hufwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 

Bianca, 

A hufwife, that, by felling her defires. 

Buys herfelf bread and cloth. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2. An ceconomift ; a thrifty woman. 

Why fhould you want ? 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bufli 
Lavs her fulnefs before you. Shakefpeare. 

To Hu'swife. v. a. [from the noun.] To manage with ceco- 
nomy and frugality. 

But hufwifing the little heav’n had lent. 

She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent; 

And pinch’dlier belly, with her daughters two, 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Hu'swifery. n.f [from hufwife.] 

1. Management good or bad. 

Good hujwifery trieth 

To rife with the cock; 

Ill hufwifery lyeth 

’Till nine of the clock. Tuffer 

2. Management of rural bufinefs committed to women. * 

If cheefes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 

1 ell Cifley the fault in her hufwifery lies. Tuff Husbandry. 
Hut. n. f. [puree, Saxon ; hute, French.] A poor cottage. 7 
Our wand ring faints, in woful ftate. 

To a fmall cottage came at laft. 

Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman, 

VV ho kindly did thefe faints invite 

In his poor hut to pafs the night. Swft 

•Sore 
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H Y D 

Sore pierc’d by wintry wind. 

How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of chearlefs poverty. Thomfon. 

Hutch, n.f. [Jppaecca. Saxon; huche, French.] Acorncheft. 
The beft way to keep them, after they are threfhed, is to 
dry them well, and keep them in hutches , or clofe cafks. Mori. 
To Huzz. v. n. [from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. 
Huzza', interj. A fhout; a cry of acclamation. 

The huzzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear that they 
are to a prince. L’Ejlrdnge. 

It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel of roar¬ 
ing bullies about me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
horns never let me cool. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of‘John Bull. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid flarers and of loud huzzas. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 
To Huzza', v. n. [from the interje&ion.] To utter acclama¬ 
tion. 

A caldron of fat beef, and {loop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob fhall ftill prevail. King’s Cookery. 
To Huzza', v. a. To receive with acclamation. 

He was huzzaed into the court by fcveral thoufands of 
weavers and clothiers. Addifon. 

Hy'acinth. n.f. [J^xivS^; hyacinthe, Fr. hyacinthus , Lat.J 

1. A plant. 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and narrow : the 
ftalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing on the upper 
part in a fpike : the flowers confift each of one leaf, are naked, 
tubulofe, and cut into fixdivifions at the brim, which are re¬ 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundifh fruit with three angles, 
which is divided into three cells, which are filled with roundifh 
feeds. Miller. ^ 

The filken fleece , impurpl’d for the loom, 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. The hyacinth is the fame with the lapis lyncurius of the an¬ 

cients. It is a lefs fhewy gem than any of the other red ones, 
but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. It is feldom 
fmaller than a feed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is 
found of various degrees of deepnefs and palenefs; but its 
colour is always a deadifh red, with a confiderable admixture 
of yellow, which even fometimes feems predominant: but its 
moft ufual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. This gem is found in feveral parts 
of Europe; but the fineft fort comes from the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. Hill on Fojfils. 

Hyaci'nthine. ad). [JaxivS-iv©-*.] Made of hyacinths. 

'^n.f [JA watry conftellation. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fix’d and ev’ry wand’ring ftar ; 

The pleiads, hyads. Dryden’s Georgicks f 

PIy'aline. ad). [uaAiv® 5 .] Glafly; cryftalline; made glafs; 
refembling glafs. 

From heav’n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline , the glafly fea. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 
H y'bridous. adj. [v/3 Pis' % hybrida, Latin.] Begotten between 
animals of different fpecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies fhould not only mingle together, 
but alfo generate an animal, and yet that that hybridous pro¬ 
duction fhould not again generate, is to me a myftery. Ray. 
Hyda'tides. n.f. [from uJcog.] Little tranfparent bladders of 
water in any part : moft common in dropfical perfons, from a 
diftention or rupture of the lympheduCts; for they happen 
moftly in parts abounding with thofe veflels. Quincy.' 

All tbe water is contained in little bladders, adhering to the 
liver and peritoneum, known by the name of hydatides. fVifem. 
Hy'dra. n.f yhydra , Latin.] A monfter with many heads 
(lain by Hercules : whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 
a hydra. 

New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

More formidable hydra ftands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron-teeth feverely grin. Dryden’s JEn. 

Subdue 

The hydra of the many-headed hifiing crew. Dryden. 
Hy'dragogues. n.f. [ 3 fug and oiyu ; hydragogue , Fr.] Such 
medicines as occafion the difcharge of watery humours, which 
is generally the cafe ©f the ftronger catharticks, becaufe they 
fhake moft forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their 
appendages, fo as to fqueeze out water enough to make the 
ftools feem to be little elfe. Quincy. 

Hydrau'lical. 7 adj. [from hydraulick.~\ Relating to the con- 
Hydrau'lick. 5 veyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is ufeful, pumps tnay 
be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other bydrau- 
tical engines. Derhani s Phyfico-Theology. 

We have employed a virtuofo to make an hydraulick engine, 
in which a chymical liquor, refembling blood, is driven 
through elaftick channels. Arbutlm. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib/erus. 
HYDRAU'LICKS. n.f [ vty, water, and dvXog, a pipe.] 
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H Y G 

The fcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits' 
Hydroce le, n.f. [u'^ox'fiXii; hydrocele, Fr.] A watery rupture 
PHALUS * n ‘f‘ an d X£®aA?i\] A dropfy in the 

liCEu • 

A hydrocephalus , or dropfy of the head, is only incurable 
when the ferum is extravafated into the ventricles of the 
knu 11, Arbuthnot on Diet 

Hydro grapher. n.f. [uJwj and y^u ; hydrographe, Fr 1 
One who draws maps of the fea. ‘ j 

It may be drawn from the writings of our bydrogra- 
pher. y 

Hydro graph y. n.f. [u<Jw£> and yg&fiu; hydrographic, Fr.] 
Defcription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. J 
Hy'dromancy. n.f [u%p and ja&vjia; hydromantie, Fr.] 
Prediction by water. J 

_ Divination was invented by the Perfians: there are four 
kinds of divination ; bydroimncy,f>yx6n\<mcy, aeromancy, and 
geomancy. Aylife’s Paragon. 

Hy'dromel. n.f. [ti<J«,o and (jJxi ; hjdromel, Fr.] Honey and 
water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the 
moft pieafant and univerial drinks the northern part of Europe 
affords, as well as one of the moft ancient. Mortimer’s Husb. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates were 
ptifans and cream of barley; hydromel, that is, honey and 
water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot. 
Hydro'meter. n.f. [vfug and pirgov ] An inftrument to 
meafure the extent of water. 

Hydro'metry. n.f. [vfug and ^frpov.] The aa of mea- 
furing the extent of water. 

Hydrophobia, n.f. [vfyotpofiicc ; hydrophobic, Fr.] Dread of 
water. 

Among thofe difmal fymptoms that follow the bite of a mad 
dog, the dread of water is the moft remarkable. Quincy. 
Hydro'pical. \adj. [ vfyoTrixog ; hydropique, French; from 
PIydro'pick. 5 hydrops, Latin.] Dropfical; difeafed with ex¬ 
travafated water. 

Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body; as urine, 
and hydropical water. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

The world's whole fap is funk : y 

The general balm th’ hydropick earth hath drunk; C 

Whither, as to the bedsfeet, life is fhrunk, j 

Dead and interr’d. Define. 

Some mens bydrcpick infatiablenefs learned to third: the 
more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 

Hydropical dwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. Wifem. 

Every luft is a kind of hydropick diftemper, and the more 
we drink the more we fhall thirft. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Plydrcpick wretches by degrees decay. 

Growing the more, the more they waite away; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

With thirft and heat amidft a deluge fry. Blackmcre. 

One fort of remedy he ufes in dropfies, viz. the water of 
the hydropicks , which is a remedy for the difeafe. Arbuthnot. 
PIYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. [$&>£ and r«W.J Relating fo 
hydroftaticks ;• taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never be recon¬ 
cilable to this hydroJlatical\ aw : there will be always fomething 
lighter beneath, and fomething heavier above; becaufe bone, 
the heavieft in fpecie, will be ever in the midft. Bentley. 
Hydrosta'tically. adv. [from hydrojlatlcal ] Accordingto 
hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around" the earth is ever propor¬ 
tional to th- quantity of their matter : for inftance, a pound 
weight, examined hydrofatically , doth always contain an equal 
quantity of folid mafs. Bentley s Sermons. 

Hydrosta'ticks. n.f. [vfcog and rdlikn ; hydrofatique, Fr.] 
The fcience of weighing fluids ; weighing bodies in fluids. 
Hydro'tick, n.f. [ufcoq; Ijydrotique, French.] Purger of 
water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been'the firft who divided purges into 
hydroticks and purgers of bile. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Hy'en. 7 n.f [hyene, French ; hyama, Latin.] An animal like 
Hye'na. ) a wolf, faid fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry; I W1 
laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to fleep. Shakejpeate. 

A wonder more amazing would we find ; 

The hyena fhews it, of a double kind : 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, . 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden s ha es. 

The hyena was indeed well joined with the bever, as having 
alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thereby we underftand the hyena 
odorata , or civet cat. Brown’s Vulgar Ertouts. 

The keen hyena, fell eft of the fell. Tbomjon’s Summer. 
Hygro'meter. n.f [vy^og and ylslgsu ; hygrc?netre y rrenci.j 
An inftrument to meafure the degrees of moifture. _ 

A fponge, perhaps, might be a better -hygrometer thant n. 
earth of the river. , Arbutlm to,, ^ 

Hy'grosCOPE. n.f. [3yo<& and imoTriu ; hygrofeope, r r.j 
inftrument to (Hew the moifture and drynefs of the air, ' 1 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of either extreme. 

Moifture in the air is difeovered by hygrofeopes. at Hi °j. 

Hyla'rchical. 


HYP 

HvL A ' RCH :cal: adj. [ 3 \y\ and Prefiding over matter. 

Hym .n.f A fpecies of dog. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

MaftifF, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym'. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Hy'men. n.f. [Jpjv.] 

1. The god of marriage. 

2. The virginal membrane. 

Hymene'al* 7 r 1 A marriage fong. 

Hymene'an. ) J 1 1 ° & 

And heav’nly choirs the hymenean fung. Milt. Par. LoJl. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring; 

For her white virgins hymeneals fing. Pope. 

Hymene al. \ a x % Pertaining to marriage. 

Hymene'an. S j & 

The fuitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Hymn, n.f \hy7nne, Fr. u l uv© j .] An encomiaftick fong, or 
fong of adoration to fome fuperiour being. 

As I earft, in praife of mine own dame, 

So now in honour of thy mother dear, 

An honourable hymn I eke fhould frame. Spenfer. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change ; 

Our bridal flow’rs ferve for a buried coarfe. Sbakefpeare. 
When fteel grows 

Soft as the parafite’s filk, let hymns be made 
An overture for the wars. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

There is an hymn fung ; but the fubjeift of it is always the 
praifes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding ever 
with a thankfgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon . 

Farewel, you happy (hades, 

Where angels firft fhould pra&ife hymns, and firing 
Their tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would fing. Dryd. 
To Hymn. v. a. [J/xvfw.J To praife in fong; to worfhip with 
hymns. 

To Hymn. v. n. To fing fongs of adoration. 

They touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prais’d 
God and his works. Milton. 

He had not left alive this patient faint, 

This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 

And hymn it in the quire. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar . 

Hy'mnick. adj. [y ( uvo?.] Relating to hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s choriflers, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To Hyp. v.a. [barbaroufly contra&ed from hypochondriackA To 
make melancholy ; to difpirit. 

I have been, to the laft degree, hypped fince I faw you. Spcfi. 
Hy PAL LAG?, n.f. [Jzf*aa ays].] A figure by which words 
change their cafes with each other. 

Hyper, n.f [A word barbaroufly curtailed by Prior from 
bypercntick.] A hypercritick ; one more critical than necef- 
hty requires. Prior did not know the meaning of the word. 
Lnticks I read on other men, 

rrx™ nd h M erS U P 0n them again. Prior 

YPE'RBOLA. n. f. [hyperbole, Fr. SV £? and j 3 aMto. ] In geo- 

the f f a ‘r n 0f a c r mad / bya plane ’ fo that ^ axis 

the fection inclines to the oppofiteleg of the cone, which in the 
parabola i S parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfe&s it. The 

fide of the h7perbol , ical fea j on wil1 meet alfo with the oppofite 
iide of the cone, when produced above the vertex. Harris 

than"!. 6 Ve! ° Clt,e * °! ‘!! e fcve ml planets been greater or lefs 

Quamite’ °; had their diftances from 5 fun, or the 
noJlr h [ 16 fun S matter? and confe quently his attradive 

L •• een greater or lefs than they are now, with the fame 
Cities, they would not have revolved in concentrick circles 

Hv / P E RroVF° Ved / n r^^t^ ,i T7 Very eccentrick - Bentley’s Sernl 
tor i k [hyperbole, Fr. u-5r f /)j3oA>,\] A figure in rhe- 

the exaeft tmf- a ° y / hing is ‘increafed or diminifted beyond 
12 ; ^runsfafer than lightning. His potions 

T erms unfquar’d, 

WoufdVet m wS SUe ° f r °% 7 g , jL ph ° ; n drop ‘> 

Taffata phrl, fi, kc „ terms pttdg ^ ^ Cr ^ 
I hree pil d hyperboles , fpruce affixation, 
fi.gates pedantical, thefe Summer flies. 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation CA t /s 

U poniL 7 ^ re t;U e ^^’ 11,31 f0 " dp °etrybfc 

Diflf • fo darin s and hold, nV ' S “ tf ' C ‘ 1 • 

Above thlcIo U H dS ’| are yEt by ruleS contr °l’di 

Thev m ou d®, but yet within our fight, 
hey mount w.th truth, and make a tow’rL flight r 

nck , and will not nke /Z , / ra ‘ lle , ry ’ or at leaft 'In¬ 
take hyperboles , n too l.feral a fenfe. Swift. 


HYP 

Hyperbo'licaL. 1 adj. l:\perbolique, French; from hyp'er- 

EIyperbo'lick. ) bola. ] 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of an hy¬ 
perbola. 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with triangles be¬ 
fore, and behind with hyperbolick lines. Grew’s Mufaim. 

^The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, as a hil¬ 
lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of 
an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2. [From hyperbole .] Exaggerating or extenuating beyond fa£l. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and therefore not 
to be taken in a ftri£t fenfe. Boyle. 

HyperboYically, adv . [from hyperbolical .] 

1. In form of an hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be folved, if we take it hyperbolically. Brown . 

Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which thrufts 
into the fea a ffeep high rock, and typerbolically deferibed by 
Homer as inacceffible. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey . 

Hyperbo'liform. adj. [hypetbola and forma .] Having the 
form, or nearly the form of the hyperbola. 

Hypereg'rean. n.f. \_hyperborcen, French; hyperboreus, Lat.J 
Northern. 

Hypercri'tick. n.f. [hypercritique, Fr. vn-sg and x^it ixoc-.J 
A critick exa£l or captious beyond ufe or reafon. 

Thofe hypercriticks in Englifh poetry differ from the opi¬ 
nion of the Greek and Latin judges of antiquity, from the Ita¬ 
lians and French, and from the general tafte of all ages. Dryd. 

Hypercritical, adj. [from hypercritick .] Critical beyond 
neceflity or ufe. 

We are far from impofing thofe nice and hypercritical punc¬ 
tilio’s, which fome aftrologers oblige our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will confider my bufinefs was to 
make a body of refined fayings, only taking care to produce 
them in the moft natural manner. Swi t. 

Hype'rmeter. n. f [Jn7 ££> and /aJt^ov.J Any thing greater 
than the ftandard requires. ^ 

When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an bypermeter, and 
may be admitted into thecal! club. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Hypers arco'sis. n.f [ uVf^cra^xwo-i?, Zvreo and <r«axof. 1 
The growth of fungous or proud flefh. 

Where the hyperj'arcofis was great, I fprinkled it wfith pre¬ 
cipitate, whereby I more fpeedily freed the ulcer of its putre- 
faction. Wifman’s Surgery. 

Hyphen, n.f. [o(pL. J A note of conjundion: as, vir-tue, 
ever-living. 

Hypno'tick. n.f [ 3 wo<;. J Any medicine that induces 
fleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES. n.f [hypocondre, Fr. vwoxovfysov.] The 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilage enfiformis, and 
thofe or the ribs, and the tip of the bread, which have in one 
the liver, and in the other the fpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too (lowly through the celiack and me- 
entenck arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 
bowels and hypochondres ; from whence fuch perfons are called 
hypochondriacs Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Hypochondriacal, ladj. [ hypocondriaque, French, from 

Hypochondri'ack. \ hypochondres .] 

1. Melancholy ; difordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteftation of that moft fun- 
damental truth, die belief of one God; and yet he’s not re- 
corded either as fool or bypocbondriack. Decay of Pietv 

2. Producing melancholy. J J 

as h,°l d r f f Z atS are m w y ti " les , mo « aI > and always fufpeaed ; 
as in great fears, and hypoebondrmcal paflions, being a relaxa^ 

f'Zf, thefp T 7; , Bdon’sAHnfiJ 

nypociST [tia-oain; ; hypocifle, French.! 

riypocfl is an infpifiated juice in large flat mafles confi 
derably hard and heavy, of a fine fhimngblack Sour when 

‘ S , brou S ht flom the Levant, fomedmesfrom 

from i, a ? d . odler parts of Europe. The ftem of the plant 
from which it is produced, is thick and flefhy; and, what is 
fiiigular, muchtluckerat the top than towards the boKom 
The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, which are ea’ 
thered before they are ripe ; and the juice is expreffed then 
evaporated over a gentle fire, formed into cakes, and dried !n 
the fun. It ,s ah aftringent medicine of conf.d^ble power 

Hypo'crisy. n.f. r hnccrifu Fr ■ ' UillsMat. Med. 

*“art» ejfczsxl 

c i- ° d h yP° cr ’fy Wltk holy leer, 

boft fmflmg and demurely looking down • 

But lnd the dagger underneath the gown. Dnden’s Poll 

Hvpocr/fy is much mnr/* .-1 1 utyaen s tables. 

vice : it wears the livery of relifoon 'and ' ° Pe “ •' nfide l it >' and 
fcandal: nay, continued Hi fo- v 5 and is cautious of giving 

men would leave off their vfces^raThi Conftraint: 

of pradlifing them in private ’ H han under S° the toil 

HYTOCRITE nr P rl! • Swift. 

diflembler in morality o/rdigion. ^ A 

11 R 
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HYP 

He heartily prays fome occafion may detain us longer: I 
dare fwear he is no hypocrite , but prays from his heart. Shak. 

A wife man hateth not the law ; but he that is an hypocrite 
therein, is as a fhip in a ftorm. Ecclufi xxxiii. 3* 

Fair hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain ; 

Your file nee argues, you afk time to reign. Dryden. 

The making religion necelfary to intereft might increafe 
hypocrify; but if one in twenty fhould be brought to true 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites , the advantage would 
- - Swift* 


ftill be great. 

Beware, ye honett : the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue : but may hypocrites, 

Who flily fpeak one thing, another think. 

Hateful as hell, ftill pleas’d unwarn’d drink on, 

And through intemp’rance grow a while fincere. Phillips. 
Hypocritical. \adj. [from hypocrite.'] Diffembling; infin- 
Hypocri'ticiL ) cere; appearing differently from the 

reality. . . T . . . 

Now you are confeffing your enormities; I know it by that 

hypocritical , down-caft look. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar . 

'Whatevervirtues may appear in him, they will be efteemed 
an hypocritical impofture on the world ; and in his retired plea- 
lures, he will be prefumed a libertine. Roger's Sermons. 

Let others fkrew their hypocritick face. _ Swift. 

Hypocritically, adv. [from hypocritical.] With diffimu- 
lation ; without fincerity ; falfely. 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely, but infidioufly, nay 
hypocritically , abufing at once their profelytes and their reli- 
Y n> Government of the Tongue. 

Hypog a'strick. adj. [- bypogq/hique , French ; 0V0 and yeefif] 
Seated in the lower part of the belly. 

The fwelling we fuppofed to rife from an effuhon of ferum 
through all th ehypo?r/lrick arteries. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Hvpoge'um. k. /: [wo and yl] ^ name which the ancient 
architeas gave to all the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults. , Hams. 

HY 1 O'STASIS. n.f [hypofiafe, French; u«rora<n? J 

1. Diftina fubftance. ; - f ^ . . 

2 Perfonality. A term ufed in the doarine of the Holy Trinity. 
The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the 
feveral bypojlafes in the one eternal, indivifible, divine nature, 
and the eterbity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubftantiality with the Father, are affertions equivalent 
to thole before comprifed in the ancient more fimple article 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Hyposta'tjcal .ad), [byfojta'ique, French, from hypojiafr] 

l. Conftttutive; conftituent as diftina ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to fubferibe to the grand 
doarine of the chymifts, touching their three hyf.Jtatical 
principles, ’till they have a little examined it. mu. 

■2 Perfonal: diftindtly pcrfonal. 

Hypotenu'se. n.f. [hypotenufe, Fr. vVolsWa.] The line that 
fubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle; the lub- 

The fquare of the hypotenufe in a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the fquares of the two other fides. Locke. 


H Y S 

HYPO'THESIS. n.f. [byfathefe, Fr. gWSiint. ] A fuppofi- 
tion; a fyftem formed upon fome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf reftlefly from one thing to 
another, ’till at length it brings all the ends of a long and va¬ 
rious hypothefs together ; fees how one part coheres with ano¬ 
ther, and fo clears off all the appearing contrarieties that feemed 
to lie crofs, and make the whole intelligible. South's Serm. 

With imagin’d fovereignty 
Lord of his new hypothefs he reigns: 
lie reigns : how long ? ’till fome ufurper rife ; 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife. 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior, 


- -j - - ■ 

Hypothetical 1 adj. [b pothetique,Vr. from hypothefs.] I n _ 
HypotheTick. 5 eluding a fuppofition; conditional. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, if the fun be 
fixed, the earth rauft move. Watts's Logick. 

HypotheTically. adv. [from hypothetical.] Upon fuppofi¬ 
tion ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a goddefs; 
yet this is propofed with modefty and doubt, and kyp theti- 
cally. Broome's Notes to Pope's Gdvffey. 

Hyrst, 1 

Hurst, [Are all from the Saxon Jjynj'r, a wood or grove. Gibf 
Herst, j 

Hy'ssop. n.f [ hyfope,Fr. hyffopus , Lai. j A verticillate plant, 
with long narrow leaves: the creft of the flower is roundifh, 
ere£l, and divided into two parts: the beard is divided into three 
parts ; the middle part is hollowed like a fpoon, having a 
double point, and is fomewhat winged: the whorles of the 
flowers are fhort, and at the lower part of the ftalk are placed 
at a great diftance; but toward the top are clofer joined, fo 
as to form a regular fpike. It hath been a great difpute, 
whether the hyflop commonly known is the fame which is 
mentioned in Scripture. Miller. 

The hyfop of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 
common hyf'op ; for that is not the leaft of vegetables obferved 
to grow upon walls; but rather fome kind of capillaries, 
which- only grow upon walls and ftony places. Brown. 

Hysterical. 1 ^ n ) y n er iq Ue , French ; JrquxoV] 

Hyste'rick. S 

1. Troubled with fits; difordered in the regions of the womb. 

In hyferick women the rarity of fymptoms doth oft Alike 
fuch an aftonifhment into fpebfators, that they report them 
poflfefled with the devil. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Many hyjlcrical women are fenfible of wind paffing horn the 
wom b. Floyer on the Humours. 

2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 

Parent ©f vapours, and of female wit, ; 

Who gave th’ hyferick or poetick fit. Pope's Ra. of the Lock. 
This terrible feene made too violent an impreffion upon a 
woman in her condition, and threw her into a fbong y hJ eUL * 
fit . Arhuthn and Pope's Mart. So ill. 

Hyste'ricks. n.f [ vftgtxb ;.] L women, iuppofed to 

proceed from diforders in the womb. 
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Is in Ewdifti conftdered both as a vowel and confonant; 
though, fince the vowel and confonant differ in their 
form as well as found, they may be more properly ac- 

counted two letters. ,. , . 

I /vowel has a long found, as fine, thine, which is 

ufually marked by an * final; and a fhort found, as fin, thin. 
Prefixed to e it makes a diphthong of the fame found with the 
foft L or double *, « : thus field , yield , are fpoken zs field, 
yeeld ; except friend, which is fpoken fiend. Subjoined to a 
or e it makes them long, as fail, neigh ; and to 0 makes a 
minted found, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
tion°of a diphthong, or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of vowels in the Lnglilh 
language, as oil, coin. The found of i before another 1, and 
at the end of a word, is always expreffed by y. . 

J confonant has invariably the fame found with that of g in 
giant ; as jade, jet, jilt, jolt,, jufi. . . _ , , 

I. pronounperjonal. [ik, Gothick; ic, Saxon; ich, Hutch.J 
/, gen. me', plurals; gen. us. 
ic, me, pe, up. 

I. The pronoun of the firft perfon, myfelf 

I do not like thefe feveral councils, L Shakf. Rich. III. 
There is none greater in this houfe than /. Gen. xxxix. 9 
Be of good cheer, it is I ; be not afraid. 

What {hall Ido to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? 

/fhall like beafts or common people dye, 

Unlefs you write my elegy. 

Hence, and make room for me. 

When chance of bufinefs parts us two. 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do ? 

Of that book you have given us a large earneft. 

Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 

/ to my longing friends return again. Dryden's JEn. 

2 . Me is in the following paffage written for I. 

There is but one man whom fhe can have, and that is 

Clarijfa. 


Mat. xiv. 27. 


Cowley. 
Cowley. 


Cowley. 

Cowley. 


me. 
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/ is more than once in Shakefpeare written for ay, or yes. 

Hath Romeo flain himfelf ? Say thou but I, 

And that bare vowel, I, fhall poifon more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Shakefpeare. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? 

—/, fir ; fhe took ’em and read ’em in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefpeare. 
To JA'BBER. v.n. [gabberen,D utch.J TotalkidJy; to prate 
without thinking ; to chatter. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. Swift. 

Ja'beerer. n.f. [from jabber.] One who talks inarticulately 
or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialedls of jabberers. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Ja'cent. adj. [jacens, Latin. ] Lying at length. 

So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent pofture. Wctton's ArchiteSi. 

Jaci'nth. n.f [for hyacinth, as Jerufalem for Hierufalem.] 

1. The fame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep redifh yellow approaching to a flame colour, 

or the deepeft amber. Woodward's Met. Fofi. 

JACK, n.f [Probably by miftake from Jaques, which in French 
is 'James.] 

J- The diminutive of John. Ufed as a general term of con¬ 
tempt for faucy or paltry fellows. 

I am in eftimation : 

You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Coriolanus. Shakefpeare. 

I have in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 

Which I will pradife. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 

Every Jack flave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I muft 
go up and down like a cock that nobody can match. Skakefp. 
1 he name of inftruments which fupply the place of a bov, 
as an inftrument to pull off boots. " J 


Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name of 
given them, were kept to turn the fpit, or to pull oft t 
matters boots; but when inftruments were rented for both 
thofe fervices, they were both ciWedjach. IVatti j Log . 

2. An engine which turns the fpit. . r , 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that they^ frame 

forged and filed fquare; that the wheels be perpendicularly and 

ftronaly fixed on the fquares of the fpindles ; mat the teeth be 
evenly cut, and well fmoothed; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove ot the worm. Moxon. 

The ordinary jacks, ufed for roafting of meat, commonly 
confift but of three wheels. Wilkins’s Mato. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth be never lo 
fmooth, vet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her head, 
was beaten down. IVfeman s Surgery. 

Some ftrain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. Pope. 

4. A young pike. 

No fifh will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons are, 
except jacks. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. [Jacque, French.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and flicing 
fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that ftinks of the borrachio, fup 
From a foulyV?^, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden's Perf 

7. A fmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. 

’Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally poifed, and 
thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run neceflarily in a 
dire£I motion; but if it be made with a byafs, that may de¬ 
cline it a little from a ftraight line, it may acquire a liberty of 
will, and fo run fpontaneoufly to the jack. Bentley s Sermons. 

8. A part of the mufical inftrument called a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 
the firing, the found cealeth. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a ftallion, was bought for three thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three {hillings and four 
pence. Arbutbnot on Coins . 


Ainjworth. 

Ainfworth, 


Cleaveland - 
Boots which 


2. 


30. A fupport to faw wood on. 

11. The colours or enfign of a fhip. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. 

Jack of all trades, fhow and found ; 

An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. 

Jack Boots, n.f. [from jack, a coat of mail.] 
ferve as armour to the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack boots, dreffed 
up in a commode and a night-rail. Spectator. 

Jack by the Hedge, n.f An herb. 

Jack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed in broth. Mortim. 

Jack Pudding, n.f [jack and pudding . ] A zani; a merry 
Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneffes 
which they ought to cover. L'EJlrange. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the difti 
they like beft: in French jean pottage, and in Englifh jack 

tUddin & , Guardian. 

Jack pudding , in his party-colour’d jacket, 

Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

Jack with a Lantern. An ignisfatuus. 

JackaleRt. n.f. [ Jack in Lent , a poor ftarven fellow.] A 
limple fheepifh fellow. 

\ ou 1 ittle jacka.ent, have you been true to us 
-Ay, I’ll be (worn. 'Shakefp. Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

Jackal, n. f. [rW, French.] fmall animal fuppofed to 
ltart prey for the lyon. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our fterns they fend : 

C lofe by their firefhips, like jackal, appear. 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

The 
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The mighty lyon, before whom flood the little jackal , the 
faithful fpy of the king of beafls. Arbuth. and Pope’s M . Scrib. 
Ja'ckanapes. n. f. [ jack and ape.] 

J. Monkey; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent. 

Which is he ? 

—That jackanapes with fcarfs. Shakefp. 

People wondered how fuch a young upflart jackanapes fhould 
grow fo pert and faucy, and take fo much upon him. Arbuth. 
Jackda'w. n. f. [jack and claw.] A cock daw; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long fcroll of 
phrafes, without any ideas, is a pradice fitter for a jackdaw 
than for any thing that wears the fhape of man. ’ Watts. 
Ja'cket. n.f [ jacquet, French.] 

1. A fhort coat; a clofe waiflcoat. 

In a bluejacket, with a crofs of red. Hubberd’s 'tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 

And here a failor’s jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 

Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

2. To beat one’s Jacket, is to beat the man. 

ohe fell upon th e jacket of the parfon, who flood gaping at 

^ er * , L'EJlrange. 

Ja'cob s Ladder, n.f. The fame with Greek valerian. 
jA'coB’r Staff, n. f. 

1. A pilgrim’s flaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A crofs flaff; a kind of aflrolabe. 

Ja'cobine. n. f. A pidgeon with a high tuft. Ainfworth. 
Jactita'tion. n.f [jaCiito, Latin.] Tolling; motion; 
reflleffnefs; heaving. 

If the patient be furprifed with jactitation, or great oppref- 
fion about the flomach, exped no relief from cordials. Harv. 
Jacula'tion. n.f. [ jaculatio , jaculor , Latin.] The ad of 
throwing miffive weapons. 

So hills amid’ the air encounter’d hills. 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Lof. 
JADE, n. f [The etymology of this word is doubtful: Skinner 
derives it from gaad, a goad, or fpur.] 

l. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a worthlefs nag. 

Alas, what wights are thefe that load my heart! 

I am as dull as Winter-flarved fheep, 

Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

When they fhould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their crefl, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the tryal. Shakefp. Julius Caefar. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candleflicks. 

With torchflaves in their hand; and their yoox jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. Shakef. 
To other regions 

France is a liable, we that dwell in’t jades 5 

Therefore to th’ war. Shakef. All’s well that ends well. 

So have I feen with armed heel 
A wight beflride a commonweal. 

While flill the more he kick’d and fpurr’d, 

The lefs the fullen jade has flirr’d. Hudibras, p. i. 

The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thofe to be 
jades that made fport with him. L’EJlrange. 

Falfe fleps but help them to renew their race, 

As, after flumbling, jades will mend their .pace. Pope. 

2. A forry woman. A word of contempt noting fometimes age, 
but generally vice. 

Shall thefe, thefe old jades , pafl the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman’s Iliads. 

But fhe, the cunning’fl jade alive. 

Says, ’tis the ready way to thrive. 

By fharing female bounties. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy : now will I perfonate this young jade, and 
difcover the intrigue. Southerne’s Innocent Adultery. 

In di’monds, pearl, and rich brocades. 

She fhines the firfl of batter’d jades , 

And flutters in her pride. Swift. 

3. A young woman : in irony and flight contempt. 

You fee now and then fome handfome young jades among 
them: the fluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. Add. 
Jade. n.f. Afpeciesof flone. 

T'he jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of extreme hard- 
nefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale blueifh grey, or afb- 
colour, and a pale green, not fimple and uniform, but inter¬ 
mixed. It appears dull and coarfe on the furface, but it takes 
a very elegant and high polifli. It is found in the Eafl Indies, 
and is much ufed by the Turks for handles of fabres. It is fo 
highly efleemed by the Indians as to be called the divine flone : 
they wear it externally as a remedy for the gravel, and an 
amulet to preferve them from the bite of venomous animals. 

Hill’s Materia Medica. 

To Jade. v. a. [from the noun. 

1. To tire; to haral’s ; to difpirit; to weary. 

With his banners, and his well-paid ranks. 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 

AYCve jaded out o’ th’field. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
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It is good in dilcourfe to vary and intermingle (beech of ,i 

prefent occafion with arguments , for it is a dull K to t 

and;,* any thing too far. iW? 

If fleet dragon s progeny at lafl " ■'*' 

Proves jaded, and in frequent matches call. 

No favour for the flallion we retain. 

And no refpea for the degen'rate drain. Dryden s 

i he mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power i« 

very hardly brought to exert its force again. s 

There are feafons when the brain is overtired or jadedriX 

ltudy or thinking; or upon fome other accounts animal na 

ture maybe languid or cloudy, and unfit to aflifl the fpirit in 

meditation. *y V 1 

rp . _ w alts s Lopick 

2. To overbear; tocrufh; to degrade; to Iiarafs, as a horfe 
that is ridden too hard. 

If we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

3. To employ in vile offices. J 

The honourable blood 

Mu ft not be fhed by fuch a jaded groom. Shakef. Hen. VI 

4. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

Ido not now fool myfelf, to let imagination jade me - for 
every reafon excites to this. Shakejp. Iwelfth Nioht 

To Jade. v.n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 0 

Many offer at the effects of friendfhip, but they do not lafl- 
they are promifing in the beginning, but they fad and hide and 
tire in the profecution. ' South’s Serinom 

Ja'dish. adj. [from jade.] 

1. Vitious; bad, as an horfe. 

That hors’d us on their backs, to fliovv us 
A jadijk trick at lafl, and throw us. Hudibras , p. iii. 

When once the people get the jadijh trick 
T Of throwing off their king, no ruler’s fafe. Southern. 

2 . Unchafle; incontinent. 

’Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the hu¬ 
mour takes her to be jadijh, not all the locks and fpies in na¬ 
ture can keep her honefl. L’Ef range. 

To JAGG. v. a. [gagaw, flits or holts, Welfh.] To cut into 
indentures ; to cut into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fome long, fome fquare, and many 
jagged, on the fides. ~ Bacon’s Natural Hijhry. 

The jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality 
of oak-leaves; but they never have any fmall plain purls. Bac. 

The banks of that fea muff bo jagged and torn by the impe¬ 
tuous affaults, or the filent underminings of waves; violent 
rains mufl wafh down earth from the tops of mountains. Bent!. 

An alder-tree is one among the leffer trees, whofe younger 
branches are foft, and whofe leaves ar z jagged. Haiti. 

Jagg. n. f [from the verb.] A protuberance or denticulation. 
The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many jaggs or 
efcallops, and curioufly indented round the edges. Ray. 

I ake off all the flaring flraws, twigs, and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them as fmooth as poffible. Mort. ^Husbandry. 
Ja'ggy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven; denticulated. 

His tow’ring crefl was glorious to behold ; 

His fhoulders and his fides were feal’d with gold; 

Three tongues he brandifh’d when he charg’d his foes; 

His teeth flood jaggy in three dreadful rows. Addifon. 

Amid’ thofe angles, infinitely flrain’d. 

They joyful leave their jaggy falts behind. Thomf. Autumn. 
Ja'ggedness. n.f [from jagged.] The flate of being denti¬ 
culated ; unevennefs. 

Firfl draw rudely your leaves, making them plain with 
your coal or lead, before you give them their veins or jagged- 
nefs. Peacham on Drawing. 

JAIL, n.f [geol, French.X A gaol; a prifon ; a place where 
criminals are confined. See Gaol. It is written either way; 
but commonly by latter writers jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Shakefp. 

A dependant upon him paid fix pound ready money, which, 
poor man, he lived to repent in 2. jail. Clarendon. 

He figh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 
’Twas but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 

One jail did all their criminals reflrain. 

Which now the walls of Rome can fcarce contain. Dryden. 
Ja'ilbird. n.f. [ jail and bird.] One who has been in a jail. 
Ja'iler. n.f. [from jail.] A gaoler; the keeper of a prifon. 
Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever kept from 
it, as well becaufe fhe fhunned it, feeing and difdaining his 
mind, as becaufe of her jealous jailers. Sidney. 

This is as a jailer , to bring forth 
Some monflrous malefactor. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d ; 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjedts call, , 

And boafl and blufler in his empty hall. Dryden s Dn. 

Palamon, the prifner knight, 

Refllefs for woe, arofe before the light; 

And with his jailer’s leave, defir’d to breathe 

An air more wholefome than the damp beneath. Dryden. 

Jakes. 



JAR 


Takes, n.f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A houfe of office 

J I will* tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
walls of jokes with him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the ver y jokes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Some have fifhed the very jakes for papers left there by men 

of wit. . t t . _ Swi fl- 

JaYap. n.f [jalap, French ; jalapium, low Latin.] 

J Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled furface, and 
generally cut into flices, heavy and hard to break; of a 
faintifh Vmell, and of an acrid and naufeous tafle. It was 
not known in Europe ’till after the difeovery of America, and 
had its name jalapium, or jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was difeovered ; 
though it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It 
is an excellent purgative in all cafes where ferous humours are 
to be evacuated. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Jam. n.f [I know not whence derived.] A confer ve of fruits 
boiled with fugar and water. 

Jamb. n.f. [jambe^E rench.] Any fupporter on either fide* 
as the polls of a door. 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the forefide 
of the chimney jambs. Moxon’s Mech. Excr. 

Ia'mbick. n.f. [ iambique, French; iambicus , Latin. ] Verfes 
compofed of iambick feet, or a fhort and long fyilable alter¬ 
nately : ufed originaly in fatire, therefore taken for fatire. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen, and dies : 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 

In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 

To Ja'ngle. v. n. [j angler, French. Skinner. ] To altercate ; 
to quarrel; to bicker in words. 

Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentiles agree. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shak. Love’s Labour Loff 

So far am I glad it did fo fort, 

As this their jangling I efleem a fport. Shakefpcare. 

7 here is no errour which hath not fome appearance of pro¬ 
bability refembling truth, which when men, who fludy to be 
fingular, find out, flraining reafon, they then publifh to the 
world matter of contention and jangling. Raleigh. 

To Ja'ngle. v. a. To make to found untuneable. 

Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jangled out of tune and harfh. Shak. Ha ml. 

Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verfe ’ere monkifh rhimes 

Had jangl’d their fantaflick chimes. Prior 

notfyfeC^ tfr0m thC Verb ’ J A Wran S ,in & chattering! 

J "heTu*ift kt J A ™ ^ ° nC ° f the 8“^ 

His grand vifier, prefuming to invefl 
The chief imperial city of the Well, 

With the firfl charge compel’d in hafle to rife; 

1 he flandards loft, and janizaries flain, 

^ Render the hopes he gave his mafler vain. Waller 

/ probably a corruption of bannock. J Oat- 
bread. A northern word. ^ 

^ from e em ‘h French.] Showy; flut- 


rWh! S T , ~ ,S flattern: ftc hangs on her 

and r ries T pofw W 

J year from C 7 1 T’ UU "' ] The firft ™nth of the 
fecrated ^ Wh ° m “ WaS amon S the Romans 


con- 


January is clad In white, the colour of the earth at this 

originally done? 3 

with^Tllroke'of tr brl™ 3 ^ ^ ^ 

To Japa'n. j; from the noun , Swift. 

raifed %urcs - 

JNor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 

f o writing of g 0o d fenfe. „ 

2 - To black (hoes. A low phrafe. 

The god of fire 

Among thefe gen-rous prefer,ts joins his part, 

art ‘ ^ ^ 

Thev .h The i ,0 . 0r have t,le fam e itch ; 

Prefer a n" ge Weekl ^ barber ’ weekly news 
To Tar ' ™ W anntr t0 their (hoes. ’ p ’, „ 

Jar. v.n. [from eoppe, an?er Savnn Horace. 

wind S*, 


J A S 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, Snd harfhly rung. Dryden. 

My knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay . 

2. To flrike or found untuneably. 

O, you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature: 

Th’ untun’d and jarring f'enfes, O, wind up, 

Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I perceive you delight not in mufick. 

— Not a whit, when it jars (o. . Shakefpeare. 

A firing may jar in the befl mafler’s hand, 

And the mofl fkilful archer mifs his aim. Rofccmmon. 

He keeps his temper’d mind, ferene and pure. 

And every paffion aptly harmoniz’d 

Amid’ a jarring world. Thomfon’s Summer * 

3. To clafh; to interfere; to adl in oppofition; to be incon- 
fiflent. 

At lafl, though long, our jarring notes agree. Shakefp . 
For orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well confifl. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

Venalus concluded his report: 

A jarring murmur fill’d the fa&ious court: 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid force. 

The flood, conflrain’d within a fcanty Ipace, 

Roars horrible. Dryden’s AEn% 

4. To quarrel; to difpute. 

When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, 

Through flubborn pride, among themfelves did jar. 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 

Then Orpheus v/ith his harp their flrife did bar. Spenfer. 
They mufl be fometimes ignorant of the means conducing 
to thofe ends, in which alone they can jar and oppofe each 
oth er » Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Jar. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 

In r, the tongue is held flifly at its whole length, by the 
force of the mufcles; fo as when the impulfe of breath flrikes 
upon the end of the tongue, where it finds paffage, it fhakes 
and agitates the whole tongue, whereby the found is affedled 
with a trembling jar. Holders Elements of Speech. 

2. Clafh ; difeord; debate. 

He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 

And yet his peace is but continual jar : 

O miferable men, that to him fubjea are ! Fairy Vueen . 

Nath’lefs, my brother, fince we pafled are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Hubberd’s Talc. 

Force would be right; or rather, right and wron<r, 
Between whofe endlefsjtfr juflice prefides, ° 

Would lofe their names, and fo would juflice too. Shakefp. 

3. A flate in which a door unfaflened may flrike the poll; half 

opened. r 

, T he chafFerin S wlth diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t other .-ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 

leaving them a jar, by which no more than one can get in at 
a time. ° r, -r. 

4. [ Giarro, Italian.] An earthen veffel. ^wjt. 

1 Ab f°u t Uppcr part of the J ar there appeared a good nuir.- 
ber or bubbles. ° -n , 

He mead for cooling drink prepares, 

Of virgin honey in the Jars. Dryden 

Warriors welter on the ground, 

dire: defeat refound. Garth. 

J A\[Fgnch.] Hard callous tumours in horfes, 
a little below the bending of the ham on the outfide. This 
diftemper m time will make the horfe halt, and grow fo pain- 

It R mlfl fC h ‘ m t0 P "’ e aWay ’ and become light-bellied, 
m, rhir ft T m T to f ana g ed horfes, that have been kept too 

taw p ; r- nc v‘ , wW 

. . .- 

let^nph'wh 1S - Cl ? a ' er u than mathemat 'cal demonftration, vet 

and he’wnf h‘5/ ° get , her gn ° rant in matb ematicks, he it'it. 

From 1 V°h e P,ai " fuftian Bramhail 

from this lafl toil again what knowledge flows ? 

Jult as much, perhaps, as fhows 

That all his predeceffoi’s rules 

Were empty cant, all jargon of the fchools. p r :. r 

prCTailed^in every^writin” “ °^- b ^ck jar g cn 

jAWwk L :>’ 7 - / a SeC T \° f Which 16 is a fpecies !/> - 
jaCTJe //r,l y ° un fch it • r ^ W ° r,h - 

famine.] J U J ’ rtnCh ' !t ,S often Pronounced jef- 

h L h t «o^^tn^h:^ insofon ^ ,eaf ’ Whkh 
r d oun 0 d Ve the^ h t e he f fe d a S r’e 'httf 

a houfe, and are faftened m rb ° V ," £aCh ° tHer like fla ' es on 
Thou, hke the harmlefs bee, may’ll freely rancre • 

From jafrnme grove ,0 grove may’ll Zander? ° Th,mf n . 
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JAW 


Ja'smine Perjlan. n.f. A plant. See Lilac, of which 
it is a fpecies. 

Ja'sper f-/ [>//*, Fr. iafpis, Lat.J A hard done of a bright 
beautiful green colour, fometimes clouded with white, found in 
maffes of various fizes and fhapes. It is capable of a very 
elegant polifli, and is found in many parts of the Eaft Indies, 
an l' n EgvptiAfrica, 7 artary, and China. Hill's Mat. Med. 

I he bans of jafper is ufually of a greenilh hue, and fpotted 
W‘th red, yellow and white. Woodward's Met. FoJ. 

1 he moft valuable pillars about Rome are four columns of 
oriental jafper in St. Panlina’s chapel, and one of tranfparent 
oriental jajper in the Vatican library. Addifon on Italy. 

IATROLE PTICK. adj. [ iatraleptique, Fr. UU S and Aift ..'1 
I hat which cures by anointing. 

1 o JaVfl, or jable. v. a. To bemire; to foil over with dirt 
through unneceflary traverfing and travelling. This word 
is fti 11 retained in Scotland and the northern counties. 
Ja'vel. n.f. [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering fellow. 
When as time, flying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thofe two javeh 
f Should lender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubb. Hie. 

Ja'velin. n.f. [javeline, French.] A {pear or half pike, which 
anciently was ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jau'iin, ftones and fulph’rous fire; 

On each hand {laughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. Pa.Loft. 

She makes her myrtle jav'lin ; and, behind, 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden's Mn. 

Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 

fromthe vi .g<™r of a Roman arm ? Acldif Cato. 

J A Ti- ‘ n ‘J'[j aunl lf e ->j aune ‘> yellow,Fr.] Adiftemperfrom 
obltru&ions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly feparated by them from the blood ; and fometimes, 
efpecially in hard drinkers, they are fo indurated as never af¬ 
ter to be opened, and ftraighten the motion of the blood 
fo much through that vifeus as to make it divert with a force 
great enough into the gaftrick arteries, which go off from 
the hepatick, to break through them, and drain into the fto- 
mach ; fo that vomiting of blood, in this diffemper, is a fatal 
fymptom. 

Why fliould a man, whofe blood is warm within. 

Sit like his grand fire cut in alabaffer ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being pcevifh ? ^ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What grief hath fet the jaundice on your cheeks ? .Shak. 

Thofe were thy thoughts, and thou couldft judge aright, 
’Fill int’reft made a jaundice in thy fight. Dr) den. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obferva- 
tions on everything; and the foul, tin&ured with any paffion, 
diffufes a falfe colour over the real appearances of things. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ja'undiced. ad )k [from jaundice.] Infected with the jaundice. 

All feems infe&ed, that th’ infe&ed fpy, 

As all looks yellow to th e jaundic'd eye. Pope. 

To Jaunt, v. n. [ janter, French.] To wander here and 
there; to buftle about. It is now always ufed in contempt 
or levity. 

I was not made a horfe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs; 

Spur-gaJPd and tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shak. R. II. 

Jaunt, n.f [from the verb.] Ramble; flight; excurfion. 
It is commonly ufed ludicroufly, but folemrdy by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind. 

After his airy jaunt , though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reff. Milt. Par. Reg. 

He fends me out on many a jaunt. 

Old houfes in the night to haunt. Hudibras , p. iii. 

F hey parted, and away pofts the cavalier in queft of his 
new miftrefs: his firft jaunt is to court. VEjhange. 

If you are for a merry jaunt , I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft. Dry den’s Spanifo Fryar . 

Thus much of the fcheme of my defign in this part have 
I run over, and led my reader along and tedious jaunt , in 
tracing out thefe metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 

Ja'untiness. n.f [from jaunty, or janty, corrupted from gen- 
til, French. See Janty.] Airynefs; flutter; genteelnefs. 

A certain ftiffnefs in my limbs entirely deftroyed that jauu- 
tinefs of air I was once mafter of. * AddiJ'ons Speltator. 

Jaw. n.f. [joue, a cheek, French; whence joowbone, or cheek¬ 
bone, th on jaw.] 

3. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 

A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their jaw teeth 
as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. 

Th e jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi- 
cinable. Walton’s Angler. 

Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariftotle’s meaning, faith that 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw, but that his 
nether jaw is immoveable. Crew’s Mufaum. 

More formidable hydra ftands within, 

W T hof b jaws with iron teeth feverely grin. Fry den's ALn. 


2. The mouth. 

My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haft bm„„l . 
into the duft of death. ran Brought me 

My bended hook lhall pierce their flimy jaws. Shall ' S ' 
A (bleary foam works o’er my grinding saws ‘ ’ 

And utmoft anguifh Ihakes my lab’ring frame. ’ P 

Jay. n.f. [named from his cry. Skinner .] A bird. 

Two Iharp winged Iheers, 

Deck’d with diverfe plumes, like painted jays. 

Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy wavs. Fair* & 
We’ll ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs ^tV' 
pumpion— we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shaft 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark" ' 

Lecaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? Sbakeft 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrulh hoppT* 
about my walks. $ * 1 Jn £ 

Admires the>y, the infe&s gilded wings, ** ^ 

T / ° r hea rs the hawk, when Philomela fmgs. p ob 

n.f A precious ftone of an azure or blue cn 
lour. _ 

ICE. n.f [ip, Saxon; eyfe, Dutch.] 

1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold. 

^ \ ou are no furer, no, 

i ban is the coal of fire upon the ice , 

Or halftone in the fun. . Sbakefpeare's Ccriolamis. 

J nou art all ue , thy kindnefs freezes. Shakefp. R ]jj 
If I fhould afk whether ice and water were two diftinft fn e * 
cics of things, I doubt not but I fliould be anfwered in the 
affirmative. > . 

2. Concreted fugar. 

3. To break the Ice. To make the flrff opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice , and do this feat, 

Atchieve the elder, fet the younger free 
For our accefs, whofe hap fliall be to have her. 

Will not fo gracelefs be to be ingrate. Shahfpeare. 

I iius nave I broken the tee to invention, for the lively re- 
pretentation of floods and rivers necefiary for our painters and 

P oet \ Peacham on Drawing. 

After he’d a while look’d wife. 

At laft broke filence and the ice. Hudibras , p. iii. 

To Ice. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 

2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Icehouse, n.f. [ice and houfe.] A houfe in which ice is re- 
poflted againfl the warm months. 

Ichne'umon. n.f. [ lyyinym. ] A fmall animal that breaks 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

Ichneumonfly 7 . n.f A fort of fly. 

f he generation of the ichneumonfy is in the bodies of cater¬ 
pillars, and other nymph as of infects. Derhams Phyfco-Theol, 

Ichno'graphy. n.f [r^v^ and y^ol(pu>.] Thegroundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 
in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to have a draught of the ground- 
plot or ichn^graf hy of every ftory in a paper by itfelf. Moron. 

ICHOR, n. f [ ] A thin watery humour like 

Peru in. ' Quincy. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only upon fleffi, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firft a 
feline tafle, which is a fign of putrefadtion, and then it will 
turn into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Alments. 

Ichorous, adj. [from ichor.] Sanious; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial famous or 
ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Co>jum; tions. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and 
ichorous , corrodes the veffels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ichthyology, n.f [ichthyAogie,Yr. from lyfus 

and A iyu.] The dodlrine of the nature of flfh. 

Some there are, as camels and Iheep, which carry no name 
in ichthyology. Frowns Vulgar Err ours. 

IchtH'yo'phagy. n.f [»^ 3 -u? and (pdyu.] Diet of fifli; the 
practice of eating flfh. 

Fcicle. n f. [from ice. J A fhoot of ice hanging down from 
the upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow¬ 
der of loadftone, the fubflding powder, dried, retains fome 
magnetical virtue; but if the menftruum be evaporated to a 
confidence, and afterwards doth fhoot into icicle , or cryftals, 
the loadffone hath no power upon them. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. D>yd. 
The common dropffone confiffs principally of fpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicle , hanging down from the 
tops and fldes of grotto’s. Wocdzvard’s Nat. Hijlo^y. 

Lciness. n.f. [from iy.] The flate of generating ice. 

Fcon. n.f [ir/.uv.J A piiflure or reprefentaticn. 

Boyfardus, in his tra£l of divination, hath fet forth the 
icons of thefe ten, yet added two others. Browns Vulg • D r ' 
Some of our own nation, and many Netherlanders, w .0 c 
names and icons are publiihed, have deferved good commen¬ 
dation. Hakcwill on Pi evident* 

Ico'NQCf^T* 





I D E 

Ico'noclast. n.f [iconoclajle, French; siy.ovoaXcc^g.] A 
breaker of images. . , \ , 

Icono'logy. n.f. [iconologie, French ; Ijxwv and Hyco .] The 
doftrine of picture or reprefentation. 

Icte'rical.. «./ [iEterique, French ; idler us, Latin.] 

1. Affli&ed with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the ifterical have 
a great fournefs, and gripes with windinefs. Floycr. 

2. Good againfl: the jaundice. 

Fcy. adj. [from ice ] 

1. Full of ice ; covered with ice; cold; froffy. 

But my poor heart firft fet free, 

Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang, 

And churlifli chiding of the Winter’s wind. Sbakefpcart. 
He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they met 
with in Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle . 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifing day; 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope. 

2. Cold ; free from paffion. 

Thou would’fl: have never learn'd 
The icy precepts of refpetf:. Shakefp. Timon. 

3. Frigid ; backward. 

If thou do’fl: find him tra&able to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Sbakefpeare's Richard III. 

I’d. Contracted for I would. 

IDEA. n.f. [idee, French; tdsa.] Mental imagination. 

Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the imme¬ 
diate object of perception, thought, or underftanding, that I 

Cd Vu* a ; , , . . v Locke. 

1 he form under which thefe things appear to the mind, or 

the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an idea. Watts . 

Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea. 

Although fimply attir’d, your manly affection utter. Sidney. 
Gur Saviour himfelf, being to fet down the perfeft idea of 
that which we are to pray and wifli for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wifli for more than only that here it might be wi:h 
us, as with them it is in heaven. Hooker , b i 

Her fweet idea wander’d through his thoughts. Fairfax. 

I did infer your lineaments, J 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Shakefp. R Ilf 
How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great ideal MUMsPared',fe Lojl, b. vii. 

If Chaucer by the befl: idea wrought, 

1 he fiureft nymph before his eyes he fet. Drxden 

ij J Me,Uali lnte “> ^tperceitd 

Fhere is a two-fold knowledge of material f-Vwnn-o 

fe e nks When the th i ng ’ l nd the rea ‘ im P refli0 " ‘hereof™ our 
fenfes ,s perceived, the other ideal, when the ima.e or idea 

on the infaghiation!" “ re P refe «“> * and confidercd 

lDE< A L tLfmiffion° m ,d ‘ a l ] I,UelIcauall y! 'mentally.' ' 

from eve" one" 1 P-rs, and 

n-h %£ r e Xj;: 

The beard’s th’ ideatlci beard ylukn!^ ““ fame ldea ' 
There majus is identical with magis. Halefdfmlf t 

JrtkiNaSz SrfH tha ^ th 

rule of faith, without which 11! ” th | S con ‘roverfy of the 
either about rule or faith ‘" S ^ be JhhdIy concluded 

™anGod. tmUanCe fr ° m 3,1 eternit y> which"beilgtno other 

'*$3 

i-Slg i" n.m t , 

that drank aqua-fortis for ftrono- fa J Ja cy was he deceived 
. Certainly thofe aaions muft^Td T e f ‘ Greers. 
ls J? Entity between the mle and the f ? U ar ’ where th ere 
Confidering any thing i he facuit I* Ruth's Sernr. 

a “d place, we compared with itfelf’e at ft- ny determined time 
a "< ‘Irereon form the deL^ at / nothcr time - 

!‘ cuts off the fenfe at th,. Z Hc " d dl ''crfity. Lode. 
mart always rhime to the next" follow' ^ bne ’ whlc h 
produces too frequent an identitv in r an< ^ Cor, Fequently 
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Romans, and flill retained in theRomifli kalendar. It is the 
13th day of each month, except in the months of March, 
May, July and October, in which it is the 15th day, becaufe 
in thefe four months it was fix days before the nones, and in 
the others four days. Tf-evoux. 

A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakefp - 
IDICFCRASY. n. J. [idiocrafe, French; ’tdh^r 3 and xpcAris.] 
Peculiarity of conftitution. 

IdiocraYical. adj. [from idiocraf.’] Peculiar in confti¬ 
tution. 

ILiocy. n.f [Uioelix.] Want of underftanding. 

Ijftand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horfes did eat 
their bits. Bacon s Ho'yWar. 

IDIOM, n f. [icliome, French; l^opy.oc.] A mode of fpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialect; the particular caff of a 
tongue; aphrafe; phrafeologv. 

He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words tranflated 
as much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their 
language, but did r.ot comply with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 
Some that with care true eloquence lhall teach, 

And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

Idioma'tical. 1 adj. [from idiom.] Peculiar to' a tongue; 
Idioma'tick. ) phrafeological. 

Since phrafes ufed in converfation contra# meannefs by 
paffing through the mouths of the vulgar^ a poet fhould guard 
himfelf againft idiomatick ways of fpeaking. Spebtat.r. 

IdioLathy. n.f [ idiopathie, F r. and rad,^^.] A primary 
difeafe that neither depends on nor proceeds from another. 
Idiosy'ncrasy. n.f [idiofynacrafe, Fr. cuv, and xcd<nc.] 

A peculiar temper or difpofition not common to another. JjPid. 

Whether quails, from any tdiofyncrafy or peculiarity of con¬ 
ftitution, do innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fome¬ 
times but medicinally life the fame. Brown's Vulg Err ours. 

Phe underftanding alfo hath its idiofyncrafes, as well as 
^hcr faculties.^ _ ^ ' Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

n.f. [idiot c, Fr. idiot a, Latin ; IAiIttis ] A fool; a 
natural; a changeling; one without the powers of reaRm. 

Life is a tale, 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

ify ‘ ng nothin g- Sbakefpeare's Macbeth . 

. What eIfe doth ^ herein, than by a kind of circumlocu¬ 
tion tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots , or 
bafe wretches, not able to get relief? Ra Li gifs EJJa\s. 

By idle boys and idiots vilify’d, 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys * 

hear ^ beJieve that tb ey fee what they only 

Tdiotjsm. n.f. [idiot,fne, French; ll, u Uul s .] 

U language ^ ° f expreffi6n; mode of expreffion peculiar to a 

Scholars fometimes in common fpeech, or writing, in their 
native language, give terminations ami iJot,fin, fuitable to 
their native language unto words newly invented. Ha 'e. 

T/iAr^’ na tural imbecillity of mind. 

IDLE. adj. [ybel, Saxon.] 

1. Lazy; averfe from labour. 

, M F ? r A ame ’ (° much t0 d °. and yet idle. Ball 

2. Not bufy ; at leifure. 

For often have you writ to her; and lhe in modefty, 

3 - Unaaive ; °noTem?o;ld. time ’ C ° U ' d n0t a ^in reply. SloaL 

No war or battle’s found 
Was heard the world around. 

The ,dh fpear and (hield were high up hung. Milton 

nefs in the Zft . a tbe r prelervation ; would it not be mad- 

ratherchufa 

4 - Ufeiefs; vain; ineffeflual. Ada.jon. 

Al, ro, They f onift,d > 3,1 refinance loft, 

AnTm 865 d ° W ?. their idk we apons dropp’d. Milton 

Hew j ? tn ! ng France > plac ’ d like a paired Tove 
Held td/e thunder in his lifted hand nteu J°'e. 

Where was then ’ Ur}ien ' 

Wh7n°em r ther T lrdS ‘ he / aCred lives of kings ? 

It was Sc and ^ " ■^' r - 

Tb,r V, 7 ' he rnurmuring f ur „ e Shai 'fP^e’s Othello. 

Cannot n be he U a n rdT b hTJh ' V/ ' >bb1c ’ S chafe - 

Shakefp. Ring l cnr 
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. He was met even now, 

Grown d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

, In °ur fuftaining corn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. Infling; of no importance : as, an idle (lory. 

This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and alfo repugnant 
to iWelves. _ iJUr. 

1 hey are not, in our eflimation, idle reproofs, when the 
authors of needlefs innovations are oppofed with fuch necra- 
tives, as that of Leo: how are thefe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew ? Hooker, b. ii. 

His friend fmil d fcornful, and, with proud contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 

An idle reafon leffens the weight of the good ones you gave 

S re * ■„, sZift. 

. hi he wifhes to recall the precious hours he has fpent 

in tiifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverfions. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

1 6 Idle. v. n. [from the adje&ive.] To lofe time in lazinefs 
and inactivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madnefs, 

Ne^ct page he fays, in fober fadnefs. 

That {he and all her fellow-gods 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

Idlehe'aded. adj. [idle and head.] Foolifh; unreafonable. 
Thefe idle-headed feekers reforted thither. Carew. 

Upon this lofs {he fell idleheaded, and to this very day Hands 
near the place Hill. L’tftrange. 

Idleness, n. ft [from idle.'] 

1. Lazinefs ; (loth; fiuggilhnefs ; averfion from labour. 

Nor is excels the only thing by which fin mauls and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them- 
felves thereby; but many are alfo brought to a very ill and 
languifhing habit of body by mere idlenefs, and idlenefs is both 
itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of many more. South’s Serm. 

2, Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, though it made 
us pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo trouble- 
fome an idlenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

To the Englifti court affemble now, 

From ev’ry region, apes of idlenef. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He fearing idlenefs , the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpture exercis’d his happy {kill. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, necefiity im- 
pofing no indufiry or travel, idlenefs bringeth forth no other 
fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pleafures. Raleigh. 

3. Omiffion of bufinefs. 

Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know. 

My idlenefs doth hatch. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra . 

4, Unimportance; trivialnefs. 

5* Inefficacy ; ufeleffiiefs. 

6. Barrennefs ; worthleffnefs. 

7. Unreafonablenefs ; want of judgment; fooliffinefs; madnefs. 

There is no heat of affeCtion but is joined with fome idle - 
vefs of brain. . Bacon’s War with Spain. 

I'dler. n. f. [from idle.] A lazy perfon ; a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fifliermen and idlers , that are common¬ 
ly prefented to his majefty’s {hips, are fo ignorant in fea-fervice 
as that they know not the name of a rope. Raleigh. 

Thou fluggifh idler, dilatory {lave. Irene. 

I'dly. adv . [from idle. J 

1. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myfelf, 

For living idly here in pomp and eafe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Fooliftily ; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 
Is yet with Hores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too foon convinc’d, {hall yield that fleeting breath. 

Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. Prior. 

3, Carelefly ; without attention. 

This from rumour’s tongue 

I idly heard ; if true or falfe, I know not. Shakef. K. John. 

But {hall we take the mufe abroad, 

To drop her idly on the road ? 

And leave ourfubjeCt in the middle, 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 

4, Ineffectually ; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, ceafe to bark 
any longer idly againfi the truth, the courfe and pafiage where¬ 
of it is not in them to hinder. Hooker. 

TDOL. n.f [idole, French; snJaAov; id:lum , Latin.] 

1. An image worlhipped as God. 

They did facrifice upon the idol altar, which was upon the 
altar of God. 1 Alac. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding. 

Bred up in idol worlhip. ~Miltons Parad. Loft. 

The apoflle is there arguing againfi the gnofiicks who joined 
in the idol feafis, and whom he therefore accufes of partici¬ 
pating of the idol god. Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the idol ffiepherd thatleaveth the flock. Zech, ii. 17. 
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3» An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature Hrive, 

Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive ; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. 

4» A reprefentation. 

Men beholding fo great excellence. 

And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with facred reverence. 

As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. P a i rv 9 

5. One loved or honoured to adoration. J 

He’s honoured and lov’d by all; 

Tnrvl S ,° d r’ ■ f] d peo E le ’ s idoL Denham’s Soph, 

IDOLATER, n. f. [idolatre, French ; idololatra, Latin.] One 

who pays divine honours to images; one who worffiips f or 
God that which is not God. 

The Hate of idolaters is two ways mifelrable: firfi, in that 
which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and fecondly, at 
his hands, whom they ought to ferve, there is no other thino- 
to be looked for but the effects of moff jufi difpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliction in this world, and in the 
world to come confufion. Hooker 

An afirologer may be no Chrifiian; be may be an idolater 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aflrology to be com- 
patible with rank atheifm. _ Bentley’s Sermons . 

To Ido'latrize. v. a. [from idolater.] To worfhip idols. Ainf. 

IdoTatrous. adj. [from idolater.] Tending to idolatry - 
comprifing idolatry, or the worlhip of falfe gods. 

Neither may the pi&ures of our Saviour, the apofiles, and 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous ufe, or be 
fet up in churches to be worlhipped. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ido'latrously. adv. [from idolatrous.] In an idolatrous 
manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have either thought or 
done; but let whatfoever they have either thought or done 
idolatroujly , be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

Ido'latry. n.f. [idolatrie, Fr. idololatria , Lat.] The worlhip of 
images ; the worlhip of any thing as God which is not God. 

Thou {halt be worfliipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d; 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance ffiould be ffatued in thy Head. Shakejpeare. 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worlhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alfo a worlhipping the true 
God in a way wholly unfuitable to his nature; and particu¬ 
larly by the mediation of images and corporeal refemblances. 

South’s Sermons. 

The kings were difiinguilhed by judgments or bleffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry,' or the worffiip of the 

# true God. ^ ^ Addifon’s Spectator. 

I'dolist. n.f. [from idol.] A worlhipper of images. A poeti¬ 
cal word. 

I to God have brought 
Di-honour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolifts and atheifis. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

To I'douze. v. a. [from idol] To love or reverence to ado¬ 
ration; 

Thofe who are generous, humble, jufi and wife, 

Who^not their gold, nor themfelves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greatefl violation of Chrifiian unity, de¬ 
nominate themfelves, not from the grand author and finilher 
of our faith, but from the firfi, broacher of their idolized opi¬ 
nions. Decay of Piety. 

Ldo'neous. adj. [idoneus, Latin.] Fit; proper; convenient; 
adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode fome idoneous body. Boyle. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure & faflo* 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perfon. Ayliffe . 

Fdyl. n.f. [suhiAAtov; idyllium, Latin.] A fmall {hort poem. 

I. E. for id eft, or that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereft of money, is the fame 
that raifes the rent of land, i. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above 
his rent, as a reward to his labour. Bode. 

JE'ALOUS. adj. [jaloux, French. ] 

1. Sufpicious in love. 

To both thefe fillers have I fworn my love : 

Each jealous of the other, as the flung 

Are of the adder. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

Wear your eye thus; not jealous, norfecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of felf-bounty, be abus’d : look to’t. Shah. Othello . 
Miftrcfs Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath th c jealous fool to her hulband. 

Shakejpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A jealous emprefs lies within your arms. 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. Emulous; full of competition. 

I could not, without extreme reluCtance, refign the theme 

of your beauty to another hand : give me leave to acquaint 
.i.„_-u r_ Dryden. 


the world that I am jealous of this fubjeCt. 


Zealoufly 
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Um jealous over you with godlyjealoufy. 2 Cor. 11. 2. 

His apprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much of faga- 

: n if or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, tranfported 

^ in \ Clarendon, b. viii. 

him 

r. Sufpicioufly careful. , , 

3 Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
jealous of die honour of the Engliffi nation ; yet his cruelties 
and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar 
Protefting fate fupreme. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other mens. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Sufpicioufly fearful. 

5 I is doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 

Renders us jealous , and deftroys our peace. Waller. 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s ambition, I 
do not fee any other method left for them to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable 
to the laity. Swift. 

Je'alou: ly. adv. [from jealous.] Sufpicioufly ; emuloufly ; 

with fufpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 

Je'alousness. n.f [from jealous.] The ftate of being jealous; 
rivalry ; fufpicion; fufpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jealoujnef of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 

Je'a lousy, n.f. [jakufie, French, from jealous.] 
j. Sufpicion in love. 

But gnawing jealoufy, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy ffhieen. 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him; he’s a very 
jealoufy man. Shakefpeare . 

How all the other paffions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and ra{h embrac’d defpair; 

And ffiudd ring fear, and green-ey’d jealoufy ! 

O love, be moderate ; allay thy extafy. Shakefpeare. 

Why did ypu fuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With needlefs jealoufy ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Small jealoujies, ’tis true, inflame defire ; 

Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryden. 

2. Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Effex, in refufing to treat with the king, 
proceeded only from his jealoufy, that when the king had got 
him into his hands, he would take revenge upon him. Clarend. 

3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER. v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To feoff; to 
flout; to make mock. 

The merry world did on a day, 

With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay. 

And all in fport to jeer at me. Herbert. 

Abftain from diffolute laughter, petulant uncomely iefts, 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
incivilities. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To Jeer. v. a. To treat with feoffs. y 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, for fear of 
being jeered Howeh Eng/and > s TcarSm 

Jeer, n.f [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; biting jeft; flout; 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers. 

Had l°ft his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 

They tipt the forehead in a jeer, J * 

As Who fliould fay—{he wants it here; 

She may be handfome, young and rich; 

/ But none will burn her for a witch. Swift 

Je wer. n . f . [fromjeer.] Afcoffer; afeorner; a mocke/ ’ 

5 X™A in f r ff ." ] Sc0rnfu11 ^ COnt -P' u - 

fraded demandeth > wheth er the fonorous rays are re- 

Jc'ccet.',/ A kind of faufao-e. 

j£ br°ewUgua{e. C ' nin,:l ThC P ° 0per " ame ° f God ^He- 
JEJU'NE. adj. [jejunus, Latin.] 

’ ; empty ; vacant. 

tile Vnd‘ S theo " , y fiance which hath nothing; in it vola- 
ftewe^t£ it Tn«- With0Ut f UCh • difficult >' : ' he melting 

Hungryf^VtfLTr”’ ° r *** “ fpirit ' 

mentfand not COntained 

3 - Dry’ ; unaSng ‘“"P" 1 ^ Vulgar Err. 

T inquiry raade up of -- 

There are three caafe of fixation : the even fpreading both 
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narts, and the jejunenefs or extreme comminution of fpiritc, 

P ’ JJ J Bacon’s NaturalHftory, 

2. Drynefs; want of matter that can engage the attention.’ 

2 Cor. ii. 2. Jellied, adj. [See Gelly.] Glutinous; brought to a ftate 



of vifeofity 

The kifs that fips 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

Je'lly. n.f [gelatinitm, Latin. See Gelly, which is the 
proper orthography.] 

1. Any thino- brought to a ftate of glutinoufnefs and vifeofity. 

They, diftill’d 

Almoft to jelly with th’ effeefi of fear. 

Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the gelly. 

The defert came on, and jellies brought. King. 

That jelly’s rich, this malmfey healing; 

Pray dip your whifkers. Pope’s Sat. of Horace. 

Jf/nneting. n.f. [corrupted from Juneting, an apple ripe in' 
June.] A fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a pleafant 
tafte. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Je'nnet. n.f [See Genket.] A Spanifh horfe. 

The Spanifh king prefents a jennet, 

To {hew his love. Prior. 

To Je'opard. v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] • To hazard; to put 
in danger. Obfolete. 

He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did bold ]y jeopard his 
body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. xiv. 38. 

Jf/opardous. adj. [from jeoperrdy.] Hazardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n.f. [This word is fuppofed £0 be derived from 
j’ai perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.] Hazard; dan¬ 
ger; peril. A word not now in ufe. 

And would ye not poor fellowfhip expel, 

Myfelf would offer you t’ accompany, 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Huhberd’s Tale. 

Thy rage {hall burn thee up, and thou {halt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fhall quench that fire: 

Look to thyfelf, thou art in jeopardy. Shakefp. K. John. 
This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im¬ 
puting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty, 
or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

To Jerk. v. a. [^epeccan, Saxon.] To ftrike with a quick 
fmart blow; to lafh. It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me fervice : nine or ten times 
I thought to’ve jerk’d him here under the ribs. Shakef OtheJ. 

Bailings heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulnefs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a working. Swift. 

To Jerk. v. n. To ftrike up; to accoft eagerly. This feems 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor bluffi, ihould he fome grave acquaintance meet; 

But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 

Jerk. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmart quick lafh. 

Gontemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry ; and the 
jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly Glanv. 

Wit is not the jerk or fling of an epigram, nor the Teeming 
contradiction of a poor antithefis; neither is it fo much the 
morality of a grave fentence, affe&ed by Lucan, but more 
fparmgiy ufed by Virgil. Dryden . 

2. A fudden fpring; a quick jolt that {hocks or ftarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl; 

His jade gave him a jerk. 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. ■ Ben. Jobafnn’s Vvder^oorh. 
Lobfters ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
fwim backwards b y jerks or fprings, reaching ten yards at 

J "do" waifti^ elk,n ’ SaX ° n ] A j ack «> * * ort ^ 

A man may wear it on both fides, like a leather jerkin. Sbai. 
Miltrefs Line, is not this my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin un¬ 
der the line: now, jerkin, you are like to lofe your hair, and 
p rove a bald Jgttn Shakejpeare's Temtejl 

Unlefs we Ihould expeA that nature Ihould make jerkin, 'and 
ftockings grow out of the ground, what could Hie do better 

IheeD^ “ f ° 61 mateHals f ° r d ? thin ? as wool of the 
T P • , _ More s Antidote againfi Atheifm 

• an ambaffador prefenting himfdf in a poor frize 

audience ta “ ered d ° athS ’ Certaln ‘ y he Would have but fmall 

Then ftrip thee of thy carnal jerkin, **** 

And give thy outward fellow a ferkin L7. 

’‘ss. ;,l A li - d - "■* 

fSj iLfs?*?"?'* —r~ ** 

^ E ther tied F ? nch 5 Italian.^ Short ftraps of lea- 

the fift, 0U ^ egS ° f - a hawk > with which flic i s held on 
2 j qp Hanfner. 

If 
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If I prove her haggard, 

Though that my jeffies were her dear heartftrings. 

I’d whittle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Je'ssamine. n.f [See Jasmine.] A fragrant flower. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 

Her breaft like lillies, ere their leaves be fhed ; 

Her nipples, like young blofiom’d je/J'amines. Spehfer. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, n . f Sunflower, of which they 
are a fpecies. 

Jerufalem artichokes are increafed by fmall off-fcts, and by 
quartering the roots. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To JEST. v. n. [, gejliculor , Latin.] To divert or make merry 
by words or a&ions. 

jejl not with a rude man, left thy aaceftors be difgraced. 

j EccluJ. viii. 4. 

Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? 

-—You may jejl on ; but 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Jest. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure. 

Like pleafant travellers to break a jejl 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shakefpeare. 

As for jejl , there be certain things which ought to be pri¬ 
vileged from it; namely, religion, matters of ftate, and great 
perfons. Bacon’s Effiays. 

No man ought to have the lefs reverence for the principles 
of religion, or for the holy Scriptures, becaufe idle and pro¬ 
fane wits can break jejls upon them. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

He had turn’d all tragedy to jejl. Prior. 

2. The objeCI of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

If I fufpedt without caufe, why then make fport at me; 
then let me be your jejl-, I deferve it. Shah. Mer. IV. ofWindf. 

3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, not real; ludicrous, 
not ferious; game, not earneft. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with. 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earneft what I begg’d in jejl. Shakefp. R. III. 
When his play-fellows chofe him their king, he fpoke and 
did thofe things in jejly which would have become a king 
in earneft. Grew s Cofmol. 

Je'ster. n.f. [from jejl.'] 

1. One given to merriment and pranks: 

The (kipping king, he rambled up and down 
With (hallow jejlersy and rafh bavin wits ; 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. Hnry IV. 

2. One given to farcafm. 

Now, as a jejler, I accoft you, 

Which never yet one friend has loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and down, 
amongft gentlemen, by the name of jefers ; but are, indeed, 
notable rogues, and partakers not only of many Healths, but 
alfo privy to many traitorous pra&ices. Spenfer on Ireland. 
JET. n.f. [gajat, Saxon ; get, Dutch ; gagates , Latin.] 

1. Jet is a very beautiful foflil, of a firm and very even ftruc- 

ture, and of a fmooth furfoce; found in mafl'es, feldom of a 
great fize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. The ancients re¬ 
commend jet in medicine; but it is now ufed only in toys. It is 
confounded with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is ex¬ 
tremely hard ; and the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 

Black, forfooth ; coal-black, as jet. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
There is more difference between thy flefli and hers, than 
between jet and ivory. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The botto^n clear. 

Now laid with many a fet 

Of feed-pearl, ere (he bath’d her there. 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 

One of us in glafs is fet. 

One of us you’ll find in jet. Swift. 

Under flowing jet. 

Of funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 

The neck flight (haded. Thomfon s Summer. 

2. \fjet , French.] A fpout or (hoot of water. 

Prodigious ’tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ! 

For (hould th’ unfeen magnetick jets defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 

Blackmore’s Creation. 

Thus the fmall jet , which hafty hands unlock. 

Spurts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

3. A yard. Obfolete. 

What orchard unrobbed efcapes ? 

Or pullet dare walk in their jet. Duffer’s Husbandry . 

To Jet. v. n. [Jetter, French.] 

1. 'Fo (hoot forward; to (hoot out; to intrude; to jut out. 
Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon, a prince’s right ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr . 

8 ~ ' *' 


2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him : how he 
jets under his advanced plumes. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

3. To jolt; to be (haken. [Jetter, French.] 

Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach (lie was thrown out 
of the hinder feat againft a bar of iron in the, forepart. (Vif em 

Je'tsam. 7 n.f. [ jetter , French.] Goods or other things 

Je'tson. $ which, having been caft over board in a ftorm, or 
after (hipwreck, are thrown upon the (hore, and belong to the 
lord admiral. ^ * Bailey, 

Je'tty. adj. [from jet.] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro', Cefala, and Madao-afcar 
are of a jetty black. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Her hair 

Adown her (houlders loofely lay difplay’d, 

And in her jetty curls ten thousand Cupids play’d. Prior: 

Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 

Vied for his love in jetty bow’rs below. Pope’s Dunciad. 

JEWEL, n. f [ joyaux , French ; jeweelen , Dutch.] 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed commonly of fuch as are 
adorned with precious ftones. 

Here, wear this jewel forme; ’tis my picture. Shake/. 

They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 

An empty cafket, where th ejezvel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. Shake/. 
The pleafure of the religious rfian is an eafy and a portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, without 
alarming either the eye or envy of the world : a man putting 
all his pleafures into this one, is like a traveller’s putting all 
his goods into one jewel. South, 

2. A precious done; a gem. 

Jeivels too, ftones, rich and precious ftones, 

Stol’n by my daughter ! Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Proud fame’s imperial feat 

With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great. Pope. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of tender regard. 

Bid farewel to your fifters. 

— Ye jewels of our father, with wafh’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Jewel-house, or Office, n.f The place where the regal or¬ 
naments are repofited. 

The king has made him 

Mafter of the jewel-houfe. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Je'weller. n.f. [from jewel. ] One who trafficks in pre¬ 
cious ftones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had been 
made by a jeweller. , Boyle. 

The price of the market to a jeweller in his trade is one 
thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing to a man of fenfe is 
another. L’Ef range. 

I will turn jeweller: I (hall then deal in diamonds, and all 
forts of rich ftones. Addi/on. 

Jews-ears. n.f. [from its refemblance of the human ear. 
Skinner.'] A fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and varioufly hol¬ 
lowed cup; from an inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, fo as to reprefent in 
it ridges like thofe of the human ear. Its fubftance is tough 
like leather, and its colour very dark. It is light when dry, or 
a difagreeable fmell and naufeous tafte. It generally grows on 
the lower parts of the trunks of elder-trees, efpecially where 
they are decaying. It is not much ufed by phyficians; but 
the common people cure themfelves of fore throats with a de- 
coCHon of it in milk. Hill’s Mat. Med 

An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower parts or 
elder, and fometimes allies: in warm water it fwelleth, an 
openeth extremely. Bacon’s Natural Hifory • 

Jews-mallow, n.f [ corchorus, Latin.] _ . 

The leaves are produced alternately at the joints 0 t 'e 
ftalks : the flower has five leaves, which expand in form 0 a 
rofe: the pointal of the flower becomes a cylindrical fruit, 
divided into five cells, filled with angular feeds. , 
fays it is fown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-her , ] 
Jew's boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it wit tic 

me?t. Miller. . , , 

Jews-stone. n.f. An extraneous foflil, being the c 
vated fpine of a very large egg-fhaped fea-urchm, pe ^ 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular g u > 
oblong and rounded, fwelling in the middle, and gra ua ) 
tapering to each end; generally about three quarters 0 , 

inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. . It is ri gc 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal direction; an I s Y 
lour is a pale dufky grey, with a faint caft of dufky re 1 
It is found in Syria, lodged in a loofe fandy ft one, or a ma Y 
very hard earth. It is diuretick; but has been falfely re 
mended as a lithontriptirfc. M* 

Tews-harp. n.f A kind of mufical inftrumentheld 

the teeth, which gives a found by the motion of a ^.^ 
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fpring of iron, which, being ftruck by the hand, plays againft 
the breath. 

If. conjunElion, [jip, Saxon.J . . , 

t Suppofe that; allowing that. A hypothetical particle. 

Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qualifications, 
if, orands. Hooker, Preface. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in bafe and abject routs; 

I fay, if damn’d commotion fo appear’d, 

In his true, native, and moft proper (hape, 

You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 

Had not been here. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 

If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 

_ Jf! talk’d thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor. Shah. 

This feeing of all things, becaufe we can defire to fee all 
things, he makes a proof that they are prefent to our minds; 
and if they be prefent, they can no ways be prefent but by 
the prefence of God, who contains them all. Locke., 

This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition, which amounts 
to this, that if a thing be true, it is impofiible to be falfe. 

Tillctjon’s Sermons , Preface. 
All of them fuppofe the apoftle to have allowed the Epicu¬ 
rean maxim to be good; if fo be there were no refurrec- 
tion. Atterburys Sermons , Preface. 

Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r; 

Aflift, if Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope's Statius. 

2. Whether or no. 

Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 

But by this ea fy rife they all advance. Dryden. 

She doubts if two and two make four: 

It can’t—it may be—and it muft ; 

To which of thefe muft Alma truft ? 

Nay, further yet they make her go; 

In doubting if (lie doubts or no. Prior . 

3. Though I doubt whetherfuppofe it be granted that. 

Such mechanical circumftances, if I may fo call them, were 
not neceflary to the experiments. Beyle. 

I'gneous. adj. [ igneus , Latin.] E'iry; containing fire; emit¬ 
ting fire; having the nature of fire. 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves usj ftill ignorant of the 
immediate way of igneous folutions. Glanv. Scepf c. 20. 

Igni'potent. adj. [ ignis and potens , Latin.] Prefiding over 

^ rc> Pope’s Homer. 

IGNIS FA'TTJUS. n.f [Latin.] Will with the wifp; Jack 
with the lanthorn. 

Vapours arifing from putrified waters are ufually called 
ignesfatui. ' Newton’s Opt. 

To FGNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, Latin.] To kindle; to 
let on fire. 

Fake good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it. Grcw’s Mufteuvi. 

Ignition, n.f [ ignition , french, from ignite.] The aCt of 
kindling, or of fetting on fire. 

The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the ignition 
might be prefently communicated. £ 0 y/e 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on difhes, and other turned 
veflels of wood, are the effeas of ignition, by the preffure of 
an^edged (lick upon the vefiel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 

fet"onfire* ^ from Inflammable; capable of being 

^ Such bodies only ftrike fire which have fulphur or ignitible 

T Fr , tS ‘ r . . Erevan’s Vulgar Erdours. 

Ignivomous. adj. [ igmvomus, Latin.] Vomiting fire. 

\ ulcanos and ignivomous mountains are fome of the moft 

IGNO'm F° Ck ^ 0f r the fl° be ' , -r P erham ’ s A byfuo-Tbeology. 

I GNU hLE. adj. [ ignoble , ignobilis , Latin.] 

1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuftrious race. 

■^ S w h en in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd, 

, “ a i d kl ar f etheir ” 0 / . ti ons> and their tongues are loud. Drydrn. 

2. Worthlefs ; not deferving honour. Ufed of things or perfons. 

1 he noble lfle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Igno'rtV 0 ^ 1 ft °rf k gra - t P la "ts. Shak. Rich. III. 

.y. adv. [from ignoble.] Ignominioufly; meanlv • dif- 
honourabiy; reproachfully; difgracefully. - 

7 o thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Kehgious, titled them the fons of God, ' - 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
ignobly ! M Uon's Paradife Lo/l , l. xi, 

Here, over-match d in fight, in heaps they lie ; ^ 

SC 

They with pale fear furpriz’d, 
rled ignominious. .... 

Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 
n tortur’d, Tcap’d this ignominious fate. Dryden’s Tuven 
hey gave, and (he transferr’d the curs’d adiice ^ 
hat monarchs (hould their inward foul difauife • ’ 

% ignominious arts, for fervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and (hun their friends. Prior . 
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Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to onefingle, 
rapacious, obfeure, ignominious projector. WJ U 

Ignomi'niously. aclv. [from ignominious.] Meanly; ican- 
daloufly; difgracefully; (hamefully; reproachfully. ^ _ 

It is fome allay to the infamy of him who died ignomimovjiy 

to be buried privately.. South’s Sgarns 

EGNOMINY. n.f [ ignominic , Fr. ignominia , Latin J -Lm- 
grace; reproach; (hame; infamy; meannefs ; ditoonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav’n ; 

Thy ignominy deep with thee in the grave. Shakefp. H. 1 V - 
Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 

Illaudable,"nought merits but difpraife 
And ignominy, yet to glory afpires. 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy fecks fame. Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 
defeat, yours with ignominy after conqueft. Add/cn. 

IGNORA'MUS. n.f [Latin.] . 

1. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by the grand inqueft im- 

pannelled in the inquifition of caufes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered to 
their confideration, when they miflike their evidence as de¬ 
fective, or too weak to make good the prefentment: the 
effeCt of which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry 
upon that party, for that fault, is thereby flopped, and he deli¬ 
vered without farther anfwer. Cowel. 

2. A foolifli fellow; a vain uninffruCted pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he has a wit 
and an underftanding above all the world, and he (hall readily 
admit the commendation. South’s Sermons . 

Fgnorance. n.f [ignorance, French; ignoratio, Latin.] 

1. Want of knowledge; unlkilfulnefs. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themfelves are that moft: 
complain of ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer might 
remain the fame. Hooker , b. v. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shakefp. 

Still banifh your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
That won you without blows ! Shakefpcare’s Goriolanus . 

If he have power, 

Then veil your ignorance', if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. Shakcfpeare’s Coriclanus . 

If we lee right, we fee our woes ; 

Then what avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our comfort flows. 

The only wretched are the wife ! Prior. 

2. Want of knowledge difeovered by external effeCE In this 
fenfe it has a plural. 

Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ignorances. C. Pray. 
Punifh me not for my fins and ignorances. Tob. iii. 2. 

FGNORANT. adj. [ignorant, French; ignorans, Latin.] 

1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; uninffruCted; unen¬ 
lightened. 

So foolifh was I and ignorant , I was as a bead. Pf Ixxiii. 22. 

I hy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This ign’rant prefent time, and I feel now 
7 he future in the inftant. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

In fuch bufinefs 

ACtion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. ' Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
He that doth not know thofe things which are of ufe for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know be- 

i ^ Cb ‘ I? . _ Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

tools grant whate er ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant, are flaves. p c p c 

2. Unknown; undifeovered. * 

If you know aught, which does behove my knowledge 
I hereof to be inform’d, imprifon’t not 
In ignorant concealment. Shakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 

3 * Without knowledge of fome particular. 

Let not judges be fo ignorant of their own right, as to think 
ere is not left to them, as a principal part of"their office, a 
wife application of laws. Bacon > s Ef]o 

O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future! fo had borne 

My part of evil only. Milton’s Paradife Lo/l, l xi 

4 ' Unacquainted with. In a good fenfe. J J 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not (hame. D’rvd™ 

5. Ignorantly made or done. 

His (hipping. 

Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible fcas 

Like egg-(hells mov’d. o, , , 

Ignorant.. One untaught, unlettered, umnftruafd?” 

JJicl 1 for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants t o preach I n ; 

“fullv Without knowled's 


y; without information. 


ham . 
fge; 


ie greateft and moft cruel foes we have, 

wLn° fe Wh ° m y ° U W0U ' d ignkoflj f:i ve. Dryit*. 

a poet, an orator, or a painter has performed adl 

mirably. 
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mirably, we fometimes miftake his blunders for beauties, and 
are fo ignorantly fond as to copy after them. Watts. 

To Igno're. v. a. [ ignorer , french; ignoro , Latin.] Not to 
know ; to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 
introduce ; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the ftri&er interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alleged Boyle. 

Philofophy would folidly be eflablifhed, if men would more 
carefully diftinguifh thofe things that they know from thofe 
that they ignore. Boyle. 

Igno'scible. adj. [ igno/cibilis , Latin. ] Capable of par¬ 
don. Difi. 

JIG n.f [giga, Italian ; geige, Teuton ick, a fiddle.] Alight 
carelefs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war¬ 
like nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he appointed to 
them certain lafcivious lays and loofe jigs ; by which he fo 
mollified and abated their courage, that they forgot their for¬ 
mer fiercmefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As fiddlers ftill. 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruft one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Pofterity fhall know that you dare, in thefe j ; g given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. Ben. Johnfon. 

All the fwains that there abide, 

With jigs and rural dance refort. Milton. 

The mufes blufh’d to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that fhe fhouid 
dance a jig next October in Weftminfterhall. Arbuthnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. P pe. 

'To Jig. v.n. [from the noun.] To dance carelefly; to dance. 
Expreffed in contempt. 

As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I count that 
little. Locke. 

Ji'g-maker. n.f [ jig and make.] One who dances or plays 
merrily. 

Your only jig-maker! what fhouid a man do but be merry ? 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

J iggumbob. n.f. [A cant word.] A trinket; a knick-knack; 
a flight contrivance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs. Hndibras , p. iii. 

JILT, n.f [ gilia, Iflandick, to intrap in an amour. Mr. Lye. 
Perhaps from giglot, by contraction; OTgillet, or gillot, the dimi¬ 
nutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a woman. ’Tis alfo called 
jillet in Scotland.] 

1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives him. 

Avoid both courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools. Otway's Orphan. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

When love was all an eafy monarch’s care, 

Jilts rul’d the ftate, and ftatefmen farces writ. Pope. 

To Jilt. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick a man by flattering 
his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jilted for another’s fake. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a 
fcore of witneffes of the falfehood of his miftrefs, and it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers fhall invalidate all 
their teftimonies. Locke. 

She might have learn’d to cuckold, jilt , and fham, 

Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 

'Fo Ji'ngle. v. n. [A word made from jangle , or copied from 
the found intended to be expreffed.] To clink; to found 
correfpondently. 

What fhouid the wars do with thefe jingling fools ? Shak. 

With noifes 

Of roaring, fhrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

We were awak’d. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear; 


Smith. 

Pope. 
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called the twilling of the guts; but is really either a circum- 

- volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within the other 

Arbuthnot on Diet 

FLEX. n.f. [Latin.] 

The ilex , or great fcarlet oak, thrives well in England, i s 
a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of acorns. The Spa¬ 
niards have a fort they call enzina; the wood of which, when 
old, is finely chambletted, as if it were painted, and is ufeful 
for flocks of tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle-trees, wedges, 
beetles, pins, and pallifadoes for fortifications, being very 
hard and durable. Mortimer. 

Iliac, adj. [ iliacus , Latin.] Relating to the lower bowels. 
The iliac paflion is a kind of convulfion in the belly. 
Thofe who die of the iliac paffion have their bellies much 
fwelled. _ Flayer on the Humours. 

I'liac Paffion. n.f. A kind of nervous cholick, whofe 
feat is the ilium, whereby that gut is twilled, or one 
part entefs t^ie cavity of the part immediately below or above; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from volvo , to roll. 

llk. adv. [ealc, Saxon.] Eke; alfo. It is ftill retained in 
Scotland, and denotes each : as, ilk ane of you , every one of 
you. ' It alfo fignifies the fame; as, Maeintojh of that ilk , de¬ 
notes a gentleman whofe furname and the title of his eflate 
are the fame. 

Shepherds, fhouid it not yfhend 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 

1 hat Colin made ? ilk can I you rehearfe. Spenfer. 

lll. adj. [contracted from Evil, and retaining all its fenfes.] 

1. Bad in any refpeft; contrary to good, whether phyfical or 
moral; evil. SeeLviL. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns ; 

I muff be patient, ’till the heavens look 

With an afpeft more favourable. Sbakef Winter's Tale. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill feat; but ill 
ways, ill markets, and ill neighbours. Bacons EJfays. 

Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com¬ 
pany to be fad and ill-difpofed : others, of a jovial nature, 
difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 

2. Sick ; difordered; not in health. I know not that evil is ever 
ufed in this fenfe. 

You wifh me health in very happy feafon ; 

For I am on the fudden fomething ill. Shakef. Henry IV. 
I have known two towns of the greatefl confequence loft, 
by the governours falling ill in the'time of the fieges. Temple. 

III. n.f 

1. Wickednefs. 

Ill , to man’s nature, as it Rands perverted, hath a natural 
motion Rrongeft in continuance. Bacon. 

Young men to imitate all ills are prone; 

But are compell’d to avarice alone : 

For then in virtue’s fhape they follow vice. Dryderisjuv. 

Strong virtue, like flrong nature, Rruggles Rill, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Drydens Aureng. 

2. Misfortune; mifery. 

Who can all fenfe of others ills efcape. 

Is but a brute at beR in human fliape. Tate's Juvenal. 

Though plung’d in ills and exercis’d in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind defpair; 

When preR by dangers, and befet with foes, 

The gods their timely fuccour interpofe ; 

And when our virtue links, o’erwhehn’d with grief. 


And yet, on humble fubje&s, great appear. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and Jingling fyllables grown old ! 

JYngle. n. f [from,the verb.] 
i y Correfpondent founds. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call 
conceits and jingles wit. Drydens Fables , Preface. 

2. Any thing founding; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where favages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles , but ufe them juRly. Bacon's EJfays . 
Ile. n.f. [corrupted from aife , French,] A"walk or alley in a 
church or publick building. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns Rioot, the roofs afcend. 

And arches widen, and long iles extend. Pope. 

Ile. n.f [ aife , French.] An ear of corn. Ainfworth. 

ILEUS, n. f [Latin.] 

The confequences of inflammation is an ileus, commonly 


By unforefeen expedients bring relief. A. Fhulips. 

III. adv. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any refpeft. 

Ill at eafe, both file and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. Dryden. 

2. Not eafily. 

Thou defir’R 

The punifhment all on thyfelf! alas ! 

Bear thine own firfi; ill able to fufiain 

His full wrath, whofe thou feel’R as yet leafi part, 

And my difpleafure bear’R fo ill. ? Milton's Paradije Lop . 

Ill bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, T) dn 

When juR approaching to the nuptial ftate. r )' e 

Ill, fubftantive or adverb, is ufed in compofition to expr 
any bad quality or condition, which may be eafily un er > 
by the following examples. 

III. fubjlantive. Unmbt. 

Dangerous conjectures in ill breeding minds. Sba . 

I have an ill divining foul: 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. 

No look, no laft adieu before he went! 

In an ill boding hour to daughter lent. 

I know 

The voice ill boding, and the folemn found. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryd. £n. 

Philip 


He may ftrevv f t 0 f 

The wifeft prince on earth maybe deceived by the 


ill defigning men. 


Swift's Exanvner. 
J Your 


Your ill meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies, 

Who, threat’ning cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them ir.y fecret. Milt. Agon. 

A fpy diftinguifh’d from his airy Rand, 

To bribe whofe vigilance, iEgifthus told 
A mighty funl of ill perfuading gold. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

III. adverb. 

There founded an ill according cry of the enemies, and a 
lamentable noife was carried abroad. Wifd. xviii. io. 

My colleague, 

Being fo ill affeftcd with the gout. 

Will not be able to be there in perfon. Ben. Johnf Catil, 
The danger of the day’s but newly gone; 

And the examples 

Of every minute’s inftance, prefent now, 

Have put us in thefe ill befeeming arms. Shafofp. H. IV. 

Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 

I would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 

Of Vortigern, or Hengift’s ill bought aid. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

We Ample toafters take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white; 

And ev’ry faucy ill bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior . 

The ungrateful treafon of her ill chofen hufband overthrows 
her. Sidney , b. ii. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? How meagre and ill 
complexioned ? It preys upon itfelf, and exhaufts the fpirits. 

Collier on Envy. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos’d affeftion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhouid cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef. Macb. 

To what end this ill concerted lye, 

Palpable and grofs ? Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

Our generals at prefent are fuch as are likely to make the 
beft ufe .of their numbers, without throwing them away on 
any ill concerted projefts. Addifon on the War. 

i he fecond daughter was a peevifh, froward, ///conditioned 
creature as ever was. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

No Perfian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick veils, which, through their fhady fold. 

Betray the ftreaks of ill diffembled gold. Dryd. Virg. Gear. 

You fhall not find me, daughter, 

After the fiander of moft Rep-mothers, 

111 ey’d unto you. Shakefpeare's Cymhcline. 

1 lee thy lifter’s tears. 

Thy father’s anguifli, and thy brother’s death. 

In the purfuit of our ill fated loves. Addifon's Cato . 

L/thers ill fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life. Prior 

Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, is much better than 
fafhioned^ Un S ratefulnefs > and fuch Hudied ways of being ill 

whfnT be “ er ’ whe ' 1 * find virtue in a fair lodging,^than 
Snn a a m dSSl. t0 feek “ ^ “ W f3V0Ured creature? like a 

.hehTn!cnigh{?e r ^ aV ° Ured C *® e ** A 

T C t\ wh ^ a world °f vile ?//favour’d faults “" 0> 

Look handfome in three hundred pounds a year 1 Shakefb 
If a man had but an f//favoured nofe, the deep thinkt- 
wouW eontnve t0 .mpute the caufe to the prejudice of his edu- 

I was at her houfe the hour fhe appointed ^ 

'-And you fped, fir? 

-—Very ill fayouredly. Shakef. Merry IV, ve, of Windf 

The fabled dragon never guarded more * 

i he golden fleece, than he his ill got Rore Drvd ¥ 

B.d him employ his care for thffe my Wends ' ^ 

And make good ufe of his ill gotten power, 

By ftelt ring men much better than himfeif. Addif Co,. 
///govern’d paffions in a prince’s breaft, - ^ 

Hazard his private and the publick reft. Iy ,, 

«. Wledge ° f thEirS is fuperficial Zt?U 

w iJTt d pa<r T s quickI >' wear DufreH ' 

veiiy! y ° U never tafte delicious drink out of ffill \fffi. 

L'Ejlrange. 
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The match had been fo ill made for PJexirtus, that his ill 
led life would have tumbled to deftrudtion, had there not come 
fifty to his defence. Sidney , b. ii. 

The works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 

Difpirited with frequent overthrows. 

Already wavering on their ill mann’d walls; Dryden» 

He will not hear me out! 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their ill manner’d zeal. Dryden* 

Thefe are the product 
Of thofe ill mated marriages thou faw’R, 

Where good with bad were match’d. Milt. Parad. Lojh, 
It is impoflible For the moft ill minded, avaritious, or cun¬ 
ning clergyman to do the Jeaft injuft ice to the meaneft cot¬ 
tager, in any bargain for tythes. Swift, 

Soon as th’ ill omen'd rumour reach’d his ear. 

Who can deferibe th’ amazement in his face ! Dryden. 
The eternal law of things muft not be altered, to comply 
with his ill ordered choice. Lockes 

When you expofe the feene, 

Down the ill organ’d engines fall, 

Off fly the vizards. Swift. 

ForPhthia fix’d is my return ; 

Better at home my ill paid pains to mourn. 

Than from an equal here fuftain the publick fcorn. Dryden, 
There motly images her fancy ftrike. 

Figures ill pair’d, and fimilies unlike. Pope's Dunciad. 

Sparta has not to boaft of fuch a woman ; 

Nor Troy to thank her, for her ill plac’d love. Dryden. 

I fhall direft you better, a talk for which I take myfelf not 
to be ill qualified, becaufe I have had more opportunities than 
many others to obferve wha,t fources the follies of women are 
derived from. Swift. 

Aclions are pleafing or difpleafing, either in themfelves, ot 
confidered as a means to a greater and moredefirable end : the 
eating of a well feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the eat¬ 
ing, without reference to any other end; to which the conli- 
deration of the pleafure there is in health and flrength rriay 
ad.d a new guff, able to make us fwallow an ill relilhed po- 

ti011 * -n n . ***** 

Blufhes, ill reftrain’d, betray 
Her thoughts inventive on the bridal day; 

The confcious fire the dawning blufti furvey’d* 

And finding thus befpoke the blooming maid. Pope's Odyff. 

Behold the fruit of til rewarded pain : 

As many months as I fuftain’d her hate. 

So many years is fhe condemn’d by fate. Dryden. 

m # The god inform’d 
This ill fhap d body with a daring foul. 

T , , Dryden agid Lee's Oedipus. 

X here was plenty enough, but the diflies were ill forted - 
whole pyramHs of lweetmeats for boys and women; but lit¬ 
tle of folid meat for men. Dryden 

in baotif^^h bd0ng 'r r" ° ffice t0 im P ofe this ^ 

in baptifm he may refufe to pronounce the fame, if the pa- 

rents them ^dicrous, filthy, or ill founding names. Aylfjfe. 

Ill fpinted Wor’ftcr, did we not fend grace, 7 * 

ardon and terms of love to all of you ? Shakefp. H IV 

From thy foohfli heart, vain maid, remove ^ ' ‘ 

An ufdefs forrow, and an ill ftarr’d love. P,;, r 

Ah, why th’ /llfuiting paftime muff I try ? 

Jo gloomy care my thoughts alone are free: 

faus ££> 

feiwfat “ t fP 7 Wh , ich attongft their p £ 

tutnS confided fo°Aat^ y r a "iT" ° f rU<Je " efs 

IlLa'chLm 5 begin , nin S with ft*" d ’ lor ,r L ° Ck ‘- 
weep"™^- ^rnahiUs, Latin.J Incapable of 
W p s E VllapfuSj Latin ] DU 7. 

I ■ Gradual .mmiflion or entrance of one thinp- i. 

fire into^appears 0 al/over hke^re^fothe f ^ 

2. Sudden attack; cafual coming. Norris. 

Bv thp r 1S P re P er ved 

Xfy the bold fwimmer in the fwift il/^D 
Of accident difaftrous. * <tl 

* bomfoh s Summer. 
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i o iLLA'QUEATE. v. a. [illaquco, Latin.] To entangle; 
to entrap ; to enfnare. 

I am ilia quoted^ but not truly captivated into an affent to 

• y our conclufion. Mores Divine Dialogues . 

Ill aque a^iion. n.f. [from illaqucate.] 

1. The aCtof catching or enfnaring. 

The word in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, or 
pendulous illaqneation, but alfo fuffocationr Brown’s Vul. Err . 

2. A fnare; any thing to catch. 

IllaYion. n. f. [illatio, Latin.] Inference; conclufion drawn 
from premifes. 

Herein there ft-ems to be a very erroneous illation from the 
indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
him felf. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Illation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to difcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex¬ 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

Illative. adj. [Hiatus, Latin.] Relating to illation or con¬ 
clufion. 

In common difcourfe or writing fuch caufal particles as 
for , becaufe , manifeft the act of reafoning as well as the 
illative particles then and therefore. Watts. 

Illa'udable. adj. [ il'audabiiis , Latin.] Unworthy of praife 
or commendation. 

Strength from truth divided and from juft, 

Jllaudable, nought merits but difpraife. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Illa'udably. adv. [from illaudable .] Unworthily; without 
deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illaudably , too fa¬ 
vourable a judgment of their own country. Bioome. 

Illegal, adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the fubjeCt againft law, unlefs an il¬ 
legal patent pafled in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
itfelf. Swift. 

Illegality, n.f. [from illegal i] Contrariety to law. 

He wifhed them to confider what votes they had paflld, of 
the illegality of all thofe commiftions, and of the unjuftifiable- 
nefs of all the proceedings by virtue of them. C arendcn. 

Ille'gally. adv. [from illegal.'] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Ille'gible. adj. [in and legibilis , from lego, Latin.] What 
cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howel. 

Illegitimacy, n.f. [from illegitimate.j State of baftardry. 

Illegitimate, adj. [in and legithnus , Latin.] Unlawfully 
begotten ; not begotten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ftate ; 

For all the word is illegitimate. Cleaveland. 

Being illegitimate) I was deprived of that endearing tendernefs 
and uncommon fatisfaCtion, which a good man finds in the 
love and converfation of a parent. Addifons Spectator. 

Illegitimately, adv. [from illegitimate.] Not in wed¬ 
lock. 

Illegitima'tion. n.f. [from illegitimate.] The ftate of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to difable their iffues, upon falfe and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of iltegitimation. Bac. 

Ille'vIable. adv. [ lever , French.] What cannot be levied 
or exa&ed. 

He re&ified the method of collecting his revenue, and, re¬ 
moved obfolete and illeviable parts of charge. Hale. 

Illfa'voured. adj. Deformed. See the compofitions of 
III. adv. 

Illfa'vouredly. adv. With deformity. 

IllfaVouredness. n.f. Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL. adj. [. iliiberalis , Latin.] 

1. Not noble j not ingenuous. 

The charity of moft men is grown fo cold, and their reli¬ 
gion fo illiberal. King Charles. 

2. Not munificent; not generous; fparing. 

Yet fubfift they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nourifhment with an overfparing 
or illiberal hand. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Illibera'lity. n. f [illiberalitas, Lat. horn illiberal.] Parfi- 
mony; niggardlinefs; want of munificence. 

The illiberaiity of parents, in allowance towards their chil¬ 
dren, is an harmful error, and acquaints them with fhifts. Bac. 

Illiberally, adv. [from illiberal.] Difingenuoufly; 
meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon furprize and inco- 
gitancy, illiberally retracts. Decay of Piety. 

Jlli'cit. adj. [illicituS) Latin; illicite , French.] Unlawful. 

To Illi'ghten. v.n. [in and lighten.] To enlighten; to il¬ 
luminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becaufe then it would not pierce 
the air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet everyday we fee the 
air illightened. Raleigh. 

IllFmitaele. adj. [in and Inner, Latin.] That which can¬ 
not be bounded or limited. 


get 

ILLI 
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Although in adoration of idols, unto the fubtiler head, 
the worlhip perhaps might be fymbolical; yet was the idolatrv 
direa in the people, whofe credulity is illimitable, and who 
may be made believe that any thing is God. Brown’s Vu. Err 
With what an awful world-revolving power, 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along > 

The illimitable void ! Thomfon’s Sumner 

Illimitably. adv. [from illimitable.] Without fufceutibL 
lityof bounds. ^ 

Illi'mited. adj. [in and limes, Latin ; illimite, French.] Un¬ 
bounded; interminable. 

Illi mitedness. n.f [from illimited.] Exemption from all 
bounds. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiflion was 
generally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii 

.ITERATE, adj. [i!literatus, Latin.] Unlettered; un¬ 
taught ; unlearned ; unenlightened by fcience. 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at court to fupplp 
his own defers, by the drawing unto him of the beft inftru- 
ments of experience. Wottor. 

Th’ illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 
To minds difeas’d unfafe chance remedies : 

The learn’d in fchools, where knowledge firft; began. 
Studies with care th’ anatomy of man ; 

Sees virtue, vice, and paftions in their caufe. 

And fame from fcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden . 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learned and the 
wife, but the ignorant and illiterate embraced torrfients and 
death. Tiilotfon’s Sermons. 

Illiterate ness. n.f. [from illiterate.] Want of learning 
ignorance of fcience. 

Many acquainted with chymiftry but by report, have, from 
the Uliteratenefs and impoftures of thofe that pretend fkill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

IlliYerature. n. f [in and literature.] Want of learning. 
The more ufual caufes of this deprivation are want of holy 
orders, illiterature, or inability for the difeharge of that facred 
function, and irreligion. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Illness, n.f. [from///.] 

1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon-doOrs 
fet open, is perfedly at liberty, though his preference be de¬ 
termined to ftay, by the illnefs of the weather. Locke. 

2. Sicknefs; malady; diforder of health. 

On the Lord’s day, which immediately preceded this illnefs, 
he had received the facrament. Atterburys Sermons. 

Since the account her majefty received of the infolent beha¬ 
viour of the fa&ion, during her late illnefs at Windfor, fte 
hath been willing to fee them deprived of all power to do mif- 
chief. Swift. 

3. Wickednefs. 

Thou would be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illnefs fhould attend it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Illna'ture. n.f. [ill and nature.] Habitual malevolence; 
want of humanity. 

Illnature inclines a man to thofe actions that thwart and 
four and difturb converfation, and confifts of a pronenefs to do 
ill turns, attended with a fecret joy upon the fight of anymif- 
chief that befals another, and of an utter infertility of any 
kindnefs done him. South’s Sermons. 

IllnaYured. adj. [from illnature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindnefs or goodwill; mif- 
chievous. 

Thefe ill qualities denominate a perfon illnatured, they being 
fuch as make him grievous and uneafy to all whom he deals 
and affociates himfelf with. South’s Sermons. 

Stay, filly bird, th’ illriatur’d talk refufe; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addifon’s Ovid. 

It might be one of thofe illnatured beings who are at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore take pleafure in filling them 
with groundless terrors. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Phillips applies it to land. UntraCtable; not yielding to cul¬ 
ture. 

The fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their illnaturd land 

Induce. PM 1 '/ 1 : 

IllnaYuredly. adv. [from illnalwed.] In a peevifh, Ho¬ 
ward manner. . , 

IllnaYuredness. n.f [from illnatured.] Want of akin- 
ly difpofition. 

Illo'gical. adj. [in and logical.] 

1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reafoning. ' , 

One of the diffenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon fo bo an 
illogical in the difpute, as forced him to fay he had never met- 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and tef a 1* 

lilies. mW - 

2. Contrary to the rules of reafon. 

Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference fo utter 
gical. Decay f?>‘<i- 

Illo gica ll y. adv . [from illogical] la a manner contrary 
the laws of argument. 
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ToIllu de. v. a. [ illuda, Latin.] To deceive; to mock; 
to impofe on; to play upon; to torment by fome contemptu¬ 
ous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait. 

And falfed of this blow, t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. fj)u. 

In vain v/e meafure this amazing fphere, 

While its circumference, fcorning to be brought 
Ev’n into fanev’d fpacQ r illudes our vanquifh’d thought. Pri. 
To Illu me, v. a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ftar, that’s weftward from the pole. 

Had made his courfe t’ illuihe that part of heav’n, 

Where now it burns. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. 

The mountain’s brow, 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken. Thomfon’s Summer. 

To Illu'mine. v. a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten ; to fupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

What in me is dark, 

Illumine l what is low, raife and fupport! Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. To decorate ; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 

O let my country’s friends illumine mine. Pope. 

To ILLU MINA IE. V , a. [illuminer , French ; lumen , Latin.] 

I. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

Do thou vouchfafe, with thy love-kindling light, 

T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenfer. 

No painting can be feen in full perfection, but as all nature 
is illuminated by a fingle light. Wot ten. 

He made the ftars. 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T* illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Reafon our guide, what can fne more reply 
Than that the fun illuminates the Iky ; 

Than that night rifes from his abfent ray. 

And his returning luftre kindles day ? v Prior. 

2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 

3. To enlighten intelle&ually v/ith knowledge or grace. 

. S atan had no power to abufe the illuminated world with his 

lm P°^ UreS ,- ... . , Sandy is Travels. 

When he illuminates the mind with fupernatural 1 ‘igfit, he 
does not extinguifti that which is natural. Locke. 

4 * ?° a n '°J n with P^ ures or initial letters of various colours. * 

5. To illuftrate. 

My health is infufficient to amplify thefe remarks, and to 
illuminate the feveral pages with variety of examples. Watts 

St™*- n ' f ' ^ Uunimtit ' Lat - Elimination, Fr. from 

1. The a<ft of fupplying with light. 

2. That which gives light. 

creftrH ^ ^ * b ° dy illi 8 htene(! > antI all illumination 

. trX,'i- I. I Raleigh's Hijiory f the IVorld. 

3. r cltal lights hung out as a token of joy J 

A • , W ’ rS ar< ! ft r® w ’ d > and in order plac’d, 

And windows with illuminations grac’d. Dryden’s Perf 

4 - Bnghtnefs; fplendour. Aryansrerj. 

fPp illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their title from 
the illumination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 

5 - Infufion of intelieflual light; knowledg^r^/ace^ Ll “ J ‘ ds ' 

Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of pmyer as are nor 

conceded upon a fudden ; but framed by medhltion before- 

> or y prophetical illumination are infpired. Hooter 
inS e ? ,ms ° f prayers impinring God's aid and Met 
info goo] ° Urlab0UrS> a ‘ ,d thC tu ™mgn,em 

now a 110 Rumination, no infpiration can" be 

Llumika'tor. n.f. [from illuminate! 

Une who gives light. J 

7 Vb^t:^ t0deGOra<e b ^ Wkh at 

illS^n , £:^ r0We i their tit,e prom the 

Llu'sion, n.f. mX b L?tin S 7/ S / ? ' Vet p 'i his work ‘ Pern. 

«»ow; Mockery; taife 

n ^ d by magick flights 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprichts, ’ 

Shall dtOT K enSth ° f their 

" »miu* 


IMA 

There wanted not fome about him that would have per- 
fuaded him that all was but an illufion. Bacon’s Henry VII; 
So oft they fell 

Into the fame illufion ; not as man, 

Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton’s Parad. Lojl. 
An excufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pretended in¬ 
ability, is of all others the moft general and prevailing iliu- 
fiotj. Atterbwy’s Sermons. 

Many are the illufions by which the enemy endeavours to 
cheat men into fecurity, and defeat their title to falvatiom 

Rogers’s Sermons-. 

To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes; 

Ye foft illufions, dear deceits, arife! Pope. 

We muft ufe fome illufion to render a paftoral delightful 5 
and this confifts in expofing the beft: fide only of a Ihepherd’s 
life, and in concealing its miferies. Pipe. 

Illusive, adj. [from illufus j Latin.] Deceiving by falfe 
fhow. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, 
lllufive dreams in myftick forms expreft, Blackmorc. 

While the fond foul. 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs. 

Still paints th’ illujive form. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

Illusory, adj. [from in and luforius , Latin; illufoire, Fr. j 
Deceiving; fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thofe who make profeftion to teach or defend 
truth, hath pafled for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con- 
fifting for the moft: part in nothing but the fallacious and illu- 
fory ufe of obfeure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

To ILLU'S IRATE, v.n. [Uiujlro, Latin; iUufirer, Fr.] 

1. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory ! whom their hate 

1 lujlrates, when they fee all regal pow’r 
Giv’n me to quell their pride. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

T hee Ihe enroll’d her garter’d knights among; 

Illujlrating the noble lift. Phillips. 

3. To explain ; to clear; to elucidate. 

They take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjufti- 

nable, or really falfe, illujlrate matters of undeniable truth. 

, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Illustra tion. n.f [illujlration, Fr. from illujirate.] Ex¬ 
planation ; elucidation; expofition. 

Whoever looks about him will find many living illuftratiom 
of this emblem. L’EJIrange: 

bpace and duranon, being ideas that have fomethine very 
abitrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may perhaps be of ufe for their illuftration. Locke 

elucXtngoVdettf ° m ^ ** ^ ° f 

finIv pty much upon the fimile, or illujhative argumenta- 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brown 

SST’"'"" i*-**—5 

Things are many times delivered hieroglyphicallv, nieta- 
phoncally, illujlratively , and not with reference to /aion 

ILLUSTRIOUS, adj. [ illujlris, Latir 
fpicuous ; noble; eminent for excellence 

thi n ;tc e r r ed anSUa8eS them ° ft/// ^ tit!es a -ty-ed f«>» 

Of ev’ry nation, each Ulujtrious name; 

To all the werW^/V/^r/^/^ Can b °^ , , . 

ussitst 

Fm. Contracted from I dm. 

LM AGK c :r&‘X7 h °ftafjfff muK !ette ’ 

' flam y e; C 1|ff a ^ epr?fentation ’ e—^ of ftatues; a 

Tifete iS a a n n d ^;I fC rts ^ ««’ - 

Cher too like -7 eyer 

. numb [. Shak ‘f> ™ ^ 

is but the image of a religion. P ro P er objedt for that which 
Still muft I be upbraided with vo ir lin^ 6out ^ s ^rwons. 

But your late brother did nc^p^me S 

2. An Tdol f a ft®|od‘ ° f ^ • Dr M Dann. Love. 

3 - A copy; reprefentation; likenefs 

To h. 1 L ° ng ma y’ ft thou live, 

bear his , mage and renew his glories! Shakefp. Her.. VI. 

1 have 






















































































































































































































































































I M A 

I have bewept a worthy hufband’s death. 

And liv’d by looking on his images : 

But now two mii*rours of his princely femblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death. Shakefp. R. III. 
The image of the jeft 

I’ll fhew you here at large. Shakefp . Mer. Wives of Wind/. 

He made us to his image all agree; 

That image is the foul, and that muft be, > 

Or not the maker’s image, or be free. Dryden. j 

a . Semblance; {how ; appearance. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re Tick, they’re weary, 
They have travell’d all night! Mere fetches, 

The images of revolt. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

This is the man Ihould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare's King John. 

The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And prefent death in various forms appears. Dryden*s JEn. 

5. An idea; a reprefentation of any thing to the mind ; a pic¬ 
ture drawn in the fancy. 

Outcafts of mortal race! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior* 

When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thoufand angles ; but the 
image, or fenfible idea, we cannot diftinguifh by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
To Image, v. a. [from the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 
to imagine. 

How are immaterial fubftances to be imaged, which are 
fuch things whereof we can have no notion ? Dryden. 

Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian {hades 

Went quick. Phillips. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 
Of heav’n, when firft it thunder’d. Prior . 

If fate fome future bard {hall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore. 

And image charms he muft behold no more. Pope. 

I mage r y. n. f [from image ] 

1. Senfible reprefentations; pictures; ftatues. 

Of marble ftone was cut 

, An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery. Fairy ghieen. 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery ; 

Where ev’rv figure to the life exprefs’d 

The godhead’s pow’r. Dryden*s Knight's Tale. 

Your gift {hall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high embofs’d. Dryden's Mn. 

2. Show; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world, and all its care. 

Haft thou to grieve or joy, to hope' or fear ? Prior. 

All the vifionary beauties of the profpe&, the paint and 
imagery that attracted our fenfes, fade and difappear. Rogers. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 
and fantaftick imagery. Taylor. 

3. Copies of the fancy; falfe ideas; imaginary phantafms. 

It might be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of 
a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men miftake for a 
reality. Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch deferiptions as force the 
image of the thing deferibed upon the mind. 

I wifh there may be in this poem any inftance of good 

imagery. . . Dryden. 

Imaginable, adj. [ imaginable, Fr. from imagine .] Poftible 

to be conceived. 

It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 
they cannot efteem. . South's Sermons. 

Men, funk into the greateft darknefs imaginable, retain fome 
fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Ima'ginant. adj. [imaginant, French.] Imagining; forming 
ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 
upon the body imaginant, or upon another body. . Bacon. 
Imaginary, adj. [imaginaire, French, from imagine.] 

I. Fancied; vifionary; exifting only in the imagination. 

Falfe forrow’s eye. 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Shakefp. 

Expe&ation whirls me round : 

Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet, 

That it enchants my fenfe. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 
Fortune is nothing elfe but a power imaginary, to which 
the fucceffes of human a&ions and endeavours were for their 
variety aferibed. Raleigh's Di/iory of the INorld, 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I fuffer. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addifon s Cato. 

.Imagination, n.f [imaginatio, Latin; imagination, French, 

from imagine .] . c 

I Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; the power or 
’ reprefenting things abfent to one’s felf or others. 
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Imagination I underftand to be the reprefentation of an ib 
dividual thought. Imagination is of three kinds: joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with memory of that 
which is paft; and of things prefent, or as if they were p re 
lent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at p] ea ' 
fure, as if one Ihould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft- 
ments of a pope, or to have wings. Ba ^~ 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corporal obje&$, if prefent 6 
fenfe; if abfent, imagination : when we would perceive a ma? 
terial objeft, our fancies prefent us with its idea. Glam, Scepf 

O whither fhall I run, or which way fly 
The fight of this fo horrid fpe&acle. 

Which erft my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire imagination ftill purfues me. Milton's Agonifts 
His imaginations were often as juft as they were bold and 

flron f v , . . • . . , xw 

Where beams of warm imagination play. 

The memory’s foft figures melp away. 

2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea. 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations ; fometimes 
the a&ive paflion of love cheers and clears her invention. Sidn. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imaginations , 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. Shakefp, R, III. 

Better I were diftradl, 

So Ihould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelvcs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We are apt to think that fpace, in itfelf, is adlually bound- 
lefs; to which imagination, the idea of fpace, of itfelf leads 
“s. Luke. 

3. Contrivance; fcheme. 

# Thou haft feen all their vengeance, and all their imagina¬ 
tions againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 

Ima'ginative.^’. [imaginat'f, Fr. from imagine.] Fantaftick; 
full of imagination. 

Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

Lay fetters and reftraints upon the imaginative and fanta¬ 
ftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually pleafed with the enter¬ 
tainment of Ihadows and gauds. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To IMA'GINE. v. a. [ imaginer, French; imaginor, Latin.] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd fpeed. Shakefpeare. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

What are our ideas of eternity and immenfity but the re¬ 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanfion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition ? Luke. 

2. To fcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a mifehie- 
vous device. Pf.y.\\. 11. 

Ima'giner. n.f. [from imagine.] One who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch an one Ihould 
point in fuch a place of a garter that was held up ; and ftill he 
did it, by firft telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor 
think. Bacon's Natural Liijlory. 

Imbe'cile. adj. [imbecilis, Latin ; imbecille, French.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting ftrength of either mind or body. 

To Imbe'cile. v. a. [from the adje&ive. This word is cor¬ 
ruptly written embezzle.] To weaken a ftock or fortune by 
clandeftine expences or unjuft appropriations. 

Princes muft in a fpecial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not fuffering their perfons to be opprefted, or their 
ftates imbeciled. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Imbeci'lity. n.f [imbecillite, French.] Weaknefs; feeblc- 
nefs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfe& rule arguetb imbecility and imper¬ 
fection. Hooker, b. iv. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pro- 
mife of God herein. Hooker. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the impotent, 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worfe in itfelf, is notwithstanding now, by reafon of common 
imbecility, the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hooka. 

Strength would be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude fon would ftrike his father dead. Shabefpeau. 
Imbecility , for fex and age, was fuch as they could not lilt up 
a hand againft them. King Chafes. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his 
innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately feized and laid ho 
of him. Woodward's Natural Hijtory. 

To IMBFBE. v . a. [imbibo, Latin ; imbiber, French.] 

I, To drink in; to draw in. ( 

A pot of allies will receive more hot water than co>d, 
afmuch as the warm water imbibeth more of the fait. Brown. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 
Commiflions, perquifites, and bribes. f 
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Illumin’d wide* 

The dewy-Ikirted clouds imbibe the fun* Thom fon s Autumn ♦ 

2. To admit into the mind. . 

Thofe, that have imbibed this error, have extended the in¬ 
fluence of this belief to the whole gofpel, which they will not 
idlow to contain any thing but promifes. Hammond. 

It is not eafy for the mind to put off thofe confufed notions 
and prejudices it has imbibed from cuftom. _ Locke. 

Converfation with foreigners enlarges our minds, and fets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to imbibe con¬ 
cerning them. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

O To drench; to foak. This fenfe, though unufual* perhaps 
unexampled, is neceffary in the Englilh, unlefs the word imbue 
be adopted, which our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which 
is an earth taftelefs and indiftolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick fait. Newton. 

Imbi'ber. n.f [from imbibe] That which drinks or fucks. 
Salts are ftrong imbibers of fulphureous fleams. Arbuthnot. 

Imbibi'tion. n.f. [imbibition, French, from imbibe.] The aft 
of lucking or drinking in. 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bodies, which 
maketh a perfe&er imbibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without communi¬ 
cation of fubftance, but in moifture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbibition. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a Iheet of white paper, that 
part of it, which, by the imbibition of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and fome tranfparency, will appear much 
darker than the reft; many of the incident beams of light 
being now tranfmitted, that otherwife would be refle&ed. Boyle. 

To Imbi'tter. v. a. [from bitter.] 

1. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleafure; to make unhappy. 

Let them extinguifh their paflions which imbitter their lives, 
and deprive them of their {hare in the happinefs of the com¬ 
munity. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of 
this life than fliame \ South's Sermons. 

3. To exafperate. 

To Imbo'dy. v. a. [from body. J 

1. To condenfe to a body. 

2. To inveft with matter. 

An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form imbody'd, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immaterialifed fpirits, yet is it more than our embodied fouls 
can bear without laftitude. Glanv. Scepf. 

3. To bring together into one mafs or company. J ’ 

I by vow am fo embodied yours. 

That Ihe which marries you muft marry me. Shakefpeare. 

Never fince created, man 
Met fuch imbodied force, as nam’d with thefe. 

Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Wan'd on by cranes. Milton's Paradife Loll, b. i. 

Under their head embody d all in one. Milt. Par Loft 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band * J * 
Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden's /En. 

4. Toinclofe. Improper. 

• ; In A°- fe n ata we f ? a1 ,' meet with the fame metal °r mineral 
imbodied in ftone, or lodged in coal, that elfewhere we found 

inmare. Woodward's Natural Hijtory, 

lolMFODY. v.n. To unite into one mafs J to coalefce 

I he foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till {he quite lofe 

The divine property of her firft being. A®**. 

I he idea of white, which fnow yielded yefterday, and an- 
other idea of white from another fnow to-day, put together 
m your mind, imbody and run into one. ^ f nr b 

ToImbo'il .v ». [from boil.] To exeftuate; to efFervefce^ 

0 W,th'whnfr Cnt agitation , Uk J e h0 ‘ liquor in a caldron. * 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 

1 lie knight imboiling in his haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces, and ’gan foon unbrace 

His grafping hold. r 

^ to "encourage.' * * ^ ^ T ° ^ *o cX tcT; 

’Tis neceffary he fhould die • 

J&SS& TLder thtf W 

trufton! Chhath fomethln g ‘ his unfeaf °"odTn- 

I was the more Mdeaed tiff tTit i 

congenial to his. d 1 had a r ° ul 

ifbTd Tv left ’ nor h °P es t0 for ce his way • 

Imboldend byd.fpair, he flood at bay. Drlded, * 

exigences of^ftate^ toaTt'^ gen ‘ us ,Mdened them? in great 

ssaf ** !*"£ 
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To Imbo'som. v. a. [from befom.] .. 

j. To hold on the bofom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one S 

* garment; to hide under any cover. 

The Father infinite, 

By whom in blifs imbofonid fat the fon. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Villages imbofm'd foft in trees, 

And fpiry towns by furging columns mark’d. Thomfon. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affe&ion. 

But glad defire, his late embfom'd gueft, 

Yet- but a babe, with milk of fight he nurft. Sidney. 

Who glad t’ embofom his affe&ion vile. 

Did all fhe might, more plainly to appear. Fairy guecn. 
To Imbo'und. v. a. [from bound.] Toinclofe; to {hut in. 
That fweet breath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. Shak. K. John . 
To Imbo'w. v. a. [from bow.] To arch; to vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 

Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy ftfueen. 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for conference : 
they keep both the wind and fun off. Bacon. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk theftudious cloifter’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antick pillar maffy proof. Milton . 

Imbo'wment. n.f. [from imboiu.] Arch; vault. 

The roof all open, not fo much as any embowment near any 
of the walls left. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

To Imbo'wer. v. a. [from bower.] To cover with a bower; 
to Ihelter with trees. 

And {looping thence to Ham’s embowering walks. 

In fpotlefs peace retir’d. Thomfon . 

To Imbra'ngle. v. a. To intangle. A low word. 

With fubtle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled. 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. Hudibrasi 
Imbri'cated. adj. [from imbrex, Latin.] Indented with 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 
Imbrica'tion. n.f [ imbrex, Latin.] Concave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications, and many other fineries. Derham. 

ToImbro'wn. v. a. [from brown.] Tomake brown; to darken; 
to obfeure; to cloud. 

Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d {hade 
Imbr own'd the noontide bow’rs. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The walking crew, 

At thy requeft, fupport the miry Ihoe; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt imbr own! d. 

And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found. Gay . 

Another age {hall fee the golden ear 
Imbr own the Hope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 

Imbrownd with native bronze, lo ! Henly ftands. Pope. 
To Imbru'e. v. a. [from in and brue.] 

1. To fteep ; to foak; to wet much or long. 

Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vi&ors, with wide wounds embrud. 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 

There ftreams a fpring of blood fo faft 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War. 

The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the Chriftian blood, 
were weary of {laughter, and began greedily to feek after the 
^P od * Knolles's Hijfory of the Turks. 

At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 

Whofe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. Sandvs . 

Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would embrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addifon. 

Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd, 

Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 

rhefe, where two ways in equal parts divide, -> 

ihe direful monfter from afar defery’d, £ 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; 3 

V\ hofe panting vitals, warm with life, {he draws. 

And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. p 0 p e 

His virgin fword iEgyfthus’ veins imbru'd ; 

I he murd’rer fell, and blood atton’d for blood. Pope 

^fhth^lttood. ther t0PafS ky a verbal injury than 

2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfolete. ar, JJ a • 

Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embrue 

I he fugar’d liquor through his melting lips. Fairy Queen 
Imbku'te a [from W.J To degrade to bruuig 
Txr- 1 ’ who erft intended / 

iTto a ZiV° fit , the . higheft ’ am now conllrain-d 
Into a beaft ; and mix with beftial ftime, 

To lMBRu e T e £ nC V 0 „ lnC T n:l r e l"f ,mhrMU - Mikm ' s Par - 
-p, ‘. ’ " To fink down to brutality. 

T u ”i e ’ 0U grows clotted b y contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till (he quite lofe 
X he dmne property of her firft being. . 

“ X To 
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To Imbu'e. v. a. [ imbuo , Latin. This word, which Teems 
wanted in our language, has been propofed by feverai writers, 
but not yet adopted by the reft, lmbu , French, the participial 
adj. is only ufed.] To tindfture deeps to imbibe with any 
liquor or die. 

I would render this treatife intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verfed in fcholaftick learning; among 
whom I expe£l it will have a fairer paffage, than among thofe 
that are deeply imbued with other principles. Digby. 

Cloaths which have once been throughly embued with black, 
cannot well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. Boyle . 

Where the mineral matter is great, fo as to take the eye, 
the body appears imbued and tindtured with the colour. Woodw. 
To Imbu'rse. v. a . [ bourfe , French.] To ftock with money. 

This fhould be emhurfe , from embourfer , French. 
Imitabi'lity. n.f [imitabilis, Latin.] The quality of being 
imitable. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this 'mutability , fo are 
the poflibilities of being. Norris. 

I'mitable. adj. [ imitabilis , Latin; imitable, French.] 

1. Worthy to be imitated. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from all imitable 
qualities, attain to honour but by an obfervant flavilh 
courfe ? Raleigh's Hijhry of the World. 

As adls of parliament are not regarded by moft imitable wri¬ 
ters, I account the relation of them improper for hiftory. Hayw. 

2. Poflible to be imitated. 

The characters of men placed in lower ftations qf life, are 
more ufeful, as being imitable by greater, nnmbers. Atterbury. 
To I'mitate. v. a. [ imitor , Latin; imiter, French.] 

1. To copy; to endeavour to refemble. 

We imitate and pradlife to make fwifter motions than any 
out of your mufkets. Bacon • 

Defpife wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley. 

I would carefs fome ftableman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. Man of fajle. 

2. To counterfeit. 

This hand appear’d a fhining fword to wield. 

And that fuftain’d an imitated fhield. Dryden s Mn. 

3. To purfue the courfe of a compofition, fo as to ufe parallel 
images and examples. 

Tor fhame ! what, imitate an ode ! Gay. 

Imita'tion. n.f. [ imitatio, Latin; imitation, French.] 

1. The adt of copying; attempt to refemble. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a.lively 
imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, muff produce a 
much greater ; for both thefe arts are not only true imitations 
of nature, but of the beft nature. Dryden. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

3. A method of tranflating loofer than paraphrafe, in which 
modern examples and iiluftrations are ufed fqr ancient, or do- 
meftick for foreign. 

In the way* of imitation , the tranflator not only varies from 
the words and fenfe, but forfakes them as he fees occafion ; 
and, taking only fome general hints from the original, runs 
divifion on the groundwork. Dryden. 

I'mitatj ve. adj. [ imitativus , Latin.] Inclined to copy 1 
This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace. 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace. Dryden. 

Imita'tor. n.f [Latin; imitateur, French.] One that copies 
another; one that endeavours to refemble another. 

Imitators are but a fervile kind of cattle, fays the poet. Dry. 
Immaculate, adj. [ immaculatus , Latin; immacule, Fr.] 

1. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment immaculate and blamelefs, was 
to teach the gofpel of Chrift. Hooker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 

His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shahfpeare. 
The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like and immacu¬ 
late prince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham s Sophy. 

2. Pure ; limpid. Improper. 

Thou clear, immaculate , and filver fountain. 

From whence thisftream, through muddy paflages, 

Hath had his current and defil’d himfelf. Shakeft Rico. 11. 

To Imma'nacle. v. a. [from manacle .] Fo fetter; to con- 

fine. . 

Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl'd. Milton. 

Imma'ne. adj. [ immanis , Latin.] Vaft; prodigiouflygreat. 
Immanent, adj. [ immanent , French; in and maneo, Latin.] 
Intrinfick; inherent; internal. • . 

Judging the infinite eflence by our narrow felves, weafcribe 
intelledfions, volitions, and fuch like immanent aClions, to that 
nature which hath nothing in common with us. Glanv. ScepJ. 

What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended 
from all eternity ; it being grofly contrary to the very firft no¬ 
tions we have of. the infinite perfections of the Divine Nature 
to ftatc or fuppofe any new immanent aCl in God. South. 
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Imma'nifest. adj , [ in and manifejl . ] Not manifeft; not 
plain. 

4 A time not much unlike that which was before time, imjna* 
nifejl anti unknown. Brown's Vulgar Er rum. ' 

Imma'nity. n.f. [ immanitas, Latin. ] Barbarity; lavage* 
nefs. 5 , 

It was both impious and unnatural, 

That fuch imrnanity and bloody ftrife 
Should reign among profeflors of one faith. Shakef. II VI. 
Immarce'&sible. ajj. [in and marcefco,. Latin.] Unfad- 

T in g- . , m. 

Imma rtial. adj. [m and martial .] Not warlike. 

My pow’rs are unfit, 

Myfelf immartial. Chapman's Odsffey. 

To Imma'sk. v. a. [in and mafic.] To cover; to difguife. 

I have cafes of buckram for the nonce, tioimmajkioux noted 
outward garments. Shakejpearc's Henry IV. 

Immaterial, adj. [ inwiateriel , Fr. in and materia , Latin.] 

1. Incorporeal; diftinCt from matter; void of matter. 

Angels are fpirits immaterial and intefteClua), the glorious 
inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where there is nothing but 
light and immortality; no fhadow of matter for tears, dif- 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable pafljons to work 
upon ; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even fox ever aqd 
ever, do dwell. Hooker. 

As then the foul a fubftance hath alone, 

Befides the body, in which fhe-is confin’d j 
So hath fhe not a body of her own. 

But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Thofe immaterial felicities we expcCl, fuggeft the neceflity of 
preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no hea¬ 
ven to us. . Decay of Piety. 

No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite fpirit can 
doubt of the poffibility of a finite fpirit; that is, fuch a thing 
as is immaterial, and does not contain any principle of cor¬ 
ruption. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Unimportant; without weight; impertinent; without rela¬ 
tion. This fenfe has crept into the converfation and. writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be utterly rejected. 

Immateriality, n.f. [from immaterial•] Incorporeity; 

diftinClnefs from body or matter. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit, 
we infer its immateriality , and thence its immortality. JVattf . 
Immaterially, adv. [from immaterial .] In a.manner not, 
depending upon matter. 

The vifible fpecies of things, ftrike not our fenfes immate¬ 
rially;, but ftreaming in corporal ray.s, do carry with them the 
qualities of the objedl from whence, they flow, and the me¬ 
dium through which they pafs.. Brown's Vulgar Errows. 

ImmateRvalized. adj. [from in suxdmateria, Latin.] Dif- 
tin<SI from matter; incorporeal. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immateriali%ed, fpirits, yet is it more than our imbodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. # Glanv. ScepJ. 

ImmateRialness. n.f [from immaterial.'] Diftindtnefs from 

matter. , 

Immate'riate. adj. [in and materia , Latin.] Not confuting 
of matter; incorporeal; without body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and mmate- 
riate , whereof there be in nature but few. . Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, I inter- 
pofefome object; which is immatetiate, or lefs materiate; fuch 
as this of founds. Baan ' 

IMMATURE, adj. [ immaturus , Latin.] 

1. Notripe. 

•2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulnefs or completion. 

The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meafured an 
immature counfel; for it was grounded upon a falfe account, 
that the paflages were no better fortified than Drake had^ 
them. 

This is your time for faction and debate. 

For partial favour, and permitted.hate; 

Let now your immature diflenfion ceafe, ■ ^ 

Sit quiet, . ' 

2. Hafty ; early ; come to pafs before the natural time. 

We are pleafed, and call not that death immature,ft a ma 

lives’till feventy. R fS Zl S 

Immatu'jlely. adv. [from immature .] Too fooa, ) 

before ripenefs or completion. . ; 

Immatu'reness. \n.Jft. [from immature .] Unr *P^| 1 * ion . 

Immaturity, j completenefs ; a ftate fhort of c P , 

I might reafonably expedt a pardon from the ingeni 
faults committed in an immaturity of age andju gmen . 
Immeaei'l.tv. ,.f. [immeabilis, Latin.] Want of power to 


pafs. 


From this phlegm proceeds white cold tilmours, vi 1 c ' fr 
and confidently immeability of the juices. f . not t0 

Imme'asureable. adj. [in and meafure.] lm. > 

be meafured ; indefinitely extenfive. adorned 

Churches reared up to an height immeafu > founders 
with 'far more beauty .in their rsftorauon than their 0^ 

before had given them. Bio 111 
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From the ftiore 

“• ff 

Wtat’a glorious fliow are thofe beings entertained with, 
i, ?r.n fee g fuch tremendous objeas wandering through thofe 
t depths of ether? W* «»' 

%ot friends are there, nor veffels to convey. 

Nor oars to cut th’ irmncafurable way. Pape s. Ojyffey. 

Imme'asurably. adv. [from immeafurakle.] Immenfely , 

bt ^rhe Spaniards ^immeafurably bewail their dead. Spenfer. 
There ye fhall be fed, and fill’d 
Immeasurably ; all things fhall be your prey. . Milt. Pa. Loft. 
ImmechaRical. adj. [R and mechanical.] Not according to 

the laws of mechanicks. . . , 

We have nothing to do to fhow any thing that is immecham- 
cal, or not according to the eftablilhed laws of nature. 6 beyne. 
Imme'oiacy. n.f. [ immediate!! , French, {torn mmedtau.} 
Perfonal greatnefsj power of afting without dependance. This 
is a harlh word, and fenfe peculiar I believe to Shatejpiare. 

He led our pow’rs, 

Bore the commiflicn of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up. 

And call itfelf your brother. Shakef King Lear . 

Immediate, adj. [immediate French; in <md medius, Latin.] 

I Being in fuch a ftate with refpe<ft to foipething elfe as that 
there is nothing between them; proximate; with nothing 


intervening. _ , , 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, the rains and the wa¬ 
ters ; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that conftitution of the heavens. Burnet. 

2. Not acting by fecond caufes. # 

It is much to be aferibed to the immediate will of God, who 
giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleafure. Abbot. 

3. Inftant; prefent with regard to time. Prior therefore fhould 
not have written more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Muft not be toft and turn’d to me in words, 

But find fupply immediate. Shakefp. Timon. 

Death denounc’d that day. 

Which he ptefumes already vain, and void, 

Becaufe not yet infli&ed, as he fear’d. 

By fome immediate ftroke. Milton's Paradife Loft-, 

But fhe, howe’er of vi&’ry fure, 

Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 

And arm’d with more immediate pow’r. 

Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior . 

Immediately, adv. [from immediate.'] 

1. Without the intervention of any other caufe or event. 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by himfelf, or 
mediately by the hands of the bifhop, is that which vefts 
the whole property of a thing in God. South's Sermons . 

2. Inftantly ; at the time prefent; without delay. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 
Imme'diateness. n.f [from immediate.] 

1. Prefence with regard to time. 

2. Exemption from fecond or intervening caufes. 

Imme'dicable. adj. [immedicabilis y Latin.] Not to be healed; 

incurable. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable , 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonijles. 

Imme'morable. adj. [ immemorabilis , Latin.] Not worth re¬ 
membering. 

Immemorial, adj. [ immemorial , French; in and memoria y 
Latin.] Paft time of memory; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. a 

By a long immemorial pra£tice, and prefeription of an aged 
thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to believe that for a 
reality, which, at firft pradice of it, they themfelves knew to 
bea cheal. South's Sermons. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials in 
* writing, yet all have not their original in writing; for fome 
obtained their force by immemorial ufage or cuftom. Hale. 
IMMENSE, adj . [immenfey Fr. immenfis y Lat.] Unlimited; 
unbounded; infinite. 

O goodnefs infinite ! goodnefs immenfe! 

That all this good of evil fhall produce! Milt. Parad Loft. 
As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion and timei 
!° ln nnite or immenfe eflence hath no relation unto body ; but 
is a thing diftina from all corporeal magnitude, which we 
mean when we fpeak of immenfity, and of God as of an im - 

wt mg ‘ , rr ■ Grew's Cofmol. 

fure NSELY * adV ' £ from im ^enfe.] Infinitely; without mea- 

t: Wf f a11 fi " d that the void r P«e of our fyftem is immenfely 
bi c ger than all its corporeal mafs. Bentley's Sermons. 
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Immensity, n.f. [ immenfitc, French.] Unbounded greatnefs} 

By the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, as often as 
we will, any idea of fpace, we get the idea of mmnfity. Lode. 

He that will conflder the immenfity of this fabric* ‘ 

sreat variety that is to be found in this inconfiderable part of 
ft which he has to do with, may think that in other manlrons 
of it there may be other and different intelligent beings. Locke. 

All thefe illuftrious worlds, 

And millions which the glafs can ne’er defery. 

Loft in the wilds of vaft immenfity. 

Are funs, are centers. Blackmore s C,cat,on. 

Immeasurability, n.f. [from tmmenfurab:e.] Impoflibihty 

adj. [in and menfurabilis, Latin.] Not to 

To Imme'rge. v. a. [immergo, Latin ] I o put under water. 

Imme'iut. n. f. [immerito , Latin.] Want of worth } want of 

When I receive your lines, and find there expreffions of a 
paflion, reafon and my own immerit tell me it muft^not j)e 

ImmeRse. adj. [ immefus, Latin.] Buried; covered; funk 

After long inquiry of things immerj r e in matter, I interpofe 
fome objedt which is immateriate, or lefs materiate ; fuch as 
this of founds, that the intelle<ft may become not partial Bac . 

To ImmeRse. v.a. [immerfus , Latin.] 

1. To put underwater. 

2. To fink or cover deep. 

He ftood 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood ; 

At once the wind was laid. _ Dryden . 

They obferved that they were immerfed in their rocks, quar¬ 
ries, and mines, in the fame manner as they are at this day; 
found in all known parts of the world. Woodw . Hat. Hiftory. 

3. To keep in a ftate of intellectual depreftion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which, in 
times of popery, was called the nation of faints, fhould now 
have lefs appearance of religion in it than any other neigh¬ 
bouring ftat;e or kingdom ; whether they be fuch a$. continue 
ftill immerfed in the errours of the church of Rome, or fuch as 
are recovered out of them. Addifon's Freeholder. 

We are prone to engage ourfelves with the buftnefs, the 
pleafures, and the amufements of this world : we give our¬ 
felves up. too greedily to the purfuit, and immerfe ourfelves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

It is impoflible for a man to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the enjoyments of this. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

ImmeRsion. n.f [immerftOy Latin; iwmcrfiony French.] 

1. The a£t of putting any body into a fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable all over, 
excepting that part which the mother held in her hand during 
this immerfion . Addfon's Guardian. 

2 . The ftate of finking below the furface of a fluid. 

3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loft in any refpedE 

There are many perfons, who, through the heat of their 
lufts and paflions, through the contagion of ill example, or 
too deep an immerfion in the affairs of life, fwerve from the 
rules of their holy faith; and yet would, upon extraordi¬ 
nary warning, be brought to comply with them. Atterbury. 
ImmethoDical. adj. [in and methodical.] Confufed ; being 
without regularity ; being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an immethodical au¬ 
thor to the hunting of a duck; when you have him full in 
your fight he gives you the flip, and becomes invifible. Addif. 
ImmethoDically. adv . [ from immethodical. ] Without me¬ 
thod. 

Imminence, n.f. [from imminent.] Any ill impending; im¬ 
mediate or near danger. A word not in ufe. 

I do not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 

But dare all imminence , that gods and men 
Addrefs their dangers in. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 
FMMINENT. adj. [imminent, Fr. imminens , Lat.] Impend¬ 
ing ; at hand ; threading. Always in an ill fenfe. 

What dangers at any time are imminent , what evils hang¬ 
over our heads, God doth know, and not we. Hooker 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me from imminent death. Shakef. H VI 
Thefe fhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg’d, that I will ftay at home to-day. Shakefp&are. 
1 o them preach’d 

Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 

In prifon, under judgments imminent. Milton's Par. LoB 

Men could not fail without imminent danger and inconve- 
niences. & p 

T °ounf: OLt - V -“' Un ^ ^mingle 5 to mix" 
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Some of us, like thee, through ftormy life 
Toil’d, tempeft-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. Thomf. Summer. 

IMminu'tion. n.f. [ from imminuo, Latin. ] Diminution; 
decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exaftly uniform as the earth’s are, 
which could not be, were there any place for chance, and did 
not a providence continually overfee and fecure them from all 
alteration or tmminution . Ray on the Creation. 

Immiscibi'lity. n. f [from immifcible .j Incapacity of being 
mingled. 

Immiscible, adj. [in and mifcible .J Not capable of bein» 
mingled. . Clariffa. 

Immi'ssion. n.f [immiffw , Latin.] The aft of fending in} 
contrary to emiflion. 

To Immi't. v. n. [ immitto , Latin.] To fend in. 

To Immi'x. v. a. [in and mix.] To mingled 

Samfon, with thefe immixt , inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftruftion on himfelf. Milton . 

Immi'x able. adj. [in and mix] Impoflible to be mingled. 

Fill a glafs fphere with fuch liquors as may be clear, of the 
fame colour, and immixable. Wilkins. 

Immobility, n.f [immobility French, from immobility Latin.] 
Unmoveablenefs; want of motion; refiftance to motion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids muft in 
time harden the fibres, and abolifh many of the canals; from 
whence drinefs, weaknefs, immobility , and debility of the vital 
f° rce - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMODERATE. adj. [immodere, Fr. immoderatus, Latin.] 
Exceflive ; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effeftual for the prefervation of health, 
is a quiet and chearful mind, not afflifted with violent paflions, 
or diftrafted with immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation. 

Immoderately, adv. [from immoderate.] In an exceflive 
degree. 

Immoderately fhe weeps for Tybalt’s death. Shakefpeare. 
It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, fucking 
out the moifture that was the cement of its parts, drying it 
immoderately , and chapping it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Immodera'tion. n. f. [; immoderation , Fr. from immoderate.] 
Want of moderation; excefs. 

Immo'dest. adj. [; immodejle , French ; in and modejl .] 

j. Wanting fhame; wanting delicacy or chaftity. 

She railed at herfelf, that fhe fhould be fo immodejl to write 
to one that fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 

2. Unchafte; impure. 

Immodejl deeds you hinder to be wrought; 

But we proferibe the leaft immodejl thought. Bryden. 

3. Obfcene. 

’Tis needful that the moft immodejl word 
Be look’d upon, and learn’d ; which once attain’d. 

Comes to no farther ufe 

But to be known and hated. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

A.. Unreafonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 

Immo'desty. n.f [immodjlie, French, {torn immodejl.] Want 
of modefty; indecency. 

It was a piece of immodejly. Pope. 

To FMMOLATE. v. a. [ immolo , Latin; immoler , French.] 
To facrifice; to kill in facrifice. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe being oftentimes reduced to 
live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo ingrofling all that they can 
fpare, that they frequently enough are forced to immolate their 
own defires to their vanity. . Boyle. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 

Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope's Odyffey. 

Immola'tion. n.f. [ immolation, French, from immolate.] 

1. The aft of facrificing. 

In die pifture of the immolation of Ifaac, or Abraham facri¬ 
ficing his foil, Ifaac is deferibed as a little boy. Brown. 

2 . A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the moft favage 
heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Immo'ment. adj. [in and moment.] Trifling; of no impor¬ 
tance or value. A barbarous word. 

I fome lady-trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Immoral, adj. [in and moral.] Wanting regard to the laws 
of natural religion; contrary to honefty ; difhoneft. 

Immorality, n.f. [from immoral.] Difhonefty; want of 
virtue ; contrariety to virtue. 

Such men are put into the commiflion of the peace who en¬ 
courage the grofleft immoralities , to whom all the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. Swift, 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. [ immortalis , Latin.] 

j. Exempt from death ; never to die. 

To the king eternal, immortal , invifible, the only wife 
God, be glory for ever. Tim. i. 17. 

Her body fleeps in Capulet’s monument, 

And her immortal part with angels lives. Shak.Ro. andjul. 
There was an opinion in grofs, that the foul was immor - 
/A/, Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
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The Paphian queen, 

V- 1 ith gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among th’ immortals breed. 

Taught by her wound that goddeffes may bleed. WalU- 

2, Never ending; perpetual. * # 

Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakef Ant. and C'eopatra 

Immorta'lity. n.f [ immortality Fr. from immortal.] 
emption from death ; life never to end. 

This corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
mmmality £?.** 

Guatt immortality and joy. Milton 

He th’ immortality of fouls proclaim’d. 

Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam’d. Denham 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be 
deftroyed; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God 
and the nature of his immortality. Cheyne's Phil. Princ 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit* 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. Watts. 

Immo'rtallv. adv. [from the adjeftive.] So as never todie. 

To Immo'rtalize. v.a. [; mmortalifer , French, from immortal.] 
1 o make immortal; to perpetuate; to exempt from death. 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. Shakefp. 
For mortal things defire their like to breed, 

That fo they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 

To Immortalize, v. n. To become immortal. This word 
is, I think, peculiar to Pope. 

Fix the year precife, 

When Britifh bards begin t’ immortalize. Pope. 

Immo'rtally, adv. [from immortal. ] With exemption from 
death; without end. 

There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally. 

Long guard it yours ! Shakefp. Henry IV. 

What pity ’tis that he cannot wallow immortally in his fen- 
fual pleafures ! Bentleys Sermons. 

Immo'vable. adj. [in and moveable.] 

1. Not to be forced from its place. 

We fhall not queftion his removing the earth, when he finds 
an immovable bafe to place his engine upon. Brown. 

2. Not liable to be carried away ; real in law. 

When an executor meddles with the immovable eftate, be¬ 
fore he has feized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap¬ 
pealed from the execution of fentence. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

3. Unfhaken; unaffefted. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on himfelf, remains 
immovable , and fmiles at the madnefs of the dance about 
him ! Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

Immo vably, adv. [from immovable.] In a ftate not to b$ 
fhaken. 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could have no pro- 
fpecl of reward. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Immunity, n.f [immunity French-; immunitas, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatfoever there is, which the whole 
church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s immunity from 
obferving the fame, it were a point of moft infolent mad¬ 
nefs. Hooker. 

2. Privilege; exemption. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they prevailed 
fo far as to caufe Palladius to be proclaimed fucceflor. Sidney. 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he fhould give the 
land an immunity , becaufe all that Tryphon did was to 
fpoil. 1 Mac. xiii. 34 ’ 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and immunities of 
the clergy. Sprat’s Sermons. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal condition of 
Ireland, conceiving only in that land an immunity from ve¬ 
nomous creatures. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

But this annex’d condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you difown. Dryden. 

To Immu're. v. a. [in and murus , Lat. emmurer , old french, 
fo that it might be written emmure .] To inclofe within walls , 
to confine; to fhut up ; to imprifon. 

Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes. 

Whom envy hath immur’d within your walls ! Shak. R • I • 
One of thefe three contains her heav’nly pifture; 

And fhall I think in filver fhe’s immur’d! _ Shakefpeare. 
At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured ww* * 
wooden veflel, but he did countenance the landing in his long¬ 
boat. • , f tton f 

Lyfimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys s Trave s. 

Though a foul foolifh prifon her immure 
On earth, fhe, when efcap’d, is wife and pure. Den m. 

Immure, n.f [from the verb.] A wall; an inclofure, as 1 
Shakefpeare. 

Their vow is made 

To ranfack Troy; within whofe ftrong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen. 


With wanton Paris fleeps. 


Shakefpeare. 

Immu'sical- 
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Jmmu'sical. adj. [in and mufical] Unmuficalj inharmo- 

ni Ali founds are either mufical, which are ever equal, or im- 
JLl, which are ever unequal, as the voice m fpoaktng, 
Ji whifperings. „ , Bacon s Natural H.Jtory. 

When we confider the immuftcal note of all fwans we ever 

beheld or heard of,-we cannot confent. Brown. 

Immutability, n.f, [ immutabdetas , Lat. mmutabd.te, Fr. 
from immutable.] Exemption from change; invanablenefs ; 

unchangeablenefs. . 

'The immutability of God they ftnve unto, by working after 
one and the fame manner. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be de¬ 
ftroyed; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God. 

J Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

IMMUTABLE, adj. [ immutabihs , Latin.] Unchangeable; 
invariable; unalterable. . . 

By two immutable things, in which it was impoflible 
for God to lye, we have a ftrong confolation. Heb. vi. 

Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 

Continue ftill thyfelf to give the ftroke. 

And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 

Immu'tably. adv. [from immutable.] Unalterably; inva¬ 
riably; unchangeably. 

His love is like his effence, immutably eternal. Boyle. 

Imp. n.f [imp, Welfh, a fhoot, a fprout, a fprig.] 
j. Afon; the offspring; progeny. 

That noble imp your fon. Lord Cromwel to King Henry. 

And thou, moft dreaded imp of higheft Jove, 

Fair Venus’ fon. * Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairfax. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp. Henry V. 

2, A fubaltern devil; a puny devil. In this fenfe ’tis ftill re¬ 
tained. 

Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan. Hook. 

Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe. 

Fit veffe), fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
From fharpeft fight. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

As foon as you can hear his knell. 

This god on earth turns d-1 in hell; 

And, lo ! his minifters of ftate, 

Transform’d to imps, his levee wait. Swift. 

To Imp. v.a. [impio, to engraff, Welfh.] To lengthen or 
enlarge with anything adfeititious.. 

If then we fhall fhake off our flavifh yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings. Shak. R. II. 
New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

Help, ye tart fatyrifts, to imp my rage 
With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. Cleavel. 

With cord and canvas from rich Hamburgh fent. 

His navy’s molted wings he imps once more. Dryden. 

Nevy creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs ; 

’Till fhooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. Dryden. 

The Mercury of heav’n, with filver wings 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoft. Southern. 

To Impact, v.a. [impaEus, Latin.] To drive clofe or 
hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure is not eafy 
to determine, becaufe of their being impacted fo thick and 
confufedly together. Woodward on Foffils. 

1 o Jmpa int. V. a. [in and. faint.] To paint; to decorate 
with colours. Not in ufe. 

Never yet did infurreftion want 
Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. Shakefp. H. VI. 
ToImpa'ir [empirer, to make worfe, French. Skinner.] 

1 o dimmifh; to injure; to make worfe ; to leffen in quan¬ 
tity, value, or excellence. 

i o change any fuch law, muft needs, with the common 
Ion „„fa,r and weaken the force of thofe grounds whereby 
all laws are made effeftual.. n , y 

Objeas divine ^ 

Muft needs impair , and weary human fenfe. Milt Pa Lofl 
That fcon refrefh’d him weary’d, and renair’d 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair’d, 

tbirfb. . Milton s Paradife Regain’d. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone, 
tiut felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. p ote 

TVy T / yearS he feem ’ d ’ but n °t impair’d by years. Pete 

V *• *■ To be of worn out. P 

iMPA'ir n Pr y f ‘ mpa V CIU0 ! h , he k but reafon can re P air - P- 3- 

A 1,,,/j/ ^ fr ? m th . e Verb -J Diminution; decreafe. 


Donne, 


P 

Impairment, n.f. [from impair.] Diminution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo perpetual impair¬ 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam’s conception, 
that thought to obfeure himfelf from his Creator in the fhade 
of the garden. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Impalpable, adj. [impalpable, Fr. in and palpable.] Not, to 
be perceived- by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured out, it 
will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs of the parts 
do make them eafy to be put into motion. ^ Boyle. 

To ImpaLadise. v. a. [imparadifare, Italian.] To put in a 
place or ftate refembling paradife in felicity. 

This imparadifed neighbourhood made Zelmane’s foul 
cleave unto her, both through the ivory cafe of. her body, and 
the apparel which did over-cloud it. Sidney , b. ii. 

All my fouls be 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
I underftand, and grow, and fee. 

Thus thefe two, 

Imparadis’d in one another’s arms, 

The happier Eden, (hall enjoy their fill 

Of blifs on blifs. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Impa'rity. n.f [nnparitas, impar , Latin.] 

1. Inequality; difproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
chiefly by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity with 
the tangible parts. Bacon. 

2 . Oddnefs; indivifibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
divifion of man, by even and odd ; and fo by parity or impa¬ 
rity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on 
either fide of their bodies ? Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToImpa'rk. v.a. [in and park.] To inclofe with a park; 
to fever from a common. 

To IMPA'RT. v. a. [impartior, Latin.] 

1. To grant; to give. 

High ftate and honours to others impart, 

But give me your heart. Dryden. 

2. To communicate. 

Gentle lady. 

When firft I did impart my love to you, 

I freeiy told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 

As in confefiion the revealing is for the eafe of a man’s 
heart, fo fecret men come to the knowledge of many things-, 
while men rather difcharge than impart their minds. Bacon. 

Thou to me thy thoughts 

Waft wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart. Milt. P. L . 

I find thee knowing of thyfelf; 

Exprefling well the fpirit within thee free. 

My image, not imparted to the brute. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Impartial, adj. [impartial, Fr. in and partial] Equitable; 
free from regard to party ; indifferent; difinterefted ; equal in 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed as well of a&ions as 
perfons. 

Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 

Alive or dead, I fhall deferve a name; 

Jove is impartial, and to both the fame. Dryden's JEv. 

Impartiality, [n.f. [impartiality French; from impartial] 
Equitablenefs; juftice. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only diligence, but 
alfo impartiality to die underftanding in its fearch into religion, 
which is abfolutely neceffary to.give fuccefs unto our inquiries 
into truth ; it being fcarce poflible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething befide 

T lt- . „ South's Sermons. 

Impartially, adv. [from impartial] Equitably; with in¬ 
different and unbiaffed judgment; without regard to party or 
intereft; juftly; honeftly. 1 

Since the Scripture promifes eternal happinefs and pardon of 
iin, upon the foie condition of faith and fincere obedience it 
is evident, that he only can plead a title to fuch a pardon 
whofe confcience impartially tells him that he has performed 
the^required condition. South's Sermons 

Impa Rtjble. adj. [ impartible, Fr. from impart. ] Commu¬ 
nicable ; to be conferred or beftowed. This word is elegant 
though ufed by few writers. - ° ’ 

The fame body may be.conceived to be more or lefs imt>ar- 
tible than it is aftive or heavy. tV- . 

ImpaWe; adj. [i^ni paffalU.] Not to be paffed ;' not 
admitting paffage; impervious. 

vvhTcW very n rfr riCa mMy ^ ^ «ns. 

Over this gulf aleigh. 

Impa [fable, impervious ; let us try, 

wl f0U *1 a pa ? from hel1 *° that ’ new w<*ldt 'Mh„ - 
When Alexander would have naflprl t • '* 
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Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im- 
paffibility , or at leaft not have been wounded by any mortal 
hand. Dryden's JEn. Dedicat. 

Impassible, adj. [impaffible,Fr. in and pajfio, Latin.] Inca¬ 
pable of fuffering; exempt from the agency of external 
caufes; exempt from pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by the will, 
in compliance with the flefti, and can then hope that, after a 
few years of fenfuality, that rebellious fervant fhall be eter¬ 
nally caft off, drop into a perpetual impaffible nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are forgotten, this 
would be fome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impaffible depart. Dry den. 

Impa'ssibleness. n.f [from impaffible.] Impalfibility; ex¬ 
emption from pain. 

How fhamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all the fen- 
fualities of this world, and yet cry out for the impajfiblenefs of 
the next ? Decay of Piety. 

Impa'ssioned. adj. [in and paffton.] Seized with paflion. 

So, Handing, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impaffiond, thus began. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Impa'ssive. adj . [in and paffive .] Exempt from the agency of 
external caufes. 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were. 

Forms without bodies, and impajfive air. Dry den's JEn. 

Pale funs, unfelt atdiftance, roll away; 

And on th’ impajfive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impacted, adj. [in and pafe.] Covered as with pafte. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impajied with the parching fires. Shake/. Hamlet. 

Impa'tience. n.f. [ impatience , Fr. inipatientia , Latin.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain ; rage under fuffering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to his impatience. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
The experiment I refolved to make was upon thought, and 
not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple. 

2 . Vehemence of temper ; heat of paflion. 

3 Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

Imp a't i e n t . adj. [ impatient , F r. impatiens , Latin. ] 

1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excels of praife. Pope. 

2. Furious with pain ; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around. 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by fome painful paflion. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concerning whom 
it was certain he muff die, is to mourn becaufe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time to be informed 
of the matter that lies before him. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. Eager ; ardently defirous; not able to endure delay. 

The mighty Caefar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d pow’r. Dry. 

On the feas prepar’d the veffel ftands; 

Th’ impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. Pope's Odyffey. 

Impa'tiently. adv. [from impatient.’] 

1. Paflionately; ardently. 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently , that he would not 
admit any thing elfe to be worth confideration. Clarendon. 

2 . Eagerly ; with great defire. 

To Impa'tronize. v.a. [impatronifer, Fr. in and patronize .] 
To gain to one’s felf the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to impatronize him¬ 
felf of the dutchy. Bacon s Henry VII. 

ToImpa'wn. v.a. [in zn&paivn.] To impignorate; to pawn; 
to give as a pledge; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawn'd 
Some lurety for a fafe return again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall invite us to ; 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon, 

How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Shake/. H. V. 

To IMPE ACH, v. a. [< empecher , French.] 

1. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe is little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to ftop, nor foe him to impeach. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thefe ungracious praXices of his fons did impeach his jour¬ 
ney to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the days of his 
life. Davies. 

If they will impeach the purpofes of an army, which they 
have no reafon to think themfelves able to refift, they put 
themfelves out of all expeXation of mercy. Hayward. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel. 

2. To accufe by publick authority. 

They were both impeached by a houfe of commons. Addijon. 
Great diflentions were kindled between the nobles and com¬ 


mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had im¬ 
peached. Swift. 

Impe'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; let; impedi¬ 
ment. 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this ? 

If here you hous’d him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. Shakefpeare. 

Impea'chable. adj. [from impeach.] Accufable; charge¬ 
able. 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the wifdom of his providence had been impeach¬ 
able. Crew's Cofmol. 

Impe'acher. n. f. [from impeach . ] An accufer; one who 
brings an accufation againft another. 

Many of our fierceft impeachers would leave the delinquent 
to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue, 

Impe'achment. n.f. [from impeach. ] 

1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obftruXion. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are moft offenfive, and the greateff impeachment to the good go¬ 
vernment thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turn thee back, 

And tell thy king I do not feek him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shake/. Henry V. 

Neither is this accefiion of neceflity any impeachment to 
Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of mens consciences. Sanderf. 

2. Publick accufation ; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Devis’d impeachments to imprifon him. Shak. Rich. Ilf. 
The lord Somers, though his accufers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment , was inftant with them for the pro- 
fecution. Addifcn. 

The confequences of Coriolanus’s impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their ftate. Swift. 

To Impe'arl. v. a. [in and pearl] 

1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the ftars of night. 

Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning impearl every thorn, and fcatter 
diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby te Pope. 

Impeccability, n.f. [impeccability Fr. from impeccable .] 
Exemption from fin; exemption from failure; 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pope. 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, French; in and pecco, Latin.] 
Exempt from poffibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any aX prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable , or that is the means of confecrating every 
fin of his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Impe'de. v. a. [impedio , Latin.] To hinder; to let; to 
obftruX. 

All the forces are muftered to impede its paffage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The way is open, and no ftop to force 
The ftars return, or to impede their courfe. Creech. 

Impediment, n.f. [ impedimentum , Latin.] Hindrance; let; 
impeachment; obftruXion; oppofition. 

The minds of beafts grudge not at their bodies comfort, nor 
are their fenfes letted from enjoying their objeXs : we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of confcience. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and which were 
the fpeedieft way to remove them. _ Hooker. 

The life is led moft happily wherein all virtue is exercifed 
without impediment or let. # , Hooker. 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an impediment in ms 
fpeech. - Mar. vii. 3 ** 

But for my tears, 

The moift impediments unto my fpeech, r zj tV 

I had foreftall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefp. H. IV. 
May I never 

To this good purpofe, that fo fairly (hews, 

Dream of impediment. Shakefp. Ant. and C topa r«.- 

Free from th’ impediments of light and noife, 

Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. fTalier- 
Fear is the greateft impediment to martyrdom; and he t ,a 1 
overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly con cn 
lofe his life with torments. Taylor s Rule of living o y . 

To Impe'l. w.*. [impello, Latin.] To drive on towards 
point; to urge forward; to prefs on. 

So Myrrha’s mind, impell'd on either fide, y 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden s ^ ^ 

The furge imped'd me on a craggy coaft. 

Propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope •> L j 

A mightier pow’r the ftrong direXion fends. 

And fev’ral men impels to fev’ral ends ; „ 

This drives them conftant to a certain coaft. ; „ 

Impe'llent. n.f. [impellers , Latin.] Animpulfivepowe 
power that drives forward. 
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Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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How fiich a variely of motions fliould be re g t j! arI y #*' 
naaed in fuch a wildernefs of paffages, by mere blmd impel- 
JXand material conveyances, I have not the leaft conjec- 

ToTmPE'ND. v.n. [Impended Lat.] To hang over; to be at 

^ifexprefles our deep forrow for our paft fins, and our lively 
fenfe of God’s impending wrath. Smalndge s Sermons. 

DeftruXion fure o’er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyfles comes, and death his fteps attends. Popes Odyffey. 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, ? 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyffey. 

Impendent, adj • [ impendens , Latin.] Imminent; hang¬ 
ing over ; prefling clofely. 

if the evil feared or impendent be a greater fenlible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impendence, n.f [from impendent.] The ftate of hanging 
over; near approach. 

Though it be good, yet fometimes it is not fafe to be at¬ 
tempted, by reafon of the impendence of a greater fenfible evil. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Impenetrability, n.f. [impenetrability Fr. from impene¬ 
trable. ] 

j. Quality of not being pierceable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either hard or 
may be hardened ; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
fal impenetrability , befides a large experience, without an ex¬ 
perimental exception. Newton's Opt. 

2. Infufceptibility of intelleXual impreffion. 
IMPENETRABLE, adj. [impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis , Lat.] 

1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any external force. 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat, 

The cyclops did their ftrokes repeat, 

Before th’ impenetrable fhield was wrought. 

2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run. 

Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. 

The mind frights itfelf with any thing refleXed on in grofs : 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the {hew of nothing 
but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obfeurity. Locke. 

3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 

4. Not to be affeXed ; not to be moved. 

It is the moft impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

- - Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. Shakefpeare: 
Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, if any 
thing can be faid againft it: they will be credulous in all affairs 
of life, but impenetrable by a fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 
Impenetrably, adv. [from impenetrable.] With hardnefs 
to a degree incapable of impreflion. 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope's Dunciad. 

Jmpe'nitence. 7 n. f. [impenitence, Ft. in and penitence.] Ob- 
Impe'nitency. { duracy; want of remorfe for crimes; final 
difregard of God’s threatenings or mercy. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thoufand end their 
days in final impenitence. South's Sermons. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs and im- 
pemtency of the heathens was a much more excufeable thincr 
becaufe they were in a great meafure ignorant of the rewards 
of anmbeHife. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Hewi.l advance from one degree of wickednefs and impe¬ 
nitence to another, ’till at laft he becomes hardened without 

. Rogers's Sermons. 

impenitent, adj. [ impenitent , Fr. in and penitent.] Finally 
negligent of the duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent mens re- 
quelts; as, on the other fide, the apoftle’s fuit he hath of fa- 
vour and mercy not granted. JW. 

They dy’d 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. 

When the reward of penitents, and puni(hment of LZ- 

of mm , r^ fl T^ t0 \ S true ’ ’ tIs ira P° ffible the mfnd 
othS & W Wl(h ‘° r the one > and have tfiflikes to the 

^utX™e Y - 

m«ed with much weaknefs, and perhaps with ma^ f™ t 

^ What W ' lful i y ’ and k ‘™P eniUnt b lived and died in. Hamm 
What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
in founds and j ingU r llab]es n 

otill run on poets ! D 

MPt nnous. adj. [i„ and fenna, Latin.] Wanting wings^’ 

It » generally received an earwigg hath no winged is 
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Reckoned amongft impenmus infeas; but he that fliall w 1 ^ ^ 
needle put afide the fhort and fheathy cafes on their bac £’ 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many fi ieb ; . * 

VuIZate. adj. [impetus, Latin.] Done with confciouf- 
nefs; done by direaion of the mind. 

The elicit internal a£s of any habit may be quick and - 
gorous, when the external imperate ads of the fame habit ut- 
t ] ceafe South's Sermons. 

^Thofe natural and involuntary a&ings are not dohe by deli¬ 
beration, yet they are done by the energy of the foul and m- 
ftrumentality of the fpirits, as well 

wherein we fee the empire of the foul. Hale s Origin of Monk. 

Imperative, ddj. [imperatif, Fr. imperative, Latin.] Com¬ 
manding; expreflive of command. . 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to flgnity the in¬ 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, difallowing, 
intreating; which likewife, from the principal ufe of it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Imperceptible, adj. [ imperceptible $ Fr. in and perceptible.] 
Not to be difeovered; not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle; 
quick or flow fo as to elude obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by our fenfe ; yea, 
and the more refined parts of material exiftence, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty, efcapc our perception. . Hale, 

In the fudden changes of his fubje£t with almoft imperceptible 
connexions, the Theban poet is his mafter. Dryden. 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembling 
flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the ground : they muft 
be almoft imperceptible to the touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almoft im¬ 
perceptible , and fuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. Wood. 
Imperceptible ness. n.f. [from imperceptible.] The quality 
of eluding obfervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to us, are not fo much 
as within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

Imperceptibly, adv. [from imperceptible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we advife 
ourfelves: the moral infinuates itfelf imperceptibly , we are 
taught by furprize, and become wifer and better unawares. Add. 
IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imperfettus, Latin.] 

1. Not complete; not abfolutely finilhed; defeXive. Ufed either 
of perfons or things. 

Something he left imperfeR in the ftate. 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of. 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 
That his return was moft required. Shakefp. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfefi thing, fettled 
in the imagination; but never arriving at the underftanding, 
there to obtain the tinXure of reafon. Ben. Johnfon. 

The middle aXion, which produceth imperfeft bodies, 
is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, inquination or incon- 
coXion, which is a kind of putrefaXion. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfeft in the doXrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

There are divers things we agree to be knowledge by the 
bare light of nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfaXo- 
rily underftood by owe imp erf eft intelleXs, that Jet them be deli¬ 
vered in the cleareft expreflions, the notions themfelves will 
yet appear obfeure. ^oyle. 

A marcor is either imperfeft , tending to a greater withering, 
which is curable; or perfeX, that is, an intire wafting of the 
body, excluding all cure. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeft on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfeure and imperfeft ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke 

2. Frail; not completely good. 

lM A E ? F /T-? N - t Mprfeftion, Fr. from imperfefi.] 

DefeX; failure; fault, whether phyfical or moral; whether 
of perfons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
imperfection ; and that which is fuppofed behoveful unto men 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious. Hooker 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many tmpjrfeiitons intolerable; but for pride monftrous. Ham, 
Imperfections would not be half fo much taken notice of if 
vanity did not make proclamation of them. L'ERramr, 

The world ls more apt to cenfure than applaud, and him- 

fC Thefe’ ° f ' mp ‘F‘ a, ™ s ? han virtues - Addifon's Spectator 
[ h f r rather to be imputed to the fimplicity of the acre 
than to any imperfeftion in that divine poet 1 ^ 

Imperfectly, adv. [from imperfect ] Not cnm„l . , 'f m - 
fully; not without failure. / J ‘ com P lete! 7 i "Ot 

ShouM finking nations fummon you away, 

Maria s love might juftify your ftav • ? 

t ^ le man y vows are paid, * 

Which for your fafety to the gods were made * 

tolerable 6 Regret ^ but^wiIV la "S ua ge or reafon to any 

familiar. g J ° nIy 3 httle and ^crfeftjy about things 

Locke. 

Impr’rsonable. 
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Impe'rforable. adj. [in and perforo, Latin.] Not to be 
bored through. 

Impe'rforate. adj. [in and perforates, Latin.] Not pierced 
through; without a hole. 

Sometimes children are born imperforate ; in which cafe a 
fmall punfture, dreffed with a tent, effefts the cure. Sharp. 

IMPE'RIAL. adj. [ imperial, French; imperialism Latin.] 

1. Royal; poffeffing royalty. 

Aim he took 

At a fair veftal, throned in the Weft; 

But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery {haft 
Quench’d in thRchafte beams of the wat’ry moon, 

And the imperial vot’refs paffed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Betokening royalty ; marking fovereignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itfelf to me. Shdkefp. Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; regal; royal; mo¬ 
narchical. 

The main body of the marchingfoe 
Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d; Dtyd. Ann. Mir ah. 

You that are a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free, 

Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden 7 s JEn. 

Imperialist, n.f. [from imperial.} One that belongs to an 
emperour. 

The imperialijls imputed the caufe of fo fhameful a flight 
unto the Venetians. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

IMPERIOUS, adj. [imperieux , French; imperiofus, Latin.] 

1. Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; arro¬ 
gant; affuming command. 

If it be your proud will 

To fhew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer. 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into'pages. Shakefpeare 7 s Henry VIII. 

Not th’ imperious fhow 
Of the full-fortun’d CaTar ever {hall 

Be brooch’d with me. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He is . an fniprioiis 'diftitor .of the principles of vice, and 
impatient of all contradiction. More s Divine Dialogues. 

How much I fuffer’d, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th’ aflaults of this imperious love ! Dryden. 

Recolleft what diforder hafty or imperious words from pa¬ 
rents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. Locke. 

2. Powerful ; afeendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the land upon the fea-ftiore, could command all the knowledge 
of nature and art. _ Tillotfons Sermons. 

Impe'riously. adv. [from imperious .] With arrogance of 
command ; with infolence of authority. 

Who’s there, that knocketh fo imperioufly ? Shak.H. VI. 
Who can abide, that, againft their own doftors, fix whole 
books ffiould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curfe, imperioufy obtruded upon God and his 
church. . . Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully, and 
revile imperiorfy , that procures an efteem from any one. South . 

The fage, tranfported at th’ approaching hour, 
Imperioufy thrice thunder’d on the floor ! Garth's Dijpeif 

ImpeRiousness. n.f. [from imperious.'] 

1. Authority; air of command. „ 

So would he ufe his imperioufnefs , that we had a delightful 
fear and awe* which made us loth to lofe our hopes. Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reafon of their own to guide them. Locke. 

Imperishable, adj. [imperifable, French; in and perifn] Not 
to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury. 

Impcrif 3 able ; and though pierc’d with wound. 

Soon doling, and by native vigour heal’d. Milt. Par.Lof. 

IMPERSONAL, adj. [imperfonel, French; tmperjonalis , Lat.J 
Not varied according to the perfons. 

LvipeRsonally. adv: [from i?np erf maid] According to the 
manner of an ittiperfcnal verb. . 

Impersua'sible. adj. [in and perfuafbilis, Latin.] Not to be 
moved by perfuafion. 

Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher or 
righteoufiiefs ; and if it be his fortune to have as fmperfuafible 
an auditory, if he Cannot avert the deluge,- it will yet be the 
delivering his owti foul, if he cannot benefit other mens. 

Decay of Piety. 

Impe'rtinence. In- f [impertinence, French; from impel - 
ImpeRtinency. 5 Unent.] .... ^ 

1. That which is of no prefent weight; that which has no rela¬ 
tion to the matter in hand. 

Some tho’ they lead a Angle life, yet their thoughts do end 
with themfelves, and account future times impertinencies. Bac. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and impertinency mixt, 

Reafon and madnefs! 

3. Troublefomenefs; intrufion. 

It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to my em¬ 
ployments or fortune, and fo ftand charged with intrufion and 
impertinency. Wottoris Architecture 

We {hould avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants' 
who affeft to talk in a language not to be underftood. Swift 

4. Trifle ; thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinencies 
of life, to enjoy the moments of a folid contentment. Evelyn 
Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as impertinencies any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the hap. 
pinefs or convenience of mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in the fchools 
and many painful trifles, even among the mathematical theo¬ 
rems and problems. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ImpeRtinent. adj. [impertinent, Fr. in and pertinens, Latin.] 

1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether impertinent 
unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more fpecious idlenefs. Tillotfon. 

2 . Importunate; intrufive; meddling. 

’Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they can be 
fo impertinent as to enquire what the world does. Pope. 

3. Foolifh; trifling. 

ImpeRtinent. n.f. Atrifler; a meddler; an intruder. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officious impertinent. 

L'Ef range's Fables. 

Impertinently, adv. [from impertinent.'] 

1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 

2. Troublefomely; officioufly; intrufively. 

1 have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as imperti¬ 
nently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
love. Suckling. 

The bleffedeft of mortals, now the higheft faint in the ce- 
leftial hierarchy, began to be fo impertinently importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addreffed folely to her. Bowel. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as to tell me 
all this is only fancy ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it. Addif. 
IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Latin.] 

1. Unpaffable; impenetrable. 

We may thence difcern of how clofe a texture glafs is, 
fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious to the air, that 
it was forced to break the glafs .to free itfelf. Boyle. 

Left the difficulty of paffing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaffable, impervious ; let us try 

To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 
The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 

A great many veffels are, in this ftate, impervious by the 
fluids. _ Arbuthnot. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 

Increafe the darknefs, and involve the Ikies. Fope. 

2 . Inacceffibie. Perhaps improperly ufed. 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. Fope s Odyflly. 

. ImpeRviousness. n.f. [from impervious.] The ftate of not 
admitting any paffage. 

Impertra nsibility. n.f. [in and pertranfeo, Latin.] lm- 
poffibility to be paffed through. . 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons given by 
others; as of the impertranfibility of eternity, and impoflibility 
therein to attain to the prefent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 

Impeti'ginous. adj. [from impetigo, Latin.] Scurfy, co 
vered with fmall fcabs. . 

Impetrable. adj. [impetrabilis, from impetro, Lat impetrable, 

French.] Poffible to be obtained. . _ R * 

To FmpetraTE. v. a. [impetrer, Fr. impetro , Latin.J ^ 
obtain by intreaty. 

I'mpetration. n.f [impetration, Fr. impetratio, from impetro, 
Latin.] The ad of obtaining by prayer or ^treaty. 

The bleffed facrament is the myftery of the death 01 ’ 

and the application of his blood, which was {he or e 
miffion of fins, and is the great means of impetration , an^ . 

meritorious caufe of it. « 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the mo 1 
liturgy, and means of impetration in this world. J 

Impetuosity, n.f. [impetuojite , French, from impetuous.} 

1. Violence; fury; vehemence; force. , . n A 

I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of valour*, 
drive the gentleman into a moft hideous opinion o 
{kill, furv, and impetuofity. Shakefp. wef ^ 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duk !l j*. ^ 
violently purfued by his fpirit and impetuofity. 

The 
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The mind gives not only licence, but incitatibh to the 
Other paflioris to take their freeft range, and &*&**»* 

IMP E'TUO Vsltttlj. [ impetutux> Fr. from impetus, Latin ] 
Violent; forcible; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber s flood. 

Roiling its courfe, defign’d their country’s good; 

But 0 ft the torrent’s tob ifnpeteoUs fpeed, . . 

From the lotv earth tore fome polluted weed. F'nor. 

2 . Vehement;. paffidnate, . „ 

The king, ’tis true, is noble, but impetuous. Koiue. 

Impetuously, adv. [froth impetuous.] Violently; vehe¬ 
mently. 

They view the windings of the hoary INar; 

Through rocks and woods iinpeteoufy he glides; 

While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. Addifon. 

Impe'tuousness. n.f. [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 

I wiffi all words of this fort might vanifh in that breath that 
utters them; that as they refemble the wind in fury and jmpe- 
tuoufnefs, fo they might in tranfieiitnefs. Decay of Piety. 

IMPETUS, n.f. [Latin.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they were con¬ 
tiguous to the fun, whither both mutual attraction and impetus 
carried them. Bentleys Sermons. 

Impie rceable. adj. [in and pierce ] Impenetrable; not to 
be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft ; 

For never felt his impierceable breaft 

So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. Pa. Fjjueen. 

ImpiRty. n.f. [ impiete, French ; impietas , Latin. ] 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the duties of 
religion. 

To keep that Oath were more impiety 
Than Jeptha’s, when hefacrific’d his daughter. Shak.H.W I. 

2. An aft of wickednefs; expreffion of irreligion. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of thofe 
impieties for which they are now vifited. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Can Juno fuch impieties approve ? Denham. 

We have a melancholy profpeft of the ftate of our religion : 
fuch amazing impieties can be equalled by nothing but by 
thofe cities confurried of old by fire. Swift's Examiner. 

ToI mpi'gnorate. v. a. [in and pignus, Latin.] To pawn; 
to pledge. 

Impignor a'tion. n.f. [from impignor ate.] The a<ft of pawn¬ 
ing or putting to pledge. 

To Impi'Nge. v:n. [ impingo , Latin.] To fall againft; to 
ftrike againft; to claffi with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome corporeal exu- 
vise and material images, which, having impinged on the com¬ 
mon fenfe, rebound thence into fome vacant cells of the 

Glanvtile's Scepf 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 

To Impi'nguate. a. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to 
make fat. 

FriCtions aifo do more fill and impinguate the body than exer- 
tbat ^ ri! ^ ions inward parts are at reft. Bacon. 

IM110US \ adj. [ impius , Latin.] Irreligious; wicked; pro¬ 
fane; without reverence of religion. 

That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in any 
ftead to diretf, but may be let pafs as needlefs to be con- 

think WUh ’ WG JUdSe k pr ° fane ’ im P ious > and irreligious to 

Ceafe then this impious rage. ^MUton 

Ye gods, deftroy that impious fex. Waller 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft. 

Who ftain’d His ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. Dryden 
When no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious Ipve. Dryden . 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryden 

J irrd e igToas rePr0aCh genera " y ** f ° ni ° n ° f the ***» 

tV* 10 ? v ‘ c ® P^ils, an<i impious men bear fway, 
l he poll of honour is a private flation. Addifon 

Since after thee may rife an impious line, J 

v-oarfe mangiers of the human face divine : 

Faint on, ’till fate diffolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. , j 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
kjn herds devoted to the god of day. n . 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from t-akin,* v* u 

Iis hero and his gods to different Tides, 

T 1 w ould condemn. ~ 

impeacabTlitv „ r r*v • r ,, Granville. 
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IMPLACABLE, adj. [implacabihs, Lat. implacable, Fr.] Not 
to be pacified; inexorable; malicious; conftant in enmity. 

His incenfement is fo implacable , that fatisfaCtion can be 
none but by pangs of death. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Darah bears a generous mind; 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Dryden 7 s Aurengz. 

The French are the moft implacable and the moft danger¬ 
ous enemies of the Britiflb nation. Addif n. 

Impla'c a bl y. adv. [from implacable. ] 

1. With malice not to be pacified ; inexorably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts; upon 
which though nothing was after done, yet it kept up the ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers, and difinclined them 
from the queen, whom they begun every day more implacably 
to hate, and confequently to difoblige. Clarendon. 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of mixed fenfe of a ty¬ 
rant’s love. 

I love, 

And ’tis below my greatnefs to difown it: 

Love thee implacably , yet hate thee too. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 

To Impla'nt. v. a. [in and plant0, Latin.] To infix; to in- 
fert; to place ; to engraft; to fettle ; to fet; to fow. 

How can you him unworthy then decree, 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 

See, Father 1 what firft fruits on earth are fprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton's Parad. Lofl. 

No need of publick fanCtions this to bind. 

Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 

There grew to the outfide of the arytenoides another carti¬ 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of fome mufcles that 
were implanted in it. Ray . 

God, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 
no more obliged to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reafon, hands, and materials, he 
{hould build him bridges. Locke. 

Implantation, n.f. [ implantation , Fr. from implant.] The 
aft ©f fetting or planting. 

Impla'usible. adj. [in and plaufible.] Not fpecious; not 
likely to feduce or perfuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys than the 
art of making plaufible or implaufible harangues againft the 
very opinion for which they jefolve to determine. Swift. 

I'mplement. n.f [ implementum , from irnplea, Latin,] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fupplies wants. 

Unto life ma ny implements are neceffary; more, ifwefeek 
fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and plea- 

. Hcoker. 

2. 1 ool; inftrument of manufafture. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand pounds, and hath 
his tools and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 

It is the praftice of the eaftern regions for the artifts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of trade, 
to the houfe where they find employment. Broome. 

3* Veffels of a kitchen. 

Imple'tion. n.J [impleo, Latin.] The a3 of fi ling; the 
ftate of being full. 0 

Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful impletion, there 
may fucceed a difruption of the matrix. Brown's Vulg. Err 

pHcated ^ m P ieXUS> Latin -J Intricate ; entangled ; com- 

Every poem is either fimple or implex : it is called Ample 
when there is no change of fortune in it; implex , when the 
fortune of the chief aftor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. o „ 

To I'MPLICATE. v. a. \impliquer, Fr. imfliso, Latilf To 
entangle; to embarrafs; to involve; to infold. 

himW mgr K edie £ ts of PaIt Petre do fo mutually implicate and 
guffily. h ° ther> thC Concrete a£ts but< very lan- 

^ French, fi°om 

1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the groffnefs the 
quiet contaft, and the implication of the component parts. Boyle 

2. Inference not expreffed, but tacitly inculcated. ^ 

1 hough civil caufes, according to fome men, are of lefs 
y-^^ftorsare ^ implication, of 

IMPLI'CIT adj. [implicit., Fr. impetus, ‘ 

1. Entangled; infolded ; complicated. * 

In his woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. 

The humble Ihrub, ^°^ e ’ 

And buffi with frizzl’d hair implicit. r 

2. Inferred ; tacitly comprifed, not expreffed. 

compaa, founded upo ^commo/confenf'ThatT h'" '? P T“ 

-id tp h r :?/r r 

hXtfaSLr not gramed > bu ; ,h f 

11 2 Smalridge s Sermons . 

3 Refting 
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3. Rolling upon another ; connected with another over which 
that which is connected to it has no power ; trufting without 
relerve or examination. 

There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in 

thedar T k * Bacon's Efays. 

No longer by vnplcit faith we err, 

Whilft every man’s his own interpreter. Denham. 

Implicitly, adv. [from implicit .] 

1. By inference comprifed though not expreffed. 

The divine infpeftion into the affairs of the world doth 
neceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftence : he may ac¬ 
knowledge what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath faid there is no God. Bentley. 

2; By connexion with fomething elfe; dependently; with un- 
referved confidence or obedience. 

My blufhing mufe with confcious fear retires. 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Rofcommon. 

Learn not to difpute the methods of his providence; but 
humbly and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore them. Atterb. 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they lead us, and 
comfort ourfelves with this poor reflection, that we (hall fare 
as well as thofe that go before us. Rogers's Sermons. 

To IMPLO'RE. v. a. [implorer , French; impure , Lathi.] 

1. To call upon in fupplication ; to folicit. 

They {hip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 

Imploring all the gods that reign above. Pope's Odyjjey. 

2 . To afk ; to beg. 

Do not fay ’tis fuperftition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blcffing. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

Implo're. n / [from the verb.] The aft of begging; in- 
treaty; folicitation. Not in ufe. 

Urged fore 

With piercing words and pitiful implore , 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen. 

Implo'rer. n./ [from implore.] Solicitor. 

Meer implorers of unholy fuits, 

Breathing, like fanftified and pious, 

The better to beguile. Shake/. Hamlet. 

Lmplu'med. adj. [implwnis , Latin.] Without feathers. Dipt. 

To Imply', v. a. [impliquer , French; implico , Latin.] 

1. To infold; to cover; to intangle. 

Whofe courage ffout, 

Striving to loofe the knot that faft him ties, 

Himfelf in ftraighter bonds too rafh implies. Fairy Queen. 

And Phoebus flying fo mofi fhameful fight, 

His blufhing face in foggy, cloud implies . Fairy Queen. 

2. To involve or comprife as a confequence or concomitant. 

That it was in ufe among the Greeks the word triclinium 
impheth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

What follows next is no objeftion ; for that implies a 
fault. Dry den. 

Bows the ftrength of brawny arms imply. 

Emblems of valour, and of viftory. Drydcn. 

ToImpo'ison. v. a. [ empoi/oner , French. It might be writ¬ 
ten efnpoi/n.] 

1. To corrupt with poifon. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word doth impoi/on liking. Shake/peare. 

2. To kill with poifon. This is rare. See Empoison. 

A man by his own alms impoi/on'd. 

And with his charity {lain. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Impo'larily. adv. [in and polar.] Not according to the di- 
reftion of the poles. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous loadftone, it 
will, in a fhort time, exchange its poles. Brown's Vu/g. Err. 

ImpolPtical. 7 adj. [in and politick.] Imprudent; indifereet; 

Impo'litick. 3 void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolitick ; but rather to ufe all prudent 
forefight and circumfpeftion, left our fimplicity be over-reacht 
by cunning flights. Hooker. 

Impolitic all y. \adv. [in and political.] Without art or 

Impo'litickly. \ forecaft. 

Impo'nderous. adj. [in and ponderous.] Void of perceptible 
weight. 

It produces vifible and real effefts by itnponderous and invi- 
fible emiflions. Fawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

Imporo'sity. n.f [in and porous.] Abfence of interftices; 
compaftnefs; clofenefs. 

The porofity or imporo/ity betwixt the tangible parts, and 
the greatnefs or fmalnefs of the pores. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Impo'rous. adj. [in and porous.] Free from pores; free from 
vacuities or interftices ; clofe of texture; completely folid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts fo exaftly refolved, 
.that its body is? left imporous , and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brow Vs Vulgar E rrours. 

If atoms ftiould defeend plumb down wfith equal velocity, 
4 .. . : 
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SilESS,™ ,k r tier *» 

To IMPORT, v.a. [imports, Latin.] ■ ' ~ Cnalm - 

'■ T ° C F arr y' nt0 r a,, y ““ n .fy fr ° m abroad : oppofedto erp, n 

t or Elis 1 would fail with utmoft fpeed, r 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed P * 

2. To imply; to infer. ’ ro P e - 

Himfelf not only comprehended all our neceffities, but in 
fuch fort alfo framed every petition as might moft natural! 
ferve for many; and doth, though not always require vet7 
ways import a multitude of fpeakers together. ' Hook 

The name of difeipline imforteth not as they would fahi 
have It conftrued; but the felf-fame thing it fignifieth, which 
the name of doftrine doth. Hor'- e 

This queftion wc now- afleed, imported, as that we thorahi 
this land a land of magicians. 

3. To produce in confequence. 

Something he left imperfeft in the ftate, 

Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo^much fear and danger, 

That his return was meft requir’d. Shake/p. K. Lear 

4. [ Importer , importe, French./ Imperfonally. j To be 0 f 
moment: as, it imports, it is‘of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknefs, with what elfe more ferictis * 
Impoi teth thee to know, this bears. Shak. Ant. andCieofalr 
Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal perpetua.ly mol¬ 
ten ; for that above all mperteth to the work. Bacon. 

Number in armies importeth not much, where the people is 
of weak courage. Bacon's Mass. 

1 his to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, 

Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton's 'Paraii/t Loft. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more than we have 
done to the ftorms that are now raffing abroad. Temple. 

If I endure ir, what imports it you ? Dryd. Span . F>yar. 

Impo'rt. n./. [from the verb.] 

1. Importance; moment; confequence. 

What occafion of import 

Hath all fo long detain’d you from your wife ? Shake/peare. 

Some bufine/s of import that triumph wears 
You feem to go with. Dryd. and LeesOedpus. 

When there is .any difpute, the judge ought to appoint the 
fum according to the eloquence and ability of the advocate, 
and in proportion to the import of the caufe. Ayliffe. 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the former obfervations made about vegetables a 
third of the fame import made in mineral jubilances. Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad. 

Importable, adj. [in and portable.] Unfupportable; not to 
be endured. A word peculiar to Spen/er , and accented by him 
on the firft fyllable. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 

With hideous ftroaks and importable power, 

That forced him his ground to traverfe wide. 

And wifely watch to ward that- deadly ftour. Fairy Queen. 

Importance, n./. [French.] 

1. Thing imported or implied. 

A notable paftion of wonder appeared in them; but the 
wifeft beholder, that knew no more but feeing, could not fay 
if the importance were joy or forrow. Shak. Winter's I ale. 

2. Matter; fubjeft. 

It had been pity you fliould have been put together with fo 
mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, upon importance of fo 
flight a nature. Shake/peare's Cymbchne. 

3. Confequence ; moment. 

We confider 

Th’ importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shak. Othello. 

Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope. 

4. Importunity. An improper ufe peculiar to Shake/peare. 

Maria writ 

The letter at fir Toby’s great importance ; 

In recompence whereof he hath married her. Shake/peare. 

Important, adj. [; important, French.] 

1. Momentous; weighty; of great confequence. 

The moft bnportant and prefiing care of a new and vigorous 
king was his marriage, for mediate eftablilhment of theroya 
line! ° . iVMon. 

This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ’tis the falfifymg 
the moft bnportant truft. Decay oj Put). 

O then, what intereft {hall I make ? 

To fave my laft bnportant ftake, f 

When the moft juft have caufe to quake. Ro/common. ) 
The great important end that God defigns it for, the govern¬ 
ment of mankind, fufficiently {hews the necefiity of its being 
rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence. bou n 

Examine how the faihionable praftice of the world can e 
reconciled to the important doftrine of our religion. Rogers. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Grant w 
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Th’ bnportant hour had pafs’d unheeded by. Irene, 
i; Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy. Thisfeems to be 

the meaning here. 

He fiercely sit him flew, 

And with important outrage him affail’d; 

Who foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 

And him with equal value countervail’d. Fairy Queen. 

3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. 

Great France 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied. Shake/peare. 
Importa'tion. n./ [from import.] The aft or praftice of 
importing, or bringing into a country from abroad. 

The king’s reafonable profit fhould hot be neglefted upon 
importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers of peo¬ 
ple than it would be able to bear, without the importation of 
corn from foreign parts. Addi/on on Italy. 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of their manu¬ 
factures into any part of the empire. Addi/on on Italy. 

Impo'rter. n/. [from import.] One that brings in from 
abroad. 

It is impoffible to limit thequantity that fhall be brought iri, 
efpecially if the importers of it have fo fure a market as the 
Exchequer. Swift. 

Impo'rtless. adj. [from import.] Of no moment or confe¬ 
quence. This is a word not in ufe, but not inelegant. 

VVe lefs expeft 

That matter needlefs, of bnportle/s burthen. 

Divide thy lips, ShakeJp.Troilus and Crefida. 

IMPOR TUNATE. adj. [;importunus , Latin; importune , Fr.] 
Unfeafonable and inceffant in folicitations; not to be repulfed. 

I was in debt to my importunate bufinefs ; but he would riot 
hear my excufe. Shake/peare's Timon. 

They may not be able to bear the clamour of an importu¬ 
nate fuitor. . _ Smalridge's Sermons. 

A rule reftrains the moft importunate appetites of our 
nature. Rogers's Sermoas. 

Importunately, adv. [from importunate.] With inceflant 
folicitation; pertinacioufly. 

Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they affiime another ; and are fo importunately trou- 
blefome, as makes many think it impoffible to be freed from 
T t ^ em ‘ Duppa's Rules c/ Devotion. 

Impo rtunateness. n./ [from importunate.] Inceffant feli¬ 
citation. _ 

She with more and more importunatene/s craved, which, in 
all good manners, was either of us to be defired, or not 
granted. „■ , 

To IMPOR TU'NE. v. a. [importuner, French; 

Eatin. Accented anciently on the fecond fyllable.] To teize • 
to^harafs with flight vexation perpetually recurring; to mo- 

A gam ft all fenfe you do importune her. Shakefbeare. 

f A he ifP ,ed . a "y ,ewd , ^ his fellow-fervants, histnaf- 
tci fliould ftraightways know it, and not reft free from inipor- 
tunm s , unti the fellow had put away his fault. Canw 

I he bloom of beauty other years demands, 

” or W| U be gather'd by fuch wither'd hands • 

•rT wTTr Wi ‘ h l falfe dcfire ' Dr y d - ^urengzebe. 

The htghcft faint in the celeftial hierarchy began to be fo 
impertinently importuned, that a great part of the liturgy wat 
adorefted folely to her. Huwel't VoXZ 

Every one hath experimented this troublefome intrufion of 

lnTh fr f ,nS f ldeaS L Wh ' ch thus im P oriun ‘ underftanding, 
and hinder it from being employed. r F 

W e have been obliged to hire troops from feveral princes* of 

ne empire, whofe minifters and refidents here have perpetual- 

ImpoTtu'nT ^ rf 7 Ub Tenable demands. Swift. 

impor tu ne adj [ importunus , Latin. It was ancientlv n o 
nounced with the accent on the fecond fyllable.] 7 P 
ora ant y recuiring; troublefome by frequency. 

\\ T - 1 A ™ at c ^ ar g e did fervently apply. 

With grr-edy malice and importune toil; 

And planted there their huge artillery, 

Ith which they daily made moft dreadful battery F £>u 

ha a S^^h l gm«Lm ng f° f ^ 

2 -1 roublefome; vexatious. acon o Henry \\\ % 

And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fome 
W erve .t° ^them, and with importune mi»ht 
If aga ' nft US> the vaiIa,s of their will. ° 0. r 

»is tt 2r 

few years of fenfualitv that’ imf> T* th [ n n ho P e that after a 

.t""" ABsiz' 
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Irene. 3 . Unfeafonable; coming, aiking, or happening at a wrong 


time. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or fecond I which compell’d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to com’e . 

And gaze and worfhfp thee. Milton's Paradi/e Loft-, b. ix: 
Importu'nELy. adv. [from importune.] 

1. Troublefomely; inceffantly. 

The palmer bent his ear unto the rioife. 

To weet who called fo importunely : 

Again he heard a more efforced voice, 

That bad him come in hafte. Fairy Queen. 

2. Urifeafonably; improperly. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea¬ 
cons and widows, are, with much importunity, but very im¬ 
portunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Sander/on. 

Importu'nity. n./. [inijortubitas^ Lat. importumte, French, 
from importunate.] Inceffant folicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a woman of a 
haughty fpirit, he altered his former puipofe. Knolles , 

Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to fport 
Her importunity. Millon s Agonijles. 

To IMPO'SE. v.a. [impofek) French; impo/ihmi^ Latin.] 

1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 

If a fon, fent by his father, do fall into' a lewd aftion, 
the imputation, by your rule, fhould be ithpe/ed upon his 
father. Shake/peare. 

It fhall not be lawful to inipo/e toll upon then?. Ezra vii. 
To tyrants others ha^e their country fold, 
hnpofmg foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. AEn, 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impo/e 
Thy plagues, and curfethem with fuch ills as thofe. Pope. 

2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what aftion cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath impo/ed 
upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, accord¬ 
ing to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
keep ' Hooker. 

There was a thorough way made by the fword for the im- 
po/tng of the laws upon them. Spen/er on Ireland. 

Thou on the deep imp feft nobler haws, 

And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe. Waller. 

Chriftianity hath hardfy impc/cd any other laws upon us, 
but what are enafted in our natures, or are agreeable to the 
prime and fundamental laws of it. Tillot/on. 

Impo/e but youf comrhands. 

This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryden. 
It was neither bnpojcd on me, nor fo much as the fubjeft 
given me by any man. Dnden. 

3. I o fix on; to impute to. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 
firft caufe which we impo/e not on the fecond; or wffiat we 
deny unto nature, we impute unto nativity itfelf. Brown. 

4. Fo obtrude fallacioufly. 

Our poet thinks not fit 

T’ impo/e upon you what he writes for wit. tlryden 

5. To Impose, on. To put a cheat on ; to deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophers have fuffered themfelves to be fo 
far impo/ed upon as to publilh chymical experiments, which 
they never tried. ’ ^ f 

He that thinks the name centaur ftands for fome real bemp-* 
impo/es on himfelf, and miftakes words for things. Loctp 

6 ‘ Ip HI, 0 ' f g pr . inter '-J To P uz the P a § es on ftone, and fit on 
the^chafes, in order to carry the forms to prefs. 

lM in°ufe! "'S' ^ r0ni thC V£rb ^ Command i injunaion. Not 

According to your ladylbip’s impofe, 

1 am thus early come. Qi 1 r 

flnn U " Iv . erf ! tles /offerings might be manifefted to all na 
tions, and the tmpofen of thefe oaths mi<»bt repent W„h 

a? ^ 

2 ' 1 T’ E |. a ^ S f .S lv!n g a note of diftinaion. H «™n°nd. 

I he firft impo/tion of names was grounded am n 
tions upon future good hope conceived of chiidr”n° n f T' 
The mpofttum of the name is grounded onlv‘ “ m F 
predominancy of that element, whVe tL ^ 

Boyle. 
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From impofition of flri£t laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Milt. P. Loft. 

4. Conftraint; oppreffion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions by autho¬ 
rity was rightly called impofition. Locke. 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able 
to bear, and the groffeft impjitions have been fubmitted to, in 
order to forward the dangerous defigns of a fa£tion. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own natyre, the occa- 
fion of flrife, a narrow fpirit, and unreafonable impofttions on 
the mind and pra&ice. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 

Impossible, adj. [impoffiibile, Fr. in and poffiible.] .Not to be 
done; not to be attained; impracticable. 

Unlawful defires are punifhed after the efFeCt of enjoying; 
but impffiible defires are punifhed in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 

It was impojfible that the ftate fhould continue quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is impojfible ; but with God all things are 
poffible. Mat. *ix. 26. 

’Twere impojfible for any enterprize to be lawful, if that 
which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not impojfible. Qhillingworth. 

It is impoJJible the mind fhould be flopped any where in 
its progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it extends its 
thoughts. Locke. 

We cannot believe it impojfible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underflanding the notice 
of corporeal things than five. Locke. 

I my thoughts deceive 

With hope of things impojjible to find. JValJh. 

Impossibility, n.f [impoffibilite, Fr. from impojfble.'] 

1. Impracticability; the ftate of being not feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the impojfbility that doth torment 
me; for unlawful defire3 are punifhed after the effeCl of enjoy¬ 
ing, but impoffible defires in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe impojfibilities and great abfurdities to be pof¬ 
fible and convenient. Whitgifte. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the firy fun, 

Murdering impojfbility , to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

They confound difficulty with impcjfbility. South. 

Thofe who aflert the impojfbility of fpace exifting without 
matter, muft make body infinite. Locke. 

When we fee a man of like paffions and weaknefs with our- 
felves going before us in the paths of duty, it confutes all lazy 
pretences of impojfbility. Rogers. 

2. That which cannot be done. _ 

Though men do, without offence, wifli daily that the af¬ 
fairs, which with evil fuccefs are pafl, might have fallen out 
much better; yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a manifeft impojfbility in ltfdf, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Hooker. 

Impojfibilities ! oh no, there s none. 

Could I bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 

Fmpost, n.f [impoft, impbt , French; impofitum, Latin.] A 
tax; a toll; cuflom paid. 

Taxes and impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth 
in tie (hire. T . , Bacon s Efoyr. 

Impo'sts. n.f. [impofte, Fr. incumla, Latin.] In architecture, 
that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth. ^ , Ainfworth. 

To Impo'sthumate. v. n. [from impofthume.] 1 o form an 
abfcefs ; to gather; to form a cyft or bag containing matter. 

The bruife impofthumated, and afterwards turned to a link¬ 
ing ulcer, which made every body fhy to come near 
^ Arbuthnot. 

To Impo'sthumate. v. a. To afflidt with an impofthume. 
They would not fly that furgeon, whole lancet threatens 
none but the impofthumated parts. _ 

Imposthuma'tion. n.f, [from impoft humate.] ez 

forming an impofthume; the ftate in which an impofthume is 

^Hethat maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth ma¬ 
lign ulcers and pernicious impofthumations. Bacon s EJjays, 
IMPO'SL HUME, n. f [Thisfeems to have been formed by 
corruption from impoftemy as South writes it ^ an vnpftem to 
have been written erroneoufly for apoftem , oc-arogYi^a., an ab¬ 
fcefs. ] A collection of purulent matter in a bag or cy it. 

Now the rotten difeafes of the South, rupture;, catarrhs, 
and bladders full of impofthumesy make prepofterous dilcove- 
lieSt Shakefpeare’s Troilus and. Crejfda. 

An error in the judgment is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal. boutb. 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an impofthume. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Impo'stor. n.f. [impofteur.Yr. itomimpoje-, impofitor.hmn.] 
One who cheats by a fictitious character. , 

Shame and pain, poverty and ficknefs, yea death and hell 
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itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal conquefts got by that 
grand impoftor , the devil, over the deluded Tons of men. South. 
Impo'sture. n.f [ impofture , Fr. impofiura, Latin.] Cheat* 
fraud ; fuppofititioufnefs ; cheat committed by giving to per- 
fons or things a falfe character. 

That the foul and angels have nothing to do with grofler 
locality is generally opimoned ; but who is it that retains not 
a great part of the impofturey by allowing them a definitive 
ubiy which is ftill but imagination ? Glanv . Scepf. 

Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of this mvf- 
terious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kingfhip; but when 
they found out the impojlure, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted, and never able to crown his 
ufurped greatnefs with that title. Saab. 

Form new legends. 

And fill the world with follies and impoftures. Irene. 

I'mpoteNCE. 1 , r mpotentw, Latin.] 

I'mpotency. S n J L r 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecillity; weaknefs. 

Seme were poor by impotency of nature ; as young fatherlefs 
children, old decrepit perfons, ideots, aud cripples. Hayw. 

Weaknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal motion, 
attends fevers. Arbuthnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whofe care fupplies our wants, 
and defends our impotencey and from whofe compaflion in Chrift 
we hope for eternal glory hereafter. Rogers’s Sermons. 

This is not a reftraint or impotency , but the royal preroga¬ 
tive of the moft abfolute king of kings; that he wills to do 
nothing but what he can; and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine goodnefs. Bentley. 

2 . Ungovernablenefs of paffion. A Latin fignification: animi 
impotentia. 

Will he, fo wife, let loofe at once his ire, 

Belike through impotence , or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wifti, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger faves 
To punifh endlefs ? Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Yet all combin’d, 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Drydtn. 

3. Incapacity of propagation. 

Dulnefs with obfeenity muft prove 
As hateful, fure, as impotence in love. Pope. 

IMFO-TENT. adj. [impotent, Fr. impotensy Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting power. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecillity of the impotenty 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

Yet wealth is impotent 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton, 

Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 

Nor impotent to fave. Addijon s Spectator, 

2. Difablcd by nature or difeafe. 

In thofe porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered. , J°- v \ 3 * 

There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, being a crip¬ 
ple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked, dflsxiv. 
I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; m 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shake}. K, ill. 

3. Without power of reftraint. [Animi imp.tens,] 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen, 

Whifp’ring with Jove, the ftlver-footed queen ; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Bryden. 

4. Without power of propagation. # 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotenty that his mi 
trefs would not have him, becaufe he is a floven, and 

mitted a rape. ' • 

I'mpotently. adv. [from impotent.] Without power. 

Proud Caefar, ’midft triumphal cars, 

The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, . 

Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in ftate. P * 

ToImpo'und. v. a. [in and pound. See Pound.J 

1. To inclofe as in a pound ; to fhut in ; to confine. 

The great care was rather how to impound the reb , ^ 

none of them might efcape, than that any doubt 
vanquifh them. Bacons 

2. To fhut up in a pinfold. 

England 

Hath taken and fafouM as a flray HemJ V 

The king. fl-rav, and 

Seeing him wander about, I took h.m up for * . ht 

impounded him, with intention to re ^ 

owner. ^ 

To Impo'web. See EMPowER. . , + ra flicable.] 

Impua'CTICABLE. adj. [impraliicabk, 

i. Not to be performed ; unfeafible ; impolite. jjad 
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Had there not been flill remaining bodies, the legitimate 
nffsDrinss of the antediluvian earth, ’twould have been an ex- 
travagant and mfraOUM undertaking to have gone about to 
determine any thing concerning it. U oodward i Nat. Hiji. 

To preach up the neceflity of that which our experience 
tells us is utterly impradlicabley were to affright mankind with 
the terrible profpe& of univerfal damnation. Rogers’s Scrm. 

2. Untra&able; unmanageable.. 

That fierce impracticable nature 
Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d girl. 

Impra'cticableness. n.f. [from impracticable.] Impoffioility. 

I do not know a greater mark of an able minifter than that 
of rightly adapting the feveral faculties of men, nor is any 
thing 5 more to be lamented than the impraCticablenefs of doing 
this Swift. 

To IMPRECATE, v. a. [imprecory Latin.] To call for evil 
upon himfelf or others. 

Impreca'tion. n.f. [imprecatioy Lat. imprecation Fr. from 
imprecate.] Curfe; prayer by which any evil is wifhed. 

My mother fhall the horrid furies raife 
With imprecations. Chapman’s Odyjfey . 

Sir John Hotham, uncurfed by any language or imprecation 
of mine, not long after paid his own and his eldeft Ion’s 
heads. _ A 7 ng Charles . 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. Pope. 

Fmprecatory. adj. [from imprecated] Containing wifhes of 
evil. 

To Impre'gn. v. a. [in and pragnoy Latin.] To fill with 
jioung; to fill with any matter or quality. 

In her ears the found 

Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn’d 
With reafon, to her feeming. Mdton’s Paradife Loft * 
Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, impregnd by thee, 

Forms lucid ftones. Thomfon’s Summer . 

IMPREGNABLE, adj. [ imprenable , French.] 

1. Not to be ftormed ; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept themfelves in a caftle, feated upon the top 
of a rock, impregnable, becaufe there was no coming to it but 
by one narrow path, where one man’s force was able to keep 
down an army. Sidney. 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the feas. 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable , 

And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shakef. PL VI. 

Haft thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, inclofed with a wall 
Of ftrength impregnable? Sandys. 

There the capitol thou fee’ll. 

Above the reft lifting his ftately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable. Milton s Paradife Regain’d, b. iv. 

2. Unfhaken ; unmoved ; unaffe&ed. 

The man’s affe&ion remains wholly unconcerned and im¬ 
pregnable , juft like a rock, which, being plied continually by 
the waves, ftill throws them back again, but is not at all 
moved. . South’s Sermons. 

Impre'gnably. adv. [from impregnable.] In fuch a manner 
as to defy force ^hoftility. 

A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth by an iflhmus 
to the land, and is impregnably fortified. Sandys. 

To Impregnate, v.a. [in and preegno, Latin.] 

1. To fill with young; to makeprolifick. 

Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both 
fexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Impregnate , from their loins they fhed 
A flimy juice. Dryden’s Firg. Georg. 

With native earth their blood the monflers mix’d; 

The blood, endu d with animating heat. 

Did in the impregnate earth new Tons beget. Dryden 

2 . [Impregner, French.] To fill ; to faturate. 

Chnftmmty is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to impregnate 
the hearts and lives of its profelytes, that it is hard to imagine 
that any branch fhould want a due fertility. Decay of Piety. 

Impregna ti °n. n.f. [from impregnate.] 

1. The a£l of making prolifick; fecundation. 

I hey ought to refer matters unto counfellors, which is the firft 
b getting or mpregnaUm-, but when they are elaborate in the 
womb of their counfei, and grow ripe to be brought forth 

2 That w>h E K matt u r b2Ck int ° their own hands ° Bacon. 

2 . I hat with which any thing is impregnated 

n h u r ld i m ? ,ant in the bod y fuch Peculiar impregnation, 
as fhould have fuch power? Dcrham', pCTdi,' 

l [ ^nation, French.] Saturation. ^ jMCh 

ImprejuWate. adj.\ in , and Latin]' tnJ 
judged; not prepofleffed; impartial. J P 

flrv, rh< l f0lld reafcm ° f 0ne man with im P r e )ddicate aDDreherv- 

. ^:X a ^ rf “ the « 

find in 
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To IMPRESS, v.a. [imprejfum, Latin.] 

1 To print by preffure; to ftamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages impreft , when they approached near. /'tf. <«• 

When God from earth form’d Adam in the 
He his own image on the clay impreft. Denham. 

The conquering chief his foot impreft 
On the ftrong neck of that deftru&ive beail. Dryd. Ovid. 

2. To fix deep. 

We fhould dwell upon the arguments, and imprefs themo- 
tives of perfuafton upon our own hearts, ’till we reel the force 
of them. Watts. 

3 . To force into fervice. This is generally now fpoken and 

written prefs. ..... 

His age has charms in it, his title more, 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. 

And turn our impreft launces in our eyes 

Which do command them. Shakef peare s King Lear . 

Macbeth fhall never vanquiftfd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

* -That will never be: 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Ormond lhould contribute all he could for the making thofe 
levies of men, and for impreffing of fhips. Clarendon . 

Impre'ss. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preffure. 

This weak imprefs of love is as"a figure 
Trench’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diflblves to water. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

They having taken the impreffes of the infides of thefe fhells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, as to exprefs even the fineft linea¬ 
ments of them. iVoodvuard’s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. Effe£ls upon another fubffance. 

How objedls are reprefented to myfelf I cannot be igno¬ 
rant; but in what manner they are received, and what im- 
prejjes they make upon the differing organs of another, he only 
knows that feels them. Glanv. Seepj. 

3. Mark of diftin£lion ; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves us this 
general imprej's or chara&er upon them, that they were ex¬ 
ceeding good. South’s Sermons. 

4. Device; motto. 

To deferibe emblazon’d fhields, 

Impreftes quaint, caparifons, and fteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. ix. 

5. Acl of forcing any into fervice; compulfion ; feizure. Now 
commonly prefs. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 
prefs. Shakejp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Why fuch imprefs of fhipwrights, whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d ; 

Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 

Ingroft by fwift imprejs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Impression, n.f. [impreffw, Latin; impreffion, Fr.] 

1. The a< 5 l of preffing one body upon another. 

Senfation is fuch an impreffion or motion, made in fome 
part of the body, as produces fome perception in the under- 

Locke. 

2. Mark made by preffure; ftamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. 

That carries no imprefton like the dam. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Image fixed in the. mind. 

V'eie the offices of religion ftript of all the exte/nal decen- 
ciej^ they would not make a due impreffion on the mind. Atter. 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom’s enemies had 
made fome impreffion in the mind of the fucceffor. Szuift 

4. Operation; influence. J 

The king had made him high {heriff of Suffex, that he 
rmght the better make imprejfion upon that county. Clarendon. 

V e lie open to the imprejfians of flattery, which we admit 
without fcruple, becaufe we think we deferve it. Atterbury 
Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and imprejfion. Bentley’s Sermons. 

• • rir S a n 1 know,ed & e of material things, when the 

thing itfelf, and the real aaion and impreffion thereof on our 
fenfes, is perceived. Qheyne’s Phil. Princ 

5 ‘ L( ii tIO 'U number prmted at once; one courfeof printing 

C dlft Jr aaed V? pinions, makes men to be of 
the hft impreffion , and full of chano-e. d 

For ten imprest.ns, which his works have had in fomall 
r^C?o r n!T a hUm,re<1 b00kS freely purchafed onc^ 

6. Kff «3 of an attack. Drydtn. 
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,n 7 he '/ ere r S ° f im P re JJ lble and not impreflible , figurable 
and not figurable, ate plebeian notions. Bacon's Natural Hi/} 

21 TS" n : f K [fr ° m The mar k made by pn£ 

lure; the dent; the imprelfion. yV 

Lean but upon a rufh. 

The cicatrice and capable imprefure 

Tby palm feme moments keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
To Impri nt. v. a. [imprinter, French.] 

'• To mark upon any fubftance by preflure. 

One and the fame feal, imprinted upon pieces of wax of 
different colours Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Haemg furveyed the image of God in the foul of man, we 
are not to omit thofe characters of majefty that God imprinted 
upon the body South’s Sermons. 

one amid it his fpacious meadows flows; 

Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 

And fees his num’rous herds imprint her fands. Prior. 
2. To ftamp words upon paper by the ufe of types. 

3* To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
paiiages, amongft compliments, which is of Angular ufe. Bac 
When we fet before our eyes a round globe, the idea irn- 
prtf *J*! n our ™\ nd ' ls . of a . flat circle, varioufly fhadowed. Loc. 

We have all thofe ideas in our underftandings which we can 
make the objefts of our thoughts, without the help of thofe 
(enable qualities which fir ft imprinted them. Locke . 

Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas, which, after imprinting , have difappeared. Locke. 

by familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of thofe two 
different things diftinftly imprinted on his mind. Locke. 

I o Impri son. v. a. [emprifonner, Fr. in and prifon.] To fhut 
up ; to confine; to keep from liberty. 

He imprifon'd was in chains remedilefs ; 

For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. Fa. Queen. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprifon'd and hemm’d in by me, 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

Try to itnprifon the refiftlefs wind ; 

So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin’d. Dryden. 

If a man imp) ifons himfelf in his clofet, and emplovs reafon 
to find out the nature of the corporeal world, without experi¬ 
ments, he will frame a fcheme of chimeras. JVatts. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the juices 
of vegetables, metals, and minerals may be owing to the aftion 
of the imprifoned rays. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Imprisonment, n.f [emprifonnement, Fr. from imprijon.] Con¬ 
finement; claufure; ftate of being fhut in prifon. It may be 
written emprifonment. 

His finews waxen weak and raw, ‘ 

Through long imprifonment and hard conftraint. F. Queen. 

Which (hall I firft bewail, 

Thy bondage or loft fight. 

Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 

The dungeon of thyfelf. _ Milton's Agonijles. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paft imprifonment 
Sweetly complains. Phillips. 

Count Serini, ftill clofe prifoner in this caftle, loft his fenfes 
by his long imprifonment and affliftions. Addifon. 

It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy on the man 
who is leading them out of their long imprifonment , and loofe- 
ing the fetters of their fouls. IVatts's Impr. of the Mind. 

Improbability, n.f [from improbable . ] Unlikelihood; 

difficulty to be believed. 

The difficulty being fo great, and the improbability of at¬ 
tempting this fuccefsfully, it was but reafon that a folid foun¬ 
dation fhould be laid. Hammond. 

As to the improbabilities of a fpirit appearing, I boldly an- 
fwer him, that aheroick poet is not tied to the bare reprefen- 
tation of what is true, or exceeding probable. Dryden. 

Improvable, adj. [improbable, Fr. improbability Lat. in and 
probable .J Unlikely; incredible. 

This account or party-patches will appear improbable to 
thofe who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world. Addif. 
Impr o'b ably. ady. [ from improbable. ] 
z. Without likelihood. 

p. In a manner not to be approved. Obfolete. 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
fand meafures of water, the wine being overpowered, will be 
turned into water : he (peaks very improbably. Boyle. 

fo Impro'bate. v.a. [in and probo, Latin.] Not to ap¬ 
prove. , Ainfworth. 

Improba'tion. n.f [improhatio, Latin; improbation, French.] 
Act of d Hallowing. Ainfworth. 

Impro'bity. n.f. [improbitasy improbus , Latin.] Want of 
honefty ; difhonefty; bafenefs. 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caft out for no¬ 
torious improbity. Hooker. 

We balante the improbity of the one with the improbity of 

the other. L'Ell range. 
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To Improli'ficate. v.a. [,* unAprollfd.} To impregnate- 
to fecundate. A word not ufed. V^gnate; 

A difficulty in the doftrine of eggs is how the f nP rm r l 
cock improllfcates, and makes the o^l conceptionfeu '** 

UMPROPH* [impure, Fr. 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. ^ 

As every fcience requires a peculiar genius, fo lik ewi f e 

there is a genius peculiarly improper for every one. Bur 2 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difeafe would be verv 
proper in a gouty cafe. Arbuthm 

3 * Not juft; not accurate. 

He difappear’d, was rarify’d ; 

For ’tis improper fpeech to fay he dy’d : 

He was exhal’d. p, . 

Improperly, adv. [from improper."] ^ W ' 

1. Not fitly; incongruoufly. 

2 . Not juftly ; not accurately. 

Improperly we meafure life by breath ; 

Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryd. Juvenal 
J hey alluring me of their affiftance in correfting; niv faults 
where I fpoke improperly I was encouraged. Dryden 

To ImproVriate. v. a. [in and propriusy Latin.] 

1. To convert to private ufe; to feize to himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it not fit it 

lhould pafs by parliament; the better, being matter of arace 
to impropriate the thanks to himfelf. Bacons Henry VU 

2. To put the pofieflions pf the church into the hands of 
laicks. 

Mrs (lulfton being pofTefTed of the impropriate parfonage 
of Bard well in Suffolk, did procure from the king leave to 
annex the fame to the vicarage. Spelman 

Impropriation, n.f. [from impropriate.] 

. An impropriation is properly fo called when the church land 
is in the hands of a layman; and an appropriation is when it 
is in the hands of a bifhop, college, or religious houfe, though 
fometimes thefe terms are confounded. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Having an impropriation in his eftate,' he took a courfe to 
difpofe of it for the augmentation of the-vicarage. Spe ! man. 
Impropria'tor. n.f. [from impropriate.] A layman that has 
the pofleffion of the lands of the church. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tythes to the reftor or impropriator. Ayliffe's Pcuerg. 

Impropriety. n.J. [impropriety fir. frcm improprius^ Latin.] 
Unfitnefs; unfuitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of juftnefs. 

Thefe mighty ones, whole ambition could fuffer them to be 
called gods, would never be flattered into immortality; but 
the proudeft have been convinced of the impropriety of that 
appellation. _ . Browns Vulg. Errours. 

Many grofs improprietiesy however authorized by practice, 
ought to be difearded. Swift. 

Impro'sperous. adj. [in and profperous.] Unhappy; unfor¬ 
tunate ; not fuccefsful. 

7 his method is in the defign probable, how improfperous fo- 
ever the wickednefs of men hath rendered the fuccefs of 
_ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and 
punifhment of improfperous rebels. Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving years are wholly run, 

Since the improfperous voyage we begun. Dryden's Ain. 

Impro'sperously. adv. [ftorn improfperous.] Unhappily; un- 
fuccefsfully ; with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very improfperoufy at¬ 
tempted. Boyle. 

ImproVable. adj. [from improve.] Capable of being ad¬ 
vanced from a good to a better ftate; capable of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eflays of 
weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. 

We have flock enough, and that too of fo improvable a na¬ 
ture, that is, capable df infinite advancement. Decay of Piety. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvable by 
the exercife of his faculties. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper genius: a dog 
will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew's Coftnol. 

I have a fine fpread of improvable lands, and am already 
planting woods and draining marfhes. Addifon s Spectator. 

Impro'vableness. n.f. [from improvable.] Capablenefs of 
being made better. 

Impro'vably. adv. [from improvable.] In a manner that ad¬ 
mits of melioration. 

To ImproVe. v.a. [in and probus. Quaft probum facere. Skin¬ 
ner.] 

j. To advance any thing nearer to perfection ; to raife from 
good to better. We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 

I love not to improve the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead. « Denham. 

Heaven feems improv'd with a fuperior ray. 

And the bright arch reflects a double day. F°P e • 

2 . [In and prove ; improuver, Fr. improbo, Lat.] To difprove. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufed, yet doth 
not that improve any thing that I have. faid. IVhitgiftc- 

JTo 
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ToImpro've. V.n. To advance in goodnefs. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence; vir¬ 
tues which become us, particularly in times of war. Atterb. 
Improvement, n.f. [from improve.] 

. Melioration; advancement of any thing from good to better. 
Some virtues tend to the prefervation of health, and others 
to the improvement and fecurity of eftates. Tillotfon. 

2 Aft of improving. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, are 
improvements on the Greek poet. Addifon' s Spectator. 

9. Progrefs from good to better. _ 

* There is a defign of publfhing the hiftory of architecture, 
with its feveral improvements and decays. Addif on. 

j. Inftruftion; edification. 

I look upon your city as the heft place of improvement: from 
the fchool we go to the univerfity, but from the univerfities to 
London. South. 

5. Effeft of melioration. 

Love is the greateft of human afFeftions, and friendfhip the 
nobleft and moft refined improvement of love. South. 

ImproVer. n f. [from improve.] 

One that makes himfelf or any thing elfe better. _ , 

Thev were the greateft improvers of thofe qualifications with 
which courts ufed to be adorned. Clarendon. 

The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, and many effec¬ 
tually confuted by the late improvers of this way. Locke. 

Homer is like a fkilful improver, who places a beautiful 
ftatue fo as to anfv/er feveral viftas. Pope. 

2 . Any thing that meliorates. 

Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. M rtimer. 
Improvi'ded. adj. [improvijus , Latin; imprevu, Fr.] Un¬ 
foreseen ; unexpefted ; unprovided again!!. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty meffenger with letters vain, 

To work new woe, and improvided fcath. 

By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Fairy Queen. 
Impro'vidence. n.f [from improvident ] Want of fore¬ 
thought; v/ant of caution. 

Men would efcape floods by running up to mountains ; and 
though fome might perifh through improvidence , or through the 
fudden inundation of a deluge, many Would efcape. Hale. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make me in¬ 
human. L'Efi range. 

IMPROVIDENT, adj. [improvidus , Latin.] Wanting fore- 
caft; wanting care to provide. 

Improvident foldiers, had your watch been good. 

This fudden mifehief never could have fall’h. Shak. H. VI. 

When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 

Then are they moft improvident of harm. Daniel's Ci. IVar. 

I fhall conclude this digreffion, and return to the time when 
that brifk and improvident refolution was taken. Clarendoni 
This were an improvident revenge in the young ones, 
whereby, in defect of provifion, they muft deftroy themfelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ImproVidently. adv. [from improvident.] Without fore¬ 
thought ; without care. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprifon’d, and hemm’d in by me, 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

Improvi'sion. n. f [in and provifion.] Want of forethought. 

Her improvifion would be juftly acciifable. Brown. 

Imprudence, n.f. [imprudence, Ex. imprudenti a Want 

of prudence; indiferetion; negligence; inattention to iniereft. 
IMPRUDENT, adj. [imprudent, Fr. imprudens, Lat.] Wanting 
prudence; injudicious; indifereet; negligent. 

There is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that neglefts God 
•and his foul. Tillotfon. 

Impudence. \ n.f. [impudence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
Impudency. ) leffnefs; immodefty. 

I ne’er heard yet 

That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gajnfay what they did, 

Than to perform it firft. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Nor did Noah s open infirmity juftify Cham’s impudence, or 
exempt him from that curfe of being fervant of Yervants. 

Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidefce'fmce^us 
dent 0 admit, or common experience makes it impudence to 

l'MPUDENT. adj. [impudent, Fr. impudent, Latin.] Slwmt- 
lefs; wanting modefty. J 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with fuch more than impudent faweinefs from you can 

; to fear?*^ ^’ 

V ‘ TdeftT^ ^ [fr ° m impUdmU ' ] tuhoui 

, At once aflail 

U °P en m °uths, and impudently rail. Sandys 
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Why fhould foft Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain’d by conqueft in the Gallick war ? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain. 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 

To IMPU'GN. v. a. [impugner, Fr. itnpugno, Lat.] To attack 3 
to affault. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follow; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian lavfr 
Cannot impugn you. Shakefp. Merch. of Vmice. 

I cannot think myfelf engaged to difcourfe of lots* as to 
their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that not only in 
matters of moment and bufinefs, but alfo of recreation, which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermons. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that hefaw one of thefe in his time; 
but the truth hereof I will not rafhJy impugn, or over-boldly 
affirm. Peacham on Draiving. 

Impu'gner. n.f. [from impugn.] One that attacks or invades. 
Impuj'ssance. n.f [French] Impotence; inability; w T eak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not truft Ferdinando and Maximilian for fup- 
ports of war, fo the unpuifj'ance of the one, and the double 
proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occafions to ac¬ 
cept of peace. Bacon's HenryVll. 

LMPULSEv n.f. [impulfus, Latin.] 

1. Communicated force; the effeft of one body afting upon another. 

If thefe little impufes fet the great wheels of devotion on 
work, the largenefs and height of that fhall not at all be pre¬ 
judiced by the fmalnefs of its occafion. South's Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by wipulfe. Locke. 
Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only gravitate in 
proportion to their furfaces, and not according to their quan¬ 
tity of matter, which is contrary to experience. Chtyne . 

2. Influence afting upon the mind ; motive; idea. 

Mean time, by Jove's impulfe, Mezentius arm’d. 
Succeeded Turnus. Dryden's An. 

Thefe were my natural impulfes for the undertaking; but 
there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. Dry. 

Mofes faw the bufh hurn without being confumed, and 
heard a voice out of it: this was fomething, befides finding 
an impulfe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring 
his brethren out of Egypt. r ^ 

3. Hoftile impreflion. 

Like two great rocks againft the raging tide* 

Unmov’d the two united chiefs abide, 

Suftain th’ impulfe, and receive the war. 

ImPu'lskdn. n f. [impulfion, Fr. impulfus, Latin.] 

1. Tne agency of body in motion upon body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any. folid body pafleth 
without found ; for that found that is heard fometimes is pro¬ 
duced only by the breaking of the air, and not by the impul- 
>* ofthe a,r Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

I o the smpulfion there is requifite the force of the body that 
moveth, and the refiftance ot the body that is moved ; and if 
the body ^ too great it yieldeth too little; and if it be too 
fmall, ,t refifteth too little. Bacon’s Natural Hi/tory 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. J - 

But thou didft plead 

Divine impulfion, prompting how thou migbt’ft 
t md fome occafion to infeft our foes. Milton’s Azom/le, 
iMPULSiVE. adj [impuff, Fr. from impulfe. Havfng the 
power of impulfe; moving; impellent. J J S 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience; 

But thofe being placed in a lower fphere. 

His fierce ambition, like the higheft mover. 

Has hurried with a ftrong impulfeve motion 

Againft their proper courfe. r\ , c , 

foor men ! poo, papers 1 w e and riiey 
Do fome impulfive force obey, / 

And are but play’d with, do not play. p„• ( 

froT^flV £**»*/,Fr. i’nplnL, Latin.] £r7edl 

from pun'ihment ; exemption from puniftiment. J 

never be brought to believe, that there Ts ’a crimeVb 83 '' T' 1 
fee no penalty. IS a crime where they 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, Fr “ hoU, . r - 

imto ee. .ej (j—s sftfla ?’*■* sJ ~- 

Contrary to fandlity; unhallowed’; unholy- 

In ^° morecanra Y»''«ma n retain andr’ 

In that pure region of a worthy love. 

Than earthly fubftance can unforc’d afnire 
And leave his nature to converfe witfi firet’ 

Hypocrites aufterely talk. 

Pure Tnd n i aS ** 7 * What Goi has 

’ and C ° mmands 10 leaves free to all. Milton. 

2. Unchaft^ 


I move 


Donne. 
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2. Unchafte. 

If black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement (hall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakefp. R. III. 

One could not devife a more proper hell for an impure fpi- 
rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addifon. 

3* feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; drofiy. 

Impu'rely. adv. [from impure.'] With impurity. 

Impu reness. 7 n.J. [impurete, French ; impuritas , Lat. from 

Impu'rity. s impure.] 

1. Want of fan&ity; want of holinefs. 

2. A6f of unchaftity. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkifli clergy. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary du< 5 l bv vomiting and clyfters, tfie 
impurities of which will be carried into the blood. Arbuthnot. 

ToImpu'rple. v. a. [empourprer,Yr. from purple.] To make 
red; to colour as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 

Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fhone, 

Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 

Tmpu'table. adj. [from impute] 

1. Chargeable upon anyone. 

That firft fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. South'. 

2. Accufable ; chargeable with a fault. Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her hufband, through any default of 
his, as on the account of cruelty, then he {hall be compelled 
to allow her alimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful 
wife as long as the fault lies at his door, and fhe is in no wife 
imputable. Ayliffe's Parergon . 

Impu'tableness. n.J. [from imputable.] The quality of being 
imputable. 

’Tis neceflary to the imputablenefs of an a£lion, that it be 
avoidable. Norris. 

Imputation, n.f. [ imputation , Fr. from impute.] 

1. Attribution of anything: generally of ill. 

Truft to me, Ulyffes ; 

Our imputation fhall be oddly pois’d 

In this wild a&ion. Shakefp. Troilus andCreffida. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, do fall 
into fome lewd a£lion, the imputation of his wickednefs, by 
your rule, fhould be impofed upon his father. Shakefpeare. 

To ufe intelle&ions and volitions in the infinite eflence, as 
hypothefes, is allowable ; but a rigorous imputation is deroga¬ 
tory to him, and arrogant in us. Glanv. Scepf. 

I have formerly faid that I could diftinguifh your writings 
from thofe of any others : ’tis now time to clear myfelf from 
any imputation of felf-conceit on that fubjeft. Dryden. 

2 . Sometimes of good. 

If I had a fuit to mailer Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their mailer. Shakefpeare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that fcourge of 
vulgar imputation , which notwithflanding they deferve. Hooker . 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againfl thefe groundlefs 
imputations of our enemies, and to rife above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late majefly, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat¬ 
ter. Swift. 

4. Hint; reflection. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

.—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

—No, no ; my meaning is to have you underfland me that he 
is fufficient. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Imputa'tive. adj. [from impute.] That which may im- 
. pute. Ainfivirtb. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [ imputcr , Fr. impute , Latin.] 

3. To charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; fometimes 
good. 

It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. Po. iv. 22. 

Men in their innovations fhould follow the example of time, 
which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees fcarce to be per¬ 
ceived ; for otherwife whatfoever is new and unlooked for, 
ever mends fome, and pairs others; and he that is holpen 
takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. Bacon's Effays. 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who imputed 
it to folly. Temple. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance^ Dryden. 

This obfeurity cannot be imputed to want of language in 
fo great a mafler of ffcile. Locke. 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurfl, called a diflirta¬ 
tion on parties Swift. 

2. To reckon to one what does not properly belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed fhall abfolve them who renounce 

Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, Milton. 
Lmpu'ter. n.f. [from impute.] He that imputes. 

Is. prep. [ in , Latin.] 

i. Noting the place where any thing is prefent. 
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In fchool of love are all things taught we fee; 

There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guile. Fairf 

Is this place here not fufficient flrong ° J °*' 

To guard us in ? ° Daniel's Civil War 

2. Noting the flate prefent at any time. 

The other is only by error and mifconceit named the or¬ 
dinance of JefusChrift: no one proof is yet brought forth 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in very deed.° Hooker 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thiuks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakefp 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Shak. R. HJ 

Danger before, and in, and after the adl, 

You needs muft grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ufe 
at all in probabilities ; for the aflent there, being to be deter¬ 
mined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proofs on both Tides, nothing is fo unfit to affift the mind in 
that as fyllogifm. Locke. 

In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed* 
which, ’tis probable, he has not done off the breach. Collier. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefls, in moft 
cafes, very confident. Smalridge's Sermons. 

None was fo little in their friendfhips, or fo much in that of 
thofe whom they had moft abufed. Letter to Publ. of Dunciad. 

3. Noting the" time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante , what do we 
but, beginning from ourfelves and the prefent time we are in , 
repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages paft, with a 
profpedl of proceeding in fuch addition with all the infinity of 
numbers ? Locke. 

4. Noting power. 

To feed mens fouls, quoth he, is not in man. Hubb. 7 ale. 

5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, and 
let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, at leaft, 
nine in ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 

6. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have carried this 
argument fartheft, has faid in it. Locke. 

7. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat does this our Casfar feed. 

That he is grown fo great ? Shakef Julius Cafar, 

In the name of the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

JBanifh him our city. Shakef Coriolamis. 

Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d. Dryden. 

8. Noting caufe. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. H. VI. 

9. In that. Becaufe. 

Some things they do in that they are men ; in that they are 
wife men, and chriftian men, fome things; fome things in that 
they are men milled, and blinded with error. Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as he fhall run into; 
in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and againfl my will. 

Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

10. In as much. Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which other crea¬ 
tures do naturally, in as much as we might flay our doing of 
them if we would. Hooker. 

In. adv. ‘ . 

1. Within fome place; notout. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable 
perfon; efpecially if he be arrived at that confummate and ro- 
buft degree of falfhood as to play in and out, and fhow tricks 
with oaths, the facredeft bonds which the'confcfence of man 
can be bound with. South s Sermons. 

I fear me, you’ll be in ’till then. Shakefpeare. 

2. Engaged to any affair. 

We know the worft can come: ’tis thought upon: 

We cannot fhift being in , we muft go on. Dame - 

Thefe pragmatical flies value themfelves for being in at 
thing, and are found at laft to be juft good for nothing. L J • 

3. Placed in fome flate. 

Poor rogues talk of court news, c7 , r. 

Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. m ejy- 

Muft never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Unlefs, good man, he has been fairly in. V 

4. Noting entrance. • t u e 

Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. &ba e A e 

He’s too big to go in there: what fhall I do ? 

■-Let me l'ee’t; I’ll in, I’ll in: follow your fnen s a » 

I’ll in. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wndfi^ 

In the faid cavity lies loofe the fbell of feme fort 0 
larger than could be introduced,fe at cither^f ^ c ° n fijjils.. 
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^Is^it not'more elegible to come in with a finooth gale, than 
to be toffed at fea with a ftorm. Collier. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. Georg. 

6 Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fe different from that 
of the right-handed, that you run upon their fwords if you pufti 
forward; and they are in with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard. # Tatler. 

In has commonly in compofition a negative or privative fenfe, 
as in the Latin: fo, aftive denotes that which adts , inactive 
that which does not aft. In before r is changed into r; as 
irregular: before / into /; as illative: and into m before feme 
other confonants; as improbable. 

Inability, n.f [instability.] Impuiffance; impotence; 
want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their defires, they al¬ 
ways delighting to inure themfelves with adions moft benefi¬ 
cial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and thro’ 
experience the more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; and what 
plea can we offer to divine juftice to prevent condemna¬ 
tion ? Rogers. 

Ina'bstinence: n.f [in and abjlinence.] Intemperance; 
want of power to abftain. 

Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 

Before thee fhall appear, that thou may’ff know 

What mifery the inabjlinence of Eve 

Shall bring on man. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Inaccessible, adj. [inaccejfible, Fr. in and acceffble.] Not to 
be reached; not to be approached. 

Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inaccejfible , 

Under the (hade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and negleift the creeping hours of time. Shakefpeare. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower 
form, are inaccejfible to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

There fhall we clearly fee the ends and ufes of thefe things, 
which here were either too fubtile for us to penetrate, or too 
remote and inaccejfible for us to come to any diftincSl view of. 

Pay on the Creation. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether inaccejfible ; 
and that an eafy way may be found to it, ’tis to confider nature 
and to copy her. Dryden. 

Inaccuracy, n.f. [from inaccurate.] Want of exa£lnefs. 

Inaccurate, adj. [in and accurate.] Not exadl; not accu¬ 
rate. It is ufed fometimes of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

InaCtion. n.f. [Inadiion , Fr. in and aStion.] Ceffation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more like a dream 
to me, than thofe which are prefent: I lie in a refrefhing kind 
of inadlion. & n . 

Inactive. [in and aftive.] Not bufy; not diligent; 
idle; indolent; fluggifh. 

Ina'ctively. adv. [from inactive .] Idly; without labour; 
without motion ; fluggifhly. 

In feafons oFperfea freedom, mark how your fon fpends 
his time ; whether he inadiively loiters it away, when left to 
his own inclination. r , 

Wi-rViTY. n.f. [in and activity.] Idienefs; reft; fluggTih- 

A doflrine which manifeSIy tends to difeourage the endea- 
vours of men, to introduce a lazy inactivity, and negleft of 

H °VZI meanS lM gr - C K- Rogers’s Hermans. 

irtue, conceal d within our breaft. 

Is inadlivity at beft. ? .- 

W^uate ^ [» and adaquatus ,, Latin.] Not equTl to 

the purpofe; defedive; falling below the due proportion. 

Remorfe for vice 

ixru or P a ^ inadequate in price, 

What farther means can reafon now dired ? Drvden 

Inadequate ,deas are fuch, which are but a partial or incom 

ferred rePrefentat ‘° n0f th0fcarChet >' pes to which they are re- 
^ [from ****** 

qulilf P ° res they may dther exai »y fill, or but inade- 

WdIeT”: £ "Jiff™ 1 ™"' Ffench > fr o mlZt 

I. Carelefthefsj negligence; inattention. 

which h^ve taken their firft 7^1 g f at and h .oavy fcandals, 
indiferetion L n e on X ^ rom ^ ome inadvertence or 
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inadvertencies , are infinitely preferrable to the works of an in¬ 
ferior kind of author, which are ferupuloufly exa£t. Addifon . 

Inadve'rtent. adj. [in and advertens , Latin.] Negligent5 
carelefs. 

Inadvertently, adv. [from inadvertent.] Carelefly; ne¬ 
gligently. b 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fen of Circe and Ulyfies, 
who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a fifh inadver¬ 
tently. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey* 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground. Clarifja . 

Ina'lienable. adj. [in and alienable.] That cannot be alie¬ 


nated. 

Inalime'ntal. adj. [in and alimental.] Affording no 
rifhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment; and the 
making of things inalimental to be become alimental, may be 
an experiment of great profit for making new vi£tual. Bacon . 

Inami'ssible. adj. [i inamijfible, French; in and atniffum^ Lat] 
Not to be loft. 

Thefe advantages are inamijfible . Hamtnond. 

Ina'ne. adj. [inanisi Latin.] Empty; void. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, beyond 
the confines of the world. Locke. 

To Inanimate, v. a. [in and animo, Latin.] To animate ; 
to quicken. This word is not in ufe. 

There’s a kind of world remaining ftill. 

Though file which did inanimate and fill 

The world be gone ; yet in this laft: long night 

Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. Donne. 

Inanimate, ladj. [in animat us ^ Latin; inanime , French.] 

InaVimated. ) Void of life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome degree kin¬ 
dled ; but inanimate bodies have their fpirits no whit inflamed. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory . 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r. 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenflble qualities are not inherent in the 
inanimate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
ner ^es. _ Bentley. 

I hey can neither fubfift nor be produced by the powers of 
mechanifm ; for both require the conftant influence of a prin¬ 
ciple different from that which governs the inanimated part of 
the univerfe. Cheyne's Phil. Prin . 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall. 

And leave inanimate the naked wall. 

Still in thy feng fhould vanquifh’d France appear. Pope. 

Inanition, n.f [inanition, Fr. inanis, Lat.] Emptinefs of body: 
want of fulnefs in the veffels of the animal. 

V eaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too great ful- 
nefs in the beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end 
of the difeafe. _ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

n \f\ [from mams, Latin.] Emptinefs; void fpace. 

1 his opinion excludes all fuch inanity , and admits no va- 
ciut'es but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but 

• i* 6 *^ er t ^ 1an and muff touch the corporal parts 

Which thofe vacuities divide. Digb on 

In appetency. n.J. l„, and appetentla, Latin ] Want of fto- 
mach or appetite. 

lN paS 7 ufe E ' ^ [ " and apPlkMe ] N0t tob£ pUt t0 a 

lN Wen«r^ c f ‘ Fr ' “ and ° PplUaiim l 

KWrable. adj. [in and art, Latin.] Not capable of til- 

To In a'rch. V. a. [in and arch.] D ‘ cJ ' 

Jz rchi "f- iS , a method of S raftin S> which is commonly 
called grafting by approach. This method of uraftino- is ufed 

When tne ftock and the tree may be joined : tfke the branch 
you would march and, having fitted it to that part of the ftock 
where you .n,end to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one fide about three inches in lenmh - after the fame™ 
cut the ftock or branch in the placfwhere the Jaft is 77" 

meet^ T Y ^ CqUally t0gCther th§at the fa P 

a n^h^Tock’ andmak " 

the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the emlrt ^fll 
clofely un te with the ftock , Wl11 morc 

together, tie them ; fc fe" 

to prevent the air from entering to dry the wou h nd raft ‘ n n ^ 
from getting in to rot the ftock: you IhouTd fix ’ ft t ^ 
the ground, to which that part of the flock " 11 - 7 ke ,nto 
fhould be fattened, to prevent the winrf 7’^ 7 th * graft ’ 
afunder. In this manner thev Lrm 7° mbrea ^g ‘h™ 
months, in which time thev wnil he ft'remain about four 
the graft may then be cut from L fu * CIentl y united ; and 
flope it off clofe to the ftoclT anS obfervi ''gto 

frefli grafting clay. The C Cr l , he J 01ne <f parts with 

April or May, and iscomm P l a ^ wa ys performed in 

ties, jafmines, walnuts fir^^nd 5 ^ 1 ^ U P° n . oran S es » 


nou- 
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Inartx'cvlate. 
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Itf ARTICULATE, adj. [inart icule^ Fr. in and articulate.] Not 
uttered with diflindnefs like that of the fyllables of human 
fpeech. 

Obferve what inarticulate founds refemble any of the parti¬ 
cular letters. Wilkinss Math. Magic . 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a fenfe of 
devotion; as our folemn mufick, which is inarticulate poefy, 
does in churches. Dryden. 

Inarticulately, adv. [from inarticulate .] Not diflin&ly. 
Inarticulateness, n. f [from inarticulate. ] Confufion of 
founds ; want of diftindnefs in pronouncing. 

Inartificial, adj. [in and artificial .3 Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effects ; and it may be thought 
inartificial to make it the caufe alfo. Decay of Piety. 

Inartifi'cially. adv. [from inartificial.’] Without art; in 
a manner contrary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, 
when its affected by thofe of a felf-denying profeflion. Collier. 
Inatte'ntion. n.f. [inattention^ Fr. in and attention.] Dif- 
regard ; negligence; negle£l. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of the mi- 
niftry, or hear with fuch inattention or contempt as renders 
them of little effe£l. Rogers's Sermons. 

We fee a ffrange inattention to this moft important pro- 
fpedt. Rogers's Sermons . 

Novel lays attraft our ravifh’d ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope . 

Inattr'ntive. adj. [in and attentive.] Carelefs; negligent; 
regardlefs. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of paflions, we fhall pro¬ 
cure an unfteady and inattentive habit. Watts. 

Inau'dible. adj . [in and audible.'] Not to be heard; void of 
found. 

Let’s take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ll decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakefpeare . 

To Inaugurate, v. a. [inauguro , Latin.] To confecrate; 
to inveft with a new office by folemn rites; to begin with good 
omens; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate their favours, 
that they may appear a&s as well of the time as of the 
will. Wotton. 

Inauguration, n.f. [ inauguration , Fr. inauguro , Latin. ] 
Inveftiture by folemn rites. 

The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his inauguration , to 
obferve thcfe things inviolable. Howel's Vocal Forrejl. 

At his regal inauguration his old father refigned the kingdom 
to him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inaura'tion. n fi. [ inauro , Latin.] The adt of gilding or 
covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner ; but 
fome fort of their inauration , or gilding, muff have been much 
dearer than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Inauspicious, adj. [in and atfpicious .] Ill-omened; un¬ 

lucky; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

I will fet up my everlafting reft; 

And fhake the yoke of inaufpicious ftars 

From this world-wearied flefh. Sbakef. Rom. and Juliet. 

Though heaven’s inaufpicious eye 
Lay black on love’s nativity, 

Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; 

Beauty, fmiles, and love fhall live. Crajhau). 

The ftars feel not the difeafes their inaufpicious influence 
produces. Boyle. 

With inaufpicious love a wretched fwain 
Purfu’d the faireft nymph of all the plain ; 

She plung’d him hopelefs in a deep defpair. Dryden. 

Inbe'ing. n.f [in and being.] Inherence; infeparablenefs. 
When we fay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, thefe are 
proper or inherent modes; for they have a fort of inbeing in 
the fubftance itfelf, and do not arife from the addition of any 
other fubftance to it. _ W Qiti ' 

Inborn, adj. [in and born.] Innate; implanted by nature. 

Led by fenfe of good. 

Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 

All paflions being inborn with us, we are almoft equally 
judges of them. Dryden. 

Some Carolina, to heaven’s di&ates true. 

Thy inborn worth with confcious eyes fhall fee. 

And flight th’ imperial diadem for thee. Addifon. 

Inbre'athed. adj. [in and breath.} Infpired; infufed by in- 
fpiration. 

Bleft pair of fyrens, pledges of heav’n's joy. 

Sphere-born harmonious fillers, voice and verfe. 

Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 

Dead things with inbreath'd fenfe able to pierce. Milton. 
Inbred, adj. [in and bred.] Produced within; hatched or 
generated within. 
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My inbred enemy 

Forth iflu d. Milton's Paradife Lofl l " 

A man thinks better of his children than they deferve- 'h' 
there is an impulfe of tendernefs, and there muff be fo ^ 
efteem for the fetting of that inbred affeaion at work. L’Efh 
But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; ’ T ' 

And inbred worth doth boafting valour flight. Dr d 
To Inca'ge. v.a. [in and cage.] Tocoop°up; to fliunT’ 
to confine in a cage, or any narrow fpace. 

And yet imaged in fo fmall a verge, 

Thy wafte is no whit lefler than thy lord’s. Shake/. R ft 
It made my imprifonment a pleafure; 

Ay, fuch a pleafure as imaged birds 
Conceive. Shakefpeare's Henry VI 

Incale'scence. 7 n.f [incalefico , Latin.] The ftate of 4w- 
Incale'scency. ) ingwarm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is 
a fober incalefcence , and regulated eftuation from wine. Brown 
The oil preferves the ends of the bones from imalefcency , which 
they, being folid bodies, would neceflarily contrad from afwift 
motion. Ray on the Creation. 

Incantation, n f [incantation^Y r . incant 0, Lat,] Charms 
uttered by finging ; enchantment. 

My ancient incantations are too weak. 

And hell too ftrong. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by that her 
incantation , became the fubje£l of labour, forrow, and death. 

Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, 
and transforming themfelves into other bodies, are reported to 
be wrought, not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anoint¬ 
ing themfelves all over, move a man to think that thefe fables 
are the effe&s of imagination; for ointments, if laid on any 
thing thick, by flopping of the pores, fhut in the vapours, and 
fend them to the head extremely. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

The name of a city being difeovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms 
and incantations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The nuptial rights his outrage ftrait attends ; 

The dow’r defir’d is his transfigur’d friends : 

The incantation backward fhe repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what fhe did, defeats. Garth. 

The commands which our religion hath impofed on its fol¬ 
lowers are not like the abfurd ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the 
frivolous rites of their initiations and worfhip, that might look 
like incantations and magick,but had no tendency to make man¬ 
kind the happier. Bentleys Sermons. 

Inca'ntatoR-Y. adj. [from incanto , Latin.] Dealing by en¬ 
chantment; magical. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like man - 
tatory impoftors, daily delude them. Brown's Vtdg. Errours. 
ToInca'nton. v.a. [in and canton .] To unite to a canton 
or feparate community. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propofed the incor¬ 
porating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman cathdficks, fear¬ 
ing the proteftant intereft, propofed the incantoning of Con- 
ftance as a counterpoife. Addifon on Italy. 

Incapability. 7 n.f [from incapable.] Inability natural; 
Inca'pableness. ) difqualification legal. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapability in 
yourfelf to the fervice. Suckling, 

Inca'pable. adj. [; incapable , Fr. in and capable.] 

1. Wanting power; wanting underftanding; unable to compre¬ 
hend, learn, or underftand. 

Incapable and fhallow innocents ! 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. Sbakefp. 

2. Not able to receive any thing. 

Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the command, thought 
himfelf incapable of reparation. Clarendon. 

3. Unable; not equal to any thing. 

Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reafonable affairs ? Is he not flupid 
With age ? Shakef. Winter's fait. 

4. Difqualified by law. . , 

Their lands are almoft entirely taken from them, an" t fit 
are rendered incapable of purchafing any more. f'-L 

5. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man is incapable 0 e 
hood, or incapable of generofity, or of any thing go° 

bad. r r .„|j 

adj . [in and capacious.] Narrow; of Miai 

ntem:. . jor-pe 

Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot en ^ 
their thoughts to take in any great compafs o 
things. XT . 

Incapa'ciousness. n.f [from incapacious.] Narro 
want of containing fpace. 

To Incapacitate, v.a. [in and capacitate.] 

1, To difable; to weaken. : n t he 

Nothing of confequence fhould be left to be 0 
laft incapacitating hours of life. 2< fo 
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irl. nf ftria religion knew; 


Numa the rites of ftridl religion 


Prior. 



Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elfe ignorance 
and incapacity of eftimating his worth. Govern, of theTonguc. 

The inactivity of the foul is its incapacity to be moved with 

To Incarcerate, v.a. [ incarccro , Latin.] To imprifon; 
to confine. It is ufed in the Scots law to denote impnfoning 
or confining in a gaol; otherwife it is feldom found. 

The peftilent contagion may be propagated by thofe denle 
bodies, that eafily incarcerate the infe&ed air; as woollen 
cloaths Harvey on Confumptions. 

Incarceration, n.f [ from incarcerate. ] Imprifonment; 

confinement. -inn, 

ToInca'rn. v.a. [ incarno , Latin] To cover with neln. 

The flefh will foon arife in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceffary, and incarn it. Wifeman. 

T ° ^rhe flough came off, and the ulcer happily incar ned. Wifem. fadtion can bQnon&uwxs. 
To Incarnadine, v. a. [ incarnadine , Fr. incarnadino , pale red* - firp ^ ’ 

Italian.] To dye red. This word I find only once. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardine , 

Making the green one red. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Inc a'rnate. v.a. [incarner,Yx. incarno, L atin.] 

1. To cloath with flefh ; to embody with flefh. 

I, who erfl contended 

With gods to fit the higheft, am now conflrain’d 
Into a heart, and mix with beflial flime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

IncaRnate. participial adj.. [incarnate Ex. from the verb.] 

1. Cloathcd with flefh; embodied in flefh. 

Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf, in the perfon of 
the foil, is incarnate , and hath taken to itfelf flefh. Hooker. 

They fay he cried out of women. 

—Yes, that he did, and faid they were devils incarnate. Shak. 

A moft wife fufficient means of redemption and falvation, 
by the latisfadlory death and obedience of the incarnate fon of 
God, Jefus Chrift, God bleffed for ever. Sanclerfon. 

Here flialt thou fit incarnate , here (halt reign 
Both God and man. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. iii. 

2 . It may be doubted whether Swift underflood this word. 

But he’s pofteft. 

Incarnate with a thoufand imps. Swift. 

3. I11 Scotland incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep 
red colour, from its refemblance to a flefh colour. 

Incarna'tion. n.f. [ incarnation , Fr. from incarnate.] 

1. The adl of afluming body. 

We muft beware we exclude not the nature of God from 
incarnation , and fo make the fon of God incarnate not to be 
very God. . _ Hooker. 

Upon the annunciation, or our Lady-day, meditate on the 
incarnation of our bleffed Saviour. Baylor s Guide to Devotion. 

2 . The ftate of breeding flefh. 

The pulfation under the cicatrix proceeded from the too lax 
incarnation of the wound. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Inc a rnative. n. f. [incarnatifYx. from imam.] A medicine 
that generates flefh. 

I deterged the abfeefs, and incarned by the common incar - 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Inca'se. v.a. [in and cafe.] To cover; to inclofe; to 
inwrap. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe , 

The pillars filver. _ p 0 p e ' s Odyffey. 

Incau'tious. adj. [in and cautious.] Unwary; negligent; 
heedlefs. 

His rhetorical expreflions may eafily captivate any incautious 

, read f‘ , . Kcil again]} Burnet. 

Incau tiously. adv. [from incautious.] Unwarily; heed- 
lefly; negligently. ] 

A fpecies of palfy invades fuch as incautioufiy expofe them- 
felyes to the morning air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Incendiary, n.f. [ tncendtarius , from incendo^ Latin ; incen- 
diaire , t rench.] 

1 ‘ b ^ e who fets houfes ox towns on fire in malice or for rob- 

2. One who inflames faftions, or promotes quarrels. 

Nor could any order be obtained impartially to examine im¬ 
pudent tncendiaries. K 

and nilX" °r fig Tr a ?i dl ? na ion» who arethe inters 
the utmoft'deleftafion! ° ’ Cann0t ^ "** ded 

.. drove them out ™iz di ’ a 7 :z 

I'ncense. V r r:_ dr..-_ , Bentley s Sermons. 


pefts of commonweals. 

"PeZes’efh [ /? t ?^ 3 tMng burnt 

rtumes exhaled by fire in honour of fome god or goddefs. J 


hcenfes them to fend deftrudtion. Shakeff. Julius Ccefar. 

1 i/’eainft yourfelf you be incern d, we II put you, 

Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. Shakef. 

He is attended with a defp rate train, 

St »• W * 

t. “*">■ «-”> viil 

Foul idolatries and other faults, 

Heao’d to the popular fum, will fo incenfe .. 

God as to leave them. Milton’s Parad.fi Lofl, b. xu. 

How could my pious fon thy pow r incenfe? 

Or what,"alas! is vanquilh’d Troy’s offence ? Dryden s Mn. 
Ince'nsement. n.f. [from incenfe.\ Rage; heat; 

His incenfiment at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif- 
faftion can be none but by pangs of_dcath. . Sbahfreare. 

Latin.] The ad of kindling; the 

ftate of being on fire. . , 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decoaing ; and fubtile or windy 
fpirits are taken ofF by incenfion or evaporation: < Bacon. , 

Ince'nsor. n.f [Latin.] A kindler of anger; an inflamer 

of paflions. -re 

Many priefts were impetuous and importunate incenjors ot 

the rage- _ . Wayward 

Ince'nsory. n.f. [from incenfe.] The veffel in which incenfe 
is burnt and offered. _ . Amfworth. 

Incentive, n.f. [ incentivum , Latin.] 
j. That which kindles. 

Their unreafonable feverity was not the lean: incentive , that 
blew up into thofe flames the fparks of difcontent. K. Chai les. 

2. That which provokes; that which encourages; incitement; 
motive; encouragement; fpur. It is ufed of that which in¬ 
cites, whether to good or ill. 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanv. Scepf. 

Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more prefling 
motives, more powerful incentives to charity, than thefe, that 
we fhall be judged by it at the laft dreadful day. Atterbury. 

It encourages fpeculative perfons, with all the incentives of 
place, profit, and preferment. Addifon s Freeholder . 

Ince'ntive. adj . Inciting; encouraging. 

Competency is the moft incentive to induflry: too little 
makes men defperate, and too much carelefs. Decay of Piety. 
Ince'ption. n.f. [inceptio, Latin.] Beginning, 

The inception of putrefadlion hath in it a maturation. Bac. 
Incentive, adj. [i inceptivus , Latin.] Noting beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive propofition, as, the fogs vanifh as 
the fun rifes; but the fogs have not yet begun to vanifh, there¬ 
fore the fun is not yet rifen. Lccke. 

InceRtor. n.f. [Latin.] A beginner; one who is in his ru¬ 
diments. 

Incera'tion. n.f [incero, Latin.] The a£l of covering with 
wax. Dift. 

Ince'rtitude. n.f [ incertitude , Fr. incertitudo , Lat.] Un¬ 
certainty; doubtfulnefs. 

Ince'ssant. adj. [in and ceffans y Latin.] Unceaflng; unin¬ 
termitted; continual; uninterrupted. 

Raging wind blows up incefjant fhow’rs ; 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. Shakef H. VI. 

The incejfant weeping of my wife. 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shakefpeare , 

If, by pray’r 

Incejfant , I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my afliduous cries. Milt. Parad. lojl. 

In form, a herald of the king fhe fliesy 
From peer to peer, and thus incejfant cries. Pope's Odyff. 
Incessantly, adv. [from incejfant.] Without intermiflion; 
continually. 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wafh themfelves incejfantly. Fairy Queen. 

Who reads 

InceJJantly , and to his reading brings not 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
The Chriftians, who carried their religion through fo many 
perfecutions, were incejfantly comforting one another with the 

T-vrrSonJ? and , hi r ft0Ty ° f our Saviour and his apoftlcs. Addifon. 
INCLbr. n.f [ incejle , French; incejlun h Latin.] Unnatural 
and criminal conjunaion of perfons within degrees prohi- 


Is’t not a kind of incejl to take life 
From thine own filler’s fhame ? Shakef. Mcaf for Me afire . 
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He who entered in the firft a&, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of Tyre, muft not be in danger in the fifth act of com¬ 
mitting inceji with his daughter. Dryderis Dufrejnoy . 

Incestuous, adj. [ inceftueux , French.] Guilty of inceft; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 

That art incejiuous. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

We may eafily guefs with what impatience the world would 
have heard an incejiuous Herod difcourfing of chaftity. South. 
Ere you reach to this incejiuous love, 

You muft divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 

Ince stuously. adv. [from incejiuous .] With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to iEolus, god of 
the winds, loved each other incejiuoujly. Dryden. 

INCH, n.f [ince, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 
i: A meafure of length fuppofed equal to three grains of barley 
laid end to end ; the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy- 
fecond. Holder on Lime. 

2. A proverbial name for a fmall quantity. 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 

They 11 give him death by inches. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As in lafting, fo in length is man, 

Contra&ed to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it fodefirable a condition to confume by inches , and lofe 
one’s blood by drops ? Collier. 

He Ihould never mifs, in all his race, 

Of time one minute, or one inch of fpace. Blackmore. 
The commons were growing by degrees into power and 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch . Sw. 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. Shakefp. 
To Inch. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular ; 

He gets too far into the foldiers graces, 

And inches out my mafter. Dryden’s Cleomenes . 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give fparingly. Ainjw. 

To Inch. v. n. To advance or retire a little at a time. 
I'nched. adj. [with a word of number before it.] Containing 

inches in length or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
/ over four inched bridges. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I'nchipin. n.f. Some of the infide of a deer. Ainfworth. 
Tnchmeal. n.f. [inch and meal.'] A piece an inch long. 

All th’ infections that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, onProfpero fall, and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe ! S ha kef Tempefi. 

To r nchoate. v.a. [ inchoo , Latin.] To begin; to com¬ 
mence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfeCt, nor a fubftance inchoate , or 
in the way of perfection. Raleigh’s Hiji. of the World. 

Inchoa'tion. n.f. [inchoatus , Lat.] Inception; beginning. 

It difeerneth of four kinds of caufes ; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ftellionate, and the inchoations or middle aCts towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon s Henry VII. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe parts would 
be looked upon as the firft inchoation of them, which yet would 
be but their reviving. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 'nchqative. adj. [ inchoative , Fr. inchoativus , Latin.] In¬ 
ceptive ; noting inchoation or beginning. 

To Inci'de. v.a. [from incido, to cut, Latin.] 

Medicines are faid to incide which confift of pointed and 
fharp particles ; as acids, and moft falts, by which the parti¬ 
cles of other bodies are divided from one another: thus fome 
expeClorating medicines are faid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

Quincy. 

The menfes are promoted by all faponaceous fubftances, 
which incide the mucus in the firft pafiages. Arbuthnot. 

Incidence. l n r [incido, to fall, Latin ; incidence , French.] 
Incidency. 5 J L 5 J 

1. The direction with which one body ftrikes upon another, 

and the angle made by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence. In the occurfions of two moving 
bodies, their incidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as 
their directions or lines of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of contaCt. Qyincy. 

In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence , from the ob- 
jeCt to the glafs, and from the glafs to the eye. Bacon. 

In equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of re¬ 
fractions, whether it be that fome of the incident rays are re- 
fraCted more and others lefs conftantly, or one and the fame 
ray is by refraCtion difturbed. Newton s Opt. 

The permanent whitenefs argues, that in like incidences of 
the rays there is no fuch reparation of the emerging rays. Newt. 

He enjoys his happy ftate moft when he communicates it, 
and receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from 
the direCt incidency of his happinefs. Norris. 

2 . [ Incidcns , Latin.] Accident; hap; cafualty. 

What incidency thou do’ft guefs of harm declare, 

Is creeping towards me. Shakefpeare’s Winter s "Tale. 
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INCIDENT, adj. [ incident , Fr. incidens , Latin ] 

afuaI , ; *° rtldtous i occafional; happening accidentally * f,|i 
mg in befide the main defign ; happening befide expeditin ' 
As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is difpofedIf u 
general laws, fo likewife mens rarer incident neceflitiec j 
utilities Ihould be with fpecial equity confidered. pi * nd 
I would note in children not only their articulate anfw. 
but likewife fmiles and frowns upon incident occafions IV 
. In a complex propofition the predicate or fubjeft is LT' 
times made complex by the pronouns who, which whnr" 
whom, &c. which make another propofition : as, every ml*’ 
who is pious, Ihall be faved : Julius, whofe fur name was C»* 
ar » overcame Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent W 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called the nrim 
or chief, and the additional propofition is called an ' incidlL 
propofition. vy * 

2. Happening; apt to happen. atU ' 

Conftancy is fuch a liability and firmnefs of friendfhin „ 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through pa fli on 
incident to human nature, a man may be fometimes guilty 

T' ° * . . South’s Sermon <• 

Incident, n.f. [incident, Fr. from the adjeaive] Somethin^ 
happening befide the main defign; cafualty. b 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 
lawfulnefs Bacon’s holy War 

Ino perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign. Dryden’ s Duf re f m 

Incidental, adj. Incident; cafual; happening by chance • 
not intended; not deliberate. 7 * 

The fatisfa&ion you received from thofe incidental difeourfes 
which we have wandered into. Milton 

By fome religious duties fcarce appear to be regarded at all* 
and by others only as an incidental bufinefs, to be done when 
they have nothing elfe to do. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Incidentally, adv. [from incidental.] Befide the main de¬ 
fign; occafionally. 

Thefe general rules are but occafionally and incidentaly men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifeft unto us a former than 
to lay upon us a new obligation. Sanderfon. 

I treat either purpofely or incidentally of colours. Boyle. 
Fncidently. adv. [from incident.] Occafionally; by the 
bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongft the judges what Ihould be 
done for the king himfelf, who was attainted ; but refolved 
that the crown takes away defers. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Inci'nerate. v.a. [in and cineres, Latin.] To burn to 
allies. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, and then 
maketh fragile; and laftly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, then black 
and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Thefe dregs ftick in the capillar infertions of the ftomach, 
and are foon incinerated and calcined into fuch falts which pro¬ 
duce coughs. Harvey on Confmptions. 

Incineration, n. f [incineration, Fr. from incinerate.] The 
a< 5 t of burning any thing to allies. 

I obferved in the fixt fait of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a tafte not unlike common fait, and very 
differing from the cauftick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by 
incineration. Boyle. 

Incircumspe'ction. n.f [in and circumfpeSlion.] Want of 
caution ; want of heed. 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby he more eafily 
led away the incircurnfpeftion of their belief. Brown’s Vul. Err. 
Inci'sed. adj. [ineijer, Fr. incifus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting : as, an incifed wound. 

I brought the ineijed lips together. Wife man’s Surgery. 

Inci'sion. n.f. [incifion, Fr. incifio, Latin.] 

1. A cut; a wound made with a fharp inftrument. Generally 
ufed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifion for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. Shakefpeare. 
God help thee, fhallow man: God make incifion in thee, 
thou art raw. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the admiffion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifms of 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the’ dew of heaven, 
or the refrefhments of a fhower. South's Sermons. 

A fmall incifion knife is more handy than a larger for opening 
the bag. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Divifion of vifeofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incifion of the more vifeous 
humours, and making them more fluid, and cutting between 
them and the part; as is found in nitrous water, which fcour- 
eth linen cloth. Bacon’s Nat. Hjt» 

Inci'sive. adj. [incifif, Fr. from incifus, Latin.] Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcles will cohere by being preci¬ 
pitated together, and be deftroyed by the eftufion of very 
piercing and incifive liquors. sioy>t. 

_ Inci’sor. 
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Inci'sor. n.f [jncifor, Latin.] Cutter; tooth in the forepart 
[incif.re, French.] Having the quality,of 

Imci'sure. n.f. [mifura, Latin.] A cut; an aperture. 

In fome creatures it is wide, in fome narrow, in fome with 
a deep incifure up into the head, for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eafy comminuting of hard food. 

Derharns Phyfico-ThcoLogy. 

Incita'tion. n.f [incitatio, Latin.] Incitement; incentive; 

motive; impulfe. . . ... , c 

Dr. Ridley, inhistra&of magnetical bodies, defines mag- 
netical attra&ion to be a natural incitation and difpofition con¬ 
forming unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical body 
unto another. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The multitude of objetfs do proportionably multiply both 
the poflibilities and incitations. Governm. of the Longue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the other 
p2flions to act with the utmoft impetuofity. Decay of Piety. 

To INCITE, v. a. [incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.] To ftir up; to pulh 
forward in a purpofe ; to animate ; to fpur ; to urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence Ihall incite us to ? Shakef H. V. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite *; 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d.father’s right. Shakefpeare. 
Antiochus, when he incited Prufias to join in war, fet before 
him the greatnefs of the Romans, comparing it to a fire, that 
took and fpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

The.principles of nature and commpn reafon, which in all 
difficulties, where prudence or courage are required, do rather 
incite us to fly for affiftance to a Angle perfon than a multi¬ 
tude. Swift. 

Incitement, n.f [from incite.] Motive; incentive; im¬ 
pulfe ; inciting power. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, having fuch 
incitements to make him defirous of all furtherances unto his 
caufe, could efpy in the whole feripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the leaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

A perfon fent hither by fome good providence, to be the 
occafion and incitement of great good to this ifland. Milton. 

If thou muft reform the ftubbom times. 

From the long records of diftant agp 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope’s Statius. 

Inci'.vil. adj. [incivil,¥r.] Unpolilhed. See Uncivil. 

Incivi'lity. n.f. [incivilite, Fr. in and civility.] 

1. Want of courtefy; rudenefs. 

He does offend againft that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehenfjoijs ol mankind, whether true or not, 
which is the greateft incivility. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

2. Act of rudenefs. 

Abftain from diffojute laughter, uncomely jefts, loud talk¬ 
ing and jeering, which, in civil account, are called indecen¬ 
cies and incivilities. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Incle'mency. n.f [hjclemence,¥r. inclementia, Latin.] Un- 
mercifulncfs; cruelty; feverity; harftmefs; roughnefs. 

And though by tempefts of the prize bereft^ 

In heaven’s inclemency lome eafe we find : 

Our foes we vanquish'd by our valour left. Dryden. 

In cl EM ENT- adj. [in and demens, Latin.] Unmerciful; un- 
pnying; void of tendernefs; harfti. 

? T each us further by what means to Ihun 
Th’ inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. Milton 
I ftand 

Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land: 

Propitious to my wants, a veil fupply, 

To guard the wretched from th* inclement Iky. P ote 

Inclinable, adj. [inclinabilis, Latin.] ^ 

'■ Si by of wi " ; fevourably dirpofed; willin s > 

leople are not always inclinable to the beft. Stenfer 

A marvd it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
hole fci ipture nothing which might breed a probable opinion, 
t at divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker 

I he gall and bitternefs of certain mens writings, who fpared 
im htt e, him, for their fakes, the lefs inclinable to that 

truth which he himfelf Ihould have honoured T-j 

Delire, Looker. 

Inclinable now grown to touch or tafte, 

e, ' e ' MiUmh W- 

. hich a cruft naturally fell, then it was n 1 1 

mcnMe to fall this thoufaml years than the Lft but' If ^ 

'• "Tendency towa^s [ any ^int' ^ 

-i he to W o 0 I ,eTnoth e e n r S a f f qUa! ' y f :the **- 

that is another after refraftion which they had before • 

dia^ 6 md ' naUm ° f half a de 2 ree anfwering to thet „>s 

Neivton’s Opt. 


I ^ 

2. Natural aptnefs. .... ... 

Though moft of the thick woods are grubbed up unce tne 
promontory has been cultivated, there are ftill many fpots of 
it which Ihew the natural inclination of the foil leans that 
way. _ _ . Addifon. 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable difpofition ; incipi’ent delire. 

T he king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or inclination 
to the marriage. Clarendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it for fuch: for otherwife how fhould they fo often 
plead and reft in the honeft and well-inclined difpofition of 
their minds, when they are juftly charged with an a&ual non¬ 
performance of the law. South’s Sermons . 

4. Love; affection. 

We have had few knowing painters, becaufe of thelittle 
inclination which princes, have for painting. Dryden. 

5. Difpofition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of O&avia, her years, 

Her inclination. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopairu. 

6 . T he tendency of the,magnetical needle to the Eaft or Weft. 

_y. [In pharmacy.] The adt by which a clear liquor is poured 

off from fome fteces or fediment by only ftooping the veflel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy. 

Incli'natory. adj. [from incline.] Having a quality of in¬ 
clining to one or other; 

If that inclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that end which before was elevated will then 
decline. Braun’s Vulgar Errours. 

InclFnatorily. adv. [from inclinatory.] Obliquely; with 
inclination to one fide or the other; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclin at orily, or fomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, toward the eaftern or weftern points, 
they difeover fome verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

To INCLFNE. v.n. [findino, Latin; inclincr, Fr.] 

1. To bend ; to lean ; to tend towards any part. 

Her houfe inclineth unto death, and her paths unto the 

Prov.ii. 18. 

Still to this place 

My heart inclines, ftill hither turn my eyes ; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 

2. To be favourably difpofed tp; to feel delne beginning. 

Doth his majdfty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

-He feems indifferent; 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part. Shak. H. V. 

To Incli'ne. v.a. 

1. To give a tendency or dire&ion to any place or ftate. 

1 he timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling with folt flumb’rous weight, inclines 

Mltmi 

• 1 * 1US far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. Pope: 

A tow’ring ftru&ure to the palace join’d ; 

To this his Heps the thoughtful prince inclin’d. Pope „ 

2. To turn the defire towards any tiling. 

3. To bend ; to incurvate. 

With due refped my body I inclin’d , 

As to fome being of fuperior kind, 

_And made my court. Dryden’s Flwer and Leaf. 

To Incli p. v. a. [1 n and dip.] To grafp; to indofe; to fur- 
round. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or Iky inclips, 

Tn WwV C ’ th ° U W ' k hak * Shake JP- Ant ' Cleopat. 

To Inclo'uT R " r - lm C f % er ] To fllut “P‘".a closer. 

To Inclo u d. V a. and cloud.] To darken; to obfeure. 

In their thick breaths. 

Rank of grofs diet, Ihall we be indouded , 

And fore d to drink their vapour. Shakefpeare 

To Include, v.a. [includo, Latin.] P 

1. lo inclofe ; to Ihut in. 

2. To comprife; to comprehend. 

1 his defire being recommended to her majefty* it liked her 
to include the fame within one intire leafe. } p*„ 

he marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernaturar and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. P natUra, > a " d 

Inftead of enquiring whether he be a man of virtue the 
queftion is only whether he be a whi S or a torv Ilnr l P \ u 
terms all good and ill qualities are Elided 7 ’ ' 

Inclu sive, adj . [ i „ d u £ French] 

1. Inclofing; encircling. 

O, would that the imlufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 

1 Cnm^ , red ’ h " t . fteel » to fear me to the brain. Shak R TIT 

taken inJthe number ^ and Saturday 

I’ll fearch where ev’ry virtue dwells, 
rom courts tnclufi w dpwn to cells. c 

12 C T . , 

Inqlu SIVELT. 
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Inclusively. adv. [from inclufive.] The thing mentioned 
reckoned into the account. 

Thus much (hall ferve for the feveral periods or growth of 
the common law, until the time of Edward I. ihclufively. Hale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to the lips inclufive y ; and is differenced partly by the organs 
ufed in it, and partly by the manner and degree of articu¬ 
lating. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Incoa'gulabLe. adj. [In and coagulable .] Incapable of con¬ 
cretion. 

JncoexiStence. n.f. [in and co<xiJ1ence] The quality of hot 
exifting together ; non-affociation of exiftence. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which fets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the coexiftence or 
incoexijlence of different ideas in the fame fubjeCI, is, that there 
is no difcoverable connection between any fecondary quality 
and thofe primary qualities it depends on. Locke. 

Inco g, adv. [corrupted by mutilation from incognito , Latin.] 
Unknown; in private. 

But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog, 

Depend upon it, he’ll remain incog. Addifon. 

Inco'gitancy. n.f. [; incogitantia, Latin.] Want of thought. 
One man’s fancies are laws to others, who convey them as 
fuch to their fucceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfe- 
quioufnefs to their incogitancy prefumption. Boyle. 

Next to the ftupid and meerly vegetable ftate of incogitancy, 
we may rank partial and piece-meal confideration. Dec. of Piety. 
Inco'gitative. adj. [in and cogitative .] Wanting the power 
of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, and fen- 
fible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we find ourfelves, 
we will call cogitative and incogitative beings. Locke. 

Inco'gnito. adv. [incognitas, Latin.] In a ftate of conceal¬ 
ment. 

’Twas long ago 

Since gods came down incognito. Prior. 

Incohe rence. \n.f [in and coherence .] 

Incohe'rency. 5 

,i. Want of connexion; incongruity; inconfequence; want of 
dependance of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, {hews the incoherence of the argumentations better than 
A'llogifms. . Locke. 

J Incoherences in matter, and fuppofitions without proofs, put 
handfomely together, are apt to pafs for ftrong reafon. Locke. 
2. Want of cohefion; loofenefs of material parts. 

If plaifter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs and 
incoherence of the parts do both make them eafy to be put into 
motion, and makes the pores they intercept fo fmall, that they 
interrupt not the unity or continuity of the mafs. Boyle. 
Incoherent, adj. [in and coherent ] 

1 . lnconlequential; inconfiftent; having no dependence of one 
part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep, and 
retain the memory ©f them ; but how extravagant and incohe¬ 
rent are they, and how little conformable to the perfection of 
a rational being ! Locke. 

2. Without cohefion ; loofe ; not fixed to each other. 

Had the ftrata of ftone become folid, but the matter where¬ 
of they confift continued lax and incoherent, they had confe- 
quently been as pervious as thofe of marie or gravel. Woodw. 
Incohe'rently. adv. [from incoherent .] Inconfiftently; in- 
confequentially. 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perfon 
confounded with fears, fpeaking irrationally and incoherently. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 
Incolu'mitY. n. f. [incolumitas, Latin.] Safety; fecurity. A 
word very little in ufe. 

The parliament is neceffary to aflert and preferve the na¬ 
tional rights of a people, with the incolumity and welfare of a 
country. How el. 

Incombustibi'lity. n.f. [from incombujhble.] The quality 
of refilling fire fo that it cannot confume. 

The ftone in the Appennines is remarkable for its fhining 
quality, and the amianthus for its incombuflibility. Ray. 

Incombustible, adj. [incombujlible, Fr. in and combujlible .] 
Not to be confumed by fire. 

It agrees in this common quality afcribed unto both, of 
being inccmbujtibh , and not conlumable by fire. Wilkins. 
Incombu'stibleness. n.f. [from incombujlible.] The quality 
of not being wafted by fire. 

Income, n.f. [in and come. ] Revenue; produce of any 
thing. 

Thou who repineft at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greatnefs of his incomes , confider what are frequently the dif- 
xnal confequences of all this. South’s Sermons . 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryden’s Georg. 

St. Gaul has fcarce any lands belonging to it, and little or 
no income but what arifes from its trade : the great fupport of 
this little ftate is its linen manufacture. Addifon on Italy. 
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Notwithftanding the large incomes annexed to fome few of 
her preferments, this church hath in the whole little to fubfift 
°n. , Attirbur y’s Strmms. 

Incommensurability. n.J. [from incommenfurable.\ Th e 
ftate of one thing with refpeCt to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meafure. 
Incommensurable, adj . [French, from in, con , and 
rabilis , Latin ] Not to be reduced to any meafure common 
to both ; not to be meafured together, fuch as that the propor¬ 
tion of one to the other can be told. 

Our deputations about vacuum or fpace, incommeafurdle 
quantities, the infinite divifibility of matter, and eternal dura¬ 
tion, will lead us to fee the weaknefs of our nature. Watts 
Incommensurate, adj ; [in, con, and menfura, Latin.] Not 
admitting one common meafure. 

The diagonal line ahd fide of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
prehenfion, are incommenfurate , are yet commenfurable to the 
infinite comprehenfion of the divine intellect. More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible to thefe three- 
fo we labour to reduce thefe three, though ftriCtly of themfelves 
incommenfurate to one another,- for civil ufe, meafuring the 
greater by the lefs. Holder on Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any greater fpace 
of time may be faid to comprehend a lefs, though the lefs (pace 
be incommenfurate to the greater. Holder on Time. 

To INCOMMODATE. }v. a. [incommodo , Lat. incomtnodtr. 
To INCOMMODE. J Fr.] To be inconvenient to; to 

hinder or embarrafs without very great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged the bull’s 
pardon; but rather than incommode ye, fays he, I’ll re¬ 
move. L’Ef range. 

Although they fometimes moleft and incommode the inhabi¬ 
tants of fome parts, yet the agent, whereby both the one and 
the other is effeded, is of that indifpenfable neceflity to the 
earth and to mankind, that they could not fubfift without it. 

Woodward’s Natural Hiflary, 
Incommo'dious. adj. [ incommodus, Latin. ] Inconvenient; 
vexatious without great mifchief. 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what is fo per¬ 
fect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it? may by fome 
accident be incommodious to a few. Hooker. 

Mens intentions in fpeaking are to be underftood, without 
frequent explanations and incommodious interruptions. Locke. 
Incommo'diously. adv. [from incommodious .] Inconvenient¬ 
ly ; not at eafe. 

Incommo'diousness. n.f [from incommodious. ] Inconve¬ 
nience. 

Difeafes, diforders, and the incommodioufnefs of external na¬ 
ture, are inconfiftent with happinefs. Burnet. 

Incommo'dity. n.f [incommodite, Fr. incommoditas, Latin.] 
Inconvenience; trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity you have conceived 
to be in the common law, which I would have thought moft 
free from all fuch diflike. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ftone, without 
over great charge, or other incommodity, the cheapnefs doth 
make the compound fluff profitable. Bacon. 

By confidering the region and the winds, one might fo caft 
the rooms, which (hall moft need fire, that he fhould little 
fear the incommodity of fmoak. Wotton’s Architrflure. 

Incommunicabi'lity. n.f. [from incommunicable] Thequa- 
lity of not being impartible. 

Incommunicable, adj. [incommunicablejf r. in and communicable.] 
i. Not impartible; not to be made the common right, property, 
or quality of more than one. 

They cannot afk more than I can give, may I but referve 
to myfelf the incommunicable jewel of my conscience. K.Charles. 

Only the God of nature perfe&ly knows her; and light 
without darknefs is the incommunicable claim of him that dwe s 


in light inacceflible. 


Glanv. 


It\vas agreed on both fides, that there was one Supreme 
excellency, which was incommunicable to any creatures. Stilling. 

2 . Not to be expreffed ; not to be told. 

Neither did he treat them with thefe peculiarities ot tavoui 
in the extraordinary difcoveries of the gofpel only, but a o o 
thofe incommunicable revelations of the divine love, in re ere 
to their own perfonal intereft in it. South s Sermons. 

Incommu'nicabLY. adv. [from incommunicable.] mam 
not to be imparted or communicated. „ * j: 

To annihilate is both in reafon, and by the confei , 
vines, as incommunicably the effetf: of a powerdivme, a 
nature, as is creation itfelf. , Hakewdlon Proven * 

Incommu'nicating. adj. [in and communicating.] 

no intercourfe with each other. : u fti c e 

The judgments and admmiftrations of common J 

carry a confonancy one to another, whereby h°th are p 
from that confufion that would enfue, if the * • i e ft a bii{h- 
was by feveral incommunicating hands, or b^rcm LaWt 

Incompa'ct. ydj. [in and exalted.] Not joined* not 

Incompa'cted. 3 cohering. j ^-rmancncy » n 

Salt, fay they, is the bafis of folidity and per 
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„ , bodies without Which the other four elements 
S Se yariouily b.ended, but would remam 

, aii [incomparable, Fr. in and comparable.'] 

Excel]®* above' compare s excellent beyond all competition 

Mv heart would not fuffer me to omit any occaf.on, where- 
bylmight make the incomparable Pamela fee how much ex¬ 
traordinary devotion I bore to her fervice. Sidney. 

‘ a moft incomparable man, breath'd as ft were 

To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shaiefp. Timm 
Her words do Shew her wit incomparable. Shake]. JrL. v 1. 

Now this mafk 

Was cried incomparable, and th’ enfuing night 

Made it a fool and beggar. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

If I could leave this argument of your incomparable beauty, 

I might turn to one which would equally opprefs me with its 

greatnefs. . „ . Z ^' 

Incomparably, adv. [from incomparable. j 
i Beyond comparifon ; without competition. 

A founder it had, whom I think incomparably the wifeft man 
that ever the French church did enjoy, fince the hour it en- 

joyed him. , T 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily to undergo 
any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from the probability of an 
evil incomparably greater. , South’s Sermons. 

2. Excellently; to the higheft degree. A low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pilis, the Fauftina’s, and 
Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably well cut. Addifon on Italy. 
Incompa'ssionate. adj. [in and compajfionate .] Void of pity; 
void of tendernefs. 

Incompatibility, n.f [properly incompetibility, in2.n6.com- 
peto, Latin.] Inconfiftency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility, which hath been 
noted between the vulgar and the fovereign favour. Wotton. 

The reafon of the ftrefs refts not upon the incompetibility of 
cxcefs of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or 
extenfion; but the incompetibility of any multitude to be in¬ 
finite. . Hale. 

Incompatible. [ incompatible, French; rather incompetible, as it 
is fometimes written ; in and competo , Lat.] Inconfiftent with 
fomething elfe; fuch as cannot fubfift or cannot be poffeffed 
together with fomething elfe. 

Fortune and love have ever been fo incompatible, that it is 
no wonder, madam, if, having had fo much of the one for 
you, I have ever found fo little of the other for myfelf. Suckl. 

May not the outward expreflions of love in many good. 
Chriftians be greater to fome other obje<ft than to God ? Or is 
this incompetible with the fincerity of the love of God ? Hamm. 

The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompetible to con- 
V tinued or fuccelfive motion, and depends upon the incompof- 
- fibility of things fucceflive with infinitude. Hale. 

We know thofe colours which have a friendfhip with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible , by mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dry den. 

Senfe I have proved to be incompatible with mere bodies, 
even thofe of the moft compound and elaborate textures. Bent. 
Incompatibly, adv. [for incompetibly, from incompatible.] In¬ 
confiftently. 

Inco'mpetency. n.f. [incompetence, Fr. from incompetent.] In¬ 
ability ; want of adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difeern the motion of a (hadow of a 
dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
us fenfible of the inccmpetency of our eyes to difeern fome mo¬ 
tions of natural bodies incomparably flower than thefe. Boyle. 
Incompetent, adj. [in and competent.] Not fuitable; not 
adequate; not proportionate. In the civil law it denotes fome 
defedt ot right to do any thing. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
to difable their ifliies, upon falfe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. Bacon’s H. VIL 

Every lpeck does not blind a man, nor does every infirmity 
make one unable to difeern, or incompetent to reprove thegroffer 
faults of others. Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiflion you have given me : how I 
have acquitted myfelf of it, muft be left to the opinion of the 
world, in fpight of any proteftation which I can enter againft 
the prefent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dry den. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not the moft 
incompetent judges of facred things. Dryden. 

An equal attradion on all fides of all matter* is juft equai 
to no attratf ion at all; and by this means all the motion in the 
univerfe muft proceed from external impulfe alone, which is 
an incompetent caufe for the formation of a world. Bentley 

lN duly RETENTLY ’ ^ £ from Competent.] Unfuitably; un- 

lN |n|fted E T£ ' *•'" and romyhle.] Not perfea; not 

mL Pl f fe ‘ h u him ‘ n merC >’ t0 account himfclf incomplete and 
maimed without us. Hooker 

', deaS are a P t to im P° fe on ourfelves,^and 

famil?lr,ume° rf’ PC ' C,i% WherC ^ haVe particu,ar and 

Lode , 
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Incompleteness, n.f. [from incomplete.] Imperfe^ion, 

fin The incompletenefs of our feraphick lover s f ha ffi' n f ^’ 'j" 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfadtoring, 

but of an iritire poffeflion. 

TKTrnMPLi'ANCE. n.f. f in and c:ihpliancc. J 

1. Untradablenefs; impradicablenefs ^ ontra d‘? 10 ^^ 3 o r ur 
Self-conceit produces peeviftm'efs arid incOnlpliante of h 
in things “awful and indifferent. Vll tfen’s 

2 ^Confider the vaft disproportion between the worft inconve¬ 

niences that can attend our incompliance With men, and the 
eternal difpleafure of an offended God. 

InCOMPO'SED. adj. [in and cempojed. J Difthrbed; difcom- 

pofed; difordered. . , 

P Somewhat incompofed they are in their trimming, and ex- 

traordinary tender of their yoiing ones. ' 

Incompossibi'lit Y. n.f from mcompojfblej Quality of being 
not poffible but by the negation of deftrudtlon of fomething , 
inconfiftency with fomething. 

The manifold incompatibilities and lubricities of matter Can¬ 
not have the famefitneiles in any modification. d ore. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom¬ 
petible to continued or fucceflive mdtion, ahd depends upon 
the incompatibility of the very nature of things fucceflive or ex- 
tenfive with infinitude, yet that incompatibility is more confpi- 
cuous in diferete quantity, thatafifeth from individuals already 
adually diftinguifhed. Hale’S Origin of Mankind: 

Incompo'ssible. adj. [in, con , and pofjtble .] Not poflible to¬ 
gether ; not poflible but by the negation of fomething elfe. 
Incomprehensibility, n.f [incomprehenfbilite, Fr. from m- 
comprehenfible. ] Unconceivablenefs; fuperiority to human un¬ 
demanding. 

Incomprehensible, adj. [incomprehenfible, Fr. in and compri- 
henfiblc.] 

1. Not to be conceived ; hot fo be fully underftobd. 

His precepts tend to the improving and ptrfe&ing the moft 
valuable part of us, and annexihg incomprehenfible rewards as 
an eternal weight of glory. Hammond. 

One thing more is incomprehenfible in this matter- Locke. 
The laws of vegetation, life, fuftenance, and propagation 
are the arbitrary pleafure of God, and may vary in mah- 
ners incomprehenfible to our imaginations. Bent'ey. 

2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed. 

Prefence every where is the fequel of an infinite and incom¬ 
prehenfible fubftance; for what can be every where but that 
which can no where be comprehended ? Hooker. 

iNCOMPREHE'NsiBLENESs. n.J. [from incomprehenfible .] Un¬ 
conceivablenefs. 

I might argue from God’s ihcomprehek/iblehefs: if we could 
believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it would be impof- 
fible for us to believe God is incomprehenfible. Watts. 

Incomprehensibly, adv. [from incomprehenfible.] In a man¬ 
ner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be affured that the God, of whom and fromi 
whom are all things, is iricomprebehfibly infinite. Locke . 

Incompressible, adj. [Incompretible, Fr. in and compretble.] 
Not capable of being comprefled into lefs fpace. 

Their hardnefs is the reafon why water is incompretible', 
when the air lodged in it is exhaufted. Ckeyhe’s Phil. Prim 
Imcompressibi'lity. n. f [from ificcmpretible.] Incapacity 
to be fqueezed into lefs room. 

Inconcu'rring. adj. [in and concur ] Not concurring. 

They derive effects not only from inconctirring caufes, btit 
things devoid of all efficiency. Broivn’s Vulgar Erroursi 

Inconce'alable. adj. [in arid conceal.] Not to be hid; no i 
to be kept fecret. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves Will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are fon§ of 
earth. BroUjn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Inconceivable, adj. [inconceivable , Fr. in and conceivable.] 
Incomprehenfible; not to be conceived by the mind. 

, ..^ uc ^ are thrift s promifes, divine inconceivable promifes ; a 
bins to be enjoyed to all eternity, and that by way of return 
for a weak obedience of fome few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a fpiritual fubftance ftiould re- 
prefent an extended figure. Locke 

How two ethers can be diffufed through all fpace, one of 
which a« 5 ts upon the other, and by confequence is reaCted upon 
without retarding, fhattering, difperfing, and Confoundincr one 
another s motions, is inconceivable. NeVvtorfs Ort 

^vond c E IVA l LY r ° dV ' [h A ° m ' incon “™ M *'] In a manner be¬ 
yond comprehenfion; to a degree beyond human comprehenfion. 

nhfr u man A takC aratl0I1J d courle to preferve himfelf, 

Wmfeif fU / eS ‘ he en r ranCC ° f * h ° fe ldrer to fccure 

Inco^ce'/tibi^' 0 "^ r" i,vai b more miferable ? South. 
Not to ll r adj : [ ' n and aha P tibk 'i coticeptiis, Latin ] 

wordnotufed 1 ^conceivable. A 

<fcdr mCepiM \ ^ owaa y foch man, that hath flood the 

bc°cornj p ted. etCrna dt " ati ° n ^ould after 

^ Hale s Ortg n of Mankind. 

Inconclu den j . 
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Inconclu'dent. adj. [in and concluded, Latin, j Inferring no 
confequence. 

The depofitions of witnefles themfelves, as being falfe, va¬ 
rious, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Aylijjc's Par ergon. 

Ikconclu'sive. adj. [in and conclufive .] Not enforcing any 
determination of the mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 

Inconclusively, adv. [from inconclufive .] Without any 

fuch evidence as determines the undemanding. 

Inconclu'siveness. n.f. [from inconclufive.] Want of rational 
cogency. 

A man, unlkilful in fyllogifm, at firft hearing, could per¬ 
ceive the weaknefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and 
plaufible difeourfe, wherewith fome others, better (killed in 
fyllogifm, have been milled. Locke. 

Inconco'ct. \adj. [in and conceit.] Unripened ; immature; 

Inconco'cted. ) not fully digefted. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcoft ; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
conco&ion. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

I underftand, remember, and reafon better in my riper 
years than when I was a child, and had my organical parts lefs 
digefted and inconcolted. Hale's Orgin of Mankind . 

Lyconco'ction. n.f. [from inconcoli.] The ftate of being 
indigefted; unripenefs; immaturity. 

The middle adtion, which produceth fuch imperfedl bodies, 
is fitly called inquination, or inconcoRion , which is a kind of 
putrefa&ion. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that (hould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcodt; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
con coition. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Inco'nditr. adj. [inconditus, Lat.] Irregular; rude; unpolifhed. 

Now fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhymes with fuiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 

Jncondi'tional. adj. [in and conditional.'] Without excep¬ 
tion; without limitation ; without ftipulation. 

From that which is but true in a qualified fenfe, an incondi¬ 
tional and abfolute verity is inferred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Incondi'tionate. adj. [in and condition] Not limited ; not 
reftrained by any conditions; abfolute. 

They aferibe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, 
unchangeable, and incondilionate decree of eledtion or repro¬ 
bation. Boyle. 

InconfoRmity. n.f [in and conformity.] Incompliance with 
the practice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter inconfcr- 
mity with the church of Rome was not an extremity where- 
unto we fhould be drawn for a time, but the very mediocrity 
itfelf, wherein they meant we fhould ever continue. Hooker. 

Inconfu'sion. n.f [in and confufion.] Diftindlnefs. 

The caufe of theconfufion in founds, and the inconfufton in 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines, and 
fo there can be no coincidence in the eye; but founds that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs encounter and 
difturb the one the other. Bacon. 

Inco'ngruence. n.f [in and congruence.] Unfuitablenefs; 
want of adaptation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor to the 
pores of the*bodies it touches. . Boyle. 

Incongruity, n.f [incongruity Fr. from incongruous.] 

1. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make ufe of this acknowledgment of the incon¬ 
gruity of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incon¬ 
gruity of the worfhip of them. Stillingfeet. 

2 . Inconfiftency; inconfequence; abfurdity; impropriety. 

To avoid abfurdities and incongruities is the fame law 
eftablifhed for both arts : the painter is not to paint a cloud at 
the bottom of a pidlure, nor the poet to place what is proper 
to the end in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Difagreement of parts; want of fymmetry. 

She, whom after what form foe’er we fee. 

Is difeord and rude incongruity ; 

She, flie is dead, (he’s dead. ^ # Donne. 

Inco'ngruous. adj. [incongru, Fr. in and congruous.] 

i. Unfuitable; not fitting. 

Wifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God as incon¬ 
gruous to a divipe nature, and a difparagement to the 
deity. Stillingfeet. 

■?. Inconfiftent; abfurd. 

Incongruously, adv. [from incongruous.] Improperly; un¬ 
fitly. 

Inconne'xedly. adv. [in and convex.] Without any con¬ 
nexion or dependance. 

Others aferibed hereto, as a caufe, what perhaps but cafual- 
ly or inconnexedly fucceeds. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

Ixco'NSCIONABLE. adj. [in and confcionahle.] Void of the 
fenfe of good and evil; without influence of confcience. 

So inconfcionable are thefe common people, and fo little feel¬ 
ing have they of God, or their own fouls good. Spenfer. 
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In co'n sequence, n.f [inconsequence, Fr. inconfeqimtia Lat 1 
Inconclufivenefs ; want of juft inference. 

This he beftows the name of many fallacies upon : and runs 
on with (hewing the inconfequence of it, as though he did in 
earned believe it were an impertinent anfwer. " &tillingfleet 

Inconsequent, adj. [in and conjequens , Lat J Without juft 
conclufion ; without regular inference. J 

The ground he afiumes is unfound, and his illation from 
thence deduced inconfequcnt. Hakewiil on Providence 

Men reft not in falfe apprehenfions without abfurd and in - 
confequent deductions from fallacious foundations, and mifan- 
prehended mediums, eredting conclufions no way inferible from 
their premifes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inconsiderable, adj. [in and confiderable .J Unworthy 0 f 
notice; unimportant. 

No, I am an inconfiderable fellow, and know nothing. 

Denham's Sophy, 

The mod: inconfiderable of creatures may at fome time or 
other come to revenge itfelf upon the greateft. L'E/lranx. 

Calling my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with 
a thoufand cares, very inconfiderable with refpedt to us, but of 
the greateft importance for them, they appeared, to me worthy 
of my curiofity. Addfin. 

May not planets and cornets perform their motions more 
freely, and with lefs refiftance, in this ethereal medium than 
in any fluid,' which fills all fpace adequately without leaving 
any pores, and by confequence is much denfer than quickfilver 
or gold ? And may not its refiftance be fo (mail as to be inan- 
fiderable ? Newton's Opt. 

If we were under any real fear of the papifts, it would be 
hard to think us fo ftupid not to be equally apprehenfive with 
others, fince we are likely to be the greateft fufferers; but we 
look upon them to be altogether as inconfiderable as the women 
and children. Swift. 

Let no fin appear fmall or inconfiderable by which an almigh¬ 
ty God is offended* and eternal falvation endangered. Rogers. 

Inconsi'derableness. n. f [from inconfiderable.] Small im¬ 
portance. 

To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the inconfide- 
rahlenefs of this (hort dying life, in comparilon of that eternal 
date which remains for us in another life, the confideration of 
a future happinefs is the moft powerful motive. Tillotfon. 

From the confideration of our own fmalnefs and inconjide - 
rablenefs , in refpedt of the greatnefs and fplentlor of thofe glo¬ 
rious heavenly bodies, let us with the holy pfalmift raife up 
our hearts. Ray on the Creation. 

Inconsiderate, adj. [inconfidere, Fr. inconfideratus , Latin.] 

1. Carelefs; thoughtlefs; negligent; inattentive; inadvertent. 

When thy inconfiderate hand 
Flings ope .this cafement, with my trembling name, 

Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 

In it offend’d my genius. Donne. 

If you lament it, 

That which now 6 looks likejuftice, will be thought^ 

An inconfiderate rafhnefs. Denhams Sophy. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
fhould be any fo inconjiderfite among us as to facrifice morality 
to politicks. Addifon's Freeho.da. 

2 . Wanting due regard. • 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of the tranf- 
greffions, which were under the firft Teftament, cannot be fo 
inconfiderate of our frailties. Decay of Piety. 

Inconsiderately, adv. [from inconfiderate.] Negligently; 
thoughtlefly; inattentively. 

The king, tranfported with juft wrath, inconfiderately hghting 
and precipitating the charge, before his whole numbers came 
up, was (lain in the purfuit. . B acon ‘ 

Jofeph was delighted with Mariamne’s converfation, ana 
endeavoured with all his art to fet out the excefs of Herod s 
paffion for her; but when he ftill found her cold and mere u* 
lous, he inconfiderately told her the private ordeis he e t ie 
hind J Addifon's Spectator. 

Inconsi der ate ness. n.f. [from inconfiderate.] CzrexeBiek, 
thoughtleffnefs; negligence; want of thought; inadvertenc , 

inattention. . , • _ 

If men do know and believe that there is fuch a g 
God, not to demean ourfelves towards him, as becomes 
relation to him, is great ftupidity and inconfideratenejs. ‘J- 

Inconsider a'tion. n.f [incotifideration, I r. in and conjuera 
Want of thought; inattention; inadvertence. . , 

S. Gregory reckons uncleannefs to be the parent o 
nefs of mind, inconfideration , precipitancy or gid me 
tions, and felf-love. _ in L. 

Inconsi'sting. adj. [in and confifi .J I s * ot confiften > 

patiblewith. „ 1 and 

The perfons and adtions of a farce are all unn ’ . 

the manners falfe; that is, incmjijiing with t p 
mankind. * 

Inconsi stence. \ n r [from inconfifient.] 

Inconsistency. ) J . . , nP cntion of 

1. Such oppofition as that one propofition infers th S* 

the other; fuch contrariety that both cannot e iogv. ^ jjere 

3 
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There is a perfea;^, between that which is of Jjbt, 

Abfurdity in argument or narration; argument or narrative 
’’ where ode part deftroys the other ; felf-contradiflron. 

3 ^Mutability of temper, and inconfiftency with ourfelves, is the 

createft weaknefs of human nature. Addtfon. 

^ If a man would regifter ail his opinions upon love, politicks, 
religion and learning, what a bundle of inconfijtencies and con- 
tradiaions would appear at laft ? 

4 Unfteadinefs; changeablenefs. 

Inconsistent, adj. [in ^ confifient.] 

1 Incompatible; notfuitable; incongruous. . 

* Finding no kind of compliance, but (harp proteftations 

a aainft the demands, as inconfijlent with confcience, juftice, or 
religion, the conference broke oft. Clarendon. 

Compofitions of this nature, when thus reftrained, (hew 
that wifdom and virtue are far from being inconfiftent with po- 
litenels and good humour. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. Contrary, fo as that one infers the negation or deftruaion of 

^The idea of an infinite fpace or duration is very obfeure and 
confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts very different, if 
not inconfifient. Locke. 

3. Abfurd; having parts of which one deftroys the other.. 
Inconsistently, adv. [from inconfifient.] Abfurdly; incon- 

gruoufly; with felf-contradi£lion. 

Inconsolable, adj . [in onj'olable , Fr. in and confole.] Not to 
be comforted; forrowful beyond fufeeptibility of comfort. 

Her women will reprefent to me that (he is inconj'olable , by 
reafon of my unkindnefs. Addifon. 

They takepleafure in an obflinate grief, in rendering them¬ 
felves inconflable. Fiddes's Ser7710ns. 

Inco'nsonancy. n.f [in and coTifonancy.] Difagreement with 
itfelf. 

Inconspicuous, adj. [in and confpicuous.] Indifcernible; not 
perceptible by the fight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accu- 
curately filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there 
remained (lore of inconjpicuous bubbles. Boyle. 

Inconstancy, n.f [inconjlantia, Lat. inconfiance, Fr. from in- 
confiant.] Unfteadinefs; want of fteady adherence; mutability 
of temper or affeclion. 

I have fuffered more for their fakes, more than the villanous 
inconjlancy of man is able to bear. Shak. Mer. Wives of Windf 
Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the princefs’ curfes. 

And his Ton’s rage, or the old king’s inc nfiancy. Denha 7 n . 
Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer to our choice, 
and inconjlancy in purfuing them, are the greateft caufes of all 
our unhappinefs. Addifon's Spectator. 

As much inconjlancy and confufion is there in their mixtures 
or combinations; for it is rare to find any of them pure and 
unmixt. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

INCONSTANT, adj. [inconfiant, Fr. inconjlans, Latin J 

1. Not firm in refoiution ; not fteady in affedlion; various of 
inclination ; wanting perfeverance. 

He is fo naturally mconfiant, that I marvel his foul finds not 
fome way to kill his body. Sidney. 

2. Changeable; mutable; variable. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconfianP moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Le(l that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
Inconsumable, adj. [in and c njume.] Not to be wafted. 

By arts were weaved napkins, (hirts, and coats, incorfum- 
able by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown. 
Inconsu mptible adj. [iTi and confumptus, Lat.J Not to be 
fpent; not to be brought to an end ; not to be deftroyed by 
fire. This feems a more elegant word than inconfumable. 

Before I give any anfwer to this objedion of pretended in- 
conjumptible lights, I would gladly fee the effed undoubtedly 

T J r ° V CC H D igby on Bodies . 

INCONTE stable, adj. [incont.eftable, Fr. in and contcft.] Not 
to be difputed ; not admitting debate ; uncontrovertible. 

Our own being fumifhes us with an evident and inconteflable 
proof of a Deity j and I believe no body can avoid the cogen¬ 
cy of it, who will carefully attend to it. i ocke 

N comrovmfb!y. Y ' [ from Mfputabjy; un- 

N0t ‘° UChi "S 

faa11 W “ ,etS > ^ equally 

l ”.f [incontmcntia, Lat. m and aMinmu.yP- 

• Co n riNENCY. { ability toreftrain the appetites; unchaftity. 

1 he cognizance of her inccntlmncy 1 

S BuA^ hatl J bought the. name of whore thus dearly. Sh. 

nut beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, ‘ 

k-aden With blooming gold, had need the guard 
ur dragon-watch with rininchanted eye, 
lo lave her bloffoms, and defend her fruit 
r °^P h anc l of bold incontinence. Milton. 
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This is my defence; 

I pleas’d myfelf, I (hunn’d incontinence , 


i 


And, urg’d by ftrong defires, indulg’d my fenfe. Dryaen 

The words fine vejte Dianairi agree better with Li via, who 
had the fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia s, who 
were both noted of incontinency. . Dryden. 

Incontinent, adj. [wcontinens, Lat. in and continent.] 

j. Unchafte ; indulging unlawful pleafure. 

In thefe degrees have they made a pair of (lairs to marriage, 
which they will climb incontinent, or elfe be incontinent before 
marriage. ^ a jf e fi ds you like it. 

Men (hall be lovers of their own felves, falfe accufers, in¬ 
continent, fierce. 2 Lim.nl 3. 

2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a meaning now ob- 

folete. 

They ran towards the far rebounded nolle. 

To weet what wight fo loudly did lament; 

Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Queen. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament. 

And put on fullen black incontinent. Shakejp Rich. II. 

He fays he will return incontinent. Shak. Othello. 

Inco'ntinentlY. adv. [from incont nent.] 

1. Unchaftely; without reftraint of the appetites. 

2 . Immediately; at once. An obfolete fenfe. Spenfer. 

The caufe of this war is no other than that we will not in¬ 
continently fubmit ourfelves to our neighbours. Hayward. 

Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged and way¬ 
laid through feveral nations. Arbuthn. and Pope. 

Incontrovertible, adj. [in and controvertible.] Indifputable; 
not to be difputed. 

Incontrove'rtibly. adv. [from incontrovertible.] To a de¬ 
gree beyond controverfy or difpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrovertibly the primitive and fureft teft to 
rely upon ; and to preferve the fame uncorrupt, there hath been 
ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

Inconve'n.ency. \ n 'f’ [»**«*»«<, *rench] 

1. Unfitnefs; inexpedience. 

They plead againft the inconvenience , not the unlawfulnefs 
of popiflh apparel; and againft the inconvenience , not the un¬ 
lawfulnefs of ceremonies in burial. Hooker. 

2. Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinefs; difficulty. 

There is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. Raleigl/s Hijlory. 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment, 
and is continually unfecure even of life itfelf. Tillotjon . 

The inconvenience of old age makes him incapable of cor¬ 
poral pleafures. . Dryden.. 

Would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inconvenience to an 
animal, that muft lie ftill where chance has once placed 
it ? # Locke. 

Confider the difproportion between the word inconveniences 
that attends incompliance with men, and the eternal difplea- 
fure of God. Rogers. 

VY e are freed from many inconveniences, and we enjoy (eve- 
ral advantages. Atterbury. 

The things of another world, being diftant, operate but 
faintly upon us : to remedy this inconveniency , we muft fre¬ 
quently revolve their certainty and importance. Atterlury. 

Inconve'nient. adj. [inconvenient, Fr. in and conveni.ns , Lat.] 

1. Incommodious; difadvantageous. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 

P e °P:. e - Spenfer on Ireland. 

Y\ e are not to look that the church (hould change her pub- 
lick laws, although it chance that for fome particufar men the 
fame be found inconvenient, efpecially when there may be other 
remedy againft particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

He knows that to be inc.nvenient , which we falfely think 
convenient for us. Smalridge's Sermons. 

2. Unht ; inexpedient. 

INConve ni f ntlY. adv. [from inconvenient .] 

1. Unfitly; incommodioufly. 


2. Unfeafonablv. 


Ainfwmth. 


Inconversable, adj. [/» and convirfable.} Incommunicative; 
ill qualified by temper for converfation ; unfocial. 

He is a perion very inconv erf able. jpy 

Inconvertible, 'adj. [in and convertible.] Not tranfmutable^’ 
incapable of change. * 

Itentereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
fieae’ and aCCOm P an y eth the ^convertible portion unto the 
Inconvi'nctp.t p r- « . brown's Vulgar Errours. 

- be con- 

[fr ° m Without admit- 

tohd^thtToT kn ° WlCdge ° b l"-e.yand ; n ^ 

^ & fr ° m ^ 

2. - n Scotland it denotes mifehievouflv unh.rlrv • oc u » 

~ ^»- Azgi. 

O’ my 
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O my troth, moft fvveet jefts, moft incotiy vulgar wit 
When it comes fo fmoothly ofF. Sbakefpeare. 

Incorporal, adj. [in and corporal .] Immaterial: diftinft 
from matter; diltindF from body. 

Why do’ft thou bend thine eye on vacancy. 

And with th’ incorporal air do’ft hold difcourfe r Shak Hand 
Learned men have not refolved us whether light be corporal 
or incorporal: corporal they fay it cannot be, becaufe then it 
would neither pierce the air, nor folid diaphanous bodies, and 
yet every day we fee the air illightened : incorporal it cannot 
be, becaufe fometimes it affedeth the fight with offence. Ral. 

Incorpora lity. n. f. [incorporate, Fr. from incorporal.] Im- 
materialnefs ; diftindnefs from body. 

Inco'rporally. adv. [from incorporal.'] Without matter; 
immaterially. 9 

To IN CO RPORATE. v. a. [incorporer, French. J 

1. To mingle different ingredients fo as they fhall make one 
mats. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered, except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 

t01t “ ... Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Who the fwelling clouds in bladders ties. 

To mollify the ftubborn clods with rain. 

And fcatter’d duff incorporate again ? Ranch r 

2. To conjoin infeparably. * } 

Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when 
Thefe mutualities fo marfhal the way, 

Hard at hand comes the mafier and main exercife, 

1 he incorporate conclufion. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello . 

By your leaves, you fhall not ffay alone, 

’1 ill holy church incorporate two in one. Sbakef R. andju. 

Upon my knees 

I charm you, by that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

3. To form into a corporation, or body politick. In this fenfe 
they fay in Scotland, the incorporate trades in any community. 

The apoftle affirmeth plainly of all men chriftian, that be 
they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated 
into one company, they all make but one body. Hooker. 

The fame is incorporated with a niajoralty, and nameth bur- 
geffes to parliament. Carew’s Survey of Cormval. 

4. To unite; to aflociate. 

It is Cafca, one incorporate 

To our attempts. Sbakefp. Julius Casfar. 

Your moft grave belly was deliberate, 

Not rafh, like his accufers, and thus anfwer’d ; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among them, 
and the Confutian only effential and incorporate in their govern- 

ment * . . Temple. 

T he Romans did not fubdue a country to put the inhabi¬ 
tants to fire and fword, but to incorporate them into their own 
community. Add Jons Freeholder. 

5. To embody. 

Courtefy, that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be^perfuaded by danger to offer any offence. Sidney. 

The idolaters, who worfhipped their images as gods, fup- 
pofed fome fpirit to be incorporated therein, and fo to make to- 

^ gether with it a perfon fit to receive worfliip. Stillingfleet. 

T o Incorporate, v. n. To unite into one mafs. 

Painters colours and afhes do better incorporate with oil. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
It is not univerfally true, that acid falts and oils will not in¬ 
corporate or mingle. Boyle. 

Thy foul 

In real darknefs of the body dwells* 

Shut out from outward light, 

T’ incorporate with gloomy night. Milton’s Agonifles. 

It finds the mind unprepoffelFed with any former notions, 
and fo eafily gains upon the aflent, grows up with it, and in¬ 
corporates into it. South’s Sermons. 

Incorporate, adj. [in and corporate.] Immaterial; un¬ 
bodied. 

Mofes forbore to fpeak of angels, and things invifible and 
incorporate. Raleigh. 

Incorpora'tion. n. f. [ incorporation , Fr. from incorporate.] 

1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. 

Make proof of the incorporation ok iron with flint; for if it 
can be incorporated without over great charge, the cheapnefs 
of the flint doth make the compound ftufF profitable. Bacon. 

This, with fome little additional, may further the intrinfick 
incorporation. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption; union; aflociation. 

In him we adually are, by our adual incorporation into that 
Society which hath him for their head. Hooker. 

Incorpo'real. adj. [ incorporates, Lat. incorpor el, Fr. in and 
corporeal.] Immaterial; unbodied. 

' It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 
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Incorpo'really. adv. [ from incorporeal. I Immt. -If 11 
without body. ^ J -irmnaterially 5 

The fenfe of hearing ftriketh the fpirits more imr^- , 
t lan the other fenfes, and more incorporeally than the fmelfln ^ 

Wpo^-ty. n.f. tin and 

diftmdnefs from body. • Jmmat enahty • 

To incorporate; to unite 

He grew unto his feat. 

As he had been inc rps’d and demy-natur’d 

With the brave horfe. SbakeLbrnrS «• U , 

Incorre'ct. adj. [in and corre(l.\ Not nicclf finiOurf 1 
exaa inaccurate'; full of faults. y 9 not 

The piece you think is incorreft : why take it* 

I’m all fubmillion ; what you’d have it, make it" P,* 
lN a% RECTLY * ^ ^ romincorre ^] Inaccurately’; not 

lN of°e^S! SS ' nJ ' ^ na cc U racy; want 

Incorrigible. ^', [incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible 1 Bad 
beyond correction; depraved beyond amendment by anv 
means ; erroneous beyond hope of inftrudion. y 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve 
menc incorrigible. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

What are their thoughts of things, but variety of i 
gible error? L’E/Jr 

Provok’d by thofe incorrigible fools, J ****' 

I left declaiming in pedantick fchools. Dryden's Jum. 

Whilft we ate incorrigible , God may in vengeance continue 
to chaftife us with the judgment of war. Smalridge’s Serm 
Ine moft violent party-men are fuch as have difcovered 
leaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when fuch are laid 
afide, as fhall be found incorrigible , it will be no difficulty to 
reconcile the reft. qN-. 

Incorri'gibleness. n.f. [from incorrigible.] Hopelefs if. 
vity ; badnefs beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad attention of our 

incorrigiblenefs. Decay 0 jr p- 

I would not have chiding ufed, much lefs blows, Till obfti- 
nacy and incorrigiblenefs make it abfolutely neceffary. Locke. 

Incorrigibly, adv. [from incorrigible.] To a degree of de¬ 
pravity beyond all means of amendment. 

Appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Rofcomm. 

Incorrupt. 7 adj. [in and corruptus , Latin; incorrompu , 

Incorru'pted. 5 French.] 

1. Free from foulnefs or depravation. 

Sin, that firft 

Diftemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt, 

Corrupted. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

2. Pure of manners; honeft; good. It is particularly applied 
to a mind above the power of bribes. 

In corrupt i biTit y . n.f. [incorruptibility, Fr. from incorrup¬ 
tible.] Infufceptibility of corruption ; incapacity of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world’s incorruptibility, alledgeth 
the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. Hakewill. 

Incorruptible, adj. [ incorruptible, Fr. in and corruptible.] 
Not capable of corruption; not admitting decay. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a great ftore of fruit untouch’d, 

Still hanging incorruptible. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix: 

. Our bodies fhall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 
fubftances, our fouls be entertained with the moft ravifhing 
objeds, and both continue happy throughout all eternity. Wake. 

Incorru'ption. n.f. [incorruption, Fr. in and corruption.] In¬ 
capacity of corruption. 

So alfo is the refurredion of the dead : it is fown in corrup¬ 
tion, it is raifed in incorruption. i Cor. xv. 42. 

Incorru'ptness. n.f. [in and corrupt.] 

1. Purity of manners; honefty; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incGrruptnefs of manners, 
is preferable to fine parts and fubtile fpeculations. Woodward. 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 

To Incra'ssate. v. a. [in and crajfus, Lat.] To thicken; 
the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the furface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine ; if too heavy, 
it may be incraffated with fait. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Acids diffolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or incraf 


fate. 


Newton’s Opt . 


Acids, fuch as are auftere, as unripe fruits, produce too 
great a ftridure of the fibres, incraffate and coagulate the 
fluids; from whence pains and rheumatifm. drbuthnot., 

IncrassaTton. n.f [from incraffate ] 

1. The ad of thickening. 

2. Theftateof growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water ; for the determination 
of quickfilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that 
of oil incraffation. Brown’s Vulgar-Errours. 


Incra'ssativ*. 
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[from incraffate.} Having the quality of that MeA matter for the formation and sncreme^oUm- 

3. Produce. 

,The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds: the loofen’d roots then drink 
Large increment, earneft of happy years. _ P hillips. 

ToFncrepate. v. a. [iticrepo, Latin.] To ehide; to re¬ 
prehend. 

Increpa'tion. n. f [ increpatio , Latin. ] Reprehenfion ; 
chiding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governours of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions and increpations. Han.rnond. 

T " [incfujlo, Latin; incrujler, French.] 


Incra'ssative. n 
thickening. 

The two latter indicate reftringents to ftench, and 
incraffatives to thicken the blood. Harvey on Confumpt. 

To Increase, v. n. [in and crefco, Lat.] To grow more in 
number, or greater in bulk; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more or lefs. 

Hear and obferve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may increafe mightily. Deutr. vi. 3. 

Profane and vain babbling will increafe unto ungodlinefs. 

2 Tim. ii. 16. 

From fifty to threefcore he lofes not much in fancy, and 
judgment, the effedl of obfervation, fiill increafes. Dryden. 

Henry, in knots, involving Emma’s name 

Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 

V^nnc Ivor? Iiparr) tMrrrin’c oAArpfc 


V. .... ..... --...... ... 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That as the wound the paffion might increafe. Prior. 

To Increase. v. a. [See Encrease. ] To make more or 
greater. 

He hath increafed in Judah mourning and lamentation. Sam. 
I will increafe the famine, and break your ftafF of bread. 

X . Ezek. v. 16. 

I will increafe them wfth men like a flock. Ezek. xxxvi. 

Hye thee from this fkughter-houfe, 

Left thou increafe the number of the dead. Sbakefp. R. JIT. 
Fifties are more numerous or increafmg than beafts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

it ferves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve it. Temple. 
Increase, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Augmentation; the ftate of growing more or greater. 

For three years he liv’d with large increafe 
In arms of honour, and efteem in peace. Dryden. 

Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 

Whofe honours with increafe of ages grow, 

As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. Pope. 

1. Increment; that which is added to the original ftock. 

3. Produce. 

As Hefiod flngs, fpread waters o’er thy field. 

And a moft juft and glad increafe ’twill yield. Denham. 
Thofe grains which grew produced an increafe beyond ex- 

P® aat,on : Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. Lreneration. 

Into her womb convey fterility; 

Ury up in her the organs of increafe. 

Progeny™ 01 ^ der ° gate bod I' never f P rin g a babe. Sbakefp. 

Him young Thoafa bore, the bright increafe 

f / h ° r c yS * • Odyffey. 

6. .The ftate of waxing, or growing full orbed. Ufed of the moon. 

Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow fooneft, if 
let or cut in the increafe of the moon. Bacon’s Nat. Hill 
Incre aser. n.f [from increafe.] He who increafes. J 
Increated. adj. Not created. 

Since the defire is infinite, nothing but the abfolute and in- 
created Infinite can adequately fill it. Clone’s Phil Print 

appearance of truth a/ehofe’efCSrneliie-e 

' hat „ there might want no incredible thing 

Raleigh. 

Granville. 
Quality of being 


5 * 


be 


in this fable, fpoke to them. 

Prefenting things impofiibJe to view, 

I hey wander through incredible to true. 

nof DI fu NESS - [ from ^edible.] 
not credible. J 

adV ' [fr0m lncrM, ‘A In a manner riot to 

not 

ral which whitenpfh in 1 - 9 7 em § a kmd of mine- 

andconfumeth not. Bac. 

m, iricredufity. f L 0m mredul ° u ^ Hardnef. K.. 

^ CR R A T> r _ y * 


Incre'mable. adj. 
by fire. 


[from incredulous.] Hardnefs’of be- 
[in and creme, Latin.] Not confumable 


are^oied.'^ 11 ° f the faIa mander thefe incrcmable pieces 

NC Aao, ENT - ”- f - dement,on, Latin.] Vul S- ^nurs. 

of growing greater. J 

tion. 615 C0,I “P tl0 “ are concerning its increment, or inunda- 

** In S aafe 5 caufe of growing more ^ EmUrs ‘ 

‘ S ratUm 13 eXpanded at top, ferving as the feminary 


To Incru'st. lv. a. [incruflo, Latin ; incrujter, french. 

ToIncru'state. ) To cover with an additional coat adher 
ing to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, and the 
groffer ftick baked and incrujlate upon the Tides of the veffel. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other mineral matter, lo 
as to cover and incruft the ftones. Woodward. 

Save but our army; and let Jove incrufl 

Swords, pikes, and guns with everlafting ruft. Pope. 

Any of thefe fun-like bodies in the centers of the feveral 
vortices, are fo incrujiated and weakened as to be carried about 
in the vortex of the true fun. Cheyne’s Phil Prin. 

The ftiield was purchafed by Woodward, who incrufled it 
with a new ruft. Arbv.thn. and Pope’s Mart. Scribl. 

Incrustation, n.f [incruflation, Fr. from incrujlo, Latin.] 
An adherent covering ; fomething fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigious ftock of marble, their chapels are 
laid over with fuch a rich variety of incruflations as cannot be 
found in any other part. Addifon on Italy. 

To I'ncubate. v.n. [incubo, Latin.] To fit upon eggs. 

Incuba'tion. n.f. [incubation, Fr. incubatio , Lat.] The acffc 
of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation , or how elfe, is 
only known to God. Raleigh'sHijlory (f the World. 

Birds have eggs enough at firft conceived in them to ferve 
them, allowing fuch a proportion for every year as will ferve 
for one or two incubations. Ray on the Creation. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubati.n produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few families 
ihould do it in a more novercal way. Derham. 

As the white of an egg by incubdti n, fo can the ferum. by 
thea&ion of thefibies be attenuated. Arbuthnot. 

Incubus, n.f. [Latin; incube, Fr.J The night-mare. 

f ijubus is an inflation of the membranes of the ftomach, 
which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulfe, 
and motion, with a fenfe of a weight opprefling the breaft. 

To I 1 \CU LCATE. v. a. [inculco, Latin ; inculque'-, French ] 

I o imprefs by frequent admonitions; to enforce by conftant 
repetition. 

Manifeft truth may deferve fometimes to be inculcated, be¬ 
cause we are too apt to forget it. Atterbury. 

Homer continually inculcates morality, and piety to the 
S° Broome’s Notes to Pose’s Odyffey. 

Inculca tion n.f. [from inculcate.] The acl of impreffine 
by frequent admonition ; admonitory repetition, 
unfilled U ncu I te i French ; incultus, Lat.] Uncultivated 5 

Her forefts huge, 

Insult, robuft and tall, by nature’s hand 

Planted of old. err r > a 

and cu ' pahiIis ' 

f ° far aS , it r yberef °]' ,ed ‘"to natural inabi- 
thl’objea of fcof 3nd conPe< l uent, y not 

^'wthoufblLe!^ 3nd CU!palUh ' Lat 'J Unblameably ■ 

A S to errours or infirmities, the frailty of man’s condition 

r * a( ^ °f lying upon another. 

2> ftate of keeping a benefice. 

Thefe fines are only to be paid to the a , . 

cumbency in the fame fee ^ P ’ dunn S hls 

INCU'MBENT. adj. [incumbens, Latin.] Sw ^ 

I. Keltmg upon ; lying upon. 

Aloft e l Wit ; expand f d "ing 5 ^ deers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dufky air 0 

That felt unufual weight. jljsu T n , 

The afeending parcels of air ' , W L °^ h ' 1 

the weight of the incumbent wate’r to furmon^ ” m ° re thaU 
fo to expand . themfelves as to fill ? U,lt ’ "’ere able both 
Which they pervaded a, dh° <r Up that part of th = P'-Pe 

deles of itffo fftu P war d ^wit y h^f: S X ry a g ainl1 
above them. them what water they found 

Boyle . 
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With wings expanded wide ourfelves we’ll rear, 

And fly incumbent on the dulky air. Dryden. 

Here the rebel giants lye ; 

And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try, 

Afcending vapours on the day prevail. Addifn. 

Man is the deftin’d prey of peftilence, 

And o’er his guilty domes 

She draws a clofe incumbent cloud of death. Thomfon. 

2. Impofed as a duty. 

All men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good works that 
are incumbent on all Chriftians. Sprat’s Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exercife of 
our powers. L' Ef range. 

Thus, if we think and a< 7 , we {hall Ihew ourfelves duly 
mindful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations alfo which ar e incumbent upon us. Atter. 
Incu'mbent. n. f. [incumbent, Latin.] He who is in prefent 
poffeifion of a benefice. 

In many places the whole ecclefiaftical dues are in lay hands, 
and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of his patron. Swift. 
To Incu'mber. v. a. [encombrer, French.] To embarrafs. 

Mv caufe is call’d, and that long look’d-for day 
Is ftill incumber'd with fome new delay. Dryden s Juven. 
To INCU'R. v. a. [incurro, Latin.] To become liable to a 
punifhment or reprehenfion. 

I have incurred difpleafure from inferiours for giving way to 
the faults of others. Hayward. 

They, not obeying. 

Incurred, what could they lefs ? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

So judge thou ftill, prefumptuous! ’till the wrath, 
Which thou incurrjl by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev’nfold, and fcourge that wifdom back to hell. Milton. 
They had a full perfuafive that not to dp it were to defert 
God, and confequently to incur damnation. South. 

2. To occur ; to prefs on the fenfes. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are invifible, 
and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by experience. Bacon s Datural Hifiory. 

' The mind of man, even in fpirituals, aits with corporeal 
dependance ; and fo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
according to the different quality of external objeits that incur 
into the fenfes. _ South’s Sermons. 

IncurabTlity. n.f [incur abilitc, Fr. from incurable.] Im- 
poflibility of cure; utter infufceptibility of remedy. 

We’ll inftantly open a door to the manner of a proper and 
improper confumption, together v/ith the reafon of the in¬ 
curability of the former, and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 
Incu'k able. adj. [incurable , Fr. in and curable'] Not ad¬ 
mitting remedy; not to be removed by medicine; irremediable; 
hopelcls. 

Paufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 

That prefent medicine muff be miniftred. 

Or overthrow incurable enfues. Shake/. Ding John. 

Stop the rage betime. 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

For being green, there is great hope of help. Shake/. H. VI. 
A fchirrus is not abfolutely incurable, becaufe it has been 
known that frefh pafture has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnot. 

If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incurables may be 
taken into the hofpital. Swift. 

Incu rableness, n.f [from incurable.] State of not admitting 
any cure. 

Incu'rabl y. adv. [from incurable .] W ithout remedy. 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incurably igno¬ 
rant. _ . Locke. 

Incu'rious. adj [in and curious.] Negligent; inattentive. 
The Creator did not beftow fo much fkill upon his creatures, 
to be looked upon with a carelefs incurious eye. Derham. 

He feldom at the park appear’d; 

Yet, not incurious, was inclin’d 

To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 

Incu'rsioN. n.f [from incurro, Latin.] 

1. Attack; mifehievous occurrence. 

Sins of daily incurfm, and fuch as human frailty is un- 
avoidably liable to. „ South's Sermons. 

2 . [ Incurfion, Fr.] Invafion without conqueft; inroad; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, when 
they fufFered a fmall fleet of Englifh to make an hoflile inva¬ 
fion, or incurfion, upon their havens and roads. Bacm. 

Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all his holt 
ApainiTthe Scythian, whofe incurftons wild _ s 

Have wafted Sogdiana. Milton's Par ad Regain a. 

The incurfions of the Goths difordered the affairs of the 
Roman empire. # . Arbuthnot on Corns. 

Incurva'tion. n.f [from incurvo, Latin.] 
j. The ait of bending or making crooked. . 

One part moving while the other refts, one wou.d tfiink, 
Ihould caufe an incurvation in the line. Glanv. Sce;J. 

2 Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 

He made ufe of a&s of worftup which God hath appro¬ 
priated; as incurvation, and facrifice. Stihngfeet. 
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To Incu'rvatE. v.a. [incurvo, Latin ] To bend- to 
crook. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn, by feveral experiments of rays 
pafling by the edges of bodies, that they are incurvated by 
the aition of thefe bodies. Cheyne's Phil. P r in 

Incu'r vity. n.J. [from incurvus, Latin.] Crookednef >• the 
ftate of bending inward. 

The incurvity of a dolphin muft be taken not really, but 
in appearance, when they leap above water, and fuddenly Ihoot 
down again: ftrait bodies, in a hidden motion, protruded 
obliquely downward, appear crooked. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
o I'NDAGATE. v. a. [indago, Latin.] To fearch ; to beat 


ex- 


To 
out. 

Indaga'tion. n.f [from indagate] Search; enquiry; 
ami nation. 

Paracelfus direits us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eye principally upon falts. Boyle. 

Part hath been difeovered by himfelf, and fome by human 
indagation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Indaga'tor. n.f. [indagator, Latin.] A fearcher; an en¬ 
quirer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies is an enquiry whofe 
truth requires to be fearched into by fuch Ikilful indagators of 
nature. Boyle. 

To Inda'rt. v. a. [ir and dart.] To dart in; to ftrike in. 

I’ll look to like, if looking liking move; 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye. 

Than your confent gives ftrength to make it fly. Shakefp. 

To Inde'bt. v. a. 

r. To put into debt. ( 

2. To oblige ; to put under obligation. 

Inde'bted. part cipialadj. [in and debt.] Obliged by fomething 
received ; bound to reftitution ; having incurred a debt. It has 
to before the perfon to whom the debt is due, and for before 
the thing received. 

If the courfe of politick affairs cannot in any good courfe 
go forward without fit inftruments, and that which fitteth 
them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge itfelf indebted to 
religion, godlinefs being the chiefeft top and well-fpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things. Hooker . 

Forgive us our fins; for we forgive every one that is in- 
del ted to us. Lu. xi. 4. 

He for himfelf 

Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 

7 his bleft alliance may 

Th 'indebted nation bounteoufly repay. Granville. 

Few confider how much we are indebted to government, be¬ 
caufe few can reprefent how wretched mankind would be 
without it. Atterbwys Sermons. 

Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and beneficence for 
which we daily ftand indebted to God. Rogers's Sermons. 

. We are wholly indebted for them to our anceftors. Swift. 

Inde'cenCY. n.f [indecencc, French ] Any thing unbe¬ 
coming; any thing contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong, but fcarce criminal. _ .... 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in his pupil, 
which he allows in himfelf. Locke. 

Indf/cent. adj. [ indecent, Fr. in and decent.] Unbecoming, 
unfit for the eyes or ears. 

’Till thefe men can prove thefe things, ordered by our 
church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, the u e 
of them, as eftablilhed amongft us, is neceffary. South. 

Charaiters, where obfeene words were proper m their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard. I r j en ‘ 

Indecently, adv. [from indecent.] Without decency ; in a 
manner contrary to decency. 

Indeci'duous. adj. [in and deciduous.] Not falling, 

* We find the ftatue of the fun framed with rays about the 

head, which were the indeciduous and unfhaken loc so 
A j. Browns Vul.zrr. 

Indeclinable, adj. [indeclinable,?*, indeclmabiiit, Latin.] 
Not varied by terminations. . 

Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when it lsjoine^^^ 

bers it fignifies lib: a. T 1 . ,mhp- 

Indeco'rous. adj. [indecorus, Latin.] In ecen , 

coming-. * 1 

What can be more indeco>ons than for a creature 
the commands, and trample upon the authority o jyf orr ’ ts , 

excellence to whom he owes his life ? be . 

Indeco'rum. n.f. [Latin.] Indecency; fome 1 g 
coming. 

Indexed, adv. [in and deed.] 

I. In reality; in truth; in verity. ^ 

Yet loving indeed , and therefore conltant. . , r 

Though fuch aflemblies be had indeed for rC * gl ^ of their 
hurtful neverthelefs they may prove, as well in regara P ^ 
fitnefs to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch P ^ Q ^ er% 

venture to inftil their poifon into new minds. have bee.-i 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of d<eait , . : 

for their goods fake caught up and carried ftre.ght to the- & 
a thing indeed very pitiful and hoirible. ^ Above 
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* utter, I am vours for ever; & ^ 

’Tis grace indeed. . 

Borrows, in mean affairs, his fubjeds pains; 

But things of weight and confequence indeed, . 

Himfelf- doth in his chamber them debate. Davies. 

Such fons of Abraham, how highly foever they may have 
the luck to be thought of, are far from being lffaehtesj«- 

deed. 

I were a beaft, indeed, to do you wrong, 

I who have lov’d and honour’d you fo long. Dryden. 

This is to be granted that. A particle of connection. 

qphjg limitation, indeed, of our author, will fave thofe the 
labour who would look for Adam’s heir amongft the race of 
brutes; but will very little contribute to the difeovery of one 

next heir amongft men. p ch \ 

There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and 
yet lefs to be feared, than death : indeed, for thofe unhappy 
men whofe hopes terminate in this life, no wonder if the pro- 
fpeft of another feems terrible and amazing. _ Wake. 

It is ufed fometimes as a flight affertion or recapitulation in a 
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fenfe hardly perceptible or explicable. 

This is indeed more criminal in thee. Shakefpeare. 

I faid I thought it was confederacy between the juggler and 
the two fervants; tho’ indeed I had no reafon fo to think. Bac. 
Some fons indeed, fome very few we fee. 

Who keep themfelves from this infeition free. Dryden. 

There is indeed no greater pleafure in vifiting thefe maga¬ 
zines of war, after one has feen two or three of them. Addif 

5. It is ufed to note concelfion in comparifons. 

Againft thefe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred fhips; not fo great of bulk indeed\ but of a more 
nimble motion. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Indefa'tigable. adj. [ indefatigabilis, in and defatigo, Lat.] 
Unwearied ; not tired ; not exhaufted by labour. 

Who Ihall fpread his airy flight. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. 

Over the vaft abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perfon muft rife early and fit up late, and 
purfue his defign with a conftant indefatigable attendance: he 
muft be infinitely patient and fervile. South. 

Ldefa'tigably. adv. [from indefatigable.] Without wea- 
rinefs. 

A man indcfatigably zealous in the fervice of the church and 
Hate, and whofe writings have highly deferved of both. Dryd. 
Indefectibi'lity. n.f [from inclefefiible.] The quality of 
fuffering no decay; of being fubjeit to no defeit. 
Indefectible. adj. [in and defettus, Lat.] Unfailing; not 
liable to defied or decay. 

Indefeasible, adj. [indefaifible, French.] Not to be cut off; 
not to be vacated ; irrevocable. 

So indefeifible is our eftate in thofe joys, that, if we do not 
fell it in reverfion, we fhall, when once invefted, be beyond 
the poffibility of ill hufbandry. Decay of Piety. 

Ldefe'nsible. adj. [in and defenfum , Lat.] What cannot 
be defended or maintained. 

As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture to all the 
adtions of common life, even fo far as to the taking up of a 

a,t0 S ether falfe and indefenfible. Sanderfon. 

INDEFINITE, adj. [indefinitus, Latin; indefnit, Fr.] 

1. Not determined ; not limited ; not fettled. 

. Th° u gh apofition Ihould be wholly rejeded, yet that negative 
is more pregnant of direction than an indefinite ; as afhes are 
more generative than duft. Bacor g s E[f 

Her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus, that it Ihould 
be as great as ever any former queen of England had. Bacon. 

Iragedy and pidure are more narrowly circumfcribed by 
Wv Ce timC than the e P ick P oem : the time of this laft is 
2 T zr<* (e f Hlte ’a Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

• arge beyond the comprehenfion of man, though not abfo¬ 
lutely without limits. 5 

• „ T! 10u S l ’, i ‘ isnot infinite, it may be indefinite-, though it is 
not.bcundkfs in itfelf, it may be fo to human comprehen- 

1 N wT ITELY - aJ j- t fr °m ^finite.] Spefiatcr. 

W 1 ° U Lr any fettJed 0r determ ‘nate limitation, 
whe^of rtTI Cl ’^ 0mj "’hereunto St. Paul alludeth, and 
mention to °JV / hU u Ch m thelr writings make often 

faliy “ bind £r what was done; but not univer- 

teraVce "" a “ pfayerS Unt0 one °nly faihion of ut- 

,A e C ° n . Ceive i 10 more than the letter beareth • that 

«, or indefinitely more than thrice. Brown’s Vuli Err 

cafions 11 bv < the hlCh ’t ^ ged, upon fome oc- 

ofG “ d - 

finmanlnldlea ca'n’fatr'"'^ L Xten , de A ‘ hat !s > fo far as no 

. muft be the leaft nar[ X ^ b ° UndS ° f “L then what we fee 

Indefi'nitude n r rfr^m • jr • t the Creation. 

b y««runderft Md | 4 ^ h0 u g h^fini ] te. Q - U3mity n0t ‘ imited 

e y uri e to a ftrange and prodigious multitude, if 
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definitude , by their various pofitions, combinations, and con¬ 
junctions. # ^ Ha es Origin of Mankind. 

Jndeli'berate. 7 adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and deliberate.] Un- 

Indeli'berated. 5 premeditated; done withoutconfideration. 
Adions proceeding from blandifliments, or fweet perfua- 
fions, if they be indeliberated, as in children, who want the 
ufe of reafon, are not prefently free actions. BramhalL 

77ie love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiflions of many fins, than with an allowed perfifiance in 
any one. Govei nn.ent of the Tongue. 

Indelible, adj. [indeleblc, Fr. indelebilis , Lat. in and delible. 
It Ihould be written videleble.] 

1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brands with inde¬ 
lible characters the name and memory. King Charles . 

Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. 

And fpot indelible thy pocket foil. Gays Trivia. 

2. Not to be annulled. 

All endued with indelible power from above to feed, to go¬ 
vern this houlhold, and to confecrate paftors and ftewards of 
it to the world’s end. Sprat's Sermons. 

IndeYicacy. n.f, [in and delicacy.] Want of delicacy; want 
of elegant decency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worfe than indelicacy, 
they would be immoral, did you treat deteftable uncleannefs 
as you rally an impertinent feif-love. Addfon. 

Inde'licate. adj. [in and* delicate.] Wanting decency; void 
of a quick fenfe of decency. 

Indemnification, n.f [from indemnify.] 

1. Security againft lofs or penalty. 

2. Reimburfement of lofs or penalty. 

To Inde'mnify. v. a: [in and damnify.] 

1. To fecure againft lofs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Infolent fignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to keep 
fafe. If atts. 

Indemnity, n.f. [indemnite, French.] Security from punilh- 
ment; exemption from punifhment. 

I will ufe all means, in the ways of amnefty and indemnity, 
which may moft fully remove all fears, and bury all jealoufies 
in forgetfulnefs. ' King Charles . 

To INDENT, v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, Lat.] 7 'o mark any 
thing with inequalities like a row of teeth; to cut in and 
out; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly. 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf. 

And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a bulh. Shakefpeare's As you like , 

The ferpent then, not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a furging maze ! Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Trent, who, like fome earth-born giant, fpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton. 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a ftreLht 
line, but are indented. IVoodzuard. 

To Indf/nt. v. n. [from the method of cutting counterparts 
of a contract together, that, laid on each other, they mav fit, 
and any want of conformity may difeover a fraud.] ' To con¬ 
trail; to bargain; to make a compadt. 

^ Shall we buy treafon, and indent with fears. 

When they have loft and forfeited themfelves? Shakef H. IV 
He defeends to the folemnity of a pad and covenant,'and 
has indented with us. r> r o- 

Inde'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Inequality; incifure fmitL 
ration. 

Trent fhall not wind with fuch a deep indent. 

To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. Shake/b. Hen IV 

Indentation, n.f. [/« and dent, Latin.] An indenturei 
waving in any figure. 

7 he margins on each fide do not terminate in a ftreight 

fm!ll "a Ere ln ^ en ^ ed 1 j each indentation being; continued in a 
lmall ridge acrofs the line, to the indentation that anfwers it on 

WmT 3 ^ mar , gin rv Woodward on FcZ 

Indenture, n.f [from indent.] A covenant, fo named be- 

Tn Hre ,ndented or cut one by the other. 

indenture EnglT mUCh S °° d With 

The critick to his grief will find 1 * 

How firmly thefe indentures bind. o - c 

Dreams may give us fome idea of the creat c 

* ■ 6 never ”»te us lofe our honefty and our inde- 

12 E Pjp *- 

Give 


not in- pendence . 
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Give me, I cry’d, enough for me, 

My bread and independency : 

So bought an annual rent or two. 

And liv’d juft as you fee T do. Pope. 

Independent, adj. {independant, Fr. in and dependent.] 

1. Not depending; not fupported by any other; not relying on 
another; not controlled. It is ufed with on, of, or from before 
theobjedt; of which on feems moft proper, fince we fay to 
fepend on, and consequently dependent on. 

Creation muft needs infer providence, and God’s making 
the world irrefragably proves that he governs it too ; or that a 
being of dependent nature remains neverthelefs independent 
upon him in that refpedt. South's Sermons. 

Since all princes of independent governments are in a ftate 
of nature, the world never was without men in that ftate. Locke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteftant republick, independent 
of the abbot, and under the prote&ion of the cantons. Addif. 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a fuperiour caufe or 
power. 

The confideration of our underftanding, which is an incor¬ 
poreal fubftance independent fro?n matter; and the contempla¬ 
tion of our own bodies, which have all the ftamps and cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone do very eafily 
guide us to the wife Author of all things. Bentley s Sermons. 

Independent, n.f One who in religious affairs holds that 
every congregation is a complete church, fubjedl to no fupe¬ 
riour authority. 

We fhall, in our fermons, take occafion to juftify fuch 
paflages in our liturgy as have been unjuftly quarrelled at by 
prefbyterians, independents , or other puritan fe&aries. Sanderf 

A very famous independent minifter was head of a college 
in thofe times. . Addif oris Spectator. 

Indepe ndfntly. adv. [from independent .] Without refe¬ 
rence to other things. 

Difpofe lights and fhadows, without finiftiing every thing, 
independently the one of the other. Dryden. 

IndeseNt. n. f. [in and defcrt.’] Want of merit. 

Thofe who were once looked on as his equals, are apt to 
think the fame of his merit a reflexion on their own inde- 
ferts. Addiforis Spectator. 

Inde'sinently. adv. [indefnenter, Fr. in and definio , Latin,] 
Without celfation. 

They continue a month indefmently. Ray on the Creation. 

Indestructible, adj. [in and dcjlrufiible. ] Not to be de- 
ftroyed. 

Glafs is fo compadt and firm a body, that it is inde- 
Jlruffible by art or nature. Boyle. 

Indete'rminaRle. adj. [in and determinable .] Not to be 
fixed ; not to be defined or fettled. 

There is not only obfcurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world; that as its period is infcrutable, fo is its nativity 
indeterminable . ( Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Indeterminate, adj. [indetermine, Ir. in and determinated] 
Unfixed; not defined ; indefinite. 

The rays of the fame colour were by turns tranfmitted at 
one thicknefs, and refledted at another thicknefs, for an inde¬ 
terminate number of fuccefiions. Newton s Opt. 

Indete rminately, adv. [in and determinatelyi] Indefinite¬ 
ly ; not in any fettled manner. 

His perfpicacity difcerned the loadftone to refpedl the North, 
when ours beheld it indeterminately. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminately exprefied in the 
defcription. . Arbuthnot on Coins: 

Indete rmined. adj. [in and determined .] Unfettled; un¬ 
fixed. 

We fhould not amufe ourfelves with floating words of inde- 
termined fignification, which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to 
ferve a turn. < # Locke. 

Indetermina'tioN. n.f [in and determination.’] Want of 
determination ; want of fixed or ftated direction. 

By contingents I underftand all things which may be done, 
and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by 
reafon of the indetermination or accidental concurrence of the 
cau f es Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

Indevo'tioN. n.f. [ indevotion , Fr. in and devotion.] Want of 

devotion ; irreligion. . 

Let us make the church the feene of our penitence, as of 
our faults; deprecate our former indevotion , and, by an exem¬ 
plary reverence, redrefs the fcandal of our profanenefs. 

1 1 Decay of Piety. 

Indevou't. adj. [ inclevot , Fr. in and devout.~\ Not devout; 

not religious; irreligious. 

He prays much, yet curfcs more; whilft he is meek, but 
indevout. Decay of Piety. 

Inde'x, n.f [Latin.] 

j. The difeoverer; the pointer out. 

Taftes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants, as 
well as of all forts of aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 
refute. Decay of Piety. 

2. The hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or way. 
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They have no more inward felf-confcioufnefs of what th 
do or fuffer, than the index of a watch, of the hour it p ^ 

** ii c , , Bentley s Sermons, 

3. ihe table of contents to a book. 

In fuch indexes , although fmall 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is feen 
The baby figure of the giant mafs 
Of things to come, at large. ShMp, m 

it a book has no index, or good table of contents, ’tis v * 
ufeful to make one as you are reading it; and in your index t 
take notice only of parts new to you. Watts 

Indexte'rity. n.J. [in and dexterity.] Want of dexterity • 
want of readinefs ; want of bandinefs. 

The indexterity of our confumption-curers demonftrates 
their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Consumptions 

I'ndian Arrow-root. n. f [marcanta, Latin.] A root. 

It has a flower confiding of one leaf, almoft funnel-lhaped 
opening in fix parts, three of which are alternately larger than 
the others: the lower part of the flower-cup afterwards be¬ 
comes an oval fhaped fruit, having one cell, with one hard 
rough feed. It was brought from the Spanifh fettlements of 
America into the iflands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it 
is cultivated as a medicinal plant, it being a fovereign remedy 
for curing the bite of wafps, and expelling the poilon of the 
manchir.eel tree. This root the Indians apply to extra# the 
venom of their arrows: after they have dug it up they clean 
it, mafti it, and lay it as a poultice to the wounded part, and 
are generally fuccefsful in the cure. Miller. 

I'ndian Crefs. n.f. [acriviola, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are round, umbillicated, and placed alternately; 
the ftalks trailing; the cup of the flower is quinquefid; the 
flowers confift of five leaves in form of a violet; the feeds are 
roundifh and rough, three of them fucceeding each flower. 
The fpecies are five. Miller. 

I'ndian Fig. n.f. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the flower confifts of many leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe, having a great number of 
ftamina in the centre, which grow upon the top of the ovary: 
the ovary afterwards becomes a flefhy umbillicated fruit, with 
a foft pulp, inclofing many feeds, which are for the moft part 
angular. Miller. 

I'ndian Red. n.f. A kind of mineral earth. 

Indian red, fo called by the painters, is a fpecies of ochre; 
and is a very fine purple earth, of firm compact texture, and 
great weight: while in the ftratum it is of a pure blood colour, 
and almoft of a ftony hardnefs: when dry it is of a fine glow¬ 
ing red, of a rough dufty furface, and, when broken, full of 
white particles, large, folid, bright, and glittering. It is alfo 
called Perfian earth, and is dug in the ifland of Ormuz in the 
Perfian gulph, and alfo at Bombay. _ Hill on Fojfds. 

I'ndicant. adj. [ indicans , Latin.] Showing; pointing out; 

that which directs what is to be done in any difeafe. 

To l'NDICATE. v. a. [ indico, Latin.] 

1. To fhow ; to point out. 

2. [In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. 

Indication, n.f. [indication, Fr. indicatio, from indico, Lat.j 

1. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 

The frequent flops they make in the moft convenient places, 
are a plain indication of their wearinefs. Addif on s Guardian. 

We think that our fucceffes are a plain indication ft the 
divine favour towards us. Attcrbury s Sermons. 

2. [In phyfick.] Indication is of four kinds: vital, prefervative, 
curative, and palliative, as it diredts what is to be one 0 
continue life, cutting off the caufe of an approaching 1 
per, curing it whilft it is adtually prefent, or leflening 1 s - 
fcDs, or taking off fome of its fymptoms before it can oe 

wholly removed. • . .JnJa 

Thefe be the things that govern nature princip b 
without which you cannot make any true analyiis, an • 

tion of the proceedings of nature. von is ana- 

The depravation of the inftruments of 
tural indication of a liquid diet. _ Arbuthnot 

3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. (hould be 

J If a perfon, that had a fair eftate in rever .on toM 

allured by fome fkilful phyf.c.an, that he wou d me«a y ^ 
into a difeafe that would totally deprive him of his u> 

ing and memory s if, I fay, upon u certain behef^m ^ 
cation, the man fhould appear overjoyed f ^ fciK j 

not all thatfaw him conclude that the dift § cm ni. 

him ? .... j 1 

Indicative, adj. [indicativus , Lat.j 

1. Showing; informing ; pointing out. , 

2. [In grammar.] A certain modification of a verb, exj 

affirmation or indication. __ ^ n ffi rn) , deny, 



xpreffihg 


The verb is formed in a certain manner to affir^ 


or interrogate ; which formation, from 
is called the indicative mood. manner as 

Indi'catively. adv. [from indicative .] 

(hows or betokens. . i^Almtiveh 

Thefe images, formed in the brain, are GreVJ ’ s Cofm d - 

fame fpecies with thofe of fenfe. ^ 

To Indict. See Indite, and its uerivatives. j^/^iqK. 
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Wcrioir. n.f [indieiion, Fr. indico, Latin.] 

J - D lt f:Vf°o“r; P ctcndas, and a refufal and ade- 
A nnH tndiaim of a war, the war is left at large. Bac. 
^chronology.] The Million, inftituted by Conftantme the 
■ Lat is properly a cycle of tributes, orderly difpofed, for hf- 
feen veare, and by it accounts of that kind were kept A te - 
wardl in memory of the great viflory obtained by Conftan- 
tihe over Mezentius, 8 Cal. OA. 3 >i> by which an .Mire 
freedom was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conttantine, ordained that the accounts of years 
fhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
time had been done ; but that, inftead thereof, th e tnatHtm 
fhould be made ufe of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha A. D. 313, Jan. i- 

Indifference. Ik./ [ indifference, French; mdtfferenUct, 

Indi'fferency. 5 Latin. J . f 

1. Neutrality; fufpenfion; equipoife or freedom from motives 

on either fide. 

In choice of committees it is better to chufe indifterent per- 
fons, than to make an indijferency by putting in thofe that are 
flrong on both fides. t Bacon sEJfays 

By an equal indifferency for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
as fuch, before we know it to be true. Locke. 

A perfect indijferency in the mind, not determinable by its 
hft judgment, would be as great an irtiperfedtion as the want 
of indifferency to a a, or not to a a, ’till determined by the 
will. . Locke. 

Thofe who would borrow light from expofitors, either con- 
fult only thofe who have the good luck to be thought found 
and orthodox, avoiding thofe of different fentiments; or elfe 
with indijferency look into the notes of all commentators. Locke • 

2. Impartiality. 

Read the book with indifferency and judgment, and thou 
can’ft not but greatly commend it. Whit gif te. 

3. Negligence; Want of affeaion ; unconcernednefs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objeas which are fo far from being of an indifferent na¬ 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance. Addif on. 

A place which we muft pafs through, not only with the in¬ 
difference of ftrangers, but with the vigilance of thofe who 
travel through the country of an enemy. Rogers. 

Indff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife. 

All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 

For how can ftony bowels melt, 

In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 

He will let you know he has got a clap with as much indif¬ 
ferency as he would a piece of publick news. Swift. 

The people of England fhould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year : the want of obferving 
this neceffary precept, has produced great indifference in the 
vulgar. Arbuthnot. 

4. State in which no moral or phyfical reafon preponderates; ftate 
in which there is no difference. 

The choice is left to our diferetion, except a principal bond 
of fome higher duty remove the indifference that fuch things 
have in themfelves: their indifference is removed, if we take 
away our own liberty. Hooker. 

INDI'FFERENT. adj. [indifferent, Fr. indifferens, Latin.] 

1. Neutral; not determined to either fide* 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it or no ? 

— He feems indifferent. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Being indifferent, we fhould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the atteftation of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 

Difturb man’s reft ; Cato knows neither of them : 

Indifferent in his choice to fleep or die. Addijon's Cato. 

2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlefs. 

One thing was all to you, and your fondnefs made you in¬ 
different to every thing elfe. Temple. 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any perfon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained neuter, or an 
indifferent fpe&ator of the contending parties, fhould be con¬ 
demned to perpetual banifhment. Addifons Freeholder. 

But how indifferent foever man may be to eternal happinefs, 
yet lurely to eternal rtiifery none can be indifferent. Rogers. 

3. Not to have fuch difference as that the one is for its own fake 
preferable to the other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to be commanded 
nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. Hooker 

Thefe two cuftoms, which of themfelves are indifferent in 
other kingdoms, became exceeding evil in this realm, by rea- 
lon of the inconveniences which followed thereupon. Davies. 

T n! u 1sh n.r,' t ," free ’ and in m y ch °ice whether or no 
I fhould publifh thefe: difeourfes; yet, the publication being 
on« refolved, the dedication was not fo indifferent. South. 
th ' 3, ro . en ‘ 10n only as my conjeSurc, it being indifferent to 

4 ir M ,n , h r a, ’ d W n‘ C , h Wa y thc learned ihall determine. Lot. 

4 * Impartial; difinterefted. 

r? Pan ‘I 1 t0 c " one > but ind ‘ff‘rent to all; a maf- 
or the whole, and a father to every one. Afcham . 
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I am a moft poor woman, and a ftranger. 

Born out of yciur dominions; having here 
No judge indifrent , and no more allurance 
Of Iqufl friendfhip and proceeding. St f/Pfg*- ™r. 

There can hardly be an indifferent trial had between the 
king and the fubjeft, or between party and party, by reafon 
of this general kindred and confangumity. IZl 

5. Paffable; having mediocrity; of a middling fete; nei 
good nor worft. This is an improper and colloquial ule, eipe 
cially when applied to perfons. 

Some things admit of mediocrity: 

A counfellor,'' or pleader at the bar. 

May want Meffala’s pow’rful eloquence; 

Or be lefs read than deep Caflelius ; 

Yet this indff’rent lawyer is efteem’d. RofcoDimon , 

Who would excel, when few can make a teft 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the beft ? Dryden, 

This has obliged me to publifh an indifferent colledtlon ot 
poems, for fear of being thought the author of a worfe. Prior. 

There is not one of thefe fubje&s that would not fell a 
my indifferent paper, could I think of gratifying the publick: 
by fuch mean and bafe methods. Add]on. 

6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an adverb. 

I am myfelf indifferent honeft; but yet I could accufe me 
of fuch things, that it were better that my mother had not 
borne me. Shakejpeare s Hamlet. 

This will raife a great feum on it, and leave your wine in- 
different clear. Mortimer . 

Indi fferently. adv. [indijferenter, Latin.] 

1. Without diftin&ion ; without preference. 

Whitenefs is a mean between all colours, having itfelf in¬ 
differently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be tinged 
with any of them. Newton's Opt. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them 
would think himfelf under any particular obligation ? Addifon. 

Though a church of England-man thinks every fpecies of 
government equally lawful, he does not think them equally ex¬ 
pedient, or for every country indifferently. Swift. 

2. In a neutral ftate; without wifh or averfion. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ th’ other. 

And I will look on death indifferently. Shakefp. Jul. Ccef 

3. Not well; tolerably; paflably ; middlingly. 

A moyle will draw indifferently well, and carry great bur¬ 
thens. Carew. 

I hope it may indifferently entertain your lordfhip at an un¬ 
bending hour. Rowe. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown together, kept 
me but very indifferently from the floor. Gulliver s Travels. 

I'ndigence. 7 n.f [ indigence , Fr. indigentia, Lat.] Want; 

I'ndigency. ) penury; poverty. 

Where there is happinefs, there muft not be indigency , or 
want of any due comforts of life. Burnet's Theo. of the Earth. 

For ev’n that indigence , that brings me low. 

Makes me myfelf, and him above to know. Dryden. 

Athens worfhipped God with temples and facrifices, as if 
he needed habitation and fuftenance ; and that the heathens had 
fuch a mean apprehenfion about the indigency of their gods, ap¬ 
pears from Ariftophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 

Indigenous, adj. [ indigene, Fr. indigena , Latin ] Native to 
a country ; originally produced or born in a region. 

Negroes were all tranfported from Africa, and are not indi¬ 
genous or proper natives of America. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

It is wonderful to obferve one creature, that is, mankind, 
indigenous to fo many different climates. Arbuthnot . 

FNDIGFNT. adj. [indigent, French; indi gens, Latin.] 

1. Poor; needy; neceffitous. 

Charity confifts in relieving the indigent. Addifon. 

2. In want; wanting. 

Rejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world 
By nature’s wife indulgence; indigent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 

3. Void; empty. 

Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of moifture. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, 

INDICE'ST. 7 /7 t- 4. , 

Indigested. \ adjm [ lndt S e P^ Fr - mdigeflus, Latin.] 

1. Not feparated into diftindt orders ; not regularly difpofed. 

This mafs, or indigejled matter, or chaos, created in the 
beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 

aCqU ‘p d r - , , , , . Rale g h ’ s H ifi«-y of the World. 

Before the Teas, and this terreftrial ball. 

One was the face of nature, if a face ; 

Rather a rude and indigejhd mafs. Dryden's Ovid. 

2. Not formed, or Ihaped. 

Set a form upon that indigejl projedl, 

So ftapelefs and fo rude Shakefp. King John. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigejled lump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shakef. H. VI 

3 . Not well confidered and methodifed. J 

By irkfome deformities, through endlefs and fenfelefs effu- 
fions of 1 ndige/led prayers, they oftentimes difgrace the wor- 
thieit part ot Chnftian duty towards God, Hooker . 

The 
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The political creed of the high-principled men fets the pro- 
teftant fucceffion upon a firmer foundation than all the indigef- 
ed fchemes of thofe who profefs revolution principles. Swift. 

4. Not conco&ed in the ftomach. 

Dreams are bred 

From rifing fumes of indigefed food. Dr)'den. 

5. Not brought to fuppuration. 

His wound was indigejled and inflamed. Wifeman. 

Indigestible, adj. [from in and digefible.] Not conquer¬ 
able in the ftomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moft nourifhing and exalted of all animal food, 
and moft indigejlible: no body can digeft the fame quantity of 
them as of other food. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Indige'stion. n.f. [ indigejlion, Fr. from in and digejlion .] 
The ftate of meats unconcofted. 

The fumes of indigejlion may indifpofe men to thought, as 
well as to difeafes of danger and pain. Temple. 

To INDI'GITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] To point out; to 
fhow. 

Antiquity expreffed numbers by the fingers: the deprefling 
this finger, which in the left hand implied but fix, in the right 
hand indigitated fix hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As though there were a feminalityof urine, wefoolifhly con¬ 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle, and 
can thereby indigitate their affections. Brown s Vulg. Err. 
We are not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. Harvey. 

Indigita'tion. n.f. [from indigitate .] The act of pointing 
out or ffiowing. 

Which things I conceive no obfeure indigitation of provi¬ 
dence. More againjl Atheijm. 

Indi'gn. adj. [ indigne, Fr. indignus, Latin.] 

1. Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or in- 
dign to govern, is it juft for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to fubdue them ? Bacon's Holy War. 

2. Bringing indignity. This is a word not in ufe. 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Indi'gnant. adj. [ indignans , Latin..] Angry; raging; in¬ 
flamed at once with anger and difdain. 

He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ indignant waves. Milt. 
The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valorous and in¬ 
dignant Martin. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poffefs. 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guefs! 

He ftrides indignant, and with haughty cries 

To Angle fight the fairy prince defies. Tickel. 

Indigna'tion. n.f. [ indignation , Fr. indignatio, Latin.] 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Sufpend your indignation againft my brother, ’till you derive 
better teftimony of his intent. Shah. King Lear. 

From thofe officers, warm with indignation at the infolences 
of that vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 

But keep this fwelling indignation down. 

And let your cooler reafon now prevail. Rowe. 

2. The anger of a fuperiour. 

There was great indignation againft Ifrael. 2 Kings iii. 27. 

3. The effeeft of anger. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Let them hurl down their indignation 

On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakef. Rich. III. 

IndCgnity. n.f [ indigritas, from indignus, Latin; indignite, 
Fr.] Contumely; contemptuous injury; violation of right 
accompanied with infult. 

Biffiops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts to 
behold a perfon of fo great place and worth conftrained to en¬ 
dure fo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paffion tranfported me, by the indignity of 
his carriage, to fay or do any thing unbefeeming myfelf. 

King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his feat. 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings. 

And flaming minifters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

He does not fee how that mighty paffion for the church can 
well confift with thofe indignities and that contempt men beftow 
on the clergy. Swift . 

To more exalted glories born. 

Thy mean indignities I fcorn. Pattifon. 

Indigo. n.f [ indicutn , Latin.] A plant, by the Americans 
called anil. 

hath pennated leaves, terminated by a Angle lobe: the 
flowers, difpofed fn a fpike, confift of five leaves, and are of 
the papilionaceous kind ; the uppermoft petal being larger than 
the others, rounder, and lightly furrowed on the fide: the 
lower leaves are fhort, terminating in a point: in the middle 
of the flower is the ftyle, which afterward becomes a jointed 
pod, containing one cylindrical feed in one partition, from 
which indigo is made, which is ufed in dying for a blue 
colour. Miller \ 
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Indirf/ct. adj. [indirect, Fr. indireftus, Latin.] 

1. Not ftrait; not rectilinear. 

2. Not tending otherwise than collaterally or confequentially t 0 
a point. 

The tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace 5 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 

-Fy, what an indireft and peeviffi courfe 

Is this of her’s ? Shakefpeare's Richard HI 

3. Not fair; not hone#. 

Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can affecure fo indirect a courfe ? Daniel's Civil War. 

Thofe things which they do know they may, upon fundry 
indireft confiderations, let pafs; and although themfelves do 
not err, yet may they deceive others. Hooker. 

O pity and ffiame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide, to tread 
Paths indirect. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Indireft dealing will be difeovered one time or other, and 
then he lofes his reputation. Tiilotfon . 

Indirection. n.J. [in and direftion] 

1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ftraight line. 

And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach. 

With windlaces, and with effays of byas. 

By indir eft ions find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

2 . Diffioneft practice. 

I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile traffi, 

By any indireftion. . Sbakejpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Indire'ctly. adv. [from indireft.] 

1. Not in a right line ; obliquely. 

2. Not in exprefs terms. 

Still fhe fuppreffes the name Ithaca, which continues his 
doubts and hopes ; and at laft fhe indireftly mentions it. 

Broom's Notes on the Odyffey. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 

He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indireftly hold. 

From him the true challenger. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juftly forfeited, to fatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied to 
repentance, but not to reftitution : becaufe I took the forfei¬ 
ture indireftly , I am anfwerable to God for my unhandfome, 
unjuft, or uncharitable circumftances. Taylor . 

Indirectness, n.f. [in and direftnefs .] 

1. Obliquity. 

2. Unfairnefs. 

Indiscernible, cdj. [in and difterrible.] Not perceptible; 
not difcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark foul. 

Depriv’d of reafon, is as indifcernible 

As colours to my body, wanting fight: Denham's Sophy. 

Indisce'rnibly. adv. [from indifcernible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Indisce'rptible. adj. [in and difcerptible.] Not to be fepa- 
rated ; incapable of being broken or deftroyed by diffolution 
of parts. 

Indiscerptibi'lity. n.f. [from indifcerptible.] Incapability of 
diffolution. 

Indisco'very. n.f. [in and difeovery.] The ftate of being 
hidden. An unufual word. 

The ground of this affertion was the magnifying efteem of 
the ancients, arifing from the indifeovery of its head. Brown. 

IndiscreeT. adj. [indifcret,¥r. in and difereet.] Imprudent; 
incautious; inconfiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 

Are mortal men fo fond and in difereet. 

So evil gold to feek unto their aid ; 

And having not complain, and having it upbraid. Fa. Qu. 
If thou be among the indifereet , obferve the time; but be 
continually among men of underftanding. EccluJ. xxvii. 12. 

Indiscree'tly. adv. [from indifereet.] Without prudence; 
without confideration ; without judgment. 

Job on juftice hath afperfions flung, 

And fpoken indifcreetly with his tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an action paflionately, let 
him manage it indifcreetly, and he ffiall have enough to flatter 
him. Taylor's Rule of living hoy. 

Indiscre'tion. n.f. [indifcretion, Fr. in and difcretion.] Im¬ 
prudence; rafhnefs; inconfideration. 

Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, _ r 7 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, rafhnefi, or 
other indifcretion , than from any malicious thought. Haywar . 

Loofe papers have been obtained from us by the impor¬ 
tunity and divulged by the indifcretion of friends, althoug tc 
ftrained by pronufes. ’ ... t . , TT 

Indiscriminate, adj. [ indiferiminatus , Latin.] Un 1 
guifhable; not marked with any note of diftindion. 

Indiscriminately, adv. [from indifcriminate.] Without 

diftin&ion. f tl. 

Others ufe defamatory difeourfe purely for love o^taix. 
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ivhofe fpeecb, like a flowing current, bears away pdiferim- 


whofeipeech, lixe a nuwmg 

„ aU ly whatever, lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. 

liquors, ftrong of acid fairs, deftroy the b uenefs of the 
infufion of our wood; and liquors mdifcnmmatel), that abound 
with fulphureous falts, reftore it. Boyle. 

IJ'JDISPE'NSABLE. adj. [French ] Not to be remitted; not 

1 r 1 . zd /To rx? 


' to be fpared ; neceffary. , . , , 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againit which thete ex¬ 
ceptions are made, are of indifpcnfable ufe and neceffity, as 
well to the earth as to man. Woodward's Natural Hfory. 

Indispe'nsableness. n.f. [from indifpenfable.] State of not 
being to be fpared ; neceffity. 

Indispensably, adv. [< om indifpenfable.] Without difpen- 
fation ; without remiflk ; neceffarily. 

Every one muft look upon himfelf as indifpenfably obliged 
to the pra£tice of duty. AddiJ'oris Freeholder . 

To INDISPO'SE. v. a. [indifpofer, French.] 

1. To make unfit. With for. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, any 
farther than it prepares or indifpofes us for the enjoyments of 
'another. Atterbury. 

2. To difincline; to make averfe. With to. 

It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to religion. 

South's Sermons. 

3. To diforder ; to difqualify for its proper functions. 

The foul is not now hindered in its a&ings by the diftem- 
perature of indifpofed organs. Glunv. Scepf. 

4. To diforder flightly with regard to health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indifpofed than 
fick, and did noways difable him from ftudying. Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable. With towards. 

The king was fufficiently indifpofed towards the perfons, or 
the principles of Calvin’s difciples. Clarendon. 

Indispo'sedness. n.f [from indifpofed.] State of unfitnefs of 
difinclination; depraved ftate. 

It is not any innate harffinefs in piety that renders the firft 
effays of it unpleafant; that is owing only to the indifpofed- 
nefs of our own hearts. Decay of Piety. 

Indisposi'tion. n.f [indifpofition, Fr. from indifpofe.] 

1. Diforder of health ; tendency to ficknefs. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 
yet rather as an indifpofition in health than any fet fick- 
ne k. Hayward. 

I have known a great fleet lofe great occafions, by an in¬ 
difpofition of the admiral, while he was neither well enough 
to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the command. Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking forward, from the firft indifpofitions, 
into the progrefs of the difeafe. L'EJlrange. 

His life feems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 
term, under thofe indifpofitms which hung upon the latter 

PJft-°f it- Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. Difinclination; diflike. 

The indifpofition of the church of Rome to reform herfelf, 
muft be no ftay unto us from performing our duty to 

G ° 4 k - , U , Hooker. 

J he mind, by every degree of affeded unbelief, contra&s 

more and more of a general indijpojition towards believing Att 
Indisputable, adj. [in and difputable.] Uncontrovertible; 
mconteftable. 

There is no maxim in politicks more inSfputahle , than that 
a nation Ihould have many honours to referve for thofe who 
do nanonal fervices. Addifon's Guardian. 

I he apoftle aflerts a clear mdifputable conclufion, which 
could admit of no queftion. Rogers’! Sermons. 

lNmspUTABi.EKE.ss. n.f. [from mdifputable .] The ftate of 
being mdifputable; certainty. 

Imdmpu'tably. adv. [from mdifputable .] 

1. Without controversy; certainly. 

The thing itfelf is queftionable, nor is it indifputably cer- 

Indisso i vabee. adj. [fa and difohable.] 

u lnf, dIoluble; not feparable as to its parts 

Meta's, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which 
an earth taftelefs and ,ndijjohable in water; and this earth ir 

2 NV m b H if “IT ^ com r cs a metallick fait. Newt ’Opt 

2* i\ot to be broken ; binding for ever. P 

Depofition and degradation are without hope of anvremif 

V hat hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo doff n 

together, from whence fteel has its firmnefs and thn P . ffu / e 
■am 0nd tkeir hardnefs and the parts of a 

TS. 7 LE - Cdj ' F t. nidiJoUUU, Lat. i 

Rjiftmg all reparation of its parts; firm; ftahle 


is 
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men, 
ration. 
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tiiiiirh of the red elixir be mingled with the faturn, tbeifimioti 
will be fo indiffoluble , that there? is no poffible way of feparating 
the diffufed elixir from the fixed lead. Boyle. 

Ere yet flie grew 

To this deep-laid ind'Jjiluble ftate. Thomfon s Spring . 

2 . Binding for ever; lubfifting for ever. 

Far more comfort it were for us to be joined with you lti 
bands of indiffoluble love and amity, to live as if our perfons 
being many, our fouls were but one. Hooker. 

There is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity between 
of which the heathen poet faith we are all his gene- 

Bacon's holy War, 

They might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo obliged 
to be kind to all, fhould behave themfelves fo contrary to fuch 
heavenly inftru&ions, fuch indiffoluble obligations. South. 

Indi'ssolubleness. n.f [horn indiffoluble.] Indiffolubility; 
refiftance to reparation of parts. 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition intrinfically dif- 
folvable, might have held, by the Divine Will, a ftate ol im¬ 
mortality and indijjolublenejs of his compofition. Hale. 

Indi'ssolubly. adv. [from indiffoluble .] 

1 * In a manner refifting all reparation. 

On they move 

Indijfolubly firm; nor obvious hill. 

Nor ftrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftrearh divide 
Their perfe<ft ranks. Milton's Paradife Lojib. 

The remaining afhes, by a further degree of fire, may be 
indijfolubly united into gUfs. Boyle. 

They willingly unite, 

Indijfolubly firm ; from Dubris fouth 

To northern Orcades. Phillips. 

2 . For ever obligatorily. 

Indisti'nct. adj. [indijlinft, Fr. in and d'Jlinftus, Latin.] 

1. Not plainly marked ; confufed. 

That which is now a horfe, even with thought. 

The rack diflimns, and makes it indijlinft 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra 4 

She warbled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note; 

But indijlinft, and neither fweet nor clear. Drydeh. 

When we fpeak of the infinite divifibility of matter, we 
keep a very clear and diftincf idea of divifion and divifibility; 
but when we come to parts too fmall for our fenfes, our ideas 
of thefe little bodies become obfeure and indif in ft. Watts. 

2 . Not exa&ly difeerning. 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Ev’n ’till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indijlinft regard. Sbakejpeare's Othello. 

Indistinction, n.f. [from indijlinft.] 

1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

The indif in ft ion of many of the fame name, or the mifap- 
plication of the a& of one unto another, hath made fome 

d ° ubL Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Omiffion of diferimination. 

An mdifinftion of all perfons, or equality of all orders* is 
far from being agreeable to the will of God. Sprtitt. 

Indistinctly, adv. [from indif inft.] 

1, Confufedly; uncertainly. 

In its fides it was bounded diftin&ly, but on its ends con¬ 
fufedly and indif in ft ly, the fight there vaniffiing by de- 

Newtbris Opt. 

2. Without being diftinguiftied. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked indiflinftly 
through the bowl. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Indistinctness, n.f. [from indifinft.] Confufion; uncer¬ 
tainty ; obfeurity. 

There is unevennefs or indiJImSinefs in the ftvle of thefe 

rvu COncerl ! ing the ori g' n and form of the earth. Burnet. 
Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryftalline hu- 

(hffirl gr r ° W f fla A er thanl I , , efore S fo th at the light, for want of a 
fufficient refra£hon, will not converge to the bottom of the 

of^h Ut bey ° nd r 'r\ and b >' con, «]uence paint in the bottom 
lif t T ac ° nfufed P‘ aure i and according to the indjlinii. 
nefs of this p.flure, the objea will appear confufed. Newton 

**1 

,wy? ha / is Cal r led by ‘ be ftoiirks a P ath y» and by the fcepticks 
S ’ CemS aU but t0 mcan S™ tranquil! ity of 

INDIVIDUAL, adj. [indhidu, individuel, Fr. individuality 
ment is ffiown in the choice of individuals 
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Muft the whole man, amazing thougM?'^^^ 
To the cold marble, or contraaed urn? 

And never ffiall thofe particles agree, 

I hat were in life this individual he ? 
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Know all the good that individuals find, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pope. 
We fee each circumftance of art and individual of nature 
fummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi- 
. nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ftorms they have raifed, as well 
as thofe they have efcaped. Swift. 

The objeft of any particular idea is called an individual: fo 
Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. Watts. 

2 . Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Subftantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace dear. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

Long eternity fhall greet our blifs 
W ith an individual kifs. Milton. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul, 

For ever happy. Milt. Parad. Lofl , h. v. 

Individuality, n. f [from individual.] Separate or diftinct 
exiftence. 

Crambe would tell his inftruftor, that all men were not lin¬ 
gular; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any 
man ; for it was commonly laid that a man is not the fame he 
was, and that mad men are befide themfelves. Arbuthnot. 
Individually, adv. [from uidividual. ] With feparate or 
diftinft exigence ; numerically. 

How fhould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being an attri¬ 
bute individually proper to the godhead, and incommunicable 
to any created fubftance. HakewPl on Providence* 

To Indivi duate. v. a. [from mdividuus, Latin.] Todiftin- 
guifh from others of the fame fpecies ; to make fingle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diftinft fenfe and pleafure. More againjl Atheifm. 

No man is capable of tranflating poetry, who, befides a ge¬ 
nius to that art, is not a mafter both of his author’s language 
and of his own ; nor muft we underftand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and expreffion, 
which are the charafters that diftinguifh and individuate him 
from all other writers. Dry den. 

Individua'tion. n. f [from individuate ] That which makes 
an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it that 
makes any one thing the fame as it was beforeL? Watts. 

IndividUity. n.J. [from mdividuus, Lat.] The ftate of being 
an individual y feparate exiftence. 

IndivFnity. 7 i. f. [in and divinity ] Want of divine power. 
Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity unto Croe- 
fus, who being ruined by his amphibology, and expoftulating 
with him, received no higher anfwer than the excufe of his 
impotency. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Indivisibility. \n.f [from indivifible.] State in which no 
Indivi'sibleness. $ more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle of mat¬ 
ter to indivifibiiity as the acuteft thought of a mathemati- 
ci.an. Locke. 

Indivisible, adj. [indivifible, Fr. in and diviflble.] What can¬ 
not be broken into parts; fo fmall as that it cannot be fmaller ; 
having reached the laft degree of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to exprefs a per- 
feft indivifible , but only the leaft fort of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indivifible point of time obferved, but one 
aftion performed ; yet the eye cannot comprehend at once the 
whole object. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Indivi'sibly. adv. [from indivifible .] So as it cannot be di¬ 
vided. 

Indo'cible. adj. [in and docible.] Unteachable; infufceptible 
. of inftruftion. 

Indo'cil. adj. [ indocile , Fr. indocili Latin.] Unteachable; 
incapable of being inftrufted. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intractable 
fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments, and is . proof 
againft demonftration itfelf. Bentley s Sermons. 

Indoci'lity. n.f [indocilitc,¥r. in and dccilty.] Unteachable- 
nefs ; refufal of inftruftion. 

To INDOCTRINATE. *. [endoCtriner, old French.] T.o 
inftruft; to tincture with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difeourfed excellently, and took much 
delight in indoctrinating his young unexperienced favourite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of fpeaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, in which 
their eafy underftandings were at firft indoctrinated , are ftrong- 
ly allured of the truth and co-operative excellency of their 
receptions. 

Indoc trinaction, n.f [from indoctrinate.] 
formation. 


Bclingbroke. 
Ainfworth . 

Pope's Iliad . 
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Although poftulates are very accommodable unto junior in 
dominations, yet are thefe authorities but temporary, and not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intellectuals B J 

Fndolency. 5 n 'f' and doe0i Latln 5 indolence -> French.] 

1. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be indolency where there is happinefs, fo there 
muft not be indigency. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

2. Lazincfs; inattention ; Iiftleflnefs. 

Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his gods, and 
place in it the happinefs of the bleft : the divinity which we 
worfhip has given us not only a precept againft it, but his own 
example t ° fl^e co m rar y. 

I he bpamlh nation, roufed from their ancient indolence and 
ignorance, feem now to improve trade. 

FNlJOLENT. adj. [French.] 

1. Free from pain. 

2. Carelefs ; lazy ; inattentive ; liftiefs. 

Ill fits a chief 

To wafte long nights in indolent repote. 

Fndolently. adv. [from indolent.] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Carelefly; lazily; inattentively ; liftlefly. 

While lull’d by found, and undifturb’d by wit, 

Calm and ferene you indolently {: it. jddifom 

To Indo w. v. a. [indotare, Latin.] To portion; to enrich 
with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See Endow. 
Indra'ught. n.f [in zud draught.] 

1. An opening in the land into which the fea flows. 

Ebbs and.floods there could be none, when there was no in¬ 
draughts, bays, or gulphs fo receive a flood. Raleigh » 

2. Inlet; paffage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are fo many indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

ToIndre'nch. v. a. [from drench.] Tofoak; to drown. 
My hopes lie drown’d ; in many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. Shakef Troilus and Crejjida. 

Indu'bious. adj. [in and dubious.] Not doubtful; not fuf* 
pefting ; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an indubious 
. confidence in thofe antipeftilential fpirits. Harvey. 

Indubitable, adj. [indubitabilis, Lat. indubitable , Fr. in and 
dubitable.] Undoubted; unqueftionable. 

When general obfervations are drawn from fo many parti¬ 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, thefe are jewels of 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Indubitably, adv. [from indubitable.] Undoubtedly; un- 
qu eft ion ably. 

Jf we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to vifible ob¬ 
jects, there will indubitably refult from either a graceful and 
harmonious contentment. Wotton'.s Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably invefted with both thefe au¬ 
thorities. Spratt's Sermons. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls may be only 
a mere echo from clafhing atoms ; or rather indubitably mull: 
proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. Bentley s Sermons. 

IndUbitate. adj. [indubitatus, Latin.] Unqueftioned ; cer¬ 
tain ; apparent; evident. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, he 
knew it was condemned by parliament, and tended direftly 
to the difinherifon of the line of York, held then the in- 
dubitate heirs of the crown. Bacon's Henry V II. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, among the jealoufies 
of ftate and court, Edgar Atheling could fubfift, being then the 
apparent and indubitate heir of the Saxon line. IVotton. 

To INDU'CE. v. a. [induire, Fr. induco, Latin,] 

1. To perfuade; to influence to any thing. 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which doth; but induce 
the vulgar fort to like, may conftrain the wifer to yield. Hoc • 
This lady,, albeit fhe was furnifhed with many excellent en¬ 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would Ihe never 
be induced to entertain marriage with any. Haywar . 

Defire with thee ftill longer to converfe ... 

Induc'd me. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vm. 

Let not the covetous defign of growing rich induce y° u 
ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy yourfelf witi arn ° 
rate fortune; and let your thoughts be wholly ta en U P 

acquiring to-yourfelf a glorious name. Drydens uj j 

2. To produce byperluafion or influence. , • x. 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which the g 
bourhood of other nations have induced, and we mw ? 
to exceed our pattern. Bacon's Advice to 

As this belief is abfolutely neceflary to all mankin > 
dence for inducing it muft be of that nature as to ac 
date itfelf to all fpecies of men. . , • 

3. To offer byway of inclusion, or confequent,al teafonin|^ 

They play much upon the fimile, or lUuftrative a g 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unwtl E, r mrs. 


Glanv. Scepf. 
Inftruftion; in- 


popular conceits. 

, To inculcate ; to enforce. 

This induces a general change of opinion. 


concerning the 
perfon 
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perfon or party like to be obeyed by the greateft or ffrongeft 
contra&ioiiTi the nerves, placed in the 

* hfInduled by aliment, is to he cored b^ahment wtth^the 
contrary qualities. 

a To introduce ; to bring into view. c 

6 ' To exprobi-ate their ftupidity, he tnducetb the providence of 
ftorks- now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exptobration not fo proper. Brow, 
The poet may be feen inducing his perfonages in the hrftiJiat, 
where hedifeovers their humours, interefts, and defigns. Pope. 
To bring on ; to fuperinduce. . , 

7 Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
peftation of wrath is confequent. _ Decay of 1 icty. 

Inducement. n.f [from induce.] Motive to any thing; that 
which allures or perfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very, thing hath minift.ered farther reafon. H.okcr . 

Many inducements, befides Scripture, mayjead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againft, they are of no .value, yet other- 
wife are ftrongly effeftual to perfuade. Hooker. 

That mov’d me to’t. 

Then mark th’ inducement. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

t He lives 

Higher degree of life ; inducement ftrong 
f' or us . Milt. Par. Lofl, b. ix. 

My inducement hither. 

Was not at prefent here to find my fon. Miltons Agonifl. 
Inftances occur of oppreftion, to which there appears no in-, 
duchuent from the circumftances of the aefthrs. Rogers. 

Indu'cer. n.f. [from induce.] A perfuader ; one that influences. 
ToINDU'CT. v. a. [induRus, Latin.] 

1. To introduce; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firft induced by the 
V enetians. Sandy s's Travels. 

2. 'Fo put into actual pofTeftion of a benefice. 

If a perfon thus inftituted, though not induced, takes a fe- 
cond benefice, it fhall make the firft void. Aylijfe's Parergon, 
Indu'ction. n.f. [induction, Fr. induClio, Latin.] 

1. Introdu&ion; entrance. 

Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 

And our induction full of profp’roos hope. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. Induction is when, from feveral particular propofitions, we infer 

one general: as, the do&rine of theSocinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpels, it cannot be proved from the a&s of the 
apoftles, it cannot be proved from the epiftles, nor the book 
of revelations; therefore it cannot be proved frum the New 
Teftament. Watts's Logick. 

The inquifition by induction is wonderful hard ; for the things 
repotted are full of fables, and new experiments can hardly 
be made but with extreme caution. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonftra¬ 
tion: conclufions in natural philofophy are proved by induction 
of experiments, things moral by mor.al arguments, and mat¬ 
ters of fact by credible teftimony. Tillotfln. 

Although the arguing from experiments and obfervations by 
induction be no demonftration of general conclufions, yet it is 
the beft way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the induction is more general; and if no exception occur from 
phaenomena, the conclufion may be general. Newtotis Opt. 

He brought in a new way of arguing from induction, and 
that grounded upon obfervation and experiments. Baker. 
The aft or ftate of taking pofleflion of an ecclefiaftical living. 
Indu'ctj ve. adj. [from induct.] 

1. Leading; perfuafive. With to. 

A brutifh vice. 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible concludency in thefe 
evidences of faft, yet. they may be probable and inductive of 
credibility, though not of fcience. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
IoIndu'e. v. a. [induo, Latin.] 

1. To in veil. 

One firft matter all, 

Indu'd with various forms. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

2. It jeems fometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded 

with endow or indow, to furnifh or enrich with any quality or 
excellence. J n J 

The angel, by whom God indued the waters of Bethefda 
with fupernatural virtue, was notfeyn; yet the angel’s pre¬ 
sence was known by the waters. & }{ 00 p er 

His pow’rs, with dreadful ftrength/WaV, 
bhe, with her fair hand, ftill’d into the noftrils of his 

To INDITT n? 1Cnd * r * j i r - Chapman s Iliads. 

io liNijU LGL. v.a. [indulgco, Latin.] 

* lof ° ndl< r to favour; to gratify with conceffion ; to fofter. 

Ine lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 

Inuulge his floth, and fatten with his fleep. Dryd. Perf 


Dryden. 


Dryd. JuVo 

Pope’s Odyflfly. 

D uncladi 
To be favour- 
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A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with dog-, 
fouirrels, or birds} but then they muft keep them well. Lc 
‘ To live like thofe that have tl.eir hope in another life, 
plies that we indulge ourfelves in the gratifications oTtbttUf 
very fparingly. 

„,uft not, without high 

The virgin erit’ring bright, indulg'd the day 
To the brown cave, and brulh’d the dreams away 

This is what nature’s Want may well fuffice ; 

But fince among mankind fo few there are. 

Who will conform to philofophick fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe, 

And mingle fomethingof our times to pieafe. 

My friend, indulge one labour moie. 

And feek Atrides. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! 

To Indu'lge. v. n. [ALatinifm not in ufe.] 
able ; to give indulgence. With to. 

He muft, by indulging to arty one fort of reproveabie dil- 
courfe himfelf, defeat all his endeavours againft the reft. 

Government of the Tongue . 

Indulgence. 1 , [indulgence, Fr. from indulge.] 

IndUlgency. S f 1 

1. Fondnefs; fond kihdnefs. 

Reftraint fhe will not brook ; 

And left to herfelf, if evil thence enftie. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe.. Milt. Parad. Lofl . 

The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expeft the warm indulgency of heaven. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

2. Forbearance; tendernefs; oppofite to rigour. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondnefs to 
any fin in themfelves, fubftitute for repentance any thing lefs, 

Hammond on Fundamentals . 

In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater, as th’ indulgence lefs. Pope . 

3. Favour granted. 

If all thefe gracious indulgences are without any effeft on us, 
we muft perifh in our own folly. . Rogers . 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ft whores indulgences to fin. 

I’ll canvas thee. Shakeflpearis Hensy VI. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls. 

The fport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the aflertors 
feem to be unanimous in nothing but in reference to profit. 

Decay of Piety. 

Leo X. is defervedly infamous for his bafe proftrtution of 
indulgences. Atterbury. 

IndUlgent. adj . [indulgent, Fr. indulgens, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; gentle. 

God has done all for us that the moft indulgent Creator could 
do for the work of his hands. Rogers's Ses-jnons. 

2. Mild ; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy behalf (hall be 
Th’ indulgent cenfure of pofterity. Waller. 

3. Gratifying ; favouring ; giving way to. With of. 

The feeble old, indulgent of their eafe. Dryden's AEn. 

InduLgently. adv. [from indulgent.] Without feverity; 
without cenfure ; without felf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that riot only commits fome aft of fin, but lives indul¬ 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Hamm. 

Indu lto and French.] Privilege or exemption. 

To FNDURATE. v.n. [ indura, Latin.] To grow hard; to 
harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth or clay; 
and fo minerals come at firft of juices concrete, which after* 
wards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral- 
hue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Indurate, v. a. 

1. To make hard. 

A contrafted indurated bladder is a circumftance fometimes 
attending on the ftone, and indeed an extraordinary danger- 

^ ne * # Sharp's Surgery. 

2. I o harden the mind ; to fear the confcience. 

Indura'tion. n.f. [from indurate] 

1. ft he ftate of growing hard. 

'I his is a notable inftance of condenfation and induration, 
by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. Bacon. 

2. I he aft of hardening. 

3. Obduracy; hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
peftation of wrath is confequent. Decay of Pietv. 

INDUSTRIOUS.^/, [induflrieux, Fr. indujirius, Lat.] Dili- 
Jigent; laborious; afliduous, Gppofed to 'JlothfuL 

He 
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Me himfelf, being excellently learned, and indujlrious to 
feek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 
own people, hath fet down the teftimony of the ancients 
truly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indujlrious foldierfhip. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His thoughts were low : 

To vice indujlrious ; but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and flothful. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Defigned; done for the purpofe. 

The indujlrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Obferve carefully all the events which happen either by an 
occafional concurrence of various caufes, or by the indujlrious 
application of knowing men. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Industriously, adv. [from indujlrious. ] 

1. Diligently* laborioufly * afiiduoufiy. 

If indujlrioufly 

I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end. Sbakefp, Winter's Tale. 

Some friends to vice indujlrioufly defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryd. Juv. 

2. For the fet purpofe; with defign. 

Great Britain was never before united in itfelf under one 
king, notwithftanding that the uniting had been indujlrioufly 
attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 

I am not under the necefiity of declaring myfelf, and I 
indujlrioufly conceal my name, which wholly exempts me from 
any hopes and fears. Swift. 

Tndustry. n.f [induflriejfN. induflriajLz.t.] Diligence; afliduity. 

The fweat of induflry would dry and die. 

But for the end it works to. Shakefpeare's Cymleline. 

See the laborious bee 1 

For little drops of honey flee, > 

And there with humble fweets content her induflry. Cowl, j 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our in¬ 
duflry, that we might not live like idle loiterers. More's Antid. 

To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [ inebrio , Latin.] To intoxicate; to 
make drunk. 

Wine fugared inebriateth lefs than wine pure: fops in wine, 
quantity for quantity, inebriates more than wine of itfelf. Bac. 

Fifh, entering far in and meeting with the frefh water, as 
if inebriated, turn up their bellies and are taken. Sandys. 

To Ine'briate. v. n. To grow drunk ; to be intoxicated. 

At Conftantinople fifti, that come from the Euxine fea into 
the frefh water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, fo as 
you may take them with your hand. Bacon's Natural Hifl. 

Inebria'tion. n.f. [from inebriate .] Drunkennefs; intoxi¬ 
cation. 

That cornelians and bloodftones may be of virtue to thofe 
intentions they are applied, experience will make us grant; 
but not that an amethyft prevents inebriation. Brown. 

IneffabiDity. n.f. [from ineffable .] Unfpeakablenefs. 

Ine'ffable. adj. [ ineffable , Fr. ineffabilis, Lat.] Unfpeakable ; 
unutterable; not to be expreiTed. It is ufed almoft always in 
a good fenfe. 

To whom the fon, with calm afpe<ft, and clear, 
Light’ning divine, ineffable , ferene ! 

Made anfwer. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. v. 

Refleft upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South. 

Ine'ffably. adv. [from ineffable.] In a manner not to be ex- 
preffed. 

He all his father full exprefs’d. 

Ineffably into his face receiv’d. Milton. 

I&effe'ctive. adj. [meffeClif, Fr. in and effective.'] That which 
can produce no effedb 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifelefs trunk; 
fo is the word of God, without the fpirit, a dead and ineffec¬ 
tive letter. Taylor. 

He that allures himfelf he never errs, will always err; and 
his prefumptions will render all attempts to inform him inef¬ 
fective. Glanv. Scepf 

Ineffectual, adj. [in and effectual.] Unable to produce its 
proper effect; weak; without power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they condemn as a 
thing efl : e£lual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
themfelves they miflike, as a thing ineffectual to do good. Hook. 

The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamem¬ 
non, which of itfelf had proved ineffectual. Pope. 

Ineffectually, adv. [from ineffectual.] Without effect. 

IneffeCtualness. n.f [horn ineffectual.] Inefficacy; want 
of power to perform the proper effeift. 

St. James fpeaks of the ineffeCtualnefs of fome mens devo¬ 
tion, Ye aft, and receive not, becaufe ye a(k amifs. Wake. 

Inefficacious, adj. [inejflcace, Fr. infficax, Latin.] Enable 
to produce eft efts; weak; feeble, 
i 


Locke. 
power j 


Is not that better than always to have the rod in hand, and 
by frequent ufe of it, mifapply and render inefficacious this ufe’ 
ful remedy ? r . ~ 

Ine'fficacy. n.f. [in and efficacies ^ Latin.] Want of 
want of effeft. 

Ine'legance. 7 n.f. [from inelegant.] Abfence of beauty - 

IneCegancy. J want of elegance. ** 

INETEGANT. adj. [ inelegans , Lat.] 

1. Not becoming ; not beautiful: oppofite to elegant. 

What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Taftes, not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindlieft change. Milton 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, which is 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, is indeed extremely 
charming and agreeable. Woodward\ 

2 . Mean ; defpicable ; contemptible* 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and 
inelegant tranflations, impute the meannefs of the tranflation 
to the poet. Broome's Notes on the Odyfjey. 

Ine'loquent. adj. [in and elcquens, Latin.] Not perfualive- 
not oratorical: oppofite to eloquent. 

Ine'pt. adj. [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; ufelefs; trifling; foolifh. 
The works of nature, being neither ufelefs nor inept, muft 
be guided by fome principle of knowledge. More. 

After their various unfuccefsful ways, 

Their fruitlefs labour, and inept eflays. 

No caufe of thefe appearances they’ll find. 

But power exerted by th’ Eternal Mind. Blackmore 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once wafhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ftrata 
below yielding only mere fterile matter, fuch as was wholly 
inept and improper for the formation of vegetables. Woodward. 

Ine'ptly. adv. [inepte , Latin.] Triflingly; foolifhly; un¬ 
fitly. 

None of them are made foolifhly or ineptly. More. 

All things were at firft difpofed by an omnifeient intellect, 
that cannot contrive ineptly. Glanv. Scepf. 

Ine'ptitude. n.f. [from ineptus , Lat.[ Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of axes againft the fockets, wherein 
they are placed, will caufe fome ineptitude or refiftency to rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder. Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irrefiftibly, 
no ineptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter being ever able to 
hinder him. Ray on the Creation. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great laxity, and 
an ineptitude to motion from too great tenfion. Arbutbnot. 

Inequality, n.f [inegalitc, Fr. from in eequalitas and in 
aqualis, Latin.] 

1. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the length of our legs and 
arms, as makes it impoffible for us to walk on all four. Ray . 

2. Unevennefs ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo many hills and inequalities as ren¬ 
ders it defenfible. Addifon on Italy. 

The glafs feemed as well wrought as the objeft-glaffes ufe 
to be; yet when it was quickfilvercd, the reflexion difeovered 
innumerable inequalities all over the glafs. Newton s Opt. 

If there were no inequalities in the furface of the earth, nor 
in the feafons of the year, we fhould lofe a confiderabie (hare 
of the vegetable kingdom. Bentley. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe; ftate of not being 
adequate; inadequatenefs. 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites of a ra¬ 
tional foul appears from this, that in all worldly things a man 
finds not half the pleafure ill the acftual poffeffion that he pro- 
pofed in the expectation. South's Sermons. 

4. Change of ftate; unlikenefs of a thing to itfelf; difference ot 
temper or quality. 

In fome places, by the nature of the earth, and by thelitua- 
tion of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in others; 
and inequality of air is ever an enemy to health. Bacon. 

c. Difference of rank or ftation. . 

If fo fmall inequality between man and man make in them 
modeftv a commendable virtue, who refpeaing fuperiors as 
fuperiors, can neither fpeak nor ftand before them wiMHi 

f ear 

In ERR ability, n.f. [from inerrable.] Exemption from error} 

“’I'cannSt allow their wifdom fuch a completenefs and '”- 
err ability as to exclude myfelf from judging. King 
INERRABLE, adj. [in and err.] Exempt from errour. 

We have convidion from reafon, or decifions from the « 
enable and requisite conditions of fenfe. Brown s Vugar ^ 
Infallibility and inerrabJenefs is affumed by the R ^ 
church, without any inerrable ground to build it 0 • 

INE'RRABLENESS. n.f. [from inerrable.] Exempts 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed and 
Romifli church, without any inemgg 

Ine'rrably. adv. [from inerrable.] With fecurity from 
errour; infallibly. Ine'rRIK« y - 




Blackmore. 


Fne'RRINGLY. aav. \in anu err^^ 

out miftake; without deviation. 

That divers limners at a’diftance, without copy, fhould 
draw the fame pi&ure, is more conceivable, than that matter 
fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly according to the idea of its 
kihd Glanv. Scepf 

INE'RT. adj. [ iners , Lat] Dull; fluggifh; motionlefs. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you’ll find ; 

The caufe of all things is by you affign’d. Black1 

Informer of the planetary train ! 

Without whofe quickening glance their cumb’rous orbs 
Were brute unlively mafs, inert and dead. Tbotnfon. 

Ine'rtly. adv. [from inert.] Sluggifhly ; dully. 

Ye pow’rs, 

Sufpend a while your force inertly ftrong. Dunciad. 

Inesca'tion. n.f [in and efca, Lat.] The aeft of baiting. Diet. 
Inestimable, adj. [ineflimable , Fr. ineflimabilis , Lat.] Too 
valuable to be rated ; tranfeending all price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifties gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Ineflimable ftones, unvalu’d jewels. Shakef. Rich. III. 

The pope thereupon took advantage, abufingthe fimplicity 
of the king to fuck out ineflimable fums of money, to the in¬ 
tolerable grievance of both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 

There we fhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that blefled 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does fo excellently entertain 
tis, and who does fo highly deferve of us upon the fcore of 
his infinite perfections, and his ineflimable benefits. Bofle. 
And (hall this prize, th’ ineflimable prize, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! Pope. 

Ine'vident. adj. [inevident, Fr. in and evident.] Not plain; 
obfeure. Not in ufe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, and a liable affent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Inevitability, n.f [from inevitable.] Impoifibility to be 
avoided ; certainty. 

By liberty, I do underftand neither a liberty from fin, mi*- 
fery, fervitude, nor violence, but from necefiity, or rather 
necefiitation ; that is, an univerfal immunity from all inevita¬ 
bility and determination to one. Bramh. againft Hobbs. 

INEVITABLE. adj. [inevitable, Fr. inevitabilis , Lat.] Un¬ 
avoidable ; not to be efcaped. 

I had a pafs with him : he gives me the ftuck in with fuch a 
mortal motion, that it is inevitable. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. _ . Milton. 

Since my inevitable death you know. 

You fafely unavailing pity (how. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

, Inevitably, adv. [from inevitable.] Without pofiibility of 
efcape. 1 

The day thou cat ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou {halt die. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end in a figh ? 

r . . , , South's Sermons. 

I o look no further than the next line, it will inevitably fol¬ 
low, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden. 

Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the ruin 
of the whole Harvey on Confumptions. 

If our fenfe of hearing were exalted, we fhould have no 
quiet or fleep in the filenteft nights, and we muft inevitably be 
itricken deaf or dead with a clap of thunder. Bentlev 

Inexcusable adj [hexcufable, Fr. inexcufabilis, Lat. in and 
excufable.] Not to be excufed; not to be palliated by apology. 

It is a temerity, and a folly inexcufable, to deliver up our- 
felves needlefly into another’s power. VEflrange. 

As we are an ifland with ports and navigable feas, we fhould 
be inexcufab.e if we did not make thefe blefiings turn to ac- 

C °r; K r ,, Addifon's Freeholder: 

Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and 
more inexcufable: ,t would inhance their guilt. Atterbury. 

you are™the U ' lder y ° Ur ad ">™ft™tion, 

^ a cn th wxcujable perfon alive. Swift 

N oXlf^ A /t U t m imXCUJahU - 1 To a 

excelkminT“ / ^ C ° nde T f ° me men ’ who having received 

lN*X«^lBL E 0W r m r ? et , hav£ ‘he intentiol w 

potato 1 ■ and e * hal ^ That w hich cannotevaJ 

sa*" th ^* ca " krin s £ s into ev c r 

Inexha'usted ad; r;„ , 1 , Vulgar Err ours. 

poflible to be emptied. ° €xhau ^ ed ‘^ Unerhptied; not 


So wert thou born into a 




An early, rich, and inexhaufted vein. Dryden . 

Inexhaustible, adj. [in and exhauflible.] Not to be drawn 
all away; not to be fpent. . 

Refle6I on the variety of combinations which may be made 

with number, whofe ftock is inexbauflible, and truly infi- 

Locke. 

mte. . . 

The ftock that the mind has in its power, by varying the 
idea of fpace, is perfectly inexhauftible, and fo it can multiply 
fio-ures in infinitum. Locke . 

InexTstent. adj. [in and exiftent.] Not having being; not 
to be found in nature. 

To exprefs complexed fignifications they took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into 
mixtures inexiftent. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo much as in- 
exiflent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle. 
InexTstence. n.f [in and exijience.] Want of being; want 
of exiftence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate of in- 
exijience to adorn and diverfifyhis poem. Broome on the Odff. 
Inexorable, adj. [inexorable, Fr. inexcrabilis , Latin.] Not 
to be intreated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorable, 

Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania. Shakef H.V I. 
Inexorable dog. Shak. Merck of Ven ce. 

The Tcourge 

Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 

The guefts invited came. 

And with the reft th’ inexorable dame. Dryden. 

Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d. 

And nought was feen, and nought was heard, 

But dreadful gleams, fhrieks of woe Pope's St. Cacdia. 
We can be deaf to the words of fo fweet a charmer, and/»- 
ex-arable to all his invitations. Rogers. 

Inexpe'dience. \ n.f. [in and expediency.] Want of fitnefs ; 
Inexpediency. ) want of propriety ; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 

It concerneth fuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
inexpediency of what they enjoin in different things. Sanderjon . 
Inexpedient, adj. [in and expedient.] Inconvenient; unfit; 
improper; unfuitable to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they fhould be known to come from a 
perfon altogether a ftranger to chymical affairs. Boyle * 

We fhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if God fhould fee them 
to be inexpedient. Smalmdge s Sermons. 

Inexpe'rience. n.f. [inexperience, Fr. in Tend experience.] Want 
of experimental knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton. 
m Prejudice and felf-fufficiency naturally proceed from inexpe¬ 
rience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addifon. 
Inexperienced, adj. [ inexpertus , Lat.] Not experienced. 
Inexpe rt* adj. [ inexpertus , Lat. in and expert .] Unfkilful ; 
unfkilled. 

The race ele£I advance 
Through the wild defert; not the readieft way. 

Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d, 

War terrify them inexpert. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xli. 
In letters and in laws 

Not inexpert. p - r 

INE'XMABLE. adj. [inexpiable, French; inexpiabilis, Latin.] 

1. Not to be atoned. r J 

2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 

Love feeks to have love • 

My love howcould’ft thou hope, whotook’ft the way 
T / To raife m " 1e ™*nabU hate f Miltm’s Avomftes. 

atonement!’ [fr ° m To a ^ 

Excurfions are inexpiably bad, 

And tis much fafer to leave out than add. Rofcotnmon 
’noTin'ufe^’ ** an< * ^ Infatiab, y- A wo d 

Mtxpbabfycowtoasl ^ flattererS ’ d ^? ^. ,d ^ 

Inexplica b le, adj. {inexplicable, Fr. in and Lat Tln- 

wL Tlf e ^ lained u ‘' not to be made intellisgible, 

. What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, as their nature 

emh T» P ' tCab A pa< T 10ns of mind ’ deflres abhorring what thev 
embrace, and embracing what they abhor ? S Hn 

1 nan this obfeure inexplicable pow’r z?/ 1 

-*• ■*- -yUj I.. jsrsi. 
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Thus when in orbs 
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Orb within orb. 
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Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v, 
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Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
human nature, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf 
as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and 
do and feel every thing by fympathy and fecret inexpreffible 
communications. 6W*’r Sermons. 

The true God had no certain name given to him ; for Fa¬ 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifing from his 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexprejjible being. Stillingfleet. 

I here is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words; and in them 
principally confifts that beauty, which gives fo inexprejjible a 
pleafure to him who beft underftands their force: this didfion 
of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 

Inexpressibly, adv. [from inexprejfble.] To a degree or in 
a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protedl and reward all his faithful fervants in a 
manner and meafure inexprejfibly abundant. Hammond. 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceeding fweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexprejjibly mo- 
lodious. Addifon's Spectator. 

Inexpu'gnable. adj. [ inexpugnable , Fr. inexpugnabilis , Lat.] 
Impregnable ; not to be taken by affault; not to be fubdued. 

Why fnould there be implanted in each fex fuch a vehement 
and inexpugnable appetite of copulation ? Ray on the Creation. 

Inex'iTnguishable. adj. [inextinguible , Fr. in and extinguo, 
Latin.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, ftatues, and other memorials, are a fort of (hadow 
of an endlefs life, and (how an inextinguijhable defire which all 
men have of it. Grew's Gfmol. 

Inextricable, adj. [ inextricable , Fr. inexiricabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be difintangled ; not to be cleared; not to be fet free 
from obfcurity or perplexity. 

He that (hould tye inextricable knots, only to baffle the in- 
duftry of thofe that (hould attempt to unloofe them, would be 
thought not to have ferved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenfe 
Of wifdom, and of vaft omnipotence, 

She trembling (lands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loft in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore. 

Inextricably, adv. [from inextricable ] To a degree of per¬ 
plexity not to be difintangled. 

The mechanical atheift, though you grant him his laws of 
mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricably puzzled and baffled 
with the firft formation of animals. Bentley s Sermons. 

In vain they ftrive ; th’ intangling fnares deny. 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

To Ine'ye. v.n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; to propagate 
trees by the infition of a bud into a foreign ftock. 

Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillips. 

Infallibi'lity. 1 n.f [infallibilite, Fr. from infallible.] ln- 
Infa'llibleness. 5 errability; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the higheft perfection of the knowing faculty, 
and confequently the firmed degree of aflent. Hllotfon. 

Infallible, adj. [ infallible , Fr. in and fallible.] Privileged 
from errour; incapable of miftake; not to be milled or de¬ 
ceived ; certain. 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no pofflbility of doubt or lcruple behind it. Hooker. 

Believe my words; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The fuccefs is certain and infallibley and none ever yet mif- 
carried in the attempt. South's Sermons. 

InfaLlibly. adv. [from infallible.] 

1. Without danger of deceit; with fecurity from errour. 

We cannot be as God infallibly knowing good and evil. 

Smalridge's Sermons. 

2. Certainly. 

Our blefled Lord has diftin&ly opened the fcene of futurity 
to us, and direded us to fuch a conduit as will infallibly render 
us happy in it. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Infa'me. v. a. [ infamer , Fr. infamo , Lat.] To reprefent 
to difadvantage; to defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to brand. 

Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hulband. Bacon. 

Hitherto obfcur’d, infam'd , 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

PNFAMOUS. adj. [infame, infamantyYv. infamis, Lat.] Pub¬ 
lickly branded with guilt; openly cenfured ; of bad nature. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from thee, (hall 
mock thee, which art infamous. Ezek. xxii. 5. 

Thefe are as fome infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a matron; what could hurt her more. B.Johnf. 
After times will difpute it, whether Hotham were more in¬ 
famous at Hull or at l ower-hill. King Charles. 

Perfons infamouSy or branded with any note of infamy in 
any publick court of judicature, are, ipfojurey forbidden to be 
advocates. Aylife's Par ergon. 

IT famously, adv. [from infamous.] 

1. With open reproach; with publick notoriety of reproach. 


2. 


INF 

2. Shamefully; fcandaloufly. 

That poem was infamoufly bad. Dryden's Duf f ' 

I'nfamousness. \n.f. [infamie, Fr. inf ami a, Lat.] ft 
I'nfamy. 5 reproach ; notoriety of bad character ** 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the i»fL c 
the people. l' ... y 

t .u • ^ , tLzek ' Xx xvi. < 

1 throw my infamy at thee: 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp eare's Henry VI 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs, 7 ’ 

Her face defac’d with fears of infamy. Shakefp. Rich Ilf 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy a&ions brand^ with niofi 
indelible characters of infamyy the name and memory to po ft e - 

Tnfancy. n.f. [infantia, Latin,] JT Charles. 

1. The firft part of life. tJfually extended by naturalifts to 
feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their fal- 
vation, who even from their tender infancy never knew anv 
other faith or religion than only Chriftian, no kind of teaching 
can be available, faving that which was fo needful for theiirlt 
univerfal converfion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianiiy ? Hooker 
Pirithous came t’attend ^ 

This worthy T hefeus, his familiar friend: 

Their love in early infancy began, 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

The infenfible impreffions on our tender infancies have very 
important and lading confequences. p Qc jJ e 

Civil infancy, extended by the Englifh law to one and twenty 
years. * 

3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; original; commence* 
ment. 

In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
The difference between the riches of Roman citizens in the 
infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by conv- 
paring the firft valuation of eftates with the eftates afterwards 
poffeffed. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Infa'ngthef, or kingfangthefty or infangtheoJ\ is compounded 
of three Saxon words: the prepofition, in, fang, or fmg y to 
take or catch, and thef. It fignifies a privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. ’ Cowel. 

Enfant, n.f. [infanty French; infansy Latin.] 

1, A child from the birth to the end of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth greatly 
both to nourilh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con¬ 
tinual remembrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the 
mouths of infants to found his praife. Hooker. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakejpeare. 
There (hall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. If. lxv. 20. 

Firft the (hrill found of a (mail rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rofcommon. 

Young mothers wildly ftare, with fear poffeft, 

And ftrain their helplefs infants to their bread. Dryd. An. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood. Dr yd As Virg. Geopg. 

2. [In law.] A young perfon to the age of one and twenty. 

INFA'NTA. n.f. [ Spanifh. ] A princefs defeended from the 

royal blood of Spain. 

InfaLiticide. n. f. [infanticide , Fr. infanticidiumy Lat.] 
(laughter of the infants by Herod. 

I'nfantile. adj. [infantilisy Latin.] Pertaining to an infant. 
The fly lies all the Winter in thefe balls in its irfantiie&itc, 
and comes not to its maturity ’till the following Spring, Derb. 

I'nfantry. n.f [infanteriey French.] The foot foldiers of 
an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the infantry 
or foot; and to make good infantry it requireth men in 
fome free and plentiful manner. Bacons Henry 

That fmall infantry , _ ... 

Warr’d on by cranes. ^ 

Infa'rction. n.f. [in and farcioy Latin.] Stuffing; con 1 
pation. . r 

An hypocondriack confumption is occafioned by an ^ 
tion and obftruition of the fpleen. 

To Infatuate, v. a. [infatuoy from in and fatuuj, a ’ 
infatuery French.] To ftrike with folly; to deprive ot 

derftanding. . - . „ 2 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in ^ 

people, as ripe and prepared for deftruction, into 0 y ^ 
madnefs, making the weak to contribute to the deligns 
wicked; and fuffering even thofe, out of a confcience 
guilt, to grow more wicked. , i on2 

It is the reforming of the vices and fotti(hnefs that ^ 
overfpread the infatuatedy gentile world; a prime ff 
that defign of Chrift’s fending his difciples. a 



INF 

The people are fo univerfally infatuated with the notion, 
that if a cow falls fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 
clap up in prifon for it. Xddfon on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheifts or deifts is amazing: no dotage 

fo infatuate, no phrenfy fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 

May hypocrites, 

That (lily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn’d, ’till, by enchanting cups 

Infatuatey they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips. 

Infatuation, n.f [from infatuate.] The aft of (Inking 
with folly ; deprivation of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of wicked 
interefts and falfe propofitions, it is juft with God to finite the 
areateft abilities with the greateft infatuations . South's Serm. 

InfaLsting. n.f [from infaufusy Lat.] I he ait of making 
unlucky. An odd and inelegant word. 

As the king did in fome part remove the envy from himfelf, 
fo he did not obferve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
di&ion and infaufting upon the marriage, as an ill prog- 
noftick. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Infe'asible. adj. [in and feafible.] Impraaicable. 

This is fo difficult and infeafibley that it may well drive 
modefty to defpair of fcience. Glanv. Scepf. 

To INFE'CT. v. a. [infefter, French; infeftus, Latin.] 

1. To aa upon by contagion; to affea with communicated 
qualities; to hurt by contagion j to taint; to poifon; to pol¬ 
lute. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thofe fantaf- 
tical mind infefted people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. - Sidney * 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have infefted mine. Shak. R. III. 

The nature of bad news infefts the teller. Sbakefpeare. 

Ev’ry day 

It would inf eft his fpeech, that if the king 

Should without iffue die, he’d carry it fo 

To make the feepter his. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

I if eft ed minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shakefp. 
She fpeaks poniards, and every word (labs : if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her; (he would inf eft to the north-ftar. Shakefpeare. 

I am return’d your foldier; 

No more infefted with my country’s love. 

Than when I parted hence. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

The love-tale 

Infefted Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 

Ezekiel faw. Milton. 

2. To fill with fomething hurtfully contagious. 

Infefted be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn’d all thofe that truft them ! Shakef. Macbeth. 

Infe'ction. n.f [infeft ion y Fr. infeftio , Latin.] Contagion ; 
mifehief by communication; taint; poifon. 

Infeftion is that manner of communicating a difeafe by fome 
effluvia, or particles which fly off from diftempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as 
in the bodies they came from Quincy. 

What a ftrange infeftion 

Is fall'll into thy ear I Shakefp. Cymieline. 

I he bleffed gods 

Purge all infeftions from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shakef. Winter’, Tale. 

Vouchfafe, diffus’d infeftion of a man, 

For thefe known evils but to give me leave, 

By circumftance, to curfe thy curfed felf. Shakefp. R. III. 

Hence, 

Left that th’ infeftion of his fortune take 
Dike hold on thee. Shakefpeare '.r King Lear. 

I he tranfmiffion or emifflon of the thinner and more airv 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infeftions, is, of all the reft 
the moft corporeal; but withal there be a number of thofe 

comm^c^dljuili™”.'^ 0 Conta g ,ous i influencing by 

The moft ’"JUious peftilence upon thee I Shakefpeare. 

Where the infeaiom peftilence did reign. Shakefpeare 
Some known d.feafes are infeaiom, and others are northofe 
that at ninfeaious are fuch as are chiefly in the fpirits, and not 

to zt irfrr and , th , eref ° re p* 6 ea % b 0 d y 

to body fuch as peftilences and lippitudes. jr..J 

Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm’ 
and contribute to health as well as to dileafes • which ’ 
much felt by experience in all that are ,2,*“ £ T 

ZT 0n ° f fomC P ° if0nS > tha ‘ - received^onljf b/ Z 
Infe'ctiously adu . [f infea , cus] Con 

t he will dotes, that is inclinable ^ 

Inm'ctJu'nI Sha A W and CreJJida. 
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Infective, adj. [from infeH.] Having the quality of con¬ 
tagion. . 

^True love, well confidered, hath an infeftive power, endn. 

Infecu'nd. n.f. [infeecundus, Latin.] Unfruitful; infertile. 
How fafe and agreeable a confervatory the earth is to ve¬ 
getables, is manifeft from their rotting, drying, or being ren¬ 
dered infecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their 
vigour is long preferved. Derbam's Phyftco-Theology. 

Infecu'ndity. n.f [ irfcecunditds , Lat.J 
barrennefs. 

Infeli'city. n.f [infelicitCy Fr. irfclicitas, Latin.] Unhappi- 
nels; mifery; calamity. 

Whatever is the ignorance and infelicity of the prefent ftate, 
we were made wife and happy. Glanv. See;j. c. i. 

Here is cur great infelicity , that, when (ingle words iignify 
complex ideas, one word can never diftin£Uy manifeft all the 
parts of a complex idea. H'atts. 

To INFF'R. v. a. [inferer, French ; infers, Latin.] 

1. To bring on; to induce. 

Vomits infer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. Harvey. 

2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propofition laid down 
as true, to draw in another as true, /. e to fee or fuppofe fuch 
a connexion of the two ideas of the inferred propofition. Locke. 

Yet what thou can’ft attain, which beft may, ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, (hall not be with-held 
Thy hearing. Miltons Par. Lojly b.w ii. 

Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth, 

Though in comparifon of heav’n fo fmall. 

Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that 1 arren (hines. Milton. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes, they 
(hould all infer the fame conclufion. Decay of Piet). 

They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chafing publick efteem, by deferving well of mankind; and 
fuch opportunities always infer obligations. Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. 

Full well hath Clifford play’d the oratof, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakef Hen. VI. 

Inference, n.f [ inference , French, from infer.] Conclufion 
drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclufion, it is 
yet unjuft and miftaken in the method of inference. Glanv. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the effe&s of reafoning, 
and the three propofitions, taken all togethei, are called fyjlo- 
gifm or argument. Watts. 

Inff/rible. adj. [from infer.] Deducible from premifed 
grounds. 

As Ample miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo men from 
fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended mediums, ere* 
conclufions no way inferrib'e from their premiffes. Brown. 

Infe riority. n. f. [ inferiorite, Fr. from inferhur) Lower 
ltate of dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modern barbarifm will allow • and 
therefore we are to reft contented with that onlv inferiority 
which is not poflibly to be remedied ' J p> 1 * 

INFE'RIOUR. adj. {inferior, Lat. inferior, French.! > 

1. Lower in place. J 

2. Lower in ftation or rank of life. 

difdaimng him!'' ^ m ° re * ° WiginS his than *>y 

3. Lower in value or excellency. S ° Uth ' 

1 he love of liberty with life is giv’n 

4. Subordinate. S Dryden. 

h„™ ne |T 1 and fl ! ndamental truths in philofophy, religion and 

, - is 

,hi 

^Tartarean". U " fernal ’ French i "‘firnus, Latin.] 

Infnld Hi - eigantick l imbs > with lar ge embrace. 

Infold nine acres of infernal fpace. V, a, 

Infe'rnal Stone, n.f J F Dryden s /En. 

Infernal ftone, or the lunar cauftick is ... j r 
evaporated folution of Alver, or from crvftafs Tff fr ° m 30 
a very powerful cauftick, eatinn awav th. fl m f ' ?''• !t is 
bones to which it is applied “ ^ tbe ant l even the 

Infertile, adj. f infertile Fr r •, , l ’ s Ma >- Med. 

produfliyes withom fecu’ndiiy; infec{nd Unfruitful ! not 
Ignorance being of itfelf like 1 

when pride comes to fcorch and harden fi 7 ’ f” foiI > 

impenetrable. ^ en u > 11 grows perfe&ly 

Infertility, n.f XinfertUitl Fr f °f the Tongue. 

fulnefs; want of fertility. ’ {lom ,n /‘ r, ‘le.] Unfruit- 
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The fame diftemperature of the air that occafioned the 
plague, occafioned alfo the infertility or lioxioufnefs of the foil, 
whereby the fruits of the earth became either very fmall, or 
very unwholfome. Hales Origin of Mankind 

To Infe'st. bp. \infejler, Fr. infefto, Latin.] To harrafs; 
to difturb ; to plague. 

They ceafed not, in the mean while, to ftrengthen that 
part which in heart they favoured, and to infejl by all means, 
under colour of other quarrels, their greateft adverfaries in this 

taufe - Hoker. 

Although they were a people infefed , and mightily hated 
of all others, yet was there nothing of force to work the ruin 
of their Hate, ’till the time beforementioned was expired. Hook, 
Unto my feeble bread 

Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do’ll; infejl, 

And hearts-of greateft heroes do’ft enrage. Spenfier. 

They were no mean, diftrefled, calamitous perfons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of fo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to proteft their own fortune, but 
to inf eft and invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Thefe, faid the genius, are envy, avarice, fuperftition, 
love, with the like cares and palfions that infejl human life. 

Addijon s Spectator. 

No difeafe infejls mankind more terrible in its fymptorns and 
eflefts. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Infesti'vity. n.f [In and fejlivity.] Mournfulnefs; want of 
cheerfulnefs. 

Infe'stred. adj. [in and fefierj Rankling; inveterate. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefred grudge, the which his mother felt, 

So foon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwelt. Spenfer . 

Infeuda'tion. n.f [in and feudum , Lat.] The aft of put¬ 
ting one in poffeflion of a fee or eftate. 

Another military provifion was conventional and by tenure, 
upon the infeudation of the tenant, and was ufually called 
knight’s fervice. Hole's Common Law of England. 

I'nfidfl. n.f [infidelle , Fr. inf delis, Latin.] An unbeliever; 
a mifereant; a pagan ; one who rejefts Chriftianity. 

Exhorting her, if fhe did marry, yet not to-join herfelf to 
an inf del, as in thofe times fome widows chriftian had done, 
for the advancement of their eftate in this world. Hooker. 
Infide'lity. n.f. [infdelite, French; inf delitas, Lat.] 

1. Want of faith. 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence and infinite 
wifdom, and our own ignorance, are great inftruments of 
filencing the murmurs of infidelity . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Dilbelief of Chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from that 
fingle fault, which feems to grow out of the imprudent fer¬ 
vours of religion ; but fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fiercenefs and contention, as if the fafety of mankind 
depended upon it. Addifon's Spectator. 

3. Treachery; deceit. 

The infidelities on the one part between the two fexes, and 
the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations attending 
even the moft refined delights that make up this bufinefs of 
life, render it filly and uncomfortable. SpeRator. 

PNFINITE. adj. [infini, French; infinitus, Latin.] 

1. Unbounded; boundlefs; unlimited; immenfe; having no 
boundaries or limits to its nature. 

Jmpoftible it is, that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is infi¬ 
nite. Hooker, 

What’s time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thoufand ages in that fea muft fink: 

Time’s nothing but a word ; a million 

Is full as far from infinite a6 one. Denham. 

Thou fov’reign pow’r, whofe fecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls! 

Why haft thou plac’d fuch infinite degrees 
Between the Caufe and cure of my difeafe ? Prior. 

When we would think of infinite fpace or duration, we at 
firft make fome very large idea ; as perhaps of millions of ages 
or miles, which poffibly we multiply feveral times. Locke. 
Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought: 

Our vaft conceptions are by fwelling brought. 

Swallow’d and loft in infinite, to nought. Dennis. 

2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large; great. 

Infinitely. adv. [from infinite ] Without limits; without 

bounds; immenfely. 

Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good which in¬ 
deed is infinite. Hooker . 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shakef Merch. of Ven. 
The king faw that contrariwife it would follow, that Eng¬ 
land, though much lefs in territory, yet fhould have infinitely 
more foldiers of their native forces than thofe other nations 
have. Bacon s Henry VII. 
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Infinitely the greater part of mankind have profeffed to a A 
under a full perfuafion of this great article. £ 

I'nfiniteness, n.f [from infinite .] Immenfity; bounS 
nefs; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readinefs of his tears, the 
infinitenejs of his vows, were but among the weakeft thread- 
of his net. 3 

Let us always bear about us fuch impreffions of reverence 
and fear of God, that we may humble ourfelves before his All 
mightinefs, and exprefs that infinite diflance between his infi* 
niterefis and our weaknefles. Taxi 

Infinitf/simal. adj. [from infinite.] Infinitely divided. — 

Infi'nitive. adj. [infinitif, Fr. infinitive, Latin.] In gram-* 
mar, the infinitive affirms, or intimates the intention of affirm¬ 
ing, which is one ufe of the indicative; but then it does not 
do it abfolutely. Clarke's Lat. Gram , 

Infinitude. n.f. [from infinite.] 

1. Infinity ; immenfity. 

Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul’d, flood vaft: infinitude confin’d. -Milt. Par. Loft . 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom¬ 
patible to continued or fuccefiive motion, or continued quan¬ 
tity, and depends upon the incompoflibility of the very nature 
of things fucceflive or extenfive with infinitude ; yet that in- 
compoflibility is more confpicuous in diferete quantity, that 
arifeth from parts actually diftinguifhed. Hale. 

2. Boundlefs number. 

We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut out, and minced 
into almoft an infinitude of dillinftions. Addifon's Spellator. 

Infinity, n.f. [infinite, French; infinitas, Latin.] 

1. Immenfity ; boundleflnefs; unlimited qualities. 

There cannot be more infinities than one ; for one of them 
would limit the other. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

The better, the more defirable ; that therefore muft be de- 
firable, wherein there is infinity of goodnefs; fo that if any 
thing defirable may be infinite, that muft needs be the higheft 
of all things that are defired: no good is infinite but only 
God, therefore he our felicity and blifs. Hooker. 

2. Endlefs number. An hyperbolical ufe of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admirable 
beauties. Broome's Notes on the Odyjj'ey. 

The liver, being fwelled, comprefleth the ftomach, flops 
the circulation of the juices, and produceth an infinity of bad 
fymptorns. Arbutbnot on Did, 

Infi'rm. adj. [infir me, French; infirmus, Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 

Here ftand I your brave ; 

A poor, infirm , weak, and defpis’d old man. Shahfp* 
That on my head all might be vifited. 

Thy frailty, and in firmer fex, forgiv’n ; 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. Milt, Par. Loft. 

2. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 

I’ll go no more ; 

I am afraid to think what I have done: 

Look out again, I dare not. 

-- Infirjn of purpofe; 

Give me the dagger. Shakefip. Macbeth. 

3. Not liable ; not folid. 

He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon infirm 
ground, and fo finks; and he, who fails in his deductions from 
right principles. Humbles upon firm ground, and falls. South, 

To Infi'rm. v a. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo , Lat.] To weaken; 
to lhake ; to enfeeble. Not in ufe. 

Some contrary fpirits will object this as a fuflicient reafon to 
infirm all thofe points. Raleigh's EJJays. ■■ 

The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finifter 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate, 
it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Infi'rm ary. »./ [ infirmerie , French.] Lodgings for the 

fick. # # , 

Thefe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, ana 
the end for privy galleries, whereof one fhould be for an in¬ 
firmary, if any fpecial perfon fhould be fick. Bacon. 

Infi'rmity. n.f. [infirmitc, French.] 

1. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 

Infirmity , . . ,, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz 0 
His wilh’d ability. Shakespeare's Winters ac . 

Difcover thine infirmity. 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege : 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides, hhakefip. *~ en p 
If he had done or faid any thing amifs, he delire 
worlhips to think it was his infirmities. Shak. Julius p 
Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and difeafes ns c 
plaints ? His faith reminds him of the day when this corrup 
(hall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. °o 

2 . Failing; weaknefs; fault. 

A friend fhould bear a friend’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they pre. -ibfflFW 
Many infirmities made it appear more requifite, that a ^ 
man fhould have the application of his intereft. ^ pjfcafe* 
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flow difficult is it to preferve a great name, when he that 
has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little weaknefles and in¬ 
firmities, as are no fmall diminution to it, vvhen difeovered. 

Addifon's SpeRator. 

7. Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, according 
whereunto, as now, no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, 
if there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in re¬ 
gard that thereby others in the fame infirmity, but without 
the like accident, may. Hooker. 

Infi'rmness. n.f. [from infirm.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difcover the infirnmefis and infuffi- 
ciency of the peripatetick doftrine. Boyle . 

To Infix, v. a. [infixus, Latin.] To drive in ; to fallen. 
And at the point two flings infixed are. 

Both deadly fharp, that fharpeft fteel exceeden far. Fa. §)u. 

I never lov’d myfelf, 

’Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf, 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefip. K. John. 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. Milton . 

That fling infix’d within her haughty mind. 

And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d. Dryden. 

Arcite on Emily had fix’d his look: 

The fatal dart a ready paflage found. 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. Dryden. 
To INFLA'ME. v.a. [ infiammo , Latin.] 

1. To kindle; to fet on fire. 

Love more clear than yourfelves, dedicated to a love, I fear, 
more cold than yourfelves, with the clearnefs lays a night of 
forrow upon me, and with the coldnefs inflames a world of 
fire within me. Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire inflam’d with rage. Milton . 

2. To kindle defire. 

Their lull was inflamed towards her. Sufian. viii. 

More inflam'd with lull than rage. Milton. 

3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s SpeRator. 

4* I 0 heat the body morbidly with obflrufted matter. 

5. To provoke; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo much with us, or the 
church s peace fo little, that we facrifice the one to the whet- 
ting and inflaming of the other. Decay of Piety, 

v. To fire with paflion. J 

Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of higheft defi^n. 

Puts on fwift wings. 0 Milton 

"• To grow hot> angry > and painful ^ obI 

If the veficuiae are oppreft, they inflame. Wifeman. 

^inflames*** ”' f ' [fr ° m The th ‘" g ° r perfo " that 

Intereft is a great inflamer, and fets a man on perfecution 

Air th Kr 0 0Ur t ° f Xddifotfs Spectator. 

■ “ who a<ft u P° n pubhek principles, proceed upon 
influence from particular leaders and inflamers. Swift 

catch^fire"^' * / ^ 1 The of 

r - h I? " wdldo > if the ambient air be impregnate with fub- 

ctZ Hr , a Brown s Vulgar Errlurs. 

Wn j u the I'ghtefl: and moft inflammable part of the 
Wood; whence, from its inflammability, i, is nailed a fulphur! 

Wmmabce adj. [French.] EafyT'be'eflTame! 
having the quality of flaming. J ilame > 

■ l “ l " ™ 

Jg-H+k pm »,» ««* gSJXfifZ 

Infla'mmableness. n f rfrom • a ”flj ° n Aliments. 

oaf.lycatchin.fire f ' t from "SfawsMr.] The quality of 

inee^IoT °l T j:r ilenefi j bofc - 

French.] J [*■/"««*. Latin; inflammation, 

‘ of Getting on flame. 

TK f ° f bein S in flame - 

Some urns have f- ° r ts ^fommation. Bro . 

to - 1 | mps k wilhin ,hem ...^burning ^ ,™ prelfin S 

•flz * • r ~r ;ow ns r. sj mu, vr- 

burning, 18 ^ ^ ln hlS ^ ace > ic an infiammitTonof 

Lev, xiii, 28. 
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4. The a£l of exciting fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by fpeculatiofi j 
and the mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God* 
taketh every where new inflammations to pray the riches of the 
myfteries of heavenly wifdom, continually ftirring up in us 
correfpondent defires towards them. Hooker. 

Inflammatory, adj. [from inflame.] Having the power of 
inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often create* a coldnefs in the extre- . 
mities: fuch a fenfation is very, confiftent with an inflam¬ 
matory diftemper. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

ToINFLA'TE. v.a. [inflatus, Latin.] 

1. To fwell with wind. 

That the mufcles are inflated in time of reft, appears to the 
very eye in the faces of children. Retyi 

Vapours are no other than inflated veficulse of water. Derh. 

2. To fill with the breath. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox. 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. 

To kindle Mars with military founds, 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden . 

Inflation, n. f. [infiatio, Lat. from inflate.] The ftate of 

hpi nO 4 Aa/pIIp/I 1X7! • flofnlonro 


^ y. JLVC4L. UU1U 1/tJHALQ. J X 11V/ UALL. 

being fwelled with wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours of the belly 
are figns of a phlegmatick conftitution. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
ToINFLEUT. v.a. [inflefio, Latin.] 

1. To bend ; to turn. 

What makes them this one way their race diredl, } 
While they a thoufand other ways reje£l ? C 

Why do they never once their courfe injlett ? Blackm. $ 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin to 
bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re- 
fledled, refradled, and inf.e£lcd by one and the fame principle* 
adling varioufly in various circumftances ? Newton's Opt. 

2. To change or vary. 

3. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations. 

Inflection, n.f. [infieftio, Latin.] 

j. The aft of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafions, or inflexions 
of the underftanding or will of rational creatures, doth de¬ 
ceive the underftanding, pervert the will, or neceflitate either 
to any moral evil. 

2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, his gefture, his countenance, his zeal, the mo- 
tion of ms body, and the tnfiefiion of his voice, who firft ut- 
tereth them as his own, is that which giveth the very eflenc<i 
of inftruments available to eternal life. Hooker 

3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

, The farne word j n th , e original tongue, by divers inflexions 
and variations, ma»tes divers dialefts. Brerewood 

Infle ctive. adj. [from infieR. ] Having the power of bend- 

D 

nJk&ve quality of the air is a great incumbrance and 
confufion of aftronomical obfervations. Derha?v 

Inflexibility. 1 €rna m . 

Infle'xibleness. \ n J ' f tn P exlbiM ' French* from inflexible.] 
t. StifBiefs; quality of refilling flexure. 

n °V° bC A ent; ’? exorab ' e Portinacy. 
inflexible .adj. [French; tnflexibiiis, Latin.] 7 

1. In ot to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows ptow 

and bec x^? th T = 

g T°° g fea ‘ rigidity and elafticity of S«s makes themZ’. 
fie • e to the caufes, to which they ouo-ht to yield Art /A 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immovable. 

The man refolv’d and fteady to his trull. 

Inflexible to ill, and obftinately juft. ^ , r 

Of hisTLlry" T per ’ in the 

3 - NottoberXXr°er° meallpHVatefear - 

tions^unakerable- wZuft h natural re,a ' 

and not bend things to our fancla?" Underftand,n g s to ^ngs, 

lN ^re^„^^ J “ b ^ ^ 

T aP I P NFT T'r the '^"^ancy, d kept t0 > >tUJ *ere 

To INFLECT. V. a finRlvn J tm-R'n t • Locke . 

To put in aa orimpofe as’a p^niftmem!" 1 * ' ¥ ^’ 

watery r? h!m > 

Su wlf nt i! thiS P unifl)me « which JfiVjiTd S n hfp ‘ 

c ^Ae potent viapr in hisrage *** 

What heart could wiffi, what hand inflia this dire di^ti 

By difeafes we condemn ourfelves to Mn ' b ' vi ' 

have been yet invented by ane-er nr r„ S reater torments than 
greateft tyrants upon the Whfft tfTen" 6 * " ***•&■** 

12 H * Temple . 

Infli'cter. 
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InflEcter. n.f. [from inflict.] He who punifhes. 

Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the 
utmoft power of the inflider. Government of the Tongue. 
Inflection, n.f [from inflict.] 

1. The aft of ufing punifhments. 

So our decrees. 

Dead to infliction, to themfelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe. Shake/peare. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as to merit, but 
alfo as to aftual infliction. South's Sermons. 

2 . The punifhment impofed. 

What, but thy malice, mov’d thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflift him 
With all inflictions? But his patience won. Paradife Reg. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as 
ourfelves, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty 
Judge, whofe power extends to eternal inflictions ? Rogers. 

His fevereft inflictions are in themfelves afts of juftice and 
righteoufnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

Infli'ctive. adj. [inflictive, Fr. from inflict.] That which is 
laid on as a punifhment. 

I'NFLUENCE. n.f. [influence, Fr. influo, Latin.] 

3. Power of the celeftial afpefts operating upon terreftrial bodies 
and affairs. 

The facred influence of light appears. Milton. 

Comets no rule, no righteous order own ; 

Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior. 

2 . Afcendant power ; power of direfting or modifying. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only give 
me the will, but the power to obey you ; fuch influence hath 
your excellency. Sidney. 

God hath his influence into the very eflence of all things, 
without which influence of Deity fupporting them, their utter 
annihilation could not chufe but follow. Hooker. 

A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a greater in¬ 
fluence upon his own content than all the conftellations and 
planets of the firmament. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 
Religion hath fo great an influence upon the felicity of men, 
that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the di¬ 
vine vengeance in another world, but out of regard to the 
temporal profperity of men. Tillotfon. 

Our inconftftency in the purfuit of fchemes throughly 
digefted, has a bad influence on our affairs. Addifon . 

So aftonifhing a feene would have prefent influence upon 
them, but not produce a lafting effeft. Atterhury. 

Where it ought to have greateft influence, this obvious in- 
difputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 

To Influence, v. a. [from the noun.] To aft upon with 
direftive or impulfive power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow’r and influencing care. 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. Milton. 
Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame manner in vacuo 
as in the open air, and therefore are not influenced by the 
weight or preflure of the atmofphere. Newton's Opt. 

T his ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft folemn 
and credible manner; and is fufticient to influence their faith 
and praftice, if they attend. Atterbury. 

All the reftraint men are under is, by the violation of one 
law, broken through ; and the principle which influenced their 
obedience has loft its efficacy on them. Rogers's Sermons. 

I'nfluent. adj. [influens , Latin.] Flowing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as medicine, is 
keeping a juft equilibrium between the influent fluids and vaf- 
ciffar folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Influential, adj. [from influence.] Exerting influence or 
power. 

Our now over-fhadowed fouls may be emblemed by thofe 
crufted globes, whofe influential emiflions are interrupted by 
the interpofal of the benighted element. Glanv. Scepf. 

The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal machine, on 
the moft fubl'rmed intelleftuals, is dangeroufly influential. Gian. 
I'NFLUX. n f. [ influxus , Latin.] 

I. Aft of flowing into any thing. 

If once contrafted in a fyftole, by the influx of the fpirits, 
why, the fpirits continually flowing in without let, doth it not 
always remain fo ? Llay 071 ^e Creation. 

An elaftick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, it reftores 
itfelf with the greater force : if the fpring be deftroyed, it is 
like a bag, only paffive as to the influx of the liquid. Arbutbn. 
2 i. Infufion. 

There is another life after this ; and the influx of the know¬ 
ledge of God, in relation to this everlafting life, is infinitely of 
moment. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Influence ; power. In this fenfe it is now not ufed. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footfteps of na¬ 
ture, any fuch tranfmiflion and influx of immateriate virtues, 
and what the force of imagination is, either upon the body 
imaginant, or upon another body. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the continued in- 
dux of the divine will and power, a ftate of immortality. Hale. 
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Thefe two do not fo much concern fea-fifh, yet they ha • 
a great influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Ha* 

Influ xious. adj. [from influx.’] Influential. Not ufed * 
The moon hath an influxious power to make impreflions 
upon their humours. Havel’s England's Tears 

To Info'ld. v. a. [in and fdd .] To involve ; to inwrap • to 
inclofe with involutions. * * 

For all the creft a dragon did infold 
With greedy paws, and over all did fpread 
His golden wings. < Fairy 

Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 

And hold thee to my heart. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the tender nurfe’s care ? 

Who, for their own forgetful, feek his good, 

Infold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with food. Black 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold. Pope. 
To Info'liate. v. a. [in and folium, Lat.] To cover with 
leaves. 

Long may his fruitful vine bifoliate and clafp about him 
with embracements. Howel. 

To INFO'RM. v. a. [informer, Fr. inf or mo, Latin.] 

1. To animate; to aftuate by vital powers. 

All alike inform'd 

With radiant light, as glowing ir’n with fire. Milton. 

Let others better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs; 

And foften into flefti a marble face. Drydens Mn. 

As from chaos, huddl’d and deform’d. 

The god ftruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the Iky; fo he inform'd 
This ill-fhap’d body with a daring foul. Dryd. andLee'sOed. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 

This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informs , and moves, and animates the whole. Black more. 

While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply’d, 

Well to deferve be all my cares employ’d. Popes Qdyjfey. 

2. To inftruft; to fupply with new knowledge; to acquaint. 
Before the thing communicated was anciently put with-, now 
generally of, fometimes in: I know not how proper. 

The drift is to inform their minds with fome method of re¬ 
ducing the laws into their original caufes. Hooker. 

I have this prefent evening from my After 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions. Shakefp* 
Our ruin, by thee inform’d, I learn. Milton. 

The long fpeeches rather confounded than informed his un- 
derftanding. Clarendon. 

The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs us of but 
from wrong applying our notions. D'gk'). 

Though I may not be able to inform men more than they 
know, yet I may give them the occafion to confider. Temple. 

The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty of good 
poftures, as their works fufficiently inform us. Dryden. 

He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties to inform himfelf of them. Locke. 

To underftand his calling in the commonwealth, and of re-, 
ligion, is enough to take up his time : few inform themfelves 
in thefe to the bottom. Lode. 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the narration 
more informing or beautiful. Broome's Notes on the Iliad. 

I think it neceflary, for the intereft of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom fhould be informed in fome parts 0 
your charafter. wijt. 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiftrate. 

Tertullus informed the governor againft Paul. ACls xxvi. 1. 
ToInfo'rm. v.n. 

1. To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody bufinefs which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 

Info'rmal. adj. [from inform.'] Offering an informa > 

accufing. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor informal women are no more 
But instruments of fome more mightier member. 

That fets them on. Shake/. McaJ.for M «/«»• 

Info'rmant. n.f. [French.] 

1. One who gives information or inftruft ion. 

He believes the fentence is true, as it is made up 0 
which his informant underftands, though the 1 eas e u u/ a ^ 5 . 
to him which his informant has under thefe wor s. 

2. One who exhibits an accufation. 

Information, n.f. [informational, fjoin inform.} 

1. Intelligence given ; inftruft ion. 

But reafon with the fellow. 

Left you fhould chance to whip your information, 

And beat the mefienger who bids beware rorioiams- 

Of what is to be dreaded. cuiner the paf&ve 

The aftive informations of the intelleft.filling “ P ^ 
reception of the will, like form clofmg with matter, g ^ 
tuate into a third and diftinft perfeftion of pra * ^ 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the t & . 
were continually to give and receive information a > j^pke. 
he the eafier and quicker undsrftood. 3 #e 
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. He fhould regard the propriety of his words, and get thine 
information in the fubjea he intends to handle. . 

Thefe men have had longer opportunities of information, 
and are equally concerned with ourfelves. Kogets. 

2 . Charge or accufation exhibited. 

f The aft of informing or aftuating. 

Info'rmer. n.f [from inform.] 

1 One who gives intelligence. . 

This writer is either byafled by an inclination to believe the 
worft, or a want of judgment to chufe his informers. Swift. 

2. One who difeovers offenders to the magiftrate. 

There were fpies and informers fet at work to watch the 
company. VEJlrangt. 

Let no court fycophant pervert my feme. 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach of treafon. Pope. 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although fome¬ 
times neceflary. _ Swift. 

Info'rmidable. adj. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] Not to be 
feared ; not to be dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreftrial mold ; 

Foe not informidable , exempt from wound. Milton. 

Info'rmity. n.f [from informis , Lat.] Shapeleflnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a fmalnefs 
in the excluflon; but this infereth no infirmity. Brown. 

Info'rmous. adj. [informe, Fr. inf rmis, Latin.] Shapelefs; 
of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informous and unfhapen, 
which fhe fafhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion 
not only common with us at prefent, but hath been delivered 
by ancient writers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Info'rtunate. adj. [infortune, Fr. infortunatus , Latin.] Un¬ 
happy. See Unfortunate, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, feeing himfelf prifoner, and deftitute of all hopes, 
having found all either falfe, faint, or infovtunate , did gladly 
accept of the condition. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Infra'ct. v. a. [infradus, Latin.] To break. 

Falling fafly from gradual flope to flope, 

With wild infracted courfe and leflen’d roar, 

It gains a fafer bed. Thomfon s Summer. 

Infraction, n.f [infraction, Fr. infraCiio, Lat.] The aft 
of breaking; breach ; violation. 

By the fame gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
Pun idl’d the infraction of my former faith. IValler. 

The wolves, pretending an infraction in the abufe of their 
hoftages, fell upon the ftieep immediately without their dogs. 

L'Eflrange's Fables. 

Infrangible, adj. [in and frangible] Not to be broken. 

T hefe atoms are fuppofed infrangible , extremely compafted 
and hard, which compaftednefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion that nothing could be produced by them, fince they could 
never cohere. Cheynes Phil Princ. 

Infre'quency. n.f [ infrequentia , Latin.] Uncommonnefs ; 
rarity. 

The abfence of the gods, and the infrequency of objefts, 
made her yield. Broome's Notes on Pope's Odyjfey. 

iNFRE'quENT. adj. [Infrequent, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 

To Infki'gidate. v. a. [in and frigidus, Lat.] To chill; to 
make cold. 

1 he drops reached little further than the furface of the li¬ 
quor, whofe coldnefs did not infrigidate thofe upper parts 
of the glafs. B lg% 

To INbRI'NGE. v. a. [infringe, Latin.] 

1. To violate; to break laws or contrafts, 

1 hofe many had not dar’d to do that evil. 

If the firft man that did th’ edift infringe , 

Had anfwer’d for his deed. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 

Having infring'd the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. Waller . 

2. To deflroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftruftions, do not 
infringe the efficacy, although but read. Hooker . 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, fhe 
From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller. 

Infringement, n.f [from infringe.] Breach; violation. 
The pumfhing of this infringement is proper to that iurif- 
diftion againft which the contempt is. Clarendon. 

infri'nger. n.f [from infringe.] A breaker; a violator. 

A clergyman’s habit ought to be without any lace, under a 
evere penalty to be inflifted on the infringers of the provincial 
conftuuno". Jyliffit Parergm. 

FU NDIBULIFORM. n.f. [infundibulum and forma, Lat.] Of 
tnc lhape of a funnel or tundifh. J 

Infuriate, adj. [in and fur,la, Lat.] Enraged; raoing. 

At th other bore, with touch of fire ° 

“ * nd W***- c Milton. 

T .,, f d b y torch 0 f noon to tenfold rage, 

h J n f uriate hil1 forth the pillar’d flame. Thomfon. 

The a£l of darkening 

J oJNFU'SE. v. a. [jmfufer, Fr.- iN/i/wj, Latin.] . 
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’■ To Thouaimoft maic’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

TStCtaStS* *“2S ***•> 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mule. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infitfe, Den f jam . 

Wherewith thoudidft intoxicate my youth. VM* 

Why (hould he defire to have qualities tnfufid into his ion, 

which himfelf never poflefled 

Meat muft be with money bought; 

She therefore, upon fecond thought. 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ftealth, 

Some fmall regard for ftate and wealth. Swiff. 

2. To pour into the mind; to infpire into. 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firft parents all the rules of good, 

So that their fkill infus'd furpafs’d all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood. 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infufey 
The mufe inftruft my voice, and thou infpire the mu te.Koj . 

He infus'd ^ 

Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. IVluton. 

Infufe into their young breafts fuch a noble ardour as will 

make them renowned. Ml ton * 

3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to macerate lo as 

to extraft the virtues of any thing. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a quart of 
vinegar. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

4. To make an infufion with any ingredient; to fupply, to tinc¬ 
ture, to faturate with any thing infufed. 

Drink, infufed with flefh, will nourifh fafter and eafier than 
meat and drink together. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

5. To infpire with. 

Thou didft fmile, 

Infufed with a fortitude from heav’n. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Infu'sible. adj. [from infufe.] 

1. PoffibJe to be infufed. 

From whom the doftrines being infuflble into all, it will be 
more neceflary to forewarn all of the danger of them. Hamm. 

2. Incapable of diflolution; not fufible. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion of the 
fait and earth, wherein the fufible fait draws the earth and in¬ 
fuflble part into one continuum. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Infu'sion. n. f. [ infufion , Fr. infufio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of pouring in ; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies and im¬ 
provements from that infufion of Hebraifms, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical paflages in holy writ. Addifon*s Sped. 

2. The aft of pouring into the mind ; infpiration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as when thofe 
things which he did and fuffered for us are imputed to us for 
righteoufnefs; partly by habitual and real infufion, as when 
grace is inwardly beftowed on earth, and afterwards more ful¬ 
ly both our fouls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, and fpend 
much time ; during which they did not defire their company, 
nor to be troubled with their infufions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or infufion of other men. Swift. 

3. The aft of fteeping any thing in moifture without boiling. 

Repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon . 

4. The liquor made by infufion. 

To have the infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which have finer 
fpirits, repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

Infu'sive. adj. [from infufe.] Having the power of infufion, 
or being infufed. A word not authorifed. 

Still let my fong a nobler note afllime, 

And fing th ' infufive force of Spring on man. Thomfon. 

Inga'te. n.f. [in and gate.] Entrance; paflage in. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the ingate of all that evil which 
is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe which are at his back. 

— . . Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ingannation. n.f [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; fraud; de¬ 
ception; juggle; delufion; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceflary. 

Whoever fhall refign their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refift fuch trivial inganna- 
tions from others, are within the line of vulgarity. Brown 
Ingathering, n.f [in and gathering.] The aft of getting 
111 the harveft. ° & 

Thou ftialt keep the feaft of ingathering, when thou haft 
gathered in thy labours out of the field, £x xxiii 16 

Inge, in the names of places, fignifies a meadow,' from* the 
Saxon in5, of the fame import. Gibfon's Camden 

T< rep t eat E MINAT£ * v ' a ' [W Latin.] To double; to 
He would often ingeminate the word peace, peace. Clarendon 


Inge'nderer. 
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Ingu^derer. n.f. [from ingender.] He that generates. Sefe 
Engender. b 

Inge'nerable. adj. [in and generate.] Not to be produced 
or brought into being. 

Divers naturalifts cfteem the air, as well as other elements, 
to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Bode. 

Inge'nerate. 7 r . T J 

Inge'nerated. ) \- m & eneratus i Latin.] 

1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 

^ v ‘ rtue s were rather feigned and affe&ed things to 
lerve his ambition, than true qualities ingenerate in his judg¬ 
ment or nature. . Bacon's Henry VII. 

, divers children their ingenerate and feminal powers lie 

deep, and are of flow difclofure. J'Vctton. 

Thofe noble habits are ingenerated in the foul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

2. Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 

Yet fhall we demonftrate the fame, from perfons prefumed 
as far from us in condition as time; that is, our firft and inge¬ 
nerated forefathers. Browns Vulg. Err. 

INGE'NIOUS. adj. [ingenieux, Fr. ingeniofus , Latin.] 

1. Witty; inventive; poftefled of genius. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious , forward, capable: 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. R. III. 

Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to perfuade that truth in his preface, but has in one 
of his poems given a noble example of it. Boyle. 

2. Mental ; intellectual. Not in ufe. 

The king is mad : how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 

That I ftand up, and have ingenio us feeling 

Of my huge forrows ; better I were diftraCt. Shakefpeare. 

Ingeniously, adv. [from ingenious.] Wittily; fubtily. 

I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the fchemes 
of men too in genian fly politick. Temple. 

Inge nuousness, n.f. [from ingenious.'} 

i. Wittinefs ; fubtilty ; ftrength of genius. 

The greater appearance of ingenioufnefs there is in the prac¬ 
tice I am difapproving, the more dangerous it is. Boyle. 

Inge'nite. adj. [ingenitus, Latin.] Innate; inborn; native; 
ingenerate. 

Ariftotle affirms the mind to be at firft a mere rafa tabula ; 
and that notions are not ingenite, and imprinted by the 
finger of nature, but by the latter and more languid impref- 
fions of fenfe, being only the reports of obfervation, and the 
refult of _fo many repeated experiments. South. 

We give them this ingenite , moving force. 

That makes them always downward take their courfe. Black. 

Inc enu'ity. n.f [ingenuite, Fr. from ingenuous. ] 

1. Opennefs ; fairnefs; candour; freedom from diflimulation. 

Such of high quality, or other of particular note, as (hall 
fall under my pen, I fhall not let pafs without their due cha¬ 
racter, being part of my profefled ingenuity. IVotton. 

My conftancy I to the planets give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live; 

Mine ingenuity and opennefs 

To jefuits; to buffoons my penfivenefs. Donne. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, that men 
can fo put off ingenuity , and the native greatnefs of their kind, 
as to defcend to fo bafe, fo ignoble a vice. Gov. of the Tongue. 

If a child, when queftioned for any thing, direCtly confefs, 
you muff: commend his ingenuity , and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. Locke. 

2, [From ingenious.} Wit; invention; genius; fubtilty; acutenefs. 

Thefe are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the 
genius of manly ingenuities. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have flept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the prefent age recalled it from its urn 
and filence. Glanv. Scepf. 

Such lots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of difcourfe, 
nor finenefs of converfation, to entertain or delight any 
one. South. 

A pregnant inftance how far virtue furpafles ingenuity , and 
how much an honell fimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
fubtile fpeculations. IVoodward. 

INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus , Latin.] 

1. Open ; fair; candid; generous ; noble. 

Many fpeeches there are of Job’s, whereby his wifdom and 
other virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenuous mind 
he hath purchafed by thefe words only. Behold I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have fpoken once, yet will I not there¬ 
fore maintain argument: yea twice, howbeit for that caufe 
further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

Infufing into their young breafts fuch an ingenuous and noble 
ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned. 

Milton on Education. 

If an ingenuous deteftation of this Ihameful vice be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and genuine me¬ 
thod to obviate dilhonefty. Locke. 

2. Freeborn ; not of fervile extraction. 

Subjection, as it preferves property, peace, and fafety, fo it 
will never diminifh rights nor ingenuous liberties. K . Charles. 

Ingenuously, adv. [from ingenuous.} Openly; fairly; can- 
didly; generoufly. 
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IngenuouJJy I fpeak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Shakeft T 

It was a notable obfervation of a wife father, undL ? 
genuoufly confefled, that thofe which held and perfuaded T 
fure of confciences were commonly interefted. D Pref ‘ 

I will ingenuoufly confefs, that the helps were tal^n 7 ™' 
divines of the church of England. p. ^ roni 

lN c a " SNESS ' ”' J: [fr01 " VW,SSI - ] ° pennefs * 
I'ngeny. n.f [ingenium, Lat.] Genius; wit. Not in uf 
Whatever of the production of his ingeny comes in tn 7 
parts, is highly valued. * * ° mes lnt0 kre.gn 

To INGE'ST. v. a.Jingefus, Lat.] To throw into the ftomach 
Nor will we affirm that ,ron, mgejled, receiveth in the 2 
of the ofteridge no alteration. Brown's Vulg. Errou - 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend 
Through which ingfled meats with eafe defcend* PL /. 

1(1 ftomlch N ' n ’ f ’ [fr ° m ing ‘ M The ^ ° f throwin S intothe 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfion 
which is performed by the daily ingejiion of milk and othe? 
rood, that s in a fliort time after digefted into blood 
INGLO RIOUS, adj. [ingUrias, Lin.] Void of fc 
mean; without glory. » 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 
Inglorious life v/ith fervitude. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b xii 
It was never held inglorious or derogatory for a king to be 
guided by his great council, nor difhonourable for fubjetfs to 
yield and bow to their king. Howd 

Yet though our army brought not conqueft home, 

I did not from the fight inglorious come. Dr yd. lnd Emb 

Inglo'riously. adv. [from inglorious} With ignominy’ 
with want of glory. }i 

This eafe the chief o’ercome, 

Replenifh’d not inglorioufly at home. p Q p (t 

Ingot, n.f [lingot, French; or from ingegoten, melted, Dut.] 
A mafs of metal. J 

Some others were new driven, and diftent 
Into great ingots , and to wedges fquare. Fairy Queen. 

If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 

For like an afs, whofe back’s with ingots bound, 

Thou bear’d: thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf. forMeaf. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lye, 

Ingots of gold and filver heap’d on high. Dryden's Mn. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfically and 
folidly valuable. Prior. 

To Ingra'ff. v. a. [in and graff.} 

1. To propagate trees by infition. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to in graff, how to inoculate. May's Virg. Georg, 

2. To plant the fprig of one tree in the ftock of another. 

3 * To plant any thing not native. 

All his works on me. 

Good or not good, ingraft , my merits thofe 

Shall perfect, and for thofe alone. Milton. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our ftock. Dryden. 

4. To fix deep ; to fettle. 

For a fpur of diligence, we have a natural third: after know¬ 
ledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 

’Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ingrafted love he bears to Crefar. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 
Ingra'ftment. n.f. [from ingraft.} 

1. The adt of ingrafting. 

2. The fprig ingrafted. 

Incra te. \adj. [ingratus, Latin; ingrat, French.] 
Ingra'teful. ) J L 6 6 

1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 

That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulnefs fhall poifon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Shakefp. Coriolams, 

And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neros. Shakefp . 

So will fall 

He and his faithlefs progeny: whofe fault ? 

Whofe but his own ? Ingrate ; he had of me 
All he could have : I made him juft and right, 

Sufficient to have flood, though free to fall. Milt. Por. Lofl- 
Words ! which no ear ever to hear in heav’n 
Expelled ; leaft of all from thee, ingrate! Milt. Par. Lof. 

Perfidious and ingrate! * 

His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his ftate. Pcpe's Odyfjey. 

2 . Unpleafing to the fenfe. 

The caufes of that which is pleafing or ingrate to the hear¬ 
ing, may receive light by that which is pleafing and grateful to 
the fight. Bacon's Natural Ph/fry. 

He gives no ingrateful food. Mi-ton. 

To Ingra'tiate. v.a. [in and gratia, Lat.] To put in fa¬ 
vour ; to recommend to kindnefs. ^ 
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Thofe have been far from receiving the rewards of fuefi 
ingratiatings with the people. _ • . King Charles. 

° Their managers turn water into blood for them, make 
them fee armies in the air, and give them their word, the 
more to ingratiate themfelves with them, that they fignify 
nothing lefs than future flaiighter and defolation. Addifon. 

Politicians, who would rather ingratiate themfelves with 
their fovereign thaif promote his real fervice, accommodate 
his counfels to his inclinations. Spectator , N .479. 

Ingratitude, n.f. [ingratitude, French; in and gratitude.} 
Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulnefs. 

Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child, 

Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, and ven¬ 
geance attends thofe that repay evil for good. L'Eflrange. 
Nor was it with ingratitude return’d, 

In equal fires the blifsful couple burn’d ; > 

One joy poflfefs’d ’em both, and in one grief they mourn’d. J 

Dryden. 

Ingre'dient. n.f. [ingredient, French; ingrediens , Latin.] 
Component part of a body, conliftirig of different materials. 
It is commonly ufed of the fitnples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients , whereof the 
bardeft to come by is the mofs upon the IkuH of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 998. 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’n to the imnoft feat of mental fight, 

7 'hat Adam, now enforc’d to Ihut his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Melton. 
By this way of analyfis we may proceed from compounds 
to ingredients , and from motions to the forces producing them; 
and in general, from effe&s to their caufes, and from parti¬ 
cular caufes to more general ones, till the argument end in 
the more general. Newton's Opticks. 

I have often wondered, that learning is not thought a pro¬ 
per ingredient in the education of a woman of quality or for- 
tune * _ Addifon s Guard, N°. 155. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 
in a publick chara6ter. Rogers's Sermons. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
foiids. < Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ingress, n.f. [ingres, French; ingreffus, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance. 

AH putrefactions come from the ambient body ; either by 
mgrefs of the fubftance of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied ; or elfe by excitation of the body putrefied by the 
body ambient. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N . 826. 

1 hofe air-bladders, by a fudden fublidence, meet again 
by the mgrefs and egrefs of the air. Arbuthnot on Alwunts. 
1 KGRESSION. n.f. [ingreffion, French; ingreffto, Lat.l The 
act of entering. J 

The fire would ftrain the pores of the glafs too fuddenly, 

!r k ^ r r- P ^ CC ; B&y on Bodies. 

Inguinal, adj. [inguinal, brench; inguen, Lat.] Belono-Jno- 
to the groin. J o c> 

The plague feems to be a particular difeafe, charaCterifed 
With eruptions m buboes, by the inflammation and fuppura- 

To licit" T P f“l ° ther 3 IaiKis - ^.buthnot. 

1 o ingulf, v. a. [in and gulf.} 

1. To fwallow up in a vaft profundity. 

A river large 

Pafs’d underneath ingulph'd. Milton. 

The river flows redundant; 

I hen rowling back, in his capacious lap 

„ J n & u V. th€ ir whole militia, quick immerft. Pbfbs 

2. To caft into a gulf. ro.nps. 

■ 1{ )T a A oin °° ,ords > whether they prevail or not we 
■vlf ourfelves into allured danger. 7 P bTjfkl 

Caft out from God, falls 

Into utter darknefs deep ingulph'd. Milt** 

- A 44 -, Latin.] Toiwfc 

Wstaw TI °v- r d t from Voracity. 

tafte t [W and SUj} °’ Lat -J Not P erce ptible by the 

TT ad4ul\[tSfi F er hi Unlkilfulj 

a dweller. 1 ' * *'■ Latin *3 To d well in ; to hold as 

^whomTe faveth. CrS ° f tHat ^ Chrift 

She'ftiVl'n* bui , ,d , h0l : feS and inhaiit them. Ifa lxv 2r” 
one ihall be tnhabited of devils / . lxv. 21. 

To To dwell % live. “ Iv ‘ 35 - 

Learn what creatures there inhabit. M;ltm 
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They fay, wild beafts ihhalif here; 

But grief and wrong fecure my fear. JValler , 

Inhabitable, adj. [from inhabit.} 

1. Capable of affording habitation. 

The fixed ftars are all of them funs, With fyftems of in¬ 
habitable planets moving about them. Locke . 

2. [ Inhabitable, French.] Incapable of inhabitants ; not habi¬ 
table ; uninhabitable. Not in ufe. 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Gr any other ground inhabitable. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
Inha'bitance. n. f [from inhabit.} Refidence of dwellers. 

So the ruins yet refting in the wild moors, teftify a former 
inhabitance. Careiv's Survey of Cornwall. 

Inha'bitant. n.f. [from inhabit.] Dweller; one that lives 
or refides in a place. 

In this place they report that they faW inhabitants, which 
were very fair and fat people. Abbot. 

If the fervour of the fun were the foie caufe of blacknels 
in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafohable that inhabi¬ 
tants of the fame latitude; fubjeCled unto the fame vicinity of 
the fun, fhould alfo partake of the lame hue. Brown. 

For his fuppofed love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird. 

And Hands amaz’d to find his dear 

A wild inhabitant of th’ air. IValler. 

What happier natures fhrink at with affright. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

Inhabita'tion. n.f. [from inhabit.] 

1. Habitation; place of dwelling. 

Univerfal groan. 

As if the whole inhabitation perifh’d. Milton's Agonift . 

2. The a£l of inhabiting or planting with dwellings ; ftate of 
being inhabited. 

< By knowing this place we fhall the better judge of the be¬ 
ginning of nations, and of the world’s inhabitation. Raleigh. 

3. Quantity of inhabitants. 

We fhall rather admire how the earth contained its inhabi¬ 
tation than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

Inha biter, n.f. [from inhabit.] One that inhabits ; a dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland 
inhabiters, of this ifland. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Wo to the inhabit ers of the earth. Rev. viii. 13, 

They ought to underftand, that there.is not only fome in- 
ha biter in this divine houfe, but alfo fome ruler. * Berham. 
To InhaBf. v.a. [ inhalo , Latin.] To draw in with air; to 
mfpire. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the frefh breeze of the 
evening. Arbuthnot's and Pope's Apart. Scnb. 

But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of thv weftern gale. Pope's OdyfTey . 

There fits the fhepherd on the grally turf, " ’ J 

Inhaling healthful tire defending fun. Thomfon's Sprinr 
Inharmonious, adj. [in and harmonious.] Unmulical f not* 
fweet of found. J 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers in¬ 
harmonious I could recommend for the foftnefs and delicacy 
but muft decline for the ioofenefs, of his thoughts. Rdtln 

The identity of found may appear a little inharmonious, and 
ftock the ear. £ Wi Notcs m ^ ™ 

T elfe RE ' *' { '" A ‘ eW ’ Latin -J To exift “ fomething 

For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and Icattering bright, can love inhere. Donne 
They ,do but ,„here m their fubjea which fupports them 
their being is a dependence on a fubjea. Dirhv m , ’ 
InheW*. adj [indent, French ; mWenr, L^ E^ 

ft born 2 3 ° 35 t0 bC lnf£ P arable iG iunatef 

I will not do’t, 

-/clt I furceafe to honour mine own truth * 

And, my body’s aaion, teach my mind 
f mh "‘. nt bafenefs. Shakefpeare's CorAlanus 

I LTV? * le a !‘ thor ' ty Wh ‘ ch is annc «d to your!.office • 
perfon^ that ° n ’ 7 Whid ' " inb "n and inheL, ^ 

The power of drawing iron is one of the ideasT^TT 
Hone; and a power to be fo drawn is a part oTthe 1 
one of iron; which powers pafs for quai des iff 

Ammal oil ,s various according to 

They will be fure to decide in favoTTf 
talk much of their inherent right ’ 0t themfelves > and 

SS ZT, T H “«"»S 

“st *•».«' sxta ” . .. 

The obligations we are under of did-;™ i>c ’ mcns - 

much by an inherent and habitual ,, S ourfelvc s « 

guifhed by an external and t ,^ e are aireac ^>’ d^ftin- 

To S I,HE' R] y T . :TfL?rLrfZl ch 0l r rs - 

r nnfloG Ur* • J 


r • VL "winery rrench. 

x. To receive or.poflefs by inheritance. 
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Treafon is not inherited , my lord. Shah. As yon like it. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that moft vain, 

Which with pain purchas’d doth inherit pain. Shakefpeare. 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath* like lean, fteril land, manured 
with excellent good ftore of fertile (herris. Sbakefp. Henry IV.- 
Bleffed are the meek, for- they (hall inherit the earth. Mat. 
The fon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of education naturally due to him* without 
pire, that was veiled in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good. Locke. 

We mull: know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to fucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. Locke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profpecl of inherit¬ 
ing , he formed delays. Addifon's Sped. N Q . 198. 

2. To poffefs; to obtain poffeflion of: in Shakefpeare. 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none. 

To bury fo much gold under a tree, 

And never after to inherit it. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Inheritable, adj. [from inherit .] Tranlmiflible by inheri¬ 
tance ; obtainable by fucceffion. 

A kind of inheritable eftate accrued unto them. Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inherit¬ 
able to him by defcent. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame original in 
Mofes as it was in David f And was it inheritable in one and 
not in the other ? Locke. 

Inheritance, n.f [from inherit.'] 

1. Patrimony; hereditary poffeflion. 

In the book of Numbers it is writ, 

When the fon dies let the inheritance 

Defcend unto the daughter. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Is there yet any portion or inheritance for .us in our father’s 
houfe. Gen.xxx i. 14. 

Claim our juft inheritance of old. Milton. 

Oh dear, unhappy babe ! muft I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe ? 

Gods ! cruel gods 1 can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlefs they reach "my infant’s guiltlefs head ? Smith. 

2. In Shakefpeare , polTeflion. 

You will rather Ihew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than (pend a fawn upon them, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

3. The reception of polTeflion by hereditary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themfelves, their children have a title to part of it, which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ufe of it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

Inhe'ritor. n.f [from inherit .] An heir; one who receives 
any thing by fucceflion. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorifh loins, 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakefpeare. 

The foie inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man may owe. Shakefpears. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shakefp. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulCt it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriao-es are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
qf their parents inheritance. Bacon s Neiv Atlantis. 

Inhe'ritress. n.f [from inheritor.'] An heirefs; a woman 

that inherits. . 

Having given artificially fome hopes to marry Anne, 
ritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon s Henry VII. 

InheRitrix. n.f. [from inheritor.'] An heirefs. This is now 
more commonly ufed, though inheritrefs be a word more ana¬ 
logically Englifti. 

Charles the great 

.Eftablifti’d then this law, to wit. No feme 
• I- Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shakefp. Henry V 
To InheRse. a. [in and herfe.] To inclofe, in a funeral 

monument. 

See, where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moft bloody nurfer of his harms. Shak.Henry VI. 
Inhe'sion. n.f. [inhafto , Latin.] Inherence; the ftate or ex- 
ifting in fomething elfe. 

To Inhabit. v. a. [ inhibeo , Lat. inhiber , French.] 

1, To reftrain ; to hinder; to reprefs ; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe .the 
hiccough; and vinegar put to the noftrils or gargeriled doth 
it alfo, for that it is aftringent, and inhibiteth the motion or 
the fptrits. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N u . 686. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with great ve¬ 
locity. would fuddenly, did nothing inhibit it, be fhattered in 
• eC( f s ’ ' Ray on the Creation. 

^ Their motions alfo are excited and inhibited , are moderated 
and managed, by the objefts without them. Bentleys Serm. 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the d.Ablution, 
fo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
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Burial may not be inhibited of denied to any one. - Affliffc 
Inhibition, n.f. [ inhibition , Fn inhibition Latin.] J< " 

1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious inhibition 
on it, becaufe himfelf has not ftock enough to maintain, the 
trade. Government of the Tongue f 7 

2. [Inlaw.] . * *' 7 ' 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in the caufe depending before him. Inhibition is 
moft commonly a writ ifluing out of a higher court Chriftian 
to a lower and inferior,- upon an appeal; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell 

To InhoRd. v. a. [in and holds] To have inherent; to con¬ 
tain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, whether this light firft created be the fame 
which the fun inholdeth and cafteth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 

I Kuo's pit able. adj. [in and hofpitable.] Affording nokindnefs 
nor entertainment to ftrangers. 

All places elfe 

hibofpitable appear, and defolate; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton's Bar. Lof , b. xi. 

Since tofs’d from (bores to ftiores, from lands to lands, 
Inhofpitable rocks, and barren fands. Dry dens Virgil. 

Inhospitably, adv. [from inhofpitable.] Unkindly to ftrangers. 
Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably ; and kills their infant males. Milton's Pa. Lof. 

INHOSPTTABLENESS. } n.f [in and hofpitality ; inhofpitalite, 

Inhospita'lity. ) Fr.] Want of hofpitality; want of 
ceurtefy to ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [■< xnhumain , Fr. inhum anus, Latin.] Barba¬ 
rous ; favage ; cruel; uncompaflionate. 

A juft war may be perfecuted after a very unjuft manner; 
by perfidious breaches of our word, by inhuman cruelties, 
and by aflaflinations. Atterbury s Sermons. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the punifhment, and the fufferer more innocent. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope's Odyffey. 
Inhuma'nity. n.f [inhumanity French; from inhuman .] 
Cruelty; favagenefs ; barbarity. 

Baniftied 

Her mind, beams, ftate, far from thy weak twigs, 

And love with lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney , b. i. 

The rudenefs of thofe who muft make up their want ot 
juftice with inhumanity and impudence. King Charles . 

Each focial feeling fell. 

And joylefs inhumanity pervades. 

And petrifies the heart. Thomfon's Spring , /. 305. 

Inhumanly, adv. [from inhuman.] Savagely.; cruelly; bar- 
baroufly. 

O what are thefe 

Death’s minifters, not men : who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 

Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew . 

His brother. Milton's Par. Lof , b. a. 

I, who have eftablifhed the whole fyftem of all true po- 
litenefs and refinement in converfation, think myfelf in ~ 
humanly treated by my countrymen. » W T‘ 

To I'nhumate. }v. a. [inhnmer , French; humo , Lat.J 
To Inhu'me. j bury; to inter. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flam. 

Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope s vayj) y- 
To Inje'ct. v. a. [injedus , Latin.] 

1. To throw in ; to dart in. 

Angels injetl thoughts into our minds, and know ou 
gitatiQiis. Glanville s Seep. t. It,. 

2 . To throw up 5 to caft up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet furrouna 
The town with walls, and mound injed on mound. I • 
Inje'ction. n.f [injection , French; injedio, Latin.j 

1. The a6 k of calling in. . . c we ll- 

This fait powdered was, by the repeated injection 
kindled charcoal, made to flafh like melte m re. Qther 
' 2. Any medicine made to be injected by a fynng , Quincy. 

inftrument, into any part of the body. r 

3. The aft of filling the veffels with wax, or an) oth 

matter, to fhew their lhapes and ramification , Quincy. 

Inimitabi'iity. n.f. [from inimitable.] Incapacity to be ini 

tat Tniths muft have an eternal exiftence in 
ing; or rather they are the fame with that ui Vjj t0 the 
felf, considered' as varioufly reprefentative, a c Morris. 
various modes ot inimitability or participation. jr ren ch.J 

Inimitable, adj. [inimitabuis, Latin, > 

Above imitation ; not to be copied. 

The portal Ihone, inimitable on cartii 
By model, or by fhading pencil drawn- Dabm- 

What is moft excellent is moft inimitable. ^ 
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ViwU^copW thisVircumfence^froni the ancient feuiptors, 
in tha ?inimitable defeription of military fury m the temple of 
** Addijon on ancient Medals. 

tJmTtaely. ado. [from inimitable.] In a manner not to be 
imitated • to a degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus immita- 
bly copies nature. JW* W <9 on Homer. 

Thus terribly adorn’d the figures ftnne, 

Inimitably wrought with (kill divine. Pope. 

Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 

To Injo'in. v.a. [enjoindre , French; injungo, Latin.] 
t To command; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they in join it; 
they have in them a certain conftraining force. Hooker , b. 1. 

This garden tend, our pleafant tafk injoin'd, Milton. 

2. In Shakefpeare , to join. 

The Ottomites 

Steering with due courfe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin'd them with a fleet. < Shakefpeare . 

Ini'quitous. adj. [inique,Yv. from iniquity.] Unjuft; wicked. 
INEQUITY, n.f [iniquitas , Lat. iniquity French.] 

1. Injuftice; unreafonablenefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy ifliie to a 
tedious war, according to the righteoufnefs or iniquity of the 
caufe for which it was commenced. Smalridge's Sermons. 

2 . Wickednefs; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all iniquity 
amongft men. Hooker , b. v. 

Till God at laft, 

Wearied with their iniquities , withdraw 
His prefence from among them. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xii. 
Ini'tial. adj. [initial , French; initialis , from initium, Lat.] 
X. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the initial letters, 
he was made by Keys to hurt the inoffenflve. Pope. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervation 
of health, and cures many initial difeafes ; but the toil of the 
mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprefs this affec¬ 
tion., and have called it the initial fear of God. Rogers . 

To Initiate, v.a. [initier, French; initio , Lat.] To en¬ 
ter; to.inftru& in the rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
ftate; to put into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
(kill in the governour is enough. Locke on Education. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. Spefiator , N<?. 576. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an eafy fio-urc, 
he became a new man. Addifon. 

To Initiate, v.n. To do the firft part; to perform the 
firft rite. 

The king himfelf Initiates to the pow’r. 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred flour. 

And the ftream fprinkles. Pope's Odyffey „ 

Initiate, adj. [initie, Fr. initiatus , Lat.] Unpra&ifed. 

My ftrange and felf-abufe 
Is the initiate fear; that wants hard ufe : 

We’re yet but young. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Initiation, n.f [imtiatio, Lat. from initiate.] The aft of 
entering of a new comer into any art or ftate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriftian 
life, is more fummarily comprifed in the form of baptifm, 
the ceremony of this initiation inftituted by Chrift. Hammond. 
. Silence is the firft thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into facred myfteries. Broome's Notes to the Odyffey 

Injucu'ndity. n.f; [in zn& jucundity.] Unpleafantnefs. 

jud^ ICABLE * ^ ™ d j udico > Lat ‘J Not cognizable by a 

lN Lw >I CIAL * ^ ^ i udicial '] Not according to form of 

Injudicious, adj. [in an A judicious.] Void of judgment; with¬ 
out judgment. 0 

A philofopher would either think me in jeft, or very inju- 
dtetous, if I took the earth for a body regular in itfelf, if com¬ 
pared with the reft of the univerfe Burnet 

A fharp wit may find fomething in the wifeft man, whereby 
to expofe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Tillotfon 
Injudiciously, adv. [from injudicious.] With ill judgment • 
not wilely. j > 


In, J CaliSer in i ud 'i ou fi? condemns this defeription. Broome 

ColTT ’’I injunaufinjunaio, Latin. 

Command; order; precept. J 

hl;i[ h J 1 ‘ ni l it . Wion of Go . d ’ s law ‘S deferibed as bein<; efta- 
bhfhcd by folemn injunction. IlookTr b i 

rp , . My duty cannot fuffer 
1 obey in all your daughter’s hard commands; 

1 hough the injunction be to bar my doors, 

/ nd let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakefp. 


Temple. 
Dry den a 

Milton , 
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For, ftili they knew i and ought t’ have ftili rcfiiember’d 
The high injunction, not to taftu that fruit, » 

Whoever tempted. Milton s Par. Loft , b. a. 

The ceremonies of the church are necefiary as the injunc¬ 
tions of lawful authority, the practice of the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. South. 

2. [In law.] Injunction is an interlocutory decree out oi the 
chancery ^ fometimes to give poileflion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, fometimes to the king’s 
ordinary court, and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to ftay 

proceeding. , . , T & owcii ’ 

ToI'njure. v.a. [- injurier , French; injuria , Lat.J 

1. To hurt unjuftly ; to mifchief undefervedly; to wrong.^ 

They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a defign ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. 

Forgivenefs to the injur'd does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 

2. To annoy; to affedt with any inconvenience. 

Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. 

Lnjurer. n. ft [from injure , Lat.] He that hurts another un¬ 
juftly ; one who wrongs another. 

Ill deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors; 

And ’gainft an injurer, the revenge is juft. Benj. Jobnfon, 
The upright judge will countenance right, and difeounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the injurer or the (offerer. Atterb* 

InjuRious. adv. [from injury, injurius, Lat. injurieux , Fr.] 

1. Unjuft; invafive of another’s rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakefp. Cyinbeline. 

Injurious ftrength would rapine ftili excufe, 

By off’ring terms the weaker muft refufe, Dryden. 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though injurious , hath ftrange power. 

After offence returning, to regain 

Love once poffeft. Milt oris Agonift. 1 . 1003. 

3. Mifchievous ; unjuftly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not done what 
we can to undo our fault, or at leaft to hinder the injurious 
confequences of it from proceeding. Tillotfon's Sermons , 

4. Detradfory; contumelious ; reproachful ; wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed injurious , becaufe a prifon, but elfe well 
teftifying affedtion, becaufe in all refpedls as commodious’ as 
a prifon can be. Sidney , b. ii. 

It is natural for a man, by diredling his prayers to an 
image, to fuppofe the being he prays to reprelented by that 
image: which how injurious , how contumelious muft it be 
to the glorious nature of God ? South's Sermons-, 

If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a caule, 
what appellations would thofe deferve who thus endeavour to 
fow the feeds of fedition. Swift, 

Injuriously, adv. [from injurious.] Wrongfully; hurtfully 
with injuftice. 

Nor ought he to negledf the vindication of his charadler, 
when it is injurioufly attacked. Pope and Gay. 

InjuRiousness. n. f. [from injurious.] Quality of being in¬ 
jurious. 

Some mifearriages might efcape, rather through Hidden ne- 
ceffities of ftate than any propenfity either to injurioufnefs or 

T °PPr^° n * . . . King Charles, 

INJURY, n.f [’injuria , Lat* injure , Fr.] 

1. Hurt without juftice. 

The town of Bouline, and other places, were acquired by 
juft title of vidfory; and therefore in keeping of them no in- 
jury was offered Hayward, 

-Riot aicends above their loftieft tow’rs, 

and 0Utra S e - Mithn. 

2. Mifchief; detriment. 

Many times we do injury to a caufe by dwelling upon tri¬ 
fling arguments. Watts's Logick. 

Annoyance. '■ 

Great injuries fuch vermin as mice and rat’s do in the fields, 

4. Contumelious language ; reproachful appellation. 

Calling off the refpedts fit to be cohtinued between great 
kings, he tell to bitter inveaives againft the French kino-. 
by how much he was the lefs able to do, talking fo much the 
mere, fpake all the injuries he could devife of Charies Bacon 

French; 

Cunning men can be guilty of a thbufand- injuJHus without 
bemg tfifeovered, or at leaft without being puniihed. & 

INK. f- rench . mShJl j t =,f 

liquor with which men write. J 01 CK * 

,, ^ ou i. n M i for white the looks 

blacknefs will ftnne. > 

. O ! fhe's fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 

Hath drops too few to wafh her clean again. Shah/teare 
Write, my queen, J 

Though mTbe 6 made , 

Like madmen they hurl’d®ftonea and ink, 

Intending 


3 


upon you, your 
Sidney, l.ji. 
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Intehding to have try’d 
The filver favour which you gave. 

In ink the fhining point I dy’d, 

And drench’d it in the fable wave. Waller. 

Vitriol is the. active or chief ingredient in ink, and no other 
fait will ftrike the colour with galls. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have found pens blacked almoft all over when I had a 
while carried them about me in a filver ink cafe. Boyle. 

The fecretary poured the ink box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them. . Howel's Vocal Foref. 

He that would live clear of envy muft lay his finger upon 
his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink pot. L'Ef range. 

I could hardly retrain them from throwing the ink bottle 
at one another’s heads. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2 . Ink is ufed for any liquor with which they write : as, red 
ink ; green ink. 

To Ink. v. a. [from the noun.] To black or daub with ink: 
as, his face is all over inked. 

Inkho'rn. n. f [ink and horn.] A portable cafe for the inftru- 
ments of writing, commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examine thole men. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ere that we will fuffer fuch a prince 
To be difgrac’d by an inkhorn mate. 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. Shakefp. 
What is more frequent than to fay, a filver inkhorn. Grew. 

Inkle, n. f. A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 

Fncles, caddifTes, cambricks, lawns : why he fongs them 
over as they were gods and goddefles. Sbakefpeare. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee : 

He will not when the hempen firing I drew. 

Now mine I quickly doff of inkle blue. Gays Baf orals. 

I'nkling. n. f [This word is derived by Skinner from inklinc- 
ken, to found within. This fenfe is flill retained in Scotland : 
as, I heard not an inkling.] Hint; whifper; intimation. 

Our bulinefs is not unknown to the fenate: they have had 
inkling what we intend to do, which now we’ll fhew them in 
deeds. Shakefpeare's Goriolanus. 

We in Europe, notwithflanding all the remote difeoveries 
and navigations of this lafl age, never heard of any of the 
leaft inkling or glimpfe of this ifland. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They had fome inkling of fecret meffages betwen the mer- 
quis of Newcaflle and young Hotham. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Aboard a Corinthian veffel he got an inkling among the 
{hip’s crew of a confpiracy. L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

I'nkmaker. n.f. [ ink and maker.'] He who makes ink. 

Fnky. adj. [from ink.] 

1 . Conlifting of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 

Whole rocky fhore beats back.the envious fiege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with fharne. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Refembling ink. 

The darknefs of the liquor prefently began to be difeuffed, 
and grow pretty clear and tranfparent, loling its inky black- 
nefs. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Black as ink. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak good mother* 

Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Inland. adj. [in and land.] Interior; lying remote from the fea. 

In this wide inland lea, that hight by name. 

The idle lake, my wand’ring {hip I row. Fairy Sjjueen. 
Goodly laws, like little inland feas, will carry even fhips 
upon their waters. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

An old religious uncle of mine was, in his:youth, an in¬ 
land man. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his {late 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
This pqrfon did publifh a pamphlet printed in England for 
a general excife, or inland duty. Swift. 

Inland. n.f. Interior or midland parts. 

Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gotten near to the moun¬ 
tains, did they fpread themfelves into the Inland. Spenfer. 

They of thofe marches fhall defend 
Our inland from the pilferring borderers. Shakefpeare. 

The reft were all 

Far to th* inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. 

Inlander. n.f [from inland.] Dweller remote from the fea. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders , or midland in¬ 
habited of this illand. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

To Inla'pidate. v.a. [in and lapido, Lat.] To make ftoney; 
to turn to ftone^ j 

Some natural fpring waters will in’apidate wood ; fo that 
you fhall fee one piece of wood, whereof the part above the 
water fhall continue wood* and the part under the water 
fhall be turned into a kind of gravelly ftone. Bacon. 

ToInla'y. v.a. [in and lay.] 

1. To diverftfy with different bodies inferted into the ground or 
fubftratum. .8 
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They are worthy 

To inlay heav’n with flars. Shakefpeare's CW; r 

Look* how the floor of heav’n JP ^behne. 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. r 

. A faphire throne, inlaid with pure e Jp ea re, 

Amber, and colours of the fhow’ry arch. 

. 'The timber bears a great price with the cabinet make!!* 
when large; for inlaying. Mortimer's Hufbandr * 

Here clouded canes finidft heaps of toys are found 7 ‘ 
And inlaid tweezer cafes ftrow the ground. ’ ^ 

2. To make variety by beiilg inferred into bodies: to var!?' 
gate. 

Sea-girt ifles; 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bofom of the deep. jury 

InIaT. n.f. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid j wood fornTri 
to inlay. Q 

Under foot the violet. 

Crocus; and hyacinth, with rich inlay i, 

Broider’d the ground. Milton's Par. Loft , b ,V 

To Inla'w; v. a. [in and law.] To clear of outlawry or V 
tainder. . ; 

It Ihould be a great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, who themfelves were not inlaWed. Bacon's Henry VII 
I'nlet. n.f. [in and let.] Paffage; place of inerefs ; entrance’ 
Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I couple 
together, becaufe I find their dimenfions brough? under one. 

She through the porch and inlet of each fenfe ^ otton ‘ 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till {lie reviv’d. Milton 

I defire any one to affign any Ample idea, which is not re¬ 
ceived from one of thefe inlets. j oc y 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our commodious’ 
ports, which the greater the inlet is are fo much the better 
for the imaginary pleafure of a ftreight {hore; Bentley. 

Inlets amongft broken lands and iflands, rocks and ftioals. 

_ Ellis's Voyage', 

Inly. adj. [from in.] Interior; internal; fecret. 

Didft thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou would’ft as foon go kindle fire with frloW; 

As feck to quench the fire of love with words. Shakefpi 
I'nly. adv. Internally; within; fecretly; in the heart. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d, 

As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. $hi. 
I’ve inly -tye pt; 

Or fhould have fpoke ere this; Shakefpeare's Tempefi 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d; 

Smote him into the midriff with a ftone. 

That beat out life. Milton's Par. Lof , b. xu 

The ftubborn only to deflroy 
Thefe growing thoughts, my mother foon perceiving 
By words at times caft forth, inly rejoic’d, 

And faid to me apart. Milton's Par. Reg. b. i. 

The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage; 

He prais’d their ardor: inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dry dens Knight's Pale, 

Inmate. n.f. [in and mate.] 

Inmates are thofe that be admitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though in feveral rooms of his 
manfion-houfe, pafling in and out by one door. Cowell. 
So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In ferpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 
Addrefs’d his way. Miltons Par. Lof , b. ix. 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpedled to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 

Too numerous. Milton's Par. Lof , b. xii. 

Home is the facred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife: 

If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt. 

None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryden's Aur. 
Inmost. adj. [from in.] Deepeft within; remoteft from the 
furface. 

’Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmof centre of the earth. Shakefpeare. 

Rifing fighs and falling tears, 

That fhow too well the warm defires, 

The filent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inmojl vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. Addifon on Italy. 

Comparing the quantity of light refledled from the feveral 
rings, I found that it was moft copious from the firfl or /«- 
mojl, and in the exterior rings became lefs and lefs. Newton. 
He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their inmof hollow caves refound. P°P C ' 

I got into the inmof court, and I applied my face to the 
windows. Gulliver's Travels. 

INN. n.f, [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] A houfe of entertain¬ 
ment for travellers^ 

How all this is but a fair inn, 

Of fairer guefts which dwell within. Sidney , b. 

* Palmer, 
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Palmer* quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To o-ood and bad, the common inn of reft; 

But, after death, the trial is to come. 

When beft fhall be to them that lived beft. Fairy phieen. 

Now day is fpent, > _ 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fairy Afueen. 

The Weft, that glimmers with fome ftreaks of day. 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That very hour, and in the felf-fame inn, 

A poor mean woman was delivered. Shakefpeare. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden . 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year’s ram¬ 
bling from one inn to another; Lo.ke. 

2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded and taught: whence we 
ftill call the colleges of common law inns of court. 

Go fome and pull down the Savoy; others to the inns of 
courts: down with them all. Shakefp. HenryVI. 

To Inn. v. n. [from the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging. 

In thyfelf dwell; 

Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne. 

To Inn. v.a. To houfe; to put under cover. 

He that ears my land, fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to inn the crop. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Howfoever the laws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the fubftdy bare a fruit that proved harfh and bitter : 
all was inned at laft into the king’s barn. Bacon's Htnry VII. 
Mow clover or rye-grafs, and make it fit to inn. Mortimer. 
INNATE. \adj. [inne , Fr. innatus, Latin.] Inborn; in- 
INNA'TED. ) generate; natural; not fuperadded; not adfei- 
titious. It is applied to things as well as perfons; but more 
properly to perfoils. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated inte¬ 
grity, and accounted the uprighteft dealer on earth. Howel. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 

Though harfli the precept, yet the people charm’d. Dryden. 
Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attradlion, cannot pof- 
ftbly be innate and effential to matter. Bentley's Serm. 

Inna'teness. n.f. [from innate.] The quality of being in¬ 
nate. 

Inna'vigable. adj. [ innavigabilis , Latin.] Not to be paffed 
by failing. 

If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to pafs th’ innavigable lake. 

Receive my counfel. _ Dryden's AEn. 

Inner. adj. [from in.] Interiour; not outward. 

But th’ elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill’d his inner thought. Fairy 9 ueen. 

This attradls the foul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 

That other o’er the body only reigns. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Many families are eftablilhed in the Weft Indies, and fome 
difeovered in the inner parts of America. Addifon's Spectator. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is to be under- 
ftood only of the outer part; for the inner part, whereof the 
papAlae are compofed, is mufcular. Grew's Cofmol 

Thus, feiz’d with facred fear, the monarch pray’d ; 

Then to his inner court the guefts convey’d. /V,. 

Inne'rmost. adj [from inner. It feems lefs proper than in- 
mojt.] Remoteft from the outward part. 

The reflected beam of light would be fo broad at the dif- 
tance of fix feet from the fpeculum, where the rings appeared, 
as to obfeure one or two of the innermof rings. Newton 

^ iM] A man wh ° keeps ™ 
XnnSer f \ Pr S r T ered f |°T he fea ‘ Mvorth 

and nrovifiA l l T ] ° ne who kee P s lod gi"gs 

and prov.fions for the entertainment of travellers. S 

idle n " mUft n0t keCp a tavern ’ nor a j“ d g e be 

A f ‘ , . Taylor s Rule of holy living. 

drain * ? mnkee P er ? in the f eign of Henry VII. was hanged 
drawn, and quartered. t ’ 

We utprn Tt- r • -r • , Aaaijon s Freeholder. 

, nI V were not fo inquifitwe about the inn as the innkeeter ■ 

Innocency. 5 n -f- [innocence, French; innocentia, Latin.] 
r. Purity from injurious aaion ; untainted integrity 

Simplicity and fpotlefs innocence. § 7 ’ Mih 

hat comfort does overflow the devout foul f™ Mllton ' 
foence of its own and integrTty ’ VnT 

Freedom from guilt imputed. * 7 ™otfon. 

It will help me nothing 
lo plead mine innocence, for that dye is on me 

If truTa e d my T’ ft part black - Sh “M- Umry VIII 
I’ll to the tr - nd Uprlgh J, ,mwcenc y fall me, 

3 - ffcmleffncfs-"mZSufneV ^ « IV - 

motions 


1 IN IN 


twas iuucu 


A i Lt-VJ ^ « & O '- 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


J 



the winds caufe in ours 

the firft innocency of nature. tSurnet s 2 neory vj uj* * 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps v/ith fome degree of weaknels. 

I urge this childhood proof, 

Becaufe what follows is pure innocence. Shakefpeare,, 

TNNOCENT. adj. [innocent, French ; innocens , Latin.] 

1. Pure from mifehief. 

Something 

You may dfeferve of him through me and wifdom. 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

T’ appeafe an angry god: . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wreck on innocent frail man hislofs. Milton , 

2. Free from any particular guilt. 

Good madam, keep yourfelf within yourfelf; 

The man is innocent. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra* 

The peafant, innocent of all thefe ills. 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills L 
And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden, 

3. Unhurtful; harmlefs in effedls. 

The fpear 

Sung innocent , and fpent its force in air. Pope, 

Fnnocent. n.f 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an innocent as that fame lamb. Fairy ftjhiecn. 
Thou haft: kill’d the fweeteft innocent ; 

That e’er did lift up eye. Shakefp. Othello . 

If murth’ring innocents be executing. 

Why, then thou art an executioner. Shakef. Henry VI. 

2. A natural; an idiot. 

Innocents are excluded by natural defers. Hooker . 

I'nnocently. adv. [from innocent.] 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe Others 
finfully and difficultly. South's Sermons . 

2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or imprudence. 

3. Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet fell innocently dead. Cowley. 

INNO'CUOUS. adj. [innocuus, Latin.] Harmlefs in effe&s. 
The moft dangerous poifons, fkilfully managed, may be 
made not only innocuous ; but of all other medicines the moft 
effe&ual. _ Grew's Cofmol. 

Inno'cuously. adv. [from innocuous. ] Without mifehievous 
effe< 5 ls. 

. Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conftitution, do 
innocuoufy feed upon hellebore, or rather fometimes but medi¬ 
cally ufe the fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Inno'cuousness. n.f [from innocuous.] Harmleftnefs. 

The blow which {hakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills 
men, hath a greater effedt than that which penetrates into a 
mud wall, and doth little harm; for that innccuoufnefs of the 
effedl makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the other 
yet ’tis little obferved; £)/V£y on Bodies 

To PNNOVATE. v.a. [innover^ French; innovo, Latin.] 

1. To bring in fomething not known before. 

Time indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by de- 
grees. Bacon 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have chanced 
upon, and care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon¬ 
veniences. D 

^ , . bacon . 

P ormer things 

Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 

And every moment alters what is done; 

And innovates fome ad ’till then unknown. Dryden 

Every man cannot diftinguifti betwixt pedantry and poetry - 
every man therefore is not fit to inmuaf. 7 Dryden 

2. I o change by introducing novelties. ^ 

,iGodtwoX PtS UP °" tHe CiVi ‘ P ° Wer hep ^ d V°' W - 

lN v°j. A 'T I ° N - {wnmatim, French, from innovate.] Changd 
by the introduction of novelty. “ 

The love of things ancient doth argue ftayednefs 5 but levitv 

and want of experience maketh apt unto innovations. Hooker 

_ J [ \ W % e ? ood , *]? a t men innovations would follow the ex- 

f which indeed innovateth greatly but 

quietly and by degrees. , Dut 

Great changes may be made in a government, vet the form 

cont inue . but large interva]s of t . m S muft ^ 

motion *’ en0Ugh to make of a piece whTthe c2 

A foe tc^’S^rr US inn ° Vator ' Shkf . 

Every medicine is an innovation • u , ke Fp^lanus; 

ply new remedies, muft expeft new evils'‘fT T 
greateft innovator: and if time nf c ? for time is the 

worfe, and wifdom and counfel {haft ^ ^ thmgS to the 
better, what fhall be the end" fta]1 n °‘ a! % the f 'o'ba 

2. One that makes changes by introducing noveltS"" 

vine wo°rftt! ! h ‘ m *° dCMft and p ^cuL all of di- 

to tr South's Sermons. 

K INNO'XIOUS. 
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INNO'XIOUS. adj. [innoxius, Latin.] 

1. Free from mifchievous effe&s. 

Innoxious &ames are often feen on the hair of mens heads 
and horfes manes. Digby. 

We may fafely ufe purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innoxious qualities. Browns Vulg . Errours. 

Sent by the better genius of the night, 

Innoxious gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 

The meteor fits. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk’d innoxious through his age. Pope. 
Inno'xiously. adv. [from innoxious.'] Harmlefly. 

Animals, that can innoxioufly digeft thefe poifons, become 
antidotal to the poifon di gelled. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Inno'xiousness. n.f. [from innoxious.] Harmleffnefs. 
InnueNdo. n.f. [innuendo , from innuo, Latin.] An oblique 
hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and for¬ 
bid murder, were to be indidled for a libellous innuendo upon 
all the great men that come to be concerned. L’Efirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 
owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dry den. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendo's, when you tell us. 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 

Innumerable. adj. [innumerable, Fr. innunwrabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be counted for multitude. 

You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnifh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars ! with innumerable boughs 

Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 

In lines, which appear of an equal' length, one may be 
longer than the other by innumerable parts. Locke. 

Innumerably, adv. [from innumerable.] Without number. 
Innu'merous. adj. [innumerus, Latin.] Too many to be 
counted. 

’Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 

In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 

I take the wood, 

And in thick Ihelter of innumrous boughs, ? 

Enjoy the comfort gentle deep allows. Pope's Odyjfey. 

To Ino'culate. v. a. [ inoculo , in and oculus, Latin.] 

1. To propagate any plant by inferting its bud into another 
Hock; to pradlife inoculation. See Inoculation. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingrafF, how to inoculate. Mays Virg. Georg. 

Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange-tree: in¬ 
oculate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate. 

To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dry den. 

2. To yield a bud to another flock. 

Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old flock, but we lhall reliih 
0 p j t> Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Thy flock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ inoculate. Cleaveland. 

Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 

Inoculate carnation. . Cleaveland. 

Inoculation, n.f [inoculation Lat. from inoculate.] 

, ‘ Inoculation is pratfifed upon all forts of Hone-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jafmines. In order to perform it, be provided 
with a Iharp pen-knife, having a flat haft, and fome found 
bafs-mat. Having taken off the cuttings from the trees 
you would propagate, chufe a fmooth part of the flock; then 
with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the rind ot the 
flock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit downwards 
about two inches in length in the form of a T ; but be care¬ 
ful not to cut too deep, left you wound the flock : then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remain¬ 
ing make a crofs cut about half an inch below the eye, and 
with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it 
This done, with your knife pull off that P art of the w ° od f 
which was taken with the bud, obfervmg whether ™ 

the bud be left to it or not; for all thefe buds which lofe their 
eyes in dripping are good for nothing: then raffing the bark ot 
the flock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear-to the wood, 
thruft the bud therein, placing it fmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the flock, cutting off any part of the rind belong¬ 
ing to the bud which may be too long; and fo haying exa y 
fttted the bud to the flock, tie them clofely round with ba(s- 
mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, and fo P rocee “ to 
the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. 
The March following cut off the flock three inches above the 
bud. Hoping it, that the wet may pafs off: to this part of the 
flock, above the bud, fallen the Ihoot which proceeds from 
the bud, and which would be in danger of being blown out ; 
but this mull continue no longer than one year, after which it 
muff be cut off clofe above the bud, that the flock may be c 
vered thereby. Miter. 


In the ftem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be ’ 
grafted all upon one flock, moft of them by inoculation. Ho 
2. The pradlice of tranfplanting the fmall-pox, by infufion^ 
the matter from ripened puftules into the veins of the uni^ 
fe&ed, in hopes of procuring a milder fort than what frequent 
ly comes by infection. & u - 

It is evident, by inoculation , that the fmalleft quantity^ £ 
matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the difeafe. Arbutbn 
Inocula'tor. n.f. [from inoculate.] 

1. One that pradlifes the inoculation of trees. 

2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would have been 
at the head of the inoculators. Friend's Hijl. of Pby/ick 

Ino'dorate. adj. [in and odoratus, Lat.] Having no fcent 
Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the fame kind 
coloured. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Ino'dorous. adj. [ inodorus , Latin.] Wanting fcent; not af- 
fedling the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcuous, unadlive, inflpid, inodo¬ 
rous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inoffe'nsive. adj. [in and offenfive.] 

1. Giving no fcandal; giving no provocation. 

A ftranger, inoffenfive , unprovoking. Fleetwood. 

However inoffenfive we may be in other parts of our con- 
dudl, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
lhall be difowned by God as traitors. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . Giving no pain; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances 
with it, muft be ufed, ’till it be grown inoffenfive to them. Loc. 

3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 

For drink the grape 

She crufhes, inoffenfive moft. Milton, 

With whate’er gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to write, 

Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 

Hark, how the cannon, inoffenfive now, 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 

4. Unembarraffed; without flop or obftrudtion. A Latin mode 
of fpeech. 

From hence a paffage broad. 

Smooth, eafy, inoffenfive, down to hell. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
Inoffe'nsively. adv. [from inoffenfive.] Without appearance 
of harm; without harm. 

Inoffe'nsiveness. n.f [ from inoffenfive. ] Harmleflhefs; 

freedom from appearance of harm. 

Inofficious, adj. [in and officious.] Not civil; not attentive 
to the accommodation of others. 

Ino'pinate. adj. [inopinatus,Lat. i nopine, Fr.] Not expected. 
Inopportune, adj. [inopportunus , Latin.] Unfeafonable; in¬ 
convenient. 

Ino'rdinacy. n. f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; diforder. 
It is fafer to ufe inordination. 

They become very flnful by the excels, which were not fo 
in their nature: that inordinacy fets them in oppofition to God s 
defignation. Government of the Tongue. 

Inordinate, adj. [in and ordinatus, Latin.] Irregular; 1 

orderly ; deviating from right. 

Thefe people at firft were wifely brought to acknowl g 
allegiance to the kings of England ; but being ftraight left unto 
their own inordinate life, they forgot what before t ey were 
taught. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Thence raife 

At laft diflemper’d, difcontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate defires, 

Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. ; * 

From Jrdimte love and vain fear comes all unqu.etn M 

fnirit. Ta y l0r S Guld * t0 D y f 

Inordinately, adv. [from inordinate.] Irregularly; no 

ri °As^foon as a man defires any thing inordinately , he 

fently difquieted in himfelf. ,. n c r J n \z- 

Ino'rdinateness. n.f [from inordinate.] 0 

rity; intemperance of any kind. . J ev ' ia - 

Inordina'tion. n.f. [from inordinate.] Irregula y> 

tion from right. . ^ilnfoohy to 

Schoolmen and cafuifts, having. too much P h 'WJ rom 
clear a lye from that intrinf.ck inordinate and^dev.auo 
right reafon, inherent in the nature of it, e g ou th’s Sermons. 
absolutely and univerfally flnful. ns or 

Inorga'nical. adj. [in and organical.] 

inftrumental parts. „ - r(ran : ca l parts of 

We come to the Ioweft and the moft g locks. 


matter. 

To Ino'sculate. v. n. 


[in and ofcujum, Lat.] To unite y 

appofition or contadl. . . . j t v, e ball of 

This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched to * 

the eye, and to the pracord.a alfo in fame m_ 
culatwg with one of its nerves ■ Derb** ' conj“" aion 

,- oscui . a ' tion . n.f [from tmfculate.] Union y J 

of the extremities. . , s^frulations of all the 

The almoft infinite ramifications and 1 W. ^ jty. 

feveral forts of veffels may eafily be detedled > g • j / jJ( ^ esT . 
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I'nquest. n.f. [tnqnejh, French; inqmftU. Latin.] 

’■ we he under, when that grand 

• beniiis • when an account of our opportunities of doing 

Z and a particular of our ufe or mifufe of them is given 
good, and p Atterbury s Sermons. 

n Ti n law ] The inqueft of jurors, or by jury, is the moft ufual 
trial of all caufes, both civil and criminal, in our realm; for 
in civil caufes, after proof is made on either fide, fo much as 
each part thinks good for himfelf, if the doubt be in the fadl, 
it is referred to the diferetion of twelve indifferent men, im¬ 
panelled by the Iheriff for the purpofe, and as they bring in 
their verdia fo judgment pafles: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fad* thus ; then is the law thus, and fo we judge For 
the inqueft in criminal caufes, fee Jury. towel. 

a_ Enquiry; fearch; ftudy. . . a 

This is the laborious and vexatious inqueft that the foul mult 
make after fcience. . South s Sermon, . 

Inquietude, n.f [inquietude, Fr. inquietudo , inquietus, L> at.J 
Difturbed ftate; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and obfervance 
abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour to fupport him 
at home from any farther inquietude. _ Wotton. 

Iron, that has flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo¬ 
bility, will bewray a kind of inquietude and difeontentment 
’till it attain the former pofition. Wotton. 

T he youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th* inquietudes of night. Pope's Odyffey. 
To I'NQUINATE. v.a. [inquino , Latin.] To pollute; to 
corrupt. 

An old epfnion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ferpents, 
that venomous food fo inquinated their oval conceptions, that 
they lometimes came forth in ferpentine fliapes. Brown. 

Inquina'tion. n.f [inquinatii, Lat. from inquinate.] Corrup¬ 
tion; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms are fo full of imagination, and fo 
infedled with the old received theories, as they are mere in- 
quinations of experience, and concodl it not. Bacon. 

The middle adlion, which produceth fuch imperfedl bodies, 
is fitly called by fome of the ancients inquination, or incon- 
coiflion, which is a kind of putrefa&ion. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
InquTrable. adj. [from inquire.] That of which inquifition 
or inqueft may be made. 

To INQUrRE. v. n. [ enquirer, French ; inquire, Latin.] 

1. To afk queftions; to make fearch; to exert curiofity on any 
occafion. 

You have oft inquir’d 

After the Ihepherd that complain’d of love. Shakefpeare. 
We will call the damfel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
They began to inquire among themfelves, which of them it 
was that fhould do this thing. Lu. xxii. 23. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus. Atfs ix. ri. 

You fent Hadoram to king David, to inquire of his wel¬ 
fare. Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a fubject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the 
more fubtile perceptions; for it is another key to open nature, 
as well as the houfe. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

It may deferve our beft (kill to inquire into thofe rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. South’s Sermons. 

The ftep-dame poifon for thefon prepares; 

The fon inquires into his father’s years. Dryden. 

Under their grateful fhade iEneas fat; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide. 

And oft of winds inquir'd , and of the tide. Dryd. /En. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under a guide that will miflead them, than he that 
is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. Locke. 

To thofe who inquired about me, my lover would anfwer* 
that I was an old dependent upon his family. Swift. 

2. To make examination. J 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate : 

He hears and judges each committed crime. 

Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden's Mn 
1 0 Inqui're. v. a. 

r. To alk about; to feek out: as, he inquired the way. 

2. T o call; to name. Obfolete. J 

Canute had his portion from the reft. 

The which he call’d Canutium, for his hire. 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire F 
Inqui'rer. n.f [from inquire.] * * 

>. Searcher; examiner; one curious and inquifitive 

What iatisfadion may be obtained from thofe violent dif- 
puters, and eager inquirers in what day of the month the world 

^ Wk , ’ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

What s good doth open to th’ inquirers ftand 
And itfejf offers to th’ accepting hand. ’ Denham 

superficial inquirers may fatisfy themfelves that the parts of 
™«er are united by mufcles/nerves, and other liC ^- 

neither'affirm nofd 0 " ° f n0t ^^s/who 

tncr amrm deny, but examine. Locke. 
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Late Inquirers by their glafles 
That ev’ry infed of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. 

2. One who interrogates ; one who queftions. 

INQUIRY, n.f. [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. , . . 

The men which were fent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s houfe, and flood before the gate. Adis x. 17. 

2. Examination; fearch. ^ c ,-i 

This exaHnefs is abfolutely neceffary in inquiries after philo- 
fophical knowledge, and in controveriies about truth. Locke. 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queftion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be 

free. . . T , 

I have been engaged in phyfical inquiries. ^ oc * e ; 

It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete, ffocke. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be called in¬ 
vention : as when a judge or a phyfician makes an exam: inquiry 
into any caufe. . Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Inquisi'TION. n. f [inquifition, Fr. inquifttio, Latin.] 

1. Judicial inquiry. 

W'hen he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pf ix. 12. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exa£t 
inquifition. Bacon s Natural Hijl orf. 

With much feverity, and ftri£l inquifition, were punifhed 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon’s Hen. VII# 
Though it may be impoflible to recollect every failing, yet 
you are fo far to exercife an inquifition upon yourfelf, as, by 
obferving lefier particulars, you may the better difeover what 
the corruption of your nature fways you to. Taylor. 

By your good leave, 

Thefe men will be your judges: we muft ftand 
The inquifition of their raillery 

On our condition. Southern . 

2. Examination; difeuflion. 

When inquifition was made of the matter, it was found 
out. 2 Efih. xxiii. 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in matters criminal, by 

the office of the judge. Cowel. 

4. The court eftablifhed in fome countries fubjedl to the pope 
for the deteHion of herefy. 

One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 

Put quite down the Spanifh inquifition. Corbet. 

INQUESITIVE. adj. [inquifitus, Latin.] Curious; bufy in 
fearch; adlive to pry into any thing. With about , after , into, 
or of, and fometimes into. 

My boy at eighteen years became inquifitive 
After his brother. Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 

T his idlenefs, together with fear of imminent mifehiefs, 
have been the caufe that the Irifh were ever the moft inquifitive 
people after news of any nation in the world. Davies. 

He is not inquifitive - into the reafonablenefs of indifferent 
and innocent commands. Taylor’s Rule of living holy . 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the inquifitive and malicious world a furvey of thofe 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. South. 

His old (haking lire, 

Inquifitive of fights. Hill longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the flain. Dryden’s Juv. 

Thou, what befits the new lord-mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaffador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard 
that men walked upon it. Locke* 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquifitive after my name 
and charafler. AddiJon's SpeBator. 

A wife man is not inquifitive about things impertinent. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey . 



Inqu 

narrow ferutiny. 

Inquisitiveness, n.f. [from inquifitive.] Curiofity; dili¬ 
gence to pry into things hidden. 

Though he thought inquifitivemf an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. y 6 sidn 

Heights that (corn ourprofpea, and depths in which reafon 
will never touch the bottom, yet furely the pleafure arifine 
from thence is great and noble; forasmuch as they afford 

are We .H u 1° the of human reafon? and fo 

Pm 5 / S a H ,t - , ° take “ S fuil fc °P es range in. South. 
eIC , nC£ ’ dehvering great conclufions to us, defigned to 

wh ch thino™ T afar the methods by 

which things were brought to pafs. Sur „, f 

nofiiifZi' Ch ‘ Id u " " atUr ! has P rov!ded ’remove that ig- 
norance they were born with; which, without this-bufy L 

quifitwenefs, will make them dull. Lath 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































I N S 

Inquisitor, n.f. [inquifitor , Latin ; inquifiteur, French.] 

i. One who examines judicially. 

In thefe particulars I have played myfelf the inquifitor , and 
find hothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather me- 
dicinable. Bacons EJfays. 

Minos, the ftri& inquifitor , appears. 

And lives and crimes with his afleffors hears. Dry den. 

4 . An officer in the popifh courts of inquifition. 

To Inra'il. v. a. [in and rail.] To inclofe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think 
convenient for the whole, the fame if any part do wilfully vio¬ 
late, it may be reformed and inrai!ed again, by that general 
authority whereunto each particular is fubjeft. Hooker. 

Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits fpread, 

An inrail'd column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to fev’n ftreets fev’n dials count the day, 

And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 

I'nroad. n.f. [in and road.] Incurfion; fudden and defultory 
invafion. 

Many hot inroads 

They make in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

From Scotland we have had in former times fome alarms, 
and inroads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bacon. 
By proof we feel 

Our pow’r fufficient to difturb his heav’n, 

And with perpetual inroads. to alarm. 

Though inacceffible his fatal throne. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The lofs of Shrewfbury expofed all North Wales to the daily 
inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

The country open lay without defence; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryden. 

Insa'nable. adj. [ infanabilis , Latin.] Incurable; irreme¬ 
diable. 

Insa'ne. adj. [ infanus , Latin.] Mad ; making mad. 

Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner? Shake/. Macbeth. 

INSATIABLE, adj. [ infatiabilis , Latin; infatiable, French.] 
Greedy beyond meafure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 

Insa'tiableness. n.f. [from infatiable .] Greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

Some mens hydropick infatiablenefs had learned to thirft 
the more, by how much more,they drank. King Charles. 
Insa'tiably. adv. [from infatiable.'] With greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably covetous; 
and therefore no impreffion, from argument or miracles, could 
reach them. South. 

Insa'tiate. adj. [infatiatus, Latin.] Greedy fo as not to be 
fatisfied. 

When my mother went with child 
Of that infatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France. Shak. R. III. 
Infatiate to purfue 

Vain war with heav’n. Milton. 

Too oft has pride, 

And hellifh difeord, and infatiate third 
Of others rights, our quiet difeompos’d. Phillips. 

Insatisfa'ction. n.f. [in and fatisfattion.] Want; unfatif- 
fied date. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to confider of the 
emptinefs or infatisfattion of feveral bodies, and of their ap¬ 
petite to take in others. Bacon's Natural Hijloryt 

Insa'turable. adj. [infaturabilisyLat.] Not to be glutted; 
not to be filled. 

To Inscribe, v. a. [inferibo, Latin; infer ire, French.] 

• i. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to fomething 
written on a monument, or on the outfide of fomething. 

In all you writ to Rome, or elfe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 

Was dill inferib'd. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Connatural principles are in themfelves highly reafonable, 
and deducible by a ftrong procefs of ratiocination to be moft 
true; and confequently the high exercife of ratiocination might 
evince their truth, though there were no fuch originally in- 
feribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves ! the ftream with myrtles hide. 

And with your golden darts, now ufelefs grown, 

Infcribe a verfe on this relenting done. Pope. 

'2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I inferibed the done 
with my name. 

3, To aflign to a patron without a formal dedication. 

One ode, which pleafed me in the reading, I have attempted 
to tranflate in Pindarick verfe: ’tis that which is inferibed to 
the prefent earl of Rocheder. Dryden. 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle infcribe a fquare. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
Inscription, n.f [ infeription , Fr. inferiptio , Latin.] 

1. Something written or engraved. 

This avarice of praife in time to come, 

Thofe long inferiptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden . 
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2. Title. 

Joubertus by the fame title led our expeflation, w her,h 
we reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce at all thenmm-7 
of the infeription. Brown's Vulgar JL„ 

3. [In law.] Is an obligation made in writing, whereby the 

accufer v binds himfelf to undergo the fame punifhment if h 
lhall not prove the crime which he objeds to the party accufeH 
in his accufatory libel, as the defendant himfelf ought to fuff 
if the fame be proved. Ayliff/t Panrft 

4. Conhgnment of a book to a patron without a formal derii’ 

cation. u ’ 

Inscru'taBlE. adj. [ inferutabilis , Lat. infcrutable, Fr.] {Jn- 
fearchable; not to be traced out by inquiry or dudy. 

A jed unfeen, infcrutable , invifible, 

As a weather-cock on a deeple. Shak. Two Gent, of Kercna 
This king had a large heart, infcrutable for good, and was 
Wholly bent to make his kingdom ffi'd^feople happy. Bacon 
O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sands 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracle of life, tie 
great determinator of virginity, conception, fertility, and the 
infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown's Vulg. Erro 
We fhould contemplate reverently the works of nature and 
grace, the infcrutable ways of providence, and all the wonder¬ 
ful methods of God’s dealing with men. Atterbury, 

To Inscu'lp. v. a. [infeulpo, Latin.] To engrave; to cut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamp’d in gold, but that infculpt upon. Shakefpeare. 

Inscu'lpture. n. f [from in and fculpture ] Any thing en¬ 
graved. 

Timon is dead, 

Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ th’ fea ; 

And on the grave-done this infculpture, which 
With wax I brought away. Shakefp. Timon. 

It was ufual to wear rings on either hand; but when pre¬ 
cious gems and rich infculptures were added, the cuftom of 
wearing them was tranflated unto the left. Broun. 

ToInse'am. v. a. [in and feam.] To imprefs or mark by a 
Team or cicatrix. 

Deep o’er his knee infeam'd remain’d the fear. Pope. 
INSECT, n.f. [infefla , Latin.] 

1. Infills may be confidered together as one great tribe of ani¬ 

mals : they are called infefts from a feparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a fmall ligature, as we fee in wafps and 
common flies. Locke » 

Bead, bird, infeft, or worm, durd enter none. Milton* 

2. Any thing fmall or contemptible. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 

And fome with whom compar’d, your infefi tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer’s day, 

Have held the fcale of empire. Thomfon's Spring. 

Insecta'tor. n.f [from injeftor , Latin.] One that p’erfe- 
cutes or haraffes with purfuit. Bibl. 

Inse'ctile. adj. [from infefl.] Having the nature of infects: 

Infertile animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. Bac. 
Insectologer. n.f. [hifeft and hoy©*.] One who ftudies or 
deferibes infers. 

The infeed itfelf is, according to modern infifiblogers , of 
the ichneumon-fly kind. Dcrham's Phyfico-Tkeoiogy. 

Inse'CURE. adj. [in and fecure.] 

1. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life, and is continually infecure not only of the good 
things of this life, but even of life itfelf. Tillotfons Scrm. 

2. Not fafe. 

Insecurity, n.f [in and fecurity.] 

1. Uncertainty; want of reafonable confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what infecurity r of truth we 
aferibe effe&s, depending upon the natural period of time, 
unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at pleafure. Broun. 

2 . Want of fafety ; danger; hazard. , 

The unreafonablenefs and prefumption, the danger 
defperate infecurity of thofe that have not fomuch as a t 0U E ’ 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition an con 
tion, forrow, and refolution of amendment. Hammo . 

Insemina'tion. n. f. [infemination, Fr. infemino, Lat.J 

aid of Mattering feed on ground. r *«• Not 

Insecu'tion. n.f [infecution, Fr. infecutio, Lat.j rur ui. 

m U Not the king’s own horfe got more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might ftill the infecution ee > , 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman * 

Inse'nsate. adj. [infenfe, French ; infenfato, Italian.] l * 
wanting thought; wanting fenfibility. u^monl 

Ye be reprobates; obdurate infenfate creatures. Hammom 

So fond are mortal men. 

As their own ruin on themfelves t’ invite. 


Infenfate left, or to fenfe reprobate. 
And with blindnefs internal ftruck. 


Milton’s Agaifit- 
Insensibi / liTY ' 






/ 




toE«m'uTV. n. f nch, from ihfenfilel 

*' In S^ motions may be thus accounted for: 
motion cannot be perceived without percept,on of the parts of 
We which it left, and thofe which ,t next acquires. Ghnv. 
2 Stupidity; dulnefs of mental perception. 

Torpor; dulnefs of corporal fenfe. 

Inse'nsible. adj. [injenftble, French.] 

1 Imperceptible; not difcoverablc by the fenfes. 

What is honour? a word. What is that word honour? 
air- a trim reckoning. Who hath it ? he that died a Wed- 
nefday. Doth he feel it ? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it 
infen , [Me then ? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with the 
livin' 7 ? no. Why ? detraaion will not fuffer it. Shakefp. 

Two fmall and almoft infenfible pricks were found upon 
Cleopatra’s arm. „ Brawn's Vulgar Err ours. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will obfeure the 
rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoft infenfible. Newton's Opt. 

2. Slowly gradual. 

They fall away. 

And languilh with infenfible decay. 
a. Void of feeling either mental or corporal. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


I thought 

I then was paffing to my former ftate 

Infenfible , and forthwith to diffolve. 

4. Void of emotion or affeaion. 

You grow infenfible to the conveniency of riches, the de¬ 
lights of honour and praife. Temple. 

You render mankind infenfible to their beauties, and have 
deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Inse'nsi-bleness. n.f. [from infenfible.] Abfence of percep¬ 
tion ; inability to perceive. 

The infenfiblenefs of the pain proceeds rather from the re¬ 
laxation of the nerves than their obftrudion. Ray. 

Inse'nsibly. adv. [from infenfible.] 

1. Imperceptibly; in fuch a manner as is not difeovered by the 
fenfes. 

The planet earth, fo ftedfaft though Ihe feem, 

Infenfibly three different motions moves. Milt, Par. Lojl. 

The hills rife infenfibly, and leave the eye a vaft: unin¬ 
terrupted profped. Addifon on Italy ; 

2. By flow degrees. 

Equal they were form’d. 

Save what fin hath impair’d, which yet hath wrought 

Infenfibly. Milton. 

Propofals agreeable to our paflions will infenfibly prevail upon 
our weaknefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

Cadenus 

Infenfibly came on her fide. Swift. 

3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 

Inseparability. \n. f. [from infeparable.] The quality of 

InseRarableness. > being fuch as cannot be fevered ordivided. 

The parts of pure fpace are immovable, which follows from 
their injeparability, motion being nothing but change of dif- 
tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
parts that are infeparable. Locke. 

Inseparable, adj. [infeparable, French; infeparabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be disjoined ; united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and infeparable 
conjunction of counfel with kings, and the wife and politick 
life of counfel by kings. Bacon: 

Thou, my (hade, 

Infeparable , muft with me along; 

For death from fin no pow’r can feparate. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Care and toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 
fince infeparable from it. South's Sermons. 

No body feels pain, that he wifhes not to be eafed of, 
with a defile equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Locke. 

I he parts of pure fpace are infeparable one from the other, 
fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, neither really nor 

n,emall >'-, Locke. 

1 ogether out they fly, 

Infeparable now the truth and lie; 

And this or that unmixt no mortal ear {hall find. P 0 p e . 

Inseparably, adv. [from infeparable.] With indiffoluble 
union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the bafer metal is fo incorpo- 
rate with the more rich as it cannot be feparated; as if filver 
mould be infeparably incorporated with gold. Bacon 

Him thou {halt enjoy, 

Separably tMmt ' Mkm 

Athens muft confefs, that before that afllgnetl period matter 

et T 3 y i in J^rably endued with this principle of 
ttraction; and yet had never attracted nor convened before 

Tomsl‘RT infinite r dU r ra ' i0n ; - 

Place hora^S^:^ T ° 

where 

; _w,th the w ° nh5 , gentleman . s name Iwi!! inJirt Hj'/gL 


in one of my papers. 


Addifon. 


Poefy and oratory omit things eflential, and infert little 
beautiful digrefllons, iii order to place every thing in the molt 
affeding light. _ WatU ' 

InseRtion. n.f. [ihfertion, Fr. infertid , Latin.] 

1. The aCt of placing any thing in or among other, matter. 

The great difadvantdge our hiftorians labour under is too 
tedious an interruption, by the infertion of records in their 
narration. Felton on the Clajjicks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twilling of the guts, is 
either a circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The thing inferted. 

He foftens the relation by fuch infertion before he deferibes 
the event. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfcy. 

To InseRve. v. a. [ infervio , Latin.] To be of ufe to an 
end. 

Inse'rvi^nt. adj. [inferviens, Latin.] Conducive; of ufe to 
an end. 

The providence of God, which difpo/bth of no part 
in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, makes 
not any parts infervient to that intention. Brown. 

To Inshe'll. v. a. [in and fhell.] To hide in a fhell. 
Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius’ banifhrfient, 

Thrufts forth his horns again into the world. 

Which were in/hell'd when Marcius ftood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To 1 -nshiP. v. a. [in and jhip.] To fhut in a ihip; to flow; 
to embark. 

See them fafely brought to Dover ; where, infijipp'dy 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Shake/. Hen. VI. 

To Inshri'ne. v. a. [in and Jhrine.] To inclofe in a fhrine or 
precious cafe. 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Injhrincs thee in his heart. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Not Babylon, 

Equal’d in all its glories, to injhrinc Belus. Milton. 

I'nside. n.f. [in and fide.] Interiour part; part within. Op- 
pofed to the furface or outfide. 

Look’d he o’ th” infide of the paper ? 

He did unfeal them. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Shew the infide pf your purfe to the outfide of his hand, 
and no more ado. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Here are the outfides of the one, the inftdcs of the other, 
and there’s the moiety I promifed ye. L'Ejlrange. 

As for the infide of their neft, none but themfelves were 
concerned in it. Addifon's Guardian. 

Insidta'tor. n.f. [Lat.] One who lies in wait. Di/rh 

INSIDIOUS, adj. [infidieuXy French ; infidiofus , Latin.] Sly 5 
circumventive; diligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our fteps, and watch our haltings, let a 
fenfe of their infidious vigilance excite us fo to behave ourfelVes, 
that they may fin N d a conviaion or the mighty power of Chrif- 
tiamty towards regulating the paffions. Alter bury's Sermons. 

They wing their courfe. 

And dart on diftant coafts, if fome fharp rock. 

Or Ihoal infidious , breaks not their career. Thomfon. 

Insidiously, adv. [from infidious.] In a fly and treacherous 
manner ; with malicious artifice. 

. - 7 r h - e Caftle Cadmus was taken, and the city of Thebes 
itielf in veiled by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, infidioufty and 
in violation of league. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Simeon and Levi fpoke not only falfely but infidioufiy, nay 
hypomticafly abufmg their profelytes and their religiort, for 
the effecting their cruel defigns. Government of the Tongue. 

Insight. n -f- [jjfifhty Dutch. This word had formerly^the 

fed^p 1 ? n t] the - ^ f y llable *J Infpe< 5 tion; deep view; know¬ 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough {kill in any thing. 

Hardy fliepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may be h £ infight 
Jultly to grant thee reward. Sidney 

Straightway fent with careful diligence 
r° fetch a leech, the which had great infight 
In that difeafe of grieved conscience, 
nd well could cure the fame; his name was patience, Stenf 
Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 

ASoTh^ 711,1,11 ^ ‘ hUS frau £ ht with an univerfal 

The ufe of a little infight in thofe Darts nf l-n 
Which are not a man’s proper bufinefs \ to L Z ^ 
minds to all forts of ideas. ’ t0 accuft °ni our 

A garden gives us a great infigkt into th P • L ° cke \ 
wifdom of providence, and i 

meditation. innumerable fubje&s ot 

Due confideration, and a deener ;»RnU • * 1 • S P e£iator - 

foon have made them fenfible ofVi/error ^"/f/ 7° Ui j 
Insignificance, inf V, ror ‘ Woodward. 

Insignificancy. } ficant.] 6 ^ iance > ^ fencb 5 from infigni - 
1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms 

is sfe-s-- 

12 h Glanv. Scepf. c. \ 8. 

2. Unimportance 
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2. Ummpprtafice. 

As I was ruminating oh that I had fccn, I could not forbear 
reflecting on the infiguificoney of human art, whenfet in com- 
jparrfon with the defigns of providence. Addifon's Guardian. 
My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy infignificancc of thought. Garth. 

Insignificant, adj. pH and’ Significant.] 

1. Wanting meaning; void of figiiification 

’Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

Thofe words are infignificant and vain. Blackmore. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffectual. 

i hat I might not be vapoured down by infignificant tefti- 
mo'nies, 1 prefumed to ufe the great name of your fociety to 
annihilate all fuch arguments. Glanv. Seep/,Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it mayjuftly 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perfons, by ren¬ 
dering their virtue utterly infignificant. South's Sermons. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant to 
a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiffion of fins 
may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Tillotfioris Sermons. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infignificant than the 
feum of a people, inftigated againft a king. Addifon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated : ftypticks are often infignificant. Arb, 
Insignificantly, adv. [from infignificant.'] 

i. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand 
not their import, but ufe them infiignifcantly , as the organ or 
pipe renders the tune, which it underftands not. Hale. 

?. Without importance or’effect. 

In since RE. adj. [; infincerus ; Lat. in and fincere.] 

1. Not what he appears; not hearty; diflembling; unfaithful. 

2. Not found ; corrupted. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear. 

To render fleep’s foft bleffings infimeere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope. 

Insince'rity. n.fi. [from in fincere.] Diffimulation; want of 
truth or fidelity. 

If men fhould always act under a mafk, and in difguife, that 
indeed betrays defign and infincerity. Broome's Notes on the Odyfifi. 
To Insi'new. v. a. [in and fmew. J To ftrengthen ; to con¬ 
firm. 

All members of our caufe, 

That are infinewed to this action. Shake/p. H. IV. 

Insi'nuanT. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain favour. 
Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paflions, and 
commonly lefs inventive than judicious, howfoever prove 
very plaufible, infinuant , and fortunate men. JVotton. 

To INSI'NUATK. v a. [infinuer , Fr. infiinuo , Latin.} 

1. To introduce any thing gently. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into and placidly diftends 
the veffels of vegetables. Woodward. 

2. To pulh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil which hath notfome appearance 
of goodnefs, whereby to infmuate itfelf. Hooker. 

At the ifle of Rhee he ififinuated himfelf into the very good 
’ grace of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

3. To hint; to impart indirectly. 

And all the fictions bards purfue 
Do but infmuate what’s true. Swift. 

4. Toinftill; to infufe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and clearne.fs, are for 
nothing elfe but to infmuate wrong ideas, move the paflions, 
and thereby miflead the judgment. Locke. 

To Insinuate, v.n. 

1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affections by gentle degrees. 

I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shake/. H. VI. 
2-k To ffeal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenfibly. 

Peftilential miafms infmuate into the humoral and confiftent 
parts of the body. Harvey . 

3. I know not whether Milton does not ufe this word, according 
to its etymology, for, to enfold ; to wreath ; to wind. 

Clofe the ferpent fly 
JnfiriUtitifig) of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Insinuation, n. f. [infinuatio , Lat. infinuation , Fr. from infi- 
miate.] The power of pleafing or flealing upon the affections. 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled the work, a 
new man, by infinuation or mifinformation, may not fupplant 
him without a juft caufe. Bacon. 

He had a natural infinuation and addrefs, which made him 
acceptable in the beft company. Clarendon. 

Insi'nuative. adj. [from infmuate.] Stealing on the af¬ 
fections. 

It is a ftrange infinuative power which example and cuftom 
have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 

Ivsi'nuator. n.fi. [infinuator^ Lat.] He that infinuates. Ainfi. 
iNbl PiD. adj. [infifi der, French; infipidus y Latin.] 
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1. Without tafte; without power of affe&ing the organs of a u ft 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far from 
being inodorous or irfipid. , 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, whid/the 
ancients deferibed as infipid. p/ 0 yer on the Humour.\ 

She lays Tome ufeful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. p y - 

2. Without fpirit; without pathos; flat; dull; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me, 

And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; , 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of afhes that o’er-lays your fire. Dryd. Clem 

Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid ftuff. Dryd. Don Sehafi 
Insipidity. 7 - _. _ _ 

Insipidness .\ n P \. m M ldu i Fr. from infipid.] 

1. Want of tafte. 

2. Want of life or fpirit. 

Dryden’s lines fhine ftrongly through the infmdity of 
Tate s. Pope. 

Insi'pidly. adv. [from infipid.] Without tafte; dully. 

One great reafon why many children abandon themfelves 
wholly to filly fports, and trifle away all their time infipidly , 
is becaufe they have found their curiofity baulked. Locke. 

Insi'pience. n.fi. [infipientiay Latin.] Folly; want of un- 
derftanding. 

To 1 NSPST. v.n. [infifiery French; infifioy Latin.] 

1. To ftaod or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti¬ 
tion are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide infifi upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other fide. Ray, 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions ; to perfift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute. 

As our conditions ftiall infifi upon. 

Our peace fhall ftand as firm as rocky mountains. Shakefp, 

3. To dwell upon in difeourfe. 

Were there no other ad of hoftility but that which we 
have hitherto infified on, the intercepting of her fupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Insistent, adj. [ inffiens , Latin.] Refting upon any thing. 
The breadth of the fubftrudion muft be at leaft double to 
the infifient wall. IVottcn. 

Insitiency. n.fi. [in and fitio , Latin.] Exemption from 
thirft. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature, 
for the ufe we make of him ? The docility of an elephant, 
and the infitiency of a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 

Insi'tion, n.J. [infitio, Latin.] The infertion ox ingraffment 
of one branch into another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
grafting or infition. Ray on the Creation. 

Insi'sture. n.fi. [from infifi.] This word feems in Shake/pean 
to fignify conftancy or regularity. 

The hcav’ns themfelves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Jnfifilurey courfe, proportion, feafon, form. 

Office and cuftom, in all line of order. Shakefpeare. 

To InsnA're. v.a. [in and finare.] 

1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or fnare; to inveigle. 

Why ftrewft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 

Whofe deadly web injnareth thee about. Shakefp. R> W- 
She infnar'd 

Mankind with Her fair looks. Milton. 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Infnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 

Though Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite; 

He fiflh’d !—becaufe the man attempts to write. Fenton. 

2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieft caufes belong¬ 
ing to this prefent controverfy, hath injnared the judgments 
both of fundry good and of fome well learned men, is the 
manifeft truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ferve for ufual practice in the church of U° 
are grounded. . fi ooker fi. 

That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be injnared. 

n fc Job xxxiv. 30. 

Insna'rer. n.J. [from infnare.] He that infnares. . 

Inso'ciable. adj. [infociabley French; infociabilisy Latin.J 

1. Averfe from conversation. 

If this auftere infociable life, , , 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood. h a e Jr 

2. Incapable of connexion or union. , e 1 

The loweft ledge or row muft be merely of ftone, c D 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for a P 
in building that are contiguous to board or timber, e 
lime and wood are infociable. Wotton s Aren e- 1 

Insobri ety, n. f [in and febnety.] Druukennefs, wan 

fobriety. c rtWarc | s 

He whofe confcience upbraids him with profanene s 
God, and infobriety towards himfelf, if he is juft to 1S I1 
hour, he thinks he has quit fcoree. Decay oj ^ 




■jo I'NSOLATE; v.a. [mfilti Latin.] To dry Irt the tun; 

toexoofe to theaflionof the fun. 

1 Jola'tioN. n.f French, from m/Uat,.} Expo- 

fition to the fun. „. r 

We ufe thefe towers for infblationy refrigeration, confer- 

vation, and for the view of divers meteors. Bacon s A at. Hft. 

If it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale, and at¬ 
tains not its laudable colour: if it be funned too long; it fuf- 
fereth a torrefaflion. ^ Brown , Vulgar Errcurs. 

]/NSOiENCE. ln.fi [infolertcet Fr. tnfolentia, Latin.] Pride ex- 
I'nsolency. 3 erted in contemptuous and overbearing treat¬ 
ment of others ; petulant contempt 

They could not reftrain the mjolency of O Neal, who, find¬ 
ing none now to withftand him, made himfelf lord of thofe 
few people that remained. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Such a nature, 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the ftiadow 

Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 

His infolence can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. Shakefpeare. 

Flown with infolence and wine. Milton. 

Publick judgments are the banks and ftiores upon which 
God breaks the infolency of Tinners, and flays their proud 
waves. Tillotfon. 

The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtless infolence of power, 

For fport alone, purfues the cruel chace. Thomfim. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own perfon or 
againft her Ton, might deter Penelope from ufing any endea¬ 
vours to remove men of fuch infolence and power. Broome. 
To I'nsolence. v.a. [from the noun.] To infult; to treat 
with contempt. A very bad word. 

The bilhops, who were firft faulty, infolenced and af- 
Taulted. Ki>g Charles. 

I'nsolent. adj. [infolent , Fr. infolensy Latin.] Contemptuous 

of others ; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces which we refeued : 
vi&ory itfelf hath not made us infolent mafters. Atterbury . 

I'nsolently. adv. [infolenter , Latin.] With contempt of 
others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I muft difprove, 

He infolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not fadion, when it fliook thy regal Teat, 

Not fenates, injolently loud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd. 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

Briant, being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
very infolentlyy and more like a criminal than a prifoner of war. 

Addifon's Guardian. 

Jnso'lvable . adj. [infolvalley Fr. in and fiolve.] 
j. Not to be folved ; not to be cleared ; inextricable ; fuch as ad¬ 
mits of no folution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concerning 
vacuums, the do&rine of infinites, indivifibles and incom- 
menfurables, wherein there appear fome infolvable difficul- 

t,es * Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. 1 hat cannot be paid. 

Inso'luble. adj . [infolubky French; infolubilisy Latin.] 

1. Not to be cleared ; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the Scripture be but a fnare and 
a torment to weak confciences, filling them with infinite feru- 
pulofities, doubts infolubley and extreme dcfpair. Hooker. 

2. Not to be diffolved or feparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body; for 
when anything infiluble flicks in any part of the body, it fa¬ 
thers a cruft about it. ArbuthJon Diet. 

Fnso l vent adj. [m and fiolvo, Latin.] Unable to pay. 

try publick declaration he proclaimed himfelf infolvent of 
tno.e vaft funis he had taken upon credit. Howe/. 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor fhot the offenders; but demanding reparation of 
the accufer for fo many brave fellows, and findinghim infolvent, 
comnounded the matter by taking his life. & 

An injolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watts 
infivent tenant of incumber’d fpace. Smart 

Insolvency, nfi [from infolvent.] Inability to pay debts 
Insomuch. So that; to fuch a^egree^hat. 

It hatn ever been the ufe of the conqueror to defpife the 
language of the conquered, and to force him to learn his ■ fo 
did the Romans always ufe, infomucb that there is no nation 
but ,s fprinkled with their language no nation 
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) g examination; narrow and clofe furvey. 


Confider every creature. , , V u -t 

Our religion is. a religion that dares tube tinderftood; that 
offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifitive, to the mfipeaion ol 
the fevereft and the moft awakened reafon ; for, being fecure 
of her fubftantial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to 

. be feen and looked into, is to he embraced and admired, as 
there heeds no greater argument for men to love the light than 
to fee it. South's Semiotic; 

2. Superintendence; prefiding care. In the firft fenfe it flioulJ 

* have into before the obje&, and in thefecond fefife niay admit 
over ; but authors confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds from the publick 
view, when they run no hazard of being diverted to impioper 
ends, for want of our own infpeftion. Atterbury. 

We fhould apply ourfelves to ftudy the perfe&ions of God, 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreffions of his perpetual 
prefence with us, and infpeftion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine infpettion into the aftairs of the world, doth ne- 
ceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exifteftce. Bentley. 

Inspector. n.J. [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold infpeRors prefs, 

Like Cham; to fhfew their father’s nakednefs. Denham. 

2> A fuperintendent. 

They may travel under a wife infipedtor or tutor to different 
parts, that they may bring home ufeful knowledge. Watts. 

Inspe'rsion. n.J'. [infperfiOy Lat.] A fprinkling. Ainfiw. 

ToInsphe're. v.a. [in and fphere ] To place in an orb Ur 
fphere. 

Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aereal fpirits live infpherdy 
In regions mild of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

Inspi'rable. adj. [from infpirc.] Which may be drawn in 
with the breath; which may be infufed. 

To thefe infp.irable hurts, we may enumerate thofe they fuf- 
tain from their expiration of fuliginous fteems. Harvey... 

Inspira tion, n.fi [from injpire.] 

1. The a£t of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moft exquifite pain increafed upon infpi- 
rationy by which it is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbutbnot. 

2 . The a£t of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fuperiour power. 

I never fpoke with her in all my life. 

■—How can fhe then call us by our names, 

Unlefs it be by infpiration ? Shah. Corfiedy of Errours. 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good infpirations. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

W r e to his high infpiration owe. 

That what was done before the flood we know. Denham . 

What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was infpirationy and not guefs. Denham; 

Infpiration is when an overpowering impreflion of any pro- 
pofition is made upon the fiiind by God himfelf, that gives a con¬ 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it : fo were the prophets and the apoftles infpired. Watts . 

To INS 1 TRF. v.n. [infpiroy Latin; infpifery Fr.] To draw 
in the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton. 

To Inspi're. v. a. 

1. To breathe into; to infufe into the mind; to imprefs upon 

the fancy. r 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

Put dawning day new comfort hath infp Yd. ’ Shakefpeare. 
He knew not h, s Maker, and he that infpired into him an 
active foul, and breathed in a living fpirit. Wifd.xv . £ 1. 

1 hen to the heart infpir'd J 

Vernal delight Milton. 

2. 10 animate by fttpernatural infufion. 

Nor th’ infpir'd 
Caftalian fpring. 

krato, thy jjoet s mind infpirey 
And fill his foul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd. /En. 

The letters are often read to the young religious, to infbire 
with fentiments of virtue. 0 * 9 Jv/r 

3. To draw in with the breath. Addifon. 

lbl P h “ rous coal Imoaks the lungs are ftifled and 
oppreffed, whereby they are forced to a ■ , 

air with difficulty, in comparifon of the fZ Tt^ ** 

and expiring the llr in the country. ° f ^ 

His baleful breath infpiring as he glides; 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides n j 

All Heth«inrp“;, Drydm - 

thewof'ld fin th eG ° 1 i tHe omni P° tent creator and preferver 
the vtorld, the moft gracious redeemer. f,n 
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It has pleafed God to infpirit and actuate all his evarto-eti- 
cal methods by a concurrence or fupernatural ftrength, which 
makes it not only eligible but poffible; eafy and pleafant for 
us to do whatever he commands us. Decay of Piety . 

A difereet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the fervicei 
of the church folemn and affeitiijg, infpirits the Huggilh, and 
inflames even the devout worfflipper. Atierbury's Sermons * 
The courage of Agamemnon is infpiriud by love of em¬ 
pire and ambition. Pope's Preface to the Iliads. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conlbience of a life well fpent, 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace, , 

Glow in thy heart, and fmiie upon thy face. Pope. 

To Inspi'ssate. v. a. [in and JpJfus, Lat.] To thicken ; to 
make thick. 

Sugar doth infpijfate the fpirits of the wine, and maketh 
them not fo ealy to refolve into vapour. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

This oil farther infpijfated by evaporation, turns by degrees 
into balm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inspissa'tion. n. f [from infpijfate .] The ait of making any 
liquid thick. 

The effect is wrought by the infpiffation of the air. Bacon. 
Recent urine will cryftallize by infpiffation, and afford a 
fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Instability, n.f [ infabilitas, from injlabilitc, French ; in- 
fabilis, Lat.J Inconftancy; ficklenefs; mutability of opinion 
or conduit. 

Injlability of temper ought to be checked, when it difpofes 
men to wander from one fcheme of government to another ; 
fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be fatal to our country. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 25. 
Insta'ble. adj. [ injlabilis, Lat.] Inconftant; changing. See 
Unstable. 

To INSTALL, v. a. [injlaller, French, in and fall.'] To ad¬ 
vance to any rank or office, by placing in the feat or flail 
proper to that condition. 

She reigns a goddefs now among the faints. 

That whilom was the faint of fhepherds light, 

And is inf ailed now in heaven’s hight. Spenfcr's Paji. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome. 

Inf ail'd archbifflop of Canterbury. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The king chofe him matter of the horfe, after this he was 
injlalled of the moft noble order. IVotton. 

Installation, n.f. [ irflallation, French, from injlall .J The 
ait of giving vifible poflefiion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bifliop gives a mandate for his in- 
Jlallaiion. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Instalment, n.f. [from injlall.] 

I. The ait of inflalling. 

Is it not eafy 

To make lord William Haftings of our mind. 

For the injlalment of this noble duke 

In the feat royal. Shakefpeare' * Richard III. 

1. The feat in which one is inflalled. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves. 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour; 

Each fair injlahnent , coat and feveral crefl 

With loyal blazon evermore be bleft! Shakefpeare. 

I'NSTANCE. i r r- a T? 1 

7/ Yn. . I m/iance, Trench.J 

I NSTANCY. j J L J 9 J 

i. Importunity; urgency; folicitation. 

Chriftian men fhould much better frame themfelves to 
thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo 
great injlancy gave us concerning peace and unity, if we did 
concur to have the ancient councils renewed. Hooker, b. i. 

2» Motive ; influence ; preffing argument. Not now in ufe. 
She dwells fo fecurely upon her honour, that folly dares 
not prefent itfelf. Now, could I come to her with any di¬ 
rection in my hand, my. defires had injlance and argument to 
commend themfelves. Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 
The injlanccs that fecond marriage move, 

Arc bafe refpeits of thrift, but none of love. Shakefpeare. 

3. Profccution or procefs of a fuit. 

The injlance of a caufe is faid to be that judicial procefs 
which is made from the conteftation ol a fuit, even to the 
time of pronouncing fentence in the caufe, or till the end of 
three years. ~ Aylijfe's Parergon. 

4. Example; document. 

Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all injlance , all difeourfe. 

That I am ready to diftruft mine eyes. . Shakefpeare. 
In furnaces "of copper and brafs, where vitriol is often caff 
in, there rifeth fuddenly a fly, which fometimes moveth on 
the walls of the furnace ; fometimes in the fire below ; and 
clieth prefently as foon as it is out of the furnace: which is 
a noble injlance, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory injlances of perfons, who, after their 
pi iIons have been flung open, have chofen rather to languilh 
in their dungeons, than flake their miferablc lives and for¬ 
tunes upon the fuecefs of a revolution. Addifon. 
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The greatefl. faints are fometimes made the moft reri»- 
able mjianees of fuffermg Jtterbury’s SL 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer to the f 
and revolve for injlance in the orbit of' Mercurv rh P 
ocean would boil with heat. Bentley's Serr^ 

The ufe of injlances is to illuflrate and explain a difficult' 
and this end is belt anfwered by fuch infames as are f ami r * 

and common. Bahr’s Rejieaiom or, Learn* 

5. btate of any thing. 

Thcfe feem as if, in the time of Edward the firlt, they were 
drawn up into the form of a law in the firft injlance Hal 

6 . Occafion; aft. ’ u ' 

The performances required on our part, are no other than 
what natural reafon lias endeavoured to recommend, even ' 
the moft fevere and difficult injlances of duty. ’ Rogers 

To I'nstance. v. n. [from the noun.] To give or offer an 
example. 

As to falfe citations, that the world may fee how little he 
is to be trufled, I fhall inflance in two or three about which 
he makes the loudeft clamor. TUlotf 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have excelkd 
the ancients ; and I would inflance in Shakefpeare of the for¬ 
mer, in Dorfet of the latter fort. Dryden's J'wuenal 

I'NSTANT. adj. [infant, Fr. infans, Latin.] 

1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earnefl. 

And they were infant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. Luke xxiii. 23. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation j continuing in¬ 
fant in prayer. Jiom. xn. 12. 

2. Immediate ; without any time intervening; prefent. 

Our good old friend bellow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes. 

Which crave the infant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Th’ infant ftroke of death denounc’d to day, 

Remov’d far off. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend fhalt fee; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come; 
Impending death is thine, and infant dooin. 

3. Quick ; without delay. 

Infant without difturb they took alarm. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate ; 

Infant he flew with hofpitable hafte. 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 

I'nstattt. n. f [infant, French.] 

1. Infant is fuch a part of duration wherein we perceive no 

fucceffion. Locke. 

There is fcarce an infant between their flourifhing and 
their not being. Hooker, b. v. 

I caii at any unfeafonable infant of the night appoint her 
to look out at her lady’s chamber window. Shakefpeare. 

Her nimble body yet in time mult move. 

And not in infants through all places ffride; 

But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above. 

In point of time, which thought cannot divide. Davies. 
At any infant of time the moving atom is but in one Angle 
point of the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
future or pall, and no other parts are co-exiflent or contem¬ 
porary with it. Bentley s Sermons . 

2. It is ufed in low and commercial language for a day of the 
prefent or currerit month. 

On the twentieth infant it is my intention to ereit a lion’s 
head. Addifon s Guard. N°. 98. 

InstantaNeous. adj. [infantaneus, Latin.] Done in an in- 
ftant; acting at once without any perceptible fucceffion ; act¬ 
ing with the utmofl fpeed ; done with the utmofl fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the deluge 
doth not at all agree with the infantaneous actions of creation 
and annihilation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance infantaneous ftrikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfon r. 

Instantaneously, adv. [{com infantaneous.] In an indivi- 
fible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 
thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that thofe came from 
the clouds, or were injlantaneoufy generated. Dei ham. 

I'nstantly. adv. [ infanter , Latin.] . 

1. Immediately; without any perceptible intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affects of any one pa 
of the body injiantly make a tranfeurfion throughout the w 0 e 

Nat. Htfi. cent. x- 


Milton. 


Prior. 

Mdton. 


Pope. 


body. 


Milton- 


Mays Virgil. 


Sleep infantly fell on me. 

As feveral winds arife, 

Juft fo their natures alter injiantly. 

2 . With urgent importunity. 

To Insta'te. v. a. [in and fate.] 

I, To place in a certain rank or condition. . . r 

This kind of conqueft does only infate the victor in 
rights- of government, which the conquered prince, or 
prince to whom the conqueror pretends a right of luore * ? 
h^. Hale's Common Law of Engirt^ 
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Had fti. al.ft-Maa naonll.r »■<" h " “ ,t"3 


he 

ih not have^been fo bad : nor, perhaps, had thy birth in¬ 
flated thee in the*fame greatnefs, wouldft 

■ be The firft of them being eminently holy and dear to God 
fhould derive a blefling to his pofterity on that account and 
prevail at laft to have them alfo accepted 
in the favour of krod. J 

2. Toiriveft. Obfolete. 

For his poffeffions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours, 

We do inflate and widow you withal. Shakefpeare. 

Instaura'tion. n.f [inflauration, French ; mfauratio, Lat.J 

Reftoration; reparation; renewal. 

Instead of. prep. [A word formed by the coalition of in and 
fead, place.] _ 

1. In room of; in place of. " , , , 

Vary the form of lpeech, and infiead of the word church 
make it a queftion in politicks, whether the monument be 111 
danger. J 

2 . Equal to. . , c , 

This very confideration to a wife man is inf sad of a thou- 
fand arguments, to fatisfy him, that, in thofe times, no 
fuch tiling was believed. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

To Inste'ep. v. a. [in zndfleep.] 

1. 'Fo foak ; to macerate in moifture. 

Suffolk firft died, and York, all haggled over, 

Comes to him where in gore he lay injleep'd. Shakefpeare. 

2. Lying under water. 

The guttered rocks, and congregated kinds. 

Traitors infleep'd to clog the guiltless keel. Shak. Othello. 
Instep, n.f [in and flep. ] The upper part of the foot where 
it joins to the leg. 

The caliga was a military (hoe with a very thick foie, tied 
above the inflep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on Coins . 
To I'NSTIGATE. v. a. [infligo, Lat. infiguer, French.] To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 

Instigation, n.f [ infigation, French; from injligate.] In¬ 
citement to a crime ; encouragement; impulle to ill. 

Such infigations have been often dropt, 

Where I have took them up. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this ? But rather follow 
Our forceful infigation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

It was partly by the infigation of fome factious malecon- 
tents that bare principal ftroke amongft them. Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting of 
whole armies to pieces, fet up for an innocent ? As if the 
lives that were taken away by his infigation were not to be 
charged upon his account. L'Ef range's Fables-. 

We have an abridgment of all the bafenefs and villainy 
that both the corruption of nature and the injligation of the 
devil could bring the fons of men to. South's Sermons. 

Instiga'toR. n.f [infligateur, French; from infigate.] In¬ 
citer to ill. 

That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal mifery 
the malicious author or injiigator of its effufion. K. Charles. 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge of mif¬ 
fing dignities, have been the gro.2Ct infligators of ecclefmftick 
feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTI'LL. v. a. [injlillo, Lat. infiller, French.] 

1. To infufe by drops. 

He from the well of life three drops infill'd. Milton. 

2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into the mind; to 
infufe. 

I hough fuch aflemblies be had indeed for religion’s fake, 
hurtful neverthelefs they may eafily prove, as well in regard 
of their fitnefs to ferve the tufn of hereticks, and fuch as 
privily will looneft adventure to inflil their poifon into mens 
minds. Hooker, b. v. 

He had a farther defign in all this compaffion, to inf //and 
infinuate good inftruction, by contributing to their happinefs 
in this prefent life. Calamy's Sermons. 

Thofe heathens did in a particular manner inflil the prin¬ 
ciple into their children of loving their country, which is far 
otherwife now-a-days. Swift's Mifcel. 

Instilla'tion. n.J. [infillatio, Lat. from inflil.] 

1. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infufing {lowly into the mind. 

3* The thing infufed. 

They imbitter the cup of life by infenfible infiliations. 

t , _ Rambler. 

Nsti NCT. adj. [mflinft, Fr. tnflinklus , Lat.] Moved ; ani¬ 
mated. A word not in ufe. 

Forth ruffl’d with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flaihing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 

Itfelf infi£i with fpirit, but convoy’d 

i'NSTfe cher fr ? apes v • Mi,ton ’ s Par ■ *¥> 0 . vi. 
haJ-!. NCT ‘ V [ w J > ‘ na r Fr - ™jiinaus, Lat. This word 
nact its accent formerly on the laft fyllable.] Defire or aver- 
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fion acting in the mind without the intervention of reafon ot 
deliberation ; the power determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highnelY death ; 

And mere inf indl of love and loyalty . 

Makes theni thus forward in his banifflrrient. bhakcjpeare . 
Thou knoweft I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware 
inflinfi ; the lion will not touch the true prince : ihflinfi is a 
great matter. I was a coward on infindl: I fflall think the 
better of myfelf and thee, during my life; I for a valiant 
lion, and thee for a true prince. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 1 - 
But providence or inf indl of nature feems, 

Or reafon though difturb’dj and Icarce confulted. 

To have guided me aright. Milton's Agonifl. 1 . 1545- 
Nature firft pointed out my Portius to ine, 

And eafily taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfon, e’er I knew thy merit; 

Till what was infindl grew up into fnendfflip. Addijon. 

The philofopher avers, 

That rcafori guides our deed, and infindl theirs^ 

Infindl and reafon how fflall we divide ? Priori 

Reafon ferves when prefs’d ; 

But honeft inf indl comes a volunteer. . Pape. 

Insti'ncted. adj. [ infindius, Lat.] Impreffed as an animating 
power. This, neither mufical nor proper, was perhaps in¬ 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguifflable beauty muft be impreffed 
and infindled through the whole, which the defedation of fo 
many parts by a bad printer and a worfe editor could not hin¬ 
der from fflining forth. Bentley's Preface to Milton. 

Insti'nctive. adj. [from inf indl.] Acting without the appli¬ 
cation of choice of reafon; rifing in the mind without appa¬ 
rent caufe. 

Rais’d 

By quick infindlive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton's Par. Lof, b. viii. 
It will be natural that Ulyffes’s mind fhould forbode; and 
it appears that the iirflindlive prefage was a favourite opinion 
of Homer’s. Broome's Notes on the Odyf 'ey. 

Instinctively, adv. [from infindlive .] By inftinct; by the 
call of nature. 

The very rats 

Inf indlively had quit it. Shakefpeare's Tcmpefl. 

To PNSTITUTE. v.n. [infituo, infitutum, Lat. infituer, Fr.] 

1. To fix; toeftabliffl; to appoint; toenail; to fettle; to 
preferibe. 

God then inflituted a law natural to be obferved by crea¬ 
tures ; and therefore, according to the manner of la\vs, the 
inftitution thereof is deferibed as being eftabliffled by folemn 
injunition. Hooker, b. i» 

Here let us breathe, and haply infinite 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ftudies. Shakefpeare. 
To the production of the effeit they arc determined by the 
laws off their nature, infliluted and imprinted on them by ini¬ 
mitable wifdom. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

To injiitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new lyftem in politicks, and what, I be¬ 
lieve, was never thought on before. Swift. 

2 . To educate; to inftruit; to form by inftruition. 

If children were early inflituted, knowledge wo.uld infen- 
fibly infinuate itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

INSTITUTE, n.f [ inflitut, Fr. infitutum, Latin.] 

1. Eftabliffled law; fettled order. 

This law, though cuftom now direits the courfe. 

As nature’s inflitute, is yet in force 

Uncancel’d, though difufed. Dryden . 

2. Precept; maxim; principle. 

Thou art pale in mighty ftudies grown, 

To make the Stoick infitutes thy own. Dryden's Perf us. 

Institution, n. f. [infitution, Fr. inflitutio, Latin.1 

1. Ait of eftabliffling. 

2. Eftablifflment; fettlement. 

The infitution of God’s law is deferibed as being eftabliffl¬ 
ed by folemn injunction. . Hooker . 

It became him by whom all things are, to be the way of 
falvation to all, that the infitution and reftitution of the world 
might be both wrought with one hand. Hooker, b. v. 

This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of 
a people, is what legiflators have endeavoured, in their feveral 
fchemes or infitutions of government, to depofit in fuch hands 
as would preferve the people. c •/* 

3. Pofitive law. Sw, f U 

The holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an holinefs. 
merely of mjhtut.m, outward and nominal; whereas the 
holinefs of the root is an holinefs of nature, inherent and 

re Vu 1 1 ■ A- ■ n Atterbury s-Senndtts, 

The law and infitution founded by Mofes was to eftabliffl 

religion, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole 

4. Education. Foibe.. 

^ After baptifm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds in- 
ftruflion and mjhtutim in the nature and feveral branches of 

12 M that 
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tliat vow, which was made at the font, in a Ifiort intelligible 
manner. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

It is a neceflary piece of providence in the injlitution of our 
children, to train them up to fomewhat in their youth, that 
may honeftly entertain them in their age. L'EJlrange. 

His learning was not the effect of precept or injlitution. 

Bentley. 

Institu'tion-ary. adj. [from injlitution .] Elemental; con¬ 
taining the firft do#rines, or principles of do&rine. 

1 hat it was not out of fafhion Ariftotle declareth in his 
politicks, among the injlitutionary rules of youth. Brown. 

i. An eftablilher ; one who fettles. 

1 'nstitutor. n.f [ injlituteur , Fr. injlitutor , Latin.] 

It might have fucceeded a little better, if it had pleafed 
the injlitutors of the civil months of the fun to have ordered 
them alternately odd and even. Holder on Time. 

2* Inftrudtor; educator. 

The two great aims which every injlitutor of youth Ihould 
mainly and intentionally drive at. Walker. 

Fnstitutist. n.f. [from injlitute. ] Writer of inftitutes, or 
elemental inftrudtions. 

Green gall the injlitutijh would perfuade us to be an effe# 
of an over-hot ftomach. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

To Insto'p. v. a. [in and flop.] To dole up ; to flop. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The feams in/lops. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

To INSTRU'CT. v. a. [injlruo , Latin ; injlruire , French.] 

i. To teach; to form by precept; to inform authoritatively; 
to educate ; to inftitute ; to dire#. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he 
might injlrutt thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

His God doth injlrutt him to diferetion, and doth teach 
him. Ifa . xxviii. 26. 

They that were inf rutted in the fongs of the Lord were 
two hundred fourfeore and eight. 1 Chron. xxv. 7. 

Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was inf rutted for 
building of the houfe of God. 2 Chron. iii. 3. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, inf rutted about the fong, 
becaufe he was fkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

She being before inf rutted of her mother. Matth. xiv. 8. 
Thou approved: the things that are more excellent, being 
inf rutted out of the law. Ro?n. ii. 18. 

Injlrutt me, for thou knowed. Milton. 

He ever by confulting at thy Ihrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more infrutt 
To fly or follow what concern’d him mod. Milton. 

£. To model; to form. Little in ufe. 

They fpeak to the merits of a caufe, after the pro#or has 
prepared and inf rutted the fame for a hearing before the 
judge. Aylffe's Par ergon. 

Instru'cter. n.f. [from infrutt.] A teacher; anindituter; 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 

You have ten thoufand infruttors in Chrid. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and infruttor was. Denham. 

O thou, who future things can’d reprefent 
As prelent, heav’nly infruttor ! Milton's Par. Lof y b. xi. 

Poets, the fird injhuttors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper ufe. Rofcommon. 
They fee how they arc befet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but infruttors to vice. Locke on Education. 

We have precepts of duty given us by our injlruttors. Rog . 
Several injlruttors were difpoied among this little helplefs 
people. Addifon's Guard. N°. 105. 

Instruction, n.f. [infruttiou y French; from infrutt.] 

1. The aid of teaching; information. 

It lies on you to fpeak, 

Not by your own injlruttion, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
As are rooted in your tongue. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thofe 
difeoveries and difeourfes they have left behind them for our 
injlruttion. Locke. 

2 . Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive injlruttion to hearken to receive my 
words ? jet'. xxxv. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows. 

In ev’ry dream a fweet injlruttion flows; 

But fome untaught o’erhear the whifper’ring rill. 

In fpite of facrcd leifure, blockheads dill. Young. 

3. Authoritative information; mandate. 

See this difpatch’d with all the hade thou can’d ; 

Anon I’ll give thee more iujlruttion. Shakefpeare . 

Instructive, adj. [from injlrutt ; injlrutt if French.] Con¬ 
veying knowledge. 

With variety of injlruttive expreflions by fpeech man 
alone is endowed. Holder. 

I would not laugh but in order to inftru#; or if my mirth 
chafes to be injlruttive , it Ihall never ceafe to be innocent. 

Addifon's Spett. N*. 179. 
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INSTRUMENT, n.f. [j infrument , Fr. inJlrume-Atu r ' 

1. A tool ufed for,any work or purpofe. 

i If he fmit , e him with a " irjirument of iron, f 0 that h. j- 
he is a murderer. y ac “ e die, 

What artificial frame, what infrument, * xxx , v - r6. 
Did one luperior genius e’er invent • 

Which to the muieles is preferr’d. ’ Black,nore on Create 
Box is a wood ufcful for turners and mjlrument maker! 

a. A frame conftrufled fo as to yield harmonious foui!* 

H e that ftriketh an mjlrument with (kill, ma y cau ;_ 
withftariding a very pleafant found, if the ftring whereon h 
dnketh chance to be capable of harmony. , . 

She taketh mod delight " ’ l * 

In mufick, injlrumerits and poetry. Shakifbeir, 

In fohtary groves he makes his moan, 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleafure fhares 
But fighs when fongs an d injiruments he hears. ’ ZW 

3. A writing containing any contra# or order. J ' 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did write 
an mjlrument of covenants, and fealed it. vii 

4. The agent or mean of any thing. It is ufed of perfons^ 
well as things, but of perfons very often- in an ill fenfe 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the bodv 
which hath arms and legs, only injiruments of doing ; but that 
it were intended the inind Ihould employ them. ’ Si due 
If, haply, you my father do fufpedf, ‘ *** 

An mjlrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me. Shakefp. Othello 

All voluntary felf-denials and auderities which Chriftianity 
commends become neceflary, not Amply for themfelves, but 
as injiruments towards a higher end. Decay of Piety, 

Reputation is the fmalled facrifice thofe can make us, who 
have been the injiruments of our ruin. Swift’s Mifeel. 

There is one thing to be confidered concerning reafon’ 
whether fyllogifin be the proper mjlrument of it, jmd the ufe- 
fullefl way of exercifing this faculty. 

5. One who a#s only to ferve the purpofes of another. 

He. fcarcely knew what was done in his own chamber, but 
as it pleafed her injiruments to frame themfelves. Sidney, b, ii. 

All the injiruments which aided to expofe the child, were 
even then lod when it was found. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal that we 
are to confider, not the mjlrument ; that which a man does 
by another, is in truth his own a#. L'Efrange. 

The bold are but th’ injiruments of the wife. 

They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden. 

Instrumental, adj. [infrimental, French; infnmentum, 
Latin.] 

1. Conducive as means to fome end ; organical. 

All fecond and injlrumental caufes, without that operative 
faculty which God gave them, would become altogether 
filent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Prayer, which is injlrumental to every thing, hath a parti¬ 
cular prorpife in this thing. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It is not an effential part of religion, but rather an auxi¬ 
liary and injlrumental duty. S?nalridge’s Sermons. 

I difeern fome excellent final caufes of conjunction of body 
and (oul; but the injlrumental I know not, nor what invifi- 
ble bands and fetters unite them together. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . A#ing to fome end ; contributing to fome purpofe; helpful: 
ufed of perfons and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when they 
allege themfelves injlrumental towards the reftoration. Swift. 

3. Confiding not of voices but inftruments. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro¬ 
gated, require the abrogation of injlrumental mufick, ap¬ 
proving neverthelefs the ufe of vocal melody to remain, muft 
Ihew fome reafon, wherefore the one Ihould be thought a 
legal ceremony and not the other. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Produced by inftruments ; not vocal. 

Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of injlrumental founds 

In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n. Milton. 

Sweet voices, mix’d with injlrumental founds, 

Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. Dryd. 

Instrumenta'liTy. n. J. [from injlrumental.'] Subordinate 
agency; agency of any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary adtings are not done by de¬ 
liberation and formal command, yet they are done by the 
virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, and the injlrumenta- 
lity of the fpirits. Hale's Original of Mankin .. 

Instrume'ntally. adv. [from injlrumental.] In the nature 
of an inftrument; as means to an end. . 

Mens well-being here in this life is but irjirument ally goo » 
as being the means for him to be well in the next life. Dig P 
Habitual preparation for the facrament conftfts in a A an 
ing, permanent habit, or principle of holinefs» wrought chicly 
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bv God’s fpirit, and injlrumentally by his word; in the heart 
r \ rf man South s Sermons. 

Instrument alness. n.f [from injlrumental.] Ufefulnefs as 

means to an end. : , . , 

The infrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, has 
rendered it very political, in every Chriftian commonwealth, 
by laws to fettle and fecure propriety. Hammond's Fund. 

Insufferable, adj. [in and faferable.] 

1 Intolerable; infupportable ; intenfe beyond endurance. 

The one is oppreffed with conftant heat, the other with 
infufferable cold. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

Though great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet the 
hwhefl degree of darknefs does not at all difeafe them ; be¬ 
caufe that^caufing no diforderly motion, leaves that curious 
organ unharmed. Locke. 

2 . Deteftable; Contemptible. 

A multitude of fcribblers, who daily pefler the world with 
their infufferable fluff, Ihould be difeouraged from writing any 
more . Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Insufferably, adv. [from infufferable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

Thofe heav’nly Ihapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Jnfufferably bright. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

There is no perfon remarkably ungrateful, who was not 
alio infufferably proud. South's Sermons. 

Insuffi'cience. \n. f. [infffcience, Fr. in and fffeient.] I11- 

Insuffi'ciency. ) dequatenefs to any end or purpofe; 
want of requifite value or power : ufed of things and perfons. 

The minifter’s aptnefs or infujfciency , otherwife than by 
reading to inftru# the flock, ltandeth in this place as a 
flranger, with whom our form of common prayer hath no¬ 
thing to do. Hooker , b. v. 

The infiffciency of the light of nature is, by the light of 
feripture, fo fully fupplied, that further light than this hath 
added, there doth not need unto that end. Hooker , b. ii. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes, unintel¬ 
ligent of our inftffcience y may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Till experience had difeovered their defe# and infiffciency , 
I did certainly conclude them to be infallible. Wilkins. 

Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, and fhew 
the inj'uffciency and weaknefs of them. Atterbury. 

Insufficient, adj. [infuffcient y French ; in and fufficient.] 
Inadequate to any need, ufe, or purpofe ; wanting abilities ; 
incapable; unfit. 

The bilhop to whom they Ihall be prefented, may juflly 
reje# them as incapable and infiuffcicnt. Spenfier on 'Ireland. 

We are weak, dependant creatures, infiuffcient to our own 
happinefs, full of wants which of ourfelves we cannot re¬ 
lieve, expofed t« a numerous train of evils which we know 
not how to divert. Rogers's Sermons. 

. Falling kills by the bad flate, not by the infiuffcient quan¬ 
tity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Insufficiently, adv. [from infiuffcient.] With want of pro¬ 
per ability ; not Ikilfully. 

Insuffla'tiojw. [in and fiufflo, Latin.] The a# of breathing 
upon. ° 

Impofition of hands is a cuftom of parents in bleflino- their 
children, but taken up by the apoftles inftead of thatllivine 
mfiuffation which Cbrift ufed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

INsular. ladj. [tnfiulaire, French; infiularis , Lat.] Belong- 

INsulary. J ing to an ifland. 

Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is hardly to be in¬ 
vaded, having many other infiulary advantages. " Howel. 

INsulated. adj. [infula, Lat.] Not contiguous on any fide. 

Insure, adj. [ tnfuljus , Lat.] Dull; infipid } heavy. Ditt. 

Result, n.f [ mfultus , Lat. infulte , French.] 

1. I he a# of leaping upon any thing. In this fenfe it has the 
accent on the laft fyllable : the fenfe is rare. 

The bull’s tnfult at four Ihe may fuftain, 

o f en frcm nu l )tial rites ^frain. Dryden's Virgil. 

2 . Act or infolence or contempt. 6 

Tak e the fentence ferioufly, becaufe railleries are an Mult 

To NSm f r n T r ■ r, W Broome ' s NoUs «» the Odyjfey. 

lolNSbLT. v. u. [infulte,■, Fr. infulte, Lat.l V> 

' ‘ Lh 7 th ” lfolence ° r contempt. It is ufed fometimes 
with over , fometimes without a prepofition. 

The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted Kv A, 

fW ^. eaor ’ , and the honour he did his friend by Jnfult- 

Priam m “ ^ t0 6 m ° Ved ** the teaIS ^ng 

2 . To trample upon ; to triumph over. P ° fe ' 

It pleas’d the king his mailer very lately 
I o flrike at me upon his mifqonftruaion • 

Triot n m e rrfv and * a “’ ri "g h!s difpleafure, 

Ir.pt me behind ; being down, infulud, rail’d. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
i nat worthied him. ■> rr- r 

And” ,fc ? pes , the in f ultin g fire his narrow jaf” ‘ " >S 

. And makes fmall outlets into open air. 3 ’ Dryde „_ 
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Ev’n when they ling at eaffe in full content, 

Infulting o'er the toil they underwent, 

Yet flill they find a future talk remain, . 

To turn the foil. Dryden's Virgil 

Insu'lter. n.f [from infult.] One who treats another with 
infolent triumph'. 

Ev’n man, the merdlefs ihfulter man; 

Man, who rejoices in our fox's weaknefs; 

Shall pity thee. Rowe's Jane Shore ; 

Insu'ltingly. adv. [from infulting.] With contemptuous 
triumph. 

Infultingly , he made your love his boaft; 

Gave me my life, and "told me what it coft. Dryden, 

Insuperability, w.yi-ffrom infuperabte.] The quality of be¬ 
ing invincible. 

INSUTERABLE. adj. [infuperabilis y Latin.] Invincible; in- 
furmountable; not to be conquered ; not to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperable objedtion, becaufe of the 
evidence that fenfe feems to give it. Digby on Bodies. 

Much might be done would we but endeavour ; nothing 
is infuperable to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation „ 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperable line. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

Insu'perableness. n.f. [from infuperable.] Invinciblenels; 
impoflibility to be furmounted. 

Insu'perably. adv. [from infuperable.] Invincibly; infur- 
mountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this 
difference, that the former furthers, the latter; being fo in - 
fuperably hard, hinders the fplitting of it. Grew's Mufanan. 

Insupportable, adj. [; infupportable , French; in and Jupptri¬ 
able.] Intolerable ; infufferable; not to be endured. 

A diigrace put upon a man in company is infupportable ; it 
is heightened according to the greatnefs, and multiplied ac¬ 
cording to the number of the perfons that hear. South. 

The baler the enemies are, the more infupportable is the 
infolence L'Ejirange's Fables , 

The thought of being nothing after death is a burden in¬ 
fupportable to a virtuous man: we naturally aim at happinefs, 
and cannot bear to have it confined to our prefent being. Dryd. 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring 
would be a moft peftilent and infupportable Summer; and as 
for thofe countries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring 
will not do their bufinefs. Bentleys Sermons . 

Insuppo'rtableness. n. f. [from infupportable.] Infufferable* 
nels ; the flate of being beyond endurancei 

T'hen fell Ihe to fo pitiful a declaration of the infupportab’e- 
nefis of her defires, that Dorus’s ears procured his eyes with 
tears to give teftimony how much they fuffered for her fuf- 
ferino- c / 

Insuppo rtably. adv. [from infupportable.] Beyond en¬ 
durance. ' 

But fafeft he who flood aloof, 

When infupportably his foot advanc’d; 

In fcorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spum’d them to death by troops. Milton's Agiwjles. 

1 he firft day s audience fufficiently convinced me, that the 
poem was infupportably too long. Dryden 

Insurmo uNtable. adj. [infur,mutable, Fr. inm&furmcuntabuS 
Inluperable; unconquerable. J 

This difficulty is infur,muntable, ’till I can make fimplicity 
and variety the fame. Luke 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, that difficul¬ 
ty is injurmountabie. jy 

‘TSSST’’ '* ***%. 

L ”'") . 

a i the aain & of a dr eadful thing, 

And the firft motion, all the interim is 
Dike a phantafma, or a hideous dream : 

I he genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the flate of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
1 he nature of an infurretticn. Shah %A C„r 

This city of old time hath made infurrji n jk 

Ttr r ffi e !!r and fediti ° n have be “ thereto LSl 
Lo7d 3 Sreat m f urnaim u P on thofe that feat the 

The trade of Rome had like tn r cr aC0 ? s Henry VII. 
ftroke by an infurrettion in Egypt, excised 

' S p!rtog RA,TIOS '- nf ' C’W—, Latin.] ^‘^ 0 ^ 

^’ttthe™: adp l! " 2nd ta£ium ' 3 Not perceptible 

tItalian - J ^ thing that Has ^ 

tique tWqy&rand mt^s. reS Wh ‘ Ch J uvenal defcr!bes 
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Inta'sTable. adj. [in and tajle.] Not railing any fenfations 
in the organs of tafte. 

Something which is invifible, intajlable , and intangible, as 
exifting only in the fancy, may produce a pleafure fuperior to 
that of fenfe. Grew's Cofmol. 

INTEGER, n.f. [Latin.] The whole of anything. 

As not only fignified a piece of money, but any integer ; 
from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. s.Irbuthnot. 

I'ntecjral. adj. [integral, French; integer, Latin.] 

1. Whole: applied to a thing confidered as comprifing all its 
conftituent parts. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integral, and their parts toge¬ 
ther. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Uninjured ; complete ; not defe&ive. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlefs, though of integral 
principles, who, from an infant, fhould be bred up amongft 
mutes, and have no teaching. Holder. 

3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 

integral, n.f. The whole made up of parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical difleCtions, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and integrals of the human body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combinations of 
feveral concurrences to the conftitution and operation of al- 
moft every integral in nature. Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called integral, when the 
feveral parts, which make up the whole, are diftinCt, and each 
may fubfift apart. Watts. 

Inte'grity. n.f. [ integrite , Fr. integritas , from integer, Lat.] 

1. Honefty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; uncorrapt- 
ednefs. 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Skakefp. Coriol. 

Macduff, this noble paflion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards 
the extremes of either, without violence to his integrity or 
underftanding. Swift. 

The libertine, inftead of attempting to corrupt our inte- 
grity, will conceal and difguife his own vices. Rogers. 

2 . Purity; genuine unadulterate ftate. 

Language continued long in its purity and 'integrity. Hale. 

3. Intirenefs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no chafm, nor 
can it afFedt the integrity of the action. Broome. 

Inte'gument. n.f [iniegumentum, intego, Lat.J Any thing 
that covers or invelops another. 

He could no more live without his frize-coat than without 
his fkin : it is not indeed fo properly his coat, as what the 
anatomifts call one of the integuments of the body. ylddifon. 

INTELLECT. f [intellect, Fr. intelleSIus , Lat.] The in¬ 
telligent mind ; the power of underftanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, ail ear. 

All intellect, all fenfe. Milton. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, and the ingenious purfue, are but the reliques of an 
intellect defaced with fin and time. South's Sermons. 

Intelle ction, n.f. [intellection, hr. intelleCiio, Latin.] The 
adt of underftanding. 

Simple apprehenlion denotes the foul’s naked intelleftion of 
an objedl, without either compofition or dedudtion. Glanv. 

A determinate intelle.ttion of the modes of being, never hinted 
by the fenfes, can realize chimeras. Glanv. Scepf. 

They will fay ’tis not the bulk or fubftance of the animal 
Cpirit, but its motion and agility, that produces intelleftion and 
f en f C- Bentley's Sermons. 

Intellective, adj. [intelleftif, Fr. from intellect .] Having 
power to underftand. 

If a man as intellective be created, then either he means the 
whole man, or only that by which he is intellective. Glanv. 

Intellectual, adj,. [intelleCiuel, French ; intolleCtualis, low 
Latin.] 

!. Relating to the underftanding; belonging to the mind; 
transacted by the underftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies as well 
as our fouls : if the body ferves the foul in adtions natural and 
civil, and intellectual, it muft not be eafed in the only offices 
of religion. Taylor. 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of underftanding; belonging 
to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe of our reafon, or intel¬ 
lectual powers. Watts. 

3. Ideal ; perceived by the intelledl, not the fenfes. 

In a dark vifion’s intellectual fcene. 

Beneath a bow’r for forrow made. 

The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley. 

A train of phantoms in wild order rofe. 

And, join’d, this intellectual fcene compofe. Pope . 

4. Having the power of underftanding. 
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Anaxagoras and Plato term the maker of the world an ; 
telleCtual worker. u 

Who would lofe, 0Gker ' 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perifh rather, fwallow’d up and loft, 

In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of fenfe and motion ? Milton's Parad Loft 

5. Propofed as the object not of the fenfes but intelledi * ' 

Cudworth names his book the intellectual fyftem of the n? 
verfe. uni “ 

Intellectual, n.f Intellect; underftanding; menta] 
powers or faculties. This is little in ufe. U 

Her hufband not nigh, 

Whofe higher vitelleCtual more I fhun. Milton 

The fancies of moft, like the index.of a clock, are moved 
but by the inward fprings of the corporeal machine; which 
even on the moft fublimed intellectual, is dangeroufly infiuen- 

tia l , riii r Glanv. Scepf, 

I have not confuted the repute of my intellectuals in bring- 

ing their weaknefles into fuch difcerning prefences. Glanv 

Intelligence. \ n. f. [ intelligence, French; intelligentla 
Jnte'lligency. > Latin ] 

1. Commerce of information; notice; mutual communication• 
account of things diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks, either 
at Armenia or at Seleucia, fo much forefight as to provide that 
true intelligence might pafs between them of what was done. 

Hooker, b.v. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door ! 

A moft intelligency bawd ! Shakefpeare, 

He furnifhed his employed men liberally with money, 
to draw on and reward intelligences ; giving them alfo in charge 
to advertife continually what they found. Bacon's II. Vll. 

The advert!fements of neighbour princes are always to be 
regarded, for that they receive intelligence from better authors 
than perfons of inferior note. Hayward. 

Let all the paflages 
Be well fecur’d, that no intelligence 
May pafs between the prince and them. Denham's Sophy. 
Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, before ever 
Berolus fetup his intelligence office at Coos. Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on which men live one 
with another. 

Fa&ious followers are worfe to be liked, which follow not 
upon affe&ion to him with whom they range themfelves; 
whereupon commonly enfueth that ill intelligence that we fee 
between great perfonages. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfhip with 
the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully haft thou fatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav’n, angel! Milt. Parad. Lof. 

There are divers ranks of created beings intermediate be¬ 
tween the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and 
created intelligences. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by the 
favour of the houfes they hoped for that of the intelligeneses, 
and by their favour for that of the fupreme God. Stillingfeet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great variety and 
curiofity of bodies, is a demonftration that the whole mafs of 
matter is under the conduct of a mighty intelligence. Collier. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the 
fun circumvented him even in his own province. Dryden. 

4. Underftanding; fkill. 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideoufly, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. SpenJ'er. 

Intelligencer, n.f [from intelligence.] One who fends or 
conveys news; one who gives notice of private or diftant 
tranfa&ions; one who carries meflages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent intelligencers , could carry unto 
him no other news but difcomfortable. Sidney. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken 
How. deep you were within the books of heav’n ? 

To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace and fan&ities of heav’n, 

And our dull workings. ShakefHenry f < • 

If they had inftrudtions to that purpofe, they might be Li^ 
beft intelligencers to the king of the true ftate of his who e 
kingdom. Eacs J 

They are the beft fort of intelligencers ; for they have a way 
into the inmoft clofets of princes. Hoioc ■ 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers, who ma e 
them acquainted with the converfation of the whole king¬ 
dom. .... Spe£lat ° r ' 

Intelligent, adj. [intelligent, Fr. intelligens, Latin.] 

1. Knowing; inftru&ed; fkilful. . 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern tha 
the more intelligent , as Ariftotle would have it; but t * iere ^ 
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Id. Kqwri govmm™, o»»F » 

above all honefty. . . , 

wit* <* feafons > ** {et forth Mt]m 

Their airy caravan. 

He of times, 

Intelligent, th’ harfh hyperborean ice 

Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 

Cleave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings his way. Rbillips. 

I race out the numerous footfteps of the prefence and in- 
teruofition of a moft wife and intelligent architefl throughout 
all this ftupendous fabrick. Woodward. 

2. Giving information. 

Servants, who feem no lefs, 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shakef. King Lear. 

IntelligeNtial. adj. [from intelligence.] 

1. Confiftingof unbodied mind. 

Food alike thofe pure 
Intelligential fubftances require. 

As doth your rational. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2. Intelle&ual; exercifing underftanding. 

In at his mouth 

The devil enter’d ; and his brutal fenfe, 

His heart or head pofleffing, foon infpir’d 

With ad intelligential. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

Intelligibility, n.f [from intelligible.] 

1. Poffibility to be underftood. 

2. The power of underftanding; intel'eaion. Not proper. 

The foul’s nature confitts in intelligibility Glanv. Scepf 

INTE'LLIGIBLE adj. [intellijbie, Fr. inteUigibilis , Latin ] 
To be conceived by the underftanding; poffible to be under¬ 
ftood. 

We fhall give fatisfaaion to the mind, to ihew it a fair and 
intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 

Somethi:.g muft be loft in all tranflations, but the fenfe will 
remain, which would otherwife be loft, or at leaft be maimed, 
when it is (carce intelligible. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelves, and our 
neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of man¬ 
kind to find out by reafon ; therefore it has pleafed God to ex- 
prefs them in a plain manner, intelligible to fouls of the loweft 
capacity. Watts. 

InteLligibleness. n.f [from intelligible.] Poffibility to be 
underftood ; perfpicuity. 

It is in our ideas that both the rightnefs of our knowledge, 
and the propriety or intelligiblenefs of our fpeaking, con- 

fifts. Locke. 

Inte'lligibly. adv. [from intelligible.] So as to be under¬ 
ftood ; clearly; plainly. 

The genuine fenfe, intelligibly told. 

Shews a tranflator both difereet and bold. Rofcommon. 

To write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a talk more 
difficult than to write of animals. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

Inte'merate. adj. [intemerutu>, Latin.] Undefiled; unpol¬ 
luted. 

Inte'mpfRament. n.f [in and temperament.] Bad confti¬ 
tution. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
and others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Inte mperance. }n.f. [intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, Lat.] 
Jnte'mperancy. f Want of temperance; want of modera¬ 
tion ; excefs in meat or drink. 

Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The fall of many kings. Shakefp Macbeth. 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperancy and all 
kind of incontinency. Hakewill. 

borne, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftroke fhall die ; 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear; that thou may’ft know 
What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Mi/ton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

I he Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs and intemperance, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. ry 

IN F E'MPERATE. adj. [mtefnperant, Fr. intemperatus, Lath/l 

1. immoderate in appetite ; exceffive in meat or drink; drunken- 
gluttonous. 

More women fhould die than men, if the number of bu¬ 
rials anfwered in proportion to that of fickriefles; but men 
being more intemperate than women, die as much by rea- 
lon of their vices, as women do by the infirmity of their 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and phU 0 roph/7id 
Hofe unanfwcrable doubts, which, over thei/cu^s or their 
coffee, they pretend to have againlt Chriftianity ; perfuade but 

e abX u s h man 7 to 7f l,is monev ’ ™ 

abandon h« rev s, and I dare undertake that all their giant- 

,1Ke 0 Ejections fhall vamfh. tenth 
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2. Paffionate; ungovernable; without rule. 

You are more intemperate in your blood 

Than thofe pamper’d animals, 

That rage in favage feudality. . Sbahjfeare* 

Ufe not thy mouth to intemperate fwearing; for therein is 
the word of fin. , Ecduf.^u. .3. 

Intk'mperately. adv. [from intemperate.] 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the Gofpel, by living intemperately or unjuftly ? TilLtfcn. 

2. Immoderately; exceffively. , . 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what is 
intemperately rigid ? Whereas no religion is true that is not 
peaceable as well as pure. Spratt s Sermons. 

Inte'mpeRateness. n.f [from intemperate .] 

1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. ^ Atnjwcrtb. 

InteLiperaTURE. n.f. [from intemperate] Excefs of fome 

quality. 

To INTE'ND. v. a. [intcndo> Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 

The fame advancing high above his head, 

With {harp intended fling fo rude him fmote. 

That to the earth him drove, as ftricken dead ;. 

Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy LJjueen: 

2. To enforce; to make intenfe. 

What feems to be the ground of the aflertion, is the 
magnified quality of this ftar, conceived to caufe or intend 
the heat of this feafon, we find that wifer antiquity was not of 
this opinion. Brown s Tulg. Err. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale. 

T his vis inertiaj is eflential to matter, becaufe it neither can 
be tkprived of it, nor intended or remitted in the fame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter. Chesne. 

Magnetifm may be intended and remitted, and is found only 
in the magnet and in iron. Newton's Opt. 

3. To regard ; to attend ; to take care of. 

This they fhould carefully intend, and not when the facra- 
ment is adminiftred, imagine themlelves called only to walk up 
and down in a white and ftiining garment. Hooker. 

2. 1 o pay regard or attention to This fenfe is now little ufed. 

T hey could not intend to the recovery of that country of 
the north. Spenjer . 

Having no children, {he did with fingular care and tender- 
nefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon's H. VII. 

The king prayed them to have patience ’till a little lmoak, 
that was railed in his country, was over; flighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which neverthelefs he intended feri- 
oufly. Bacon's H. VII. 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might {hare any 
way in the government, while the king intended his pleafure. 

Bacon's Henry V 11 . 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs ! 

Terror of heav’n, though fallen ! intend at home. 

While here fhall be our home, what beft may eafe 

The prefent mifery, and render hell 

More tolerable. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves fufpend ; 

Nought can our wifhes, fave thy health, intend. Waller. 

4. To mean; todefign. 

The opinion {he had of his wifdom was fuch, as made her 
efteem greatly of his words; but that the words themfelves 
founded fo, as fhe could not imagine what th oy intended. Sidn. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body, 
which hath arms and legs, only inftruments of doing, but 
that it were intended the mind fhould employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 

As deeply to effeCt what we intend. 

As clofely to conceal what we impart ? Shakef. R. UL 
The earl was a very acute and found fpeaker, when he 


would intend it. 


Wctton . 


According to this model Horace writ his odes and epods ; 
for his fatires and epiftles, being intended wholly for inftruc- 
tion, required another ftyle. Dryden 

Inte'ndant. n f [French.] An officer of the higheft clafs! 
who overfees any particular allotment of the publick bufinefs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and Onefi- 
crates, hi *intmda>.t general of marine, have both left relations 
of the Indies. A h tl 

Inte/ndiment. n.f [entendement, French] Attention ; Ta- 
tient hearing; accurate examination. Tha word is only to be 
found in Spenjer. v ue 

Be nought hereat difmay’d, 

’Till well ye wot, by graye intendiment , 

W hat woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid Fa 9 uee» 
Wndment. n.f [entendement, French 1 ^ 

1. Intention; defian. J 

•T °/ k m l !° ve to )’°"> I came hither to acquaint you 

Trook f,ch a dT,' ther y °T’'7 7 him fron > his intendment, or 
brook fuch difgrace well as he fhall run into. Sbakehear, 

mote oHrf WOr 7 P 7 ftar ’ pr ° fit ’ ° r fome other faU 

efs within the intendment o! this emblem. L’E/irange. 

To 
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To InteNerate. v. a. [in and tener , Latin.] To make ten¬ 
der ; to foften. Bp. Taylor. 

Autumn vigour gives. 

Equal, integrating, milky grain. Phillips. 

Intenera'tion. n. J. [from inteneratc.] The adof foftening 
or making tender. 

In living creatures the nobleft ufe of nourilhment is for the 
prolongation of life, reftoration of fome degree of youth, and 
intcneration of the parts. Bacon. 

InteNible. adj. [in and tenible .] That cannot hold. It is 
commonly written intenable. 

I know I love in vain, ftrive againft hope; 

Yet in this captious and intenible fieve, 

I ftill pour in the waters of my love. Shakefpeare. 

INTE'NSE. adj. [intenfus , Latin.] 

1. Railed to a high degree ; {trained ; forced ; not flight; not lax. 

To obferve the effects of a diftillation, profecuted with fo 
intenfe and unufual a degree of heat, we ventured to come 
near. Bdyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe, 

The found is {till a comment to the fenfe. Rofcommon. 

2. Vehement; ardent. 

Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intene phrafes. Addfn. 

3. Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 

But in difparity 

The one intenfe ; the other {till remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

Inte nsely. adv. [from intenfe.] To a great degree. 

If an Englifhman confiders our world, how intenfely it is 
heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will cool again. Addifon. 

InteNseness. n.f [from intenfe.] The ftate of being affeded 
to a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or remiflion. 

The water of ttanding fprings and rivers, that fuftains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated more or 
lefs, in proportion to the greater or letter intenfenefs of heat. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Intension, n.f [intenfion, Fr. intenfo , Latin.] The ad of 
forcing or {training any thing; contrariety to remiflion or 
relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againft 
the wind; and likewife do rife and fall with the intevfon or 
remiflion of the wind. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its objed, and 
in the intenfion of degree. ' Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Intensive, adj. [from intenfe.’] 

1. Stretched or increafed with refped to itfelf. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the perfection of 
a man, fo it is infinitely greater than the perfection of an angel; 
and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection of an 
angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfection of 
a man, bccaufe the intenfive diftance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

2. Intent; full of care. 

Tired with that afliduous attendance and intenfive circum- 
fpeCtion, which a long fortune did require, he was not un¬ 
willing to beftow upon another fome part of the pains. Woit. 

Intensively, adv. To a greater degree. 

God and the good angels are more free than we are, that is, 
intenfively in the degree of freedom j but not extenfively in the 
latitude of the objed, according to a liberty of excrcife, but 
not of fpecification. Bramh. againfi Hobbs. 

Inte'nt. adj. [ intentus , Latin.] Anxioufly diligent; fixed 

with clofe application. 

Diftradions in England made moft men intent to their own 
fafety. King Charles. 

When we ufe but thofe means which God hath laid before 
us, it is a good fign that wq are rather intent upon God’s glory 
than our own conveniency. Taylor. 

The general himfelf had been more intent upon his com¬ 
mand. Clarendon. 

They on their mirth and dance 

Intent. Milton. 

Of adion eager, and intent on thought. 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Drydcn. 

Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower con¬ 
cernment, there are none fo enflaved to the neceflities of life, 
who might not find many vacancies that might be hulbanded 
to this advantage of their knowledge. Locke. 

Whilft they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 
they bend all their thoughts to prove or dtfprove fome propo¬ 
rtion that relates to that part, without attention to the confe¬ 
rences that may affed another. Watts. 

Be intent and folicitous to take up the meaning of the 
fpeaker. Watts. 

InteNt. n.f. [from intend.] Adefign; a purpofe; adrift; 
a view formed ; meaning. 

Although the Scripture of God be fto/ed with infinite va¬ 
riety of matter in all kinds, although iCabound with all forts 
of laws, yet the principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties fupernatwral. Hooker. 
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Whereas commandment was given to deftrnv *11 1 
Where the Canaanites had ferved the gods this nre ^ 
reference unto a fpecial intent and p U ?p 0 fe, which 

assay k “ - 

Thofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wivoT 
a yoke of h,s d.fcarded men. Skat. Merry IVivet of IVkZ 
11 urge his hatred more to Clarence; * 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent , 

Clarence hath not another day to live. Shatefp R Tit 
1 here is an incurable blindnefs caufed bv a refol d ’ 
to feet and to ail intents and purpofes, AlNjtnv™ 
his eyes is for the prefent as blind as he that cannot. Smh 
He was a miferable creature to all intents and purpofes. ’ 

This fury fit for her intent {he chofe t * * ablei ' 

One who delights in wars. Dryden ' IF 

The Athenians fent their fleet to Sicily, upon pretence onW 
to aflift the Leontmes againft Syracufe ; but with an intent to 
make themfelves mafters of that ifland. Q r 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent. 

As half to (hew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 

Intention. n J- D intention, French; intentio, Latin.] 

1. Eagernefs of defire; elofenefs of attention; deep thought- 

vehemence or ardour of mind. c * 

Intention is when the mind with great carneftnefs, and of choice 
fixes its view on any idea, confiders it on every fide, and will 
not be called off by the ordinary folicitation of other ideas. Locke. 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the 
inferior powers of the foul, which cannot therein long con¬ 
tinue without pain: it hath been therefore thought good, by 
turns, to interpofe ftill fomewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

m Sh e courfe o’er my exteriors with fuch a greedy inten- 
tion, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning-glafs. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

In perfons poffeffed with other notions of religion, the un¬ 
derftanding cannot quit thefe but by great examination ; which 
cannot be done without fome labour and intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time upon the furvey 
and difeuflion of each particular. South's Sermons. 

2. Defign ; purpofe. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers proceed from laxity of the 
fibres ; in which cafe the principal intention is to reftore the 
tone of the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of being intenfe or ftrained. This for diflindion 
is more generally and more conveniently written intenfion. 

I he operations of agents admit of intention and remiflion; 
but effences are not capable of fuch variation. Loch. 

InteNtional. adj. [intentionel, Fr. from intention ] Defigned; 
done by defign. 

The glory of God is the great end which every intelligent 
being is bound to confult, by a dired and intentional fervice. 

Rogers's Sermons; 

Intentionally, adv. [from intentional.] 

1. By defign; with fixed choice. 

I find in myfelf that this inward principle doth exert many 
of its adions intentionally and purpofely. Halt. 

2 . In will, if not in adion. 

Whenever I am wilhing to write to you, I {hall conclude 
you are intentionally doing fo to me. Atterbury to Pope. 

Inte'ntiye. adj. [from intent.] Diligently applied; bufily 
attentive. 

Where the objed is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to 
have the fenfe intentive and ered. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The naked relation, at leaft the intentive confideration of 
that, is able ftill, and at this difadvantage of time, to rend the 
hearts of pious contemplators. Brown's Vulg. Errom. 

Int'EnivelY. adv. [from intentive ] With application; 
clofely. . 

Intf/ntly. adv. [from intent.] With clofe attention; with 
clofe application ; with eager defire. 

If we infift paflionately or fo intently on the truth of our 
beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous purfuit of all juft, fo~ 
ber, and godly living. Hammond on Fumiamenta i. 

The odd paintings of an Indian fereen, at firft glance, may 
fjjrprife and pleafe a little; but when you fix your eye intern y 
upon them, they appear fo extravagantly difproportioned that 
they give a judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

The Chian medal feats him with a volume open, and rea 
ing intently. . * 

Inte'ntness. n.f [from intent.] The ftate of being intent; 
anxious application. 

He is grown more difengaged from his intentnef on his 0 
affairs. wl \\ 

To INTE'R. *.<?. [enterrer, French.] To cover under ground, 
to bury. 

Within their chiefeft temple I’ll ered t r xj \ T f 

A tomb, wherein his corps {hall be interr d. Shake). Li. 

The evil that men do lives after them; „ r 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakej. jul> ; 

His 
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His body lhall be royally int/rr’J, 

jts *....»... * 

W The beftt'av is to inter them as you furrow peafe. Mart 
Tute'rcalar. a adj. [intercalate, Fr tntercalarts, Latm.] 
St, Inferred out of the common order to pre¬ 
serve the equation of time, as the twenty-mnth of February 
in a leap-year is an intercalary day. # T . 

To Intercalate. t».<r. [intercaler, Fr. intercah, Lat.J To 

infert an extraordinary day. . . . T .* -1 

Intercalation, n.f. [intercalation , Fr. wtercafetpo, Latin.] 
Infertion of days out of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixty-three years there may be loft almoft eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant, or fix fupernumeraries. Brown s Vul.trr. 
To INTERCEDE, v. n. [interceder, Fr. intercede, .Latin. J 

1. To pafs between. , „ . 

He fuppofeth that a vaft period interceded between that ori¬ 
gination and the age wherein he lived. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Thofe fuperfleies refled the greateft quantity of light, 
which have the greateft refracting power, and which intercede 
mediums that differ moft in their refradive denfities. Newton. 

2 . To mediate; to aa between two parties with a view ot re¬ 
conciling differences. 

Them the glad fon 

Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Mi it. Pared. Loft. 

Nor was our blefled Saviour only our propitiation to die for 
us, and procure our atonement, but he is ftill our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in behalf of all true 
penitents. Calamy. 

I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair cri- 
ticks, and your lordftlip may intercede with them on my pro- 
mife of amendment. Dryden. 

Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, al¬ 
though it be only to intercede with God for us, but only the 
fon of God. Stilling fleet. 

Interce'der. n.f. [from intercede.] One that intercedes; a 
mediator 

To INTERCEPT, v. a. [intercepter, Fr. intercepts, Latin.] 

1. To ftop and feize in the way. 

The better courfe {hould be by planting of garrifons about 
him, which, whenfoever he lhall look forth, or be drawn out, 
{hall be always ready to intercept his going or coming. Spenfer. 
Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 

-O, file that might have intercepted thee, 

By ftrangling thee. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Mufter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends, 

March’d towards St. Alban’s t’ intercept the queen. Shakefp. 
Your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If we hope for things which are at too great a diftance from 
us, it is poflible that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progrefs towards them. Addifin's Spelt at or. 

2. To obftrudl; to cut off; to ftop from being communicated. 

Though they cannot anfwer my diftrefs. 

Yet in fome fort they’re better than the tribunes; 

For that they will not intercept my tale. Shakef. Tit. Anclr. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When fwarming o’er the dufky fields they fly 
New to the flow’rs, and intercept the fky. Dryden. 

Behind the hole I fattened to the pafteboard, with pitch, the 
blade of a {harp knife, to intercept fome part of the light which 
palled through the hole. Newton s Opt. 

The direful woes. 

Which voyaging from Troy the vi&ors bore. 

While ftorms vindi&ive intercept the {hore. Pope. 

Interception, n. f [ interception, Fr. interceptio, Lat. from 
intercept.'] Stoppage in courfe; hindrance; obftru&ion. 

1 he pillars, {landing at a competent diftance from the out- 
moft wall, will, by interception of the fight, fomewhat in ap¬ 
pearance diminifti the breadth. Wotton's Architecture. 

The word in Mathew' doth not only fignify fufpenfion, but 
alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation, or interception of breath. Brown. 
Intercession, n.f [ interccjfion, Fr. intercejfio, Lat.] Me¬ 
diation ; mterpofition; agency between two parties; agency 
in the caufe of another, generally in his favour. & 

• Yct J[ ovi ngj indeed, and therefore conftant, he ufed ftill the 
mtercejfion of diligence and faith, ever hoping becaufe he would 
not put himfelf into that hell to be hopelefs, until the time of 
ourbeing come and captived there brought forth this end. Sid 
f,n 1 y c° U S When y0U P ufhM out of y° ur gates the very de- 

Jlwr ° f th , mk t0 front his reven g es with the palfied in- 
eicejfion 0 f fuch a decay’d dotard as you feem to be ? Shaken. 
He maketh mterceffion to God againft Ifrael. R 0 x i 7 

tranfgreflbrs ^ ° f many ’ ^ made hlUrc ^ on fo * the 
S ° rS ’ If liii. 12, 
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me; for I will not hear thee. t h e j r merits and 

To pray to the faints to obtain thj n o ) , Roman 

is allowed and contended for by th^Roman 

Ch “ rC Your hdtrcefm now is needlefs grown; . 3,. 

Retire, and let me fpeak with her alone Dryd. Aui g 
T r.r.'<MiiE. »• f- [intercejje* r, Fr. mtercefir. Tat.] ]V.e- 
N diator- 5 a®ent between two parties to procure reconciliation. 
Behold the heav’ns! thither thine eyefight bend > 

Thy looks, fighs, tears, for mtircgffmn fend. tavja 

On man s behalf, ^ 1 (l 

When we XrhRT’ouTeternal doom from our inUrcefiu 
it willconvince us, that a denial ofChriR is --ban .an 1, 

ToTntTrcha'in. ti.m [inter and chain.] To chain; to link 

together. _ , 

Two bofoms interchained with an oatn; 

So then two bofoms, and a fingle troth. Sbal.tfeare, 

To Interchange, v a. [inter and change.] _ 

1. To put each in the place of the other; to give and take mu¬ 
tually ; to exchange. . 

They had left but one piece of one (hip, whereon they kept 
themfelves in all truth, having interchanged their cares, whi e 
either cared for other, each comforting and counfellmg how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worfe. Sidney. 

I {hall interchange 

My wained ftate for Henry’s regal crown. Shakejpearc - 

2. To fucceed alternately. ^ 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo mightily 
to his fuccour, that, with fome interchanging changes of for¬ 
tune, they begat of a juft war, the beft child peace. Sidne). 
Interchange, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 

Thofe people have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

Howeh 

2. Alternate fucceflion. 

With what delight could I have walk’d thee round? 

If I could joy in ought! Iweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 

The original meafures of time, by help of the lights in 
the firmament, are perceptible to us by the interchanges of light 
and darknefs, and fucceflion of feafons. Holder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firft 
ages after the flood. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Creflid hither. Good Diomede, 

Furnifh you fairly for this interchange. Shak. Trail, andQreffi 
Farewel; the leifure, and the fearful time. 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, , 

And ample interchange of fweet difeourfe. Shakefp. R. III. 
Since their more mature dignities and royal neceflities made 
reparation or their fociety, their encounters, though not per- 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embaflies. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free an acknow¬ 
ledgment, could any thing be expected but a continual inter¬ 
change of kindneffes. South. 

Interchangeable, adj. [from interchange.] 

1. Given and taken mutually. 

So many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments, running through the hands and retting in the power 
of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to argue and convince 
all manner of falihood. Bacon s Off. of Alienation. 

2. Following each other in alternate fucceflion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two Winters and 
two Summers; but there alfo they have four interchangeable 
feafons, which is enough whereby to meafure. Holder. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Teftament we find the in¬ 
terchangeable providences of God, towards the people of ifrael, 
always fuited to their manners. Tillotfin. 

Interchangeably, adv. [from interchangeable.] Alternate¬ 
ly; in a manner whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter¬ 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. Hook . 
This in myfelf I boldly will defend. 

And interclyangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Shakefp. R II 

Thefe articles were f.gned by our .plenipotentiaries, and 
thofe of Holland; but not by the French, although itou<»ht to 
have been done interchangeably ; and the minifters here pre¬ 
vailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one part had figned. n y 

Intercha'ngement. n.f. [inter and change.] Exchange j 
mutual transference. & 

^ A contrad of eternal bond of love. 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings. Shakefpeare. 

Intercipient. 
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InTERci'pibnT. »./ [intercipiens, Latin.] An intercepting 
power; fomething that caufes a ftoppagc. 

They commend repellents, but not with much aftringency, 
unlefs as intercipients upon the parts above, left the matter 
fhould thereby be imparted in the part, JVifeman. 

Interci'sion. n.f [inter and c*do, Lat] Interruption. 

By ceflation of oracles we may unde ilia ml their intereijion , 
not abciffion, or confummatc defolation. Hr own’s Vulgar Err. 

To Interclu'de. v. n. [inter eltdo, Latin.] To jfhut from 
a place or courfe by fomething intervening ; to intercept. 

The voice is fometimes intcrcludtd by a hoarfenefs, or vif- 
cuous phlegm cleaving to the afpera artcria. Holder. 

Interclu'sion. n.f. [tnterclufus, Latin.] Obftrurtion ; in¬ 
terception. 

Intercqlumnia'tion. n.f [ inter and columna^ Latin.] The 
fpace between the pillars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near four of his 
own diameter, becaufe the materials commonly laid over this 
pillar were rather of wood than ftone. Wotton. 

To Interco'mmon. v. n. [inter and common.] To feed at the 
fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that the fpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the rofeid juice of the body, and in¬ 
tercommon with the fpirits of the body, and fo rob them of their 
nourifhment. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Intercommunity, n.f [inter and community .] A mutual 
communication or community ; a mutual freedom or exercife 
of religion. 

Intercostal, adj. [ [intercojlal,F t . inter and cojla, Lat.] Placed 
between the ribs. 

The diaphragm feems the principal inftrument of ordinary 
refpiration, although to reftrained refpiration the intercojlal 
mufcles may concur. Boyle. 

By the affiftance of the inward intercojlal mufcles, in deep 
fufpirations, we take more large gulps of air to cool our 
heart. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Intercourse, n.f. [, mtrecows, French.] 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This fweet intercourfe 

Of looks, and fmiles; for fmiles from reafon flow, 

To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. Milton. 

2 . Communication. 

The choice of the place requireth many circumftances, as 
the fituation near the fea, for the commodioufncfs of an inter- 
courfe with England. Bacon. 

W hat an honour is it that God fhould admit us into fuch a 
participation of himfelf ? That he fhould give us minds capable 
of fuch an intercourfe with the Supreme Mind ? Atterbury. 

Intercu'rrence. n.f. [from inter cur ro, Latin.] Paffage be¬ 
tween. 

Confider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
ihtercurrence of a liquor. Boyle. 

Intercu'rrent. adj. [intercurrens, Lat.] Running between. 
If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whole parts moved placidly before, 
meeting with particles in the iron, altering the motion of its 
parts, and perhaps that of fome very fubtile intercurrent mat¬ 
ter, thofe artive parts prefently begin to penetrate, and fcatter 
abroad particles of the iron Boyle. 

Interde'al. n.f. [inter and deal.] Traffick; intercourfe. 
The Gaulifh fpeech is the very Britifh, which is yet retained 
of the Welfhmen and Britons of France; though the altera¬ 
tion of the trading and interdeal with other nations has greatly 
altered the dialect. Spenfer. 

To INTERDICT. v. a. [inter-dire, Fr. interdico , Latin.] 

1. To forbid; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs’d, through ways 
That brought me on a fudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. v. 

By magick fenc’d, by fpells encompafs’d round, 

No mortal touch’d this interdicted ground. Nickel. 

2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of communion with the 
church. 

An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Aylijfe. 

Interdict. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongft his other fundamental laws, he did ordain the in¬ 
terdicts and prohibitions touching entrance of ftrangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interdict 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil. Milt. P. L. 

Had he liv’d to fee her happy change, 

He would have cancell’d that harfh interdict, 

And join’d our hands himfelf. Dryd. Don Sebaflian. 

2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf meritorioufly againft the pope, in the 
time of the interdict , which held up his credit among the pa¬ 
triots. Wotton. 

Interdiction, n.f. [ interdiction , Fr. inter diClio, Lat. from 
interdict. ] 

i. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
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ngs, 
Booker. 
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> _ Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction , which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton’s Paradife Lnf i ■■ 

2 . Curfe: from the papal intorJiCf. An improper 

The trueft iffiie of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction ftands accurft. Shdelb TU , , 

"E. CT0RY - adj - ]from; "-J 

ToIntere'ss. r v .a. [inierejfn, French.] To coSTT 
ToInterest. [ affert; to give fh a re in. ’ tQ 

The myftical communion of all faithful men is f llr h 
maketh every one to be inter Jfed in thofe precious bleflin 
which any one of them receiveth at God’s hands. 

Our joy. 

Although our laft not leaft; to whofe young Jove 
T he vines of France and milk of Burgundy, * 

Strive to be int'refs'd. Shlkefi. Kir. . Lrn 

To Jove our native country, and to ftudy its benefit and its 
glory, to be intereffed in its concerns, is natural to all men. 

q • • a . , c -A,- Dr y ( Mis /En. Dedicat 
Scipio, reftormg the Spamfh bride, gained a great nation 
to inter ejl themfelves for Rome againft Carthage. /w 
This was a goddefs who ufed" to inter eft herfelf in mar- 

ria flfr (T 1U rr , Addijon on Medals. 

Ill fucceiles did not difeourage that ambitious and intere/hd 

P eo P Ie - , Arbutbnot on Coin: 

To Interest, v.n. To affert; to move; to touch with 
paflion; to gain the affertions: as, this is an interefting ftorv. 

Interest, n.f. [intereji, Latin; intent , French.] ' 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a ferious comprehenfion of that one great intereji 
of others, as well asourfeJves. Hammond. 

There is no man but God hath put many things into his 
pofieffion, to he ufed for the common good and inter eft. Calam. 

2. Influence over others. 

They, who had hitherto preferved them, had now loft their 
interejl. Clawiim. 

Exert, great God, thy ini'red in the fky; 

Gain each kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 

That, conquer’d by the publick vow. 

They bear the difmal mifehief far away. Prior: 

Endeavour to adjuft the degrees of influence, that each 
caufe might have in producing the effert, and the proper agen¬ 
cy and interejl of each therein. Watts. 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation: as, this is a matter 
in which we have intereji. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever intereft or power thinks fit to interfere, it little 
imports what principles the oppoiite parties think fit to charge 
upon each other. Swift. 

’Tis int’rejl calls off all her fneaking train. Pope. 

5. Money paid for ufe; ufury. 

Did he take interejl ? 

*-No, not take intereji ; not, as you would fay, 

Dirertly, int're/t ; mark what Jacob did. Shakefpeare. 

It is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed; paying 
intereji for old debts, and ftill contracting new ones. Aibutbn. 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 

With all fpeed 

You (hall have your defires with 'intereft. Shakefpeare. 

To Interfere, v. n. [inter and ferio, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as never 
to interfere with party difputes in the ftate. Swift. 

2. To clafti ; to oppofe each other. 

If each arts by an independent power, their commands 
may interfere. Smalridges Serin. 

3. A horfe is faid to interfere , when the fide of one of his fhoes 
ftrikes againft and hurts one of his fetlocics, or the hitting one 
leg againft another, and ftriking off thefkin. Farrier s Did. 

Inte'rfluent. adj. [interfluent, Lat.] Flowing between. 

Air may confift of any terrene or aqueous corpufcles, kept 
fwimming in the interfluent celeftial matter. f e ' 

Interfu'lgent. adj. [inter and fulgens, Latin.] Shining 
between. 

Interfu'sed. adj. [interfufus, Latin.] 
between. 

The ambient air wide interfus’d. 


Poured or fcattered 


Embracing round this florid earth. 


Milton. 


Latin ] 


of 


IntpRJa'cency. n.f. [from interjacent, 

1. The art or ftate of lying between. _ . 

England and Scotland is divided only by th .e interjacent^^ 
the Tweed, and fome defert ground. 

2. The thing lying between. a 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, f 
fhoars, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown svuig. 

Interjacent, adj. [interjacent, Latin.] Intervening, ; 
between. # , .« n£ j- 

The fea itfelf muft be very broad, and void of litt.e 1 ^ 

interjacent , elfe will it yield plentiful argument of 
the kingdoms which it fervtth. Through 
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Through this hole objefls that were beyond be feen 

diftin£lly, which would not at all be feen throug ot er [tar 
of the vlafles, where the air was interjacent. Newton s Opt. 
Wrie’ctIon. n.f. [interjection,It. interjeCiio, Latin.J 
^ A part of fpeech that difeovers the mind to befeized or af- 
feaed with fome paffion: fuch as are 

Their wild natural notes, when they would exprefs their 
raffions, are at the bell but like natural interjections, to difco- 
ver their paffions or impreflions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2 . Intervention; interpofition ; a£t of fomethirig coming between j 

aft of putting fomething between. 

Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath, with 
the loud noife which maketh the interjection of laughing. Bacon. 
Interim, n f. [interim, Latin.] Meantime; intervening 
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Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are laii y 

l‘*“o t. 

6 n ThVfairmixtum J h!piaures cTufous to enter intotbe fub- 

iea which it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply into 
our imagination and our memory: theie are two chains which 
zrMnked, which contain, and are at the ibme tmmeo,,- 

IK^ERIOCUTION..*./ [interlocution, Fr. interlocutlo, Latin.] 
i Dialogue; interchange of fpeech. ,. 

The S plaineft and the moft intelligible rehearfal of thepralms 
they favour not, becaufe it is done by interlocution, and with 
a mutual return of fentences from fide to fide, f * 

2 . Preparatory proceeding in law; an intermediate art before 

final decifion. „ r ■ • • 

tKinirc t\rp railed accidental, becaufe fome new mci- 



time. 

I a heavy interim mail fupport^ 

By his dear abfence. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging for her young ones, and in 
this interim comes a torrent that waflies away neft, birds, and 
all. L’Ejlrange. 

In this interim my vimmen afked what I thought. Toiler. 

Interjo'in. adj. [inter and join.] To join mutually; to in¬ 
termarry. 

So felleft foes, 

Whofe paffions and whofe plots have brokb their fleep, 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their iffues. Shakefp. Coriolahus. 

Inte'riour. adj. [interior, Lat. inter letir, Fr.] Internal; inner; 
not outward; not fuperficial. 

The fool-multitude, that chufe by (how, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to th’ interimr. Shakefpeare. 

The groffer parts, thus funk down, would harden and con- 
ftitute the irttcriour parts of the earth. Burnet. 

InterknoN’Ledge. n.f. [ inter and knowledge. ] Mutual 
knowledge. 

All nations have interknowledge one of another, either by 
voyage into foreign parts, or by ftrangers that come to 
them. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

To Interlace, v.a. [entrelajjer, French.] To intermix; to 
put one thing within another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine readings of the 
law and prophets. Hooker. 

Touching reannexing of Bretagne to France, the ambaffa- 
dors declined any mention thereof; but cohtrariwife interlaced, 
in their conference, the purpofe of their mafter to match with 
the daughter of Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done for the 
commonwealth, yet interlacing fome errors, wherewith 
they leemed to reproach him. Hayward. 

Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of rhyme in 
poems as in plays; for the epick way is everywhere interlaced 
with dialogue. Dryden. 

Interla'pse. n.f [inter and lapfe.] The flow of time be¬ 
tween any two events. 

1 hefe dregs are calcined into fueh falts, which, after a (hort 
inter lapfe of time, produce coughs. Harvey. 

To Interla rd, v. a. [entrelardcr, French.1 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to diverfify lean with fat. 

2. To interpofe; to infert between. 

Jefts ffiould be interlarded, after the Perfian cuftom, by ages 
young and old. Carnu. 

3. To diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Englifh 
laws, and a tranfeript of them, though mingled and interlarded 
with many particular laws of their own, which altered the 
feature;; of the original. Hale's Laws of England. 

4. Pbdips has ufed this word very hardily, and probably did not 
underftand it. 

They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of ftrongeft brandy. P/;/W 

Io Lterle'ave. v. a. [inter and leave.] To chequer a book 
by the infertion of blank leaves. 

To Interli'ne. v. a. [inter and line.} 

1 • To write in alternate lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and Englilh one with another, 
he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
niuy then be advanced farther. 6 £ j 0 C f ie 

2. To corrert by fomething written between the lines. 

He cancell’d an old will, and forg’d a new; 

Made wealthy at the fmall expence of fignin^. 

With a wet leal, and a frefh interlining. Dryden's Juven. 

ducinn e ; ; n ^ S a render a ? ntin ! fuf P eaed - theperfon pro- 
^inftrument, theperfon that frames it, and the 

menfs " ^ ° Ut ° f W ° rds contained in fuch inftru- 

R The mufe invok’d, fit down to write, A ^' iPar ^ m - 
Blot out, corrert, and interline. c„ uift 

‘ Correction made 



Intef 

one that talks with another. t . . , 

Sortie morofe readers fhall fihd fault with my having made 
the interlocutors compliment with one another. 

Interlo'cutorv. adj. [interlocutoire,Ex. inter and hquor, Lat.] 

1. Confifting of dialogue. 

When the miiiifter by exhortation raifeth them up, and the 
people by proteftation of their readinefs declare he fpeaketn not 
in vain unto them ; thefe interlocutory forms of fpbech, what are 
they elfe but moft effertual; partly teftifications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 

There are feveral interlocutory difeourfes in the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, though the perfons fpeaking are not alternately men¬ 
tioned or referred to. Fiddes's Sermons. 

2. Preparatory to decifion. 

To Interlo'pe. v.n. [inter and loopen, Dutch, to run. 1 To 
run between parties and intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other ; to traffick without a proper 
licence; to foreftall; to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is defired to leave off this interloping trade, or 
admit the knights of the induftry to their fhare. Tatler. 

Interloper, n.f. [from interlope.] One who runs into buli- 
nefs to which he has no right. 

The fwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more an inter¬ 
loper upon the fpider’s right, than the fpider was upon the 
fwallow’s. L' Efirange. 

Interi.u'cent. adj. [ interlucens, Latin. ] Shining be¬ 
tween. DiCf. 

IVterlude. n.f. [inter and ludus, Latin.] Something plaid 
at the intervals of feftivity ; a farce. 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour attendihg herj 
there muft fometimes be mafques, and revels, andy^r- 
ludes. Bacons Advice to Hi lifers. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariftophanes to perfonate 
him on the ftage, and, by the infinuations of thofe interludes, 
conveyed a hatred of him into the people. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes , which fancy makes ; 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes. Dryden* 

Interlu'ency. n.f [ interluo , Latin.] Water interpofited; 
interpofition of a flood. 

Thofe parts of Afia and America, which are now disjoined 
by the interluency of the fea, might have been formerly conti- 
g uous - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Interlu'nar. \odj. [inter and luna, Lat.] Belonging to the 

Interlu'nary. 5 time when the moon, about to change;, is 
invifible. 6 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter - 
lunary and prenilunary exemptions. Brown. 

The fun to me is dark; 

And filent as the moon. 

When fhe deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave. Milton. 

Intermarriage, n.f. [inter and marriage.] Marriage be¬ 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives another. 

Becaufe the many alliances and intermarriages , as well as 
the perfonal feuds that happen among fo fmall a people, might 
obftrurt the courfe of julfice, they have always a foreigner 
for this employ. Addifon on Italy. 

To Interma rry, v. n. [inter and marry.] To marry fome 
of each family With the other. ^ 

About the middle of the fourth century, from the building 
tflZJ W2S ' aWful f ° r nob ^ and plebeians to 

T officioufl“ E DDLE ' V ' n ‘ U ” ter and meddle ^ To Interpofe 

The praaice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions 
of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign'ftates, and declare them¬ 
felves protects general of Catholics. delate them 

Hayward , 
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There were no ladies, who difpofed themfelves to inter¬ 
meddle in bufinefs. Clarendon. 

1 o Intermf/ddle. v. a. [ entremefer , French.] To inter¬ 
mix ; to mingle. This is perhaps mifprinted for intermelled. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of Bri- 
tomert, and the virtuoufnefs of Belphsebe. Spenfer. 

Intermeddler, n.f. [from intermeddle .] One that inter- 
pofes officioufly; one that thrufts himfelf into buiinefs to 
which he has no right. 

There’s hardly a greater peft to government and families, 
than officious tale-bearers, and bufy inter meddlers. L' Ef range. 

Our two great allies abroad, and our ftock-jobbers at home, 
diredf her majefty not to change her fecretary or treafurer, who, 
for the reafons that thefe officious intermeddlers demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted into the leaft 
truft. Swift. 

Shall faucy intermeddlers fay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allow’d to punifh ? A. Phillips . 

Interme'diacy. n. f [from intermediate.] Interpofition; in¬ 
tervention. An unauthorifed word. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affedled by only the interme¬ 
diacy of the columella. Derham. 

Interme'dial adj. {inter and medius, Latin.] Intervening; 
lying between ; intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the midft of feafts, 
and is a&ive enough without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the intermedial 
fpaces he is careful to drefs it. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Int ■erme'diate. adj. {intermediate Fr. inter and medius, Lat.] 
Intervening; interpofed; holding the middle place or degree 
between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the {horteft vibra¬ 
tions for making a fenfation of a deep violet, the leaft refran¬ 
gible the Iargeft for making a fenfation of deep red, and the 
feveral intermediate forts of rays, vibrations of feveral interme¬ 
diate bigneffes, to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate 
colours ? Newton's Opt. 

An animal confifts of folid and fluid parts, unlefs one fhould 
reckon fome of an intermediate nature as fat and phlegm. Arb. 

Thofe general natures, which ftand between the neareft 
and moft remote, are called intermediate. Watts. 

Interme'diately. adv. [from intermediate.} By way of in¬ 
tervention. 

To Interm e'll. v. a. [ entremefler,Yr .] To mix ; to mingle. 

By occafion hereof many other adventures are intermelled, 
but rather as accidents than intendments. Spenfer. 

Inte'rment. n.f. [ 'interment, French; from inter.] Burial; 
fepolchre. 

Intermigra'tion. n.f fintennigration, Fr. inter and migro, 
Lat.] Act of removing from one place to another, fo as that 
of two parties removing each takes the place of the other. 

Men have a ftrange variety in colour, ftature, and humour; 
and all arifing from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of accefs, mutual intercourfe, and poffibility 
of intermigrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

In terminable, adj. [; interminable , Fr. in and termino, Latin.] 
Jmmenfe; admitting no boundary. 

As if they would confine th’ interminable , 

And tie him to his own prefeript. Milton's Agonijles. 

Inte'rminate. adj. [ interminate, Fr. interminatus , Latin.] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heaps, and found. 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapm. OdyJJ. 

Intermina'tion. n.f [ intermination , Fr. intermino , Latin.] 
Menace; threat. 

The threats and interminations of the Gofpel, thofe terrors 
of the Lord, as goads, may drive thofe brutilh creatures who 
will not be attradled. Decay of Piety. 

To Intermi'ngle. v. a. [inter and mingle .1 To mingle; to 
mix ; to put fome things amongft others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, with readings 
out of the New Teftamcnt, leflbns taken out of the law and 
prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 
feftly known and feen by all men, do grow intermingled with 
good corn. Hooker. 

My lord {hall never reft: 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 

With Caffio’s fuit. Sbakefpeare's Othello* 

Here failing {hips delight the wand’ring eyes; 

There trees and intermingled temples rife. Pope. 

1*0 Tntermi'ngle. v. n. To be mixed or incorporated. 

Inter Ml'ssjON. n. f. [intermiffion, Fr. intermiffio , Lat.] 

j. deflation for a time ; paufe; intermediate ftop. 

Came a reeking poft. 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermiffion , 

Which prefently they read. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I count intermiffion almoft the fame thing as change; for 
that that hath been intermitted, is after a fort new. Bacon. 

The water afeends gently, and by intermiffions ; but it {alls 
continuately, and with force. Wilkins's Dad. 
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The peafants work on, in the hotteft part of the 
out intermijfion. ~ lv Tt- 

2. Intervenient time. ’Locke. 

But gentle heav’n 

Cut Ihort all intermiffion: front to front. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf. cl,, , 

3. State of being intermitted. j >P* 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority of vear* 
and out of their intermiffion do win to themfelves a kind r 
grace-like newnefs Ben. John' 

4. The fpace between the paroxyfms of a fever, or*an v ft 

of pain; reft; paufe of forrow. ^ 15 

Reft or intermiffion none I find. Mihu 

IntermTssive. adj. [from intermit.] Comin» bv fife ! T' 
continual. 0 > * not 

Wounds Iwill lend the French, infteaa of eyes, 

To weep their intermiffive miferies. Shakefp. Henry VI 
I reduced Ireland, after fo man y inter miffive wars,’to a 
perfeft paffive obedience. Howel's England's 7ears 

As though there were any feriation in nature, orjuffitiums 
imaginable in profeffions, whole fubjeft is under no intcrmifhe 
but conftant way of mutation, this feafon is commonly termed 
the phyficians vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To INTERMIT, v. a. [intermitto, Latin.] To forbear any 
thing for a time; to interrupt. 

If nature Ihould intermit her courfe, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the obfervation of her own 
Ia ws. Hooker. 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees; 

Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 

That needs muft light on this ingratitude. Sbakefpean . 

His milled, lafeivious fon, 

Edward the fecond, intermitted fo 
The courfe of glory. Daniel's Civ. War. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts that were once well 
known, would be but the reviving of thofe arts which were 
long before pradfifed, though intermitted and interrupted by 
war. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Certain Indians, when a horfe is running in his full career, 
leap down, gather any thing from the ground, and immediate¬ 
ly leap up again, the horfe not intermitting his courfe. Wilkins, 
Speech intermitted , thus began. Milton. 

We are furniffied with an armour from heaven of firmiiefs; 
but if we are remifs, or fuffer ourfelves to be perfuaded to lay 
by our arms, and intermit our guard, we may be furprifed. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

To IntermiT. v.n. To grow mild between the fits or pa¬ 
roxyfms. Ufed of fevers. 

Intermittent, adj. {intermittent , Fr. intermittens, Latin.] 
Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, Ihort intermittent or fwift re¬ 
current pains do precipitate patients into confumptions. Harv. 

To Intermix, v.a. [inter and mix.] To mingle; to join; 
to put fome things among others. 

Her perfuafions {he intermixed with tears, affirming, that 
{he would depart from him. Hayward. 

Reveal 

To Adam what {hall come in future days, 

As I {hall thee enlighten: intermix 
My cov’nant in the woman’s feed renew’d. Milt. Par.LoJl 
In yonder fpring of rofes, intermix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redrefs ’till noon. Milton. 

I doubt not to perform the part of a juft hiftorian to my 
royal mafter, without intermixing with it any thing of the 
poet. D ryden. 

To Intermix, v. n. To be mingled together. 

Intermixture, n.f [inter and mixtura, Latin.] 

1. Mafs formed by mingling bodies. 

The analytical preparation of gold or mercury, leave per- 
fons much unfatisfied whether the fubftances they produce e 
truly the hypoftatical principles, or only fome intermixtures 0 
the divided bodies with thofe employed. e ’ 

2. Something additional mingled in a mafs. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an intermix ur* 
of levity and folly. Bacon s ^ eT fL- i 

Intermu'ndane. adj. [inter and mundus, Latin.] ou 1 1 g 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. . 

The vaft diftances between thefe great bodies are ca e 
termundane fpaces ; in which though there may be fome u > 
yet it is fo thin and fubtile, that it is as much as nothing. 0t ^ 

InteRMu'ral. adj. [inter, muralis, murus, Lat] 

tween walls. 1. Truer- 

Intermu'tUAL. adj. [inter and mutual .] Mutua , 
changed. Inter before mutual is improper. 

A folemn oath religioufly they take. 

By intermutual vows protefting there, 

This never to r^eal, nor to forfake 

So good a caufe. . D / m ‘ l V'tifi', 

Inte'rn. adj. [ interne , French; internus, Latin.J 

inteftine; not foreign. , /i,„. vs that 

The midland towns are moft flouriffling, wniui pp Qlve l 
her riches are intern and domeftick. INTF'RN^^ 
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INTE'RN AL. adj. [ internus , Latin.] 

x Inward; not external. 

That ye {hall be as gods, fincelas man, 

Internal man, is but proportion meet. M.t. Var.Lofl. 

Myfelf, my confcience, and internal peace. IVhlton. 
Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the {hape, colour, 
and external beauty of things, without regard to the internal 
excellence and virtue of them. L EJlrange. 

If we think moft mens aaions to be the interpreters of 
their thoughts, they have no fuch internal veneration for good 
rules ° Locke. 

2. Intrinfick; not depending on external accidents; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to confider not only the 
internal retfitude of our actions in the fight of God, but whe¬ 
ther they will be free from all mark or fufpicion of evil. Rogers. 

In tern ally. adv. [from internal.'] 


j. Inwardly. 

2. Mentally; intelleflually 
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There never was a time when the interpofition of the nia- 
eiftrate was more neceflary to fecure the honour of ren- 
gj on Atterbury s Sermons. 

Though warlike fucceffes carry in them often the evidences 
of a divine interpofition, yet are they no fure marks of the 
divine favour. Atterbury. 

2. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open rupture, 
had it not been timely prevented by the interpofition of their* 
common protectors. Addifon . 

q Intervention; ftate of being placed between two. 

The nights are fo cold, frelh, and equal, by reafon of the 
intire interpofition of the earth, as I know of no other part of 
the world of better or equal temper. Raleigh . 

She fits on a globe that ftands in water, to denote that fhe 
is miftrefs of a new world, feparate from that which the Rq~ 
; had before conquered, by the interpofition of the fea. Addif. 
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lentally; intellectually. 

We are fymbolically in the facrament, and by faith and the 
fpirit of God internally united to Chrift. . Taylor. 

Interne'cine. adj. [internecinus, Latin.] Endeavouring mu¬ 
tual deftrueftion. 

Th’ Egyptians worfhip’d dogs, and for 

Their faith made internecine war. Pludibras, p. i. 

Interne'cion. n.f [ internccion , French; interned 0, Latin.] 
Maffacre; {laughter. 

That natural propenfion of fclf-love, and natural principle 
of felf-prefervation, will necefiarily break out into wars and 
in'ernecions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Internu'ncio. n.f [internuncius, Latin.] Meftenger between 
two parties. 

Interpellation. n.f. [interpellation, Fr. interpellatio, Lat.] 
A fummons'; a call upon. 

In all extrajudicial acVs one citation, monition, or extraju¬ 
dicial interpellation is fufficient. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To INTERPOLATE, v. a. [interpoler , Fr. interpolo, Latin.] 

1. To foift any thing into a place to which it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in pofleffion of Salamis by another 
law, which was cited by Solon, or, as fome think, interpolated 
by him for that purpofe. Pope. 

2. To renew ; to begin again ; to carry on with intermiffions. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves feems to be 
partly continued and unintermitted, as that motion of the firft 
moveable, partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale. 

That individual hath neceflarily-a concomitant fucceffion of 
interpolated motions; namely, the pulfes of the heart, and the 
fucceffive motions of refpiration. Hale. 

Interpolation, n.f [interpolation , Fr. from interpolate.] 
Something added or put into the original matter. 

I have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin verfes, 
and made fome interpolations. Cromwell to Pope. 

Interpolator, n.f [Latin; interpolateur,Yr.] One that 

foifts in counterfeit pafl'ages. 

ou or your interpolator ought to have confidercd. Swift. 
Interposal, n f [from interpofe.] 
j. Interpofition; agency between two perfons. 

The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury’s command for the 
publication of this mean difeourfe, may feem to take away my 

choice. South's Sermons. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overffladowed fouls may be emblemed by crufted globes, 
whofe influential emiffions are intercepted by the interpofal of 

-j- th m^| h ^et l€ment - , • GW Scepf. 

7° IN EERPOSE. v. a. [interpono, Latin ; interpofer, Fr.] 

1. 10 thruft in as an obftru&ion, interruption, or inconve¬ 
nience. 

What watchful cares do interpofe themfelves 

Betwixt your eyes and night. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Death ready ftands to interpofe his dart. Milton. 

Human frailty will too often interpofe itfelf among perfons 
of the holieft funclion. Sw’ft 

2. I o offer as a fuccour or relief. ^ ' 

The common father of mankind feafonably imerpofed his 
hand, and refined miferable man out of the grofs ftupidity and 
. ft " fua T w k h «einto he was plunged. Woodward. 

- i o place between ; to make intervenient. 

Some weeks the king did honourably interpofe , both 
to give fpace to his brother s interceffion, and to {how that he 
had a confha with himfelf what he fflould do. Bacon 

1 o Interpo'se, v. n. nacon. 

1 * Fo mediate: to aft between two parties. 

2 ' P llt in by way of interruption. 

Bur interpofes Elcuthcrius, this objedion may be made in¬ 
deed almoft agamft any hypothefis. 7 V, 

Interpo'ser. n.f. [fro m interpofe.] 

1 • One that comes between others. 

xt^ ma ^ e hafte; but 'till I come again. 

No bed {hall ere be guilty of my ftay ; 

2 An im bC ivter P°fi r ’ £wixt us tw ain. ShakePeare 

2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. - JP 

' idrplfif 0N ‘ ”' f ~ Fr. interfofaio, Lat. from 

** intervenient agency. 2 


4. Any thing interpofed. 

A fhelter, and a kind of {hading cool 
Interpofition , as a Summer’s cloud. Milt. Paradife Regain'd. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, French; interpreter, Lat.] 
To explain ; to tranflate; to decipher; to give a folution ; to 
clear by expofition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 

Beyond felf-explication. Shakef Cy?nbeline. 

You Ihould be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hanged the chief baker, as Jofeph had interpreted to 
them. Gen.x 1. 22. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that 
could interpret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underftanding, inter¬ 
preting of dreams, and {hewing of hard fentences, and dif- 
folvingof doubts, were found in the fame Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

Hear his fighs, though mute ! 

Unlkilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Inte'rpretable. adj. [from interpret.] Capable of being ex¬ 
pounded or deciphered. 

No man’s face is a&ionable : thefe Angularities are inter¬ 
pretable from more innocent caufes. Collier . 

Interpretation, n.f. [ interpretation, Fr. interpretation Lat. 
from interpret.] 

1. The aft of interpreting; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your’s, 

Which, by th’ interpretation of full time. 

May Ihew like all yourfelf. Shakef. Coriolanus* 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily. 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakep. H. IV. 

2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; expofition. 

If it be obfeure or uncertain what they, meant, charity, I 
hope, conftraineth no man, which ftandeth doubtful of their 
minds, to lean to the hardeft and worft interpretation that 
their words can carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, who pre¬ 
ceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe predi&ions, and the marks 
by which theMeffiah would be difeovered ; and how the Jew¬ 
ish dodfors, who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpreta¬ 
tions of their forefathers. AJdiCnr, 

3. The power of explaining. ^ 

We befeech thee to profper this great fign, and to give us 
the interpretation and ufe of it in mercy. Bacon 

Interpretative, adj. [from interpret.] CoMeded by inter¬ 
pretation. ' 

Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yet when the 
UrCb ^ th e [ e< ? ed that additional bulwork againft hereticks, 

ts&ttsistr bc i "“ d •"ttz 7 

- T th ‘ 5 P^ifion the Almighty interfretalhely fpeaks to him 
world manner: 1 have now P laced thee in a we H formfeed 

Interpreter, n.f. [ interprete , Fr. interpresj hAnf 0 " 0 ’'' 
• An explainer; an expofitor; an expounder. 

What we oft do beft. 

By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd : \vhat worft, as oft. 

Hitting a grofter quality, is cry’d up 

IrTth^hp^ a<a ’ 1, , Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Prelen , both Hebrew and Chriftian Underftood ty -nter- 

moft mens aaions to be the ofS 

2. A tranflator. Locke. 

\VUhZ°l d f °rT d be careful to trans ¥, 

—- ‘ 1 “ 11 S2£5i£tt£S2SXS 
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InteRPU^NCTION. n. f [interpunftio, Fr. interpungo, Latin’.] 
Pointing between words or Sentences. 

INTERRE GNU Ad. n.f. [Lat.] The time in which a throne 
is vacant between the death of a prince and acceffion of an¬ 
other. 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 

Thoufand worfe paffions than poffefs’d 
The interregnum of my breaft : 

Blefs me from fuch an anarchy ! Cozvley. 

He would fliew the queen my memorial with the firft op¬ 
portunity, in order to have it done in this interregnum or fuf- 
penfion of title. Swift. 

Interre'ign. n.f. [interregne , Fr. interregnum, Latin.] Va¬ 
cancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be any interreign or fuf- 
penfion of title. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Interrogate, v.a. [interrogo, Lat. interroger, Fr.] To 
examine ; to queftion. 

To Interrogate, v.n. To afk; to put queftions. 

By his iriftru&ions touching the queen of Naples, it feem- 
eth he could interrogate touching beauty. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

His proof will eafily be retorted by interrogating, Shall the 
adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Interrogation, n.f [ interrogation , Fr. interrogation Lat.] 

1. A queftion put ; an enquiry. 

How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to fan&ity, 
that interrogation of God prefles hard upon them, fhall I count 
them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights ? Government of the Tongue . 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to things inani¬ 
mate; by beautiful digreffions, but thole fhort. Pope. 

2. A note that marks a queftion : thus ? as, Does Job ferve 
God for nought ? 

Interro'gative. adj. [interrogate Fr. interrogates, Lat.] 
Denoting a queftion; expreffed in a queftionary form of u ords. 
Interro'gative. n. f A pronoun ufed in afking queftions : 

as, who ? what ? which ? whether ? 

Interrogatively, adv. [from interrogative. ] In form of a 
queftion. 

Interrogator, n.f [from interrogate.'] An afker of quef- 
trons. 

Inte'rrogatory. n.f. [ interrogatoire, French.] A queftion; 
an enquiry. 

He with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs 
than tliofe under-fellows had Ihewed, began in captious man¬ 
ner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nor time, nor place, 

• Will ferve long interrogatories. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can talk the free breath of a facred king. Shakefpeare. 
The examination was fummed up with one queftion, 
Whether he was prepared for death ? The boy was frighted 
out of his wits by the laft dreadful interrogatory. Addifon. 
Interrogatory, adj. Containing a queftion; exprefting a 
queftion. 

To In jerru'pt. v. a. [ interrompre , Fr. intertuptus, Lat.] 

1. To hinder the procefs of any thing by breaking in upon it. 

Rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He might fecurely enough have engaged his body of horfe 
againft their whole inconftderable army, there being neither 
tree nor bufti to interrupt his charge. Clarendon , b. ii. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly uninter¬ 
rupted, as that of the firft moveable interpolated and inter¬ 
rupted. m Hale. 

2 . To hinder one from proceeding by interpofition. 

Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe; neither in¬ 
terrupt men in the midft of their talk. Eccluf. xi. 8. 

3. To divide ; to feparate. 

Seeft thou what rage 

Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds. 

Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt, can hold. Milton. 
Interruptedly, adv. [from interrupted .] Not in continuity ; 
not without ftoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a groffer liquor, will 
have its beams either refradled or imbibed, or elfe refledied 
more or lefs interruptedly than they would be, if the body ha 
been unmoiftened. Bo y le on Colours. 

InterruPter. n.f. [from interrupt.] He who interrupts. 
INTERRUPTION, n.f. [interruption, Fr. interruptio, Latin.] 
j. Interpofition; breach of continuity. . 

Places fevered from the continent by the interruption of the 

Hale's Original of Mankind. 

2 . Intervention; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as foon as you have given a 
ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the interruption of time 
caufe you to lofe the idea of one part. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

o. Hindrance; ftop ; let; obftru&ion. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O’erbearing interrupt "*, fpite of France. Shakefpeare. 
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This way of thinking on what we read, will be a tub on» 
in the beginning ; when cuftom has made it familiar, it wifi 
be difpatched without refting or interruption in the $dUrlfe\,f 
our reading; L ^ g 

Amidft the interrupt:ons of his forrow, feeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her be com- 
. forted. ^ ^ Addifon's Spelt. N°. 164 

Interscapular, adj. [inter and fcapula, Latin.] Placed be¬ 
tween the fhoulders. 

To Intersci'nd. v. a. [inter and feindo, Latin.] To cut off 
by interruption. 5 

To Interscri'be. v. a. [inter and feribo, Lat.] To write.be- 
tween. ftiCl. 

Interse'cant. adj. [ interfccans , Latin.] Dividing any thin? 
into parts. 

To INTERSE'CT. v.a. [ interfeco , Lat.] To cut; to dividfe 
each other mutually. 

Perfedf and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftand in their po- 
fition of pronenefs, that the oppofite joints of neighbour legs 
confift in the fame plane; and a line defeending from their 
navel interfetts at right angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, it will fomewhat deprefs 
its animated extreme, and inUrfeCt the horizontal circum¬ 
ference. Brown’s Vulgar Rrrours , b, ii. 

To Interse'ct. v. n. To meet and crofs each other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point where thefe 
lines interfeCl. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Intersection, n.f. [interfeClio, Lat. from interfel ?.} Point 
where lines crofs each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to fide \h 
forms of arches, without any interfedion or meeting aloft, 
becaufe the pipes were not oppofite. Wotton's Architecture. 

The firft ftar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athe¬ 
nian, was placed in the very interjection, which is now elon¬ 
gated, and moved eaftward twenty-eight degrees. Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the fame fiirface ; and con- 
fequently muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interjec¬ 
tion of crofs ones. Bentley s Sermons . 

To INTERSPi'RT. v.a. [interfero, Lat.] To put in between 
other things. 

If I may interfert a fhort philofophical fpeculation, the 
depth of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
Intersection, n.f. [from interfert.'] An infertion, or thing 
inferted between any thing. 

Thefe two interfertions were clear explications of the 
apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, which con¬ 
tained an acknowledgement of the unity. Hammond. 

To Interspe'rse. v.a. [ interfperfus , Lat.] To fcatter here 
and there among other things. 

The poftibility of a body’s moving into a void fpace be¬ 
yond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as into a void fpace 
interIperjed amongft bodies, will always remain clear. Locke. 

It is the editor’s intereft to infert what the author’s judg¬ 
ment had rejeHed ; and care is taken to interfperfe thele 
additions in fuch a manner, that fcarce any book can be 
bought without purchafing fomething unworthy ot the author. 

Interspe'rsion. n.f. [from interfperfe.] The ad of Matter¬ 
ing here and there. . . 

For want of the interfperfon of now and then an e egiac 
or a lyrick ode. Watts's Improvement of the Mind- 

Interste'li.ar. adj. [inter zn&Jlellar, Lat.] Intervening - 

tween the ftars. n , 

The interjlellar Iky hath fo much affinity with the ita , 
there is a rotation of that as well as of the ftar. Bacon. 
I'nterstice. n.f [ interjlitium, Lat. interjlice, Lat.J 

1. Space between one thing and another. , 

The fun fhining through a large prifm upon a cpmb' P 
immediately behind the prifm, his light, which paffed t “.S" 
the interlines of the teeth fell upon a white paper: the br > 
of the teeth were equal to their interfiles, and Mven 
together with their inUrftices took up an Mc j^,p 0pl : , ds . 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft parncl« 
which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave vacant lH y gU 
thofe places where they cohered before. 

2. Time between one ad and another. , be 

I will point out the interjlices of time whi jp' X °p {ir( rgon. 
between one citation and another. Ayhjje \ v,. 

Interstitial, adj. [from inpgflice .] _Containing by 

In oiled papers, the interjlitial divilion being v rown . 
the acceffion of oil, becometh more tranfparent flf 

InteRTe'xture. n.f. [intertexo, Latin.] Dive 

things mingled or woven one among another. un jte 

To Intertwi'ne. i V.a. [inter and twine, or twijt.j 
To Intertwi'st. S by twilling one in another. 

Under fome concourfe of fhades, . ., 

Whofe branching arms thick intertwin d nug 1 IC 

From dewr and damps of n.ght his flacker d 

3 




' ■ „ r f intervaile, Fr. intervallum, Latin.] 

^SpTettji [ pil"s ; interftice ; vacuity } fp.ee unoccu- 

Pl Wk™any obftLlX' lC alUhe aC light ^now flopped which 
naffes through anv one interval of the teeth, fo that the .rang 
of colours which comes from thence _ may be taken away, 
and you will fee the light of the reft of the ranges to be ex- 
UU into the place of the range taken -ay^ther^ to 

be coloured. .• » , 

2 Time paffing between two affignanle points. 

The century and half following, to the end of the third 
Punick war, was a very bufy-penod at Rotoe ; the intervals 
between every war being fo fhort. * J ’ 

O Remiffion of a delirium or diftemper. . 

3 ' ^Though he had a long illnefs, confidering the great heat 
with which it raged, yet his intervals of fenfe being few’ and 
fhort, left but little room for the offices .of devotion. Athrb. 

To Intervene, v. n. [ intervenio, Lat. intervene, Fr.J 1 o 
come between things or perfons; to be intercepted ; to make 

inteUV While fo near each other thus all day 
Our tafk we chufe, what wonder, if fo near. 

Looks intervene, and fmiles. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Efteem the danger of an a£fion, and the poffibilities of 
mifearriage, and every crofs accident that can intervene, to 
be either a mercy on God’s part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

Intervene, n.f. [from the verb.] Oppofition, or perhaps 

interview. A word out of ufe. 

They had fome {harper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an intervene .of ;grandees, both 
vehement on die parts which they fwayed. Wotton. 

Interve'nient. adj. [interveniens, Lat. intervenant, French.] 
Intercedent; interpofed ; paffing between. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two 
be molls or half notes. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. N°. 104. 

Many arts were ufed to difeufs new affection: all which 
notwithftanding, for I omit things intervmient, there is con¬ 
veyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king’s pleafure to 
be fwom his fervant. _ Wotton . 

Intervention, n.f. [ intervention, Fr. interventio, Latin.] 

1. Agency between perfons. 

God will judge the world in righteoufnefs by the interven¬ 
tion of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as well as 
the judge of the world. Atterbury's Sermons, 

2. Agency between antecedents and confecutives. 

In the difpenfation of God’s mercies to the world, fome 
things he does by himfelf, others by the intervention of na¬ 
tural means, and by the mediation of fuch inftruments as he 
has appointed. L’EJlrange. 

3. Interpofition ; the ftate of being interpofed. 

Sound is fhut out by the intervention of that laxe mem¬ 
brane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward ear. Holder. 

To Interve'rt. v.a. [interverto, Lat.] To turn to another 
courfe. 

The duke intervened -the bargain, and gave the poor wi¬ 
dow of Erpenius for the books five hundred pounds. Wotton. 

Interview, n.f. [ entrevue , French.] Mutual fight; fight of 
each other. It is commonly ufed for a. formal and appointed 
meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paffions of former enmity 
being allayed, we fhall with ten times-redoubled tokens of 
reconciled love fhew ourfelves each towards other the fame, 
which Jofcph and the brethren of Jo.feph were at the time of 
their interview in Egypt. Hooker. 

His fears were, that the intervinu betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice. Shakefp. henry VIII. 

Such happy intervinu, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loft, fongs, garlands, flow’rs, 
And charming fymphonies, attach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

To Intervo'Lve. 'V. a. [intcrvclvo, Latin.] To involve one 
within another. 

Myfiical dance ! which yonder ftarry fphere 
Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft; mazes intricate, 

Eccentrick, intervolv'd, yet regular. 

Then moft, when moft irregular, they feem. Milton. 

To Interwe'ave. v. a. preter. interwove, part. paff. inter- 
woven, intenuove, or interweaved. [inter and weave.] To 
mix one with another in a regular texture ; to intermingle. 

Then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Par. Loft b. ii 

At laft 

Words interwove with fighs found out their way. Milton. 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
I'V ith ivy canopied, and interwove 

ith flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

r None 

^an fay here nature ends, and art begins, 

-cut mixt like th’ elements, ar.d bom like twins. 


So interweav'd, fo like, fo much the fam . rrfthhn” 

None, this mere nature, that mere art can name. Dc.iha 

The proud theatres difclofe the feene, 

Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, ■ 

And fhow the triumph which their fhame difplays* ry e « 
He fo interweaves truth with probable fiftion, that jre pu * 

3 ^appfaredT vaToclari planted, with iflands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven ^ a thou¬ 
fand little fliining Teas that ran among them. AMjm s bpett. 

It is a confufton of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower-garden, which lie fo mixt and interwavm with one 
another, as to look like a natural wildernefs. _ SpeRat. 

The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent creatures, 
without implanting in their natures a.moft ardent deiire, in¬ 
terwoven in the fubftaitce of their fpintual natures, of being 
reunited with himfelf. Cheyne's Phil. Principles 

I do not altogether difapprove the interweaving texts ot 
feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swifts Mifcel. 

To InterwFsh. v. a. [inter and wijh.] To wifh mutually to 

each other. _ .. 

The venom of all ftepdames, gamefter s gall, 

What tyrants and their fubje&s interwijh. 

All ill fall on that man. ^ Donne . 

Intertable, adj. [intejlabilis, Latin.] Difqualified to make 

a will. , . 

A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous and in- 
tejlable both actively and paffively. Ay life s Par ergon. 

Inte'state. adj. [intejlat, F'r. inteflatus, Latin.] Wanting a 
will; dying without will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes. 

Airy fucceeders of intejlate joys. 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Prefent-punifhment purfues his maw. 

When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, intejlate death. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Inte'stinal. adj. [ intejlinal , Fr. from intejline.] Belonging 
to the guts. 

The mouths of the la&eals are opened by the intejlinal 
tube, affe&ing a ftraight inftead of a fpiral cylinder. Arbuth. 

INTE'STINE. adj. [ intejlin , Fr. intejlinus , Latin.] 

1. Internal; inward; not external. 

Of thefe inward and intejline enemies to prayer, there .are 
our,paft fins to wound us, our prefent cares to diftradl us, 
our diftempered paffions to diforder us, and a whole fwarm 
of loofe and floating imaginations to moleft us. Duppa. 

Intejline war no more our paffions wage, 

Ev’n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 

2. Contained in the body. 

Intejline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

A wooden jack,* which had almoft 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 

A fudden alteration feels. 

Increas’d by new intejline wheels. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Domeftick, not foreign. I know not whether the word be 
properly ufed in the following example of Shakefpeare : per¬ 
haps for moi-tal and intejline fhould be read mortal interne¬ 


cine. 


Shakefpeare . 


Pope. 
The gut; 


Since the mortal and intejline jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us. 

It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 

To thefe intejline difeords put an end. Dryden's Ovid. 

She faw her fons with purple deaths expire, 

A dreadful feries of intejline wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and difhoneft fears. 

Inte'stine. n. f. [intejlinum , Lat. intejline, Fr.] 
the bowel: moft commonly without a Angular. 

The intjlines or guts may be inflamed°by an acrid fiib- 
ftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To IN THRALL, v. a. [in and thrall.] To enflave ; to fhac- 
kle; to reduce to fervitude. A word now feldom ufed at 
leaf! in profe. 

What though I be inthrall'd, he feems a knight, 

And will not any way difhonour me. Shakefp. Henry VI 
The Turk has fought to extinguifh the ancient memory of 
thofe people which he has fubjeaed and inthrall’ d. Raltigh 
Authors to themfelves in all S 

Both what they judge, and what they choofe ; for fo ’ 

1 form d them free, and free they muft remain 

Till they mthrall themfelves. M,lion’s Par. Left, b. ii. 

She foothes, but never can inthrall my mind : 

Why may not peace and love for once be join’d. Prior. 

Inthra'lment. n f. [from inthrall.] Servitude; flavery. 

Mofes and Aaron, fent fw,m God to claim 
His people from inthralment, they return 
With glory, and fpoil, back to their promis’d land. 

Milton's Par. Lojl. 

To 
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I N T 

To Inthro'ne. v. a. [in and throne .] To raife to royalty; to 
feat on a throne. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity inthron'd. 

Shines o’er the reft. Thomfon's Summer , /. 395* 

Intimacy. n. f. [from ultimate .] Clofe familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our friendfhips and Intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

FNTIMATE. adj. f intimado, Spanifh; Intimus, Lat.] 

1. Inmoft; inward; inteftine. 

They knew not 

That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulfe, and therefore urged on 
The marriage. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 221. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the ftrongeft 
bond of laWs. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Near ; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the mount, re¬ 
ceived there his private inftrudlions ; and when the multitude 
Were thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiflion. South's Sermons. 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted. 

United by this fympathetick bond. 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommon. 

Intimate. n. f. [intimado , Spanifh ; intime , French; inti¬ 
mus, Latin.} A familiar friend ; one who is trufted with our 
thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a more equal 
converfe, affign him an intimate whofe intellect as much cor- 
refponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To I'ntimate. v. a. [intimer , French ; intimare , low Latin.] 
To hint; to point out indire&Iy, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti¬ 
mates , may be made a mercury of copper, not of the filver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of limple ideas and fubftances, with the ab- 
ftradl ideas in the mind, intimate fortie real exiftence, from 
which Was derived their original patern. Locke. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

, b Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato. 

_ Intimately. adv. [from intimate.'] 

1 . Clofely ; with intermixture of parts. 

The fame ceconomy is obferved in the circulation of the 
chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts 
of the fluid to which it is to be aflimilated. Arhuthnot. 

. 2. Nearly ; inseparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife from know¬ 
ledge and virtue, and is. that which is more eflential to us, 
and more intimately united with us. Addifon' sSpeft. N\ 219. 

3. Familiarly'; with clofe friendfhip. 

TmtIMa'tio k. n. f. [intimation, Fr. from intimate.] Hint; ob- 
feure or indiredl declaration or direction. 

Let him ftridlly obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations ; ' 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil that pafs in his 
heart. South's Sermons. 

Of thofe that are only probable we have fome reafonable 
intimations, but not a demonftrative certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there are feveral 
little intimations to be met with on medals. Addifon. 

I'ntjme. adj. Inward ; being within the mafs ; not being ex¬ 
ternal, or on the furface ; internal. 

As to the compofition or diflolution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime appli¬ 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs 
over earth. ^igby on Bodies. 

To Inti'midate. v. a. [ intimider, French; in and timidus, 
Lat.] To make fearful; to daftardize ; to make cowardly. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious breaft, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 

INTI'RE. n.f. [integer, Lat. entier, French; better written 
entire, which fee, and all its derivatives.] Whole; undimi- 
nifhed ; broken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly unto the fame 
intire focieties, that for any prince to exercife the fame of 
himfelf, and not either by exprefs commiflion immediately 
and perfonally received from God, or clfe by authority de¬ 
rived at the firft from their confent upon whofe perfons he 
impofes laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. ^ Hooker. 

Inti'RENESS. n.f. [from intire', better entirenejs.] Wholenefs; 
integrity. 

So {hall all times find me the feme: 

You this intirenefs better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with you ftill. 

Tnto. prep, [in and to.] 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual incli¬ 
nation to the?, fite it held, how much more may education, 
being a conftant plight and inurement, induce by cuftom 
good habits into a realbnable creature. . Wotton. 

5 To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 


Donne. 


I N T 

living creature, fafhion the parts, and haying-fitted-them to¬ 
gether, to put into them a living foul. 1 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears aW 
with Wlodward's Hat. Rif 

Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary.tubesj muft 
irritate them into greater conti-adion. Arhuthnot on Aliments 

2. Noting penetration beyond the outfide, or fome adion which 
reaches beyond the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an un 
generous acft. p “ 

2 . Noting a new ftate to which any thing is brought by the 
agency of a caufe. 0 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome lunar 
and fuch like toys put into great words. Bmn 

Compound bodies may be refolved into other fubftances 
than fuch as they are divided into by the fire* 

A man muft jin himfel Unto a love of other mens fins;; for 
a bare notion of this black art will not carry him fofar .'.South 
Sure thou art born to fome peculiar fate, 

When the mad people rife againft the ftate. 

To look them into duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Drydens Pcrfrn. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away his foul 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable milery, with the greateli: 
ferioufnefs to enquire into thefe matters. Tillotfon. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired into com¬ 
pliance by the force of afliduous application. Smalridae. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, they 
naturally fpread themfelves into lakes, before they can find any 
ifliie. Addifon on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not by this 
means colle&ed and brought into one mafs. Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perfon of virtue. Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be always 
frightening and aftonifhing men into an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm.evi¬ 
dence. Atterbury s Sermons. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into atheifm; but it 
is impofliblc he fhould think himfelf into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable, adj. [intolerabilis, Lat. intolerable, Fr.] 

1. Infufterable; not to be endured ; not to be born; having 
any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, cer¬ 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, o'Ur 
load will be as intolerable as it is unreafonable. Taylor. 

His awful prefence did the croud furprize. 

Nor durft the rafh fpeeftator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the fameftudy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the appearing 
long in the fame clothes is to a court lady. Locke. 

From Param’s top th’ Almighty rode. 

Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 

2. Bad beyond fufferance. 

Into'lerableness. n.f. [from intolerable.] Quality of a 
thing not to be endured. 

Into'lerably. adv. [from intolerable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

IntoLerant. adj. [intolerant, French.] Not enduring; not 
able to endure. f 

Too great moifture afFedls human bodies with one clafs 0 
difeafes, and too great drynefs with another; the powjrs 0 
human bodies being limited and intolerant of exceffes. At but). 

To Intomb. v. a. [in and tomb.] To inclofe in a funeral mo 

nument; to bury. f 

What commandment finally had they for the ceremony 
odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, after which cu otn 
notwithftanding our Lord was contented that his own mo L 
precious blood fhould be intembed. Hooker • *• 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s fhame. 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb. Shakejp 
Mighty hero’s more majeftick fhades. 

And vouths intomb'd before their father’s eyes. r ) _ 

To INTONATE. v . a. [ intern, , Lat.] To thunder. ^ 

Intona'tion. n.f [intonation, Fr. from 'm. 

of thundering. . ... 

To Into'ne. v. n. [from intono, or rather from tone, m 0 
French.] To make a flow protrafted noife. 

So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs 
Harmonick twang. * 

ToInto'rt. v. a. [intortuo, Lat.] Totwift; to wrea » 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that fe^arate ff? 
parts of the blood, called animal fpirits ; and a glan _n> 
but a canal varioufly intorted and wound up together. - 
With rev’rent hand the king prefects the gold, 

Which round th’ intorted horns the gilder roll d. , 

To 
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To INTO'XICATE. v. a. [in and toxlcim, Latin.] To in- 

eb T?emte m a a man rU d n r l inketh of the world, the more it tin- 
tJcaletZ and age doth profit rather in the powers of under- 
ftandhw than in the virtues of the will and affeaions. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings*. . 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe. 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 
we have not fecn equall’d, if not exceeded by fome intoxi¬ 
cated zealots? . L . Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil them by en¬ 
deavouring to make them better; and are fo intoxicated with 
an earned defire of being above all others, that they fuffer 
themfelves to be deceived. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to fpintuous 
liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itfelf; 
for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating quality of 


wine. 
Arhuthnot. 

Intoxication, n.f [from intoxicate.] Inebriation; ebriety; 
the a£t of making drunk; the ftate of being drunk. 

That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in ha¬ 
tred‘towards 5 him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per¬ 
kin’s intoxication, who was every where elfe detected. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that befotting intoxi¬ 
cation which verbal magick brings upon the mind. South. 

Intractable, n.f [mtraftabilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.] 

1. Ungovernable; violent; ftubborn ; obftinate. 

To love them who loves us is fo natural a paflion, that 
even the moft intraftable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable ; furious. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxious and more in¬ 
traftable kinds, as well as the more innocent and ufeful, got 
together. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iii. 

Intra'ctableness. n.f. [from intraftable.] Obftinacy; per- 
verfenefs. 

Intra'ctably. adv. [from intraftable.] Unmanageably; ftub- 
bornly. 

Intranqui'lity. n. f. [in and tranquility.] Unquietnefs; 
want of reft. 

Jactations were ufed for amufement, and allay in con¬ 
ftant pains, and to relieve that intranquility which makes men 
impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 

Intra'nsitive. v. a. [ intranfitivus, Latin.] 

[In grammar.] A verb intranfaive is that which fignifies an 
adion, not conceived as having an efteCt upon any objeCt; 
as, curro, I run. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Intransmu'table. adj. [in and tranj,mutable.] Unchangeable 
to any other fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chemifts do affirm quick- 
filver to be intranfmutable, and therefore call it liquor seter- 
nus. Ray on the Creation. 

To Intre'asure. v. a. [in and treafure.] To lay up as in a 
treafury. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 

And weak beginnings he intreafured . Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Intre'nch. 7;. n. [in and trancher, French.] 

1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of what belongs 
to another. 

Little I defire my feepter fhould intrench on God’s fovereign- 
ty, which is the only king of men’s confciences. K. Charles. 

That crawling infeCfc, who from mud began. 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! 

Durft he, who does but for my pleafure live. 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Drydens Aureng. 
We are not to intrench upon truth in any convention, 
but leaft of all with children. Locke. 

2. To break with hollows. 

His face 

Deep fears of thunder had intrench'd, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft, b i 

3* To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched in 
their camp. 

Intrenchant. adj. [This word, which is, I believe, found 
only m Shakefpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors : 
1 he intrenchant air means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
•and clofes upon the fpace left by any body which had pafted 
through it. Hanmer. I believe Shakefpeare intended rather 
to exprefs the idea of indivifibility or invulnerablenefs, and 
derived intrenchant, from in privative, and trencher, to cut • 
intrenchant is indeed properly not cutting, rather than not to 
be cut ; but this is not the only inftance in which Shakefpeare 
confotmds words of adive and paflive fignification.] Not to 
be divided ; not to be wounded ; indiviiible. 
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Ixtre-nchment. »./ [from intrench) Forfcficatior, with a 

Intrepid, adj. [intrude, Fr. intrefidus, Latin.] Fearlefs; 

daring ; bold; brave. . 

Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomfon. 

Intrepi'dity. n.f. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearleflhefs; courage; 

b0l I dl couid not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to walk upon my 

body, without trembling. „ , f ulhv ) m, a 

Intre'pidly. adv. [from intrepid.'] Fearlefly; boldly, uar- 

He‘takes the globe for the feene; he launches forward m- 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. _ Pope. 

Fntricacy. n.f. [from intricate.] State of being entangled; 
perplexity ; involution; complication of fa£h or notions. 

The part of UlyfTes in Homer’s Odyfley is much admired 
by Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies , by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the fubtilty of his behaviour. Addifon* 

INTRICATE, adj. [intricate, Lat.] Entangled; perplexed ; 
involved ; complicated ; obfcure. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per¬ 
haps tedious, perhaps obfcure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

His ftile in writing was fit to convey the moft intricate bu- 
finefs to the underftanding with the utmoft clearnefs. 

Addifon * 

To Intricate, [from the adje<£live.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ufe. 

Alterations of firnames have fo intricated, or rather ob- 
feured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

Intricately, adv. [from intricate.] With involution of one 
in another; with perplexity. 

That variety of fa&ions, into which we are fo intricately 
engaged, gave occafion to this difeourfe. Swift, 

Intricateness. n.f. [from intricate.] Perplexity; involu¬ 
tion ; obfeurity. 

He found fuch intricatenefs, that he could fee no way to 
lead him out of the maze. Sidney , 

INTRIGUE, n.f. [intrigue, French.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfa£iion in which many parties are en¬ 
gaged : ufually an affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vaft defires. Flatman , 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and 
intrigue , .to a rich widow. Addifon s Gurrd. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented vi&orious in .all his 
intrigues. Swift . 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift's MifceU 

2. Intricacy; complication. Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves cannot give 
us the full profpeft of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we 
have much more advantage to know ourfelves, than to know 
other things without us. Hale's Original, of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful 
involution of feigned tranfadtion. 

As thefe caufes are the beginning of the adlion, the oppo- 
fite defigns againft that of the hero are the middle of it, and 
form that difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateft 
part of the poem. Pope. 

ToIntri'gue. v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
form plots; to carry on private defigns. 

Intri'guer. n. f [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue.] One who 
bufies himfelf in private tranfa&ions ; one who forms plots ; 
one who perfues women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, 
and convey their thoughts to one another. Addifon. 

Intri'guingly. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue; with 
fecret plotting. 

^X^NSECAL. adj. [ intrinfecus, Lat. intrinfeque , French. 
This word is now generally written intrinfical, contrarily to 
etymology. ] J 

1. ^Internal; folid; natural; not accidental; not merely appa- 

Thefe meafure the laws of God not by the intrinfecal good- 
nefs andI eqmty of them, but by reluftancy and opposition 
which they find in their own hearts againft them. Tillotfon. 

, , The near and intrinfecal, and convincing argument of the 

, T„H™ f .V? fr ° m , human nature itfelf. Bentleys Sermons. 

2 . Intimate ; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

A\mPjf}w a T” trin k eCal . fociet y wi th Sir John Graham, who 
lm rom marriage, and gave him rather encourage- 
ment to woo fortune m court. Wotton 

Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance intrinfecal with 
him, or at leaft admitted to his melancholy hours. Wotton. 

Intri'nsecally. 
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Intri'nsecally. adv. [from intrinfecah] 

1. Internally; naturally; really. 

A lye is a thing abfolutely and intrinfecally evil. South. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfecally 
and folidly valuable. Prior. 

2 . Within; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lefs he 
{hewed without, the more it wrought intrinfecally. IVotton. 

If once bereaved Of motion, it cannot of itfelf acquire it 
again; nor till it be thruft by fome other body from without, 
or intrinfecally moved by an immaterial felf-adive fubftance 
that can pervade it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsick. ad]. [intr inf ecus , Latin.] 

I. Inward; internal; real; true. 

Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in con¬ 
trariety to the fecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Not depending on accident; fixed in the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftri&ly taken; 
that is, a man’s intrinfick j this, his current value. Grew. 
His fame, like gold, the more ’tis try’d. 

The more fhall its intrinfick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it adds 
little to intrinfick value, yet improves the luftre, and attta&s 
the eyes of the beholder. ' Rogers’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsecate. adj. [This word Teems to have been igno¬ 
rantly formed between intricate and intrinfecaL ] Perplexed ; 
entangled. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 

Too intrinfecate' t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy (harp teeth this knot intrinficate 
Of life at once un,ie. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODUCE, v. a. \introduco , Lat. introduire , Fr.] 

1. To conduct or ufher into a place, or to a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced [peculations may have other 
ways to introduce into their minds ideas of' infinity. Locke. 

2 . To bring fomething into notice or pradlice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall 
introduce a new way of cure, preferving by theory as well as 
practice. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

-An author who fhould introduce a fport of words upon the 
flage, would meet with linall applaule. Bro<fnie. 

To-produce; to give occafion. 

Wbatfoever introduces habits in children, deferves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke on Education. 

To bring into writing or difcourfe by proper preparatives. 
Introdu'cer. n. f [introduCteur , Fr. from introduce.'] 

One who conducts another to a place or perfon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute to my 
lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fupporter, not 
as a teacher. Woitton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the beaftly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately, from their example, 
reftored among us ; but whoever the introducers were, they 
have fucceeded to a miracle. Swift. 

Introduction, n.f [introduction, F r. introduction Latin.] 

1. The a <51 of conducing or ufhering to any place or perfon; 
the ftate of being ufhered or conducted. 

2. The a£tof bringing any new thing into notice or practice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the introduction 
of the liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehe¬ 
mence. Clarendon. 

The preface er part of a book containing previous matter. 
Introdu'ctive. adj. [introduClifi French; from introduce.] 
Serving as the means to fomething elfe. 

The truths of Chrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s philofo- 
phy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s logick; that great in- 
ftrurrtental introduCtive art, that muft guide the mind into the 
former. South’s Sermons. 

Introductory, adj. [from introduCtus, Latin.] Previous; 
ferving as a means to fomething further. 

This introductory difcourfe itfelf is to be but an eflay, not 
a book. B °y le - 

Introgre'ssion. n.f. [ introgreffio, Latin.] Entrance; the 
a£t of entering. 

Intro'it. n.f. [ introit, French.] The beginning of the 
mafs ; the beginning of publick devotions. 

Intromission, n.f [intromiffio, Latin.] 

I. The adl of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffon , or receiving in the form 
of that which is feen, contrary fpecies or forms fhould be re¬ 
ceived confufedly together, which Ariftotlc fliows to be ab- 

Peacham on Drawing. 
All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief 
fa£lors for a general intromijfion of all fe&s and perfuafions into 
our communion, is, that thofe who feparate from us are ftiff 
and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules of our church, 
-and that therefore they fhould be taken away. South. 


imagination. 

Introve'nient. 


2. [In the Scoitifh law.] The aa of intermeddling with another’ 
effe&s : as, he fhall be'brought to an-account for his inttomiflioir 
•with fuch an efiate. 

To Intromit, v. d. [iniromiito, Latin.] To lend In; t0 j 
in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium by which 
any thing enters. 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold to thofe j n 
the room. Holder’s Elements of Speech 

Tinged bodies and liquors reflect fome forts of rays, and 
intromit or tranfmit other forts. Newtm’) Ott 

To Introspe'ct. v. a. [introfpeClusMdCm.] To take a view 
of the infide. 

Introspection, n.f [from introfpeCi.] A view of the in¬ 
fide. 

The a&ings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way 0 f 
reflect ion or introjpeCtim of themfelves, are difcernible bv 
man. _ Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an introfpedion into my own mind 
and into that idea of beauty which I have formed in* my own 

Brfien. 

adj. [intro, and venio, Latin.] Entering; 

coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufted and obfeured 
from the commixture of introvenient nations, either by com¬ 
merce or conqueft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To INTRUDE, v.n. [intrudo, Latin ] 

1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to enter 
without invitation or permiftion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. -Shakefp. 
Thejewifh religion was yet in pofleffion; and therefore that 
this might fo enter, as not to intrude , it was to bring its war¬ 
rant from the fame hand of omnipotence. South. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendfhip 
Intrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe’s Ja. Shore. 
Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we-fhun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold them, s Watts. 

2. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding into thofe 
things which he hath not feen by his flefhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

To Intru de, v. a. To force without right or welcome. 

Not to intrude one’s felf into the myfteries of government, 
which the prince keeps fecret, is reprefented by the winds {hut 
up in a bull hide, which the companions *of .Ulyffes would 
needs be fo foolifti as to pry into. Pope. 

IntrUder. n.f. [from intrude.] One who forces himfelf 
into company or affairs without right or welcome. 

And the hounds 

Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andronicus. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave! 

Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shakefpeare. 
They were but intruders upon the pofieflion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thofe lands were the 
rightful inheritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder , never learn 
To know your bafket, and your bread difeern ? Dryden. 
She had feen a great variety of faces : they were all Grangers 
and intruders , fuch as {he had no acquaintance with. Locke. 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms agairm every 
new intruder into the world of fame. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

IntrUsjon. n.f. [intrufion, French; intrufio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of thrufting or forcing any thing or perfon into any 

place or ftate. . 

It muft raife more fubftantial fuperftru&ions, and fall upo 
very many excellent ftrains, which have been juftled o / 
the intrufions of poetical fi&ions. Brown’s Vulgar Pf ou j. s ' 

The feparation of the parts of one body. Upon them ruj 
of another, and the change from reft to motion upoUmpu^ 
and the like, feem to have fome connexion. 0 ‘ 

2 . Encroachment upon any perfon or place; unweco 
trance ; entrance without invitation or permiifion. 

1 think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you j 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this un ^ 
intrufion ; for they fay, if money go before, all 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill ., 

With foath’d intrufion. . Milton', ParadfM- 

How’s this, my fon ? W hy this mtrufin { 

Were not my orders that I fhould be private. JddJ-^ 
tio I mayclofe, after lb-long » 

3. Voluntary and uncalled undertakingof an ^ her t0 my 

3 It will be faid, I handle an art no way^uitable 

employment or fortune, and fo ftand charge pj/otion . 

T.tasss- [.—./.j 

to Charge with* any fecret commilfion, or thing 0 

Never 
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rr- • ftt, liad a folicitous care for the payment of his debts; 

hv fortune to the pow’rs, above. Dryden r Juven. 
A% no^ the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 
Tn Rome’s defence, intrufied to our care. J _ 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to Jrujl it to the hands of his confidant. Arbuthnot. 
n. f. [intuitus , intueor , Latin.J 

I Si^ of any thing, Ufed commonly of mental v.ew; im- 

me lfour ratlonudging. St. Paul had furelypaffed for a moft 

m ahcious perfecutor “whereas God faw he did it ignorantly m 

unbelief, and upon that intuition had mercy on him. 
unuenei, u 1 Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare Ample 
’intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are called felf- 
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Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province ofphi^ 


1. Knowledge not obtained by deduflion of reafon, but in- 
ftant'aneoufly accompanying the ideas which are its object. 

All knowledge of caufes is dedutfive; for we know none 
bv Ample intuition , but through the mediation of their effeds; 
for the caufalitv itfelf is infenfible. _ . . Ghmu. Scepf 

Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. bouilj. 

lie their Angle virtues did furvey. 

By intuition in his own large breaft. „ Dryden. 

IntuTtive. adj. [intuitivus , loVvLatin; intuitf, French.] 
j. Seen by the mind immediately without the intervention of 

reafon. c 

Immediate perception of the agreement or disagreement ot 
two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we fee their agreement or difagreement; this therefore is called 
intuitive knowledge. _ _ Locke. 

Thofe lofty flights of thought, and almoft intuitive perception 
of abftrufc notions, thofe exalted difeoveries of mathematical 
theorems, we fometimes fee exiftent in one and the fame 
perfon. Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfion of things 
not feen, endeth with the intuitive vifion of God in the world 
to come. ‘ Hooker. 

3. Having the power of difcbvering truth immediately without 
ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoftly or immaterial natures, as fpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive iftteilediial jud^nreM, concerning the 
aftiiable beauty and high goodnefs of that objed, which, with 
unfpeakable joy and delight, doth fet them oil work. Hooker . 
The foul receives 

Difcurfive or intuitive. Milton . 

Intuitively, adv. [intuitivement , French. J Without deduc¬ 
tion of reafon; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith unfeigned, who 
can pronounce, faving only the fearcher of all mens hearts, 
who alone intuitively &ol\\ know in this kind who are his .Hook. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively, does not 
want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

Intumescence. \ n.f [jinliimefcence, French; intumcfco, Lat.] 
Intume'scency. ) Swell; tumour; the ad or ftate of fwelling. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, as they are more hardly or eafily moved, they varioufly 
begin, continue, or end their intumefcencies. Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefadion and intu- 
mefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting it into very great 
commotions, and at the fame time making the like effort upon 
the earth, occafions an earthquake: Woodward’s Nat. Hi/lory. 
Inturge'scence. n.f. [in and turgefco , Latin.] Swelling; 
the ad or ftate of fwelling. 

Not By attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but intur- 
gefcencies caufed firft at the bottom, and carrying the upper 
part of it before them. Brown’s ^Vulgar Err. 

InTu se. n. f. [intufus, Latin.] Bruife. Spenfer . 

To Intwi'ne. v. a. [in and twine.] 

1. To twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfc, yet intwined with a true, that 
the fouls of men do never perifh* abated the fear of death in 

r , . Hooker. 

2. 1 o incompals by circling round it. 

The veft and veil divine, 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. Drvdeh. 
To INVADE, -y. *. [invado, Latin.] ^ 

L To attack a country; to make an hoftile entrance. 

He will invade them with troops. Hab. iii. 16. 

Should he invade^ any part of their country, he would footi 
lee that nation up in arms. Knolles. 

With dang’rous expedition they invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault. Milton 

Thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’rs fhall heav’n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean - in her {hade. Dryden s JBn. 


Dryden . 


In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring fhips, and men prophane. 

Invade th’ inviolable main, 
o To stfTrk • to aflail; to aftault; 

There fhall be fedition among men, and invading o ne ano¬ 
ther ; they {hall not regard their kings. . * EJ&rZY* 1 “ 

Thou think’ft ’tis much, that this contentions ftoini 
Invades us to the fkin ; fo ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix d, - 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To violate with the firft a& of hoftility; to attack, not de- 

fCrid ’Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made; 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. uryaen. 

Inva'der. n. f. [from inuado, Latin.] , 

1. One who enters with hoftility into the poffeffions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure, 
neither durft they, as invaders, land in Ireland. Bacon. 

Their piety . 

In {harp conteft of battle found no aid , 

Again ft invaders. Milton s Paradifi Lofi. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ferves only to 
embroil and confume the facrilegious in vaders. Decay of Piety. 
Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos’d to all invaders. Denham’s Sophy. 
The country about Attica was the moft barren of any iii 
Greece, through which means it happened that the natives 
were never expelled by the fury of invaders. _ Swift . 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain ftand ; 

Nor dread the bold invader’s hand. Prior • 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join* 

To call the fair invader in ; 

My darling favourite inclination, too. 

All, all confpiring with the foe. Granville. 

2 . An aflailant. 

3. Encroacher; intruder. 

The fubftance thereof was formerly comprifed in that un¬ 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the 
repelling and preventing heretical invaders. Hammond. 

Invale'scence. n.f. [invalefco, Latin.] Strength; health; 

force. Diet. 

INVA'LID. adj. [invalide, Fr. invalidus', Latin.] Weak; of 
no weight or Cogency. 

But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to {hew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Miltcno 

To Invalidate, v. a. [from invalid.] To weaken; to de¬ 
prive of force or efficacy. 

To invalidate fuch a confequence, fome things might be 
fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle. 

Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
fcore of witneffes of the falfhood of his miftrefs, and it is ten 
to one but three kind words of her’s fhall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. Locke. 

Invalid, n.f. [Fr. ] One disabled by ficknefs or hurts. 
What beggar in the invalidcs , 

With lamenefs broke, with blindnefs fmitten, 

Wifh’d ever decently to die ? . Prior 9 

Invalidity, n.f. [in and validity ; invalidity French.] 

1. Weaknefs ; w«nt of cogency. 

2 . Want of bodily ftrength. This is no Englifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work fhould be idle ; and 
that none who could ri$t work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity , 
fhould want. Temple. 

Invaluable, adj. [in and valuable.] Precious above eftima- 
tion; ineftimable. 

The faith it produced would not be fo free an a& as it 
ought, to which are annexed all the glorious and invaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury. 

va'riable. adj. [in &nd variarus, Lat. invar labile, Fr. J 
Unchangeable; conftant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought beft to determine thefe alterations by fome 
known and invariable figns, and fuch did they conceive the 
rifing and fetting of the fixed ftars. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

1 he rule of good and evil would not then appear uniform 
and invariable, but would feem different, according to mens 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterburv 

Invariable ness, n.f [from invariable.] immutability- 
conltancy. 3 y 

W-*- adv. [from invariable.'] Unchangeably; cori- 

He, who fleers his courie invariably by this rule, takes the 
fureft way to make all men praife him. Jt'urbur. 

Inva sion. n.f. [mvafin, French; invafi, Latin ] 

1. Hoftfie entrance upon the rights or poffeffions of another; 
holtile encroachment. 

c made an mvafion upon the Cherethites. 
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I N V 

Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every invafion 
that fin makes upon innocence, and that muft render the firft 
entrance and admiffion of fin uneafy. South's Serums. 

The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar. 

Of arm’d invafion , and embrace the war. Dryd. Ain. 

William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
1060, which means this; that taking the duration from our 
Saviour’s time ’till now, for one intire length of time, it 
(hews at what diftance this invafion was from the two ex- 
tremes. _ Locke. 

2. Attack of an epidemical difeafe. 

What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafion and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthnot. 

Inva'sive. adj. [from invade .] Entering hoftilely upon other 
mens poffeffions; not defenfive. 

I muft come clofer to my purpofe, and not make more in- 
vafiive wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence of my country. Dryden. 

Let other monarchs, with invafive bands, 

LefTen their people, and extend their lands; 

By gafping nations hated and obey’d, 

Lords of the defarts that their fwords had made. Arbuthnot. 

Inve'ctive. n. f. [inveClive, Fr. inveCfiva , low Lat.] A cen¬ 
tre in fpeech or writing ; a reproachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferveGod as they ought, but being 
not fo (kilful as to unwind themfelves, where the fnares 
of glofing fpeech do lie to entangle them, are in mind not 
a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter iriveClives againft 
that which this church hath taught them to reverence as holy, 
to approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful for the exer- 
cife of Chriftian duty. Hooker. 

So defp’rate thieves, all hopelefs of their lives. 

Breathe out invectives ’gainft the officers. Shakef. H. VI. 
Calling oft the refpedt fit to be continued between kings, 
even when their blood is hotteft, he fell to bitter inveClive s 
againft the French king. Bacon's H. VII. 

Whilft we condemn others, we may indeed be in the 
wrong; and then all the invedives we make at their fuppofed 
errours, fall back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay of Piety. 

If we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the world, 
for an inveffitve, ’tis certain that ’tis almoft as old as verfe. 

Dryd. Juv. Dedication. 

Inve'ctive. adj. [from the noun. J Satirical; abufive. 

Let him rail on ; let his inveClive mufe 
Have four and twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 

Inve'ctively. adv. Satirically; abufively. 

Thus mqft inventively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea and of this our life; fwearing that we 

Are mcer ufurpers, tyrants. Shakefpeare. 

To INVETGH. v. a. [ inveho , Latin.] To utter cenfure or 
reproach. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

He inveighs feverely againft the folly of parties, in retaining 
fcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuthnot. 

In ve'ighlr. n.f. [fsom inveigh.] Vehement railer. 

One of thefe inveighers againft mercury, in a courfe of 

* feven weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in the face. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To INVEIGLE, v. a. [. invogliare , Ital. Minfhew ; aveugler , 
or enaveUgler , French, Skinner and Junius.'] To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheeze; to allure; to feduce. 

Moft falfe Duefla, royal richly dight, 

That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight, 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily (kill, 

Too falfe and ftrong for earthly (kill or might. Fa. £)ucen. 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. Shakejpeare. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells, 

To inveigle and invite th’ unwary fenfe 

Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 

Both right able 

T’ inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amongft 
the creatures, were defigned to exalt our conceptions, not in¬ 
veigle or detain our paffions. Boyle. 

I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are inveigled into the 
gout by the ufe of too much drinking. Temple. 

The inveigling a woman, before (he is come to years of dis¬ 
cretion, fhould be as criminal as the feducing of her before 
(he is ten years old. Spectator. 

InveTgler. n.f. [from inveigle.] Seducer; deceiver; allurer 
to ill. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
the prince clapt him up as his inveigler. Sandys. 

To INVE'NT. v. a. [inventer , French; invenio , Latin.] 

1. Todifcover; to find out; to excogitate; to produce fome¬ 
thing not made before. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it hath 
in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, may 
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himfelf hVmUi ° f men ’ bUt muft be received God 

By their count, which lovers books invent 
The fphere of Cupid forty years contains. ’ 0. , 

Matter ol mirth enough, though there were none ^ 
She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. Fa 
fick ° e t0 thCm ' inVent t0 themfelves inftruments of 

We may invent -^bios vi. 5. 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies; 

In the motion of the bones in their articulations, a twlfln 
liquor is prepared for the inundion of their heads • b 
which make up the moft apt mixture, for this ufe, that’canV 
invented or thought upon. d c 

Ye (kilful mafters of Machaon’s race, 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 

By manag d fire and late invented eyes. Blackmor 

But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented ,, all enjoy’d. 1 breech 
The (hip by help of a ferew, invented by Archimedes, was 
launched into the water. 

2. 1 o forge; to contrive falfely $ to fabricate. 

I never did fuch things as thofe men have malicioufly in¬ 
vented againft me. Sufati.M. 

Tere is a itrange figure invented, againft the plain fenfe of 

T eW r° rdS ‘ , , , . 

3. I o feign ; to make by the imagination. 

I would invent as bitter (earthing terms, 

With full its many figns of deadly hate, 

As lean-fac’d envy in her lothfome cave. Shakefpeare. 
Hercules’s meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firft dawnings 
of philofophy. Addifin’s Spectator. 

4. To light on ; to meet with. 

Far oft' he wonders what them makes fo glad: 

-Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they did invent , 

Or Cy'bel’s fr ah tick rites have made them mad. Spenfer. 

Inve / nt tR. n.f. [from inventeur, French.] 

J. One who produces fomething new; a devifer of fomething 
not known before. 

As a tranflator, he was juft; as an biventer , he was 
rich. Girth. 

2. A forger. 

Invention, n.f ['invention , French; invent to, Latin.] 

1. Fidlion. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! Shakef. H. V.Prol. 

By improving what was writ before. 

Invention labours lefs, but judgment more. Rofcommon. 
Invention is a kind of mufe, which, being poffefled of the 
other advantages common to her fillers, and being warmed 
by the fire of Apollo, is railed higher than the reft. Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer is 
invention. Pope. 

2. Difcovery. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con¬ 
vey it into the mouth, which are of a late invention , and called 
duCtus falivales. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Excogitation ; aft of producing fomething new. 

Mine is th’ invention of the charming lyre; 

Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers I infpire. Dryden. 

4. Forgery. 

We hear our bloody coufins, not confefting 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With ftrange invention. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou can’ft accufe, _ 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry V . 

5. The thing invented. 

The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornaments t an 
artificial inventions. 

Th’ invention all admir’d ; and each how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs’d, fo eafy it feem’d 
Once found, which yet unfound moft would haye thoug 
Jmpoffible. Milton's Farad. UJU 

Inve'ntive. adj. [inventif Fr. from invent.] Qriick_at c o n ' 
trivance; ready at expedients'; having the power of n ion* 
Thofe have the inventivefi heads for all purpofes, Rndrou 
eft tongues in all matters. Afcha'm s Schco ma _ 

As he had an inventive brain, fo there never lived any 
that believed better thereof, and of himfelf. aei & 

Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, » 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. 

That inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew 
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Dryden. 


The fleeping guardians of the caftle flew. 

The inventive god, who never fails his part? - fjrvden . 

Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart 


Investor, n.f. [ inventor , Latin ] 

, A finder out of fomething new. 

We have the ilatue of your Columbus, that d,(covered. the 

Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of (hips: your Monk, that was 
Che inventor of ordnance, and of gunpowder. Bacon. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that poliffi lifo-j inventors rare, _ 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton's Paradife Lofi. 

Th’ invention all admir’d, and each how he 

To be the inventor mifs’d. Milton. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor and inventor, and the reader led into a belief that they 
Were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue? Alterb. 

2 . A cont^ver ; a framer. In an ill fenfe. 

I/i this upfhot, purpofes miftook, 

Fall’n on th’ inventors heads. Shakef Hamlet. 

In vent c/r I a ley. adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps inven- 
to-ial.] In manner of an inventory. 

To divide inventorially,- would dizzy the arithmetick of 
memory. Shakefpeare s Hoinlct. 

INVENTORY, n.f [invent air e, French ; inventarium, Latin.] 
An account or catalogue of moveables. 

I found, 

Forfooth, art- ihvehtory, thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of his plate. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

The leanriefs that affii&s us, the objed of our mifery, is 
as an inventory to particularize their abundance: our fufterings 
is a gain to them. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Whoe’er looks, 

For themfelves dare hot gh, o’er Cheapfide books, 

Shall firfd their wardrobe’s inventory. Donne. 

It were of much confequence to have fuch an inventory of 
nature, wherein, as oh the one hand, nothing (hould be 
wanting, fo nothing repeated on the other. Grew s Mufeeum. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the inventory 
of their goods and chattels; and it is ufual, when a man fells 
a bale of filk, to tofs half a dozen women into the bar¬ 
gain, Spectator. 

He gaVe me an inventory of her goods and eftate. Spectator. 

To Fnventory. v. a. [inventorier, P r.] To regifter; to place 
in a catalogue. 

I will give out divers fchedules of my beauty: it (hall be in- 
ventOried, and every particle and utehfil labell’d to my will. 

Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of the rieheft 
pofTeffion^ : the philofopher thought friends were to be inven¬ 
toried as well as goods. Gov. of the Tmgue. 

Inve'ntre£s. n. J\ [inventrice, Fr. from inventor.] A female 
that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinue of lefier trades, hiftoryand 
tradition tell us when they had their beginning; and how many 
of their inventors and inver.treffes were deified. Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of thfe vocal frame: 

The fvveet enthufiaft, from her facred (lore, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 

Inverse, adj. [inverfi, Yr. inverfus , Latin.] Inverted ; reci¬ 
procal : oppofed to direct. It is To called in proportion, when 
the fourth term is fo much greater than the third, as thefecond 
is lefs than the firft ; or fo much lefs than the third as the fe- 
cond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of matter with a 
force, which is always in a dire& proportion of the quantity 
Ot matter, and an inWife duplicate proportion of the dif¬ 
tance. Garth 

In ve rsi on, n.f [ inverfion , Fr. inverfio, Latin.] 

1. jUiange of order or time, fo as that the laft is firft, and firft 

If he fpeaks truth, it fe upon defign, and a fubtle inverfion 
of the preceptor God) to do good that evil may come of it. 

, - a , . „ Brown's Pulg. Errours. 

l r nr in j y f ion an of parliament; your 

ordftip f„ft. figned it, and then it was faffed amongft 
the lords and commons. jy f 

the r °° m ° f the 

■ tTtliat which was befdte. t0 ^ melh ° d ° r 0rte 

With fate inverted, (hall I humbly woo ? 

And feme proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 

1 ray accept me, and forget my fcorn ? 


A(k not the caufe why fullen Spring 


Waller. 


2. 


So lohg delays her flow’rs to bear. 

And Winter (forms invert the vear. n r ; 

toHaer'° ry D “. it 1 ' h i?g«flhntial, and invert times a'nd 

To^teSt" 8 W thC m ° ft afeain S ‘‘S'' 1 - W °'"- 


3 : 



Yes, every poet is a fool; 

By demonftration Ned can (how it: 

a PP)’? could Ned’s inverted rule 
J ryve every fool to be a poet. p • 

fteaVof'Ti’ «T":: lt0 , an0ther channe > s to imbezzle. 7 nl 
convert or mtirvert is now commonly ufed. 


Solyman charaed him bitterly with inverting his treafaies to 
his own private ufe, and having fecret intelligence with his 
enemies. WVt Hijhry of the Turks 

Inve'RTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.} In contrary or reverfe 

^Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window 

of a darkened room, we have a pretty landflcipof the objeits 

abroad, hmrudly painted on the paper, on the back ot the 

Derbam s PbyJico-Theology.' 

To Inve'st. v. a. [invcjlir, Fr. hmeflio, Latin..] 

1. To drcfs; to clothe; to array. When, it has two accufa- 
tives it has in or with before the thing. 

Their gefture fad, 

lnveft in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon, r 

So many horrid ghofts. Sbah/f. Henry V. 

Thou with a mantle didft invefi 
The riling world of waters. Milton . 

Let thy eyes (hine forth in their full luftre ; 

Invefi them with thy lovelieft fmiles, put on 

Thy choiceft looks. Denham s Sophy. 

2 . To place in poffeffion of a rank or office. 

When we fantftify or hallow churches, that which we do is 
only to teftify that we make places of publick refort, that we 
invefi God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from 
common ufes. Hooker. 

After the death of the other archbilhop he was invefted in 
that high dignity, and fettled in his palace at Lambeth. Claren. 

The & pra<ftice of all ages, and ail countries, hath been to do 
honour to thofe who are inue/ied with publick authority. Alter. 

3. To adorn ; to grace. 

Honour muft, 

Not accompanied, invefi him only ; 

But figns of noblenef3, like ftars, (hall (hine 

On all defervers. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The foolifli, over-careful fathers for this engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invefi 

Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Shakefpeare. 

Some great potentate, 

Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 

Invefis him coming. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found fuch an inequality between man and 
man, as there is between man and bead, or between foul and 
body, it invefieth a right of government. Bacon. 

5. To inclofe; to furround fo as to intercept fuccours or provi- 
fions : as, the enemy invefied the town. 

Inve'stient. adj. [invejliens, Latin.] Covering; clothing. 
The (hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this (and, which, 
when cortfolidated and freed from its invefiient (hell, is of the 
fame (hape as the cavity of the (hell. Woodward. 

Inve'stigable. adj. [from invefiigate.] To be fearched out; 
difcoverable by rational difquifition. 

Finally, in fuch fort they are invefiigable , that the know¬ 
ledge of them is general; the world hath always been ac¬ 
quainted with them. Hooker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good before a greater, the 
greatnefs whereof is by reafon invefiigable , and may be 
known. Hooker . 

To INVESTIGATE, v. a. [invefiigo, Latin.] To fearch 
out; to find out by rational difquifition. 

Invefiigate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs for articulation. Holder of Speech. 

From the prefent appearances invefiigate the powers and 
forces of nature, and from thefe account for future obforva- 
tions - . . Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Investigation, n.f. [invefi igati on, Fr. invefiigatio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of the mind by which unknown truths are dis¬ 
covered. 

Not only the invefiigation of truth, but the communication 
of it alfo, is often pradifed in fuch a method as neither aoree« 
precifely to fynthetick or analytick. Watts. 

Progreffive truth, the patient force of thought 
Invefiigation calm, whofe filent powers 

Command the world. Thomfsn’s Summer 

2. Examination. 

\ our travels I hear much of: my own Ihall never more be 
m a ftrange land, but a diligent invefiigation of my own terri¬ 
tories: I mean no more tranfiations, but fomething domeftick 
fit for my own country. p° ,!T v 

Inve'stiture. n.f. [French.] P ‘ *° Sw, f U 

nlfice riSht ° f S ' Ving P ° ffeiri0n of an y manor > office, or be- 
He had refufed to yield up to the pope the imeftiture of 
dominions?^ ^ ° dignities wihin his 

2. The a£I of giving poffeffion. Raleigh s EJfays. 

mem; M ha 7 [, ^ ^ cloaths > I 5 «- 

Not ,l of' l that°d' IOt VTi his V ° WS ; for the y are brokers, 

Ot of .hat die which their mvefimenis (hew. Shakef Ham. 
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You, my loid archbiftiop, 

Whdfe lee is by a civil peace maintained, 

Whofe beard the iilver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white invejlments figure innocence. 

The dove, and every blefl'ed fpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf, 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace. 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war ? Shak. H. IV. 
Tnve'teracy. n.f' [ inveieratio , Latin.] 

1. Long continuance of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by 
time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ufe of all means for reducing them. Addifon . 

2 . [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a difeafe. 
INVETERATE. adj. [ inveteratus, Latin.] 

1. Old; long eftabliftied. 

The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not 
©Nerving that thing; the very inveterate obfervation whereof 
was a law, fufficient to bind all men to obferve it, unlefs they 
could fhew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, to the 
contrary. Hooker . 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and exul- 
cerate it. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

2 . Obftinate by long continuance. 

It is not every finful violation of confcience that can quench 
the fpirit; but it muft be a long inveterate courfe and cuftom 
of finning, that at length produces and ends in fuch a curfed 
effedl. ^ South's Sermons. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy to 
the offender, than the phyfician to the patient when he pre- 
fcribes harfh remedies to an inveterate difeafe. Dry den. 

In a well-inftiruted ftate the executive power will never let 
abufes grow inveterate , or multiply fo far that it will be hard to 
find remedies. Swift. 

To Inve'terate. v. a. [inveterer, Fr. invetero , Latin.] lo 
harden or make obftinate by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a coniiimmation to fuperftitious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expe&ation, which had by tradition been infufed 
and inveterated into mens minds. Bacon. 

Let not atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon human na¬ 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuftom and inve- 
terated habit. Bentley's Sermons. 

Inve'terateness. n.f. [from inveterate.'] Long continuance 
©f any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in thp art, fo hath 
the inveteratenefs of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Neither the inveteratenefs of the mifehief, nor the pre¬ 
valency of the fafhion, {hall be any cxcufe for thofe who will 
not take care about the meaning of their words. Locke. 

I n'veteraTion. n.f. [inveteratio , Latin.] The a£t of har¬ 
dening or confirming by long continuance. 

INVEDIOUS. adj. [ invidiofus, Latin.] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I fhall open to them the interior fecrets of this myfte- 
rious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn . 

2 . Likely to incur or to bring hatred. This is the more ufual 

fenfe. _ . 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pre- 
, ference to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 

Not to be" further tedious, or rather invidious , thefe are a 
few caufes which have conti ibuted to the ruin of our mo- 

rals. . . . Swi f‘‘ 

Invidiously, adv. [from invidious.'] 

1. Malignantly; envioufly. 

The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the laity; the 
laity invidioujly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Sprat. 

2 . In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

Invi'diousness. n.f [from invidious.] Quality of provoking 

envy or hatred. . , . 

To Invigorate, v. a. [in and vigour.] To endue with vi¬ 
gour; to {Lengthen; to animate ; to enforce. 

The fpleen is introduced to invigorate the fimftcr hde, 
which, dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brown. 
I have lived in a reign when the prince, inftead of invigo¬ 
rating the laws, or giving them their proper courfe, affumed 
a power of difpenfing with them. Addifon. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightfome and 
invigorating principle, which fpurs him to action. Spectator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs fed, in - 
vigorated , and animated by a principle of univerfal charity. 

Attcrburys Sermons. 

Gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all teeming womb, 

Invigorating tender feeds. Phillip?. 

Invigora'tion. n.f. [from invigorate.] 
j. The a & of invigorating. 
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2 . The ftate of being invigorated. 

I find in myfelf an appetitive, faculty, which is always in 
attual exercife, in the very height of activity and invig Qra _ 

Norris. 


tion. 


■iv orris 

INVINCIBLE, adj. [invincible, French; invincililis, Latin] 
Infuperable ; unconquerable ; not to be fubdued. J 

I would have thought her fpirits had been invincible againft 
all a (faults of affeaion. Shakefteare. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would fooii 
fee that invincible nation with their united forces up in arms 

Knolles's Hi/lory cf the Turks. 

The fpirit remains invincible. Milton 

That miftake, which is the confequence of invincible er- 
rour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgment. Locke 
If an atheift had had the making of himfelf, he would have 
framed a conftitution that could have kept pace with his infa- 
tiable luft, been invincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentleys Sermons. 
Invi'ncibleness. n.f. [from invincible.] Unconquerable- 
nefs; infuperablenefs. 

Invincibly, adv. [from invincible.] Infuperably; uncon¬ 
querably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe; 

And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe who are in¬ 
vincibly impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety. 

INVIOLABLE, adj. [inviolable , French ; inviolabilis, Latin.] 

1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 

Thou, be Cure, (halt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable , and thefe from harm. Milt. Par.Lof. 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring {hips, and men prophane. 

Invade the inviolable main ; 

Th’ eternal fences overleap. 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable fky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs! ador’d with dread. 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden's lEn. 

This birthright, when our author pleafes, muft and muftnot 
be facred and inviolable. Locke. 

2 . Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their acconipanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. . Hooker. 

See, fee, they join, embrace, and feem to kifs, 

As if they vow’d fome league inviolable . Sbakefp. H. VL 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 

Th’ inviolable faints 

In cubick phalanx firm advanc’d intire. Milton. 

Invi'olably. adv. [from inviolable.] Without breach; with¬ 
out failure. . ,, 

The true profeffion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Spratt's Sermons. 

Meer acquaintance you have none : you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you, 
are for ever after inviolably yours. LJry at. 

Invi'olate. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt; un¬ 
injured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. } 

His fortune of arms was ftill inviolate. Bacon s tt. vi 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; even before friendftiip, truth prefer. Dmanu 
If the paft 

Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal’d between us, which though I 

In all the changes of his doubtful ftate, 

His truth, like heav’n’s, was kep t inviolate. 

I'nvious. adj. [invius, Latin.] Impafthble; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

What may not he confide to do, Hudibras. 

That brings both love and virtue too. The ftate 

Invisibility! n.f. [invifbilite, Fr. hony ff^] 


_ ir invijiDimy . ■ 

INVESlilLE:^. [invifible, Fr. invifibilis , Latin.] 0 ? 
ccptible by the light; not to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo ; Sidney. 

And none invifible, but fpirits, can go. 

The threaden fails, 

. Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, # V. 

Drew the huge bottoms to the turrow d lea. J 
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9 Tis wonderful, 

That an invifible inftinj 9 Jhbuld frame them 

To us »«#/r, or dimly feen, ^ 

rietat SeveTa God, believes fuch a being as hath all 
nar^ons . among which this is one, that he is a fptnt, and 
confequently that he is invifible. and cannot be feen. T.llotfen. 

I Terns eafter to make one’s felf invsfsble to others, than 
to make another’s thoughts vif.ble tome, whtch are notable 

IWsibly. adv. [ from invifible. ] Imperceptibly to the 

° Age bv degrees invifibly doth creep, 

Nor do We fetm to die, but fall afleep. Denham. 

To Invi'scate. v.a. [in and vifcus, Latin.] To lime; to 

intangle in glutinous matter. • 

The cameleon’s food being flies, it hath in the tongue a 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a fudden emii- 
fion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe mfe&s. Jr/ 0Wn d 

InvitaTion. n. f [invitation, Fr. invitatio, Lat.] The act 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 

and civility. . . , t 

That other anfwer’d with a lowly look. 

And foon the gracious invitation took. . # Dry den. 

Invi'tatory. adj. [from invito, Latin.] Ufing invitation; 
containing invitation. 

To INVITE, v. a. [invito, Latin ; inviter, French.] 

1. To bid; to a(k to any place, particularly to one’s own houfe, 
with intreaty and complaifance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyfelf. 

Eccluf. i. 39. 

He comes invited by a younger fon. Milton. 

When much company is invited, then be as fparing as 
poifible of your coals. Swift . 

2. To allure; to perfuade. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite 
fome other choice. Bacon . 

Nor art thou fuch 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell, 

As may not oft invite , though fpirits of heav’n. 

To vifit thee. Milton's Puradife Lofl, b. V. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, ferved 
ftill to invite more labourers into that work. Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eafy fleep invite, 

And after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dr yd. Virgil. 

To Invi'te. v. n. [invito, Latin ] To afk or call to any thing 
pleafing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful counfels. Milton . 

InyiLer. n.f. [from invite.] He who invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as their inviters 
and encouragers mdft fancied. King Charles . 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and inte-reft was the 
fcope of the inviter. Smalridge's Sermons. 

Wines and cates the table grace, 

But moft the kind inviters chearful face. Pope's Odyff. 

Invi'tingly. adv. [from inviting.] In fuch a manner as in¬ 
vites or allures. 

If he can but drefs up a temptation to look invitingly, the 
bufinefs is done. Decay of Piety. 

To Inu'mbrate. v.a. [inumbro, Latin.] To {hade; to cover 
with {hades. Dill. 

Inu'nction. n.f. [ inrtngo, inundus, Latin. ] The a£! of 
fmearing or anointing. 

The wife Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
fqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the ’munition of the fea¬ 
thers, and cauiing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 

InundaTion. n.f. [inundation, French; inundatio, Latin.] 

i. The overflow of waters ; flood ; deluge. Inundation, fays 
Cowley, implies lefs than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous, 

That {he {hould give her forrow fo much fway ; 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

To ftop the inundation of her tears. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
The fame inundation was not paft forty foot in moft places; 
fo that although it deftroyed man and beaft generally, yet fome 
few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

All fountains of the deep, 

Broke up, {hall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton's Paradife LoJI, l. xi. 
1 his inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
'V inter unto the Ethiopians. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden 
The hero next aflail’d proud Doway’s head. 

And fpite of confluent inundations fpread 
Vith unexampled valour did fucceed, Blackmore . 
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No fwelling inundation hides the grounds*, .. 

But cryftal currents glide within their bounds. 

2 A confluence of any kind. . c , T r ;n, 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the Irifh, 

were utierly wafted. . . 

To Envocate. V. a. [ invoco, Latin.] To invoke; to im¬ 
plore ; to call upon ; to pray to. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shakej. Kicn. ilia 
If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, invocate his aid 

With folemneft devotion. Miltons Agemijlesi 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread. 

Till vermin or the draff of fervile food 
Confume me, and oft invocated death j 

Haften the welcome end of all my pains. Milton j Agomjt. 
InvocaTion. n.f. [invocation ^ French ; invocatio , Latin.] 

1. The aa of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to fignify even all the fer~ 
vice that ever we do unto God ? And that for no other came, 
as I fuppofe, but to fhew that there is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout invocation of the name of God doth not 
either prefuppofe or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the affiftance or prefence of any 
being. 

My invocation is 

Honeft and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name. Shafof 

The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that 
of invocation in half a line. IVaJe. 

I will ftrain myfelf to breath out this one invocation. Hoivel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two deities. Addifon on Italy . 

Envoice. n.f. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the French 
word envoyez , fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a {hip, 
or of the articles and price of goods fent by a faftor. 

To Invo'ke. v. a. [ invoco , Latin ; invoquer , French.] To call 
upon; to implore; to pray to. 

The power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 

One peculiar nation to felecl 

From all the reft, of whom to be invok'd. Milton's P. Lojl, 
The fkilful bard. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himfelf immortal. Prior * 

To Involve, v.a. [involvo, Latin.] 

1. To inwrap; to cover with anything circumfluent. 

Leave a finged bottom all involv'd 
With ftench and finoke. Milton. 

No man could mifs his way to heaven for want of light; 
and yet fo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by 
involving it in darknefs. Decay of Piety a 

In a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 

Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. Dryden. 

2. To imply; to comprife. 

We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo as to {hew that the 
contrary neceflarily involves a contradiction. Tilloifon. 

3. Toentwift; to join.- 

He knows his end with mine involv'd. Aliltcn. 

4. To take in ; to catch. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope. 

Sin we {hould hate altogether ; but our hatred of it may 
involve the perfon which we fliould not hate at all. Sprat . 

One death involves 

Tyrants and flaves. Thomfon's Summer . 

5. To intangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have 
no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 

As obfeure and imperfedf ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle mens reafon. Locke. 

6. To complicate; to make intricate. 

Some involved their fnaky folds. Milton . 

Syllogifm is of neceflary ufe, even to the lovers of truth, 
to {hew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, 
witty, or involved difeourfes. Locke. 

7. To blend ; to mingle together confufedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton . 

Involuntarily, adv. [from involuntary.] Not by choice* 
not fpontaneoufly. J * 

INVOLUNTARY, adj. [in and voluntarius, Latin; invoke 
taire , trench.] 

1. Not having the power of choice. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. 

Who geiitly drawn, and ftmggUng lefs and lefs. 

Roll in her vortex, and her pow’r confefs. Dunciad, b. iv. 

2. Wot chofen ; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that aaion, confequent to fuch com- 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary ; and whatfoever ac- 
tion is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. Lo^ke 

12 R Bu: 
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But why ? ah tell me, ah too dear f 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear. Pope. 

Involution, n.f. [involution Latin.] 

1. The adl of involving or inwrapping. 

2. The ftate of being entangled ; complication. 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mutual invo¬ 
lutions. ' Glanville's Scepf c. 23. 

That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how, fometimes found about the 
heads of children. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 

To Inu're. v. a. [in and ure.] 

I. To habituate; to make ready or willing by practice and 
cuftom ; to accuftom. It had anciently with before the thing 
pradlifed, now to. 

Becaufe they infill fo much, and fo proudly infult thereon, 
we mull a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, are in this cafe accuftomed to ufe 
the felf-fame language with us. Hooker , b. v. 

If there might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now and innocents. 

Hooker , b. i. f. 6. 

That it may no painful work endupe, 

It to llrong labour can itfelf inure. Hubberd's Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured 
to the mild and goodly government of the Confeflor. Spenfcr. 

The forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 
Upon the lharpell fronts of the moll fierce. Daniel. 

Then cfuel, by their fports to blood enur'd 
Of fighting bealls, and men to bealls expos’d. Milton. 

To inure 

Our prompt obedience. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

They, who had been moll inured to bufinefs, had not in 
their lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to¬ 
gether. Clarendon , b. viii. 

We may inure ourfelves by cullom to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. Addifon's Guard. N°. 102. 

2. To bring into ufe; to pradlife again. 

The wanton boy was Ihortly well recur’d 
Of that his malady; 

But he foon after frelh again inur'd 
His former cruelty. Spenfer. 

Inurement, n.f. [from inure.] Pradlice; habit; ufe; cuf- 
tom; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a fecret appetite, 
and habitual inclination to the fite it held, then how much 
more may education, being nothing elfe but a conllant plight 
and inurement, induce by cullom good habit;; into a reafon- 
able creature. Wotton. 

To Inu'rn. v. a. [in and urn.] To intomb ; to bury, 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d its ponderous and marble jaws 


To call thee up again. 


Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 


Amidll the tears of Trojan dames inurn'd. 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Dryden. 

Inu'stion. n.f. [inujiio , Lat.] The adl of burning. 

Inu tile, adj. [inutile , Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Ufelefs; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and inutile 
fpeculation. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 839. 

Inuti'lity. n.f. [inutilite , Fr. inutilitas , Lat*] Ufelelfnefs ; 
unprofitablenefs. 

In vulnerable, adj. [invulnerable , Fr. invulnerabilis , Lat.] 
Not to be wounded; fecure from wound. 

Our cannon’s malice vainly fhall be fpent 
Againll th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. Sbakefpeare, 
Nor vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thofe bright arms. 

That mortal dint none can refill. Milton. 

Vaneffa, though by Pallas taught. 

By love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wifdom’s aid. 

Was in The very fearch betray’d. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Inwa'll. v. a. [in and wall. ] To inclofe with a wall. 

Three fuch towns in thofe places with the garrifons, would 
be fo augmented as they would be able with little to inwall 
themfelves llrongly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I'nwards. V dv ; rmpeanb, Saxon.] 

j. Towards the internal parts ; within. 

The parts ef living creatures that be more inwards nourilh 
more than the outward flelh. Bacon's Nat. Htfl. 

The medicines which go to thefe magical ointments are fo 
flrong, that if they were ufed inwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 

Ccelellial light fhine inward. Milton. 

2. With inflexion or incurvity ; concavely. 

He llretches out his arm in fign of peace, with his breall 
bendmg inward. ’ Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
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3. Into the mind or thoughts. 

Looking inward we are ftricken dumb; looking 
we fpeak and prevail. it 5 , rwara 

Pnward. adj. 00 er > 

1. Internal; placed not on the outfide but within. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf all he m 
to yield equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but . 
abufes lurk in fo inward and abfolute a privilege. o*V 
He could not reft, but did his flout heartbeat, * en P r% 

And wafte his inward gall with deep defpight, * p a <* 
To each inward part • . 

It ftioots invifible. 

Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to the 
down this fcaffolding of the body, may dilcover the inwarZ 


Pope, 


nor. 


ftrudture more plainly. 

2. Refledling; deeply thinking. 

With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d * 

But bent and inward to myfelf ao-ain 
Perplex’d, thefe matters I revolv’d, in vain. 

3. Intimate; domeftick. 

All my inward friends abhorred me. % 0 b Y ; v 

4. Seated in the mind. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

-And for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 
I'NWARD. n.f 

1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 


fenfe a Angular. 


Sbakefpeare.' 
Seldom has this 


Then facrificing, 


IHtlaid 

The inwards , and their fat, with incenfe ftrew’d 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. Milton. 
They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe of the great 
quantity of fat upon their inwards. Mortimer's Hu b. 

2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caufe of his withdrawing. Sbakefpeare. 

Inwardly, a civ. [from inward .] 

1. In the heart; privately. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church out¬ 
wardly ought to teftify. Hooker , b. v. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. 1 Sbakefpeare. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d, 

In pomp triumphant to the town return’d, 

Attended by the chiefs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. In the parts within ; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Confume away in fighs, wafte inwardly. Sbakefpeare* 
Cantharides he prefcribes both outwardly and inwardly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. With inflexion or concavity. 

Fnwardness. n.f. [from inward.] Intimacy; familiarity. 
You know, my iriwardnefs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Sbakefpeare. 
To Inwe'ave. prefer, inwove or inweave d, part. pafT. inwove 
or inwoven, [in and weave.] 

1. To mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the 
texture. 

A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers. 

Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 

Down they caft 

Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold. Milton. 

And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’ftry, fliffen’d with inwoven gold. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To intwine ; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thickeft covert was inwoven jfhade. Milton's Pur. Lofl' 
To Inwo'od. v. a. [in and wood.] To hide in woods. 

He got out of the river, inwooded himfelf fo as the ladiec 
loft the marking his fportfulnefs. Sidney , b. n. 

To Inwra'p. v. a. [in and wrap.] 

I. To cover by involution; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtil net, 
lnwrapped in foul finoak. Fairy Queen> «. n* 

This, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, 7 

Covering difeovers your quick foul; that we f 

May in your through-fliine front our hearts thoughts fee. ) 


2 . To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obfeurity. 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolv’d : if ft be rna^ 
not imuraped , but plainly and perfpicuoufly. ac ’ 

3. It is doubtful whether the following examples fhould not ^ 
enrap or inrap, from in and rap, rapid 9 Latin, to ravi 
tranfport. 

This pearl fhe gave me I do feel’t and fee' t; 

And though ’tis wonder that enwraps me thus, , 

Yet ’tis not madnefs. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Nig 

For if fuch holy long 

Enwrap our fancy long, ijhm 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. Jv* 
Inwro'ught. adj. [in and wrought J Adorned with wor ^ 
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„ Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow. 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that fanguine flower inferib d with woe. Milton. 
To Inwre'athe. via. [in and wreath.] To furround as with 

a W Bind their refplendent locks inwreath'cl with beams. 

Milton ♦ 

Nor Ms the palm of peace inwreatbes thy brow. 

Thomfon. 

JOB. n.f [A low word now much in ufe, of which I cannot; 

tell the etymology.] 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 

1. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance work. 

He was now with his old friends in the ftate of a poor 
difbanded officer after peace, like an old favourite of a cun¬ 
ning minifter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 

No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb, 

Save when they lofe a queftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with a view of 
being a job , for the intereft of a particular perfon to the da¬ 
mage of the publick. Swift , 

3. A fudden flab with a fharp inftrument. 

To Job. v. a. 

1 . To ftrike fuddenly with a fharp inftrument. 

As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbing of the fore. 

L'Eft range. 

2. To drive in a fharp inftrument. 

Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their hex. Tuffer. 
The work would, where a fmall irregularity of fluff fhould 
happen, draw or job the edge into the fluff. Moxen. 

To Job. v. n. To play the ftockjobber; to buy and fell as a 
broker. 

The judge fhall job , the bifhop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope . 

Job’s tears, n.f An herb. Ainf 

Jo'bber. n.f [from job.] 

1, A man who fells flock in the publick funds. 

So caft it in the fouthern feas, 

And view it through a jobber’s bill ; 

Put on what fpedlacles you pleafe. 

Your guinea’s but a guinea ftill. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. One who does chancework. 

Jobberno'wl. n.f [moft probably from jobbe, Flemifh, dull, 
and nowl, jpnol, Saxon, ahead.] Loggerhead; blockhead. 
And like the world, men’s jobbernowls 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Jo r CKEY. n. f [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes 
Jockey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and par¬ 
ticularly for a boy that rides race-horfes. 

1. A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 

Thefe were the wife ancients, who heaped up greater ho¬ 
nours on Pindar’s jockies than on the poet himfelf. Addifon. 

2. A man that deals in horfes. 

3. A cheat; a trickifh fellow. 

To Jo'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To juftle by riding againft one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

J^-p^E. adj. [jocofus, Latin.] Merry; waggifh ; given to 

J * 

If the fubje# be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocofe or 
comical airs, fhould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful folemnities of religion. Watts. 

Joco'sel v. adv. [from jocofe.] Waggifhly; in jeft ; in game. 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyffes may poffibly fpeak jocofe- 
ly, but in truth Ulyffes never behaves with levity. Broome. 
Joco'seness. } r 

Joco'siTY. \ n 'J* v^omjocofe.] Waggery; merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 
r . , . Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
JUUJLAR. adj. [jocularis, Latin.] Ufed in jeft; merry; 
jocofe; waggifh; not ferious. 

Thefe jocular Handers are often as mifehievous as' thofe of 
dee P e u ft d r e % n \ , Government of the Tongue , f. <. 

The fatire is a dramatick poem ; the ftile is partly 7 fe- 
nous, and partly jocular. r , 

Jc/cula rit y. n.f [from jocular.] Merriment; difpofition to 

The wits of thofe ages were fhort of thefe of ours ; when 
men could mamtam immutable faces, and perfift unalterably 

JOCT'ND 0 ^' l a T t 1 Vul * ar Emurs > >>■ vii- 

J T ?\ d J - Laf] Merry; gay; airy; lively. 

There s comfort yet; then be thou jocund. SbakefpJe. 
Nc jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. Sbakefpeare 
They on their mirth and dance 
intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. Milton 
Alexis fhun’d his fellow (Wains ' 

i heir rural fports, and jocund Ifrains. 


Pri 


or. 



j o f 

Tocu'ndly. adv. [from jocichd.] Merrily; gaily. 

He has no power of himfelf to leave it; byt he is Rimed 
jocundly and pleafantly,. and damned according to his hearth 
defire. South’s .Sermons. 

To JOG. v. a. [fchocken, Dutch. J To pufh; to fliake by i 
fudden impulfe ; to give notice by a fudden pufh. 

Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do you fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth ? Donne, 

This faid, h ejogg’d his good fteed nigherj _ 

And fleer’d him gentjy toward the fquire. Hudibras, p. i. 
I was pretty well pleafed while I expelled, till fruition 
Sorted me out of my pleafing flumber, and I knew it was 
bf a dream. . Norris’s MifaL 

Sudden Ijogg'd Ulyffes, who Was laid 
Fall by my fide. Popes Odyffey. 

To Jog. v. n. To*move by fuccuflation ; to move with imall 
fhocks like thofe of t low trot. 

The door is open, Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be jogging while your boots are greeii, Shakefp , • 

Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 

And merrily heat the fti!e-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakefp. WinterTale , 

Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might ftill jog bn and keep his trot. Milton. 
Away they trotted together: blit as they w ere jogging on, 
the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the dog’s neck. L'Ejlrange. 
Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, never thriving. 

And murd’ring plays, which they iiiifcal reviving. Dryden. 
Jog. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A pufh ; a flight fhake; a fuddeh interruption by a pufh of 
fliake ; a hint given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party-coloured 
fkin, a fox gave him a jdg, and whifpered him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outfide. 

L’ Ejlrange * 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis’s hands; 
which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, with a pinch or 
a jog to warn him what he was about. Ai'bulhnot. 

A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog. 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but fweet Molly Mogg. Swift's Mifcel ; 

2. A rub; a fmall flop; an irregularity of motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the leaft jog 
or obftru£lion, fhould imprefs a motion on any, is incon¬ 
ceivable. Glanville’s Scepf 

Jo'gger. n.f [from jog.] One. who moves heavily and dully. 

They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden r 
To Jo'ggle. v. n. To fliake. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lefs danger of the two brains 
joggling, of flipping out of their place. Derham. 

Jo'hnapple. n.f 

A johnapple is a good reliflied fharp apple the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, when moft other fruit is fpent : they are fit for the 
cyder plantations* Mortimer’s Hufb, 

To Join. v. a. [ joindre, French.] 

1. 1 o add one to another in continuity. 

Wo unto them that join houfe to houfe, that lay field to 

. , If a. 1 viii. 

Join them one to another into one ftick. Ezek. xxxvii. 17. 
The wall was joined together unto the half. Neb. iv. 6, 

2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 
the mind has great power. Locke, 

3« To unite in league or marriage. 

•un? ne ° n ^ ^ au §^ ter h e i rs rny crown aftd ftate, 

Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Aufonian line. j t)ryden’s AEn 

4. l o dafh together; to collide ; to encounter. 

When they ;V^<r/ battle, Ifrael was fmitten. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 
1 hey lhould with refolute minds fet down themfelves to 
endure, until they might join battle with their enemies 

5 * To affociate. ^ °f the ^• 

Go near, and join thyfelf to this chariot. Ja s vii , Q 

, ^ Tho ^ fh . alt not Joined with them in burial. If a . x i v 20 

6. To unite in one a£l. J 2 ° ; 

Our beft notes are treafoii to his fame, 

Jomd with the loud applaufe bf publick voice. Dryden 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join. y 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. jW* 

7. To unite in concord. r * atn5 

8 together in the fame mind, i Cor. i io. 

0. 1 o adl in concert With. 

Know vout own mt’refl, Sir, where’er you lead, 

•V\e jointly vow to pin no other head. iron's Aunng 
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To Join. v. m. 

1. To grow to ; to adhere; to be continuous. 

Julius’s houfc joined hard to the fynagogue. Adis xviii. 7 * 

2 . To clofe; to clafh. 

Look you, all you that kits my lady peace at home, that 
Our armies join not in a hot day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Here’s the earl of Wiltfhire’s blood, 

Whom I encounter’d, as the battles join'd. Sbakefpeare . 

y To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people ? Ezra ix. 14. 

4. To become confederate. 

When there falleth out any war, they join unto our ene¬ 
mies, and fight againft us. Exod. i. 10. 

Let us make peace with him, before he join with Alexan¬ 
der againft us. ' '* 1 Mac. x. 4. 

Ev’n you youufelf 

Join with the reft ; you are arm’d againft me. Dryden. 
Anv other may join with him that is injured, and aflift him 
in recovering fatisfaclion. Locke. 

Jo'inder. n.f. [from join.] Conjunction; joining. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. Sbakefpeare. 
To'iner. n.f. [from join. ] One wffiofe trade is to make uten- 
fils of wood joined. 

The people wherewith you plant ought to be fmiths, car¬ 
penters, and joiners. Bacon s EJJays . 

It is counted good workmanfhip in a joiner to bear his hand 
curioufly even. Moxon's Mecb. Exercife . 

Jo'inery. n.f. [from joiner.'] 

Joinery is an art whereby feveral pieces of wood are fo fit¬ 
ted and joined together by ftrait lines, fquares-, miters, or 
any bevel, that they fhall feem one entire piece. Moxon. 
Joint, n.f. [jundlura, Lat. jointure , French.] 

1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of moveable bones in ani¬ 
mal bodies. 

Dropfies and afthmas, and joint racking rheums. Milton . 

I continued well, till I felt the fame pain in the fame joint. 

Temple. 

2 . Hinge ; junClures which admit motion of the parts. 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with fuch joints 
that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up clofe 
when they lifted ; fo when they would, they might remain 
as difeovered and open-fighted as ©n horfeback. Sidney. 

3. [In Joinery; jointe, Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joints that is, 
two pieces of wood are (hot, that is, plained. Moxon. 

4. A knot or commiffure in a plant. 

5 One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 

In bringing up a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 

Swift. 

6 . Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from the focket, or cor- 
refpondent part where it naturally moves. 

Jacob’s thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 

My head and whole body was fore hurt, and alfo one of 
my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert. 

7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confwfion and difordcr ; con- 
fufed ; full of difturbance. 

The time is out of joint , oh curfed fpight! 

That ever I was born to fet it right. . Sbakefpeare. 

Joint, adj. 

1. Shared among many. 

Entertain no more of it. 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Sbakefpeare. 

Though it be common in refpeCt of fome men, it is 
not fo to all mankind; but is the joint property of this coun¬ 
try, or this parifh. Locke. 

2 . United in the fame poffcffion : as we fay ,jointbetrs or coheirs, 
jointbcircjjcs or coheirejfes. 

The fun and man did ftrive. 

Joint tenants of the world, who fhould furvive. Donne. 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid j 
Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the fhade. Pope. 

3. Combined ; aCling together in confort. 

On your joint vigour now, 

My hold of this new ’kindom all depends. Milton. 

In a war carried on by the joint. force of ft) many nations, 
France could fend troops. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 
To Joint, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together in confederacy.. 

The times 

Made friends of them jointing their force ’gainft Caefar. Shak. 

2 . To form many parts into one. 

Againft the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which hilling as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryd. 
7. To form in articulations. 

The fingers ar e jointed together for motion, and furmihecl 
' with feveral mufcles. Ra, on the Creation. 

4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 

I-Ie joints the neck; and with a ftroke fo ltrong 
The Mm flies off; and bears the head along. Dryden . 


Jo'inted. aaj. [from joint.] Full of joints, knots, or com-i 
mifiures. 11 - 

Three cubits high 

The jointed herbage fhoots. Philip ’ 

jo'iNTER. [from joint.] A fort of plane. 

The jointer is fomewhat longer than the fore-plane, and 
hath its foie perfectly ftrait: its office is to follow the fore-* 
plane, and fhoot an edge perfe&ly ftrait, when a joint is to 
be lhot. . Moxon's Mch.Exmifn 

Jo'intly. adv. [from joint.] 4 

1 . Together; not feparately. 

I began a combat firft with him particularly, and after his 
death with the others jointly. Sidney, b. ih 

Becaufe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equally 
work; the firft thing in polity required is a difference of per- 
fons in the church. Hooker, b. iii. 

The generous prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but defired they might go to the altar together 
and jointly return their thanks to whom only it was due. 

Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 40, 

2. In a ftate of union or co-operation. 

His name a great example ftands, to (how 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be bleft. 

Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden'. 

Jo'intress. n.f. [from jointure.] One who holds any thino- 
in jointure. 

Our queen, 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate, 

We’ve taken now to wife. Shakefp. Hamlet; 

Jointsto'ol. n.f. [joint and Jlool.] A ftool made not merely 
by infertion of the feet, but by inferting one part in another. 

He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
jointjlools, and wears his boot very fmooth like unto the fign 
of the leg. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude trunk, 
and perhaps the other piece of it a jointjlool. South's Sermons. 

He ufed to lay chairs and jointjlools in their way, that they 
might break nofes by falling. Arbuthnot j 

JO'INTURE. n.f. [ jointure , French.] Eftate fettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her hufband’s deceafe. 

The jointure that your.king muft make. 

With her dow’ry fhall be counterpois’d. Shakefp; 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived in 1589, and 
many years fince, w T as married in Edward the fourth’s time, 
and held her jointure from all the earls of Defmond lince 
then. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World* 

There’s a civil queftion us’d of late. 

Where lies my jointure, where your own eftate? Dryden, 
What’s property? You fee it alter. 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s fhare, 

Or, in a jointure,- vanifh from the heir. Pope. 

Joist, n.f. [from joindre, French.] The fecondary beam of 
a floor. 

Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or joifs, be¬ 
caufe of the brittlenefs. Mortimer s Hujbcmdry: 

The kettle to the top was hoift. 

And there flood fatten’d to a joift. Swift. 

To Joist, v.a. [from the noun, j To fit in the fmaller beams 

of a flooring. . 

JOKE, n.f [ jocus, Latin.] Ajcft; fomething not fenous* 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke ! 

Inexorable death (hall level all. . 

Why fhould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon 
a fiacre, be a better teft of truth than fevere railing fercafms 
and publick perfections ? Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

To Joke. v. n. [ jocor, Latin.] To jell; to be meriy 1 
words or actions. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of afhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. 

Jo'ker. n.f [from joke.] Ajefler; a merry fellow. 

Thou mad’ft thy firft . appearance in the world like a ry 
joker, buffoon, or jack-pudding. 

Jole. n.f. [gucule, French ; crol, Saxon.] n v.rafe 

1. The face or cheek. It is feldom ufed but in the ph 

Follow ! nay, I’ll go with thee cheek by jole. Shakefp 
And by him in another hole, ... 

Afflidled Ralpho, cheek by jole. u ^ 

A man, who has digefled all the fathers, lets a pu 
lifh divine go cheek by jole with him. 

Your wan complexion, and your thm joles, fat . 7 

2. The head of a fifh. 

A falmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 

The dodor call’d, declares all help too late : 

Mercy ! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul! jw 

Is there no hope ? alas ! then bring the jowl. 

Red-fpeckled trouts, the falmon’s filver;^, - . ^ 
The jointed lobfler, and unfealy foale. .. j,ead 

To Joel. v. a. [from joll, the head.] To beat 

againft any thing; to clafh with violence. Howlo’evej} 
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tt , v f„eVr their hearts are fever’d in religion, their heads 
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The tortoifa envied .he eafinefs of the frogs, 

Joy V» J-V . I", • d K "‘" “ ' 

. DryJtn'iPtrf- 

T T * r. [from jolly.] Mirth; merriment; gaiety, 

J Matter ofmirth enough, though there were none. 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 

To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. Fa. Shieen* 

Jo LLINESS. I r rf ronri jolly.] 

Jo'llitv. 3 J 

1 Gaiety : elevation of fpirit. ■ 

’ He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that quar¬ 
rel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney » 

2. Merriment; feftivity. . . „ r 

With joyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenjer, 

There fhall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, withThefeus, all in jollity., Sbakefpeare . 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 

Allnow was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, fcaft and dance. Milton s Parad. Lojt., 
Good men are never fo furprifed as in the midft of their 
jollities nor fo fatally overtaken and caught as when the table 
is made the fnare. South's Sermons. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte 
In jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. Dryden s Mn. 
My heart was filled with melancholy to fee feveral dropping 
in the midft of mirth and jollity. Addifon's Spectator. 

TO'LLY. adj. [jolly French; jovialis, Latin.] 

1. Gay; merry; airy; cheerlul ; lively; jovial. 

Like a jolly troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Englilh. Shakefp. King John. 

O nightingale! 

Thou with frefh hope the lover’s heart do’ft fill. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. Milton. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

Nought fo fad as melancholy. Burton, 

Ev’n ghofts had learn’d to groan ; 

But free from punifhment, as free from fin. 

The fhades liv’d jolly, and without a king. Dryd. juven. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his eafycotich at early day. Dryden. 

A (hepherd now along the plain he roves. 

And with his jelly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 

2. Plump; like one in high health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may en¬ 
tertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and red, yet, upon the 
touch, it fhall fill his hand only with flench and foulnefs. South. 
To JOLT. v. n. [I know not whence derived.] To fhake as a 
carriage on rough ground. 

In fuch a contrivance every little unevennefs of the ground 
will caufe fuch a jolting of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its fails. WilkinS. 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be ufed in this 
cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmofl exercife you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air 
to avoid jolting. Swift to Gay. 

To Jolt. v.a. To fhake one as a carriage does. 

Jolt, n.f [from the verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 

e The fymptoms are, bloody water upon a fudden jolt or 
violent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

The firft jolt had like to have fhaken me out; but after¬ 
wards the motion was eafy. Gulliver's Travels. 

Jo'lthead. n.f [I know not whence derived.] A great 
head; a dolt; a blockhead. 

J ie on thee, jolthead, thou can’ll not read. Sbakefpeare. 
Had he been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a reafonable crea- 
tuie ; for he muft then have either had a jolthead, and fo there 
would not have been body and blood enough to fupply his 
brain with fpirits ; or he muft have had a fmall head, and fo 
there would not have been brain enough for his bufinefs. Grew. 
JonquElle. n.f [jonquille, French.] A fpecies of daffodil. 
The flowers of this plant, of which there are fino-le and 
double kinds, are greatly efleemed for their ftrong fweet feent 
though few ladies can bear the fmell of them, it being fo 
powerful as to overcome their fpirits. Miller. & 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacinths of pureft virgin white, 

Low bent and blufhing inward ; nor jonquilies 
Ot potent fragrance. Thomfin's Sprint, 

j Rden. n.f [goji ,Jlercui, and ben , receptaculum.] A pot. 

chlm W1 j ° W US , ne ’ er *J erden 9 and the 't we leak in voiir 
cnimnoy; and your chamberlye breeds fleas like a loach. Shak. 
i nis Lhina jorden let the chief o’ercome 
Kepknifli, not inglorioufly at home. P c p e ’ s Dmriad 
beer ^ co . pper ‘ r pot f can b °‘' milk, beat porridge, hold fmall- 

jo'sWHhVr ferve for Swift. 

JosEPHtFW*. »./ A plant, Ahfwdth. 
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To Jo'stle.. .tt. * livfci. Fr^ch.] To juftle; to rufi, 

j 0 Tff. [Kr«.i ‘ A point;, a tittle; the lead quantity at- 
fignable. _ 

As fuperfluous flefh did rot. 

Amendment ready {fill at;hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, , , * , 

That foon in him w^s left no one corrupt jot. Ea. ^fueen* 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it; 

Detain no jet, I charge thee. Shakefp. Jut. and Chapa.. 
Let me hot ttayayV tronf dinner; go, get it ready, bhakej. 

This nor hurts him nor profits you a jet-. 

Forbear it therefore; give yotir caufe to heav n. Shakejp. 

This bond doth give thee here.no yot of blood ; 

The words exprefly are a pound of fiefli. Shah/peart. 

' I argue not 

Ao-ainft heav’n’s hand, or will; nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope; but ftill bear up and fleer 

Right onwards. . . „. t 

You might, with every jot as much juftice, hang me up, be¬ 
caufe I’m "old, as beat me becaufe I’m impotent. L'EJtrange. 

A man may rear! the difeourfes of a very rational author, 
and yet acquire not one jot of knowledge. Locke. 

The final event will not be one jot lefs the; confequence of 
our own choice and a&ions, for God’s having from all eternity 
forefeen and determined what that event fhall be. ' Rogers. 
JO'VIAL. adj. [jovial, French; jovialis, Latin.] . 

1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed flars are aftrologically differenced by the planets, 
and are efleemed martial or jovial, according to the colours 
whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown's Vulg. Err » 

2 . Gay; airy; merry. 

^ My lord, fleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts. Shakefp. Mach. 

Our jovial ftar reign’d at his birth. Shakejp. Cymbeline. 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company, into which they come, to be fad and ill-difpofed ; 
and contrariwife, others of a jovial nature difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Natural Hijlory * 

His odes are fome of them panegyrical, others moral, the 
reft jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden; 

Perhaps the jeft that charm’d the fprightly crowd. 

And made the jovial table laugh fo*loud. 

To fome falfe notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prior. 

J0V1 ally. adv. [from jovial] Merrily; gaily. 

Jo'vialness. n.f! [from jovial.] Gaiety ; merriment. 
Jo'uisance. n.f. [rejouijjance, French.] Jollity; merriment $ 
feftivity. 

Colin, my dear, when fhall it pleafe thee ling. 

As thou wert wont, fohgs of fome^ jouijance ; 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing. 

Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovernance. Spenfr. 

Jo'uRNAL. adj. [journale, French; giornale , Italian.] Daily $ 
quotidian. Out of ufe. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Weft, 

And his faint fteeds water’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. Ejkueen. 

Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
To th’ under generation, you fhall find 
Your fafety manifefted. Shakef Meaf. for Meafure* 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die ere fick ; fo, pleafe you, leave me: 

Stick to your journal courfe; the breach of cuftom 
r -k breach of all. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline « 

Journal, n.f [journal, French; giornale, Italian.] 

1. A diary ; an account kept of daily tranfadtions. 

Edward kept a moft judicious journal of all the principal 
pafiages of the affairs of his eftate. Hayward on Edw. V I. 

Time has deflroyed two noble journals of the navigation of 
Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

2. Any paper publifhed daily. 

n 'l' journal] A writer of journals. 
JOURNEY, n.f [joumce, French.] 

1. The travel of a day. 

When Duncan is afleep. 

Whereto the rather fhall this day^s hard journey 
Soundly invite him. Shake/feards Macbeth. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifh’d half his journey. 

2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel by fea. 

So are the horfes of the enemy. 

In general journey bated and brought low. Shakef. H. IV. 

Dle^thed 6 t gHt ? E the ^° fpd ’ mankind travelled like peo- 
the dark > without any certain profpeft of the end of 
then -journey, or of the way that led to it. Rarer. 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

3 . P a fi-age^omplacefo h pto. and ^ ^ <W‘ 

.IT’ h jT S a l0n §m from the u PP fe r regions, would 
float up and down a good while. BurnAheorJcf the Earth. 
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J O Y 


Light of the world, the ruler of the year. 

Still as thou do’ft thy radiant jourtiies run, 

Through every diftant climate own. 

That in fair Albion thou haft feen 
The greateft prince, the brighteft queen. 

To Jo'urney. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
from place to place. 

Gentlemen of good efteem 
A rz journeying to falute the emperor. 

We arc journeying unto the place, of which the Lord faid, 

I will give it you. Numb. x. 29. 

Make the two trumpets, that thou mayeft ufe them for the 
journeying of the camps. Numb. x. 2. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may ftill 
My love defeend, and journey down the hill ; 

Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
I (hall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

I have journeyed this morning, and it is now the heat of the 
day ; therefore your lordfhip’s difeourfes had need content my 
ears very well, to make them intreat my eyes to keep open. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

Save when they journey. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

Having heated his body by journeying, he took cold upon 
the ground. Wife?nan's Surgery. 

Journeyman, n.f. [journee, a day’s work, Fr. and man.] A 
hired workman. 

They were called journeymen that wrought with others by 
the day, though now by ftatute it be extended to thofe like- 
wife that convenant to work in their occupation with another 
by the year. Cowel. 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
fome of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them 
we ]) > Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I intend to work for the court myfelf, and will have;W*o'- 
mcn under me to furnifh the reft of the nation. Addifon. 

Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the management 
of the young lord’s bufinefs into his hands: in that cafe what 
muft become of us and our families ? We muft ftarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot s jfobn Bull. 

Jo'urneywork. n.f [journee , French, and work.] Work 
performed for hire. 

See how your foldier wears his cage 
Of iron, like the captive Turk, 

And as the guerdon of his rage ! 

See how your glimmering peers do lurk, 

Or at the beft work joumeywork. 

Did ho committee fit, where he 
Might cut out jdurneywork for thee ? 

And fet thee a talk with fubornation. 

To ftitch up Tale and fequeftration. 

Her family fhe was forced to hire out at joumeywork to her 
neighbours. Arbuthnot's Hjlory of John Bull. 

Joust, n.f. [joujl, French.] Tilt; tournament; mock fight. 
It is now written lefs properly jujl. 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
Kt joujl and tournament. Mjlton's Parad. Lof , b. ix. 

To Joust, v.n. \ joufler , brench.] Fo run in the tilt. 

All who fince 

JouJled in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 

Jo'WLER. n.f [perhaps corrupted from howler , as making a 
hideous noife after the game, whom the reft of the pack fol¬ 
low as their leader.] A kind of hunting dog or beagle. 

See him drag his feeble legs about. 

Like hounds ill-coupled: jowler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. Dry Jen. 
Jo'wter. n.f [perhaps corrupted from jolter.] 

Plenty of filh is vented to the fifti-drivers, whom we call 

jowters. . . T _ CaUW ■ 

JOY. n.f [joye, French; gidia, Italian.] 

1. The paflion produced by any happy accident; g.adneis; cxul- 

is a delight of the mind, from the confidcration of the 
fcrefent, or aftured approaching pofi'effion of a good Locke. 

There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough without a badge of bit- 

ternefs.. . L 

There fiiould not be fuch heavinefs in their deftrudhon, as 
ftiall be joy over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 2 Bfdi, 
The lightfome paftion of joy was not that trivial, vamfh- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehcnfion, and 
plays upon the fur face of the foul. South s Sermons. 

2 . Gaiety, merriment; feftivity. 

r I'he roofs with joy relound; 

And hymen, io hymen, rung around. 

7. Happinefs; felicity. 

My lord Baflanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wifli you all the joy that you can wifh. 

Come, love and health to all; 

Then I’ll fit down : give me fome wine: 

I drink t© the general joy of the whole table. 


m. 


Ckaveland. 


Hudilras. 


to. 


Spenfer. 

Shake/. H. VI. 
Zepb. iii. \- jt 


Denham. 


Prior; 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake•fp. 


Almeyda finding came. 

Attended with a train of all her race, 

Whom in the rage of empire I had murder’d; 

But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 

Of my new conqueft. Dryden's Don Sebajl 

"Fhe bride, J 

Lovely herfelf, and lovely by her fide, ? 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with fober grace. 

Came glitt’ring like a ftar, and took her place : 

Her heav'nly form beheld, all wifh’d her joy ; 

And little wanted, but in vain, their wifhes all emolov Dr. 

4. A term of fondnefs. P y ^* 

Now our joy. 

Although our laft, yet not our Ieaft young love, 

What lay you ? ' ' t.hakef. King Lear 

To Joy. v. n. [from the noun.] To rejoice; to be glad- 
exult. fa 1 

Sometimes I joy , when glad occafion fits, 

And mafk in mirth like to a comedy; 

Soon after, when my joy to forrow flits, 

I will make my woes a tragedy. 

I caniiot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

He will joy over thee with Tinging. _ iii( 4 

I will rejoice in the Lord, I will Joy in the God of my fal¬ 
vation. Heb. iii. 18. 

Exceedingly the more joyed we-for the joy of Titus, becaufe 
his fpirit was refrefhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. 13. 

They laugh, we weep ; they joy while we lament. Fairf. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he grieveth the 
lefs. Bacon's Efap. 

Well then, my foul, joy in the midft of pain ; 

Thy Chrift, that conquer’d hell, fhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again. 

And conquer his own juftice with his love. JVctton. 

Joy thou, 

In what he gives to thee this paradife, 

And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. viii. 

Their chearful age with honour youth attends, 

Joy'd that from pleafure’s flav’ry they are free. 

To Jo y. v. a. 

1. "Fo congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

Like us they love or hate; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 

2. To gladden; to exhilarate. 

She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes and joy her 
thoughts with the converfation of her beloved fifter. Sidney. 
My foul was joy'd in vain ; 

For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. Pope, 

3. [Jouir de, French.] To enjoy; to have happy pofleflion. 

Let us hence, 

And let her j:y her raven-colour’d love. Shakefp. Tit. Andr: 

I might have liv’d, and joy'd immortal blifs, 

Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee. Milton. 

Th’ufurperjcyV not long 

His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar, 

Joya'nce. n.f [ joiant, old French.] Gaiety; feftivity. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 

With jzyance bring her, and with jollity. 

There him refts in riotous fuffifance, 

Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. 

Jo'yful. adj. [joy and full.] 

1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. . 

They blefled the king, and went unto their tents joyful an 

glad of heart. f* 

My foul fhall be joyful in my God. . v' 

2. Sometimes it has of before the caufe of joy. . 

Six brave companions from each {hip we loit: 

With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftnfe, 

Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. Tope J j 

Jo'yfully. adj. [from joyful.] With joy; gladly. 

If we no more meet ’till we meet in heav n, 

Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, ^ y 

And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieu. Shakefp . 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underftood the fign to flie: 

With fuch alacrity they bore away, Dryden. 

As if to praife them all the ftates flood by. na flkes 

The good Chriftian confiders pains only as nec f^ ene V 
to a glorious immortality; that, through l this dj eve rl a fting: 
fancied horror, fees a crown and a throne, he 

bleflings prepared for him, joyfully receives his 1 
has long impatiently expe&ed it. 

Jo'yfulness. n. f [ from joyful. ] Gladnefs ; J > an j 
Thou fervedft not the Lord thy God with ./V JDeutr- 
with gladnefs of heart, for the abundance of all tn 0 • 
Jo'yless. adj. [from joy.] 
i. Void of joy; feeling no pleafure. 

A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; ..T ^ ffi. 

For I am fire, and altogether joylefs. A 

With 


Spenfer. 

Spenfer . 




With down-caft eyes th ejoylefs vi&or fat, 

Revolving in his alter’d foul 

The various turns of chance below; 

And now and then a figh he ftole, , > r A 

And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alexanaer s Fcaft. 

It has fometimes of before the objea. 

With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his brealt. 

He looks and languifhes, and leaves his reft: 

Forfakes his food, and, pining for the lafs, a 

Is joy lefs of the grove, and fpurns the growing grafs. Dryd. 
t Giving no pleafure. 

3 A joylefs, difmal, black, and forrowful iflue : 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shakefp. Tit. And. 

Here,love his golden fhafts employs ; here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves.his purple wings ; 

Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought fmiles 
Of harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, unendear’d, 

Cafual fruition. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The pure in heart fhall fee God ; and if any others could fo 
invade this their inclofure, as to take heaven by violence, it 
furely would be a very joylfs pofleflion. Decay of Piety. 

He forgets his fleep, and loaths his food, 

That youth, and health, and war are joy lefs to him. Addifon. 
Jo'yous. adj. [joyeux, French.] 

1. Glad; gay; merry. 

Moft joyous man, on whom the fhining fun 
Did fhew his face, myfelf I did efteem, 

And that my falfer friend did no lefs joyous deem. Fet. Opueeri. 

Joyous the birds; frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it. Milton. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature ftung, renew their love. Dryden . 

Faft by her flow’ry bank the fons of Areas, 

Fav’rites of heav’n, with happy care protect 

Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 

2 . Giving joy. 

They all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 

Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. F. £hieen. 

3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of joy. 

Round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run* 

And joyous of our conqueft early won; 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wifh it theirs. Drydefi. 
Ipecacua'nha. n.f [An Indian plant.] 

Ipecacuanha is a fmall irregularly contorted root, rough, 
denfe, and firm. One fort is of a dufky greyifh colour on the 
furface, and of a paler grey when broken, which is brought 
from Peru: the other fort is a fmaller root, refembling the 
former; but it is of a deep dufky brown, or blackifh colour on 
the outfide, and white when broken, brought from the Brafils. 
T he grey ought to be preferred in medicinal ufe, becaufe the 
brown, being ftronger, is apt to operate more roughly. Ipe¬ 
cacuanha was in the middle of the laft century firft brought 
into Europe, and became celebrated for the cure of dyfente- 
ries, a virtue difeovered in it by the Indians; but after a few 
years it funk into oblivion, being given in two large doles. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ira'scible. adj. [ irafeibilis, low Latin; irafcible , French.] 
Partaking of the nature of anger. 

The irafcible paffions follow the temper of the heart, and 
the concupifcible diftraaions the’crafis of the liver. Brown. 

I know more than one inftance of irafcible paffions fubdued 
by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

VVe are here in the country furrounded with bleffinas and 
pleafures, without any occafion of exercifing our irafctble fa- 

1KL. n.J. [Fr. irtf, Latin.] Anger; rage; paffionate hatred. 
She lik’d not his defire; 

Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It could not flake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shak. H. VI 
Ur Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that fo long 
I e [P le x’d the Greek and Cytherea’s foil. Milton's Par. Loll. 

1 he fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
Un me, foie caufe to thee of all this woe; & 

Me ! me ! only juft objeft of his ire. Milton's Parad Loll 
i 'or this th avenging pow’r employs his darts, J 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts • 

Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire. 

Till the fair Have be render’d to her fire. 

Angr ^ f-rious ° * 

I he ireful baftard Orleans, that drew blood 

rom thee, my boy, I foon encounter’d. Shakef. H. VI 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d: J 

out only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelentingClifFord. Shakefp. HevryVl 

In midftT d n th ? T‘ d ° f arms the ire f ul S“' fe - Fairfax 
n midft °f ail fhc dome misfortune fat, J ' 

And gloomy difeontent and fell debate, 

1'kbfu"[ from" 6 l" m °° d - D nden. 

. [ m ue. ] With ire; in an angry manner. 




ire; 


A. A 1 U ri* J • I ^ 

1. The rainbow. t __ > ' 

Befide the folary iris, which God fhewed unto Noah, there 
is another lunary, whofe efficient is the mooli. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light refembling the rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more diftindh, I meafur^d the 
breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. io'; and the breadth of the 
fed, yellow, and green in the exterior iris, was to the breadth 
of the fame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt , 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flower-de-luce. 

Iris all hues, rofes and jeflamine. Milton. 

To IRK. v. a. [ yrk , work, Jflandick.] This word is ufed only 
imperfonally; it irks me', mihipoena ef, it gives me pain ; or; 
lam weary of it. "T bus the authors of the Accidence fay ? 
tadet , it irketh. 

Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads. 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. Shakef H. VI. 

Frksome. adj. [from irk. ] Wearifome; tedious; trouble- 
fome; toilfome ; tirefome ; tinpleafing. 

I know fhe is an irkfome brawling fcold. Shakefpeare , 

Since that thou can’ft talk of love fo well; 

Thy company, which erft was irkfome to me, 

I will endure. Shak. As you like it. 

Where he may likelieft find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours, ’till his great chief return. Milton. 

For not to irkfome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reafon join’d. Milton . 

There is nothing fo irkfome as general difeourfes, efpecially 
when they turn chiefly upon words. Addifon's Spectator. 

Frequent appeals from hence have been very irkfome to that 
illliftrious body. ^ Swift . 

I'rksomely. adv. [from irkfome.] Wearifomely; tedioufly. 

I'rksome&ess. n.f [from irkjome.] "Fedioufnefs; weafi- 
fomenefs. 

I'RON. n.f [haiarn, Welfh; lyepn, ipen, Saxon ; torn , Erfe.] 

I. A metal common to all parts of the world, plentiful in moft; 
and of a fmall price, though fuperior in real value to the dear- 
eft. Though the lighteft of all metals, except tin, it is con- 
fiderably the hardeft; and, when pure, naturally malleable, 
but in a lefs degree than gold, filver, lead, or copper : when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the impure ftate from its firft 
fufion, in which it is called caft iron, it is fcarce malleable; 
and the moft du&ile iron, heated and fuddenly quenched in 
cold water, Iofes much of this quality. Iron is more capable 
of ruft than any other metal, is very fonorous, and requires 
the ftrongeft fire of all the metals to melt it, and is with dif¬ 
ficulty amalgamated with mercury. Moft of the other metals 
are brittle, while they are hot; but this is moft malleable as it 
approaches neareft to fufion. It confifts of a vitriolick fait, a 
verifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. The fpe* 
cifick gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is 
the only known fubftance that is attraaed by the loadftone 
Iron is not only foluble in all the ftronger acids, but even in 
common water. Pure iron has been found in fome places but 
very rarely. Iron has greater medicinal virtues than anv of 
the other metals. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefp. Jul.Caf. 
it he finite him with an inftrument of iron , fo that he die 
he is a murderer. A 

1 he power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load¬ 
ftone, and a power to be fo drawn is a part of that of iron. 

) P‘ eCe ir V l or G of a ferruginous colour, are ffivemi 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. Woodward 

of the e S e o? C Dl qUaWitieS ° f ™ %i 2 lf US rA 

ftTe*T f‘ eS i C- ftra - a - Woodward Z Fails' 

I treated of making iron work, and fteel work in general. ’ 

*• A "y inft ~ - utenfil made of iron 

iron, or fmoothing iron. * box 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thofe that wore them, thefe bafe (laves, 

O y Tho 6 f Sh t b r d ° ne ’ ■ pa . Ck Up ' Skahfp. Coriolanui 

q Thou! whofe captain I account rnyfelf " ° rmanus - 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye: ’ 

ThV f n ? he ‘ rhands bruifm g ' V ««J of wrath, 

That they may cru(h down with a heavy fall 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound f ^ V 

2 Cha'in ^(ha?? t0rt nn Z irms '"eath’d around ? p oU 

3. Lham (hackle; manacle: as, he was put in irons P 

The iron entered into his foul. P/Lr. Common Prayer. 

Frow. 
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Fron. adj. 

j. Made of iron. . ■ • 

In iron walls they deem'd me not fecure. Shakefp. H.v 1 . 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefp. '"Romeo and Juliet. 

Some are of an iron red, finning, and polite ; others not 
polite, but as if powdered with iron duft. Wo 10 Award. 

Poll-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury to warrens: 
the way of taking them is in hutches, and iron traps. Mortim. 

2, Refembling iron in colour. 

A piece of ftone of a dark iron grey colour, but in fome 
parts of a ferruginous colour. Wolodward onFoffils. 

Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. Woodw. 

•3. Harfh; fevere 3 rigid 3 miferables calamitous: as, the iron 
age, for an age of hardfhip and wickednefs. Thefe ideas may 
be found more or lefs in all the following examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting (till behind, 

Affift the throne of th’ iron fcepter’d king. Crajhaw. 

O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the firing. 

Drew iron tears from Pluto s cheek. 

And made hell grant what love did feek. Milton, 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 

From blooming youth down to decaying age, 

My fame ne’er knew a fiain of difhonour. Roive. 

Jove crufh the nations with an iron rod, ? 

And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God. Pope s Odyjfey. 

4, Indifioluble 3 unbroken. 

Rafh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous flcep. 

Imprudent: him death’s iron deep opprefi. Phillips. 

5. Hard 3 impenetrable. 

I will converfe with iron witted fools. 

And unrefpe&ive boys: none are for me, • 

That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Sbakejp . K . 111 . 

To Tron. v. a. [from the noun, j 

1. To fmooth with an iron. 

2. To fhackle with irons. 

Iro'nical. adj. [ironique, Fr. from irony.] Expreffingone thing 
and meaning another 3 fpeaking by contraries.. 

In this fallacy may be comprifed all ironical miftakes, or 
expreffions receiving inverted fignifications. 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal fenfe, and lhall 

exped them to be literally performed. u.ijt. 

Iro'nically. adv. [from ironical] By the ufe of irony. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the 
wifeft man of Greece, which he would turn from himfelf 
ironically , faying, there could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wife, and knew 1 , an 
others were not wife, and knew it not. Bacon. 

The dean, ironically grave. 

Still fhunn’d the fool, and lafii’d the knave. . _ 
Ironmonger, n.f: [iron and monger.] A dealer in iron. 

I ronwcod. n.f A kind of wood extremely hard, and fo pon¬ 
derous as to fink in water. It grows in America. Rob. Crujo. 
Vr onwort. n.f. [federitis, Latin.] It is a plant with a labiated 
flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe upper lip or beard is 
divided into three parts: out of the flower-cup nfes the pointai, 
attended, as it were, by four embryoes; which afterward turn 
to fo many oblong feeds, (hut up in an hufk, which e ore was 
the flower-cup: to thefe marks muft be added, the flowers 
growing in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which are cut 
like a creft, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. Mill. 
Irony, adj. [from iron.] Made of iron 3 partaking of iron. 
The force they are under is real, and that of their fate but 
imaginary: it is not firange if the irony chains; have more 
folidity than the contemplative. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrro- 
lick falts, diflblve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 
into the fpring; and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles car¬ 
ried oft, coppery particles. Woodward™ Foffils. 

I'RONY. n.f. [ironie, Fj. A mode of fpeech in 

which the. meaning is contrary to the words .as, o < 0 

was a holy man. r „ 1 ,_. 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occafion, fhould not 
deal in irony , or explain their meaning by contraries. Swift. 

Irra'diance. 1 r [ irradiance, French 5 irradio, Latin.] 
Irra'diancy. ^ a j ^ 

j. Emiflion of rays or beams of light upon any obje£f. 

The principal affedion is its tranflucency 3 the irradiancy 
and fparkling, found in many gems, is not difcoverable 111 
this> v b Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Beams of light emitted. 

Love not the heav’nly fpirits ? Or do t-W ™ IX T „ 
Irradiance f virtual, or immediate touch ? Mut. 1 ar, LOjt. 
To Irradiate, v. a. [irradio , Latin.] 

2, To adorn with light emitted upon it 3 to brighten. 

When he thus perceives that thefe opacous bodies 00 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal plenary 
diffufion through the whole place it irradiates, he can have no 


1 R R 

difficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be everywhere 
mingled with light. Digfy on Bodies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace 3 fuch an one 
as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defcends. ^ South, 

2. To enlighten in telledu ally 3 to illumine 3 to illuminate. 

° Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes: all mift from thence 
Purge and difperfe. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , h. iii, 

3. To animate by heat or light. 

Ethereal or folar heat muft digeft, influence, irradiate , anil 
put thofe more Ample parts of matter into motion. Hak, 

4. To decorate with ftiining ornaments. 

No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftore 
Ourftirines irradiate , or imbiaze the floor. . p 6 p e j 
Irradia'tion. n.f [irradiation, I r. from irradiate.] 

1. The ad of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body it fhould drive away the air, which is 
likewife a body, wherever it is admitted 3 for within the whole 
fphere of the irradiation of it, there is no point but light is 
found. _ Digby on Bodies. 

The generation of bodies is not effeded by irradiation, or 
anfwerably unto the propagation of light 3 but herein atranf- 
miflion is made materially from fome parts, and ideally from 
every one. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Illumination; intelledual light. 

The means of derivation and immediate union of thefe in¬ 
telligible objeds to the underflanding, are fometimes divine 
and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
IRRATIONAL; adj. [irrationalis , Latin.] 

1. Void of reafon; void of underftanding; without the dif- 
courfive faculty. 

Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things 3 but difeord firfl, 

Daughter of fin, among tlf irrational 

Death introduc’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl . 

He hath eat’n, and lives, 

And knows, and fpeaks, and reafons and difcerns; 
Irrational ’till then. Milt. Paradife Lojl , h. ix. 

2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfmittent, and that humours 
oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to the brain, 
no kind of benefit can be effeded from fo irrational an appli¬ 
cation. Haruey on Confumptmi. 

I fhall quietly fubmit, not wifhing fo irrational a thing as 
that every body fhould be deceived. °P 6, 

Irrationality, n.f [from irrational] Want of reafon. 
Irrationally. adv. [from irrational.] Without reafon, 

Irreclaimable, adj. [in and reclaimable.] Not to be re¬ 
claimed ; not to be changed to the better. 

As for obftinate, irreclaimable , profeflcd enemies,_weimu 
exped their calumnies will continue. Addifon s Freeholds . 
Irreconcilable, adj. [irreconciliable, Fr. in and reconcua t.J 

1. Not to be reconciled ; not to be appealed. 

Wage eternal war, ^ 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. . rnmpnr • but 

A weak unequal fadtion may animate a government, 
when it grows equal in ftrength, and irreconcilable. byamm 

fity, it cannot end without fome crilis. 2 nothcr, 

There are no faflions, though irreconcilable to one ano , 

that are not united in their aftedtion to you. 

2. Not to be made confident. It has with or to. 

As (he was ftriflly virtuous herfeif, fo ihe a, " a |' P nei£ , h . 
beft conftrudtion upon the words and adtions ot ■ 
hours, except where they were 
honefty and decency. . 

Since the fenfe I oppofe is atten e wi ^ fatblt 

ctlable abfurdities, I prefume I need not offe an^h 
in fupport of the one, or in difproo n- n j s irrecon- 

This effential power of gravitation or attr-d ^ 
cilable with the atheift’s own dodrine <L a* • 

Ail that can be tranfmitted from the fivs } whoil 
countable, and irreconcilable to any fyftcm o Impoffc- 

reconciLableness. n.f [from irreconcilable.] . 



IrreconciLableness. n.f [from 

bility to be reconciled. ,, T n a mann^ 

Irreconcilably, adv. [from irreconcilab e. J 

not admitting reconciliation. atoned. 

IrreconciLed. adj. [in and reconciled.] . Shakefp' 

A fervant dies in many irreconciled iniquities. 
Irreco'verable. adj. [in and recovera ,. 

1 . Not to be regained 3 not to be reftored or moment juft 

Time, in a natural fenfe, is irrecoverab, • Rogeir 

fled by us, it is impoffible to recall. 

2. Not to be remedied. r - 0 f pri nC ^ 

The irrecoverable lofs of fo many 1 S RoiL r - 

value. , . -Op a vvay his 

It concerns every man, that would no t | ie greater 

and fool himfelf into irrecoverable nhlery, ^ f r 0 ./ s Serins^. 
ferioufnefs to enquire. Irreco'y'^®^’ 




Irreco'verably 
verv 
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adv. [from irrecoverable.] Beyond reco- 

7 Otok^k, dark amid’ the blaze of noons 
Irniovrably -dark, total eclipfc, Miltm’s Agomftes. 

The^credit of °the Exchequer is irrecoverably loft by thelaft 
lRRWc»LE th ^. n [f» S and reducible.] Not to be brought or 

rC Thefe obfervations feem to argue the corpufcles of air to 

be irreducible into water. t .. -. c ^ r 

IrrefragabiYity. n.f. [from irrefragable.] Strength of 

argument not to be refuted. 

IRREFRAGABLE, adj. [irrefragabilis, fchool Latin; irre¬ 
fragable, Fr ] Not to be confuted; fuperior to argumentai 

^Stron^and irrefragable the evidences of Chriftianity muft 
be • they who refilled them would refift every thing. Atterbury. 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men was urged 
as an irrefragable reafon for working by flow degrees. Swift. 
Irrefra'gably. adv. [from irrefragable.] With force above 

confutation. . c 0 ,, 

That they denied a future ftate is evident from ht. raul s 
reafonings, which are of no force but only on that fuppofition, 
as Origen largely and irrefragably proves. Atterbury. 

Irrefutable, adj. [irrejutabilis, Latin.] Not to be over¬ 
thrown by argument. 

IRRE'GULAR. adj. [; irregulier , Fr. irregularis , Latin.] 

1. Deviating from rule, cuftom, or nature. 

The am’rous youth 
Obtain’d of Venus his defire, 

Howe’er irregular his fire. Prior. 

2. Immethodical 3 not confined to any certain rule or order. 

This motion feems excentrique and irregular , yet not well 
to be refitted or quieted. Ring Charles. 

Regular 

Then moft, when moft irregular they feem. Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregular , and 
fometimes feem harfh and uncouth. Cowley. 

3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. A foft word for 
vitious. 

Irregul a'rity. n.f. [irregular ite, Fr. from irregular.] 

1. Deviation from rule. 

2. Negleift of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion might 
afford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown together with 
fo much irregularity and confufion, they form a great variety 
of hollow bottoms. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Inordinate pra£tice. 

Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, while 
the finner acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is 
afhamed of his irregularities. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Irre'gularly. adv, [from irregular.] Without obfervation 
of rule or method. 

Phaeton, 

By the wild courfes of his fancy drawn, 

From Eaft to Weft irregularly hurl’d, 

Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. Dryden jun. 

Your’s is a foul irregularly great, 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dryden. 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe concern for their lit¬ 
tle ones makes them fo irregularly bold as to confult their own 
reafon, in the education of their children, rather than to rely 
upon old cuftom. Locke. 

To Irre'gulate. v. a. [from in and regula, Latin.] To 
make irregular; to diforder. 

Its fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
(helves, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
IrreLative. adj. [in and relativus , Latin.] Having no re¬ 
ference to any thing; Angle 3 unconnected. 

Separated by the voice of God, things in their fpecies came 
out in uncommunicated varieties, and irrelative feminalities. 

7 , # Frown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Irreli'gicn. n.f [irrelifon, Fr. in and religion.] Contempt 
of religion ; impiety. 

The weapons with which I combat irreligion are already 
confecrated. Dryden 

We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and ‘ 
not only committed, but defended and gloried in. 
Irreli'gious. adj. [irreligieux, Fr. in and religious.] 

1. Contemning religion 3 impious. 

The iffue of an i> religious Moor. 

Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 

With burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of religion then. 

And vowing of their fouls to ev’rv faint. Davies 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the impious 

i CoZ-TL • South’s Sermons. 

2. contrary to religion. 

^ e, ," n that Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in 
any flead, or ferveth nothing at all to dirca, but may be let 
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pafs as needlefs to be confulted with, we judge it 

**».—ar 

Irremeable, adj. [irremeabilis , Latin ] Admitting no re¬ 
turn. 


irreligion , 
Rogers. 


Shakefp . Tit. Andron. 


The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. _ 

Irreme'diable. adj. [irremediable, ft. in and remediable.] 

Admitting no cure; not to be remedied. 

They content themfelves with that winch was the irremediable 
error if former times, or the neceflity of the prefent hah caft 

UP A fieddy hand, in governing of military affairs, is more 
requifite than in times of peace, becaule an error committe^ 
in war may prove irremediable. ! 

Whatever he confults you about, unlefs it lead to fome fatal 
and irremediable mifchief, be fure you advile only as a 
friend Locke. 

Irremediably, adv. [from irremediable.] Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that we may 
perceive thefe accidents are not the fruits of our labour, but 
gifts of God. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant . 

Irremi'ssible. adj. [in and remitto, Lat. irremiffible, French.] 
Not to be pardoned. 

Irremi'ssibleness. n.f [from irremijfible] The quality ot 
being not to be pardoned. 

Thence arifes the aggravation and irremiffiblenefs of the 
p in . Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irremc/vable. adj. [in and remove.] Not to be moved 3 
not to be changed. 

He’s irremovable , 

Refolv’d for flight. Shakefp. Winter’s Pale. 

IrrenoVvned. adj. [in and renown.] Void of honour. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and tame 
To fluggifh floth and fenfual delights. 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Fjhieen. 

Irre'parable, adj. [ irreparabilis , Lat. irreparable , Fr.] Not 
to be recovered 3 not to be repaired. 

Irreparable is the lofs, and patience fays it is not paft her 
cure. Shakefp. Tempejl: 

Toil’d with lefs irreparable. Miltojt . 

It is an irreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks of thofe whom we do not know. Addif. 

The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and 
innocence cannot mifs of the divine protection, and that the 
only lofs irreparable is that of our probity. Garth. 

Irre parably, adv. [from irreparable.] Without recovery; 
without amends. 

Such adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle. 

The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, whereby Ihe would 
be nourifhed, were irreparably injurious to her. Dec. of Piety. 
Irreple'viable. adj. [in and replevy.] Not to be redeemed. 
A law term. 

Irreprehe'nsible. adj. [ irreprehenfible , Fr. irreprehenjibilis , 
Latin.] Exempt from blame. 

Irreprehe'nsibly. adv. [from irreprehenfible.] Without blame. 
Irreprese'ntable. adj. [in and reprefent.] Not to be figured 
by any reprefentation. 

God’s irreprefentable nature doth hold againft making images 
of God. Stillngfleet . 

Irrepro'achable. adj. [in and reproachable ] Free from 
blame 3 free from reproach. 

He was a ferious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, *Vr*- 
proachable , nay, exemplary life. Atterbury. 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and breed as 
irreproachable a young family as their parents have done. Pope . 
Irreproachably, adv. [from irreproachable.] Without 
blame 3 without reproach. 

IrreproVeable. adj. [in and reproveable.] Not to be blamed; 
irreproachable. 

Irresistibility, n.f [from irrefijlible] Power or force 
above oppofition. 

Thedoarine of irrefijlibility of grace, in working whatfo- 
ever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
affixt to gratitude Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irresi stible. adj. [irrefyhlle, Fr. in and rejijlible.] Supe- 
riour to oppofition. J v 

F ^ r fr ° m an a PP rehen fi° n of the Deity, indued 

with irrefijlible power to hurt 3 and isofall affedions, anger 
excepted, the unapteft to admit conference with reafon. Hook . 
In mighty quadrate join’d 

Of union irrefijlible. MV ton 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy juft 
Being, armed with almighty and irrefijlible power. Tillotfon. 

catlnnT C , anb r° d ‘ fferen 5 e in the fubjetfs, where the appli¬ 
cation 13 almighty and irrefijlible, as in creation. Rog, s 
Won by the charm g 

Of goodnefs irrefijlible, (he blufh’d confent. Thomfon. 

Irresistibly, 
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Irresistibly, adv. [from irriftflibU .] In a manner not to 
be oppofed. 

God irrefijllbly fways all manner of events on earth. Dryden. 
Fond of pleafing and endearing ourfelves to thofe we efteem* 
we are irrefijlibly led into the fame inclinations and averfions 
with them. x 

i»RRESi stless. adj. [A barbarous ungrammatical conjundtion 
of two negatives.] Irrefiftible; refiftlefs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irrefflcfs flame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame. 

They can to gazing multitudes give law. 

Convert the fadtious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 

Jrre'soluble. adj. [in and refolabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
broken; not to be difiolved. 

In factitious fal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
fo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in fublimino- 
vefTels they rife together as one fait, which feems in fuch vefi 
fels irrejoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

Irre'solubleness. n.f. [from irrejoluble .] Refiftance to re¬ 
paration of the parts. 

Quercetanus has this confefiion of the irrefolublenefs of dia- 
monds. Boyle. 

Irreso'lvedly. adv. [tn and refolved .] Without fettled de¬ 
termination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange to hear me 
fpeak fo irrefolvedly concerning thofe things, which fome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 

T bodies - . . Boyle. 

Irresolute, adj. [irrefclu, Fr. zzzand refolute.] Notconftant 
in purpofe; not determined. 

Were he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irrefolute purpofe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Him, after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe 
Fit yeffel, fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

To make reflections upon what is paft, is the part of inge¬ 
nious but irrefolute men. Temple. 

SoMyrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide. 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 

Irrefolute on which fhe fhould rely. 

At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

Irresolutely, adv. [from irrefolute .] Without firmnels of 
mind; without determined purpofe. 

Irresolu'tion. n.f [irrefolution, Fr. in and reflation.] Want 
of firmnefs of mind. 

It hath moft force upon things that have the lighteft mo¬ 
tion, and therefore upon the lpirits of men, and in them 
upon fuch affeCtions as move lighteft; as upon men in fear, or 
men in irrefolution. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life, which offer themfelves 
to our choice, and inconftancy in purfuing them, are the 
greateft caufes of all our unhappinefs. Addifon. 

Irrespective, adj. [in and rejpeftive »] Having no regard to 
any circumftances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his particular 
irrefpeftive election, think it fafe to run into all foul fins. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
According to this cTo&rine, it muft be refolved wholly into 
the abfolute irrefpefiive will of God. Rogers's Sermons. 

Irrespectively, adv. [from irrefpeftive.] Without regard 
to circumftances. 

He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to him abfo- 
lutely and irrefpefiively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irretrievable, adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be repaired ; 
irrecoverable; irreparable. 

Irretrie'vably. adv. [from irretrievable.’] Irreparably; ir¬ 
recoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extradion, and there¬ 
fore muft have been all irretrievably loft, and ufelefs to man¬ 
kind, was it not by this means colleded. Woodward. 

IrreVerence. n. f [ irr everentia , Lat. irreverence, Fr. in and 
reverence.] 

1. Want of reverence ; want of veneration ; want of refped. 

Having feen our fcandalous irreverence towards God’s wor¬ 
ship in general, ’tis eafy to make application to the feveral parts 
of it. Decay of Piety. 

T hey were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to falute them on all occafions, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and fcorn 
the judges were juftly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as.the oracles of the law. Clarendon. 

Irre'verent. adj. [irreverent, Fr. i zz and reverent.] Not pay¬ 
ing due homage or reverence ; not exprefling or conceiving 
due veneration or refped. 

As our fear cxcludeth not that boldnefs which becometh 
faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 
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it drawethtoo near that irreverent confidence where®;,!,. 
humility can never ftand. 1 77 7^ 

Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from thev,V 
fort as jewels of ineftimable price, fearing the irreverl LJr 
ftruftion of the ignorant and irreligious p con ' 

W itnefs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ihame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, ’ 

Servant of fervants, on his vitious race. Milt. Par [■ ? 
Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name of GoT 
common difeourfe, is another abufe of the tongue. p 1 
If an irreverent expreflion or thought too wanton are cren, 
into my verfes, through my inadvertency, let their authors 
be snfwerable for them. jy r J 

IrreVeRently. adv. [from irreverent:] Without due re* 
fped or veneration. 

’Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear to ufe the 
gofpel irreverently.. Government of the Tongue 

Irreversible, adj. [in and reverfe.] Not to be recalled • not 
to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet fhall be produced 
before men and angels, and an eternal irreverfible fentence be 
pronounced. Rogers's Sermons-. 

Irreve'rsibly. adv. [from irreverfible.] Without change. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
dodrines of faith, hath occafioned that great fcandal in the 
church, at which fo many myriads of folifidians have Hum¬ 
bled, and fallen irreverfbly, by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irrevocable, adj. [irrevocabilis, Latin ; irrevocable, French.] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back] not to be re- 
verfed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable. 

That only Warwick’s daughter fhall be thine. Shakefp. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. 

Which I have paft upon her. Shakef. As you like it. 

That which is paft is gone and irrevocable , therefore they 
do but trifle that labour in paft matters. Bacons Ejjays. 

The fecond, both for piety renown’d. 

And puiflant deeds, a promife {hall receive 
Irrevocable , that his regal throne 

For ever fhall endure. Milton's Paradife Lof . 

By her irrevocable fate, 

War (hall the country wafte and change the ft ate, Dryden. 

The other vidor flame a moment ftood, 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d wood ; 

For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 

Forfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. Dryden. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 

Irrevocably, adv. [from irrevocable.] Without recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 
irrevocably extinguijfhed. Boyle. 

To IRRIGATE, v. a. ]_irrigo, Latin.] To wet; tomoiften; 
to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, 
doth continually irrigate , nourifh, keep hot, and fupple all the 
members. Ray on the Creation. 

A bulky charger near their lips. 

With which, in often interrupted deep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Phillips. 

Irriga'tion. n.f. [from irrigate.] The ad of watering or 
moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon, 

Irri'guous. adj. [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery; watered. 

The flow’ry lap 

Of fome irriguous valley fpreads her ftore. Milton. 

2. Dewy; moift. Phillips feems to have miftaken the atm 
phrafe irriguus fopor. 

Rafh Elpenor 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 

T* exhale his furfeit by irriguous deep : .... 

Imprudent! him death’s iron deep oppreft. 

Irri'sion. n.f. [irrifio, Lat. irrifon , French.] The au 
laughing at another. . j 

This perfon, by his indifereet and unnatural mijton 5 
expofing of his father, incurs his indignation and cure. 

F 6 Woodward's Natural Hif or). 

To IRRITATE, v. 0. [irrito, Latin; irriter, French.] 

1. To provoke; toteaze; to exafperate. _ . . 

The earl, fpeaking to the freeholders in ^^ 10US yR. 
guage, did not irritate the people. Bacon s rieni 

His power at court could not qualify him to go throug 
that difficult reformation, whilft he had aYuperior 1 ^ 

church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flac en ^ 
according to his own humour and . indiferetion, an 
thought to be the more remiis to irritate his choleric 
fition.’ Ua -* 


/ 
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2 To fret; to put into motion or diforder by any irregular or 
* unaccuftomed contact; to ftimulate; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and untateth them. Bacon, 
To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. 

J Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacon. 

When they are collected, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate, and thereby expelleth fweat. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

Rous’d 

By dafli of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They°furious fpring. Thomfon's Summer. 

Irrita'tion. n.f [irritatio, Latin; irritation , French; from 
irritate.] 

1. Provocation; exafperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affections and irritations of the nerves, in any part 
of the body, is caufed by fomething acrimonious. Arbutbnot. 

Irru'ption. n.f [irruption, Fr. irruptio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of any thing forcing an entrance. 

I refrain, too fuddenly, 

To utter, what will come at laft too foon; 

Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 

Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made in maritime coun¬ 
tries by the irruption of the fea. Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick meJancholick blood 
into the heart puts a flop to its pulfation. Harvey. 

2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 

Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous nations,, 
one can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be¬ 
come fo miferably unpeopled. Addifon on Italy. 

Is. [if, Saxon. See To Be.] 

1. The third perfon fingular of to be : I am, thou art, he is. 

He that is of God, heareth God’s words. Jo. viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither is 
it in them to do good. Jer. x. 5. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. It is fometimes expreffed by 's. 

There’r fame among you have beheld me fighting. Shakefp. 

Isare'lla Colour, n.f. A kind of colour. Ainfw. 

Ischia'dick. adj. [’la-yjov, ; ifehiadique, Fr.] In 

anatomy, an epithet given to the veins of the foot that termi¬ 
nate in the crural. Harris. 

I'sCHURY. n.f. and vgov, urine ; ifehurte, Fr. 

ifehuria, Latin.] A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. 

Ischure'tick. n.f [ifehuretique, Fr. from ifehury.] Such me¬ 
dicines as force urine when fupprefled. 

Ish. [ife, Saxon.] 

1. A termination added to an adjective to exprefs diminution, a 
fina l degree, or incipient ftate of any quality ; as, bluijh, 
tending to blue ; brightifo, fomewhat bright. 

2. It is likewife fometimes the termination'of a gentile or pof- 
feffive adjeCtive: as, Sweclijh, Danijh ; the Danijh territories, 
or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the qualities of the fubftan- 
Togu)jh Whkh * ^ added 1 aS>4 f0 ° UJh > m * n > mam W> r °Z ue > 

Fucle n.f [More properly icicle, from ice-, but ice fhould ra¬ 
ther be written ife ; syy, Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady r 
rhe moon of Rome ; chafte as the ificle 
I hat s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 
Hanging on Dian’s temple. Shakefpeare. 

i he frofts and fnows her tender body fpare; 

I hofe are not limbs for ificles to tear. Drvden 

Isingl'ass n.f. [from ice, or ife, and glaft; that is, JZr 
congealed ,nto glafs, icbthyocoUa, Latin ] 

Ifinghfei s a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of a whitifir 
coloui, and in fome degree tranfparent, much refembiine glue 
but cleanlier and fleeter. We .pfually receive it in twilled 
ieces,mf a roundilb.figure like a ftaple, which the druouifts 
dwide into thin (hreds like (kins, that eafily diffolve. E f j le 

if- fcr&- 

f n frjy b0l m 9- 1 he g rea tcft quantity of ij,JJ is m P ade 

- OSLiZZi 

ULia orotlis, hartflrorn, ivory, and irmvlais 6 J?’ 
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Isinglass Stone, n.f. This is a fulfil which is one of the 
pureft and fimpleft of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad maffes, compofed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes. The maffes are of a brovvnifti or redifii co¬ 
lour; but when the plates are feparated, they are perfectly 
colourlefs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineft gials. 
It is found in Mufcovy,"Perfia, the iiland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. _ T he 
ancients made their windows of it, inftead of glafs. It is alfo 
fometimes ufed for glafs before piciures, and for horn in 
lanthorns. Blill s Mat. Med. 

ISLAND, n.f. [infula, Latin ; ifla, Italian ; ealqnd, Frfe. It 
is pronounced Hand.] A tradt of land furrounded by water. 
He will carry this if and home in his pocket, and give it his 

fon for an apple.-And fowing the kernels of it in the fea, 

bring forth more fands. Shakefpeare s 7 empejl. 

Within a Jong recefs there lies a bay. 

An //?W/fhades it from the rolling fea. 

And forms a port. Dryden. 

Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier ifand in the wat’ry wafte. Johnfon. 

If and of blifs! amid’the fubjedHeas. Thomfn. 

Islander, n.f [from if and. Pronounce Hander.] An inha¬ 
bitant of a country furrounded by water. 

We, as all fanders, are lunares, or the moon’s men. Catnd . 

Your dinner, and the generous fanders 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. Shakefp. Othello . 
There are many bitter fayings againft fanders in general, 
repFefenting them as fierce, treacherous, and unhofpitable: 
thofe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourfe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they be¬ 
come more kind than thofe who are the inhabitants of an 
ifland. Addijon's Freeholder. 

A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 

Unpolifh’d men, and boift’rous as their Teas; 

The native fanders alone their care. 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope's Odyffey. 

Isle. n.f. [fe, French; infula, Latin. Pronounce z7^.] 

1. An ifland ; a country furrounded by water. 

Is it not an eafy matter 
To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 

For the inftalment of this noble duke 

* In tbe feat royal of this famous ife ? Shakefp. R. III. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 

Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’rous toil. 

And how thefe monfters dtd difarm an fe. Waller . 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, from aile, French, from 
ala, Latin, the aile being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allee, French, a walk.] A 
long walk in a church, or pubiick building. 

O er the twilight groves and dufky caves. 

Long founding fes and intermingled graves, 

Black melancholy fits. p 0 p e 

Isoperime'trical. n.f [IV^, tt/^, and y.irc 0 y.] In geome¬ 
try, are fuch figures as have equal perimeters or circumfe¬ 
rences, of which the circle is the greateft. Harris. 

Isosceles, n.f [ifofcele, Fr. or equiangular triangle.] That 
which hath only two Tides equal. Flarris. 

ISSUE, n. f [ijjue y French.] 

1. The a£t of paffing out. 

2. Exit; egrefs ; or paflage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the iffues from death. Pf ] X viii. 20. 

-fT ' ee ? heart with a11 diligence; for out of it are the 
1 yues of life. p • 

7 . , rrov. lv. 27. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilft in 
motion, as the only means to find an ijfue out of this diffi- 

ne '7 e F mi S ht have ea % prevented thofe great femms'off o- 
rilLd U n< L e; and lf .it be true the French are fo impove- 

ri! il n j W L hat c ° ndltIon mu ft they have been, if that ifj'ue of 
wealth had been flopped ? ’ 4 e • ° r 

3. Event; confequence. W V * 9 

Spirits are not finely touch’d, 

But to fine ij]uer_ Shaiefp. Meof. f or Me,fure. 

-It 1 were ever fearful 
^ do a thin g> where I the iffue doubted. 

Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance, fiwas.a fear 
W hich oft infeas the wifeft nr , , ^ f 

But let the iffue correfpondent prove ^ ^ 

Ood „ 

ra r,n »- 

fancy. an ) iu ^ k >' hlts of a roving 

Our prefent condition is better for us in 
uninterrupted health and .ecurity thatThe'^h^firt"^ 

4- Termination; 
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4. Termination; conclufion. 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
for a foon and profperousT^?. . Sidney. 

What tjjue of my love remains for me! 

How wild a paffion works within my bread:! 

With what prodigious flames am I polled! Dryden. 

Homer, at a lofs to bring difficult matters to an ijfue, lays 
his hero afleep, and this folves the difficulty. Brootne . 

5. Sequel deduced from premifes. 

I am to pray you not to ftrain my fpeech 
Togroffer ijjues , nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. Shakefpeare s Oibello. 

6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mufcle for the difcharge of 
humours. 

This tumour in his left arm was caufed by Arid binding of 
his ijfue. Wifeman. 

7. Evacuation. 

A woman was difeafed with an ijfue of blood. Mat. ix. 20. 

8. Progeny ; offspring. 

O nation miferable! 

When fhalt thou fee thy whollome days again? 

Since that the trued ijfue of thy throne, 

Bv his own interdiction (lands accurft. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

'Nor where Abaffin kings their ijfue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos’d 
True paradife, under the iEthiop line 
By Nilus’ head. Milton's "Paradife Loft. 

T his old peaceful prince, as heav’n decreed, 

Was blefs’d with no male ijfue to fucceed. Dryden's JEn. 
The frequent produdlions of monfters, in all the fpecies of 
animals, and ftrange ijfues of human birth, carry with them 
difficulties, not poffible to confift with this hypothefis. Locke. 

9. [In law.] Ijfue hath divers applications in the common law: 

fometimes ufed for the children begotten between a man and 
his wife; fometimes for profits growing from an amercement, 
fine, or expences of fuit; fometime for profits of lands or 
tenements; fometime for that point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join and put their caufe to the 
trial of the jury. Ijfue is either general or fpecial: general 
ijfue feemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdiCl, whether the defendant have done any 
fuch thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The fpecial 
ijjue then muff be that, where fpecial matter being alleged by 
the defendant for his defence, both the parties join thereupon, 
and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be quesjlio juris, or to 
trial by the jury, if it be quaflio fatti. Cowel. 

To 1'ssue. v. n. [from the noun ; ijfer, Fr. ufcire, Italian.] 

1. To come out; to pafs out of any place. 

Waters ijfued out from under the threfhold of the houfe. 

Ezek. xlvii. 1. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there ijfuetb out 
a gummy juice. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Waters ijfu'd from a cave. Milton . 

Ere Pallas iJJiid from the thunderer’s head, 

Dulnefs o’er all poffefs’d her ancient right. Pope. 

2 . To make an eruption. . 

Three of mafter Ford’s brothers watch the door with 
piftols, that none (hould ijfue out, otherwife you might flip 
away. Shakefpeare. 

See that none hence ijfue forth a fpy. . Milton. 

Hade, arm your Ardeans, ijfue to the plain ; 

With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. Dryden. 

At length there iflu'd , from the grove behind, 

A fair affembly of the female kind. Dryden. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms; 

Straight ijfue through the fides affembling fwarms. Dryden. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians (land. 

And furl their fails, and ijfue on the land. Pope's Odyjfey. 

q. To proceed as an offspring. 

Of thy fons that (hall ijfue from thee, which thou (halt 

beget, (hall they take away. 2 Kings xx. 18. 

a To be produced by any fund. 

Thefe altarages ijfued out of the offerings made to the altar, 
and were payable to the priefthood. Ayliffti Paragon. 

c. To run out in lines. . , , „ . , 

It would be tried in pipes, being made with a belly towards 
the lower end, and then ijjuing into a ftraight concave again. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

To I'ssue. v. a. 

1. To fend out; to fend forth. 

A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeft the parts 
or to ijfue the fpirits. Back's Nat. HtjL 

2 . To fend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 

frequent fenfe. . , 

If the council ijfued out any order againlt them, or it tne 
kins fent a proclamation for their repair to their houfes, fome 
nobleman publiflied a proteftation. Clarendon. 

Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A maniion proper for a mourning god: 

Here he gives audience, ijjuing out decrees 

To rivers, his dependent deities. Vryden. 


Cowley . 
Cowley. 
Elatman. 
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In vain the mafter ijfues out commands. 

In vain the trembling failors ply their hands; 

The temped unforefeen prevents their care. Dryden 

They condantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have done, and to receive fuch other commands as the 
judge (hall ijfue forth. Jy life's Par ergon. 

Tssueless. adj. [from ijfue.'] Without offspring; without 
defendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s por¬ 
tion, as dying ijfueiefs. Careiv's Survey of"Cornwal. 

I have done fin ; 

For which the heav’ns, taking angry note. 

Have left me ijfueiefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I'sthmus. n.f [ijlhmus, Latin.] A necLof land joining the 
peninfula to the continent. 

There is a caffle drongly feated on a high rock, which 
joineth by an ijlhmus to the land, and is impregnably forti¬ 
fied. Sandys's Travels. 

The north fide of the A (Tyrian empire (Iretcheth northward 
to that ijlhmus between the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. 

Brerewood on Languages. 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

Thou weak built ijlhmus, that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities, 

Yet can’d not wave nor wind fudain; 

But broken and o’erwhelm’d the ocean meets again. Cowley. 
Our church of England dands as Corinth between two feas, 
and there are fome bufy in cutting the ijlhmus, to let in both 
at once upon it. Stidingfeet. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifeable to fortify, not the 
ijlhmus , but the mountains, put his deflgn in execution. Creech. 
Plac’d on this ijlhmus of a middle date, . 

A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Pope. 

IT. pronoun. [ fere, Saxon.] 

j. The neutral demondrative. Ufed in fpeaking of things. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 

Bramh. againjl Hobbs. 

Will our great anger learn to doop fo low? 

I know it cannot. 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who mader art of it. 

His fon, it may be, dreads no harm; 

But kindly waits his father’s coming home. 

The time will come, it will, when you (hall know 
The rage of love. Dryden. 

How can I fpeak? or how, fir, can you hear? 

Imagine that which you would mod deplore. 

And that which I would fpeak, is it or more. Dryden. 

A mind fo furniffied, what reafon has it to acquiefce in its 
conclufions! Lode. 

The glory which encompaffed them covered the place, and 
darted its rays with fo much drength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. Addifin't Freehold*. 

If we find a greater good in the prefent conditution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of it , or 
from other frames and (Iru&ures, we may then reafon ably con¬ 
clude, that the prefent conditution proceeded from an intern- 
gent and good being, that formed * that 

choice# a- • 

It is ufed abfolutely for the date of a perfon or attair. 

How is it with our general ? 

-Even fo 

As with a man by his own alms importerid. 

And with his charity (lain. Shakefpeare s C 

, It is ufed for the thing; the matter; the affair. 

It's come to pafs, 

That tra&able obedience is a (lave »r y 1 IL 

To each incenfed will. > Shakefp. Henry Vlll. 

. It is fometimes expreffed by * t . 

He rallied, and again fell to ’ t ; 

For catching foe by nearer foot. 

He lifted with fuch might and drength, U u dibras. 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his length. * . of 
The defign, it Teems, is to avoid the dreadful imp ^ 

. P /Hs"ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, to give 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probabledut 
meant to walk it back again for his P| earu f!f., ..1^ when 
The Lacedemonians, at the draughts ^T^^Pnails and 
their arms failed them, fought it out with the ^ 

^fhave often feen people lavilh it profufely m tricklI J°Jf 
their children, and yet darve their minds. ^ or moU fe, 

A mple courfes it not on the ground, hk Spectator. 

but lives under the earth. . ft 

Whether the charmer finner it, or iaint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I mult paint it. fons . 

6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicroufly, o y 
Let us after him, 

Whole care is gone before to bid us we ! c ^ . JfeW*- 
It is a p erlcfs kinfman. Shakejpeare 
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Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 

thors, and fupported by the tly a of the French, has yet an ap¬ 
pearance of barbarifm. 

Who vvas’t came by r 

_ ?Tis two or three, my lord, that bring yoti word 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakef. Macbeth. 

City, 

'Tis I, that made thy widows. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

f Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 

ITCH. n.f. 31C)», Saxon.] 

j A cutaneous difeafe extremely.contagious, which overfpreads 

* the body with final!pudules filled with a thin ferum, and raifed 
as microfcopes have difeovered by a fmall animal. It is cured 
by fulphur. 

Lud and liberty 

Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths. 

That ’gaind the dream of virtue they may drive, 

And drown themfelves in riot, itches , biains. Sbak. Timon: 
The Lord will finite thee with the fcab and with the itch, 
whereof thou can’d not be healed. Deutr. xxviii. 27. 

As if divinity had patch’d 

The itch, on purpofe, to be fcratch’d. Hudibras. 

2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the (kin, which is eafed by 
rubbing. 

3. A condant teazing defire. 

A certain itch of meddling with other people’s matters, puts 
us upon (hiding. L'Eftrange. 

He had dill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden . 

From fervants company a child is to be kept, not by pro¬ 
hibitions, for that will but give him an itch after it, but by 
other ways. Locke. 

At half mankind when gen’rous Manly raves. 

All know’tis virtue; for he thinks them knaves: 

When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 

All fee ’tis vice, and itch of vulgar praife. Pope: 

To Itch. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To feel that uneafinefs in the (kin which is removed by rubbing. 

A troublefome itching of the part was occafioned by want of 
tranfpiration. ' Wifeman s Surgery. 

My right eye itches ; fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 

2. To long; to have continual defire. This fenfe appears in the 
following examples, though fome of them are equivocal. 

Mader Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fighter, 

though now a man of peace.-Mr. Page, though now I 

be old, and of peace, if I fee a fword out, my finger itches 
to make one. Shakefpeare. 

Caffius, you yourfelf 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 

To fell and mart your offices for gold. Sbak. Julius Cafar. 
The itching ears, being an epidemick difeafe, give fair op¬ 
portunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety. 

All fuch have dill an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 

I tch y. adj. [from itch.) Infedledwith the itch. 

ITEM. adv. [Latin.] Alfo. * A word ufed when any article 
is added to the former. J 

Ptem. n.f. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of admiration 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled bv 
h!s fide, and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare. 

if this difeourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, I have 
one uem more of mine: if knowledge can be found, I mud 
lofe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Gtanv. 

2. A hint; an innuendo. 

To Iterate, v. a. [ itero , Latin.] 

j. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequent mention. 

e covet to make tile pfalms efpecially familiar unto all • 
this is the very caufe why we iterate the pfalms oftner than anv 
other part of Scripture befides; the caufe wherefore we inure 
the people together with their minifter, and not the mincer 
alone to read them, as other parts of Scripture he doth Hook 

rat!d. bC ° ne ™ ay momhly » the other may daily be ite- 

In the firft ages God gave laws unto our fathers and^thrir 
memoriesferved inftead of books; whereofthe 
being known to God, he relieved the fame hi .7 >S 

them in mind : in which refted! we L ISf b> pUtC,n S 
thing hath been iterated into the beft and wifelf™ 7 “T 
T he king, to keep a decency towards the French kin^W 

his eftateT n and 1 to ff / d ° r / S 1 ° Jnt ° hil ” the defree of 

fill from hofflitv m0t ‘° n th3t the , French w °uld de- 

r t aion v f 
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Ctirrence, when the found refle£ling, returneth immediately 
upon the original, and fo iterateth it not, but amplified it. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory: 

2 . To do over again. 

Afhes thoroughly burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the fait thereof hath been drawn out by iterated decodlions. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours* 

Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trefpafs fear’d, the more to footh 

Him with her lov’d fociety. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Pterant. adj. [iterans, Latin.] Repeating. 

Waters being near, make a current echo; but being far¬ 
ther off, they make an iterant echo. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Itera'tion. n.f. [iteration, French; iteratio, Latin.] Repeti¬ 
tion; recital over again. 

Truth tir’d with iteration 

As true as (leel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefpeare* 
My hufband! 

•-Ay, ’twas he that told me firft. 

-My hufband ! 

-What needs this iteration, woman ? 

I fay, thy hufband. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Iterations are commonly lofs of time; but there is no fuch 
gain of time, as to iterate often the ftate of the queltion; for 
it chafeth away many a frivolous fpeech. Bacon's EJfays. 

In all thefe refpedls it hath a peculiar property to engage the 
receiver to perfevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the 
frequent iteration and repetition. Hammond. 

Itinerant, adj. [itinerant, French.] Wandering; not fettled. 
It fhould be my care to fweeten and mellow the voices of 
itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accommodate their cries to 
their refpe&ive wares. Addifon's Spettator. 

Itinerary, n.f. [itineraire, French; itinerarium, Latin.] A 
book of travels. 

The clergy are Efficiently reproached, in moft itineraries , 
for the univerfal poverty one meets with in this plentiful king- 

^ om - . Addifon on Italy. 

Itinerary, adj. [itineraire,Fr. itinerarius, Lat ] Travelling; 
done on a journey; done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the northern parts, 
though it were rather an itinerary circuit of iuflice than a pro- 

T S re > . Bacon's Henry VII. 

Itse lf. pronoun, [it 2 .tA felf.~\ The neutral reciprocal pro¬ 
noun applied to things. r 

Who then (hall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and dart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
If elf for being there ? shakefp. Macleth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in ttfilf, makes not the kingdom 
rich or poor. Locke 

Ju'eiiant adj [jubilant, Lat.] Uttering fongs of triumph'. 
The planets hft’mng ftood, F 

While the bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milt. Par. Lofl 

Jubila tion. n f. [jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, Lat. The aft of 
declaring triumph. 

Ju'hilee. n.f [jubile, Fr. jubilum, from jubilo, low Latin ] A 
publick feftmty; a time of rejoicing; a feafon of joy. 

Angels utt ring joy, heav’n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hofanna’s fill’d 
Th’ eternal regions MUtm ^ p arad} r L R 

Joy was then a mafculme and a fevere thing : the recreation 
of the judgment, or rejoicing, th o jubilee of reafon. South 
1 he town was all a jubilee of feafts. n J 

^agmeaM.”^ ^in.]. Pleafantneftj 

and raife a Anile from the moft compofed tempers ^ ’ 

Ju n AS Yf* n.f. [ filiquaftrum, Lati^.J Aslant. ^ 

it nath a papilionaceous flower wlmf^ i . 

above the Ilandard: the head h co nnof°d o 7 t T ^ , plaC ^ d 
pointal, which rifes in the centre nf th.fl twopetak i ‘*>e 

encompaffed with the ftamina, afterward beZZlTtloTjuat 
pod, containing feveral kidney fhaped feeds • tnJ'i 6 . 
added roundifli leaves growing .SSy ^ 

Judas tree yields a fine purplifh, bright, red bloffnm h l 
S pring, and is increafed by layers A/l r t; b 0l l? m ln 
ToJudVjz E.v.n. fiuMJ Fr ,W T* mer J Husbandry. 
conform to the manner of the Jews. ° W Latm *J To 

TTTDP F 3Ul i U r d i* d w i! h J ews > was all to all x- , 

JUDGE, n.f [juge, French ; judex, Latin 1 ^* nd] 

i . One who is inverted with auihoritv to Xr • 
queftion, real or perfonal. ^ d etermine any caufe 

Shall not the judge of all the eart-K u 5 
. A father of the fatherlefs and ! V ^ ? . Genefis. 
in his holy habitation. * JU ^ e £ ^ le widows is God 
n , ,. T houar t judge Ixviii. 5 . 

dully: it becCmes a painter to ^ ln - CVery c,rcum ffance 
being the foveteign judge of his owp w ‘ S m °‘ l as 

12 U Dryden. 

2 . One 


lys. 


or 
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J U D 


JUD 


1. One who prefides in a court of judicature* 

Mv lord BaflaniO gave his ring away 

Xjrito the judge that begg’d it. Sbakefpeare s Merck of Verna. 

A (inglevoice; and that not paft me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. Shakefp. H. V III. 

3. One who has (kill fufficient to decide upon the merit of any 

thing. h. 

How dares your pride, 1 

As in a lifted field to fight your caufe, 

Unalk’d the royal grant; nor marfhal by, 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. vrya* . 

A perfea judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ. _ 1 °P e - 

To JufcGE. v. m [ juger , French ; judico, Latin.] g 

*' T My a wrong e be C upon thee; the Lord judge between thee .and 

m Y e judge not for man, but for the Lord, who»wt£you 

in the judgment. . . 

2, To form or give an opinion. 

Befhrew me, but I love her heartily ; y 

For (he is wife, if I can judge aright. ^ ake J}. ' 

Ye judge after the flefh; I judge no man. Jo. vm. 5. 

Authors to themfelves, 

Both what they judge and what they chute. / * 

If I did not know the originals, I (hould ^ ev ^ r be ab e . 
judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, and which OviL Dryd 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon muft; g , 
which can never permit the mind to rejed a greater evld ^> 
to embrace what is lefs evident. , . • » * 

He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved to jud^ 

of them freely. 

9. To difcern ; to diftinguifti. .. . , j nr k 

3 How doth God know? Can h e judge th ro u|h fe dark 
? fob xxu. 1 j. 

Judge in yourfelves: is it comely a woman P-y^nto God 

^"how properly the tories may be called the whole body of 
the Britife nation, I leave to any one s judging. Addsfn. 

7 °To pafs Ventence upon; to examine authoritatively; to de- 

judged Me. Milto*. 

Then thofe, whofn form of laws „ ^ , 

Condemn’d to die, when traitors -. judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 

2. To pafs fevere cenfure; to doom feverely. 

He fhall judge among the heathen ; he (hall P^ ^ 

with the dead bodies. . , , Matthew . 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. ™ 

T et no man you in meat or drink. # 2 Lo1 ' 

Ju'dger n.f [from * judge.] One who forms judgment 5 or 

Pa The vulgar threatened to be their opprefTers, 

' They who guide themfelves meetly by what appears,^redl 
of what they have not well examined. Z } 

^^r^S^iis between one term or 

0nE Mhou an fled to brutilh beafts 

Th d e racult7whth GoVhafgiven man tofup^“he want 
of Tertata knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 

»s. ™ « <f. — "“''"Sit 

mation or negation; fo, this tree is high. 

2. Doom; the right or power of pafling judgme . 

If my fufpedt be falfe, forgive me, God> 

For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shake/. H. VI. 
The aft of exercifing judicature. 

3 They -ave judgment upon him. 2 A, "S I xxv ’ 

W^n thou, O Lord, (halt ftand difclos d 


Opinion; notion. 

I fee mens judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 

To fufter all alike. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra 

When (he did think my mafter lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Sbakefpeare . 
Sentence againft a criminal. 

When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was (lin ’d 
With agony. Shakefp. Henry V III, 

The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have judgment 
ojnfl- l-lim Adis XXV. 1 5. 



Milton. 


againft him. 

On Adam laft this judgment he pronounc’d. 

Condemnation. This is a theological ufe.. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but the free 
gift is of many offences unto Juftification. Rom. v. 16. 

The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the Gofpel 
will rife up in judgment againft us, and the articles of our 
faith will be fo many articles of accufation. Tilotfon. 

). Punifhment infli&ed by providence, with reference to fome 
particular crime. 

This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. • . Shake/. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablenefs, than to in¬ 
terpret affii&ions as puniffiments and judgments : it aggravates 
the evil to him who differs* when he looks upon himfelf.as 
the mark of divine vengeance. Jddifons Spectator. 

IO. Diftribution of juftice. 

The Jews made infurreaion againft Paul, and brought him 
to the judgment feat. Adisxv iii. 12. 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the (late 
Of that integrity which (hould become it. Shake/ Coriol. 
In judgments between rich and poor, confider not what the 
poor man needs, but what is his own. Taylor . 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne and 
judgment feat of the monarch. Arbuthn. a fid Pope’s Mart. Sail). 

. judiciary laws; ftatutes. 

If ye hearken to thefe judgments, and keep and do them* 
the Lord thy God (hall keep unto thee the covenant. Deutr. 

*. The laft doom. 

The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shake/. Hen . VI 

Ju'dicatory. n.f [judico , Latin.] 

1. Diftribution of juftice. , 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupremd court or 
judicatory , would judge worthy of death. Clarendon. 

2. Court of juftice. . , 

Human judicatories give fentence on matters of right ana 
wronc, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence, tier . 
Judicature, n.f [judicature,¥r. judico, Latin.] Powero 

diftributing juftice. ... 

The honour of the judges irf their judicature is tne kmgs 
honour Bacon s Advice to Vtllters. 

If he (hould bargain for a place of judicature, let hunj* 

^In ^judicatures to take away the trumpet, the fcarjet, the at¬ 
tendance, makes juftice naked as well as blind. South 
JUDI'CIAL. adj. [judicium, Latin.] 

1. PraSrfed in the diftribution of publick juftice. , 

What government can be without judicial proc g 

nd what judicature without a religious oath ? Bentleys 
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In majefty fevere. 

And fit in judgment on my foul, 
* 'll; 


Addifon’s Spectator. 


O how (hall 1 appear 

judgment is made by the imagination, otherwife by^ ^ 

ftanding. . . . what G f diflolution 

We fhall make a cerW.ny^^what^ ^ ^ 

that earth was capable of. c r e of our fenfes, 

Reafon ought to accompany the exerc ‘‘ e ° Dropo f e d 
whenever we would form a juft judgment of thin 0 p ^ 

5 The Ur q n ualii r y y of diftinguifhing propriety and impropriety; 

“ ‘ s-S 

«-Vi/> ranture of poetical compofition. 
h »Tis with our judgment, as our watches, none 
Go j ult alike ; yet each believes his own. P 


And-j- 

2. Infliaedou^ape ^ wi)] caufe ^ judicial Urintts.South 
Judi'cially. adv. [from judicial. J In the forms of W 

JUf It C will behove us to think that we fee God HiU looking on, 
and weighing all our thoughts, words, and ^ 

balance of infallible juftice, an pa Crew’s Co/noL 

ss. 1 ? «V* i EXSSSl 

the influence of confteliations ought, by fevere exp ^ 

to be made out. . _ « j at , f . wife; fkiL 

JUDFCIOUS. adj. [ judicieux, French.] Pruden , 

J ful in any matter or affair. 

For your husband, 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and bed knov/ % 

The fits o’ th’ feafon. J 

Love hath his feat Jlfilton. 

In reafon, and is judicious . 

To each favour meaning we apply* 

And palate call judicious. . {o[ thofe 

We are beholden to judicious writers ot D 

difeoveries ‘hey have left behind-hem. wife ly - 

Judi'ciously. adv. [from judicious.] Skilfu y, 
iuft determination. 

J So bold, yet fojudlcioufy you dare. 

That your lead praife is to be regular. 


Rryden. 

Longinus 




J U K 


j U M 



Longinus ^ one, which 

b0U$ you^f u b pon the hoftefs 

TT'il’rl o larffe jug up to the brink. _ -ii 

mailing of the Ethiopian priefts. dJtgny 

O To praiSife artifice or impofture. 

Rp thefe iuwling fiends no more believ , 

That patter with t* in a double fenfe. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Is’t poffible the fpells of France {hould juggle 
Men irno fuch ftrange mockeries ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
They ne’er forfwore themfelves, nor lied, 

Difdain’d to (lay for friends confents j 

Nor juggl'd about fettlements. Hudibras , p. . 

Ju'GGLE. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 A trick bv legerdemain. 

juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obedience. Tillotjon. 

^Ontwho^raaife^tghf of hand ; one who deceives the 
’ eye by nimble conveyance. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, . 

Drug;-working forcerers that change the mind) 

Difeuifed cheaters* prating mountebanks* 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shake/peare. 

I faw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and would tell a 
man what card he thought. Bacon s Nat. Htji. 

Ariftaeus was a famous poet, that flouriftied in the days ot 
Croefus, and a notable juggler. Sandys’s Travels. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impofters, do daily delude 
them> Browns Vulgar Errous , b. i. 

The juggler which another’s (light can (how. 

But teaches how the world his own may know. Garth. 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has money in 
hand j but let him grafp it never fo carefully, upon * w ord 
or two it increafes or dwindles. Addi/on’s Freeholder , N . io. 
What magick makes our money rife. 

When dropt into the fouthern main 5 . 

Or do thefe jugglers cheat us ? Swift s Mi/cel. 

2. A cheat j a trickifti lellow. 

O me, you juggler oh, you canker bloffom, 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night. 

And ftoll’n my love’s heart from him ? Shake/peare. 

I fing no harm 

To officer, juggler, or juftice of peace. . Donne. 

Ju'gglingly. adv. [from juggle.] In a deceptive manner. 
Ju'gular. adj. [ jugulum , Latin.] Belonging to the throat; 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal jugular, through 
his neck. Wi/eman’s Surgery. 

JUICE, n.f. [jus, French ; juys, Dutch.] 

1. The liquor, fap, or water of plants and fruits. 

If I define wine, I muft fay, wine is a juice not liquid* or 
wine is a fubftance * for juice includes both fubftance and 
liquid. Watts’s Logick, p. i. 

Unnumber’d fruits, 

A friendly juice to cool third’s rage contain* Thom/on. 

2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is lefs than blood ; for if the words be 
but becoming and fignifying, and the fenle gentle* there is 
juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, fcarce 
covering the bone. Benj. John/on’s Di/covcry. 

An animal whole juices are unfound can never be nourilh- 
ed 5 unfound juices can never repair the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
Jui'celess. adj. [from juice.] Dry 5 without moifture * with¬ 
out juice. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every-where; not 
with a juicek/s green carpet, but with fucculent herbage and 
nourifhing grafs. More’s Antidote againft Athei/m. 

When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore, 

Beware th’ inclement heav’ns * now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juicelefs boughs. Philips. 

Ju'iciness, n.f [from juice.] Plenty of juice ; fucculence. 
Ju'icy. adj. [from juice.] Moift j full of juice. 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, wili put forth 
herbs of a fat and juicy fubftance. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Each plant and juiciefl gourd will pluck. Milton. 

The mufk’s furpaffing worth ! that, in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. ° Philips: 

1 0 Juke. v. n. [ jucher, French.] 
l ' ^ 0 perch upon any thing : as, birdsj 


2. Juking, in Scotland, denotes ftil! any compliance by bend- 
travelled ; the one laden with oats the ■ of J 

with money : the money-merchant was fo proud 

that he went juking and tolling of his head. J ’ * 

T'ojub ^ J n. f. [s Lyphus, Lai] A plant whofe flower con- 
Iu'tubes. 1 lifts of feveral leaves, which are placed circulai- 
J T and expand in form of a rofe; out of whofe empalement 
nfes the pointai, which afterwards becomes an ° b ’ on S 
fruit, lhaped like an olive, including an hard Whim J '" 
to cells, each containing an oblong nut or kernel.^ 1 he fruit 
is like a fmall plum, but it has little flelh upon the ftone. ML 
Tu'lap. n.f. [A word of Arabick original; julapium, low 

d jJlapt is an extemporaneous form of medicine, made or 
fimple and compound water fweetened, and ferves for a vehi¬ 
cle to other forms not fo convenient to take alone. putney. 

Behold this cordial julap here, 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds 

With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrups mixt. Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour the bring¬ 
ing that away; and by good fudorificks and cordials expel 
the venom, and contemperate the heat and acrimony hy julaps 
and emuifions. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Ju'lus. n.f ■ 

1. July Rower. See Clove-gillifower and Gilliflower. 

2. Julus, among botanifts, denotes thofe long worm-like 
tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang pendular 

from hazels, walnut-trees, &c. Miller. 

Ju'ly. n.f. [ Julius, Lat. juillet, Fr.] The month anciently 
called quintilis, or the fifth from March, named July in ho¬ 
nour of Julius Ccefar ; the feventh month from January. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eat¬ 
ing cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt. Pea^haTn. 
JU'MART. n. f [French.] 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an afs 
and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. Locke* 

To Ju'mele. v. a. [in Chaucer , jb?nbre, from combler, French, 
Skinner.] To mix violently and confufedly together. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and dii'guifed; but 
nature, like quicklilver, will never be killed. L’EJlrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the fame 
meaning; and one may obferve, how apt that is to jumble 
together paffages of feripture* and thereby difturb the true 
meaning of holy feripture. Loch. 

Writing is but juft like dice. 

And lucky mains make people wife; 

And jumbled words, if fortune throw them. 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at firft created, and are continually ordered 
for the bed, than that the whole univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering; all ill-favouredly cobled and jumbled toge¬ 
ther by the unguided agitation and rude (huffles of matter. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

How tragedy and comedy embrace. 

How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope’s Duhciad. 
Thdt the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous cbhtourfe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum - 
bling of the alphabet would fall into a moft ingenious treatife 
of philofophy. Swift , 

To Ju'mble. v. n. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jumble together into a perfe<Sl har¬ 
mony. Swift. 

Ju'mble. n.f [from the verb.] Confufed mixture; violent 
and confufed agitation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fuppofed fortui¬ 
tous jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical revenues, as if 
they were all alienated with equal juftice. Swift . 

Ju'Ment. n.f. [jument, Fr. jumentum, Lat.] Bead of burthen. 
f uments, as horfes, oxen, and affes, have no eru&ation, 
or belching. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

To Jump. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch.] 

i. To leap ; to (kip; to move forward without ftep or Aiding. 
Not the word of the three but jumps twelve foot and an 
half by the fquarfe. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Here, upon this bank and (helve of time. 

We’d jumpy the life to come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I he herd come jumping by me, 

And fearlefs, quench their third, while I look on. 

And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden 

So have I feen from Severn’s brink J 

A flock of geefe jump down together, 

Swim where the bird of Jove would fink. 

And lwimming never wet a feather. 


Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the court with 
Tn fv nCC ffi n the r<?pe 5 and whoever jumps the higheft fucceeds 
in£he0fEce * Gulliver’s Travels. 
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2 * To leap fuddenly. 

One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at the OJym- 
pick games, only to fliew the company how far his vanity 
could carry him. Collier. 

We fee a little, prefume a great dealj and fo jump to the 
conclufion. Spectator, N°. 626. 

3. To jolt. 

The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the jumping cha¬ 
riots. Nab. iii. 2. 

4. To agree; totally; to join. 

Do not embrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That I am Viola. Sbakejp. 'Twelfth Night. 

In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Sbakej'peare. 

But though they jump not on a juft account, 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkifh fleet. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Becaufe I will not jump with common fpirits, 

And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shakefpearc. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipftus. Hakewill. 

Never did trufty fquire with knight, 

Or knight with fquire, e’er jump more right; 

Their arms and equipage did fit. 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudibras, p. i. 

This {hews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump : 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Refts with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel ftate of ours. 

The rabble are the fupreme powers. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the two. More. 

Good now, how your devotions jump with mine. Dryd. 
I am happier for finding our judgments jump in the notion. 

Pope to Swift. 

JUMP. adv. Exadfly; nicely. Obfolete. 

Otherwife one man could not excel another, but all fliould 
be either abfolutely good, as hitting jump that indivHible point 
or center wherein goodnefs confifteth ; or elfe miffing it, they 
fhould be excluded out of the number of well doers. Hooker. 

But flnce fo jump upon, this bloody queftion, 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arriv’d. Sbakefpeare’s Hamltt. 

Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump, when he may Caflio find 
Soliciting his wife. Sbakejpeare’s Othello. 

Jump, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a ct of jumping ; a leap ; a fkip. 

The fureft way for a learner is, not to advance b y jumps 
and large ftrides; let that, which he fets himfelf to learn 
next* be as nearly conjoined with what he knows already, as 
is poflible. Locke. 

2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prefcript of this fcrowl: our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3* [ J u P e > French.] A waiftcoat; a kind of loofe or limber 
ftays worn by fickly ladies. 

The weeping caflock. fear’d into a jump, 

A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the ftump. Clea r ueland. 

Ju'ncate. n.f [juncade, French; gioncata, Italian.] 

1. Cheefecake; a kind of fweetmeat of curds and fugar. 

2. Any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All fpread with juncates, fit to entertain 

The greateft prince. Spenfer, Sonnet 77. 

With ftories told of many- a feat. 

How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton. 

3. A furtive or private entertainment. It is now improperly 
written junket in this fenfe, which alone remains much in 
ufe. See Ju'nket. 

Ju'ncous. adj. [junceus, Lat.] Full of bulnifties. 

JUNCTION, n.f. [ jonftion , French.] Union; coalition. 

Upon the junftion of the two corps, our fpies dilcovered a 
great cloud of duft. Addifon. 

Ju'ncture. n.f. [ junftura, Latin.] 

1. The line at which two things are joined together. 

Befides thofe groffer elements of bodies, fait, fulphur, and 
mercury, there may be ingredients of a more fubtile nature, 
which being extremely little, may efcape unheeded at the 
junctures of the diftillatory veffels, though never fo carefully 
‘luted. B °y le - 

2. Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebrae, as being 
lefs in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire 
bone without thofe griftly junctures. Adore. 

All other animals have tranfverfe bodies ; and though fome 
do raife themfelves upon their hinder legs to an upright pof- 
ture, yet they cannot endure it long, neither are the figures 
or junctures, or order of their bones, fitted to fuch a pofture. 

Hale's Originat. of Mankind. 

q. Union; amity. , . . 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that devotional, 
compliance and junfture of hearts, which I defire to bear in 
thofe holy offices to be performed with me. K. Charles. 


1 V O 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeflion in that juncture of time, thev Ua r 
wel to all the pleafures of this life. 7 jifr*** 

. When an y ]aw doe s not conduce to the publick fa fJvu’ 
m fome extraordinary the very obfervation of l* 

would endanger the community, that law ought to be Wa 
afleep. Addifon’s Freeholder N° tA 

JU Jan'uary^ C> '"’ ^ 5W ’ Lat>] The flxth from 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. p r 

Ju'nior. adj. [ junior , Lat.] One younger than another. ^ 

The fools my juniors by a year, 

Are tortur’d with fufpenfe and fear, 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen, 

When death approach’d to ftand between. g w y f 

According to the nature of men of years, I was repintS 
at the rife of my juniors, and unequal diftribution of wealth* 

„ La tier, N°. j 00 

Juniper, n.f [juniperus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves of the juniper are long, narrow, and prickly • 
the male flowers are, in fome fpecies, produced at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; but in other fpecies 
they are produced on different trees from the fruit: the firft 
is a foft pulpy berry, containing three feeds in each. Miller. 

Some of our common juniper fhrubs are males and fome* 
females, of the fame fpecies. The male fhrubs produce, in 
April and May, a fmall kind of juli with apices on them 
very large, and full of farina ; the females produce none of 
thefejuli, but only the berries, which do not ripen till the 
fecond year, and then do not immediately fall off; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing to fee the berries of three different 
years at once on the fame tree. The fhrub is very common 
with us on heaths and barren hills, but the berries ufed me¬ 
dicinally in our flhops are brought from Germany, where it 
is greatly more abundant. The berries are powerful atte- 
nuants, diureticks, and carminative. Hill. 

A clyfter may be made of the common decodfions, or of 
mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linfeed. JVifem . 

Junk. n. f. [probably an Indian word.] 

1. A fmall fhip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, abound¬ 
ed then in tall fhips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. Pieces of old cable. Ainf. 

Ju'nket. n.f [properly juncate. SeeJuNCATE.] 

1. A fweetmeat. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feaft. Sbakefp. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 

To Ju'nket. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feaft fecretly; to make entertainments by ftealth. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave them - 
to junket with your fellow" fervants at night. Swift. 

2 . To feaft. 

Job’s children junketed and feafted together often, but the 
reckoning coft them dear at laft. South's Sermons. 

The apoftle would have no revelling or junketing. South.* 

JU'NTO. n.f [Italian.] A cabal; a kind of men combined 


in any fecret defign. 


Would men have fpent toilfome days and watchful nights 
in the laborious queft of knowledge preparative to this work, 
at length come and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, adted by party and prejudice, who de¬ 
nied fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality. South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his majefty and 
a junto of minifters, which had like to have ended in my de- 
ftrudlion. Gulliver s Travels. 

I'vory. n.f [ ivoire, French; ebur , Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, folid, and firm lubftance,^of a fine white 
colour, and capable of a very good polifli: it is the dens ex- 
ertus of the elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of fix or feven feet in length, of the thicknefs or a 
man’s thigh at the bafe, and almoft entirely folid ; the two 
fometimes weighing three hundreed and thirty pounds: t e~ 
ivory tufks are hollow from the bafe to a certain height, an 
the cavity is filled with a compact medullary fubftance, eem 
ing to have a great number of glands in it. The fine! j v f r j 
is "brought from the Eaft-Indies, where great quantity o 11 
not taken immediately from the head of the amma, 
found buried in the earth. The ivory of the iflands .ot e ) 
and of Achem do not become yellow in the wearing as 
other ivory does, and it therefore bears a greater price < 
of the Guinea coaft. The preparations of ivory 
fame reftorative virtues with thofe of the hartfhorn. 

There is more difference between thy flefh and 1C £ S ’ . 

between jet and ivory. Sbakefp. Merchant of e 

Draw Erato with a fweet and lovely countenanctf>^^ 
ing a heart with an ivory key. 

From their ivory port the cherubim Milton. 

Forth iffu’d. J m 

Two gates the filent houfe of fleep adorn, 

Of polifh’d iv’rv this, that of tranfparent horn: 

True vifions through tranfparent horn anie, , ^ 

Through polifh’d ivry pafs deluding lies. ^ Ju'ppoN* 
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, r c * French. 1 A ftiort clof© CO#. 

JUPP ° S«wS breaft-plate and a light juppm, 

Their horfes cloath’dI with nch capanfon 

Ju'rat. n.f. [jurat*, Lat . jura jure, Fr.] A mag.ltrate 

fZrlTTljuratoirs, Fx. jn, Lat ] Giving an oath 

JUK r°ontu m acio|.p.fon may be contpel.e^gtve^ 

JoRiCca Tldf [furiduut, Lzt juridique, Fr.j 

-j Ailing in the diftribution of juftice. 

*■ ^Accordin^to 0 ^^'*^^/ account and legal fignification. 
tinfe whhi/memoiy, by the ftatute of Weftmmfter was 
fettled in the beginning of the re.gn of king R<c,atd the 
rn Hale’s Hif. of the Common Lc.w of England. 

Juridically, adj. [from juridical.] With legal authority; 

J according to forms of juftice. . _ , . 

Jurisconsult, n.f [juris confultus, Latin.] One who gives 

his opinion in cafes of law. • -r r n 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the jurijconfult 
Tavolemus, of a Britannick fleet. _ Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Jurisdiction, n.f. [jurifdiftio, Lat., jurifdiftion, Fr.] 

1. Legal authority ; extent of power. 

Sometimes the praftice of fuch junfdittioh may fwerve 
through error even in the very beft, and for other relpeas, 
where lefs integrity is. Hooker, b. v. 

Without the king’s aflent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurifdittion of all bifhops. _ Shakefpeare. 
All perfons exercifing eccleflaftical jurifdidtion fhould have 
jthe king’s arms in their feals of office. Hayward. 

This place exempt 

From heav’n’s high jurifdiftion. _ Milton. 

As Adam had no fuch power as gave him fovereign jurif- 
diftion over mankind. Locke. 

This cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching particular 
men, may feem to be nothing elfe but the people’s chufing 
to exercife their own jurifdiflion in perfon. Swift. 

2. Diftria to which any authority extends. 

Jurisprudence, n.f. [ jurisprudence , Fr. jurifprudentia , Lat.] 

The fcience of law. 

Ju'rist. n.f. [ jurifie , Fr. jura , Lat.] A civil lawyer ; a man 
who profeffes the fcience of the law ; a civilian. 

This is not to be menfured by the principles of jurifts, Bac. 

Ju'ror. n.f. [ juro , Lat.] One that ferves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, this would be 
as bad ; for the evidence will be as deceitful as the verdia. 

‘ Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I {hall find your lordfhip judge and juror. 

You are fo merciful, I fee your end, 

? Tis my undoing. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

1 flng no harm, good footh ! to any wight, 

* Officer, jugler, or juftice of peace, 

furor, or judge. Donne . 

About noon the jurors went together, and becaufe they 
could not agree, they were fhut in. Hayward. 

Ju'ry. n.f. [ jurata , Cat. jure, Fr.] 

Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four or twelve, fworn 
to deliver a truth upon fuch evidence as fhall be delivered 
them touching the matter in queftion. There be three man¬ 
ners of trials in England : one by parliament, another by 
battle, and the third by affile or jury. The trial by affife, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, perfonal 
or real, is referred for the fa<ft to a jury, and as they find it, 
fo pafleth the judgment. This jury is ufed not only in cir¬ 
cuits of juflices errant, but aifo in other courts, and matters 
of office, as, if the efeheatour make inquifition in any thing 
touching his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueft : if the 
coroner inquire how a fubjeeft found dead came to his end, 
he ufeth an inqueft : the juftices of peace in their quarter- 
feffions, the fneriff in his county and turn, the bailiff of a 
hundred, the fteward of a court-leet or court-baron, if they 
inquire of any offence, or decide any caufe between party 
and party, they do it by the fame manner : fo that where it 
is faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, or 
aflize ; affize, in this place, is taken for a jury or inqueft, 
empanelled upon any caufe in a court where this kind of trial 
is ufed. This jury, though it appertain to moft courts of the 
common law, yet it is moft notorious in the half year courts 
of the juftices errants, commonly called the great aflizes, 
and in the quarter-feffions, and in them it is moft ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes ; whereas in other 
courts it is often termed an inqueft. In the general affize 
there are ufually many juries, becaufe there be ftore of caufes’, 
poth cml and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one 
is called the grand jury , and the reft petit juries. The grand 
jury confifts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and fubftantial 
gentlemen, 6r fome of them yeomen, chofen indifferently 
out °f the whole (hire by the fheriff, to confider of all bills 
ot indictment preferred to the court; which they do either 
approve by writing upon them thefe words, billa vera, or dif- 
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all0W by writmg /referred to InhZjuf, 

remove Ae caufe Ta higher couk by 
two former cafes it is referred to another jury, and 111 the L 
transmitted to the higher. Thofe that pafs upon cm! 
caufes real, are all, or fo many as can conveniently be had, 
of the fame hundred, where the land or tenement m queft,on 

dolh ligand 

is, 6 becauft thlfejuftices of affize° are, ini.thii, eafe, for the 
eafe of the countries only to take the verd.a of the jury JY 
the virtue of the writ called nifipnus, and fo return i .to the 
court where the caufe is depending. , 

The jury, pafling on the priloner s life. 

May in the fworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Sbakefp. Mcaf or Meafure. 
How innocent I was. 

His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. Sbakefp. H. I V. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken fhares of money before they gave up their verdidt. Bac . 
Ju'ryman. n.f. [jury and man.] One who is impannelled on- 

a jury. 

The hungry judges foon the lentence lign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. Pope. 

No judge was kno^fi, upon or off the bench, to ufe the 
leaft inflnuation, that might affea the interefts of any one 
Angle juryman, much lefs of a whole jury. Swift s Mtfcel. 
Ju'rymast. n.f So the feamen call whatever they fet up in 
the room of a maft loft in a fight, or by a ftorm ; being 
fome great yard which they put down into the ftep of that 
loft maft, faftening it into the partners, and fitting to it the 
miffen or fome lefier yard with fails and ropes, and with it 
make a hard fhift to fail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. [jujle, Fr. jujlus, Latin.] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the diftribution of juftice. 

Take it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage 
Unfafely juji, break loofe on this bad age. Dryden. 

2. Honeft ; without crime in dealing with others. 

fujl balances, juf weights, and a juft ephaph. Lev. xix. 
Men are commonly fo juft to virtue and goodnefs; as to 
praife it in others, even when they do not pra&ife it them¬ 
felves. Tillotfon’s Sermons . 

fujl of thy word, in ev’ry thought fincere. 

Who knew no wifh but what the world might hear. Pope . 

3. Exa6I; proper ; accurate. 

Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his expreffions noble, his 
thoughts juji, his language pure, his fiatyr pointed, and his 
fenfe dole. Dryden\ Juv. 

Thefe feenes were wrought, 

Embellifh’d with good morals and juji thought. Granville. 

fujl precepts thus from great examples giv’11. 

She drew from them what they deriv’d from heav’11. Pope. 

fujl to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 

Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they fay, 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 

Difcours’d in terms as juji, with looks as fage. 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ th’ ftage. Pope. 

Though the fyllogifin be irregular, yet the inferences are 
juji and true. Watts’s Logick . 

4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 

Noah was a juji man, and perfect. Gen. vi. 9. 

How fliould man be juji with God ? fob ix. 2. 

A juji man falleth feven times and rifeth. Prov. xxiv. 16. 
He fhall be recompenfed at the refurredtion of the juft. 

Mat. xiv. 14. 

The juft th’ unjuft to ferve. Milton . 

5. True ; not forged ; not falfely imputed ; well grounded. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the leaft whereof 
being juji, had bereaved him of eftimation and credit. Hooker . 
Me though juji right 

Did firft create your leader. ^ Milton. 

6. Equally retributed. 

He received a juji recompence of reward. Heb. ii 2 
Wbofe damnation is juft. Rom.ui 8^ 

As- Hefiod rings, fpread water o’er thy fields, 

And a moft juji and glad increafe it yields. Denham. 

7. Complete without fuperfluity or defedf. 

He was a comely perfonage, a little above juji ftature, well 


and ftrait limbed, but flepder. 
8. Regular; orderly. 


^ ^ * - 

Bacon’s Henry VII, 


When all 

The war fhall ftand ranged in its juft array. 
And dreadful pomp; then will I think on thee. 

12 S 


'on. 


9. Exadlly 
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9. Exactly proportioned* 

The prince is here at hand: pleafeth yoUr lordfftp 
To meet his grace, juft diftance’tween our armies? Shah 

10. Full ; of fuil dimenfions. 

His foldiers had divers fkirmiffes with the Numidians, fo 
that oru:e the &irmiff was like to have come to a juft battle. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
There is not ahy one particular abovementioned, but would 
take up the bufinds of a juft volume. Hales Orig. of Mank. 
There feldom appeared a juft army in the civil wars. 

Dutcbefs of Newcaftle. 

1 r. Exacl in retribution. 

See nations flowly wife, and meanly juft , 

To bury’d merit raife the tardy buft. 

Vanity of Human Wifires* 

Just. adv. 

1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand juft to the heart of the 
beaft. Sidney . 

They go about to make us believe that they are juft of the 
fame opinion, and that they only think fuch ceremonies are 
not to be ufed when they are unprofitable, or when as good 
or better may be eftablifhed. Hoker. 

There, ev’n juft there he flood; and as (he fpoke, 

Where laft the fpe&re was, fhe call her look. Dryden . 
A few feem to underftand him right; juft as when our Sa¬ 
viour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye eat the fiefh of 
the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

- Bentley s Sermons. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

2. Merely ; barely. 

It is the humour of weak and trifling men to value them- 
felves upon juft nothing at all. V Eft range. 

The nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the feas ; a foft etefian gale 
But juft infpir’d and gently fwell’d the fail. Dryden. 

Give me, ye gods, the produdl of one field. 

That fo I neither may be rich nor poor ; 

And having juft enough, not covet more. Dryden. 

3. Nearly. 

Being fpent with age, and juft at tire point of death, Demo¬ 
critus called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and with 
the fleam of them under his nofe prolonged his life. Temple. 
Just. n.J. [jouftc, French.] Mock encounter onhorfeback; 
tilt; tournament. 

None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jv.fts, both with fword and launce. Sidney. 
What news from Oxford ? hold thofe jufls and triumphs ? 

Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 
Among themfelves the tourney they divide. 

In equal fquadrons rang’d on either fide ; 

7'hen turn’d their horfes heads, and man to man, 

And fleed to fleed oppos’d, the jufts began. Dryden. 

To Just. v.n. [joujler , French.] 

T. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To pufh ; to drive ; to juftle. 

JU'STICE. n.f [jujlice, French; juftitia, Latin.] 

1. The virtue by which we give to every man what is his due. 

Othat I were judge, I would do juftice. 2 Sam.xv. 4. 

The king-becoming graces, 

As juftice^ verity, temp’rancc, ftablenefs, 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The nature and office of juftice being to difpofe the mind 
to a conftant and perpetual readinefs to render to every man 
his due, it is evident, that if gratitude be a part of juftice, it 
muft be converfant about fomething that is due to another. Loc. 

2 . Vindicative retribution ; punifhme.nt. 

This fhews you are above 
Yon jiftices, that thefe our nether crimes 
So fpeedily can venge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He executed the juftice of the Lord. Deut. xxxii.. 21. 

Left juftice overtake us. JJ ' iix * 9 * 

Examples of juftice muft be made, for terror to fome; ex¬ 
amples of mercy, for comfort to others : the one procures 
fear, and the other love. Bacon's Advice to k illws. 

3. Right; aflertion of right. 

Draw thy fword, 

That if my fpeech offend a n®ble heart, T 

Thy arm may do thee juftice. Shakefp. King ear. 

4 . [;Jufticiarius , Lat.] One deputed by the king to do ngrtbj 

wav of judgment. , . 

And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and juftices, that they may 

judge in all Syria. . 1 ^J ir ' vl p* -A' 

, J ]u%tice of the King's Bench, [jufticiarius de Banquo Reg s.] 
5 Is a lord by 7 his office, and the chief of the reft; wherefore 
he is alfo called capitalis jufticiarius Jnglut. His office elpe 
cially is to hear and determine all pleas of the crown ; that, 
fucl/as concern offences committed againft the crown,' d ‘&' 
nitv and peace of the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and' fuch ^ike: but it is come to paf, that he with his 


before 
Cow el. 


Iffiftants heareth 7 phonal actions,“and real a.fo, if they 


be incident to any perfonal a£lion depending 
them. 

Give that whipfter his errand. 

He’ll take my lord chief juftice ’ warrant. Prior 

6 . Ju'stice of the Common Pleas. [ jufticiarius Communium Pla- 
citorum .] Is a lord by his office, and is called dominusjufli- 
ciarius communium placitorum. He with his affiftants originally 
did hear and determine all caufes at the common law; that is^ 
all civil caufes between common perfons, as well perfonal as 
real; for which caufe it was called the court of common pleas 
in oppofition to the pleas of the crown, or the king’s pleas* 
which are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. Cowel 

7. Ju'stice cf the For eft. [jufticiarius For eft <z.] Is a lord by 
his office, and hath the hearing and determining of all offences 
within the king’s foreft, committed againft venifon or vert* 
of thefe there be two, whereof the one hath jurifdi&ion over 
all the forefts on this fide Trent, and the other of all be- 

. y° nd * . . Cowel. 

8 . Ju'stices of Afftfe. [jufticiarii ad capiendas Ajjifas.] Are 

fuch as were wont, by fpecial commiflion, to be fent into this 
or that country to take affifes ; the ground of which polity 
was the eafe of the fubje&s: for whereas thefe a&ions pafs al¬ 
ways by jury, fo many men might not, without great hin- 
derance, be brought to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiflion particularly authorifed and 
fent down to them. Cowel. 

9 . Ju'stices in Eyre, [jufticiarii itinerantes .] Are fo termed 

of the French erre , iter. The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiflion into divers counties, to hear 
fuch caufes efpecially as were termed the pleas of the crown, 
and therefore I muft imagine they were fent abroad for the 
eafe of the fubje&s, who muft elfe have been hurried to the 
king’s bench, if the caufe were too high for the country 
court. They differed from the juftices of Oyer and Termi¬ 
ner, becaufe they were fent upon fome one or few efpecial 
cafes, and to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre were 
fent through the provinces and countries of the land, with 
more indefinite and general commiflion. Cowel. 

10. Ju'stices of Gaol Delivery, [jufticiarii ad Gaolas deliberan - 

das.] Are fuch as are fent with commiflion to hear and deter¬ 
mine all caufes appertaining to fuch as for any offence are eaft 
into gaol, part of whofe authority is to puniff fuch as let to 
mainprife thofe prifoners, that bylaw be not bailable. Thefe 
by likelihood, in ancient time, were fent to countries upon 
feveral occafions; but afterward juftices of aflife were like- 
wife authorifed to this. Cowel. 

11. Ju'stices ofNift Prius are all one now-a-days with juftices 

of aflife ; for it is a common adjournment of a caufe, in die 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a day : nifiprius jufticiarii 
venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas offfias ; and upon this claufe 
of adjournment they are called juftices of nifi prius , as well as 
juftices of aflife, by reafon of the writ or a£lion that they 
have to deal in. . Cowel. 

12 . Ju'stices of Peace, [jufticiarii ad Pacem.] Are they 

that are appointed by the king’s commiflion, with others, to 
attend the peace of the country where they dwell; of whom 
fome, upon efpecial refpedl, are made of the quorum, be¬ 
caufe fome bufinefs of importance may not be dealt in with¬ 
out the prefence of them, or one of them. Cowel. 

The juftice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 

And fo he plays his part. Shakef As you 1 e 1 

Thou haft appointed juftices of the peace to call poor me 
before them, about matters they were not able to an^er. 

Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

The juftices of peace are of great ufe: anciently they were 
confervators of the peace ; thefe are the fame, . av “jlL. 
veral afls of parliament have 

I fing no harm Donne 

To officer, juggler, or juftice of 'peace. . .. * 

To Ju'stice. v. a. [from the noun.] I o admmifter jult 

any. A word not in ufe. mn(Jrnr hath 

As for the title of profeription, wherein the en g e J r f h rb y 
been judge and party, and hath jufticed himfelf, Go 
but that it fliould endure an appeal to a war. 

Whereas one Sty ward, a Scot, 
tending to poifon the young queen o > at his 

vered him to the French king, to be jufiice ) ^ a ^ war g, 

J^rtCEMENT. n.f. [from juftice.] j con 

JuVriCER. n.f [from To juftice] Adminiftrator ot j 


An old word. . 

He was a lingular good jujticer ; 
the fecond year of his government, 
have reformed the Englilh colonies 
Justiceship, n.f [from juftice.] 

tice. . . . n 

Justiciable, adj. [bom ju/Uce.\ 

courts of juftice. 

6 


and if he had not died in 

was the likelieftperfonto 
Davies on Ireland. 

Rank or office of 

Swift- 

Proper to be examined in 

Justifiable* 


J V s 
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J reafon; conformable to juftice. 

Jf «« *e ways of God, 

Arttou^lffome animal's in the water do carry a juftifiable 

yet 

TuVnFi ableness, n.f [from juftiftaUe.] Rectitude; poffi- 

bU iJfen! jSfrftl tfuftificiblenefs of their doings before 
God, never think they have human ftrength eimugh.^ 

Justifiably, adv. [from juftifiable.} Rightly; fo as to be 

{U] A°man mav'more juftifiably throw crofs and pile for his opi¬ 
nions, than take them up by fuel, meafures. Locke- 

Justification, n. f [.juftification , French; juftftcatio , low 

1. Defence; maintenance; vindication; fupport; abfolution 

f Tjope^Vor my brother’s juft ftcation, he wrote this but as 

an effay of my virtue. . . Jf? ake ft' 

Amono- theological arguments, in juftftcation ol ablolute 

obedience" 5 , was one of a Angular nature. Swift. 

2 . Deliverance by pardon from fins pair. Clarke. 

In fuch righteoufnefs 

To them by faith imputed, they may find 
7 unification towards God, and peace 

Of confidence. JVLilton s Parad. Bofty b. xii. 

Tis the confummation of that former act of faith by this 
latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. .James, the con- 
fummation of faith by charity and good works, that God ac- 
cepteih in Chrift to jufificaticn, and not the bare aptnefs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thofe works, by the fault of a 
rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Flammond. 

Justifica'tor. n.f. [from juft ify.] One who fupports, de¬ 
fends, vindicates, orjuftifies. 

Ju'stifier .n.f [hoiwjuftify.] One who juftifies; one who 
defends or abfolves; one who frees from fin by pardon. 

That he might be juft, and the juftifer of Lim which be- 
lieveth in Jefus. Ro. iii. 26. 

ToJU'STIFY. v.a. [jtftifter, French; juftifico , low Latin.] 

1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abfolve from an accufation. 

The law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 

I cannot jiftfy-> whom law condemns. Shakef. H. VI. 
They fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of publicans 
and finners ; butwifdom is juftifedol her children. Mat. xi. 
How can man be jiftified with God ? Or how can he be 
. clean that is born of a woman ? fob xxv. 4. 

There is an exquifite fubtilty, and the fame is unjuft ; and 
there is a wife man that jufiifieth in judgment. Eccluf x. 25. 
You’re neither juftifyd^ nor yet accus’d. Dryden . 

2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 

When we began in courteous manner to lay his unkind- 
nefs unto him, he feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like 
a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel 
falftiood. Sidney . 

What (he did, whatever in itfelf,* 

Her doing feem’d to juftify the deed. Milt. Par. Loft. 

My unwilling flight the gods inforce. 

And that muft juftify our fad divorce. Denham. 

Yet ftill thy fools fhall ftand in thy defence, 

And juftify their author’s want of fenfe. Dryden. 

Let others juftify their millions as they C2n, we are fure 
we can juftify that of our fathers by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To free from paft fin by pardon. 

By him all that believe are juftifed from all things, from 
which ye could not be juftifed by the law of Mofes. Adis xiii. 
To Ju'stle. v. n. [from ju/l, joufler , French.] To encoun¬ 
ter ; to clafh ; to rufh againft each other. 

While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, jujlles roughly by 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Shakef Troilus andCre/fida. 

The chariots (hall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juftle one 
againft another in the broad ways. 

Argo pafs’d 

Through Bofphorus, betwixt the juft ling rocks. Milton. 

Late the clouds 

faft ling , or puff’d with winds, rude in their ffock, 

Tine the ftant lightning. Mihon'e Paradife Loft. 

Not one ftarry fpark, J 

But gods meet gods, and juftle in the dark. 

Courtiers therefore juji.e for a grant; 

And, when they break their friendfliip, plead their want. 

v, . ...... Vryden's Knight's Tale. 

Murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet; 

The more remote run Humbling with thei’r fear. 

And, m the dark, men juftle as they meet. Dryden. 


When elephant ’gainft elephant did rdar 
His trunk, and cables juft led in the air; pinAert 

Mv fword thy way to vidtory had fhown. Y™ , 

Was there not one Who had fet bars and doors to it, am 
faid hitherto Fhall thou come, but no farther, and here 
thy proud waves be ftaid ; then might we well ex 
viciffitudes, fuch juftlings and claffings in nature. 

I thought the dean had been too proud 
To juftle here among a crowd. 

To Ju'stle. ». To puff; to drive; to force by ruffing 

^Private and fingle abilities ffould not juftle out and de P r ^ e 
the church of the joint abilities of many learned and godly 

King Charles. 

m Many excellent ftrains have been juftled off by their intru- 
fions 7 Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

The furly commons fhall refpeeft deny. 

And juftle peerage out with property. Dryden. 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous alphabets and 
abufes of writing can ever be juftled out of their poneffion 

of all libraries. . HoldeU 

Running in the dark, a man may juftle a poll. 

Collier cf the Eagernefs of Deftre. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making any part of 
unhappinefs in its abfence, is juftled out, to make way for the 
removal of thofe uneafineffes we feel. Locke. 

We juftled one another out, and difputed the poll for a 
great while. Addifon s Guai dian. 

Ju'stly. adv. [from juft.] 

1. Uprightly; honeftly ; in a juft manner. 

Nothing can jujlly be defpifed, that cannot juftly be blamed: 
where there is no choice, there can be no blame. South. 
With ignominy fcourg’d, in open fight: 

Next view the Tarquin kings ; th’ avenging fword 
Of Brutus juftly drawn, and Rome reftor’d. Dryden » 

The goddefs, ftudious of her Grecians fate. 

Taught them in laws and letters to excel. 

In aifting juftly^ and in writing well. Priori 

2. Properly; exactly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftru< 5 l the lute to found* 

Their feet affift their hands, an & jujlly beat the ground. 

Dryden * 

Ju'stness. n. ft [from juft.] 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity, fuftnefs is properly applied 
to things, and juftice to perfons ; though we now fay the 
juftice of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, whofe 
fuccefs ufeth commonly to be according to th e juftnefs of the 
caufe for which it is made. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We may not think the juftnefs of each a£l 
Such and no other than event doth form it, Shakefpeare . 

2. Accuracy; exa<ftnefs; propriety. 

I value the fatisfadlion I had in feeing it reprefented with 
all the juftnefs and gracefulnefs of adlion. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the ufual faying of a very ex¬ 
cellent dramatick poet, when he had any difpute with parti¬ 
cular perfens about the juftnefs and regularity of his produc¬ 
tions. Addifori s Guardian. 

To Jut.- v. n. [This word is fuppofed to be corrupted from jet* 
perhaps from /hoot.] To puff or ffoot into prominences; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. R. III. 
All the projected or jutting parts ffould be very moderate, 
efpecially the cornices of the lower orders. IVotton. 

The land, if not reftrain’d, had met your way, 

Projedled out a neck, and jutted to the fea. Dryden . 

A port fecure for {hips to ride, -j 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide; L 

In double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. > 

It feems to jut out of the ftrudlure of the poem, and be 
independent of it. Broome's Notes on the OdyJTev. 

I o Ju tty. v. a. [from jut.] To ffoot out beyond. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpe£l; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a brafs cannon: let the"brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe, 

TfI'V S Fm’r d p it V he r Wild -r d T ft ? ful ocean - Sha M- n. V. 

JL \ENILk. adj. [_juvenilis, Latin.] Young; youthful. 

Learning hath its infancy when it is almoft childilh- then 

its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile y then its ftreLth 

of years, when it is folid; and laftlv its nld u g • 

waxeth dry and exhauft. “ oU |® e ’ , w ^ “ 

JuveniTity. n.f [from juvenile] Youthfulnek '” ^ 

1 he reftauration of grey heirs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhaufted marrow, may be effeaed without a miracle. § 

Cuftomary ftrains and abftraaed juvej/h ,it 
difficult to commend and fpeak credibly in dedications 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 
Juxtaposition. 
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Juxtaposition. n.f. [ juxtapofition, French; juxta and fo- 
fitio, Latin. ] Apportion; the ftate of being placed by each 
other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies are 
held together by hooks, fince the coherence of thefe will be of 
difficult conception ; and we mull either fuppofe an infinite 
number of them holding together, or at lall: come to parts that 
are united by a meer juxtapofition. Glanv. Seep]'. 

Ivy . n.f. [13:15, Saxon; hedera, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it is a parafitick plant, fending forth 
roots or fibres from its branches, by which it is fattened to 
either trees, v/alls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great fhare of its nourifhment: the leaves 
are angular; the flowers, for the molt part, confiiflf of fix 
leaves, and are fucceeded by round black berries, whkh grow 


J Y M 

m round bunches, each of which, for the mo# part, containc 
four feeds. Miller. V h ' tains 


A gown made of the fineft wool; 

A belt of ttraw, and ivy buds. 

With coral clafps and amber ftuds ; 

And if thefe pleafures may thee move 
Come live with me and be my love. 

DireCt 

The clafping ivy where to climb. 

Jy'mold. adj. [See Gimal.J 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips; 

And in their pale dull mouths thp jymoldbit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, ftill and motionlefs. 

Shakefpeare s Henry V, 



Raleigh, 
Milt. Farad. Lojf. 





knell. 

account of 


K. 


K E C 

A letter borrowed by the Englifh from the Greek 
alphabet. It has before all the vowels one in¬ 
variable found : as, keen , ken, kill ; but is not 
much in ufe, except after c at the end of words : 

® a§5 knock , clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, 

check, which were written anciently with * final: as, cloche, 
checke, triche. It is alfo in ufe between a vowel and the iilent 
e final: as, cloke, broke, brake, pike , duke , eke. It likewife 
ends a word after a diphthong: as, look, break, Jhock, beek. 
The Englifh never ufe r at the end of a word. K is filent in 
the prelent pronunciation before n : as, knife , knee, 
Ka'lendar. n.f. [now written calendar .] An 
time. 

Let this pernicious hour 

Stand as accurled in the kalcndar. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ka'li. n.f [an Arabick word.J Sea-weed, of the afhes of 
which glafs was made, whence the word alkali. 

The afhes of the weed kali is fold to the Venetians for 
their glafs works. Bacon » 

JCam. adj. Crooked. 

Kam, in Erie, is fquint-eyed, and applied to any thing 
awry : clean kam fignifies crooked, athwart, awry, crofs from 
the purpofe. A-fchembo, Italian, hence our Englifh a-kimbo. 
Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to him kam. 
The blood he hath loft, he dropt it for his country ; 

And what is left, to lofe it by his country. 

Were to us all that do’t and lufFer it, 

A brand to th’ end o’ th’ world. 

—This is clean kam. 

—-Meerly awry. Shakefpeare. 

To Kaw. v. n. [from the found.] To cry as a raven, crow, 
or rook. See Caw. 

Jack-daws hawing and fluttering about the nefts, fet all 
their young ones a gaping ; but having nothing in their emp¬ 
ty mouths but noife and air, leave them as hungry as before. 

Locke. 

Kaw. n. f. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing. 

With her loud kaws her craven-kind doth bring. 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden . 

Kayle. n.f. [quille, French.] 

1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which (kittles feems a corruption. 

And now at keels they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. Sidney. 
The refidue of the time they wear out at coits, kayles, or 
the like idle exercifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, in which nine holes 
ranged in three’s are made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 

To Keck. v. n. [kecken, Dutch.] To heave the ftomach ; to 
reach at vomiting. 

All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, which 
they firft attenuate, and while the humour is attenuated it 
troubleth the body a great deal more ; and therefore patients 
muft not keck at them at the firft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 68. 
The faction, is- it not notorious ? 

Keck at the memory of glorious. 

To Ke'ckle a cable. To defend a cable 


K E E 


the 



Swift's Mifcel. 
round with rope. 
v , Ainfworth. 

Kecks y. n.f [commonly kcx, cigue, French; cicuta, Latin. 
Skinner .] Skinner feems to think keckfy or iex the fame as 
hemlock. It is ufed in Staffordfhire both for hemlock, and 
any other hollow jointed plant. • 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

# Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Ke cky. adj. [from kex.~\ Refembling a kex. 

. . An Ind , ian foptre, made of a fort of cane, without any 
joint, and perfectly round, confifteth of hard and blackilh 
cylinders. miv^ a foft kecky body; fo as at the end 


cut tranfverfly, it looks as a bundle of wires. 


Grew . 


To Kedge. v. a. [kaghe, a fmall veffel, Dutch.] 

In bringing a fhip up or down a narrow river, when 
wind is contrary to the tide, they fet the fore-fail, or fore- 
top-fail and mizzen, and fo let her drive with the tide. 1 he 
fails are to flat her about, if fhe comes too near the more. 
They alfo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, with 
a hawfer that comes from the fhip; which anchor, if the 
fhip comes too near the fhore, they let fall in the ftream, and 
fo wind her head about it; then weigh the anchor again 
when fhe is about, which is called hedging, and from this 
ufe the anchor a kedger. Harms , 

Ke'dger. n.f [from hedged] A fmall anchor ufed in a river. 
See Kedge. 

Kee, the provincial plural of cow, properly kine. 

A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 

Cic’ly the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay s Pajl. 

Ke'dlack. n. f. A weed that grows among corn ; charnock. 

Tujfer. 

Keel, n.f [coele, Saxon; kiel, Dutch; quille, Fr.] The 
bottom of the fhip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d up his lighten’d keel, and funk the fand. 

And fleer’d the facred veffel. Dryden. 

Her fharp bill ferves for a keel to cut the air before her ; 
her tail fhe ufeth as her rudder. Grew's Cofmol. b. i. 

Your cables burft, and you muft quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keel. Swift . 

Keels, the fame with kayles, which fee. 

To Keel. v. a. [caelan, Saxon.] This word, which is pre- 
ferved in Shakefpeare, probably fignifies to cool, though Han* 
mer explains it other wife. \ 

To keel feems to mean to drink fo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot, like turning up the keel of a fhip. Hanmer. 
While greafy Joan doth keel the pot. Shakefpeare. 

Ke'elfat. n.f. [coelan, Saxon, to cool, fat or vat, a vef¬ 
fel.] Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke'e^son. n. f. The next piece of timber in a fhip to her 
keel, lying right over it next above the floor timber. Harris. 
To Ke'elhale. v. a. [, keel and hale.] To punifh in the fea- 
mens way, by dragging the criminal under water on one fide 
of the fhip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon ; kuhn , German; koen, Dutch.] 

1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. 

Come thick night 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. 

Here is my ^f»-edged fword, 

Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. 

A fword keen-t dg’d within his right he held, 

The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. 

2. Severe; piercing. 

The winds 

Blow moift, and keen , fhattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading treeswhich bids us feek 
Some better fhroud. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x. 

The cold was very fupportable ; but as it changed to the 
north-weft, or north, it became exceffively keen. Ellis. 

3. Eager; vehement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the fhape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Shakefpeare. 

Keen difpatch of real hunger. Milton 

The fheep were fo keen upon the acrons, that they gobbled 
up a prece of the coat. L'Ef range. 

Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they are too keen 
at the fport, and worry their game. Tatler, N°. 62. 

I his was a profpeft fo very inviting, that it could not be 
ea 1 y withftood by any who have fo keen an appetite for 
Weaith * Swift's Mifcel. 


Shake fp, 
Shakejp. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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4. Acrimonious; 



























































































































































































































































































KEE 

4 > Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, atineH, 

To my keen curies. Shakefp. King John. 

I have known feme of thefe abfent officers as keen againft 
Ireland, as if they had never been indebted to her. Swift 

To Keen. v. a. [from the adjeaive.J To fharpen. An un- 
authorifed word. r 

Nor when cold Winter keens the brightening flood, 

tj- We r a f k ftlI I enn ? ll "g er on the brink - Thomfon. 
bitterly." [fr ° m Sharply; vehemently; eagerly j 

Ke'enness. n.f. [from keen,] 

1. Sharpnefs ; edge. 

„ r N °> ” ot the hangman’s ax bears half the keennefs 

Of thy {harp envy. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice ■, 

2. Kigor of weather ; piercing cold. 

3. Afperity ; bitternefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keennefs again# the court till 
the coming together of both houfes, his lordfhip furnifhed 
them with informations, which might be wrefted to the 
king's difadvantage. Clarendon. 

1 he Iting of every reproachful fpeech is the truth of it • 
and to be confcious is that which gives an edge, and keennefs 
to the invedlive. South's Sermons. 

4. Lagernefs; vehemence. 

ToKEE p . v. a. [cepan, Saxon5 kepen, old Dutch.] 

I. To retain; not to lofe. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight of others. 

. Sidney , b. ii. 

We have examples in the primitive church of fuch as by 
fear being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods repented, 
and kept frill the office of preaching the gofpel. TVbitgift. 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor . xv. 2. 

This charge I keep till my appointed day 

Or rend’ring up. Milton. 

His loyalty he kept , his love, his zeal. Milton. 

You have loft a child ; but you have kept one child, and 
are likely to do fo long. Temple's Mifcel. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what we are 
confidering, that would inftrudt us when we fliould, or fhould 


not, branch into diftindfions. 


Locke . 
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2. To have in cuftody. 

The crown of Stephanus, firft king of Hungary, was al¬ 
ways kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. Knolles. 

She kept the fatal key. Milton. 

To preferve ; not to let go. 

Thefe men of war that could keep rank, came with a per¬ 
fect heart to Hebron. 1 Chron. xii. 38. 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thoufands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

I fpared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of the clufter, 
and a plant of a great people. 2 Efdr. ix. 21. 

To preferve in a ftate of fecurity. 

We pafled by where the duke keeps his gallies. Addifon. 

5. To protect; to guard. 

Behold I am with thee to keep thee. Gen. xxviii. 

6. To guard from flight. 

Paul dwelt with a fold.ier that kept him, Adis xxviii. 16. 

7. To detain. 

But what’s the caufe that keeps you here with me ? 

—That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

Dry den. 

8 . To hold for another. 

A man delivers money or ftuff to keep. Exod. xxii. 7. 
Referv’d from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton. 

9. To referve ; to conceal. 

Some are fo clofe and referved, as they will not fhew their 
wares but by a dark light; and feem always to keep back 
fomewhat. Bacon's Effays , N°. 27. 

10. To tend. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. Gen. ii. 15. 
While in her girlifh age fhe kept fheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a merchant faw and liked her. Carew . 

Count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 

1 1. To preferve in the fame tenour or ftate. 

To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. Bacon. 

Take this at leaft, this laft advice my fon. 

Keep a ftiff rein, and move but gently on ; 

The courfers of themfelves will run too faft. 

Your art muft be to moderate their hafte. Addifoi 

12. To regard ; to attend. 

While the ftars and courfe of heav’n I keep , 

My weary’d eyes were feiz’d with fatal fleep. Dryden. 
If that idea be fteadily kept to, the diftindtion will eafily 
be conceived. Locke. 

To not fufFer to fail. 


' on s 


Ovid. 
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My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 
Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 


Pfal. Ixxxix. 
Milton. 


To hold in any ftate. 

Ingenuous fhame, and the apprehenfions of difpleafure, 


Lee 

sre the only true reftraints: thefe alone ought 
1 -ems, and hep the child in order. Locke l tl,c 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exercife otfv"?' 
culty of the mmd, which keep them in ignorance. r f 
Happy fouls ; who keep fuch a facred dominion over ’ 
infenor and animal powers, that the fenfitive tumults 
rife to difturb the fuperior and better operations of the 
omiig mind. JVatts's Improvement of the T] 

Is- To retain by feme degree of force in any placf or ftf W * 
Plexirtus, faid he, this wickednefs is found by thee 
good deeds of mine have been able to keep it down in thee' 10 

It is hardly to be thought that any Governor ffinntfr ’ 
malign his fuccefTor, as to fuffer 

might timely have kept under ; or perhaps nouriih k thh 
Coloured countenance of fuch finifter means. 1 w ‘ ,h 

What old acquaintance ! could not all this fleffi 
Keep ,n a little life ? Poor Jack, farewel. Shaker*, 
Venus took the guard of noble Heeler’s corfe ® ’ 

force h£ d ° gS ° ff: 3ild flying’Covered 

Of reify bairns, that to the dogs were horrible in tafle. 

The Ghinefe fail where they will; whidflC^ 
them law of hep,ng out (hangers is a law of pufillanimity and 

« j , . . Bat. on s New Atlantic 

And thofe that cannot live from him afunder 

Ungratefully {hall ftrive to keep him under. ’ Miltm 
If any afk me what wou’d fatisfy. 

To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 

As much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold. D n den 
Matters, recommended by our paffions, take poffeflion of 
our minds, and will not be kept out. Lock 

Prohibited commodities fhould be kept out, and ufelete 
ones impoverifh us by being brought in. p Qc ^ e 

An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualities, is look¬ 
ed upon as a proper perfon to keep off impertinence and feli¬ 
citation from his fuperior. Addifon's Spectator. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather. p r } or 

We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, and to 
fufpend the efficacy of this natural function. Cbeyne. 

16. To continue any ftate or a£lion. 

The houfe of Ahaziah had no power to keep ftill the kino-- 

do f: . 2 Chron. xxii. o. 

Men gave ear, waited, dnd kept filence at my counfel. 

Job xxix. 2i. 

Auria made no ftay, but ftill kept on his courfe, and with 
a fair gale came dire&ly towards Carone. Knolles. 

It was then fuch a calm, that the fhips were not able to 
keep way with the gallies. Knolles's Hijh of the Turks . 

The moon that diftance keeps till night. Milton. 

An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be kept to an 
uniformity in motion than thefe. Glanville's Seep. 

He dy’d in fight: 

Fought next my perfon ; as in confort fought: 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden, 

He, being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy fami¬ 
ly ; the markets are weekly frequented, and the commodi¬ 
ties of his farm carried out and fold. Locke. 

Invading foes, without refiftance. 

With eafe I make to keep their diftance. Swift, 

17. To preferve in any ftate. 

My fon, keep the flower of thine age found. Eccluf. xxvi. 

18. Topra&ife; to ufe habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Pope, 

19. To copy carefully. 

Her fervants eyes were fix’d Upon her face, 

And as fhe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view’d. 

Her meafures kept, and ftep by ftep purfu’d. Dryden. 

20. To obferve any time. 

This fhall be for a memorial; and you fhail keep it 
a feaft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14- 

That day was not in filence' holy kept. Milton. 

21. To obferve; not to violate. 

It cannot be. 

The king fhould keep his word in loving us ; 

He will fufpe<ft us ftill, and find a time 

To punifh this offence in other faults. Shakefpeare. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 

My fellow fcholars; and to keep thofe ftatutes 
That are recorded in this fchedule here. Shakefpeare. 

Lord God, there is none like thee; who keepefl covenant 
and mercy with thy fervants. i Kings vm. 23. 

Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy fervant that thou pro- 
mifedft him. 1 Kings viii. 25. 

Obey and keep his great command. Milton , 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden. 

My debtors do not keep their day, ^ 

Denv their hands and then refufe to pay, Dryden's Jiff 

2 M r 
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Dryden. 
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My wifhes are, 

That Ptolemy may hep his royal word. ■ 

To maintain ; to (Upport with neceffaries of life. 

Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impofe, nor I fuftam. 

If they intend advantage ; of my labours, 

The work of many hands-, which earns my keeping . 

To have in the houfe. 

Bafe tyke, call’ft thou me hoft ? I f corI J the , te ^ nor 
fhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

24. Not to intermit. , - . 

Keep a fure watch over a fhamelefs daughter, left lhe make 
thee a lausftiing-ftock to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 
the city. EccluJ. xii. 11. 

Not keeping ftriaeft watch as fhe was warn’d. Milton. 

25. To maintain ; to hold. 

They were honourably brought to London, where every 
one of them kept houfe by himfelf. Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair. 

To the pompous palace did refort, 

Where Menelaus kept his royal court. Dryden , 

To remain in; not to leave a place. 

I pry’thee, tell me, doth he keepfiis bed, Shakefpeare. 
Not to reveal; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counfel. Eccluj. viii. 17* 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. Milton. 
If he were wife, he would keep all this to himfelf. Tillotf. 
To reftrain ; to with-hold. 

If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaft affedfion of a welcome. 

Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let heav’n for ever keep it from my head. Shakefpeare. 
Some obfeure paffages in the infpir’d volume keep from the 
knowledge of divine myfteries. Boyle on Scripture. 

If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it would 
be impoflible, fo long as men love themfelves, to keep them 
from being religious. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

There is no virtue children fhould be excited to, nor fault 
they fhould be kept from, which they may not be convinced 
of by reafons. Locke on Education. 

If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold iiquor whilft 
he is hot, the cuftom of forbearing will preferve him. Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. Locke. 

To debar from any place. 

Ill fenc’d for heav’n to keep out fuch a foe. Milton. 
To Keep back. To referve; to with-hold. 

Whatfoever the Lord fhall anfwer, I will declare : I will 
keep nothing back from you. Jer. xlii. 4. 

31. To Keep back. To with-hold ; to reftrain. 

Keek back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins. Pfal. xix. 
To Keep company. To frequent any one; to accompany. 

Heav’n doth know, fo fhall the world perceive. 

That I have turn’d away my former felf, 

So will I thofe that kept me company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Why fliould lie call her whore l Who keeps her com¬ 
pany ? 

What place ? what time ? Shakefp. Othello. 

What mean’ft thou, bride ! this company to keep ? 

T o fit up, till thou fain would fleep ? Donne. 

Neither will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 

To Keep company with. To have familiar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not oniv to avoid immodefty, 
but the appearance of it; and fhe could not approve of a 
young woman keeping company with men, without the permif- 
fion of father or mother. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

34. To Keep in. To conceal; not to tell. 

I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of modefty, that you 
will not extort from me what I am willing to keep in. Shak . 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate : 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave. 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it fhould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addifon. 
Do Keep in. To reftrain ; to curb. 

If thy daughter be (hamelefs 4 keep her in ftraightly, left 
lhe abufe herlelf through over-much liberty. Eccluf xxvi 1? 

tions WlU tCaCh them t0 ^ and f ° mafter their incl * in ^ 
jr rp 1 ,. n Locke on Education. 

3 b- To Keep./: To bear to diftance; not to admit. 

3/- To Keep off. To hinder. 

nio^ ‘' u P" ficial . read ; i ’g- accompanied with the common opi¬ 
nion of his invincible obfcurity, has kept off Tome from feek- 

^8 m ?r U V hlm the cohercnce of h is difeourfe. Locke 

3 • do Keep up. To maintain without abatement 

-Land kept up its price, and fold for more years ourchafe 
^corresponded to the intereft of money. X 

fpea h Md e re raint ° f ‘, hcir t0I ? SUeS wiU W «P in them the re- 
ipeet and reverence due to their parents. T ocl . 

THsl nT UP ^ for Wine * Addi f™* 

With much l rCnfl0n amoi ]g us we up and cherifh 

much P am S . AddiforCs ^ 

he ancients were careful to coin money in due weight 
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and finenefs, and keep it tip to the ftanfiard. Arbuthnot » 

39. To Keep up. To continue ; to hinder from ceafing. 

You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep up and 
improve your hopes of heaven. . Taylor's holy living. 

In joy, that which keeps iep the suftlon is the defire to. con- 
tinue it. < . Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own refle&ing upofi the eltates 
they are bofn to, are of no ufe but to keep up their families, 
and tranftnit their lands and houfes in a line to pofterity. 

Addifon s Sped?. N°. 123. 
During his ftudies and travels he kept up a pundfuai corre- 
fpcndence with Eudoxus. Addifon■» 

46. To Keep under. To opprefs ; to fiibdue. 

O happy mixture! whereby things contrary do fo qualify 
and correct the one the danger of the other s excels, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as long as we are 
kept under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, 
while we truft in the mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. Hooker , b. v. 

Truth may be fmothered a long time; and kept under by 
violence ; but it will break out at laft. Stillingfleet. 

To live like thofe that have their hope in another life, im¬ 
plies, that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them 
loofe into the enjoyments of fenfe. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

To Keep, v . n. 

1. To remain by fome labour or effort in a certain ftate. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea. 

And gain’d the ifland where our veffels lay. Pope's Odyf. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and garnet 
fters company. Locke on Education. 

2 . To continue in any place or ftate; to ftay. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away ? feven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore hours ? and lovers abfent hours. 

Oh weary reckoning. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

I think, it is oiit way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakefp. Riih. III. 
Thou fhajt keep faft by my young men, until they have 
ended. Ruth ii. 21. 

The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime powers, 
will perfuade them to follow our meafures. Temple . 

On my better hand Afcanius hung. 

And with unequal paces tript along : 

Crcufa kept behind. Dryden's TEneis « 

The goddefs born in fecret pin’d ; 

Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d ; 

But keeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 

With hopes of vengeance. Dryden'$ Homer. 

And while it keeps there, it keeps within our author’s limi- 

tat i° n * Locke. 

There are cafes in which a man muft guard, if he intends 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 

The endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with He<ftor, the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep Out of reach are 
the intrigue. Pope's View of Epick Poetry. 

3. To remain unhurt; to laft. 

Difdain me not; although I be not fair: 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn. 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney, b. (. 

Grapes will keep in a veffel half full of wine, fo that the 
grapes touch not the wine. Bacon's Nat. Hifl: 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will 
not keep. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

4. To dwell; to live conftantly. J 

A breath thou art. 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where th6u keepfl i 

Hourly afflia Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

5. TTadh“^ly! nSe Pl ° tS ° f dire reVenge " Shai fi eari - 

DidI they hep to one conftant drefs they would fometimes 
be in fafluon, winch they never are. Addifon's Spe£t. 

It is fo whilft we keep to our rule ; but when we forfake 

6. g 0 “ ker ' s Re fi e£1im! ™ Lining. 

So chearfully he took the doom $ 

Nor fhrunk, nor ftept from death, 

But, with unalter’d pace, kept on. 

7. T* Keep up. To continue undifmaVed y * 

8. Th. E „,„, *,, J, 

Keep, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Cufto 4 y ; guard. 

t ? 0U god of flle pherds all. 

Which of our lambkins takeft keep ; 

° Uf fl ? cks into mifchance doth fall, 

Doeft fave from mifchief the unwary (heep. Spenfiri 
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KEN 

The prifon ftrong. 

Within whofe keep the captive knights were laid : 

Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dry den. 

2 . Guardianftiip; reftraint. 

Youth is leaft looked into when they {land in moft need 
^ of good keep and regard. AJcham. 

Ke'eper. n. f [from keep.] 

1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of another. 

The good old man having neither reafon to diffuade, nor 
hopes to perfuade, received the things with the mind of a 
keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2 . One who has prifoners in cuftody. 

The keeper of the prifon, call to him. Shakefpeare. 

* Io now 

With horns exalted {lands, and feems to lowe : 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her fide 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d* Dryden , 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Of wine and water mix’d, with added {lore 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallowed unaware the fieepy draught. Dryden. 
One who has the care of parks, or beafts of chafe. 

There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor forefl, 

Doth all the Winter-time, at flill of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakefp. 

The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 

And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 

One that has the fuperintendence or care of any thing. 
Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 2 King. 
Ke'eper of the great feal. [ cu/ios magni figilli, Latin.] Is a lord 
by his office, and called lord keeper of the great feal of Eng¬ 
land, &c. and is of the king’s privy-council, under whofe 
hands pafs all charters, commiffions, and grants of the king, 
{Lengthened by the great or broad feal, without which feal 
all fuch inftruments by law are of no force ; for the king is, 
in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, and 
therefore pafleth nothing firmly, but under the great feal. 
This lord keeper, by the llatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the 
like jurifdidlion, and ail other advantages, as hath the lord 
chancellor of England. Cowell. 

Ke'epership. n. f. [from keeper.'] Office of a keeper. 

The common gaol of the {hire is kept at Launcefton : 
this keeperjhip is annexed to the conttablelhip of the cattle. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Keg. n.f [caque , French.] A fmall barrel, commonly ufed 
for a fitti barrel. 

Kell. n. f. A fort of pottage. Ainf. It is fo called in Scot¬ 
land, being a foupe made with {hreded greens. 

Kell, n.f "The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and kell, in iat people, is the 
occafion of a rupture. Wifcmans Surgery. 

Kelp. n.f. A fait produced from calcined fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the allies of a fea-weed 
called kelp, and urine. Boyle on Colours. 

Kf/lson. n.f. [more properly keelfon.] The wood next the 
keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal ihips, which be¬ 
ing fattened from the keljon to the beams of the fecond deck, 
keep them from fettling, or giving way. ^ _ Raleigh. 

Kelter. n. f [He is not in kelter, that is, he is not ready ; 

from kilter, to gird, Daniffi. Skinner.] 

To Kemb. v.a. [ccemban, Saxon; kammen, German: now 
written, perhaps lefs properly, to comb.] T o feparate or dif- 
entangle by a denticulated inftrument. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they, 

More kemb'd and bath’d, and rubb’d and trim’d, 

More fleek. . Bcnj. Johnfon. 

Thy head and hair are fieek ; 

And then thou kembft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
To Ken. v.a. [cennan, Saxon; kennan, Dutch, to know.] 
To fee at a diftance; to defery. 

At once as far as angels ken, he views 
The dilmal fituation, watte and wild. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, be¬ 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in fome hope of land. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

If thou kcn'Jl from far, 

Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar ; 
a Tis lhe that {hines in that propitious light. 

We ken them from afar, the fetting lun 
Plays on their Ihining arms. 

To know. 

’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. 

Now plain I ken whence love his rife begun: 

Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s foil, ? 

Bred up in {hambles. s n J' 

Ken. n.f [from the verb.] View ; reach of fight 

Lo ! within a ken, our army lies. _ Shake ft >. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pilanio ffiew d thee. 
Thou waft within a ken. Shake/}. Cymbehne . 

It was a hill 


'on, 


> eare. 


water- 


Dryden. 
Addifon. 
Shake ft. 
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Of paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken, 

Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpea, lay. Milt 

He foon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel {land. Milton 

Rude, as their {hips, was navigation then; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 

Coatting they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew the North but when the pole-ftar {hone. Dryd 
When we confider the reafons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken is but a fmall part of the univerfe, we 
{hall difeover an huge abyfs of ignorance. p 0 .j. g 

Ke'nnel. n.f. [chenil, French.] 

1. A cot for dogs. 

A dog fure, .if he could fpeak, had wit enough to deferibe 
his kernel. Sidney. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. 
The feditious remain within their ftation, which, by rea¬ 
fon of the naftinefs of the beattly multitude, might be more 
fitly termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakefp , 

3. The hole of a fox, or other beaft. 

4. [ Kennel, Dutch; chenal , Fr. cafialis , Latin.] The 
courfe of a ttreet. 

Bad humours gather to a a bile ; or, as divers kennels flow 
to one fink, fo in ttiort time their numbers increafed. Hayw. 

He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 
through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. Arbuthnot. 

To Ke'nnel. v.n. [from kennel.] To lie; to dwell: ufed of 
beafts, and of man in contempt. 

Yet, when they lift, would creep, 

If ought ditturb’d their noife, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there Hill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unieen. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ii. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted 
upon the boughs. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Kept. pret. and part. paff. of keep. 

Kerch f/if. n.f [covrecheif, Chaucer ; couvre, to cover, and 
chef, the head; and hence a handkercheif to wipe the face 
or hands.] • 

1. A head drefs. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou 
haft the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
tire vailant. 

— A plain kerchief. Sir John ; my brows become nothing 
elfe. Shakefp '. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The proudeft kerchief of the court {hall reft 
Well fatisfy’d of what they love the beft. Dryden. 

2. Any cloath ufed in drefs. 

O ! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Every man had a large kercheif folded about the neck. 

Hayward. 

Kercheifed.1v rf rom kercheif] D retted ; hooded. 
Kerche ift. 5 J 

The evening comes 
Kerf eift in a comely cloud, . 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 

Kerf. n.f. [ceoppan, Saxon, to cut.] 

The fawn-away flit between two pieces of ftuft is called a 

ker f Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

Ke'rmes. n.f. , 

Kermes is a roundiffi body, of the bignefs of a pea, ana 
of a browniffi red colour, covered when moft perfect with a 
purplifh grey dull. It contains a multitude of litd e 1 in . 
granules," foft, and when cruftied yield a fcarlet juice, t is 
found adhering to a kind of holm oak, and^ till ae y 
generally underftood to be a vegetable excrefcence , u 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal par ., 
filled with a numerous offspring, which are the 1 

K £w [an Irifli word.] Irifli foot foldier; anjrijhboon 
Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, g row ‘"= , P 
in knavery and villainy, are their kearn fupplie . P J 
No fooner juftice had with valour arm d, 

Compell’d thefe {kipping kernes to truff their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, furveying advantage, 

Began a freffi affault. Shakefpeare s MacbeW 

If in good plight thefe Northern kerK arrive ^ 
Then does fortune promile fair. r V/i one by 

Kern, n.f A hand-mill confifting of two pieces 5 g j’ n / 

which corn is ground. It is ftill ufed in fome par 0 f % 

To Kern. v. n. [probably from kernel, or, by ch D 
vowel, corrupted from corn.] 

r. To harden as ripened corn. n0 m0re 

ft foSfSftth 



K e v 

*' T fbfprtcipl] m kii f af”i! in making the juice, whalt ^ 

w, Dutch j 

cemeau, French.] . ... 

The edible fubftance contained in a ihell. 

As brown in hue air. 

As hazle nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. Shakefpeare* 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the foul of this 
man is his clothes. Shakefp. AH'swell that ends well 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and meat, and 

the {hells for cups. . More ' 

2 Any thing included in a huttc or integument. 

The kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain. 

Can cloath a mountain, and o’erffiade a plain. Denham . 

Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow and the kernel 
j iard> Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. . , 

I think he will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and 
oive it his fon for an apple.—And fowing the kernels of it in 
the fea, bring forth more iflands. S ha kef TempeJL 

The apple inclofed in wax was as frelh as at the firft putting 
in, and the kernels continued white. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

4. The central part of any thing upon which the ambient ftrata 
are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a ftone. Arb. 

5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleffi. 

To Ke'rnel. v. n, [from the noun.] To ripen to kernels. 

In Staffordlhire, garden-rouncivals fown in the fields kernel 
well, and yield a good increafe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ke'rnelly. adj. [from kernel.] Full of kernels; having the 
quality or refemblance of kernels. 

Ke'rnelwort. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ke'rsey. n.f. [ karfaye, Dutch; carifee , French.] Coarfe 
{tuff. 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

I do forfwear them; and I here proteft. 

Henceforth my wooing mind {hall be expreft 
In ruflet yeas, and honeft kerfey noes. Shakefpeare . 

His lackey with a linnen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey 
boot-bofe on the other. Shakef Taming of the Shrew. 

The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves 
it into cloth, and another into kerfey or ferge. Hale. 

Thy kerfey doublet fpreading wide. 

Drew Cic’ly’s eye afide. Gay. 

Kest, The preter tenfe of caft. It is ftill ufed in Scotland. 

Only that noife heavens rolling circles keft. Fairfax. 

Ke'strel. n.f A little kind of baftard hawk. Hanmer. 

In his keftrel kind, 

A pleafing vein of glory, vain did find. 

To which his flowing tongue, and troublous fprit, 

Gave him great aid. Fairy Queen. 

Kites and keftrels have a refemblance with hawks. Bacon. 

Ketch, n.f. [from caicchio, Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 
£hip. 

I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun. 

And keep it from the earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 

KE'T ELE. n.f. [cerl, Saxon; kctel, Dutch.] A vcflel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pot is 
given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
of kettle to that which grows wider. In authors they are 
confounded. 

The fire thus form’d, {he fets the kettle on; 

Like burniflj-d gold the little feethei {hone. Dryden. 

Kf'ttledrum. n.f. [kettle and drum.] A drum of which 
the head is fpreatl over a body of brafs. 

As lie drains his draughts of Rhenifh down, 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 

trr „ The trium P h of h >s pledge. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

KEY. n.f. [cce 5 , Saxon.) 

i. An inftrument formed with cavities correfpondent to the 
wards of a lock, by which the bolt of a lock is puttied forward 
or backward. 

If a man were porter of hellgate, he Ihould have old turn- 

. ,n g th „ e %- Shake}}. Macbeth. 

bortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shak. King Lear. 

Boor key cold figure of a holy kino-! 

Pale a flies of the houfe of Lancaster? Shakef. Rich. Ilk 
The glorious ftandard laft to heav’n they fpread, 

With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. 'Fairfax 

Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire J 

To lay their juft hands on that golden key, 
l hat opes the palace, of eternity. Milton 

Confcience is its own counfellor, the foie mafler of its own 
ShV ? is the privilege of our nature, that every man 
ihould keep the key of his own breaft. South's Sermons. 

necame, and knocking thrice, without delay 
1 he longing lady heard, and turn’d the key. Dryden 

1 keep her in one room, I lock it; J 

Ffie key, look here, is in this pocket. Prior. 


K I C 

2. An inftrument by which fomething is ferewed or turned. 

Hide the key of the. jack. 

7. An explanation of any thing difficult. 

An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than a tae o 
tu b L Fftrange. 

Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli¬ 
vered, receive a clearer light when compared with this theory, 
which reprefents every thing plainly, and is a key to their 
thoughts. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true key 

of books. .. t . , L ° ck f\ 

4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which are ftruck with the 

Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the keys. Pam. 
c [In mufick.J Is a certain tone whereto every compofition, 
whether long or Ihort, ought to be lilted; and this key is faid 
to be either flat or Iharp, not in refpedl of its own nature, 
but with relation to the flat or Iharp third, which is joined 

with it. , Harru ■ 

Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my fword. 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries; 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. Shakefp * 

But fpeak you with a fad brow? Or do you play the 
flouting Jack ? Come, in what key {hall a man take you to 
go in the fong ? Shak, Much Ado about Nothing. 

Not know my voice ! Oh, time’s extremity ! 

Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 
In fev’n ttiort years, that here my only fon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares ? Shakefpeare * 

6 . [Kaye, Dutch ; quai, French.] A bank raifed perpendicular 
for the eafe of lading and unlading fhips. 

A key of fire ran along the {hore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden * 

Ke'yage. n.f [from key.] Money paid for lying at the 
key. Ainfworth. 

Keyho'le. n.f [key and hole.] The perforation in the door 
or lock through which the key is put. 

Make doors faft upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
cafement; {hut that, and ’twill out at the keyhole. Shakefpeare „ 
I looked iii at the keyhole, and faw a well-made man. Tatler. 

I keep her in one room ; I lock it; 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left ? Moft certain. Prior. 

Keysto'ne. n.f. [key and ftone.] The middle ftone of an 
arch. 

If you will add a keyftone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the keyftone be the height of the 
^ arch. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Kibe, n.f [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner ; from kibwe , 
Welfh, Minjhew.] An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If ’twere a kibe, ’twould put me to my flipper. Shakefp. 
The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of our cour¬ 
tier, that it galls his kibe. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Oneboaftof the cure, calling them a few kibes. Wifeman. 
Ki'bed. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes : as kibed heels. 
To KICK. v.a. [kauchen , German; calco, Latin.] To ftrike 
with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kifs the hand that ftrikes him. ' South. 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, that valued 
not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. Swift. 

To Kick. v.n. To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have com¬ 
manded ? 1 Sa i i 2 

Jelhurun waxed fat and kicked. Deutr. xxxii*. 15. 

I he do&rinesof the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them kick againft: 
religion, and fpurn at the do£lrines of that holy book. Tillotf. 
Kick. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow with the foot. 

What, are you dumb ? Quick, with your anfwer, quick* 

, Bqfore my foot falutes you with a kick. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Kicker, n.f. [from kick. ] One who ftrikes with his foot. 

viCKSHAw. n.f [This word is fuppofed, I think with truth, 
to be only a corruption of quelque chofe , fomething ; yet Milton 
ttems to have underftood it otherwife; for he writes it hick- 
Jhoe, and feems to think it ufed in contempt of dancino- 1 
’• S °cT e n hing “"common; fantaftical; fomething ridicuW 
Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take nnr L r 1 
youth into their flight and prodigal cuftodies, and fend them 
over bade agatn transformed into mitmeks,’apes, and 

2 ' Wn. f ° thanged by the C °° ker y tha * ^ can fcai^be 

Some pigeons, a couple of fhort-Wred hens a 
mutton and any pretty little tiny kickjL. ShaiJTlV 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vitrour - 

Ki'cksy-wicksSy 1 ffr an f OU P-™ 4 re. ’ W 

iu ridicule and difdai/of a°wKe A W ° rd 

I2 2 Hanmer. 

He 
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He wears his honour in a box, unfeen, 

That hugs his kickfy-wickfey here at home, 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Sbakefpeare. 
Kid. n. f [kid, Danilh.] 

1. The young of a goat. 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleafant fprihg. Fa. £>ueen. 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones. Upon 
which fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would fnap one of 
the kids, and carry him clofe to their lodging. Wotton. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. [From cidwlen , Wellh, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 
furze. 

To Kid. v. a. [from the noun ] To bring forth kids. 
Ki'ddfr. n. f. An ingroffer of corn to enhance its price. Ainf. 
ToKIDNA'P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a child, and nap.] To 
Real children ; to Real human beings. 

Kidna'pper. n. f. [from kidnap.] One who Reals human 
beings. 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon condition 
that he might have his child again ; for he had fmelt it out, 
that the merchant himfelf was the kidnapper. VEJlrange. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, and may be con- 
fidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. Speflator. 
KI'DNEY. n.f. [Etymology unknown.] 

1. Thefe are two in number, one on each fide: they have the 

fame figure as kidneybeans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thicknefs two: the right is un¬ 
der the liver, and the left under the fpleen. The ufe of the' 
kidneys is to feparate the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart and arteries, is thruft into the emulgent 
branches, which carry it to the little glands, by which the 
ferofity being feparated, is received by the orifice of the little 
tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and from thence 
it runs by the ureters into the bladder. Sydney. 

A youth laboured under a complication of difeafes, from his 
mefentery and kidneys. Wifeman s Surgery . 

2. Race; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney, think of that, that 
am as fubjedl to heat as butter ; a man ol continual diffolution 
and thaw. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

There are millions in the world of this man s kidney , that 
take up the fame refolution without noife. L'EJlrange. 

Kidneybean. n.f. [fo named from its fhape.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod, inclofing feveral 
feeds, which are (haped almoft like a kidney . it has pinnated 
leaves, confiding of an unequal number of lobes. Miller 
Kidneybeans are a fort of cod ware, that are very pleafant 
wholefome food. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ki'dneyvetch. 7 r piants> Ainfwortb. 

Ki'dneywort. 5 J 

Ki'lderkin. n.f. [kindekin, a baby, Dutch.] A fmall barrel. 
Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of purpofe. Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

To KILL. v.a. [Anciently Fo quell ; cpellan, Saxon; kelen, 

Dutch ] 

1. To deprive of life; to put to death as an agent. 

Dar’ft thou refolve to kill a friend of mine ? 

_Pleafe you, I’d rather kill two enemies. Shake /. R. ill. 

Ye have brought us forth into this wildernefs, to kill this 

whole affemblv with hunger. Ex - Jf vl * 3 * 

There was killing of young and old, making away of men, 
women, and children. xMac.s. n . 

2. To deftroy animals for food. # 

We’re mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what s worle. 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up 

In their aflign’d and native dwelling place. Sbakefpeare. 

Thou {halt till of thy herd, and of thy flock. Deutt xii. 

Shall 1 take my bread, and my flelh that I have killed for my 
n J i ba. xxv. 11. 

{hearers r . 

3. To deprive of life as a caufe or inftrument. 

The medicines which go to the magical ointments, if they 
were ufed inwards, would till thofe that ufe them; and there- 
fore they work potently, though outwards. * 

4.. To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or aflive qualities. 
4 Try with oil, or barm of drink, fo they be fuel, thmgsas 

till not the bough. . . 

Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal aci s, p 
pears by killing it with fpittle. Phtyer m \ h ‘ humours. 

Ki'ller. n. f. [from till.] One that deprives of life. 

What forrow, what amazement, what (hame was in Am 
phialus, when he faw his dear fofter-father find him the ffg 

of his only fon ! ; n ™' 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or till 
His hungry whelps ? and for the killer kill, t 

Sri". llb’A in dreadful dens ? ’ ^nays. 


When couch’d in dreadful dens ? 

So rude a time. 

When love was held fo capital a crime. 
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That a crown’d head could ho compaflion find, 

But dy’d, becaule the killer had been kind. Wal'et 

Ki'llow. n.f. [This feems a corruption of coal and low 
flame, as foot is thereby produced.] 

An earth of a blackilh or deep blue colour, and doubtlefs 
had its name from kollow, by which name, in the North, the 
fmut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward 
KILN, n.f [cyln, Saxon] A ftove; a fabrick formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained in 
it. 

What {hall I do ? I’ll creep up into the chimney.—_ 
There they always ufe to difeharge their bifding-pieces: creep 
into the kiln hole. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying upon the 
kiln , there will be gained a bufttel in eight of maltT Bacon. 

Phyficians chufe lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln , and not flacked. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Ki'lndry. v.a. [kiln and dry.] To dry by means of a 
kiln. 

The beft way is to kilndry them. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Kilt for killed. Spenjer , 

Ki'mbo. adj. [a fchembo, Italian.] Crooked; bent; arched. 
The kimbo handles feem with bears-foot carv’d, 

And never yet to table have been ferv’d. Dryden s Virgil. 
He obferved them edging towards one another to whifper; 
fo that John was forced to lit with his arms a kimbo , to keep 
them afundcr. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Kin. n.f [cynne, Saxon] 

1. Relation either of confanguinity or affinity. 

You muff ufe them with fit refpedls, according to the bonds 
of nature; but you are of kin, and fo a friend to their per- 
fons, not to their errours. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Th’ unhappy Palamon, 

Whom Thefeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Dryden. 

2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame race. 

Tumultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound. Shakefp. 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overborn by fury of the tide. Dryden. 

3. A relation; one related. 

Then is the foul from God ; fo pagans fay, 

Which faw by nature’s light her heavenly kind, 

Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 

A citizen of heav’n, to earth confin’d. Davies, 

4. The fame generical clafs, though perhaps not the fame fpe- 
cies; thing related. 

The burfl, 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpriz’d myfenfe, 

That I was nothing. Shakefp. TVinter s Tale. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that 
which it difeovers, being diffolved in a little hot water, is 
altogether differing from the {link of the other, being of kin 
to that of other alcalizate falts. _ **oyle. 

5. A diminutive termination from kind, a child, Dutch: as,»ra- 
nikin, minikin. 

KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon.] 

1. Benevolent; filled with general good-will. 

By the kind gods, ’tis moft ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shak. King Lear 

Some of the ancients, like kind hearted men, have talked 

much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of pumftmwt to 

the damned, as particularly on the great feft.vals of herefur- 
reaion and afeenfion. South tSomorn. 

2. Favourable; beneficent. r 

He is kind to the unthankful and evil. Du. • 33 

f’Race^e^etaTcla^iw in Teutonick Englifl. anfwers 
to ^«r,°and fort to /pedes ; though this diftinfl.on, in populat 

language, is not always obferved.. na- 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part toDpen 0 t\ ^ 
ture and force laws are, according to their kinds. 

As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

ThatnamTof Th^"’ “ iW £* * - 

That both are animalia, 

I grant; but not rationalia; 

For though they do agree m kind, Uudibras , />• »• 

Specifick difference we rind. thexnfelves in 

God and nature do not P n " cl P^ y ,. / and companies, 
the prefervation of particulars, but of South's Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind J) r ydcti. 

Of perilh’d man ; they two were human kin 
I inftance fome ads of virtue £ om "V * . Chriffans, 

Chriflians; but I fuppofe themto.beip * among the 

after a more fubhme manner * han e d [ ffer i n kind from 
Heathens; and even when they do not ^ J tur b. 

moral virtues, yet differ in the degrees of perfettio 


He, 
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He with a hundred arts refin’d, 

Shall ftretch thy conquefts over half the hni. Pope. 

4 - P N t l C human t laws are exempt from faults, fince thofe that 
have been looked upon as moft perfea m their kind, hareban 
found, upon enquiry, to have fo many. 

3 ‘ N He U d!dftv edifl, give the goods of all the prifoners unto 
t J%ha had taken them, either to them m W, or 

^Thetax uDon tillage was often levied in kind upon corn, 
and called deemna, or tithes. Ariuthmt on Coins. 

a Nature; natural determination. 

** The Ikilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

And in the doing of the deed of kind, air 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Sbakefpeare. 

Some of you, on pure inftincR of nature. 

Are led by kind t’ admire your fellow-creature. Dryden. 

5. Manner; way. ...... „ 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieit means. 

Or you fihall hear in fuch a kind from me 
As will difpleafe you. Shakef. Henry IV. 

This will encourage induftrious improvements, becaufe 
many will rather venture in that kind than take five in the hun¬ 
dred. £acon - s E tf a y s ' 

6. Sort. It has a flight and unimportant fenfe. 

Diogenes was afked, in a kind of Icorn, what was the mat¬ 
ter tha° philofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men phi- 
lofophers ? He anfwcrcd, becaufe the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not. Bacon . 

To Ki'ndle. v. a. 

j. To fet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he kindleth it 
and baketh bread. If xliv. 15. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
lempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 

If the fire burns vigoroufly, it is no matter by what means 
it Was at firft kindled: there is the fame force and the fame re- 
frefhing virtue in it, kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if it were 
kindled from the fun. South's Sermons. 

2. To inflame the paflions; to exafperate ; to animate; to heat; 
to fire the mind. 

I’ve been to you a true and humble wife; 

At all times to your will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your diflike. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
He hath kindled his wrath again!! me, and counteth me as 
one of his enemies. Jobx ix. 11. 

Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

’Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel's Civ. War. 

Each was a caufe alone, and all combin’d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden . 

ToKI'NDLE. v.n. [cinnu, Welfh; cynbelan, Saxon.J 

1. To catch fire. 

When thou walkeft through the fire, thou fhalt not be 
burnt, neither fhall the flame kindle upon thee. If. xliii. 2. 

2. [From cennan, to bring forth, Saxon.] 

Are you native of this place? 

—As the coney that you fee dwells where file is kindled. Shak. 

Ki'ndler. n.f [from kindle.] One that lights; one who 
inflames. 

Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. Gay. 

Ki'ndly. adv. [from kind.] 

I* Benevolently; favourably; with good will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyihip’s looks, and 
fpends what he borrows kindly in your company. Sbakefpeare. 

I fometime lay here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s houfe : he us’d me kindly . Shakefp. Coriol. 
Be kindly afie£tion£d one to another, with brotherly love, 
in honour prefering one another. R 0% xii. i 0 . 

His grief fome pity, others blame; 

The fatal caufe all kindly feek. Prior. 

^ Who, with lefs defigning ends. 

Kindlier entertain their friends ; 

With good words, and count’nance fprightly. 

Strive to treat them all politely ? Swift 

Ki ndly. adj. [from kind; probably from kind the fubftantive I 

t. Bomogeneal; congeneal; kindred ; of the fame nature 

l his competency I befeeCh God 1 may be able to dio-eft 
mto hndly juice, that I may gtow theteby. HamiLd. 

I hefe foft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat. 

Of various influence, foment and warm. 

Temper or nouriflt. Milton's'Parad. Loft, b. iv. 

ZJJ'TrfPt mS t0 Ve bee " ori S i " aII V implied by 
this word ; but fo lowing writers, inattentive to its etymoloa/ 
confounded it with kind. > llwlo by> 

3* Bland ; mild ; foftening. 

Through aU the living regions do’ff thou move, 

And fcatter ft, where thou goeft, the kindly feeds of love. 

Dryden. 
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Ye heav’ns, from high the dewy neflar pour. 

And in foft filence fhed the kindly (how’r ! rope. 

Ki'ndness. n.f. [from kind.] Benevolence; beneficence; 

p-ood will; favour ; love. . 

& If there be kindnefs, meeknefs, or comfort in her tongue, 
then is not her hufband like other men. Eccluf. xxxvi. 23, 
Old Lelius profeffes he had an extraordinary kindnefs to r 
feveral young people. Collier of Fnendfhip . 

Ever bleft be Cytherea’s fhrine. 

Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 

Since in thy kindnefs my defires are crown’d. Prior . 

Love and inclination can be produced only by an expe¬ 
rience or opinion of kindnefs to us. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ki'ndRED. n.f [from kin ; cynpene, Saxon j 

1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation; affinity. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 

You keep her conquefts, and extend your own. Dryden. 

2 . Relation; fort. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, and the itirrups 
of no kindred , Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

3. Relatives. 

I think there is no man fecure 

But the queen’s kindred. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Nor needs thy jufter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaftern kings, who, to fecure their reign,. 

Muft have their brothers. Tons, and kindred flain. Denham. 
Ki'ndred. adj. Congeneal; related; cognate.. 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his birth; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence afeended to his kindred Ikies 
A god. Dryden. 

Kin£. n.f. pi Ur. from cow. 

To milk the kine. 

E’er the milk-maid fine 

Hath open’d her eyne. Ben . ffohnfon. 

A field I went, amid’ the morning dew, 

To milk my kine. Gay. 

KING, n.f [A contra&ion of the Teutonick word cutting , or' 
cyning, the name of fovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it fignifies flout or valiant, the kings of moft nations 
being, in the beginning, chofen by the people on account of 
their valour and ftrength. Verjlegan.] 

1. Monarch; fupreme governour. 

The great king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded. 

That thou (halt do no murder. Shakef R. Ill, 

A fubftrtute Ihines brightly as a king. 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallows wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings . Shakefp. 

The king, becoming graces, 

Asjuftice, verity, temp’rance, llablenefs. 

Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifh of them. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thus Rates were form’d ; the name of king unknown, 
’Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one; 

’Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 

Diffufing bleffings, or averting harms. 

The fame which in a fire the fons obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine : as prince alfo is. • 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, kings of Spain, recovered the great 
and rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors. Bacon. 

3. A card with the pidture of a king. 

The king unfeen 

Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen. Pope. 

4. King at Arms, or of heralds, a principal officer at arms, 
that has the pre-eminence of the lociety ; of whom there are 
three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 

Phillips . 

A letter under his own hand was lately fhewed me by ftr 
FVjHiam Dugdale, king at arms. Walton1 

To King. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with a king. 

England is fo idly king'd. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, {hallow, humorous youth. 

That fear attends her not. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

2 . To make royal; to raife to royalty. 

Sometimes am I asking; 

T hen treafon makes nie wifh myfelf a beggar. 

And fo I am : then crufliing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king; 

Then am I king'd again. Sbakefpeare's Bichard It. 

Ki ngapple, n.f A kind of apple. 

, The Engapple is preferred before the jenneting. Mortimer. 
1 ngcraft. n.f. [H>zg- and craft.] The adl of governing. 
A word commonly ufed by king James* 

Ki'nccup, 
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Ki'ngcup. n.f. [king and cup.] A flower 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, and upon 
bis head a garland of bents, kingcups , and maidenhair. Peach. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows. 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 

Ki'ngdom. n.f. [from king.] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories fubjedl to a 
monarch. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Shakefp. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and the kingdom of Og, king of Bafhan. Num. xxxii. 

2. A different clafs or order of beings. A word chiefly ufed 
among naturalifts. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, 
that if you take the loweft of one, and the higheft of the 
other, there will fcarce be perceived any difference. Locke. 

3. A region ; a trail. 

The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefp. Merch. of Vtn. 

Ki'ngfisher. n.f A fpecies of bird. 

When dew refrefhing on the paflure fields 
The moon bellows, kingfijhtrs play on fhore. May s Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, kingf/bers, and water-rats, are 
great enemies to fifh. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ki'nglike. ) r , ,. -r 
Ki'ngly. H- [from hng - ] 

1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 

There we’ll fit. 

Ruling in large and ample empery, 

O’er France, and all her almoft kingly dukedoms. Shakefp. 

Yet this place 

Had been thy kingly feat, and here thy race. 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev’rence thee. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people were 
perfe&Jy free, the adminiftration was in the two kings and 
the ephori. Swift. 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyranni¬ 
cal kings, either chofe others from a new family, or abolifhed 
the kingly government, and became free ftates. Szvift. 

2. Belonging to a king. 

Why lieft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav’ft the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common ’larum-bell ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

Then (halt thou give me with thy kingly hand. 

What hufband in thy power I will command. Shakefpeare. 

3. Noble; auguft. 

He was not born to live a fubjeil life, each ailion of his 
bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertainment, fuch a king¬ 
ly magnificence, fuch a kingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 

I am far better born than is the king ; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. Shakefp. 

Ki'ngly. adv. With an air of royalty ; with fuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow’d low; he, kingly , from his flate 
Inclin’d not. Milt. Pared. Lojl. 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride. 

Walker with rev’rence took, and laid afide ; 

Low bow’d the reft, he, kingly, did but nod. Dunciad. 

Kingse'vil. n. f [ king and evil.] A fcrofulous diftemper, in 
which the glands are ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of the king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the kingfevil, and take 
their beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica 
adnata. Wifemaris Surgery. 

Ki'ngship. n.f [from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 

They defigned and propofed to me the new modelling of 
fovereignty and kingjhip, without any reality of power, or 
without any neceflity of fubjeition and obedience. K. Charles. 

We know Tow fuccefsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kwgfoip ; but when 
they found out the impofture, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted and oppofed by them, and 
never able to crown his ufurped greatnefs with the addition of 
that title which he paffionately thirfted after. South. 

KFngspear. n.f A plant. 

The ftalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, and branchy; the 
leaves like thole of a leek, but ftronger and narrower. the 
flowers are divided commonly as far as the bafis, naked, ftel- 
lated, and embracing the ovary like a calyx : the apex of the 
ovary puts forth fix {lamina, and a long tube from the centre, 
which becomes a roundifh fruit, carnous, triangular, divided 
into three partitions inclofing triangular feeds. Miller. 

Ki'ngstone. n.f. A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Ki'nsfolk. n.f. [kin and folk.] Relations; thofe who are of 

the fame family. , 

Thofe lords, fince their firft grants of thofe lands, have 
bellowed them amongft their kinfolks. < „ Spenfer. 

Mv kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends rorgotten 
3 J Job xix. ' ‘ 


Ki'nsman. n.f. [kin and man.] A man of the fame race or 
family. 
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The jury he made to be chofen out. of their neareftW^ 
and their judges he made of their own fathers. $: , * 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d ^ ^ 
Whom kinfmen to the crown the heralds deem’d. ’ Dr\d 
Let me Hand excluded from my right, * * 

Robb’d of my kinf nan’s arms, who firft appear’d in fight. 

There is a branch of theMedicis in Naples f the*heacUfk 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great duke, and’tis thought 
will fucceed to his dominions. Addifon on lL . 

Ki ns WOMAN, n.f. [kin and woman!] A female relation. 

A young noble lady, near kinfwoman to the fair Helen 
queen of Corinth, was come thither. 1 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he was with his 
kinfwoman. Demits Letters. 

Kirk. n. f. [cypce, Saxon; xi^kmooi.] An old word for a 
church, yet retained in Scotland. 

Home they haften the polls to dight. 

And all the kirk pillars ere day-light. 

With hawthorn buds, and fweet eglantine. Spenfer, 

Nor is it all the nation hath thefe fpots. 

There is a church as well as kirk of Scots. Cleavdand. 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
contemns, defpifing the kirk government and difeipline of the 
Scots. King Charles. 

Ki'rtle. n.f [cyjveel, Saxon.] An upper garment; a gown. 
All in a kirtle of difcoloured fay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen: 

What fluff* wilt thou have a kirtle of? Thou {halt have a 
cap to-morrow: Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Thy gowns, thy fhoes, thy beds of rofes. 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poefies. 

Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten. 

In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. Raleigh. 

To KISS. v. a. [cufan, Wel£h; xJw.j 

1. To touch with the lips. 

But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs. 

Which bleffed Hill themfelves do kifs. Sidney, 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kijl her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk. 

And in their fummer beauty kifs’d each other. Shak . R. Ill, 

2. To treat with fondnefs/ 

The hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 

They fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shak. H. Vllh 

3. To touch gently. 

The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this. 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shakef Merch. of Vmice. 
Kiss. n.f. [from the verb.] Salute given by joining lips. 
What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or luft ? 

I found not Caflio’s kiffes on her lips. Shakef. Othello. 

Upon my livid lips bellow a kifs: 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs! Dryden. 

Ki'sser. n.f. [from kifs.] One that kiffes. 

Ki'ssingcrust. n.f [kiffing and cruft.] Cruft formed where 
one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Thefe bak’d him kijfngcrufls , and thofe 
Brought him fmall beer. King s Cookery. 

Kit. n.f. [kitte, Dutch.] 

1. A large bottle. Shmr - 

2. A fmall diminutive fiddle. . a , 

’Tiskept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a danemg-maiters 

Grew’s Mufaum. 

3. A fmall wooden veffel, in which Newcaftle falmon is fent up 

KTTCHEN n f. \kegin, Wellh; keg, Flemilh; cycene, Sax. 
Ifne, FVench{ cucina, Italian ; ky/en. Erf,] The room in 
a houfe where the provifions are cooked. 

Thefe being culpable of this crime, or favourers of their 
friends, which are fuch by whom their kitchens are ome f , 
amended, will not fuller any fuch ftatute to pafs. 

Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go about 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, wit no ^ 

pearance than if his end were to rear up a 1 cocn yp i0 k e r. 

for his ownufe? r : n .his 

He was taken into fervice in his court to a bafe off 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach that had worn a 

We fee no new built palaces afpire, p 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Harden in 

Ki'tchengarden. n.f [kitchen and garden.] harden 

which efculent plants are produced. . 

Gardens, if planted with fuch things as are fit for foo^_ 

called kitchengardens. , the fi ne ft 

A kitebengarden is a more pleafan g spectator. 

Ki'tchenmaid. n.f [kitchen mi maid.] mea t 

Ki'tchenstuff. n.f. [kitchen ! “L pa n. 

feummed off the pot, or gathered out of the dnpp g P ^ 
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As a thrifty wench fcrapes kitchenjtuf. 

And barreling the droppings and the fnufl 

Inftead of htcben/iuf (ome cry Hudibras. 

K,'tche°s wench . 11 «•/ [kitchen and wench.] Scullion; maid 
K i™/pd to clean the inftruments of cookery. 
e Taura to his lady was but a kitchenwench. Shakefpeare. 
Roaftine and boiling leave to the kitchenwench. Swift. 

Ki'tchenwork. n.f. [kitchen and work.] Cookery; work 
done in the kitchen. 

f Tbird / of C pS’thatWe ] fts the farms, and fteals the chickens. 
Ravenous crows and kites 

Fly o’er our heads. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

More pity that the eagle Ihould be mew d 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakef. K. 111. 
The heron, when Ihe foareth high, fo as fometimes fhe is 
feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth winds; but kites, flying 

aloft, {hew fair and dry weather. 

\ leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite doth from 
f J Grew. 

an eagle. 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. v . T 

Detefted kite ! thou lieft. Shakef King Lear. 

•?. A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him ; but if he 
will madly burn, or childifhly make paper kites of his deeds, 
he forfeits his title with his evidence. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Ki'tesfoot. n.f A plant. Ainfworth. 

Ki'tten n.f [katteken, Dutch.] A young cat. 

That a mare will fooner drown than an horfe is not expe¬ 
rienced, nor is the fame obferved in the drowning of whelps 
an A kittens. _ . Brown’s Fulg. Err. 

It was fcratched in playing with a kitten. Wfeman. 

Helen was juft flipt into bed; 

Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, 

Away the kitten with them fled, 

As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 

To Kitten, v. n. [from the noun.] To bring forth young cats. 
So it would have done 

At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat « 

Had kitten'd, though yourfelf had ne’er been born. Shakefp. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, and the 
cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. L’EJlrange. 

To Klick. v. n. [from clack. ] 

1. To make a fmall {harp noife. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or fteal away fuddenly with a 
fnatch. 

To K nab. v.a. [knappen, Dutch; knaap, Erfe.j To bite. 
Perhaps properly to bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken ; lo as that knab and knau may be the fame. 

I had much rather lie knobbing crufts, without fear, in my 
own hole, than be miftrefs of the world with cares L’Efran. 

An afs was wilhing, in a hard Winter, for a little warm 
weather, and a mouthful of freflh grafs to knab upon. L'Ejtr. 
KNACK, n.f. [cnec, Welfh, fly knavery ; cnajunge, (kill, Sax.] 

1. A little machine; a petty contrivance ; a toy. 

When I was young, I was wont 
To load my {he with knacks: I would have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefp. PVinter’s Tale. 

For thee, fond boy, 

If I may ever know thou do’ft but fi. h 
That thou no more {halt fee this knack, as never 
I mean thou {halt, we’ll bar thee from fuccefs. Shakefp • 

This cap was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difli; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy: 

Why ’tis a cockle, or a walnut {hell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare. 

But is’t not preemption to write verfe to you, 

Who make the better po> ms of the two ? 

For all thefe pretty knacks that you compofe, 

Alas, what are they but poems in profe ! Denham . 

He expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 

A copper-plate, with almanacks 

Engrav’d upon’t, with other knacks. Hudibras. 

2. A readinefs ; an habitual facility ; a lucky dexterity. 

I’ll teach you the knacks 
Of eating of flax. 

And out of their nofes 

Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben. Johnfon’s Gypfies. 

I he knack of fall and loofe paffes with foolilh people for a 
turn of wit; but they are not aware all this while of the de- 
fperate confequences of an ill habit. JJEJlrange. 

There is a certain knack in the art of convention that gives 
l g0 ° d S race to man y by the manner and addrefs of 

handling them. L’ EJlrange. 

Knaves, who in full affemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden 
My author has a great knack at remarks: in the end he makes 
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another, about our refining in controverly, and coming nearer 
and nearer to the church of Rome- jitter bury. 

The dean was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of knack at rhime. bwijt. 

^ A 11 For howfhould equal colours do the knack? 

Cameleons who can paint in white and black? Pope- 

To Knack, v. n. [from the noun.] To make a {harp quick 
noife, as when a flick breaks. 

Kna'cker. n.f [from knack.] 

1. A maker of fmall work. 7 . , r . . 

One part for plow-wright, cartwrigh t, knacker, and fmith. 

. r Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. A ropemaker. [Rejho, Latin ] . ,, . ^ n J‘^ ,ort f > _• 

Knag, n. f [knag, a wart, Damfti. It is retain d in Scotland.] 

A hard knot in wood. 

Kna'ggy. adj. [from knag.] Knotty ; fet with hard rough knots. 
Knap, n.f [cnap, Welfh, a protuberance, or a broken piece ; 
cnaep, Saxon, a protuberance.] A protuberance; a fwelling 
prominence. 

You {hall fee many fine feats fet upon a knap of ground, en¬ 
vironed with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of 
the fun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs. Bacon. 
To Knap. v. a. [knappen, Dutch.] 

1. To bite ; to break fhort. 

He knappeth the fpear in funder. Common Prayer. 

He will knap the fpears a-pieces with his teeth. More. 

2. [Knaap, Erfe ] To ftrike fo as to make a {harp noife like 
that of breaking. 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a veffel of water, and 
you {ball hear the found of the tongs. Bacon's Natural Hijl • 
To Knap. v. n. To make a fhort {harp noife. 

1 reduced fhoulders fo foon, that the ftanders-by heard them 
knap in before they knew they were out. Wifemaris Surgery. 
To Kna'pple. v. n. [from knap.] To break off* with a {harp 
quick noife. Ainfworth . 

Kna'psack. n.f [from knappen, to eat.] The bag which a 
foldier carries on his back; a bag of provifions. 

The conftitutions of this church fhall not be repealed, ’till 
I fee more religious motives than foldiers carry in their knap- 
facks. King Charles. 

If you are for a merry jaunt. I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Winter 
to be found: I with my ana Jack, and you with your bottle at 
your back: we’ll leave honour to madmen, and riches to 
knaves, and travel ’till we come to the ridge of the world. 

Dryden’s Sp<.n fh Fryar. 

Knapweed, n.f. [jacea, Latin.] 

This is one of the headed plants deftitute of fpines : the 
cup is fquamofe ; the borders of the leaves are equal, being 
neither ferrated nor indented : the florets round the border of 
the head are barren ; but thofe placed in the center are fuc- 
ceeded each by one feed, having a down adhering to it. { here 
are fifty fpecies of' this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in 
England, and the reft are exoticks. Miller. 

Knare. n.f. [ knor, German.] A hard knot. 

A cake of feurf lies baking on the ground. 

And prickly ftubs inftead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old, 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryden „ 

KNAVE, n.f. [cnapa, Saxon] 

1. A boy ; a male child. 

2. A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 

For as the moon the eye doth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight. 

Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 

Becaufe from him doth come her light; 

So if my man muft praifes have. 

What then muft I that keep the knave ? Sidney. 

He eats and drinks with his domeftick flaves ; 

A verier hind than any of his knaves. Dryden. 

3. A petty rafeal; a fcoundrel; a difhoneft fellow. 

Moft men rather brook their being reputed knaves, than for 
, their honefty be accounted fools; knave , in the mean time, 
paffing for a name of credit. South’s Sermons . 

When both plaintiff* and defendant happen to be crafty 
knaves, there’s equity againll both. L’EJlrange. 

An honeft man may take a knave’s advice; 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice.* Dryden . 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope. 

4. A card with a foldier painted on it. ^ 

For ’twill return, and turn t’ account. 

If we are brought in play upon’t. 

Or but by calling knaves get in, 

ir„.^ VhatpOW ’/ C r a / hinderustowin? Hudibras. 

Kna'very. n.f [from knave ] 

- Difhonefty ; tricks; petty villainy. 

Here’s nofewr;/ See, to beguile the old folks, how the 

young folks lay their heads together. Shakefpeare. 

t °ught it were not a piece of honefty to acquaint the 

mg withal, I would do t; I held it the more knavery to con- 

Ceal lU A Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 

*3 A Here’s 
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K N E 

Here’s the folly of the afs in trailing the fox, and here’s 
the knavery of the fox m betray ing the afs. L'Eflranve 

The cunning courtier (hould be flighted too, J ^ ' 
Who with dull knavery makes fo much ado ; * 

5 Fill ^e fhrewd fool, by thriving too too faff, 

Like .Tfop's fox, becomes a prey at laft. ’ Drvdefi 

2. Mifchievous tricks or pradices. In the following pafl'aie ii 
feems a general term for any thing put to an ill ufe, or perhaps 
for trifling things of more coft than ufe. ^ 

We’ll revel it as bravely as the bed, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this Wry. Shakeft 
Kna vish. adj. [from knave .J J * 

1. Difboneft; wicked; fraudulent. 

’Tis foolilh to conceal it at all, and knavijh to do it from 
friends. p . , r « 

„ nr . n . r . . rote s Letters. 

2. Waggilh; mifchievous. 

Here fhe comes curft and fad; 

Cupid is a knavijh lad, l 

Thus to make poor females mad. Shakefp j 

Kna'vishly. adv. [from knavijh .] 1 J 

1. Dilhoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggifhly; mifchievoufly. 

To KNEAD. V. a. fcnaeban, Saxon ; kneden, Dutch.] To beat 
or mingle any fluff or fubftance. It is feldom applied in po¬ 
pular language but to the ad of making bread. 

Here’s yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the makino- 
of the cakes, and theTeadng of the oven. Shakefpeare . 

It is a lump, where all beafts kneaded be ; 

Wifdom makes him an ark where all agree. Donne. 

Thus kneaded up with milk the new made man 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world began ; 

’Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood. 

And pride of empire, four’d his balmv blood. Dryden. 

One pafte of flefli on all degrees beftow’d. 

And kneaded up alike with moift’ning blood. ' Dryden . 

Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, feafoned it 
with fome furious particles of the lion. Addijon's Spectator. 
No man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread. 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 

That taught them both to fow and knead. Prior. 

7 he cake fhe kneaded was the fav’rv meat. Prior. 

Kne'adingtrough. n.f. [knead and trough.] A trough in 
which the pafte of bread is worked together. 

Frogs fliall come into thy kneadingtroughs. Ex. viii. 3. 

KNEE. n.f. [cneop, Saxon; knee, Dutch] 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal father 

Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day fhe liv’d. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

1 have referved to myfelf feven thoufand, who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. Ro. xi. 4. 

Scotch fkink is a kind of ftrong nourifhment, made of the 
knees and ftnews of beef long boiled. Bacon. 

I beg and clafp thy knees. Milton. 

Weary’d with length of ways, worn out with toil, 

Io lay down, and leaning on her knees. 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies ; 

And caft her languifhing regards above. 

For help from heav’n, and her ungrateful Jove. Dryden. 

Difdainful of Campania’s gentle plains, 

When for them fhe muft bend the fervile knee. Thomfon. 

2. A knee is a piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut that 
the trunk and branch make an angle. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Such difpofitions are the fitteft timber to make great politicks 
of: like to knee timber, that is good for fhips that are to be 
tolled; but not for building houfes, that fhall ftand firm. Bat on. 
To Knee. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupplicate by kneeling. 
Go you that banifh’d him, a mile before his tent, fall down, 
and knee the way into his mercy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Return with her I 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow’rlefs took 
Our youngeft born : I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and fquire-like penflon beg. Shakef. 
Kneed, adj. [from knee. ] 

1. Having knees : as in-kneed, or out-kneed. 

2. Having joints : as kneed gra.Cs. 

Kne'edeep. adj. [knee and deep.~\ 

1. Riftng to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 

The country peafant meditates no harm, 

When clad with lkins of beafts to keep him warm; 

In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 

Almoft kneedeep , through mire in clumfey fhoes. Dryden. 
Kne'eholm. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth . 

Kne'epan. n.J. [knee and pan.] A little round bone about 
two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its forefide. It is foft 
in children, but very hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patelia or mola. Over it pafles the tendon of the mufcles which 
extend the leg, to which it ferves as a pully. Sfyincy. 
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, J\ k T pm T ft be L fllewn > with the knitting thereof l 
a fine fhadow underneath the joint. PeachamoTn'^ 

To Kneel. w.». [from tm.J To perform the 
fledion ; to bend the knee. J P § enu " 

When thou do’ll a(k me blefling, I’ll kneel down, 

And afk of thee forgivenefs. Slml jr r 

Ere I was rifen from the place that fhew’d ’ '** Lm ' 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stew’d in his hafte, half breathing, panting forth 
r rom Goneril, his miftrefs, falutation. Shak. Km0 T 
A certain man heeling down to him, faid, Lord, have mer 
cy upon my fon ; for he is lunatick. Mat xvii 

As foon as you are d refled, kneel and fay the Lord’s prayer! 

1 r e „ 7 aylor s Guide to Devotion 

Kne etribute. n.f [knee and tribute.] Genufleflion; wori 
imp or obeifance fhown by kneeling. 

Receive from us 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, proftration vile. Milton 

K *, C f n -f-p m p Welfh, a funeral pile; cnyllan, to ring, Sad 
1 he found of a bell rung at a funeral. J 

I would not wifh them to a fairer death, 

And fo his knell is knoil’d. Shahfteare. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ha w’u n T 1 hea !' them - Shai • 

W hen he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr’d 

With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. Shak. H. VIII. 

All thefe motions, which we faw, 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her firings. Donne, 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, \ 

Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; ( 

Unhappy ’till the laft, the kind releafing knell. Cowlej. J 

At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung ; 

The am’rous youth around her bow’d : 

At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

I faw, and kifs’d her in her fhrowd. Prior, 

Knew. The preterite of know. 

Knife, n f plu r. knives, [emp. Sax. knijf, Danifli.] An in- 
ftrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani¬ 
mals killed. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunneft linoke of hell, 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakefp . 

Bleft powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. Crajbaw, 

The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 
The beaft of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ftreaming blood. Dryden's Mn. 

Ev’n in his fleep he ftarts, and fears the knife , 

And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. Dryd. 
Pain is not in the knife that cuts us; but we call it cutting 
in the knife, and pain only in ourfelves. Watts. 

KNIGHT, n.f [cmj5r, Sax. knecht. Germ, a fervant, or pupil.] 

1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military rank. It was 
anciently the cuftom to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the 
lifts, and to perform feats of arms. In England knighthood 
confers the title of fir: as, fir Thomas, fir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was ufual to fay fir knight. 

.That fame knight's own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made. Spenfer. 

Sir knight , if knight thou be, 

Abandon this foreftalled place. Spenfer. 

When every cafe in law is right, 

No fquire in debt, and no poor knight. Shak. King Lear. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight ; 

For the which, with fongs of woe, . 

Round about her tomb they go. # . »" ake Jr 

This knight ; but yet why Ihould I call him knight , 

To give impiety to this rev’rent ftile. Daniel s Civil tir. 

No fquire with knight did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. . 1 ra ' 

2. Among us the order of gentlemen next to the nobility, excep 


Addifn. 


the baronets. 

The knight intends to make his appearance. 

3. A champion. 

Fie fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother; 

So that the knights each other loft. 

And flood as ftill as any poft. 

Did I for this my country bring 
To help their knight againft their king. 

And raife the firft fedition ? . TJ'ht: 

Knight Errant. [ chevalier errant. ] A wandering o 
one who went about in queft of adventures. 

Like a bold knight errant did proclaim T),nham. 

Combat to all, and bore away the dame. v The 


Drayton 


Denham. 


Hudibras. 
The character or 
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The ancient errant knights 
Won all their miftreffes in fights ; 

They cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into am’rous twitters. 

Knight Errantry, [from knight errant .] 

manners of wandering knights. . ..- 

That which with the vulgar pafles for courage is a brutilh 
fort of knight errantry ? feeking out needlefs encounters. Norris. 
Knight of the Pofl. A hireling evidence. 

There are knights of the pofl , and holy cheats enough, to fwear 
the truth of the broadeft contradictions, where pious frauds 
{hall give them an extraordinary call. South's Sermons. 

Knight of the Shire. One of the reprefentatives of a 
county in parliament: he formerly was a military knight, but 
now any man having an eftate in land of fix hundred pounds 
a year is qualified. 

To Knight, v.a. [from the noun.] To create one a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the perfon kneeling a 
blow with a fword, and bids him rife up fir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George’s day 
he was knighted. IVott on. 

The lord proteCtor knighted the king; and immediately the 
king flood up, took the fword from the lord protestor, and 
dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion’d Quarles. Pope. 
Kni'ghtlv. adj. [from knight.] Befitting a knight; befeem- 
ing a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 
knightly combat fhall be performed between us. Sidney. 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws ? 

As in a lifted field to fight your caufe: 

Unafk’d the royal grant, no marfhal by. 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

Kni'ghthood. n.f. [from knight. ] The chara&er or dignity 
of a knight. 

For that fame knight’s own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made by his almighty art, 

For that his nourfling, when he knighthood fwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal fmart. Fairy Queen. 

Speak truly on thy knighthood , and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee heaven and thy valour. Shak. R II. 

Is this the fir, who fome wafte wife to win, 

A knighthood bought, to go a wooing in Ben. Johnfon. 

If you needs muft write, write Caefar’s praife. 

You’ll gain at leaft a knighthood, or the bays. Pope. 

KnFghtless.^’. [from Unbecoming a knight. Obfolete. 

Arife, thou curfed mifcreant, 

That haft with knightlefs guile, and treacherous train. 

Fair knighthood foully ftiamed. Fairy Queen. 

To KNIT. v. n. prefer .knit ox knitted, [emrean, Saxon.] 

1. To make or unite by texture without a loom. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care. 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit; 

Thofe curious nets thy flender fingers knit. TValler . 

2. To tye. 

5 SentI for the county ; go tell him of this ; 

I’ll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. Shakefpeare. 

3. Tojoin; to unite. 

His gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 

And, knitting all his force, got one hand free. Fa. Queen. 

Thefe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their diftradions : they are in my power. Shakefpeare. 

O let the vile world end. 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav’n together. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Lay your highnefs’ 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indiftbluble tye 

For ever bi t. cl l a ** 1 r 

tl- r , , * . . Shakefp . Macbeth . 

I his royal hand and mine are newly knit. 

And the conjun&iori of our inward fouls 

w 3 T ed „’ n ] f ague ’ cou P led and Iink ' d together 
With all religious ftrength of facred vows. 

By the fimplicity of Venus’ dotlf ^ 

By that which imttetb fouls, and profpe’rs loves. Shakefp 
you. yC ^ C ° me P eaceab, y> mine heart fhall be knit umo 

^That their hearts might be comforted, beingteV togeth^ 

ttie H firmeft ^ matbemat m a >ly defonftram 

ro 0 f “" £S ° f the U PP er timl *ts, which make the 

p • 1 j . . . /T it ton’s Architect. 

t£» 7 l -"'' ” k r ■“”« * V.Z 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 

God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that each 
might help to fupply the publick needs, and, by joining to {ill 
up all wants, they be knit together by julfice, as the parts of 
the world are by nature Payl r's Rule of livi> g holy. 

Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are under a 
difeharge. IVifamn s Surgery. 

3. To contract. 

What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns. 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince. Addijon's Cato * 

4. To tie up. , 

He faw heaven opened, as it had been a great fheet knit 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. Adis x. II. 

To Knit. v. n. 

1. To weave without a loom. 

A young flhepherdefs knitting and finging: her voice com¬ 
forted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 
voice’s mufick. Sidney. 

Make the world diftinguifh Julia’s fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

2. Tojoin; to clofe ; to unite. 

Our fever’d navy too 

Flave knit again, and float, threat’ning moft fea-like. Shak. 

Knit. n.f. [from the verb.] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats brufh’d, 
and their garters of an indifferent knit. Shakej t eare . 

Kni'tter. n.f. [from knit. J One who weaves or knits. 

The fpinfters and the knitters in the lun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

KnTttingneedle. n.f. [knit and needle .] A wire which w f o- 
men ufe in knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, fhe would prick him with 
her knittingneedle. Arbut knot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

Kni'ttle. n. f [from knit.'] A firing that gathers a purfe 
round. Ainfworth. 

KNOB, n.f [ cnaep, Saxon; knoop , Dutch.] A protube¬ 
rance , any part bluntly riftng above the reft. 

Juft before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart 
is a remarkable knob or bunch, raifed up from the fubjacent 
fat; by the interpofition whereof the blood falling down by 
the defeending vein is diverted into the auricle. Ray. 

Kno'bbed. adj. [from knob.] Set with knobs; having protu¬ 
berances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the 
top, and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew. 

Kno bbiness. n.J. [from knobby.] The quality of having knobs. 

Kno'bby adj. [from knob.] 

1. Full of knobs. 

2 . Hard ; ftubborn. 

The informers continued in a knobby kind of obftinacy, re¬ 
folding ftill to conceal the names of the authors. Howel. 

To Knock, v.n. [cnuc.an, Saxon; cnoce, a blow, Welfh.] 

1. To clafh ; to be driven fuddenly together. 

Any hard body thruft forwards by another body contio-uous 
without knocking , giveth no noife. Bacon's Natl HiJ 

They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being varioufly 
moved according to this catholick law, muft needs knock 
and interfere. . Bentley's Sermons. 

2. 1 o beat, as at a door for admittance. 

Villain, I fay knock me at this gate, 

A nd rap me well; or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shak. 

Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 

T T [Tl the ?’ 1"/ d ? ftr ° y ’ Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

1 bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get get him for my heart to do it. Sloakefp. 

ror harbour at a thoufand doors they knock'd. 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden 

Knock at your own breaft, and all your foul. 

If thofe fair fatal eyes edg’d not your fword. Dryden 

3 ‘ a man '“Tu ^ common expreffion, that denotes when 
a man yields or lubmits. 

To Knock, v. a. 

1. To affect or change in any refpea by blows. 

How do you mean removing him l 

— hy, by making him incapable of Othello’s place - 
knocking out his brains. ot; r ' , JJ, f. * 

Inftrudt his family in ev’ry rule 

1 To'ditw 1 his , Wife t0 church, his fon to fchool. Dryden 

So^whl, theA t0 C ° llide witb a ftarp noT' 

60 when the cook faw my jaws thus knock it, 

aTJJ hT P ? ncake o{m ? P° cket - Cleaveland. 

On theT h | ai k h u h f fpear ’ and P ierc ’ d his hrealt: 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head. 

And lay fupine; and forth the fpirit fled. 




Dryclen. 

’Tis 
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9 Tis the fport of flatefmen, 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together. 

And fall by one another. Rowe. 

3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 

He began to knock down his fellow citizens with a great 
deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley 
of religion and bloodfhed. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 50, 

A man who is grofs .ih a woman’s company, ought to be 
knocked down with a club. Clariffa. 

4. To Knock on the head. To kill by a blow ; to deftroy. 

He betook himfelf to his orchard, and walking there was 
knocked on the head by a tree. South's Sermons. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the heady 
or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-fhop, burns him 
down to the ground. Grew's Cofmol. 

Knock, n.f. [fronFthe verb.] 

1. A fudden ftroke; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of tl e earth 
fhould wave him from a knock perpendicularly directed from 
a body in the air above. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vii. 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks . Dryden. 

2. A loud ftroke at a door for admillion. 

Guifcard, in his leathern frock. 

Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated knock: 

Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccace. 

Kno'cker. n.f. [from knock.] 

1. He that knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door for ftrangers to ftrike. 

Shut, £hut the door, good John ! fatigu’d, I faid, ' 

Tie up the knocker , fay I’m fick. I’m dead. Pope. 

To Knoll, v. a. [from knell.~\ To ring the bell, generally 
for a funeral. 

Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 

I would not wifli them to a fairer death. 

And fo his knell is knoll'd. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Knoll, v. n. To found as a bell. 

If ever you have look’d on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church. Shakefp. 
Knoll, n.f. A little hill. A inf. 

Knop. n.f [A corruption of knap.] Any tufty top. Ainf 
Knot, n.f [cnorta, Saxon; knot, German; kntttte, Dutch; 
knotte, Erfe.] 

1. A complication of a cord or firing not eafily to be difen- 
tangled. 

He found that reafon’s felf now reafons found 
To fallen knots , which fancy firft had bound. Sidney . 

As the fair veflal to the fountain came. 

Let none be ftartled at a veftal’s name. 

Tir’d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft ; 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take the freflinefs of the morning air. 

And gather’d in a knot her flowing hair. Addifon. 

2 . Any figure of which the lines frequently interfedt each other. 

Garden knotSy the frets of houfes, and all equal figures, 
pleafe ; whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon . 
Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her faireft flowers choked up, 

Her knots diforder’d. Shakefp.^ Rich. II. 

It fed flow’rs worthy of paradife, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon, 

Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant knots, adorned 
with the moft beautiful flowers.^ ^ More. 

Henry in knots involving Emma s name, 

Had half-exprefs’d, and half-conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That, as the wound, the pafiion might increafe. Prior. 
q. Any bond of aflbeiation or union. 

Confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchfafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. _ Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Richmond aims 

At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, _ 

And by that knot looks proudly on the crown. bbakejp. 

I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf , 

The noble knot he made. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

Why left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love. Shak. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade, 

In this clofe knot , the fmalleft loofenefs made. Cowley. 
a A hard part in a piece of wood caufed by the protuberance 
4 ' of a bough, and confequently by a tranfverfe direction ot 

the fibresr A joint in an herb. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved to n ° ufe, 
beta* a crooked piece of wood, andI full of^r. he hath 
carved it diligently, when he had nothmgelfe to do. IV,Jd 

Such knots and croflnefs of grain is objefled here, as vuU 
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hardly fuffer that form, which they cry up here as the only i u ft 
reformation, to go on fo fmoothly here as it might do !„ 
Scotl and. King Qjj^ n 

5. A confederacy ; an aflbeiation ; a fmall band. 

Oh you panderly rafeals ! there’s a knot , a gang, a confoi- 
racy againft me. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor 

What is there here in Rome that can delight thee ? J 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul knot , 

But fears and hates thee. Ben. Johnforis Catiline. 

A knot of good fellows borrowed a fum of money of a 
gentleman upon the king’s highway. L'Ef range 

I am now with a knot of his admirers, who make requeft 
that you would give notice of the window where the knight 
intends to appear. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. Difficulty; intricacy. 

A man fhall be perplexed with knots and problems of bufi- 
nefs, and contrary affairs, where the determination is dubious 
and both parts of the contrariety feem equally weighty; f 0 
that, which way foever the choice determines, a man is fure 
to venture a great concern. South’s Sermons . 

7. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs. 

When the difeovery was made that the king was living, 
which was the knot of the play untied, the reft is {hut up fn 
the compafs of fome few lines, becaufe nothing then hindered 
the happinefs of Torifmond and Leonora. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

8. A duller; a colledlion. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the fky, 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of fmall ftars, not 
feen afunder, but giving light together. Bacon’s Effays. 

In a pi&ure, befides die principal figures which compofe it, 
and are placed in the midft of it, there are lefs groups or 
knots of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts 
of the piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more 
inferior manner. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To Knot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To complicate in knots. 

Happy we who from fuch queens are freed. 

That were always telling beads : 

But here’s a queen when fhe rides abroad 

Is always knotting threads. Sidley. 

2 . To intangle; to.perplex. 

3. To unite. 

The party of the papifts in England are become more 
knotted , both in dependence towards Spain, and amongft them- 
felves. Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Knot. v. n. 

1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation. 

Cut hay when it begins to knot. Mortimer' s Hufbarulry , 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kno'tberrybush. n.f. A plant. Ainf. 

Kno'tgrass. n.f. [knot and grafs.] A plant. 

Kno'tted. adj. [from knot.] Full of knots. 

The knotted oaks fhall fhow’rs of honey weep. Dryden. 
Kno'ttiness. n.f. [from knotty.] Fulnefs of knots; uneven- 
nefs; intricacy; difficulty. _ , 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules naked, with his lion s 
{kin and knotted club: by his oaken club is fignified reafon 
ruling the appetite; the knottinefs thereof, the difficulty they 
have that feek after virtue. Peacham on. Drawing. 

Kno'tty. adj. [from knot.] 

1. Full of knots. 

I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius UJar. 

The timber in fome trees more clean, in fome more knotty : 
try it bv fpeaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other; 
for if it be knotty , the voice will not pafs well. Bacon. 

The knotty oaks their lifl’ning branches bow. Rofcommon. 

One with a brand yet burning from the flame, ? 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s • 
Where the vales with violets once were crown d, 

Now knotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground: # 

Come, fhepherd.s, come, and flrew with leaves the p > 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. j 

-2. Hard; rugged. 

Valiant fools . 

Were made by nature for the wife to work with: 

They are their tools; and ’us the fport of flatefmen. 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together, ; 

And fall by one another. Rowe sJmhtwus Stepm 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; embaraffed. 

3 King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, when t 
kingdom was call in his arms, met with a point of gre^ ^ 
ficulty, and knotty to folve, able to trouble and^ ^ v n. 

Wl Prtaces S exercifed ikffl in putting intricate queffions^d 

he that was the beft at the untying ot ferf&difficu 

the P Some on the bench the knotty laws untie. ^ 

They compliment, they fit, they chat, 

Fiobt o’er the wars, reform the Hate; 

A^houfand knotty points they clear, /> r kr. 

’Till fupper and my wife appear. To 





or difeur- 
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To KNOW. v. a. prefer. 1 knew , I have known. [ cnapan 

1. To°perceive with certainty, whether intuitive 

five. . , . 

O, that a man might know 

The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come! Shakefpeare. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is known 
with God and with men. Wifd. 1 v. 1. 

The gods all things know. Milton. 

Not from experience, for the world was new. 

He only from their caufe their natures knew. Denham. 

We doubt not, neither can we properly fay we think we 
admire and love you above all other men : there is a certainty 
in the propofition, and we know it. Dryden. 

When a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple idea, 
which he perceives is not underllood, or is in danger to oe 
miftaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end 
of fpeech, to declare his meaning, and known what idea 
he makes it ftand for. Locke. 

2 . To be informed of; to be taught. 

Ye fhall be healed, and it fhall be known to you why his 
hand is not removed from you. 1 Sa. vi 3. 

Led on with a defire to know 

What nearer might concern him. Milton. 

One would have thought you had known better things than 
to expe& a kindnefs from a common enemy. L'Ejlrange. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giving 
to the whole a new name, whereby to know it from thofe be¬ 
fore and after, and diftinguifh it from every fmaller or greater 
multitude of units. Locke. 

4. To recognife. 

What a monftrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on me, that 
is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? Shakefpeare. 

They told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of bread. Lu. xxiv. 35. 

At nearer view he thought he knew the dead, 

And call’d the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 

Tell me how 1 may know him. Milton. 

5. To be no ftranger to. 

What are you ? 

—A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shak. King Lear. 

6. To converfe with another fex. 

And Adam knew Eve his wife. Gen. iv. 4. 

7. To fee with approbation. 

They-have reigned, but not by me; they have fet a feig- 
niory over themfelves, but I knew nothing of it. Hofea. 

To Know. v. n. 

1. To have clear and certain perception; not to be doubtful. 

I kn.w of a furety that the Lord hath fent his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. Adis xii. 11. 

2. Not to be ignorant. 

When they know within themfelves they fpeak of that 
they do not well know, they would nevertheless feem to others 
to know of that which they may not well fpeak. 

Bacon s Effays , N°. 27. 

Not to know of things remote, but know 

That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no confideration that will fling 
our confciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, 
when we knew to have done better ; and chofe to make our- 
felves miferable, when we underftood the way to have been 
ha PPy- . Tiliotfon's Sermons. 

I hey might underftand thofe excellencies which they 
blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed upon by bad 
pieces, and to know when nature was well imitated by the 
moft able mailers. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

I o be informed. 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on two of our jerkins 
and aprons, and fir John muft not know of it. 

. . . Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

I here is but one mineral body, that we know of, heavier 
than common quickfilver. 

To Know for. To have knowledge of. 
preffion. 


Boyle. 

A colloquial ex- 


He faid the water itfelf was a good healthy water : but for 
the party that own’d it, he might have more difeafes than he 

VtSiIS' ft c , • , . Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5 ' examine W ^ ^ Shale li' eart ’ ls t0 takc cognifance of; to 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice 
You can endure the livery of a nun. 

For ay to be in fhady cloifter mew’d. Shakefbearp 

Cognofcible; *°*'*"°* 

Thefe are refolved into a confeffed ignorance, and I fl ail 
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^ YhehTtwo arguments are the voices of nature, the unani¬ 
mous fuffrages of all real beings and fubftances create , t ^ 
are naturally knowahle without revelation. Denney 

KWwer. If [from know ] One who has fk.ll or know- 

led f we look on a vegetable as made of earth, we muft 
have the true theory of the nature of that e J em en t i or we 
miferablv fail of our fcientifical afp.r.ngs; and while we ca 
only fa/’tis cold and dry, we are pitiful kwwere. Ghnv. 

I know the refpefl and reverence which in this addrefs I 
ought to appear in before you, who are a general torn* of 
mankind and poetry. 

Kno'wing. adj. [from know.] 

1 . Skilful; well inftru&ed; remote from ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear. 

That he, which hath our noble father flain, 

Purfu’d my life. Shak. Hamlet. 

The knowingefi of thefe have of late reformed their hy- 

pothefis. .... 

What makes the clergy glorious is- to be knowing in their 
profeflion, unfpotted in their lives, aclive and laborious 111 
their charges. South. 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion was a 
leflon which the mere light and dictates of common reafon, 
without the help of revelation, taught all the knowing and in¬ 
telligent part of the world. South's Sermons. 

Gio Bellino, one of the firft who was of any confideration 
at Venice, painted very diily, according to the manner of his 
time: he was very knowing both in architecture and per- 
fpective. * Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

All animals of the fame kind, which form a fociety, are 
more knowing than others. Addijon s Guardian. 

2 . Confcious; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing prudent Caufe 
Begin fuch motions and affign fuch laws ■ 

If the Great Mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blackmore. 

Kno'wing. n. f [from know.] Knowledge. 

Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of your knowing 
to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefpeare. 

Kno'wingly. aclv. [from knowing. ] With fkill; with know¬ 
ledge. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
They who before were rather fond of it than knowingly ad¬ 
mired it, might defend their inclination by their reafon. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as often 
as he entered upon any bufinefs of confequence: I fpeak 
knowingly. Atlerburys Sermons. 

Knowledge, n.f [from know.] 

1. Certain perception; indubitable apprehenfion. 

Knovjlcdge , which is the highell degree of the fpeculative 
faculties, confifts in the perception of the truth of affirmative 
or negative propofitions. Locke. 

2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shakefp . 

3. Skill in any thing. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am prefl unto it. Shak.Merc 

4. Acquaintance with any fa£l or perfon. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mailer for old knmv- 

Uige - ^ . Sianey. 

That is not forgot. 

Which ne’er I did remember ; to my knowledge 
I never in my life did look on him. Shakefp. Rich. II 

5. Cognifance; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou lliouldft 
take knowledge of me, feeing I am a ftranger ? Ruth ii. 10 
A ftate’s anger fhould not take 

Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben. Jobnfon’s Catil. 

o. Information ; power of knowing. J J 

I pulled off my headpiece, and'humbly entreated her par- 
don, or knowledge why fhe was cruel cw 

To Kno'weeooe. w . «. [not in ufe.] To acknowledge jTo 

theTha pro P hett ? olba telIs us that God faith of the Jews, 

haJ th Pr / e ' S ’ C - 0t ty me; Which P r oveta plainly! 
that there are governments which God doth not -- ' 


chant of Venice. 
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K N U 

KNT'CKLE. n. f. [cnucle, Saxon ; knockle, Dutch. J 

1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when the fingers 
ciofe. 

Thus often at the Temple-flairs we’ve fcen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 

Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood, 

With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear’d in blood. Garth. 

2. The knee joint of a calf. 

We find alfo that Scotch fkinck, which is a pottage of 
firong nourilhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled : jelly alfo, which they ufed for a refio- 
rative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints or knuckles , as it were flops in 
their germination ; as gillyflowers, pinks, fennel, and corn. 

Bacon's Natural Hijfcry. 

To Knu'ckle. v n. [from the noun.J Tofubmit: I fuppofe 
from an odd cuflom of flriking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confefiion of an argumental de¬ 
feat. 

Knuckled, adj. [from knuckle.'] Jointed. 

The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth not but in 


K Y D 

the water: it hath thefe properties, that it is hollow, and it i s 
knuckled both Aalk and root; that, being dry, it is more hard 
and fragile than other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs 
though many Aalks out of one root. Bacon's Nat . HifJory 
Knuff. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from knave, or the fame with 
chuff.] A lout. An old word preferved in a rhyme of p re - 
didtion. v 

The country knuffs , Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubs and clouted fhoon, 

Shall fill up Duflendale 

With flaughtered bodies foon. Hayward. 

Knur. \n.f. [ knor , German.] A knot; a hard fub- 
Knurle. J fiance. 

The Aony nodules found lodged in the Arata, are called by 
the workmen knurs and knots. Woodward's Met. FoJJ'. 

Koned for knew. tyenjer. 

To Kyd. v. n. [corrupted probably from cuS, Saxon.] To 
know. 

But ah, un’ufi and worthlefs Colin Clout, 

That kydjt the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 

Yet kydjl not one to cure thy lore heart root, 

Whofe rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. Spcnfer, 
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LAB RICH5WARREK LAB 



A liquid confonant, which preferves always the 
fame found in Englifh, In the Saxon it wai; af- 
pirated a Jplap, loaf ^ plcey*^, lady. 

At the end of a monofyllable it is always 
doubled ; as, Jhall ; ftill ; full , except after a diph¬ 
thong ; "as, fail ; feel> veal; cool In a word of more fyl- 
Iables it is written fingle ; as, channel ; canal ; tendril. It is 
forhetimes put before e , and founded feebly after it ; as bihle ; 
title. 

La. inter jell, [corrupted by an effeminate pronunciation from 
lo. ] See ; look ; behold. 

La you ! if you fpeak ill of the devil. 

How he takes it at heart. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

Laudanum, n. f. A refin of the fofter kind, of a ftrong and 
not unpleafant fmell, and an aromatick, but not agreeable 
tafte. This juice exfudates from a low fpreading fhrub, of the 
ciftus kind, in Crete, and the neighbouring iflands j and the 
Grecian women make balls of it with a fmall admixture of 
ambergreafe, by way of a perfume. It was formerly ufed 
externally in medicine, but is now neglefled. Hill. 

To La'befy. v. a. [labefacio , Latin.] To weaken ; to im¬ 
pair. Dili. 

La'bel. n. f [labellum , Latin.] 

1. A fmall flip or fcrip of writing. 

When wak’d, I found 
This label on my bofom ; whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colle&ion of it. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

2 . Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 

On the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are impreffed from the papal leal. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment affixed to 

a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending feal. So 
alfo any paper, annexed by way of addition or explication to 
any will or teftament, is called a label or codicil. Harris. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands ; 

And ere this hand by thee to Romeo feal’d. 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. Shakefpeare. 

La bent. adj. [labens 3 Lat.] Sliding; gliding; flipping. DiR. 

.Labial, adj. [labialis 3 Latin.] Uttered by the lips. 

1 he Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Some particular affedion of found in its paffage to the lips, 
will feem to make fome compofition in any vowel which is 

T a , JlCu ' . Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Lariated, adj. [ labium, , Latin.] Formed with lips. 

La biodental. adj. [ labium and dentalis .] Formed or pro- 
nounced by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 

1 he dental confonants are very eafy; and firft the labio- 
dentals f v, alfo the linguadentals th, dh. Hold. Elm. of Sp 
Labo'rant. n.f. [Morons, Lat.] A chemift. Not in ufc 

J™uzr afon of fixt fulphur ’ made - f*- 

LA roo°m ATOEY- *•/ Vaforatoire, French.] A chemift’s work- 

It would contribute to the hiftory of colours, if chemifts 
f °" d ln their Moratory take a heedful notice, and give us a 
faithful account, of the colours obferved in the fleam of bo- 
d ,e ^ ether fublimcd cr diftilled. Boyle Z Colons. 

Frehchs ***?&: 


t L e * r kCS f he ae J£ y S JOnous ’ 5s to be knowing 

riou< in Jj fefl ! ons > un [potted in their lives, active and labo- 
and d-rin J C , haFSes ’ bokl and Solute in oppoling feducers 
t0 J°° k V1G <L- ** face ; and laftfy, to%e gent £ 
couiteous, and compaffionate to ail. ' South's SeZ. 


To his laborious youth confum’d in war. 

And lafting age, adorn’d and crown’d with peace* Prior* 
2 . Requiring labour; tirefome ; not eafy. 

A fpacious cave within its farmoft part. 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art. 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryd. JEn. 6* 

Dp’ll: thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all ? learn them from Cato. Add. Cato. 
Laboriously, adv. [from laborious .] With labour; with 
toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laboriouJJy in a fhip, 
yet negleds to flop the leak. Decay of Piety. 

I chufe laborioujly to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope's Odyf. 
Labo'riousness. n.f. [from laborious.] 

1. Toilfomenefs ; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainlefTnefs as well as the labo- 
rioufnefs of the work; thofe wretched creatures, buried in 
earth and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiate mifer. Decay of Piety. 

2. Diligence ; affiduity. 

LA'BOUR, n.f. [1 labeur , French; labor, Latin.] 

1. The aft of doing what requires a painful exertion of ftrength, 
or wearifome perfeverance ; pains ; toil; travail; work. 

If I find her honeft, I lofe not my labour ; if fhe be other- 
wife, it is labour well bellowed. Shakef. M. W. of Wind for. 

I fent to know your faith, left the tempter have tempted 
you, and our labour be in vain. j Thef. iii, c 

2. Work to be done. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exad performance 
thereof we may rather wilh than look for. Hooker 

You were wont to fay, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules 

Six of his labours you’d have done, and fav’d 

Your hulband fo much fweat. Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus 

3. Lxercife ; motion with fome degree of violence. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the’prefervation 
ot health, and curing many initial difeafes ; but the toil of 

deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey 

4. Childbirth ; travail. 

Sith of womens labours thou haft charo-e. 

And generation goodly doeft enlarge & ’ 

Incline thy will to effea our wilhful vow. Spenf. Epitb. 

Not know.ng twas my/ a W, I complain 

Oi hidden lliootings, and of grinding pain • 

My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas’d, 
r inch with her hand the confcious nurfe fupprefs’d. Dryd 
Not one woman ot two hundred dies in labour. Graunt. 
is beau is in continual labour ; it even travails with the 
obligation, and is in pangs ’till it be delivered. South's Serm 
To Labour, ». [labor0, Latin.] 

1. To toil; to ad with painful effort. 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ? 

-You do climb up it now ; look how we labour. Shakef. 

For your highnefs good Fever labour'd, J 

More than mine own Shakefpear's Hen. VIII. 

vr , w ho is with him ? 

None but the fool, who labours to out-jeft 
•His heart-ftruck injuries. Rhnlrfa* > v T 

4 C S WO,k be Iaid UP ° n the m “> ‘W may X 

2. To do work ; to take pains. Exod ' v * 9 - 

in ^< 5 * fervent ^ fOT 

ricln f° ur ‘ n C man that is green tolnkennefs Z 
onT^:. ,he ^ ^ -X ^ a guard to 
ibr^ ofaU h * s iabou -i 

Ecd. i v . 8. 
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LAB 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of. Locke. 

3. To move with difficulty. 

' The flone that labours up the hill, 

Mocking the labourer’s toil, returning flill. 

Is love. Granville. 

4. To be difeafed with. [ Morbo labor are, Latin.] 

They abound with horfe, 

Of which one want our camp doth only labour, 

And I have found ’em coming. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I was called to another, who in childbed laboured of an 
ulcer in her left hip. tVifeman. 

5. To be in diftrefs ; to be preffied. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies. 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the Wring fkies. Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums {hall fright her from the Throne^ 

As founding cymbals aid the Wring moon. Dryd. Aur. 
This exercife will call down the favour of heaven' upon 
you, to remove thofe afflictions you now labour under from 
y 0U# Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When fhe was Wring in the throws of birth; 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fillers came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 

Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode. 

And feem’d to labour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

He is fo touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and 
proteaion, that his foul labours for an expreffion enough to 
reprefent it. Notes m the 

To La'bour. y. a. 

1. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la¬ 
bour ; to profecute with effeft. 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the work, is 
to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the molt 
part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whofe fatrsfadion 
was not to be laboured for. . Clarendon. 

The pains of familh’d Tantalus {hall feel, , 

And Sifyphus that labours up the hill, . , 

The rowling rock in vain, and curft Ixion s wheel. Dryd. 

Had you requir’d my helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command. 

To labour arms for Troy. Dryden s Mneis. 

An eager defire to know fomething concerning him, has 
©ccafioned mankind to labour the point under thele difadvan- 
tacres, and turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 

iMd, mt. *• ■“« 

tion. r M y 

2. To beat; to belabour. r _ ,, . 

Take, fhepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak, ? 

And labour him with many a flurdy llroak. Dryden s Virg. 

K a fate run moft to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
the hufbandmen be but as their work-folks and labourers, you 
may have a good cavalry, but never good liable foot. Bacon. 
The fun but feem’d the lab rer ot the year. 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her wat ry “ ore ’ 

* To fwell thofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veffels to the Belgian fhore. Dryden. 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftriplmgs, old men 
and young men, mull have divers diets. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
y Not balmy deep to laborers faint with pain, 

Not Ibow’rs to larks, or fun-lhine to the bee, > 

Are half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope s Autumn. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed. 

Health to himfelf, and to his Wants bread, ^ ^ 

The wince cannot fay to the merchant, I have no need 
of^fnor the merchant to the labourer, I h»e no need 

2 . One who takes pains in an Y ea t; get that I 

S!r ’ 1 ^ Lppinel Shake/. 

wear ; owe ^ 

Mocking the lab’rer’s toil, returning ltill, 


Is love. 


Granville. 


La'bodrsome. ad], [from labour .J Made with great labour 
and diligence. Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, ^erein _ 

You made great Jove angry. hhaUjpeaic y 

He hath, my lord, by labourfome P e “ " ’ Hamkt . 

Wrung from me my flow leave. Jt Hanmer . 

r ,'MA. n. r. [Bpanifh.] A lip. 

Word of denial in thy labras here ; Shake [pear e. 

formed with inextricable wmd,ngs. ay _ 
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Thou may’ll not wander in that labyrinth ; 

There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shakefpears. 
Words, which would tear 

The tender labyrinth of a maid’s foft ear. Donne. 

My clamours tear 

The ear’s foft labyrinth , and cleft the air. Sandy's Paraph. 
The earl of Eflex had not proceeded with his accuftomed 
warinefs and {kill; but run into labyrinths, from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. Clarendon, b. viii. 

My foul is on her journey ; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to lofe herfelf 
I’ th’ maze and winding labyrinths o’ th’ world. Denham. 
Lac. n. f. 

Lac is ufually diftinguifhed by the name of a gum, but 
improperly, becaufe it is inflammable and not foluble in wa¬ 
ter. We have three forts of it, which are all the produft of 
the fame tree. i. Fhe {lick lac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The 
{hell lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be- 
~ld%s to the ; animal or the vegetable kingdom. Hill. 

LACE. n.f. [lacet , French; laqueus, Latin.] 

1. A firing; a cord. 

There the fond fly entangled, ftruggled long, 

Himfelf to free thereout; but all in vain: 

For ftriving more, the more in laces firong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. Spenfer. 

2. A fnare; a gin. 

The king had fnared been in love’s firong lace. Fairfax. 

3. A platted firing, with which women fallen their clothes. 

O ! cut my lace, left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Doll ne’er was call’d to cut her lace , 

Or throw cold water in her face. Swift. 

4 Ornaments of fine thread curioufly woven. 

Our Englifh dames are much given to the wearing of coft- 
Iv laces ; and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 

great efteem. Bacon>s Advice t0 Vlllters ‘ 

c. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 

He wears a fluff, whofe thread is coarfe and round, 

But trimm’d with curious lace. Herbert. 

6. Sugar. A cant word. 

If haply he the fe<ft purfues, 

That read and comment upon news; 

He takes up their myfterious face, . 

He drinks his coffee without lace. rrlor ' 

To Lace. v. a. [from the noun.] , 

1. To fallen with a Hiring run through eilet holes 
I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put on J laced 

fock, by which the weak parts were ftrengthened. Wsfeman. 
’At this, for new replies he did not flay, 

But lac'd his crefted helm, and flrode away _ Dryden. 

Thefe glittYing fpoils, now made the victor s gain, 

He to his body fuits ; but fuits in vain: 

Meffapus’ helm he finds among the reft. 

And laces oil, and wears the waving creft D’yd. Mneis. 
Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; Are mzylace ■* down te- 
fore, but it burnilhes on her hips. Congr. Way of the Wort 
When Jenny’s Hays are newhi lac d. 

Fair Alma plays about her waift. 

2. To adorn with gold or filver textures fewed°n. 
is but a ni^ht-eown in relpecl of yours , cic & 

and coats, and^’/with filver. Shake/Much ado about Not. 

,. To embellilh with variegations. „ 

* Look, love, what envious {freaks 

Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund ^7 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shakefpea 
Then clap four flices of pilafter on t. 

That, L’i with bits of ruftick mtto a fio^ J* 

4 To beat; whether from the form which L tjtrmge 

’ -«• - *« l ” ” tit’J- 

all, or I’ll lace your coat tor ye. 

Laced Mutton. An old word a ^° re - her a he’d 

Ay, Sir, I, a loft mutton gave yarn W m <f. 

mutton, and fhe gave me nothingfor "Z, S in fcce. 
La’ceman. n f [te and One who whether 

I met with a nonjuror, eng g A ftus (Mar, of 

the late French king Was m ° Speftator, N . 4 ° 4 ‘ 

Since the lungs are obliged to a P P areat dania ges, 
the air, they mull neceflarfly fie op^i t * HarW y. 
becaufe of their thin and Durable _comp f - t0 ren d; 

ToLA'CERATE. v,«. lbc*ro 9 Latin.J 10 

to feparate by violence. y. t ^ e V ;omb 

And my fons lacerate and rip up^vip- 

that brought them forth. lacerate and 

The heat breaks through the water fo as to ^ 

lift up great bubbles too heavy for the^ 
caufeth boiling. Here 




LAC 

™ great veffels, compref- 

T of the leffer, and lacerations upon fmall caufes. ; u ' 
LVCE^T^E adj. [from /—.] Tearing; having the 

P °Some° depend upon the intemperament of the part ulce- 
, r others upon the continual afflux of lacerative hu- 
rated, other p Harvey on Confumptions . 

T a'chrvMAL. adj. [lachrymal, French.] Generating tears. 

IGs of an exquifite fenfe, that, upon any touch, the tears 
might be fqueczed from the lachrymal_g ands, to wafh and 

n ’ S . r 4 Cbeyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

I.a'chrymaRY. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears 

How many dreffes are there for each particular deity? 
what a variety of fhapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and la- 
T!zjL Iffels. rlddifon's Travels through Italy. 

Lachryma'tion. n. f. [from lachryma.] The afl of weep- 

LA'lHR°YMA d TORY a r/. [lachrimatoWe, French.] A veffel in 
which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. _ 
Laci'niated. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with fringes 

and borders. ^ m t . 

To LACK. v. a. [ laecken , to leffen, Dutch.] T. o want; to 

need; to be without. .... _ , , 

Every good and holy defire, though it lack the form, hath 
notwithstanding in itfelf the fubftance, and with him the 
force of prayer, who regardeth the very moanmgs, groans, 
and fighs of the heart. Hooker, b. v. 1 . 348. 

A land wherein thou {halt eat bread without fcarcenefs ; 
thou {halt not lack any thing in it. Deut. viii. 9. 

One day we hope thou {halt bring back, 

Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we lack . Daniel. 

Intreat they may; authority they lack * Daniel . 

, To Lack. v. n. 

1. To be in want. 

The lions do lack and fuffer hunger. Common Prayer . 

2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there {hall lack five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of five ? Gen. viii. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them : David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19* 

That which was lacking on your part, they have fup- 
plied. I Cor. xvi, 17. 

Lack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Want; need; failure. 

In the feripture there neither wanteth any thing, the lack 
whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker, b. i. p. 41. 

Many that are not mad 

Have fure more lack of reafon. Shakef. Meaf. for Meaf 

Pie was not able to keep that place three days, for lack 
of victuals. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 

For want of fighting was grown rufty, 

And eat into itfelf, for lack 

Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras, p. i. c. 1. 

2 . Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almpft obfolete. 
La'ckbrain. n.f. [lack and brain.'] One that wants wit. 

What a lackbrain is this ? Our plot is as good a plet as 
ever was laid. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

La'cker. n.f. A kind of varnifh, which, fpread upon a 
white fubftance, exhibits a gold colour. 

To La'cker. v. a. [from the noun.] To do over with lacker. 
What ftiook the ftage, and made the people flare ? 
Cato’s long wing, flower’d gown, and lacker’d chair. Pope. 
La'cxey. n.f. [ lacquais, French.] An attending fervant; a 
foot-boy. 

They would Ihame to make me 
Wait elfe at door : a fellow counfellor, 

’Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys! Shakef Hen. VIII. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine, 

He’s cautious to avoid the coach and fix. 

And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as they are 
now-a-days. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 481. 

ToLa'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] To attend fervilely* 
I know not whether Milton has ufed this word very pro- 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 

To rot itfelf with motion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

00 dear to heav’n is faintly chaftity, 

That when a foul is found iincerely fo, 

A thoufand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Milton. 

tendance EY * ^ T ° ^ ^ a foot " bo y '> t0 P a y Fervile at- 

^Jft have I fervants feen on horfes ridej 
n he f | ee and nob} e lacquey by their fide. Sandy s’s Par. 

Uur Italian tranflator of the iEneis is a foot poet; he 


lad 

tad",* by the fide of Virgil, but never 


rafeaiJy, cheating, icuwncn u - ^ 

awav ; I’m made for your mailer. Shakcjpearc s Henry, i 
Vcklustre. adj. [lack and lujlred\ Wanting bnghtnefs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lacklujlre_ eye. 

Says very wifely, it is ten a clock. Soahfpearr 

I ACONICK. adj. [ laconicus, Lat. lacomque, r r.J bi-.Oxt , brier , 

' from Lames, the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I crow laconick even beyond lacomcifm ; for lomctimes 1 
return only yes, or no, to queftionary or petitionary epifilee 

of half a yard long. tc P e t0 

La'conism. n. f [ laconifme , French ; lacomfmus, ' D^tm.J 
concife llile : called b y Pope lacomcijm. bee LACONICK. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it is very 
comprehenfive : no laconif?n can reach it. It is the Ihort- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room. Collier of the Ajpedl. 

La'conicaIly. adv. [from laconick.’] Briefly; conciiely. 

Alexander Nequam* a man of great learning, and de- 
firous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot laco¬ 
nically, Camden’s Remains. 

La'ctary. adj. [laftis, Lat.] Milky ; full of juice like milk. 
From ladtary , or milky plants, which have a white and 
ladleous juice difperfed through every part, there arife flowers 
blue and yellow. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 10. 

La'ctary. n.f '(lattarium , Latin.] A dairy houfe. 
Lacta'tion. n.f. [Wo, Latin.] The a< 5 l or time of giving 
fuck. 

Lacteal, adj. [from lac, Latin.] Conveying chyle. 

As the food pafle$, the chyle, which is th<? nutritive part, 

. is feparated from the excrementitious bv the laffeal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood. Locke. 

La'cteal. n.f The veflel that conveys chyle, 

The mouths of the lutleqls may permit aliment, acrimo¬ 
nious or not, fufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of 
lax conftitutions, whereas their fphindlers will (hut againft 
them in fuch as have firong fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lacte'ous. adj. [latfeus, Latin.] 

1. Milky. 

Though we leave out the Iqtftcous circle, yet are there more 
by four than Philo mentions. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

2. La<fteal; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the lafizous yef- 
fels for the reception of the chyle. Bentley’s Serm. 

Lactes'cence. n. f [Iqftefco, Latin.] Tendency to milk. 
This laftefcence does commonly enfue, when wine, being 
impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with fulphureous corpufcles, fair water is fijddenly 
poured upon the folution. Boyle on Colours. 

Lactescent, adj-. [lattefcens, Latin.] Producing Milk. 

Amongft the pot-herbs are fome laftdcent plants, as let¬ 
tuce and endive, which contain a wholefome juice. Arbuth. 
Lactiferous, adj. [lac ztidfero.] What conveys or brings 
milk. 

He makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, made 
up of an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath 
its excretory veflel, or lattiferous du6l. Ray on the Creation. 
Lad. n.f. [leobe, Saxon, which commonly fignifies people, 
but fometimes, fays Mr. Lye, a boy.] 

1. A boy; a ftripling, in familiar language. 

We were 

Two lads, that thought there was no more behind. 

But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 

End to be boy eternal. Shakefpeare’s Winter's TaU. 

The poor lad who wants knowledge,* muft fet his inven¬ 
tion on the rack, to fay fomethiug where he jenows no- 
^g- . Locke. 

Too far from the ancient forms of teaching feveral good 
grammarians have departed, to the great detriment of luch 
lads as have been removed to ether fchools; Watts. 

2. A boy, in paftoral language* 

For grief whereof the lad would after joy* 

But pin’d away in anguilh, and felf-wilbd annoy. Fa. Shu 
The Ihepherd lad, 

Whofe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 

T . a £ es - Milton’s Par. Reg. b. ii. /. 430. 

LADDER, n. f [blaupe, Saxon.] 

1. A frame made with fteps placed betweeii two upright 
pieces. r 

Whofe compoft is rotten, and carried in time. 

And fpread as it fflould be, thrift’s ladder may clime. Tuff. 

Now ftreets grow throng’d, and buly as by day. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. 

And fome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
I faw a ftage erefted about, a foot and a half frorn the 
ground, capable of holding tour of the inhabitants with two 
or three ladders to mount it. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Eafy 
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LAD 

Eafy in words thy ftile, in fenfe fubiime ; 

Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 

Its foot on earth, its height above the fkies. Pri, 

Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took {he help to her of a fervant near about her 
hufband, whom fhe knew to be of a hafty ambition ; and 
fuch a one, who wanting true fufficiency to raife him, would 
make a ladder of any mifchief. Sidney, b. ii. 

I muft climb her window. 

The ladder made of cords. Shakef. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Northumberland, thou ladder , by the which 
My coufin Bolingbroke afcends my thronei Shakef. 

Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakef. 

A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accomplifhments, we leave him 
in the full career of fuccefs, mounting fail towards the top 
of the ladder ecclefiaftical, which he hath a fair probability 
to reach. Swift. 

Lade. n.f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the 
Saxon la&e, which fignifies a purging or difcharging; there 
being a difcharge of the waters into the fea, or into fome 
greater river. Gib fan’s Camden. 

To Lade. v. a. preter. and part, paftive, laded or laden, [from 
jffaben, Saxon.] It is now commonly written load. 

1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 

And they laded-their: affes with corn, and departed thence. 

Gen. xlii. 26. 

The experiment which fheweth the weights of feveral bo¬ 
dies in comparifon with water, is of ufe in lading of fhips, 
and flic wing what burthen they will bear. Bacon’s Ph. Rem. 
The veffels, heavy laden, put to fea 
With profp’rous winds ; a woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick doctrine does not fatisfy, yet it is 
as eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for 
thofe his own hypothefis is laden with. Locke. 

2. [})la&an, to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that funders him from them. 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way. Shakef. 

They never let blood ; but lay, if the pot boils too fall 
there is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of 
taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood 
by abftinence, and cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be fprings in the flate marl, there muft be help to 
lade or pump it out. Mortimer s Hufband. 

Lading, n.f [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter lofs of the fliip : there is but one way to fave it, which 
by throwing its rich lading overboard. South’s Serm. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the mariners caft 
their whole lading overboard to fave themfelves. VEJlrange. 
Why fhould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs? 

His lading little, and his ballaft lefs. Swift. 

LADLE. n.f. [J?laet>le, Saxon, from Jjlaban; leaugh, Erfe.] 

1. A large fpoon 3 a vefiel with a long handle, ufed in throw¬ 
ing out any liquid. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with ladles great. Fa. J %u. 
When the materials of glafs have been kept long in fufion, 
the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous fait, which the workmen 
take off with ladles. Boyle. 

A laddie for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifh. Prior. 

2, The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling 
turns it. 

La'dle-ful. n.f. [ladle and/*//.] 

If a footman be going up with a difh of foup, let the cook 
with a ladle-ful dribble his livery all the way up ftairs. Sw. 
LADY. n. f. [J?laepi 3 , Saxon.] 

1. A woman of high rank: the title of lady properly belpngs 
to the wives of knights, of all degrees above them, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my lady , his mother, play d falfe with 
a fmith. Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Verona. 

I would thy hufband were dead; I would make thee my 

lai h-\ your lady. Sir John ? alas, I fhould be, ai pitiful 
lady• Shakef. Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

I am forry my relation to fo deferving a lady, fhould be 
arry occafion of her danger and affliction. a. Chailes. 

2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolifh fairy’s fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens’d to hafte thy doleful fate ? 

Were it not better I that lady had, - 

Than that thou hadft repented it too late? retry <"• 
I love and hate her ; for file’s fair and royal. 

And that fhe hath all courtly parts more exquiiite 
Than lady ladies ; winning from each one 
The beft flie hath, and fhe of all compounded 
Oat-fells them all. Shagfpearg Cymbelme 

Before Homer’s time this great lady was fcarce heard of. Ral. 


Waiiei\ 


lag 

^ May every lady an Evadne prove, 

That fhall divert me from Afpafia’s love. 

Sh° u d ^ fhun the dangers of the war, 

With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains 
And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains’. ZW,„ 
We find on medals the reprefentations of ladies, that hav^ 
given occafion to whole volumes on the account only of 

3Ce ' Of ill ih f f, 1 f Ml d m , ° n mcient Medal. 

y* thefe bounds, even from this line to this 

With fliadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-fkirted meads 
We make thee lady. Shakeffean/s Km, Lear 

4. A word of complaifance ufed of women. 

Say, good Csefar, 

That I fome lady trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal Shakef. Ant. and Cl 
I hope I may fpeak of women without offence to the la¬ 
dies. Guardi 

La'dy-bedstraw. n.f. [Gallium.] It is a plant of thlftel- 
late kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and pro¬ 
duced at the joints of the ftalks, five or fix in number, in a 
radiant form : the flower confifts of one leaf, expanded to¬ 
ward the upper part,- and divided into feveral fegments; each 
of thefe flowers is fucceeded by two dry feeds. Miller, 
La'dy-bird. 

La'dy-cow. V n.f A finall red infeCt vaginopennous. 
La'dy-fly. j 

Fly lady-bird , north, fouth, or eaft or weft, 

Fly where the man is found that I love beft. Gay’s Pafl. 

This lady-fly I take from off the grafs, 

Whofe fpotted back might fcarlet red furpafs. Gay. 

La'dy-day. n. f [ lady and day.] The day on which the an¬ 
nunciation of the bleifed virgin is celebrated. 

La'dy-like. adj. [lady and like.] Soft; delicate; elegant. 

Her tender conftitution did declare, 

Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dry. Hind and Panth. 
La'dy-maWtle. n.f [Alchimilla.] The leaves are ferrated, 
the cup of the flower is divided into eight fegments, expand¬ 
ed in form of a ftar; the flowers are collected into hunches 
upon the tops of the ftalks; each feed veffel generally con¬ 
tains two feeds. Miller. 

La'dyship. n.f [from lady.] The title of a lady. 

Madam, he fends your ladyfhip this ring. Shakefpeare. 
If they be nothing but mere ftatefmen. 

Your ladyfhip fhall obferve their gravity, 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions. 

Fitting their perfons. Benj. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 

Unto your ladyfhip in thefe. Waller. 

’Tis Galla ; let her ladyfhip but peep. Dryden s Juv. 
La'dy’s-slIpper. n. f. [Calceolus] It hath an anomalous 
flower, confifting of fix diifimilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a crofs, the other two pafs the middle, one 
of which is bifid, and refts on the other, which is fwelling, 
and fhaped like a fnoe; the empalement becomes a fruit, 
open on three fides, to which adhere the valves, pregnant 
with very finall feeds like duft. Miller. 

La'dy’s-smock. n.f. [Cardamine.] The flower confifts of 
four leaves fucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe roll 
up, and caft forth their feeds : the leaves for the raoft part 
are winged. The firft fort is fometimes ufed in medicine; 
the third fort is a very beautiful plant, continuing a long 
time in flower: they are preferved in botanicic gardens, and 
fome of them merit a place in fome fttady part of every cu¬ 
rious garden, for their odd manner of cafting forth their 
feeds on the flighteft touch when the pods are ripe. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady’s-fmocks all filver white, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

See here a boy gathering lilies and lady-fmocks, and there a 
orirl cropping culverkeys and cowflips, all to make gar 
lands. Walton’s Angler. 

Lady s-fmocks have fmall ftringy roots that run in the gro^G 
and comes up in divers places. Mortimer’s Hnjbandry. 

LAG. adj. [lsenj, Saxon, long; lagg, Swedifh, the end.] 

1. Coming behind ; falling fhort. 

I could be well content 

• To entertain the lag end of my life r 

With quiet hours. Shakefpeares Henry IV• 

The floweft footed who come lag , fupply the lhow 0 

1 CarevSs survey. 

reer-ward. . u 

I am fome twelve or fourteen moonfhines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare s King ea ■ 

2. Sluggifti; flow; tardy. It is retained in Scotland. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, iii 

That came too lag to fee him buried. Shakef. Rub. 

We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbifh of remaining clay, v/ffch 



Which heav’n, grown weary of more pcrfeCt work, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid° us pafs for mem Drydetis Don Sebajhan. 

9. Laft; long delayed, 

Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 
They may, cuin privilege, wear away 
The lag end of their Jewdnefs, and be laugh’d at. Shake 

Lag. n.f 

1. The loweft ciafs ; the rump ; the fag end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, what is amifs in 
them, make fuitable for deftrtiCtion. Shakef. Tim. of Athens. 

2 . He that comes laft, or hangs behind. 

The laft, the lag of all the race. Dryd. Virg. JEneis. 
What makes my ram fhe lag of all the flock. Pope. 
To Lag. v. n. 

1. To loiter; to move flowly. 

She pafs’d, with fear and fury wild ; 

The nurfe went lagging after With the child. Dryden. 

The remnant of his days he fafely paft, 

Nor found they lagg’d too flow, nor flow’d too faft. Prior. 

2. To ftay behind; not to come in. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy fpueen. 
I fhall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

The knight himfelf did after ride; 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, If he lagg’d behind, 

Like boat againft the tide and wind. Hud. p. i. c. 3. 

If he finds a fairy lag in light. 

He drives the wretch before, and lafhes into night. Dryd. 

She hourly prefs’d for fomething new; 

Ideas came into her mihd 

So faft, his leffons lagg’d behind. Swift. 

La'Cger. n.f. [from lagf] A loiterer; an idler; one that 
loiters behind. 

La'ica l. adj. [la'ique, French; laicus, Latin; xd(&.] Belong¬ 
ing to the laity, or people as diftinCt from the clergy. 

In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the laical. 

Camden. 

Laid. Preterite participle of lay. 

Money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherlefs chil¬ 
dren. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 

A fcheme which was writ fome years fince, and laid by 
to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 

Lain. Preterite participle of lye. 

Mary feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jefus 
had/tf/;z. . John xx, 12. 

1 he parcels had lain by, before they were opened, be¬ 
tween four and five years. Boyle. 

Lair. n.f. [lai , in French, fignifies a wild few, or a foreft: 
the derivation is eafy in either fenfe ; or from leger, Dutch.] 
I he couch of a boar, or wild beaft. 

Out of the ground uprofe, 

As from his lair , the wild beaft, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton’s P Loft 
But range the foreft, by the filver fide ‘ J ’ 

Of feme cool ftreain, where nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare, 

And moffy caverns for your noon-tide lair. Drxd. Virv. 

c IRD; n n '(: Saxon.] The lord of a manor in the 

Scottifh dialed!. 

Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize 
A Wand twenty pence pronounc’d with noife! 

When con ft ru’d but for a plain yeoman cr 0 . 

And a good fobe,- two pe „ce, and well fo. Cleveland. 
LA ITY. n.J. [A cc(&>.] 

I. The people, as diftinguifhed from the clergy. 

jT h 7 We , clcl ^ ‘ S - a Very good one ’ and an humble 
laity too, fince humility is a virtue that equally adorns every 

a. The'ftate of*a laymtf “ ° f “ ^ ***' Man ' 


La^mbkin. n.f. [from lamb.'] A little Iamb. 

’Twixt them both they nbt a lambkin left, 

And V/hen lambs fail’d, the old fheeps Jives the'y 
reft. Hubberd's Ta a 

Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takeft, keep. Spenf. Pajl. 

Clean as young lambkins , or the goofe’s down, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 

Lambative. adj. [from lamb <?, to lick.] Taken by licking. 
In affedlions both of lungs and w’eazon, phyficians make 
ufe of fyrups, and lambative medicines. Brown's Vnl. Ei-rors. 
am'bative. n.f. A medicine taken by licking with the 


Lam'bative 
tongue. 

I ftitch’d up the wound, and applied aftringents, with 
comprefs and retentive bandage, then put him into bed, and 
let him blood in the arm, advifing a lambative , to be taken 
as neceftity fhould require. W'tfeman’s Surgery. 

Lambs-wool. n.f. [lamb and wool.] Ale mixed with the pulp 
of roafted apples. 

A cup of lambs-wool they drank to him there. 

Song of the King and the Miller. 

La'mbent. adj. [ lambens , Lat.J Playing about; gliding over 
without harm. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. Afneis. 

His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace. 

And lambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryden. 

LamdoFdal. f [A«j uda and cld^.] Having the form of 
the letter lamda or A. 

The courfe of the longitudinal finus down throuoh the 
middle of it, makes it advifeable to trapan at the low'er part 
of the os parietale, or at leaft upon the lamdojdal fu- 

t 5 . Sharp’s Surgery. 

LAME, adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam , Dutch.] 

1. Crippled ; difebled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the lame , muft go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a moufe colour, lame of one lco*, belongs 
% \ , J ? d D Flrbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scnb. 

2 . Hobbling; not fmooth: alluding to the feet of a verfe. 

Our authors write, 

Whether in profe, or verfe, ’tis all the fame; 

_ ^ he P r ° re is fuftian, arid the numbers lame. Dry Perf 

3. Imperfedl; unfatisfactory. 

Shrubs are formed into fundry fhapes, by moulding 
them within, and cutting them without; but they are but 
lame things, being too fmall to keep figure. Baton 

Swift, who could neither fly nor hide. 

Came fneaking to the chariot fide ; 

And offer’d many a lame excufe, 

He never meant the leaft abufe* Swift 

crb)ple E * ^ thC ad j eaivc -] To W; to 

I never heard of fuch another encounter, which lames re- 
poit to follow it, and undoes defeription to do it. Shakef. 

The fon and heir Jl * 

Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 

And either lam'd his legs, or ftruck him blind. /W 

confer ?Pen “ kt th£ Chi ‘ d faI, > 3nd novf; 

L pIates. LATED ‘ adj ' £VW/ ‘ 7 ’ Lat!n -J Covered with filmier 
The lamellated antennae of fome infects are furprifinWv 

LA b Sv.\?Tfr" h ] r ° USh 3 miCr0fc ° PC - D " h ™- 


La; 


J * a r Cn P ^ e . 5 without naturai force or a&ivity 

i nole mufcles become callout; an-l 1- • 

zt a ’ the patient 

2 . p Imperfcaiy ; without a full or complete 

, Look not ev’ry lineament to fee, 

The more ufual caufe of this deprivation is a mere laity e°T W / U 1 be Caft in ^des, and fome will be ? 

or want of holy orders. T> h _. lamely drawn, you fcarcelv know ^ C 

Lake, n.f [lac, French ; lacus, Latin.] ^ La'meness . [ftl W] 7 * ^ D ^on. \ 

' " " ! -’- J c r ri PP ,e ; ,0fs or inabili T limbs 

Let blindnefs, lamenefi come ; are 'legs anc ] e ' 

"ML 0 i0 , great a P r ‘ ze Oryden’s J, lv . 

Dig by to Pope. 


1. A large diffufion of inland water. 

He adds the running fprings and (landing lakes 

^ ^ ^ 4^^. Ovid. 

and yet 

1 f i«mb, Gothick and Saxon.l 
i.< i lie young of a fhcep.' 

I’m young; but femethino- 
Yo U may deferve of him through me and w ,Yd 
lo offer up a weak, poor, 

The land,, thy~riot dooms to Heed tfllZ** 

- - d 

«"* or Ae 

2 J *■ Common Prayer. 


Lamencfs kept me at hSmJT 
2. Imperfection; weaknefs. 

If the ftou move, or the aaor hclo the / re 
formance, either of thefe A °J L 1 


with his performance’ either of^thefe 0 ^ [ amene f s of it 
a prefent liking. hefe i! le Efficient to effect 

To LAMENT. V. n. [lamentor T at’ ^V'dens Spanifh Friar. 

T * 

And chimneys were blown down • and a Ak r 
La men tings heard i’ th’ air " / lld? as tbe 3' 

Ye ft 1 all weep and lament ’bur fCr f?T S of death - Shak. 
Jeremiah lamented for Joftah, atd^l th^f 1 rej ° iCe ‘ J° hn ' 
women f P ake of Jofiah in their km e nu t io^ gmg ^ e A? nd 

2 071 . 
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In their wailing they (hall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee. Ezck. xxvu. 32. 

Far lefs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked fons deftroy’d, than I rejoice 
For one man found lo perfeCt and fo juft, 

That God vouchfafes to raife another world < 

From him, Milton’s Par. Lojl, b xi. /. 874- 

To Lament. v. a. To bewail; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to 

forrow for. , . , , 

Come-, now tow’rds Chertfey with your holy load. 

And ft ill j as you are weary of this weight. 

Reft you, while I lament king Henry’s corfe. Shakefpeare. 

The pair of fages praife ; 

One pity’d, one contemn’d the woful times. 

One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes. JJryclen. 

La'ment. n. f [1 (amentum, , Latin, from the verb ] _ 

1. Sorrow audibly expreffed; lamentation ; grief uttered 

complaints or cries. . 

Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance, or fong! 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milton. 
The loud laments arife. 

Of one diftrefs’d, and maftiffs mingled cries, Dryden. 

2. Expreflion of forrow. 

To add to your laments. 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

I muft inform you of a difmal fight. Shake/. Henry VI. 
La'mentable. adj. [lammtMis , Latin; lamentable , trench, 
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Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 

O may thy filver lamp from heaven’s high bovvY; 
DireCI my footfteps in the midnight hour. 


(lily. 


from lament.] 

1. To be lamented ; caufing forrow. 

The lamentable change is from the belt; 

The worft returns to laughter. Shake/. King Lear. 

2. Mournful; forrowful; expreffing forrow. 

A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to 

mm<3 The viaors to their veffels bear 'the pfff , d 

And hear behind loud groans, and d e f p i c able. 

2. Mifcrable, in a ludicrous or low fenfe; P> ufu > P , 

3 This bifliop, to make out the difpanty between the to 
thens and them, flies to this lamentable refuge. IS 1 

La'mentably. adv. [from lamentable .] 

1. With expreflions or tokens of forrow 5 m °“ r " fu '^ d by 
The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably 7 

the old prince, greatly moved the two P 
fion. 

1. So as to caufe forrow. , 

An°finks r moft/— if " °Vakef Ant', and Cleopatra. 

Lamenta’tion. n.f. [ lamentatio , Latin.] Expreflion of for- 

row ; audible grief. , „ 

Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghott, m 

tion tor him. H ho m0 urns or laments. 

LAM ^£^i^r pany muft <&£#: S 

La'meVtine^Y a filh 

is near twenty feet long, “f and 

and two fhort feet, wMi ^ P he fle(h j s commonly 

rocks to get food; but has no 

plates lying over one coloured gravel arifes, for 

• i- USSfc. 

what authority, to beder obliged, at the time 

The M . 1 A.. 

'" 5 ; ,„8 ™^ b “'“ a , 1 ,; 

reputation of Don John of Auftria. 

T amp. n.f : [W>* 5 French; Lat J 

A light made with oil and a wick. . , 

1. A light mau 0 thievi {h night. 

Why fhould’ft thou, but f- feme felonious end, 

With everlafting oil, to give u ^ g Milton. 

To the mifled and I ufedt of wine inftead of oil, and 


La'mpass. n.f. {lafmpas , French;] A lump of flefh, about this 
bignefs of a nut, in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which riles 
above the teeth. Farrier s Diet. 

His horfe poffeft with the glanders, troubled with the lam- 
pafs , infeCted with the fafhions. Shakefpeare. 

La'mpblack. n.f. {lamp and black.] It is made by holding 
a torch under the bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred ftrike 
it with a feather into fome fhell, and grind it with gum 
water. Peacham on Draiving. 

Lam'ping. adj. [Xa.y.TrtlcIav.] Shining; fparkling. 

Happy lines, oil which with ftarry light 
Thofe lamping eyes will deign fometimes to look. Spenfir. 

LAMPO'ON. n.f [ Bailey derives it from lampons , a drunken 
fong. It imports, let us drinks from the old French lumper, 
and was repeated at the end of each couplet at caroufals. 
Trev.] A perfonal fatire; abufe; cenfure written not to re¬ 
form but to vex. 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful age: 
they have Town thd dragon’s teeth themfelves* and it is but 
juft they fhould reap each other in lampoons. Dryden. 

Make fatire a lampoon. Pope . 

To Lampo'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To abufe with peri'o- 
nal fatire. 

Lampooner., n.f [from lampoon.'] A fcnbbler of perfonal 
fatire. 

\Ve are naturally difpleafed with an unknown cntick, as 
the ladies are with a lampooner , becaufe we are bitten in the 
dark. Dry den's /En. 

The fqu’ibs are thofe who are called libellers, 'lampooners , 
and pamphleteers. Tatler,N .%%. 

La'mprev. n.f [lamproye, French; lampreye^ Dutch.] 

Many fifh much like the eel frequent both the fea and freih 
rivers ; as, the lamprel, lamprey , and lamperne. JValtom 
La'mpron. n.f A kind of fea fifh. 

Thefe rocKs are frequented by lamprons , and greater hikes, 
that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the Odyjjey 
LANCE, n. [. [lance , French ; lancea , Latin.] A long ipear, 
which, in the heroick ages, feems to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. In 
later times the combatants thruft them againft each other on 

h °He carried his lances which were ftrong, to give a lancely 
, , bidney. 

blow. „ . , 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefe breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. bbatej. 

_ i« 1 it .1 1_ _ ~ A fbo lsiyir* 


They {hall hold the bow and the lance. for. l. 4 - 

To Lance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pierce; to cut. „ „ 

h In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home , - 

My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. JP 

In'their cruel worlhip they lance 

Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d. 

Seiz’d the due viflim, and with fury lanjd 

' Sre^backward PierC ‘ nS ‘ '^DrydlfsTheod. andHemrla. 

2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to a cuie. 

We do lance 

Difeafes in our bodies. Shake/ Ant and C eopatra. 

Fell forrow’s tooth doth never rankle moie 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 

That differs as far from our ufual feventies, ■ p .^ 

of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adveifary- • / 

* Lance the fore, 

And cut the head ; for till the core is found 

The fecret vice is fed, dryden s Georg. V 

The fhepherd ftands, / 

And when the lancing knife tcquires his hands, ^ 

Vain help, with idle pray’rs, from, heav n demands 

La'ncely. adj. [from W] SmtaUe ° a lance give a lancet, 
He carried his lances, which were ftron Q> ^ iU 

The olHeer 


Langepe'sade. n. f [lance fP ezz 

under the corporal: not now in ufe amon^ us* 

To th’ Indies of her arm he hies,^ 

Fraught both with eaft and weftern prize. 

Which, when he had in vain ellay cl. 

Arm’d like a dapper lancepe/ade Cleavefold. 

L *i i *s» a— —^ 

"I'p.?™. » a H 

neth along tlm body, and i do ^ g,,,i 

emitteth a red oi op. d be done WIt h bro-f 

Hippocrates faith, blood-letting lancets , 
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, J c : n order to make a large orifice : the man- 

A, ’N° r a vein then was by fobbing or pertufion, as 

ncr of qpenu. b * Arhuthnot on ancient Coins. 

in horfes. . This word is too often 

Arf“S°‘bX™j“‘ *“ '“SuCfl..-,0,1,.. 

gKa-iSoK*" 

When Tove tremendous in the fable deeps, 

ivs red lio-ht’ning at our fcatter d fhips. Pope. 
rPWl-* tainj Tearing, la- 

ToTa'ncinate. «. «. Uancino, Latin.] To tear ; to rend ; 

LAND-T/. [lam., Gothick, Saxon, and fo all the Teuto- 

. 1 C co d unt e rfr ] a region ; diftina from other countries. 

Afl the nation! of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Saain, and quite drowned and wafhed away 
ninja os .1,00. wo.o M. **£*£}%& 

Thy ambition. 

Thou fea,let fid, robb’d this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham. Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 

What had he done to make him fly the landd bhakej. 

The chief men of the land had great authority; though 
the government was monarchical, it was not defpotick 

b Broome s Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. Earth ; diftina from water. 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 
knowledge, feeing wherein the fea-difeipline differed from 
• the land-Jervice , they had pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to-night hath boarded a land-carrack ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. Shakefpeare. 
By land they found that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 
With eleven thoufand land-Joldiers , and twenty-fix fhips of 
war, we within two months have won one town. Bacon. 

Neceflity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but land-room or fea-room, they find fupplies for their 
hunger. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

& Yet, if thou go’ft by land , tho’ grief poffefs 
My foul ev’n then, my fears would be the lefs : 

But ah ! be warn’d to fhun the wat’ry way. Dryden. 

They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to land , 

And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand. Dryden. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
land-service. Dryden's JEneis. 

The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry ports 
through which they pafs by land-carriage, as we pay upon 
importation or exportation by fea. Add. Freeholder. 

The Phoenicians carried on a land-trade to Syria and 
Mefopotamia, and ftopt not fhort, without pufhing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The fpecies brought by land-carriage were much better 
than thofe which came to Egypt by fea. Arbuthnot. 

3. Ground ; furface of the place. Unufual. 

Beneath his fteely cafqUe he felt the blow, 

And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. Pope. 

4. An eftate real and immoveable. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands , and tenements, 

Caftles, and goods whatfoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. Shakcf. Henry VIII. 

He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoy¬ 
ed certain lands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knolles . 
This man is freed from fervile hands, 

Of hope to rife, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himfelf, though, not of lands , 

And having nothing, yet hath all. IVotton. 

5. Nation ; people. 

Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divulg’d, the land believ’d. Dryden. 

6. Urine, [plono, Saxon.] As 

Probably this was a coarfe expreflion in the cant ftrain, 
formerly in common ufe, but fince laid afide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man’s life. For land or lant 
is an old word for urine, and to flop the common paffages 
and functions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 

You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 

That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, 

I would land-damn him. Shakef JVinter Tale. 

To Land. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet on fhore. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 

I:i our not fearing Britain. Shakef Cymbeline. 

I told him of the army that was landed ; 

He laughed at it. - ' Shakefpeare's Kifig Lear. 

He who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O facred Ihip, be kind, 

I hy committed pledge reftorej 

And land him fafely on t^he (bore. Dryden's Horace. 
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'To Land. v. n. To come to fhore. 

Let him land, „ 

And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Sha e f' en 'f 
Land ye not,' none of you, and prov.de to gone fen 
this coaft within fixteen days. Baccn s New. Atlanta. 

I land, with lucklefs omens; then £neU _ 

La J-foRCeA. f [fond and fine.] Warlike powers not 

” aV w’ Hrin'^aS'thegr^ei land-forces that havener 

“.‘at-1-*».<-¥<■*- j+t. 

Men, whole living lieth together ‘ n r ° ne livings 2 e 

monly counted greater landed than thofe whole livings; are 
difoerfed. Bacon’s Colleton of Good and Evil. 

Cromwell’s officers, who were for levelling lands_ while 
they had none, when they grew landed fell to cr y^]S^P 

m Yhoufe of commons muft confift, for the molt part, of 
landed men. Addifins Freeholder, N”. 2®. 

.La'ndfall. n.f. [land and/h//.] A fudden tranflation of pro- 
perty in land by the death of a rich man. 

Land'flood. n.f. [land and flood.] Inundation. 

Apprehenfions of the affections of Kent, and all other 
places, looked like a landflood, that might roll they knew 
not how far. ^ , r Rendon. 

Landholder, n.f. [land and holder.] One whofe fortune is 

111 Money, as neceffary to trade, may be confidered as in his 
hands that pays the labourer and landholder ; and if this man 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade 
is loft. . , L°f\ f* 

La'ndjobber. n.f. [land and job.] One who buys and fells 
lands for. other men. 

If your mafter be a minifter of ftate, let him be at home 
to none but his land-jobbers, or his inventor of new funds. 

Swift's Directions to the Steward. 
La'ndgrave. n.f [land and grave, a count, German.] A 
German title of dominion. 

La nding. 1 r [from land.] The top of* ftairs. 

La'nding-place. S 

Let the ftairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 
newel, and a fair landing-place at the top. Bacon. 

The landing-place is the uppermoft ftep of a pair of ftairs* 
viz. the floor of the room you afeend upon. Moxon. 

There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally carried 
to fee, where the eafinefs of the afeent, the difpolition of 
the lights, and the convenient landing , are admirably well 
contrived. Addifcn's Remarks on Italy. 

What the Romans called veftibulum was no part of the 
houfe, but the court and landing-place between it and the 
ftreet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

La'ndlady. n.f [land and lady.] 

1. A worpan who has tenants holding from her. 

2. The miftrefs of an inn. 

If a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood’s 
halfpence, the landlady may be under fome difficulty. Swift. 
La'ndless. [from land.] Without property; without fortune. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there. 

Shark’d up a lift of landlcfs refolutes. Shakef. Ham'et. 
A landlefs knight hath made a landed fquire. Shakef. 
La'ndlocked. adj. [land and lock.] Shut in, or inclofed with 
land. 

There are few natural parts better landlocked, and clofed 
on all fides, than this feems to have been. Addf. on Italy. 
La'ndloper. n.f. [land and loopen, Dutch.] A landman ; a 
term of reproach ufed by feamen of thofe who pafs their 
lives on fhore. 

Landlord, n.f. [land and lord] 

1. One who owns land or houfes, and has tenants under him. 
This regard fhall be had, that in no place, under any 

landlord, there fhall be many of them placed together, 
but difperfed. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The univerfal landlord. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It is a generous pleafure in a landlord, to love to fee all his 
tenants look fat, fleek, and contented. C nrinh 

2. The mafter of an inn. ^ 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out 

the jolly landlord , who knew him by his whiffle. Addifon 
Landmark, n.f [land and mark.] Any thine fet uo to nre- 
ferve the boundaries of lands. 


I’ th’ mid ft, an altar, as the land-mark, flood, 

Ruftick, of graffy fod. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. 439. 

Then land-marks limited to each his Right; 

For all before was common as the light. ’ Dryden. 
Though they are not felf-evident principles, yet if they 

have 
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lisve Hen made out from them by a wary and unaueftion- 
able deduction, they may ferve as land-marks, to fhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite bclides it. Lock*. 
i/A N dsc ape. n. f. [landjchape, Dutch.] 
a. A region; the- profpett of a country. 

Lovely fecni’d 

I hat landfchape ! and of pure, now purer air. 

Meets his approach. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iv. /. 153. 
He fcarce uprifen, 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

Difcov ring in wide landfcape all the eaft 

Or paradife, and Eden’s happy plains. Milton . 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 

Whiift the landfcape round it meafures, 

Rufiet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. Milton. 

\Ve are like men entertained with the view of a fpacious 
landfcape , where the eye pafles over one pleafing profpedt into 

. Addifon. 

2. A. picture, reprelenting an extent of fpace, with the various 
objects in it. 

As g6od a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
feapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Add. Guard. 

Oft in her glafs the muling Ihepherd fpies 
The wat’ry landfcape of the pendant woods. 

And abfent trees* that tremble in the floods. Pope. 

Land-tax. n.f. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houfes. 

if mortgages were regiftered, land-taxes might reach the 
lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

Land-waiter, n. J. [land and waiter.] An officer of the 
cuftoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 

Grive a guinea to a knavifh landwaiter, and he fhall con¬ 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hun¬ 
zted. Stvift's Examiner , N°. 27. 

La'ndward. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

I hey are invincible by realon of the overpouring moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and /lender fortification of the other 
to landward. Sandy s’s Journey. 

Lane. n.f. [lam, Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 

1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 

Through a ftraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down fome mortally. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bufiiy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bofky bourn. Milton. 

Through a clofe lane as I purfu’d my journey. Qtiuay. 
A pack-horfe is driven conftantly in a narrow lane and dir¬ 
ty road. ' Locke. 

2. A narrow fireet; an alley. 

There is no flreet, not many lanes, where there does not 
live one that has relation to the church. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. A palTage between men /landing on each fide. , 

The earl’s fervants flood ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a lane. Bacon s Henry VII. 

La'neret. n.f. A little hawk. 

La'nguage. n.f [language , French; lingua , Latin.] 

1. Human fpeech. 

We may deline language, if we confidcr it more materially, 
to be letters, forming and producing words and leniences; 
but if we confider it according to the defign thereof, then 
language is apt figns for communication of thoughts. Holder. 

2 . The tongue of one nation as diflindl from others. 

O ! good my lord, no Latin ; 

I am not fuch a truant fince my coming. 

As not to know the language I have liv’d in. 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him that language, though to none 
Of th’ others, as his own was known. 

3. Stile ; manner of expreffion. 

Though his language fliould not be refin’d, 

It mult not be obfeure and impudent. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women, men, for drefs : 

Their praife is flill — the flile is excellent; 

The fenfe, they humbly take upon content. 
La'nguaged. adj. [from the noun.] 

Having various languages, 

He wancTring long a wider circle made, 

And many languag'd nations has furvey’d. * 

La'nguaoe-m aster, n.J. [language and majler.] One whofe 
profeffion is to teach languages. 

The third is a fort of tanguage-majler , who is to inflrudl 
them in the flile proper for a minilter. Spectator, N*. 305. 
La'ngljet. n.f [languette, French.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. 

LA'NGUID. adj. [languidus, Latin.] 

1. Faint; weak; feeble. _ ■ 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid , dil- 


Shakef. 


Denham . 


Rofcommon. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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pofctli to an &c!d acrimony; what accelerates the motion t 
the blood, d.fpoleth to an alkaline acrimony. of 

. No f p, acc can be affigned fo vaft, bat flill'a lamer " 
imagined ; no motion lb fwift or languid, but a IrA 7 ^ 
locity or flownels may flill be conceived. BentlAl VC ' 
2. Dull; heartlefs* tle I s Serm. 

A 1 c ... . , fi^flen to my troops. 

And fire their languid fouls with Cato’s virtue Jarr 

LaN ^ IDLy . adv. [from languid.] Weekly; Feeblv ^ 
I he menflmum work’d as languidly upon the coral « v 
did before they were put into the receiver ’ £ * 

ro Languish . v. n. [languir, French; langueo, Latin 1 

1. 1 o glow feeble ; to pine away; to lofe flrength. 

Let her languijh 

A drop of blood a-day; and, being ao-ed. 

We and our fathers do languijh of ffchd'tlZ! ^2 fa' 
in death. Can ^ ^ ^ Ua W® i ”S* &ould Cd 

His forrows bore him off; and foftly laid ^ Piety ' 
His languijh'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dry den's JEn 

2 . I o be no longer vigorous in motion ; not to be vivid in an’ 

pearance. a P~ 

. The troops with hate infpir’d, 

I heir darts with clamour at a diflance drive, 

And only keep the languif'd war alive. Dryden's JEn 

3. 1 o link or pine under forrow, or any flow paffion. 

What mari who knows 
What woman is, yea, what fhe cannot chufe 
But mufl be, will his free hours languijh out 

^ iagC * J Shakefpeare's Cymheline. 

I he land fhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 

lmgM h , . W- iv. ,. 

1 have been talking with a fuitor here, 

A man that languijhes in your difpleafure. Shakef Othello. 
1 was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chufe for 
myfelf, and have ever fince languijhed under the difpleafure 
of an inexorable father. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 181. 

Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in which fhe 
languijhes for the Iofs of her deceafed lover, there are perfons 
juft perifhing in a fhipwreck. Addifon's Sped. N°. 163. 

4* To look with foftnefs or tendernefs. 

What poems think you foft, and to be read 
With languijhing regards, and bending head ? Dryden. 

La'nguish. n. J. [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 

And the blue languijh of foft Allia’s eye. Pope. 

Then forth he walks. 

Beneath the trembling languif) of her beam, 

With foften’d foul. Thomfon's Spring, l. 103$. 

La'nguishingly. adv. [from languijhing.] 

1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble foftnels. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
W hat’s roundly fmooth, or languijhingly flow. Pope. 

2. Dully; tedioufly. 

Alas ! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and languijhingly the 
weeks are paft over fince our laft talking. Sidney. 

La'nguishment. n.f. [languijfemment, French; from languijh.] 

1. State of pining. 

By that count, which lovers books invent. 

The fphere of Cupid forty years contains ; 

Which I have wafted in long languijhmcnt, 

That feem’d the longer for my greater pains. Spcnjer. 

2. Softnefs of mein. 

Humility it expreffes, by the /looping or bending of the 
head ; languijhmcnt, when we hang it on one fide. Dryden. 

La'nguor. n.f. [languor, Latin ; langueur, French.] Languor 
and laffitude fignifies a faintnefs, which may arife from want 
or decay of fpirits, through indigeftion, or too much exer- 
cife; or from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminu¬ 
tion of fecretion by the common difeharges. Quincy. 

Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 

That he my captive languor lhould redeem. Spenf Fa. Q 

For thefe, thefe tribunes, in the duft I write 
My heart’s deep languor, and my foul’s fad tears. Shakef. 
Academical difputation gives vigour and briflenefs to the 
mind thus exercifed, and relieves the languor of private^fludy 
and meditation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’d vales , ; 

Diffiifing languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 

Languorous, adj. [languoreux,Fr.] Tedious; melancholy. 

Dear lady, how fhall I declare thy cafe, 

Whom late I left in languorous conftraint. Spenf. Fa. Jja. 

To La'niate. v. a. [ lanio , Latin.] To tear in pieces; to 
rend ; to lacerate. 

La'nifice. 11.J. [lanificium, Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other lanifces, 
dally if they be kid up dankifti and wet. Bacon ' 

LaNigerous. adj. [,laniger , Latin.] Bearing wool. 


LAP 


Swift. 


Milton. 


5 "totfiikfup? nol'ftifFened out; not fat; not plump; 

flCnJ The commons haft thou rack’d ; the clergy’s bags 
• ArT/L and lean with thy extortions. Shakejptart. 

Name not Winterface, whofe flan s flack, ^ 

wfkt a Lt". U imo the mce'iver a great bladder well tied 
at the neck, but very lank, as not containing above a pint 
of air but capable of containing ten times as m “ ch - B °y e. 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 

Let not mv land fo large a promife boalt. 

Left the link ears in length of 1 km be loft. Dryden. 

Now, now my bearded harvefl gilds the plain. 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on. 

Till his lank purfe declares his money gone. Dryden. 

Meagre and lank with falling grown, 

And nothing left but Ikin and bone; 

They juft keep life and foul together. 

2 Milton feems to ufe this word for faint; languid. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In neCtar’d lavers ftrew’d with afphodil. 

T a'nkness. n. [from lank.] Want of plumpnefs. 

La'nner. n.f. [lanier, Fr. lannarius , Lat.] A fpecies of hawk. 
La'nsquenet. n. f [lance and knecht , Dutch.] 
j. A common foot-foldier. 

2. A game at cards. . . . , 

La'nteRN. n.f. [lanterne, French; laterna, Latin: it is by 
miftake often written lanthorn.] A tranfparent cafe for a 
candle. 

God fhall be my hope. 

My flay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. Shakef. 
Thou art our admiral; thou beareft the lanthorn in the 
poop, but ’tis in the nofe of thee ; thou art the knight of 
the burning lamp. Shakef. Henry IV. p. i. 

A candle lafteth longer in a lanthorn than at large. Bacon . 
Amongft the excellent a£ts of that king, one hath the pre¬ 
eminence, the ereiftion and inftitution of a fociety, which we 
call Solomon’s houfe; the nobleft foundation that ever was, 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. Bacon's Atlantis. 

O thievifli night, 

Why fhouldft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars,’ 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller. Milton. 

Vice is like . a dark lanthorn, which turns its bright fide 
only to him that bears it, but looks black and difmal in an¬ 
other’s hand. Govern. Tong. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
fhadow of the earth fhould be broken by fudden miraculous 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the lantern-maker. 

Mores Divine Dialogues. 
There are at Paris, Madrid, Lifbon, Rome, great hofpi- 
tals, in the walls of which are placed machines in the fhape 
of large lanthorns, with a little door in the fide of them. Addif. 

Our ideas fucceed one another in our minds, not much 
unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn , turned round 
by the heat of a candle. Lode. 

2. A lighthoufe; a light hung out to guide fhips. 

Caprea, where the lanthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted Sky, 

While by its beams the wary failor fleers. Addifon. 

LaNtern jaws. A term ufed of a thin vifage, fuch as if a 
candle were burning in the mouth might tranfmit the light. 

Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn-jaws, he wrung 
his face into a hideous grimace. Addifon's Speli. N°. 173. 
La'nuginous. adj. [lanuginofus, Latin.] Downy; covered 
with foft hair. 

Lap. n.f. [laeppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 

1. The loofe part of a garment^ which may be doubled at 
pleafure. 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gently, 
wipe it with the lap of your coat, and then put it into the 

Swift's Directions to a Footman. 

2. The part of the cloaths that is fpread horizontally over the 
knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 

It feeds each living plant with liquid fap. 

And fills with flowers fair Flora’s painted lap. Spenfer . 

Upon a day, as love lay fweetly flumb’ring 
All in his mothers lap, 

A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm’ring. 

About him flew by hap. Spenfer , 

I’ll make my haven in a lady’* lap. 

And ’witch lweet ladies with my words and looks, Shakef 
She bids you 

All on the wanton rufhes lay you dowh; 

And reft your gentle head upon her lap , 

And ftie will fing the long that pleafeth you, Shakef. 


Spenf. 


L A P 

Let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ftirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck . ... 

The ne’er-luft-wearied Antony. Shake/. AnJ. andCletfaha. 

Heav’n’s almighty fire 

Melts .on the bofom of his love, and pours - 

Himfelf into her lap m fruitful ihow rs. ■ 

Men .expea .that religion fhould coft them no WMg* 
that happinefs fhould drop into their laps. I ‘l-o.Jon. 

He flruggles int® breath,- and cnes fo.r aid ; 

Then, heTplefs, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into map, 

Grudgts their life from whence his own began : 

Retchlefs of laws, affeils. to rule alone. 

Anxious to reign, and reftlefs on the throne. Dryden. 
To Lap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twift round any thing. • • - 

He hath a long tail, which, as he defeends from a tree, 

he laps round about the boughs, to keep himfelf from fall- 
: r 9 Grew s Mufeum , 

"’About the paper, whofe two halves were painted with red 
and blue, and which was ftiff like, thin pafteboard, \ lapped 
feveral times a flender thread of very black filk, Newton. 

2. To involve in any thing. . 

As through the flow’ring forefl rafh fhe fled. 

In her rude, hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap , 

And flourifhing frefh leaves and blofloms did enwrap 
The thane of Cawder ’gan a difmal confli&. 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him. .' Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoft to cteath, how he did laf me, 

Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shakefpeare . 
Lver againfl eating cares. 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs. Milton. 

Indulgent fortune does her. care employ, 

And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy; 

Her garment fpreads, and laps him in the folds. 

And covers with her w.ings. from nightly colds. Dryden. 
Here was the repofitory o,f all .the wife contentions for 
power between the nobles arid commons, lapt up fafely in 
the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. Swift. 

To Lap. v.n. To be fpread or twilled over any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranfparent, like the wing of a. fly. Grew. 
To Lap. v. n. [lappian, Saxon; lappen , Dutch.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 

The dogs bv the river Nilus’ fide being thirfly, lap haftily 
as they run along the fhore. Digby on bodies. 

They had foups ferved up in broad difhes, and fo the fox 
fell to lapping himfelf, and bade his gueft heartily wel¬ 
come. L'EJlrange , Fab. 31. 

The tongue ferve-s not only for tafting, but for maftica- 
tion and deglutition, in man, by licking; in the dog and cat 
kind, by lapping. Ray on Creation. 

To Lap. v. a. To lick up. 

For all thq reft 

They’ll take fuggeflion, as a cat laps milk. Shakefpeare. 

Upon a bull 

Two horrid lyons rampt, and feis’d, and, tugg’d off, bel¬ 
lowing flill. 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and 
lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

La'pdog. n. f. [lap and dog.] A little dog, fondled by ladies 
in the lap. 

One of them made his court to the lap-dog , to improve 


Collier. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


his interefl with the lady. 

Thefe if the laws did that exchange afford, 

Would fave their lap-doff fooper than their lord. 

Lap-dogs give themfelves the rowfirig fhake. 

And fleeplefs lovers juft, at twelve awake. 

La'pfue. n. f. [lap and full.] As much as can be contained 
in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild goards 
his lapful, and fhred them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will four per cent, increafe the number of lenders ? if it 
will not, then,all the plenty of jponey thefe conjurers bellow 
upon us, is but like the gold and filver which old women be¬ 
lieve other conjurers bellow by whole lapfulls on poor cre¬ 
dulous girls. r Locke 

La'picide. n. f. [lapicida, Latin.] A flonecutter. Diet 

La'pidary. n.f. [lapidaire, Fr.] One who deals in Hones or 
gems. 

As ? cock was turning up a dunghil, he efpied a diamond : 
>vell {fays he,) this fparklmg foolery now to a lapidary would 
havO oeen the making of him ; but, as to any ufe of mine, 
a barley-corn had been worth forty on’t. L’Ejlranre. 

V all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
lapidaries, there are not above three or four that 
grnal. 

'5 C 
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LAP 

to Lapidate, v.a. [< hpido , Latin.] To ftone; to kill by 

t Zoning. _ Din. 

Lapida tion. n. f [lapidatio, Lat. lapidation , Fr.] A ftoning* 

Lapi'deous. adj. [ lapideus , Latin.] Stony; of the nature of 
done. 

There might fall down into the lapideons matter, before it 
was concreted into a ftone, fome fmall toad, which might 
remain there imprifoned, till the matter about it were con- 
denfed. Day on Creation■. 

Lapide'scence. n. f [ lapidefcoy Latin.] Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foffile, in fubterraneous cavi¬ 
ties, there are many to be found in Germany, N which are 
but the lapidefcencies , and putrefactive mutations, of hard 
bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errors , b. iii. c. 22. 

Lapide'scent. adj. [ lapidefcens , Latin.] Growing or turning 
to ftone. 

Lapidifica'tion. [ lapidification , French.] The a£l of form¬ 
ing ftones. 

Induration or lapidification of fubftances more foft, is an¬ 
other degree of condenfation. Bacon's Natural Hifiory . 

Lapidi'fick. adj. [lapidifique , French.] Forming ftones. 

The atoms of the lapidifick , as well as faline principle, be- 
ing regular, do concur in producing regular ftones. Grew. 

La'pidist. n.f. [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in ftones or 
gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, 
being exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to 
counterfeit it, the factitious ftores of chemifts in imitation 
being eafify deteCled by an ordinary lapidifi. Ray on Creation. 
LA'BIS. ri. f. [Latin.] A ftone. 

La'pis Lazuli. 

The lapis lazuli , or azure ftone^ is a copper ore, very 
compadt and hard, fo as to take a high polilh, and is work¬ 
ed into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, ufually of the fize of a man’s fift, of an elegant blue 
colour, beautifully variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a fhining gold colour: that of Afia and Africa is much 
fuperior to the Bohemian or German kind : it has been ufed 
in medicine, but the prefent praCtice takes no notice of it: 
to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. Hill. 

La'pper. n.f. [from lap .] 

1. One who wraps up. 

They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the ma¬ 
nor. Swift's Confideration on Two Bills . 

2. One who laps or licks. 

La'ppet. n. f. [diminutive of lap.] The parts of a head drefs 
that hang loofe. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 
lappets , and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 

LAPSE, n.f. [i lapfus , Latin.] 

1. Flow; fall; glide. 

Round I faw 

Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring dreams, Milton. 

Notions of the mind are prelerved in the memory, not- 
withftanding lapfe of time. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

2 . Petty error; fmall miftake. 

Thefe are petty errors and minor lapfes , not confiderably 
injurious unto truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 13. 

The weaknefs of human understanding all will confefs; 
yet the confidence of moft pra&ically difowns it; and it is 
eafier to perfuade them of it from others lapfes than their 
own> Glanvilie's Seep. c. 9. 

This feripture may be ufefully applied as a caution to 
guard againft thofe lapfes and failings, to which our infirmities 
daily expofe us. Rogers s Sermon. 

It hath been my conftant bufinefs to examine whether I 
could find the fmalleft lapfe in ftile or propriety through my 
whole collection, that I might fend it abroad as the moft 

finifhed piece. Swi ft- 

7. Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
prefent within four months, and a clergyman within ix, 
otherwife a devolution, or lapfe of right, happens. Ayhffe. 

To Lapse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To glide (lowly; to fall by degrees. . « 

This difpofition to fhorten our words, by retrenching the 
vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency to lapfe into, the bar¬ 
barity of thofe northern nations from whom we are de¬ 
fended, and whofe languages labour all under the fame de- 

Swift's Letter to the Lord Treqfurer. 

2 . To fail in any thing; to dip. 

I have ever narrified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity _ 

Would without lapfing fuffer. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is foVer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shake/. O/nibeltni. 

7 To flip by inadvertency or miftake. 

• 3 * Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Thcrfites, has 
lap fed into the burlefque chafer, and departed 
Venous air effential to an epick poem. Aid. Skater. 


L A R 

•* , , 

Let there be no wilful perveffibn of ahotkef’s meiV 
no fudden feizure of a lapj'ed fyllable to play upon it. ! 

3. To lofe the proper time. ’ mu ' 

Myfelf flood out; 

For which if I be lapfed in this place, 

I lhaU pay dear. Sttktfttarf, ’PteM, Jr,,u 

As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s htfZ 
the term of law, fo it may alfo be deferted by a lapfe bfV 

a T m f°nt iU t ge ' r r • ^Cffe' s p„ n l 

4. I o fall by the negligence of one proprietor to another. 

If the archbifhop fhall not fill it up within fix months en 

r $! ap f eS t0 f *- kinS ’ , r •, Ay W‘' s 

5. 10 fall from perfection, truth or faith. 

Once more I will renew 
His lapfed pow’rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton's Paradife Lo/l 
Indeed the charge feems deftgned as an artifice of diver- 
fion, a fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the naked- 
nefs of lapfed Adam. • Decay of Piety, 

All publick forms fuppofe it the moft principal, univerfi' 
and daily requ'rfite to the lapfing ftate of human corrupt 
tion. Decay of Piety , 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feveri- 
tres of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the ca¬ 
nons of Ancyra. Stillingfieet's Difc. on Romijh Idolatry 

La'pwing. n.f. [lap and wing.] A clamorous bird with Ion* 
vyings. 

Ah ! but I think him better than I fay. 

And yet would herein others eyes were worfe : 

Far from her neft the lapwing cries away ; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe. Shak. 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 

La'pwork. n.f [lap and work.] Work in which one part is 
interchangeably wrapped over the other. 

A bafket made of porcupine quills : the ground is a pack¬ 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of lap-work , the quills of porcupines, 
not fplit, but of the young ones intire; mixed with white 
and black in even and indented waves. Grew's Mufctam. 

La'rboard. n.f. 

The left-hand fide of a (hip, when you (land with your 
face to the head. Harm. 

Or when Ulyffes on the larboard fhunn’d 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Milton. 

Tack to the larboard, and ftand off to fea, 

Veer (larboard fea and land. Dryden. 

La'rceny. n.f [ larcin , Fr. latrccinium , Lat.] Petty theft. 
Thofe laws Would be very unjuft, that (hould chaflize 
murder and petty larceny with the fame punifhment. Speftat. 

Larch, n.f [Larix.] 

The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter’s pencil, as in 
the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter; the cones are 
fmall and oblong, and, for the moft part, have a fmall 
branch growing out of the top; thefe are produced at re¬ 
mote diftances from the male flowers, on the fame tree: 
the male flowers are, for the moft part, produced on the un¬ 
der fide of the branches, and, at their firft appearance, are 
very like fmall cones. MHhr< 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not lightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofing the 
fitters of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been 
turned into larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which 
(beds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 
p Q# Addfon on Italy. 

LARD. n.f. [ lardum , Latin; lard, French.] 

1. The greafe of fwine. 

So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 

As fuddenly as lard , fat thy lean beads. Donne, 

2. Bacon ; the fle(h of fwine. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

• And to the table fent the fmoaking lard; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, , n ., 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to reliffl wine. Dryden s Uvui. 

The facrifice they fped; 

Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next prepard 
T’ involve fine lean in cauls, and mend with lard. Vryda 

To Lard. v. a. [i larder , French; from the noun.] 

1. To fluff with bacon. Un 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryd. Horner. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel, 

Or garnilhes his lamb with fpitch-cockt eel. A S’ 

2. To fatten. . , 

Now Falftaff fweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. )a e Ji * 

Brave foldier, doth he lie 

Larding the plain. Shahfcan's r V• 

3. To mix with fomething elfe by way of improvement. 

I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery; an exaCt command, y a mlet. 

T rmnv feveral forts of realons. Shakef. Ham 


<n. 


Larded with many feveral forts 

l 


Let 




CAR 

Let no alien interpofe . 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epfom profe. ry e . 

He lards with flounfties his long haran D u , ^ 

Swearfng byheavem; the poets think this nothing;^ 

W ThTfimilhud^ nofborrowed of the Wrr houfe, but 
out of the fchool houfe. 4 /M* Schoolmajler 

Fleffl is ill kept in a room that is not cool; wherein 


Dorfet. 


King. 



a cool and wet larder .it will keep longer, 

So have I feen in larder dark, 

Of veal a lucid loin. 

Old age, 

Morole, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he dill abounds, the lefs content: 

His larder and his kitchen too obferves, 

And now, left he (hould want hereafter, ftarves. 

La'rderer. [larder.] One who has the charge of the larder 

LA'RDON. n.f [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE, adj. [large, French; largus , Latin.] 

1. Big; bulky. , _ . 

Charles II. a(ked me, What could be the reafon, that in 
mountainous countries the men were commonly larger , and 
yet the cattle of all forts fmaller. Temple. 

Great Theron fell, 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 
Warwick, Leicefter, #nd Buckingham, bear a large boned 
ffleep of the bed (hape and deeped ttaple. Mortimer's Hufb. 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former large peopling was an effe£l of the countries 
impoveriftiing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; -for it is 
large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and large. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 

Thou (halt drink of thy filler’s cup deep and large. Ezek. 

Vernal funs and fhowers 

Diffufe their warmed, largefi influence. Thomfons Autumn. 

4. Copious ; diffufe. 

Skippon gave a large teftimony under his hand, that they 
had carried themfelves with great civility. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I might be very large upon the importance and advan¬ 
tages of education, and, fay a great many things which have 
been faid before. Felton on the Clafficks. 

5. At Large. Without reftraint. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one fpeak 3t the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the ot^er, it will carry the voice 
farther than in the air at large. ™ Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalleft forms 
Reduc’d their (hapes immenfe ; and were at large , 

Though without number dill. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The children are bred up in their father’s way; or fo 
plentifully provided for, that they are left at large. Sprat. 

Your zeal becomes importunate ; 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 

Left it (hould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Add'if. 
At Large. Diffufely. 

Difcover more at large what caufe that was, 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large . Watts. 

La'rgely. adv. [from large. ] 

1. Widely; extenfively. 

2. Copioufly; diffufely. 

Where the author treats more largely , it will explain the 
fhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts's Imp. on the Mind. 
Liberally; bounteoufly. 

How he lives and eats : 

How largely gives ; how fplendidly he treats. Dryden. 

Thofe, who in warmer climes complain. 

From Phoebus’ rays they fuffer pain, 

Muft own, that pain is largely paid 
By gen’rous wines beneath the (hade* Swift. 

Abundantly. 

They their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely ; of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 
La'rgeness. n.f. [from large.] 

I. Bignefs; bulk. 

London excels any other city in the whole world, either 
in largenefs , or number of inhabitants* Sprat’s Sermons. 

Nor muft Bumaftus, his old honours lofe. 

In length and largenefs like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 


2 . Greatnefs ; elevation. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and aoteeable- 
nefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

■fc'Xtemion ; amplitude. 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of 
that offer, do iii more fparing terms acknowledge little 

Hooker , b. v. f 27. 


Dryden. 

Din. 


LAS 

The ample propofition that hope makes 
In ail defigns begun on earth below, r „ 

Falls in the promifed largenejs. Shakefp. lroil. and CrcJ 
Knowing bed the largenefs of my own heart toward my 
people’s good and juft contentment. King Charles. 

Shall grief contraa the largenefs of that heart. 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? Wa ter, 

Man as far tranfeends the beads in largenefs of defrre,- as 
dignity of nature and employment. G dnvilie's Apology. 

If the largenefs of a man's heart carry him beyond pru¬ 
dence, we may reckon it illuftrious weaknefs. L’EJlrange. 

4. Widenefs. . . 

Suppofing that the multitude and largenefs of rivets ought 

to continue as great as now; we can eaiily prove, that the 
extent of the ocean could be no lefs. Bentley s Sermons. 

La'rgess. n. f [largeffe, Fr.] A prefent; a gift j a bounty. 

Our coffers with too great a court. 

And liberal largefs, are grown fomewhat liaht. Shakefp. 
He left me; having affigned a value of about two thou¬ 
fand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows: for they 
give great largejfes where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis . 

A pardon to the captain, and a largefs 
Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their fur j. Deiiham . 

The paltry largefs too feverely watch’d. 

That no intruding guefts ufurp a (hare. Dryden's fuv. 
I am enamoured of Irus, whofe condition will not ad¬ 
mit of fuch largeffes. Addifon's■ Spectator. 

La'rgition. n.f. [largitio, Lat.] The a£t of giving. Din. 

LARK, n.f [Iapepce, Saxon; lerk, Danifh; lavrack , Scot- 
tifh.J A fmall (inging bird. 

It was the lark , the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 

Look up a height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Th’ example of the heav’nly larky 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cdwley. 

Mark how the lark and linnet fing ; 

With rival notes 
They drain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the fpring. 

La'rker. n.f [from lark.] A catcher of larks. 

La'rkspur. n.f. 

Its flower confifts of many diffimilar petals, with the up- 
permoft contracted, which ends in a tail, and receives an¬ 
other bifid petal, which alfo ends in a tail ; in the middle 
rifes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected 
into a head, and filled with feeds generally angular; Mider. 

La'rvated. adj. [ larvatus , Latin.] Malked. Din . 

La'rum. n. f. [from alarum or alarm.] 

1. Alarm; noife noting danger. 

Utter&rs of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard. 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time, 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fa. 

The peaking cornute her hufband dwelling in a continual 
larunt of jealoufy, comes to me in the inftant of our en¬ 
counter. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

How far off lie thefe armies ? 

—Within a mile and half. 

—Then fhall we hear their larum , and they ours. Shakef. 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as (he 
puts every one to ftand upon his guard, and have a continual 
larum bell in his ears. Howell’s Vocal Porejl . 

2. An inftrument that makes a noife at a certain houjr. 

Of this nature was that larum, which, though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of 
itfelf light a candle for him at any fet hour. Wilkins * 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have fet their ftomachs, like larums, to 
call on them fo t four or five. Locke on Education. 

The young iEneas all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the town. Dunciad. 

Lary'ngotomy. n.f [Xu.pvyfc and laryngotomie, Fr.] 

An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is divided 
to affift refpiration, during large tumours upon the upper 
parts ; as in a quinfey. Quincy. 

La'rynx. n.f [Aapu^g.] The upper part of the trachea, which 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx. Quincy. 

There are thirteen mufcles for the motion of the fiv? car 
tilages of the larynx . Derham Phyfico-Theology. 

Lasci vient. adj. [lafciviens, Lat.] Frolickfome; wantoning 

Lascivious, adj. [lafcivus, Latin.] Leud; lullful. S 

I11 what habit will you go along ? 

—Not like a woman; for I would°prevent 
1 he loofe encounters of tafeivious men, Sbake/parc. 

^ He on Eve 

Began to caft lafeivious eyes ; (he him 
. As wantonly repaid ; in lull they burn. Milton's Par. Loft. 

and N rf ftan<1 ^ a M th ,-‘i talk ofreafon philofophy, 
and thofe unanfwerable difficulties which, over their cuds, 

they pretend to have againft ehriftianity; perfuade but the 

covetous man not to deify his money, the lafeivious man to 

throw oft his leud amours, and all their giant-1,ke objeaions 

againft ehriftianity fhall prefently vanifti. South’s Sermons. 

2. Wanto^. 
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Wanton; foft; luxurious. 

Grim vifaged war hath Tooth’d his wrinkl’d front; 

And now, inftead of mounting barbed fteeds. 

To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lafcivious pleafmg of a lute. Shake/p. Rich. ill. 
Lasci'viousness; n.f [from lafcivious.] Wantonnefs; loofe- 
nefs. 

The reafon pretended by Auguftus was the lafcivioufnej y of 
his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface to Ovid . 

Lasciviously, adv . [from lafcivious.~\ Leudly ; wantonly; 
loofely. 

LASH. n.f. [The moft probable ‘etymology of this word feems 
to be that of Skinner, from fchlagen , Dutch, to ftrike; 
whence flajh and lajh.] 

1. A ftrolce. with any thing pliant and tough. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lajhes , and of dragging chains. Dryden’s An. 

Rous’d by the lajb of his own ftubborn tail, 

Our lion nOw will foreign foes affail. Dryden. 

2. The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut or 
blow. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, her lajh of film. 

Her waggoner a fmall grey-coated gnat. Shakefpeare. 

I obferved that your whip wanted a lajh to it. AddiJ'. Spedl. 
3; A leafh, or firing in which an animal is held ; a fnare: out 
of ufe. 

The farmer they leave iii the lajh. 

With Ioffes on every fide. TiiJfePs Hujbandry. 

4. A ftroke of fatire; a farcafm. 

The moral is a lajh at the vanity of arrogating that to 
ourfelves which fucceeds well. L’Ef range. 

To Lash, v . a . [from the noun.] 

I. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to fcourge. 

Lucagus to lajh his horfes bends. 

Prone to the wheeJs. Dryden. 

Lets whip thefe ftragglers o’er the Teas again, 

Lajl) hence thefe over-weening rags of France. Shakefp. 
Let men out of their way lajh on ever fo faft, they are 
hot at all the nearer their journey’s end. South’s Serm. 

He charg’d the flames, and thofe that difobey’d 
He lajh’d to duty with his lword of light. Dryden. 

And limping death, lajh’d on by fate. 

Comes up to fhOrten half our date. Dryden’s Horace. 

Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lajh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden’s Perf. 

Leaning on his lance he mounts his car. 

His fiery courfers lafing through the air. Garth’s Ovid. 
To move with a fudden fpring or jirk. 

The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows; 

He falls ; and lafing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd. 
To beat; to ftrike with a {harp found. 

The winds grow high. 

Impending tempefts charge the fky ; 

The lightning flies, the thunder roars. 

And big waves lajh the frighted {hoars. Prior. 

4. To fcourge with fatire. 

Could penfion’d Boileau lajh in honeft ftrain, 

Flatt’rers and bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign. Pope's Horace. 

5. To tie any thing down to the fide or malt of a {hip. 

To Lash. v. n. To ply the whip. 

They lajh aloud, each other they provoke. 

And lend their little fouls at every ftroke. Dryden's JEn . 

Gentle or {harp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lajh at vice. Dryden's Perf us. 

Wheels clalh with wheels, and bar the narrow ftreet; 
7'he lajhing whip refounds. Gay’s Trivia. 

Lasher. n.J\ [from laf.] One that whips or lafties. 

Lass. n.f. [from lad is formed laddefs , by contra&ion lafs. 
Hickes .] A girl j a maid; a young woman: ufed now only 
of mean girls. 

Now was the time for vig’rous lads to {how 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 

A goodly theatre* where rocks are round ' 

With reverend age, and lovely laffes crown’d. Waller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an honeft, 
downright, plain-dealing lafs it was. L Ef range. 

They fometimes an hafty kifs 
Steal from unwary lajfes ; they with fcorn, 

And neck reclin’d, refent. Philips. 

Latitude, n.f [IcJJitudo, Latin; lajftude, French.] Wean- 

nefs; fatigue. . . . . .. , 

Laff tude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water; for all lajftude is a kind of contufion and com- 
preflion of the parts ; and bathing and anointing give a re¬ 
laxation or emollition* Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Afiiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied fouls can 
bear without lajftude or diftemper. Glanville, Seep. 14. 

She lives and breeds in the air; for the largenels and 
lightneis of her wings and tail fuftain her without lajftude. 

0 More’s Antidote againjt Atheijm. 

fio not over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feizcd 
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Pope. 

Pope. 

Cowley. 


Aildifofl. 

Prior. 
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with i lajftude, and thereby be tempted to naufeate j 
gro\V tired. _ Watts’s Improvement of the- 

from mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran, ' ' 

And loft in lajftude lay all the man. Pope’s Qj p - 

Lajftude generally expreffes that wearinefs which pr Gc fl 
from a diftempered ftate* and not from exercife Whirl 
wants no remedy but reft: it proceeds from art iilcreafe df 
bulk, from a diminution of proper evacuation; or from ton 
great a confumptioh of the fluid neccflary to maintain the 1 
ipring of the folids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated lecretion 
_ of that juice, whereby the fibres are not fupplied. 
La'sslorn. n.f [laf and lorn.'] Forfaker*'by his miftrds. ^ 

Brown groves, 

Whofe fhadow the difmiiled batchelor loves 

r .® ein S'^ a „ . _ Sbapcjpcare's Tempejl, 

LAST. n.f. [latepr, Saxon; laetfte , Dutch.] 

1. Lateft; that which follows all the reft in time. 

I feel my end approach, and thus embrac’d. 

Am pleas’d to die ; but hear me fpeak my laf. Dryden 
Here, lajl of Britons, let your names bestead ; 

Are none, none living ? let me praife the dead. 

Wit not alone has fhone on.ages paft. 

But lights the prefent, and {hall warm the laf. 

2. Hindmoft ; which follows in order of place. 

3. Beyond which there is nd more. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell. 

Unhappy to the laf the kind releafing knell. 

The fwans, that on Cayfter often try’d 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung' their laf, and dy’d. Add'd. 

O ! may fam’d Brunfwick be the lajl, ' 

The laf, the happieft Britilh king. 

Whom thou {halt paint, or I {hall fing. 

But, while I take my laf adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor filed a tear. 

4. Next before the prefent, as laf week, 

5. Utmoft. 

Fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and pow’r ; their lajl endeavours bend 
T’ outlhine each other. Dryden s Lucretius. 

6. At Last. In conclufion ; at the end. 

Gad, a troop {hall overcome him: but he {hall overcome 
at the laf. Gen. xlix. 19. 

Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn’d about with ev’ry blaft. 

Grown old, and deftitute of oil, 

Ruft to a point, and fix at laf < Freind. 

j. The Last ; the end. 

All politicians chew on wifdom paft. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the lajl. p D p e , 

Last. adv. 

1. The laft time ; the*me next before the prefent. 

How long is’t now fmcclajl yourfelf and I 
Were in a mafk. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

When lajl I dy’d, and, dear ! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 

I can remember yet that I 

Something did fay, and fomething did beftow. Donne. 

2. In conclufion. 

Pleas’d with his idol, he commends, admires, 

Adores ; and laf, the thing ador’d defires. Dryden. 

To Last. v. n. [Iaeptan, Saxon,] To endure; to continue; 
to perfevere. 

All more lafing than beautiful. Sidney. 

1 thought it agreeable to my affe&ion to your grace, to 
prefix your name before the effays : for the Latin volume of 
them, being in the univerfal language, may laf rs long as 
books laf. Baan s EJJays • 

With feveral degrees of lafing, ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. Locke. 

Thefe are {landing marks of fa&s delivered by thofe who 
were eye-witnefles to them, and which were contrived with 
great wifdom to laf till time fhoiild be no more. Addifon. 
Last. n.f. [ljEyr, Saxon.] 

1. The mould on which {hoes are formed. 

The cobier is not to go beyond his laf. L’Ef range’s Fab. 
A cobler produced feveral new grins, having been ufed to 
t faces over his laf. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 1 74 * 

Should the big laf extend the Ihoe too wide. 

Each ftone would wrench th’ unwary ftep afide. Cay. 

2. [Last, German.] A load ; a certain weight or meafure. 
La'stery. n.f. A red colour. 

The balhful blood her fnowy cheeks did fpread, 

That her became as polilh’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman’s hand hath overlaid. 

With fair vermilion, or pure laf cry. Spenf. Fairy Al mn ‘ 

Lasta'ge. n.f [lefage, French; lafagic , Dutch; 

Saxon, a load.] 

1. Cuftom paid for freightage. 

2. The ballaft of a {hip- 
Lasting.- participial adj. [from laf.] 
l. Continuing ; durable. 
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Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and renders 
the body lefs durable and lafing. Ray on Creation. 

1. Of long continuance ; perpetual. 

White parents may have black children, as negroes fome¬ 
times have lafing white ones. Boyle on Colours. 

The grateful work is done, 

The feeds of difeord fow’d, the war begun : 

Frauds* fears and fury, have polfefs’d the ftate* 

And fix’d the caufes of a lafing hate. Drydeh’s An. 

A iinew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, and 
the memory of it leaves a lafing caution in the man, not to 
put the part quickly again to any robuft employment. Lockc. 
Lastingly, adv. [from lafing .] Perpetually. 

La'stingness. n.f. [from lafing.] Durablenefs; continuance. 
All more lafting than beautiful, but that the confideration 
of the exceeding lafingnefs made the eye believe it was ex¬ 
ceeding beautiful. Sidney. 

Confider the lafingnefs of the motions excited in the bot¬ 
tom of the eye by light. Newton’s Opticks-. 

La'stly. adv. [from lajl.] 

1. In the laft place. 

I will juftify the quarrel; fecondly, balance the forces ; 
and, lafly, propound variety of defigns for choice, but not 
advife the choice. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

2. In the conclufion ; at laft. 

LATCH, n.f [■ letfe , Dutch; Idccib, Italian.] A catch of a 
door moved by a firing, or a handle. 

The latch mov’d up. Gay's Paf orals. 

Then comes rofy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the latch. Smart. 

To Latch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father’s houfe : the door was 
only latched^ and, when he had the latch m his hand, he 
turned about his head to fee his purfuer. Locke. 

2 . To faften; to clofe, perhaps in this placet unlefs it rather 
fignifies to wafh from lather. 

But haft thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do ? Shakefp. 

La'tches. n.f 

Latches Or lafkets, in a {hip, are fmall lines like loops, fatten¬ 
ed by fewing into the bonnets and drablers of a {hip, in or¬ 
der to lace the bonnets to the courfes, or the drablers to 
the bonnets. Harris 

La'tchet. n.f [lacet, Fr.] The firing that fattens the ftioe.' 
There cometh one mightier than I, the latchet of whofe 
{hoes I am not worthy to unloofe. Mark i. j. 

LATE. adj. [Iter, Saxon; laet, Dutch.] 

1. Contrary to early; flow; tardy; long delayed. 

My hatting days flie on with full career. 

But my late fpring no bud nor bloft'om Iheweth. Milton. 

Juft was the vengeance, and to latef days 
Shall long pofterity fefound thy praife. P 0 p e ’s Ody/Tey 

2. Laft m any place, office, or chara&er. 

All the difference between the late fervants, and thofe who 
ftaid in the family, was, that thofe latter were finer <r en tle- 

™; n - Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 107. 

3. I he deceafed ; as the works of the late Mr. Pope. 

4. Far in the day or night. v 

Late. adv. 

1. After long delays; after a long timfe, 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too foon, 

Ana hath bereft thee of thy life too h.U. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Second Silvius after thefe appears* 

Silvius iEneas, for thy name he bea’rs * 

For arms and juftice equally renown’d,’ 

Who late reftor’d in Alba {hall be crown’d. Dryd. JEn. 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of ftate, 

When mortals fearch too foon, and fear too late. Dryden 
I he later \t is before any one comes to have thefe ideas, the 
later alfo wUl tt be before he come S to thofe maxims. 12. 
r, . . 1 mi g ht have fpar’d his life, 

». In “r Lfon“° ^ W Mother. 

3 - Lately; not long ago. 7 **" f Nat - 

They arrived in that pleafant ifle. 

Men h,! CC ?!f ! ^ kft hcr ° ther knl § h L Fairy 
fteady regulator^ ^ Ufe ° f * as a ^ 

« . r . . ? ke g 0< 3 tlefs with indulgent cares, 

P fcc| a ! joys, the late transform’d repairs nj r 

„ From frefh paftures, and the dewy fidd P ^ 

W/irfrr V><a»*;-L> _ i * ^ 


me aewy heJcL 

witte S h Tt retl , ,m > and found them throng 

Far in the £ y t n^ln ““ ^ im P rifon ’ d 
That you djfcftf ere vvent to bed, 


Pope. 
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—Sir, we were caroufing till the fecond cock. 

Late the nocturnal facrifice begun, 

Nor ended, till the next returning fun. Dryden s Ain* 
La'ted. adj. [from late.] Belated ; furprifed by the night. 

I am fo lated in the world, that I 
Have loft my way for ever. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra - 

The weft glimmers with feme ftreaks of day : 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. . Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

La'tely. adv. [from late.] Not long ago. 

Paul found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately come front 
Italy. Adis xviii. i 

. La ; ten t ess. n.f. [from to.] Time far advanced. 

Latenefs in life might be improper to begin the world with. 

Swift to Gay . 

La'tentt. adj. [latens , Latin.] Hidden; concealed; fecret. 

If we look into its retired movements, and more lecret 
latent fprings, we may thefe trace out a fteady hand pro¬ 
ducing good out of evil. Woodward’s Natural Hifcry. 

Who drinks, alas ! but to forget; nor fees. 

That melancholy floth, fevere difeafe, 
a/ r r 1 ‘nterrupted thougnt* 

Prior. 


J - J - ~ - 7 

Mem’ry confus'd, and interrupted thought. 

Death’s harbingers lie latent in the draught. 

What were Wood’s vifible cofts I know not, and what 

Swift; 


** littL wut VV UVJU O V111U1C S~\JllZ> X 

were his latent is varioufly conjeffured; 

LA'TERAL. adj. [ lateral, French ; latera, I >atin.] 

1. Growing out on the fide ; belonging to the fide. 

Why may they not fpread their lateral branches till their 
diftance from the centre of gravity deprefs them. Ray. 

T he fmalleft veffels, which carry the blood by lateral 
branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or ferum, the dia¬ 
meters of which lateral branches are lefs than the diameters 
of the blood-veffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Placed, of adfing in a direction perpendicular to a horizontal 
line. 

Forth rhfti the levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife. 

Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. x. 

LA diftinafides Y ‘ *’ f% [fr ° m lateraL] The quaIity of havin 5 

We may reafonably conclude a right and left laterality in 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Browns Vulgar Errours . 
Lateraley. n.f [from lateral.] By the fide; fide-wife. 

I he days are fet laterally againft the columns of the golden 
num er. Holder on Time „ 

r f v ‘ U#* andpeayb, Saxon.] Somewhat late. 
LATH, n.f [htra Saxon; late, latte, French.] A final! W 
piece of wood ufed to fupport the tiles of houfes 

With dagger of lath. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night . 

houS n7 h r T 3 " d ° rp u ln ^7 ufe in the count iy to trim theh: 
houfe ; binding it with a lath or flick, and fetting it again* 

“T* 1 ; , fL Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N°. 2Q. 

Laths are made of heart of oak, for outf.de work, as tiling- 

la n thihl a,fterI, ’ Si andoflir inF.de plaiftering and pantiff 

-Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifesi 
w.u i • r j r ■* “ e g°d who frights away, 

Vith his lath fword, the thieves and birds of prey. Dryd 
To Lath. v.a. [latter , Fr. from the noun.J To fit up wdth laths' 
fid^ ^ kl l> C ° nfiftS ° f 3n ° aken fram e, to/W on every 

IcflJhtj £CrerS W ° rk 15 commoni y d ^T*e^Sre 

Lath « c t - Mortimer’s Hufbandrv . 

fuppofe from sflmJJJporJ IJuftTmajJ jjj vfjtris 

for that tything; 'and ^the -tti feiLd^th^aulha^ff- 

l 1, then ih c 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on tiirhPrl in 
wood, are the effe£k of mh.v r i°, n turrteCk veffels of 

c 1 Lhufe water pure, 

huch as will lather cold with foan „ 

To La'ther. v. a. To cover with foam xf Bayard. 

La'ther. n.f. [from !he verb.] A foam Id J anti / oa F- 
T by b - Catin S foa P with v/atfr. ft ° h ° made com - 

of th^ldkomanf" J ° r f P okM in the language 

'SSXSgfK r “* 

Englilh into Latin b > r fch ool-boys, who turn 

%r . 

15 D ’ T , A J ch ™- 

J La'tiN'Ism. 
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JjA^tinism. [Latinifme , French ; latinifmus, tow Latin.] A 
Latin idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made life of frequent tranfpofitions, Latinifms , 
antiquated words and phrafes, that he might the better de¬ 
viate from vulgar and ordinary eXpreffions. Addifin’s Renn 

La'tinist. n.f. [from Latin.'] One (killed in Latin* 

L'Ati a nitY i n.f [Latinite, French; latiniiaSy Latin.] Purity 
of Latin (file ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, nothing 
in Latmity could be hard to him. Demus’s Letters. 

To La'tinize. [Latinifer, French; from Latin.] fto ufe 
words or phrafes borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I latinize too much. Dryd* 

He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and phrafes that 
are latinized, fcholaftick, and hard to be underftood. Watts. 
Latish. adj. [from to.] Somewhat late. 

Latiro'strous. adj. [ latus and rojlrwny Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their heads the 
eyes are placed at fome diftance ; in latirojlrous and flat-billed 
birds they are more laterally feated. Brown s Vulg. Err ours. 
La'titancy. n.f. [from latitans, Latin.] Delitefcence; the 
(late of lying hid. ... 

In vipc-rs (he has abridged their malignity by their fecemon 
or latitancy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours y b. iii. c. 16. 

La'titant. adj. [ latitans, Latin.] Delitefcent; concealed; 
lying hid. 

This is evident in fnakes and lizzards, latitant many 
months in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co- 
toious humidity, do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the fmall latitant bubbles of air to difclofe them- 
felves and break. Boy e. 

It muft be fome other fubftance latitant in the fluid mat¬ 
ter, and really diftinguifhable from it. More. 

Latita'tion. n.f. [from latitOy Latin.] The date of lying 

concealed. , _ . _ 

Latitude, n.f. [latitude, French; latitude, Latin.] 

J. Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal dime«fions the ihorter 
axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exact quadrat, or the long fquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though a muft prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the lantude above 
one third part. AnhteOure. 

2 . Room; fpace; extent. . „ j* ^ 

There is a difference of degrees in men s underftandings, to 
fo great a latitude, that one may affirm, that there is a greater 
difference between fome men and others, than between fome 

men and beafts. . , f ° C .fj 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the 

equator to either pole. 

a A particular degree, reckoned from the equator. 

* Another effedfc the Alps have on Geneva is, that the fun 
here rifes later and fets fooner than it does to other places of 
the fame latitude. ^ddifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

r Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax interpretation. 

5 In fuch latitudes of fenfe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign latitude of the do£hmc of good¬ 
will, and cuts afunder all thofe hard, pinching cords. South. 

6. Freedom from fettled rules ; laxity. 

In human ablions there are no degrees, and precife na¬ 
tural limits defcribed, but a latitude is indulged. < Taylor. 

I took this kind of verfe, which allows more laUtu ^*" 
any other. 

7< EX X i tufbi 0 op of Ratilbon, for his great learning, and 
latitude of knowledge, firnamed Magnus; befides dw.mty, 

iVlatne Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

* I nrSend not to treat of them in their full latitude ; it fuf- 
fices toftrew how the mind receives them, from fenfat.o^ 

and reflexion. TUitudinaire , French; latitudina- 

^Lathudinfriau love will be expenfive, 

LaTrant. adj. [ latrans, Latin.] Barking. 

Thy care be firft the various gifts to trace, 

proftrations, fupplications, JgW 

L \Tten. n.f [let on, French ; latoen, Dutch 5 \lattwn , e • ] 

To make lamp-black, take a toic ffrowet h black 

under the bottom of a latten bafon, , t> p eac ham. 
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prablice in the fuperlative lat eft. When the thing of which 
the companion is made is mentioned, we ufe later ; as, this 
fruit is later than the ref ; but latter when no companion ia 
expreffed ; as, thofe are latter fruits. 

- - Volet ufus 

Tfhiem penes arbitrium ejl, & vis, & norma loquendi.] 

i. Happening after fomething elfe. 

2* Modern; lately done or paft. 

Hath not navigation difeovered, in thefe latter ages, whole 
nations at the bay of Soldania. Lode. 

3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difference between reafon and revelation, and in what 
fenfe the latter is fuperior. Watts. 

La'tterly. adv. [from latter.] Of late; in the laft part of 
life : a low word lately hatched. 

LATTICE, n. f [lattisy French; by Junius written lettice, 
and derived from lerc ljien, a hindring iron, or iron flop; by 
Skinner imagined to be derived from latte , Dutch, a lath, or 
to be corrupted from nettice or network: I have fometimes 
derived it from let and eye ; leteyes, that which lets the eye, 

It may be deduced from laterculus.] A reticulated window; 
a window made with (licks or irons crofting each other at 
fmall diftances. * 

My good window of lattice fare thee well; thy cafcment 
I need not open, I look through thee. Shakefpeare. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattefs. Jndg. v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower get. 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies : 

Thou (halt not peep through lattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colleftions to difeern. Donne. 

The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 

Dappling the walk with light and (hade. 

Like lattice windows, give the fpy 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleavclani 

To La'ttice. v. a. [from the noun.] To decuffate; to mark 
with crofs parts like a lattice. 

Lava'tlon. n.f [lavatio, Latin.] The acl of waffling. 

Such filthy (luff was by loofe lewd varlets fung before the 
chariot on the folemn day of her lavation. Haketvill. 

La'vatory. n.f [from lavo, Latin.] A wa(h; fomething in 
which parts difeafed are waffled. 

Lavatories , to wafli the temples, hands, wrifts, and jugu¬ 
lars, do potently profligate, and keep off the venom, Harvey, 
LAUD. n. f., [laics, Latin.] 

1. Praife; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O gueft, great laud and praife^were mine, 
Reply’d the fwain, for fpotlefs faith divine.: 

If, after focial rites, and gifts bellow’d, 

I (lain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’s Odyjpy, 

2. That part of divine worffiip which confifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we fay daily, 
of laud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the lauds make up a very great 
part of it. Government of the Tongue. 

To Laud. v. a. [laudo , Latin.] To praife; to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having considered 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the itars 
which thou haft ordained, with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley s Sermons, 
La'udable. adj. [laudabilisy Latin.] 

I. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

I’m'in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; but to do good, fometime ^ 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Shakefpeare s Macbetb. 

Affeaation endeavours to correa natural deeds, and h 
always the laudable aim of pleaiing, though it always 

H Good bloodtanT a due projedile motion or circ^n. 

are^eceffary to convert the aliment rm £**££ 

LioDAWENESS. n.f. {laudai Mr.] Praifc-worfiin^ 
La'udably. adv. [from laudable.] In a mann 

Pr Obfolete words may be laudaUy revive^ 
are founding or fignificant. Dryden s f i A fo- 

La'udanum! n.f. [A cant word, from laudo, Laun.j 

porifick tin&ure. 

To Lave. v. a. [lavo, Latin.] 

1. To wadi; to bathe. 

Unfafe, that we muft latte our . ho "° u ?‘ , Macbeth. 

In thefe fo flatting dreams. Shakefpea,e s Ma 

But as I rofe out of the laving ” ream ’, 

Heav’h open’d her eternal doois, from vy 
The fpirit defeended on me like a do\ . , 

ibawssS 

2. [Lcvct, French.] To throw, up; to lade, fhoug h 





LAll 

Though hills were fet on hills, 

relicts*- 

Some (lew their oars, or (lop the leaky Tides, 

Another bolder yet the yard beftndes, 

And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour laves . 

Th’ intruding feas, and waves eje£ls on waves. y 
rp 0 Lave. v. n. I'o wa(h himfelf; to bathe. 

In her chafte current oft the goddefs laves. 

And with celeflial tears augments the waves. _ * °P ' 

To Lave'er. v. n. To change the diredion often in a courfe. 
How eafy ’tis when deftiny proves kind, 

With full-fpread fails to run before the wind : 

But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveermg go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d, and (kilful too* Dryden. 

LAV It N is one of4« verticillate plants, ,whofe flower confifts of 
one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, (landing up¬ 
right, is roundifh, and, for the mod part, bifid ; but the un¬ 
der lin is cut into three fegments, which are almoft equal . 
thefe flowers are difpofed in whorles, and are colleaed into 
ii (lender fpike upon the top of the ftalks. . 

The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick fmell 
and fade, and is famous as a cephalick, nervous, and ute¬ 
rine medicine. Hill s Matei ia Medica * 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the pleafures of that paradife: 

The wholefome fage, and lavender dill grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes* Spenfcr. 
La'ver. n.f [lavoir , French; from to.] A waffling veflel. 

Let vis go find the body where it lies 
Soak’d in his enemies blood, and from the dream 
With lovers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wafli off 
The clodded gore. Milton’s Agonifes,. 1 . 1727. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 

In nedlar’d lovers ftrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 

Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r J 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, V 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope’s Odyffey. 3 

To LAUGH, v. n. [JjlaJpan, Saxon; lachen, German and 
Dutch; lach, Scotti(h.] 

1. To make that noife which fudden merriment excites. 

You faw my mailer wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
There’s one did laugh in’s deep, and one cried, Mur- 
ther ! 

They wak’d each other. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

At this fufty duff 

The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling, 

From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 
Laughing cauleth a continued expulfion of the breath with 
the loud noife, which maketh the interjection of laughing, 
fhaking of the bread and Tides, running of the eyes with 
water, if it be violent. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, favourable, pleafant, or fertile. 

Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may laugh again. 

And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 
You do it her. Shakefpeare’s Hetiry VI. p. i. 

Then laughs the childifli year with flowrets crown’d. Dry . 
The plenteous board, high-heap’d with cates divine. 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 

3. To Laugh at. To treat with contempt; to ridicule. 

Prefently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-done daily; make thine epitaph, 

That death in me at others lives may laugh. Shakefp. 
’Twere better for you, if ’twere not known in council ; 
you’ll be laugh’d at. Shakefp. Merry Wives of'Wind/or. 

The didolute and abandoned, before they are aware of 
it, are often betrayed to laugh at themfelves, and upon re¬ 
flection find, that they are merry at their own expeneb. 

Addifin’s Freeholder , N \ 45. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To Laugh, v. a. To deride; to fcorn. 

Be bloody, bold and refolute ; laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A wicked foul (hall make him to be laughed to fcorn of his 
enemies* Eccluf. vi. 4. 

Laugh, n.f [from the verb.] The convulfion caufed by mer¬ 
riment ; an inarticulate exprefiion of fudden merriment. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then hid in (hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh, to fee me fearch around, 

, And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope’s Spring. 
Laughable, adj. [from laugh.] Such as may properly excite 
kuighter. *> 1 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time; 


L A !■■■■ ... 

Softie that will evermore peep through their eye, 

And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpcSi, 

That thev’ll not (how their teeth in Way of fmile. 

Though Neftor fwear the jed be laughable. Shakejpedre • 
Cafaubon confefl'es his author Perfius was not good at 
turning things into a pleafant ridicule; or, nv other words, 
that he was not a laughable writer. Dryden s JuvenaU 

La'ugher. n.f [from laugh.] A man fondof merriment 

I am a common laugher. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Some fober men cannot he of the general opinion, but me 

laughers are much the majority. to P e - 

La'u6h1nglv. adv. [from laugh,ng.] In a merry way; mer- 

La'ughincstock. n.f [laugh and. flock-l A butt; an objeeft 

of ridicule. , r 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughingflock of fortune’s mockene. SpenJ. Fa. Jti. 
Pray you let us not be laughingftoch to other mens hu¬ 
mours. Shakefpeare’s Merry Writes op Wmdfor. 

Supine credulous frailty expofes a man to be both a prey 

and laughiilgftock at once. L LJlrange s Fables. 

La'ughter. n.f [from laUgh.] Convuliive merriment; an 
inarticulate expredion of fudden merriment. 

To be word. 

The lowed, mod dejeaed thing of fortune* 

Stands dill in efperance; lives not in fear. 

The lamentable change is from the bed. 

The word returns to laughter. Shakefpeare ’5 King Leari 

The aa of laughter , which is a fweet contraaion of the 
muffles of the face, and a pleafant agitation of the vocal 
organs, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the junf- 
diaion of ourfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vn. 

We find not that the laughter loving dame 
Mourn’d for Anchifes. Waller \ 

Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter. Prior * 

LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able to find no fa- 
tisfaaory etymology.] 

1. Prodigal; wafteful; indiffreetly liberal. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, J 

Laughs at his thrift; and lavifh of eXpence, t 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles* in his own defence. Dryd. 3 
The dame has been too lavijh of her feaft. 

And fed him till he loaths. Rowe's Jane Shore * 

2. Scattered in wade ; profufe. 

3. Wild; unreftrained. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof* 

Confronted him, 

Curbing his lavijh fpirit. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

To Lavish, v. a. [from the adjeaive.] To fcatter with pro- 
fufion. 

Should we thus lead them to a field of (laughter, 

Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay. 

We lavijh’d at our deaths the blood of thoufands. Addif 
La'visher. n.f. [from lavifj.] A prodigal; a profufe mail. 
LaVishly. adv. [from lavijh .] Profufely ; prodigally. 

My father’s purpoffs have been miftodk ; 

And fome about him have too lavijhly 
W refted his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV, 
Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. 
And lavijhly perfumes the fields around. Dryden . 

Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo¬ 
derately bellowed, it chears and revives ; but if too lavijhly , 
overcharges and depreffes him. Pope * 

La'vishness. 5 n ' f ’ [ from Iwfi -] Prodigality; profufion, 

Firft got with guile, and then preferv’d with dread, 

And after fpent with pride and lavijhnefs. Fairy ghieen. 
To Launch, v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from lance , be- 
cauff a (hip is puflied into water with great force.] 

1. To force into the fea. 

Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught'. Luke v. .f. 

So fhort a (lay prevails ; 

He foons equips the (hip, fupplies the fails, 

And gives the word to launch. Drydert. 

For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
He who would launch farther into the ocean* may confult 

^ hear - , . Locke. 

2 . 1 o rove at large ; to expatiate. 

From hence that gen’ral care and ftudy fprino-s* 

That launching and progreflion of the mind. & Davies . 

Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace. Locke * 
Li our^ language Spenier has not contented himfelf with 
111s fubmiflive manner of imitation : he launches out into very 
dowry paths, which dill condubl him into one great road. 

tj Prior’s Preface to Solomon. 

He had not a&ed in the chafer of a fuppliant, if he 
had launched out into a long oration. Broome’s Odyffey . 

I have launched out of my fubjebt on this article. Arbuth. 

T* 



























































































































































































































































































law 


Lanch. V. <t, 

*• Lo p fh to Tea. 

All art is ufcd to (ink epifcopacy, and launch prelbyterv, 
m England King Charles. 

With ffays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fliip, 

And roll’d oil leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pope. 

2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, for diftincTon fake, 
might better be written lanch. 

^ The King of Heav’n, obfcilre on high, 

Lar d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming fellow ftrook. Dryd. 

Laund. n.f. [lande, French; lawn, Welfh.] Lawn a plain 
extended between woods. Hamner. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll fhroud ourfelves, 
For through this laund anon the deer will come; 

And in this covert will we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakeft. Henry VI. 

LaAjndress. n.f. [ lavandiere , French: Skinner imagines that 
lavanderejfe may have been the old word.] A woman whofe 
employment is to wafh cloaths. 

The countefs of Richmond would often fay, On condition 
the princes of Chriftendom would march againft the Turks, {he 
would willingly attend them, and be their laundrefs. Camden. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly ; carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet mead. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The laundrefs muft be fure to tear her fmocks in the wafti- 
ing, and yet wafh them but half. Swift. 

La'undry. n.f. [as if lavanderie.] 

t. The room in which clothes are wafhed. 

The affairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
they concern the liable, dairy, the pantry, or laundry. Swift 

2. The a£t or ftate of waffling. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in laundry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

LAVO'LTA. n. ft [la volte, French.] An old dance, in which 
was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. 

I cannot flng. 

Nor heel the high lavolt ; nor fweeten talk ; 

Nor play at fubtle games. Shakef. Troilus and Crefftda. 

La'ureate. adj. [laureatus , Lat.] Decked or inverted with a 
laurel. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To ftrew the laureate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate fon reclines. Dunciad. 

Laurea'tion. n.f. [from laureate.] It denotes, in the Scot- 
tifh univerfities, the acf or ftate of having degrees conferred, 

. as they have in fome of them a flowery crown, in imita¬ 
tion of laurel among the antients. 

LA'UREL. n.f. [laurus, Lat. laurier , French.] A tree, called 
alfo the cherry bay. 

It hath broad thick fhining ever-green leaves, fomewhat 
like thofe of the bay tree; the cup of the flower is hollow, 
and funnel-fhaped, fpreading open at the top, and is divided 
into five parts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, having many ftamina in the centre ; 
the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced 
in bunches, and the ftone is longer and narrower than that 
of the cherry. Miller. 

The laurus or laurel of the antients is affirmed by natura- 
lifts to be what we call the bay tree. Ainfworth. 

The laurel , meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

The laurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide branches, 
will rife to a large tree. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

La'ureled. adj.[hom laurel.] Crowned or decorated with laurel. 
Hear’ft thou the news ? my friend ! th’ e^prefs is come 
With laurelSd letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree ; 

Or in fair feries laurel! d bards be fhown 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope . 

LAW. n.f [laja, Saxon; hi, French; lawgh, Erfe.] 

1. A rule of adlion. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

2. A decree, edift, ftatute, or cuftom, publickly eftablifhed as 
a rule of juftice. 

He hath refilled law, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shake]. Corielanus. 

Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain; yield thee, thief. Shakefpeare. 
Our nation would not give laws to the Irifh, therefore 
now the Irifh gave laws to them. Davies on Ireland. 

One law is fplit into two. Baker Reftedl. on Learning. 

3. Judicial proceft. 

When every cafe in law is right. Shakef. King Lear. 

Who has a breaft lb pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law days, and in feflions fit, 

With meditations lawful, Shakefpeare s Othello . 



Swift. 


Waller* 
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Tom Touchy is a feilovv famous for taking the / 
every body : there is not one in the town where he li„„ rt ° f 
he has not fued at a quarter-feffibns; Addifon's Li* 2 ' 

4. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. J r e mtor. 

t In a rebellion; 

When what’s not meet, but what muft be, was law 
7 hen were they chofen. Shake [beare < r -? 

5 - An eftablifhed and conftant mode or procels ; a fixed ***** 
refpondence of caufe and effeift. cor ~ 

I dy’d, whilft in the womb he flay’d. 

Attending Nature’s law. Shake [beards CvmbA 

La'wful. adj. [law and full.] Agreeably to law • conl^* 
able to law; allowed legal by law; legitimate. 5 ° rm " 
It is not lawful for thee to have her. M at • 

, Glofter’s baftard fon was kinder to his father tharT* 4 ‘ 
daughters, got ’tween the lawful fheets. Shake! 

La'wfuuy. adv. [fromlawful.] Legally; agreeably to W 
This bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

ApounJofflelh. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

Though it be not againft Arid juftice for a man to d * 
thofe things which he might btherwife lawfully do, albeit hi! 
neighbour doth take occafion from thence to conceive in h; 
mind a falfe belief, yet Chriftian charity will, in many cafe S S 
reftrain a man. South's Sermon 

1 may be allowed to tell your Jordfhip, the kina 0 f poct * 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfd/v von 
may exercife it. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

L Hw FULNESS ‘ tfr ° m laW f ul } Le S alit ^ allowance of 

I think it were an error to fpeak further, till I may f ee 
fome found foundation laid of the lawfulnefs of the adion. 

Bacon's Holy War 

Lawgiver, n.f [law and giver.] Legiflator; one that makes 
laws. 

Solomon we efteem as the lawgiver of our nation. Bacon 
A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although one docs 
not know the reafon of the lawgivers. 

L'awgiving. adj. [law and giving.] Legifiative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam’d for taming brutes. 

And raifing cities with their charming lutes. 

La'wless. adj. [from law.] 

1. Unreftrained by any law; not fubjedl to law. 

The neceflity of war, which among human a&ions is the 
moft lawlefs , hath fome kind of affinity with the neceflity of 
law. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

The lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meffage to regard, 

Muft be compell’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage beafts, 

But men as laivlefs , and as wild as they. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in open air. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he. 

They own’d a laivlefs favage liberty, 

Like that our painted anceftors fo priz’d, 

Ere empire’s arts their breafts had civiliz’d. 

He Meteor-like, flames lawlefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy’d. Pope. 

2. Contrary to law; illegal. 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 

He needs no indirect nor lawlefs courfe 

To cut off thofe that have offended him. Shakef. .£. 111 . 

We cite our faults, 

That they may hold excus’d our lawlefs lives. Shakefp. 

Thou the firft, lay down thy laivlefs claim ; 

Thou of my blood who bear’ft the Julian name. Dryhen. 

La'wlesly. adv. [from lawlefs.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not ufe a woman lawlefy. Shakefpeare. 

La'wmaker. n.f. [law and maker.] Legiflator; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift fhould ad¬ 
mit no lawmakers but the evangelifts. Hooker, b. iii. 

Lawn. n.f. [land, Danifh; lawn, Welfh; lande, French.] 

1. An open fpace between woods, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks. 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d. Lof. 

His mountains were in a few years {haded with young 
trees, that gradually {hot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
refts, intermixed with walks, and lawns, and gardens. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 58- 

Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grifly forms {hoot o’er the lawns of hell. rope- 

Interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arife that fihun each other’s {hades. Pope. 

2. [Linon, French.] Fine linen, remarkable for being ufed in 

the fleeves of biihops. 

Should’ft thou bleed, 


Rofcommon. 
Dryd. Mn. 

Dryden. 


To flop the wounds my fineft lawn I’d tear, 
Wafh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. 


Prior- 

Fro® 




L A Y 


Pope * 


From high life high characters are drawn, 

A faint ill crape is twice a faint in lawn. _ 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire . 

The duties by the lawn rob’d prelate pay d, 

And the laft .words, that duft to duft convey d . 

U'WSUIT. n.f. [law and/«V.J A procefs in law ; a litiga- 


The eivinv the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
lawfwtsmA wrangles ; his neceffary attendance on the courts 
of fuftice would leave his people without a fpirltud guide. 

Law'yer. n. f. [from law.] Profeflbr of law; advocate s 

like the breath of an unfeed lawyer, you gave me no¬ 
thing for it. Shakefpeare'sKing Lear. 

Is the law evil, becaufe fome lawyers in their office fwerve 
from it ? . Mitgift. 

I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
between the fpeculative and reverend difeourfes of phi- 
’ 1 j--.- c Bacon's Holy War. 


term 


Swift. 


U-Alil) -- 1 . 

lofophers, and the writings of lawyers. 

The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes. 

When the defendant’s council rofe ; 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 

With impudence own’d all the fact. 

Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin.] 

1. Locfe; not confined; not clofely joined. 

Inhabit lax, ye pow’rs of heav’n ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound with 
ftrata of ftone, fuffer much more than thofe which confift of 
gravel, and the like laxer matter, which more eafily give 
wa y. Woodward. 

2 . V ague; not rigidly exaft. 

Dialogues were only lax and moral difeourfes. Baker. 

3. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently to ftool; laxative 

medicines are fuch as promote that difpofition. Quincy. 

4. Slack ; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themfelves, though their 
outward ear be ftopt by the lax membrane to all founds that 
come that way. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Lax. n.f. A loofenefs ; a diarrhoea. Ditt. 

Laxa'tion. n.f [laxatio, Latin.] 

The a& of loofening or flackening. 


1. 



O O 

2. The ftate of being loofened or flackened. 

La'xative. adj. [laxatif, French; laxo, Latin.] Having the 
power to eale coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itfelf; the 
powder of fome loadftones in this doth rather conftipate and 
bind, than purge and loofen the belly. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The oil in wax is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

La'xative. n.f A medicine flightly purgative; a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without ftimulation. 

Nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. Dryd. 

La'xativeness. n. f. [laxative.] Power of eafing coftivenefs. 

La'xity. n.f [ laxitas, Latin.] 

1. Not compreflion ; not clofe cohefion. 

The former caufes could never beget whirlpools in a chaos 
of fo great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion. , 

3. Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any laxity, it is in the fame way with 
iron unprepared, which will difturb fome bodies, and work 
by purge and vomit. Brown's Vulgar E rrours. 

4. Slacknefs ; contrariety to tenfion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in its parts 
which a final 1 force can alter, lb as to increafe its length be¬ 
yond what is natural. 'Quincy. 

In confideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are fub - 
iea to relapfe. ‘ Wifeman's Surgery. 

5. Opennefs ; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a candle, and 
bv little and little remove it further oft', and there is upon 
the paper fome part of that which I fee in the candle, and it 
grows ftill Ids and lefs as I remove ; fo that if I would 
tiult my fenfe, I Ihould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in die candle, though infeebled by the laxity of 
the channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

ftfvenefs L ‘ lXltyi nottenflon J not precifion; not co- 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
litc that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretched ; other-, 
vviic the laxnejs ot that membrane will certainly dead and 

lir&sit. ✓*>* 

O [ wou,d th e quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw ftiort breath to day, 

tV 1 * 1 an !? Hari 7 Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV 

He was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch time as he 
h embaffador at Ccnftantinopk. KnolleCs Ujfi. fiZ tuhI 


LAY 

When Ahab had Heard thofe words he failed, and lay in 
fackcioth. . I Kings xxi. 271 

I try’d whatever in the Godhead lay. Dryden. 

He rode to roiize the prey; 

That (haded by the fern in harbour lay. 

And thence diflodged. Dryden s Knights Taie , 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the hrft flight 
at a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addifon. 

IIow could he have the retirednefs of the clbifter, to 
perform all thofe a&s of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his (boulders .? Francis Atterbury , 
The prefbyterians argued; that if the pretender fliould in¬ 
vade thofe parts where the numbers and eftates of the diffen- 
ters chiefly lay, they would fit ftill. Swifti 

To LAY. v. a. [lec 5 an, Saxon; leggen, Dutch.] 

I. To place along. ... 

Seek not to be judge* being not able to take away iniqui¬ 
ty, left at any time thou fear"the perfon of the mighty; and 
lay a ftumbling-block in the way of thy uprightnefs. Eccluf. 

2> To beat down corn or grafs; 

Another ill accident is laying of corn with great rains in 
harveft. Bacon's Natural Hijloryi 

Let no flieep there play, 

Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows lay. May's VirgiL 

3. To keep from rifing; to fettle; to ftill. 

I’ll ufe th’ advantage of my power; 

And lay the fummer’s duft with (bowers of blood. Shakef 
It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full of duft ; 
but an hour or two before a refreftiing fragrant fliower of 
rain had laid the duft. Ray on Creation. 

4. To fix deep. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon's Advt. to Villiers. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall; 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge; I perfuade myfelf; that the way I have* pur- 
fued lays thofe foundations furer. Locke . 

5. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again ; then he put If by again ; 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his fingers 
on it. Shakefpeare's Julius Cesjar . 

'Fhey fhall lay hands on the fick, and recover. Mark* 
They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no more but feparate 
and difentangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay 
them, when fo difentangled, in their due order. Locke , 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay. 

And on thy altars facrifices lay. Pope's Statius,, 

6. To bury; to interr. 

David fell on deep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
faw corruption. Adis xiii. 36. 

7. To ftation or place privily. 

Lay thee an ambufh for the city behind thee. Jof viii. 2* 
The wicked have laid a fnare for me. Pfal. 

Lay not wait, O ! wicked man, againft the dwelling of 
the righteous. p roVt xxiv# j- 

8. 7 o fpread on a furface. 

The colouring upon thofe maps fhould be laid on fo thin, 
as not to obfeure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 

9. To paint; to enamel. 

The pidures drawn in our minds are laid in fadino- co¬ 
lours ; and, if not fometimes refrelhed, vanifh and difap- 

10. 10 put into any ftate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to abufe, and 
lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacon 

II. 7 o calm ; to ftill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. B. Johnfom 
7 hus pafs d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Lame forth with pilgrim fteps in amice a re y. 

Who with her radiant finger ftill’d the^roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds and laid the winds. Milton, 
After a tempeft, when the winds are laid. 

The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Walhv 
I fear’d I fliould have found 
A tempeft in your foul, and came to lay it. Denham 

At once the wind was laid, the whifp’ring found 

to d ^ b > a ^ r !S earthquake rock’d the ground. Dryd 

12. l o prohibit a fpint to walk. fa 

7 he hufband found no charm to lay the cWll „ 

coat, but the rattling of a bladder with k L'Z 

13. i o fee on the table. L t J ir ' 

I laid meat unto them. T j r . 

“■ r «r4 

flowers are gone. blowers is m July, when the 

15. Towagerf Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

But fmee you will be mad, and fmee you may 
Sufpea my courage, if I ft ou)d not , J° 

The pawn I proffer (hall be full as good. Dryden's Virg. 

15 *• ' 16. To 














































































































































































































































































































































































































LAY 

s6. 7 *o r spoilt any thing-. 

The fparrow hath found an houfe, and the fwalloW a neft, 
for herfelf, where {he may lay her young. Pfal. lxxxiv. 3. 
I7. To exclude eggs. 

After the egg lay d, there is no further growth or nourifh- 
ment from the female* Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

A hen miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon 
it; me is infenfible of an intreafe or diminution in the num¬ 
ber of thofe (he lays. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 120. 

.18. To apply with violence* 

Lay fiege againft it, and build a fort againft it, and caft 
a mount againft it. Ezek. iv. 2. 

Never more {hall my torn mind be heal’d, 

Nor tafte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 

A dreadful band of gloomy cares furround me, 

And lay ftrong fiege to my diftrafted foul. Phillips, 

tq. To apply nearly. 

She layeth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands hold 
the diftaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 

It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than to go to 
the houfe of feafting; for that is the end of all men, and 
the living will lay it to his heart. Reel. vii. 2. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, being Juno’s 
darling bird, he had not the nightingale’s voice. L'Ejlrange. 

He that really lays thefe two things to heart, the extreme 
neceftity that he is in, and the fmall poflibility of help, will 
never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Duppa. 

20. To add; to conjoin. 

Wo unto them that lay field to field. Ifa. v. 8. 

21. To put in any ftate. 

Till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow ; we’re but ftubborn clay. Donne. 
It the finus lie diftant, lay it open firft, and cure that 
apertion before you divide that in ano. Wifeman's Surgery. 
The Wars for fome years have laid whole countries wafte. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 198. 

22. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Every breaft {he did with fpirit inflame. 

Yet ftill frefh projefts lay'd the grey-ey’d dame. Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fhaking Olym¬ 
pus y Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, coun¬ 
felling with the gods, laying plans for empires. Pope. 

Don Diego and we have laid it fo, that before the rope is 
well about thy neck, he will break in and cut thee down. Arbuth. 

23. To charge as a payment. 

A tax laid upon land feems hard to the landholder, be- 
caufe it is fo much money going out of his pocket. Locke. 

24. To impute; to charge. 

Preoccupied with what 

You rather muft do, that what you fhould do. 

Made you againft the grain to voice him conful, 

Lay the fault on us. Shakefpeare. 

How {hall this bloody deed be anfwered ? 

It will be laid to us, whofe providence 

Should have kept fliort, reftrain’d, and out of haunt, 

This mad young man. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge. Shake/. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God layeth not folly 
to them, " Job xx iv. 12. 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 

The writers of thofe times lay the dilgraces and ruins of 
their country upon the numbers and fiercenefs of thofe favage 
nations that invaded them. Temple. 

They lay want of invention to his charge; a capital 
cr i me> Dry den's JEneis. 

You reprefented it to the queen as wholly innocent of 
thofe crimes which were laid unjuftly to its charge. Dry den. 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones. . Locke. 
There was eagernefs on both {ides ; but this is far from 
laying a blot upon Luther. Afterbury. 

25. To impofe; to enjoin. 

The wearieft and moft loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we fear of death. Shakefp. Meaffor Mcaf. 
Thou {halt not be to him as an ufurer, neither {halt thou 
lay upon him uliiry. Exod. xx. 25. 

The Lord {hall lay the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
upon all the land. Deut. xi. 25. 

It feemed good to the Holy Ghoft, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden. 2 * 

WhUft you lay on your friend the favour, acquit him o 
the debt. . , , Wycherley. 

A prince who never difobey’d, 7 

Not when the moft fevere commands were laid, r 

Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh’d. Dryden. j 
You fee what obligation the profeflion of Chriftianity lays 
upon us to holinefs of life. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Thefe words were not fpoken to Adam ; neither, indeed, 
was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a pumlh- 
meat laid upon Eve. oc 


Pop. 


- J VII 

Ifa. xxvi. 5. 
Dryden's JEn. 


Drydi 


ten. 


LAY 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays. 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. 

26 . To exhibit; to offer. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver anv 
to die, before that he which is accufed have the 
lace to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf rnn * 
mg the crime laid againft him. cern ' 

Till he lays his indiftment in fome certain country**™ 
not think ourfelves bound to anfwer an indefinite charae! d0 

27. To throw by violence. At *‘ riur ^ 

He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the lofiv ^ 

he layeth it low, even to the ground. cr hpty 

Brave Creneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 

The viftor Coeneus was by Turnus {lain. 

He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 
Achates us’d to bear; the leaders firft 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d. 

28. To place in comparifoil. 

Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangerous 

thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no 
comparifon. ^ . . 

29. To Lay apart. To rejeft; to put away. 

Lay apart all filthinefs. J ames 2J> 

30. To Lay aftde. To put away ; not to retain. 

Let us lay aftde every weight, and the fin which doth fo 
eafily befet us. ffeb. xii. 1. 

Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 

But lay aftde the greatnefs of your crown. Waller. 

Rofcommon firft, then Mulgrave rofe, like light; 

The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid aftde , 

Inform’d by them, we need no foreign guide. Granville. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas which, after imprinting, have difappeared, or have been 
laid aftde out of fight. Locke. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perilh, 

The gods behold their punilhment with pleafure, 

And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt aftde. Addifon's Cato. 

31. To Lay aivay. To put from one ; not to keep. 

Queen Efther laid away her glorious apparel, and put on 

the garments of anguifh. Efther xiv. 2. 

32. To Lay before. To expofe to view ; to fliew; to difplay. 
I cannot better fatisfy your piety, than by laying before 

you a profpeft of your labours. Wake's Prepar. for Death. 
That treaty hath been laid before the houfe of commons. 

Swift's Preface to Retnarks on the Barrier Treaty. 
Their office it is to lay the bufinefs of the nation before 
fiini. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 46. 

33. To Lay by. To referve for fome future time. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, as God hath profpered 
him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

34. To Lay by. To put from one ; to difmifs. 

Let brave fpirits that have fitted themfelves for command, 
either by fea or land, not be laid by as perfons unnecefTary 
for the time. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

She went away, aad laid by her veil. Gen. xxxviii. 19. 

Did they not fwear to live and die 
With Eflex, and ftraight laid him by. Hudibras. 

For that look, which does your people awe, 

When in your throne and robes you give ’em law, 

Lay it by here, and give a gentler ftnile. Waller. 

Darknefs, which faireft nymphs difarms. 

Defends us ill from Mira’s charms; 

Mira can lay her beauty by. 

Take no advantage of the eye, 

Quit all that Lely’s art can take, 

And yet a thoufand captives make. 

Then he lays by the publick care. 

Thinks of providing for an heir; 

Learns how to get, and how to fpare. 

The Tufcan king, 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. 

Where Daedalus his borrow’d wings laid by, 

To that obfcure retreat I chufe to fly. Dryclen's Juvenal. 

My zeal for you muft lay the father by. 

And plead my country’s caufe againft my fon. 

Fortune, confcious of your deftiny, 

E’en then took care to lay you foftly by ; 

And wrapp’d your fate among her precious things, ( 
Kept frefh to be unfolded with your king’s. Dryden. 

Difmifs your rage, and Z^y your weapons ^y. 

Know I protect them, and they {hall not die. /)• en ’ 
When their difpleafure is once declared, they ought not 
prcfently to lay by the feverity of their brows, but reitore 
their children to their former grace with fome difficulty. L 
To Lay down. To depofit as a pledge, equivalent, or ia- 

tisfaftion. ^ r rC 

I lay down my life for the Iheep. 

For her, my Lord, 

I dare my life lay clown, and will do’t. Sir, 

Pleafe you t’ accept it, that the queen is ipotlefs 
I’ th’ eyes of heaven. Shakefpeare s If enter 

3 


Waller. 


Denham .. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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,6. To Lav down. To quit; to refign. . l 

3 The foliiier being once'brought m for the Service, I will 
not have him to lay down his arms any more, hpenj. Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 

Check’d by thy voice, lay down the fv/ord and fpear. 

Blackmore's Creation, b. in 
The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiftion ; for I take it up 
where the hiftory has laid it down. Dryden s Don Scbafthvi. 

37. To Lay down. To commit to repofe. 

I will lay me down in peace and fleep. # Pfal. xlvm. 

And they lay themfelves down upon cloaths laid to pledge, 
by every altar. . Amos ii. 8. 

We lay us down, to fleep away ‘oUr cares ; night {huts up 
the fenfes. Glcmville's Seep 1 

Some god conduft me to the {acred {hades, 

Or lift me high to Humus’ hilly crown. 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. Dryden's Vrg. 

38. To Lay down. To advance as a propofition. 

I have laid down, in fome meafure, the defeription of the 
old known world. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

Kircher Idys it down as a certain principle, that there 
never was any people fo rude, which did not acknowledge 
and worfhip one fupreme deity. Stillingfeet on Rom. Idolatty. 

I muft lay down this for your encouragement, that we are 
no longer now under the heavy yoke of a perfeft unfinning 
obedience. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plato lays it down as a principle, that whatever is permit¬ 
ted to befal a juft man, whether poverty or ficknefs, Khali, 
either in life or death, conduce to his good. Adclifon's Spe£i. 

From the maxims laid down many may conclude, that I 
had a mind the world fhould think there had been occafion 
given by fome late abufes among men of that calling. Swift. 

39. To Lay for. To attempt by ambufh, or infidious prac¬ 
tices. 

He embarked himfelf at Marfeilles, after a long and dan¬ 
gerous journey, being not without the knowledge of Solyman 
hardly laidfor at fea by Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knollcs. 

40. To Lay forth. Todiffiife; to expatiate. 

O bird ! the delight of gods and of men ! and fo he lays 
himfelf forth upon the gracefulnefs of the raven. L'Ejlrange. 

41. To Lay forth. To place when dead in a decent pofture. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. Shakefpeare. 

42. To Lay hold of. To feize ; to catch. 

Then {hall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and 
bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 

f avourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be heed- 
fully laid hold of. Locke. 

43. To Lay in. To ftore; to treafure. 

Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
corn be to a common ftock ; and laid in, and ftored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion. Bacon's EJfays. 

An equal ftock of wit and valour 
He had laid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras, p. i. 

They faw the happinefs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet enough to make them happy, they would 
have more, and laid in to make their folitude luxurious. Dryd. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, fhould la¬ 
bour at thofe accomplifhments which may fet off their per- 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provifions 
for manhood and old age. Addifon's Guardian. 

44. To lay on. To apply with violence. 

We make no excufes for the obftiiiate : blows are the pro¬ 
per remedies; but blows laid on in a way different from the 
oi-ffinar-y. Lode m Education. 

45 * Lo Lay open. To {hew; to expofo. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpcak, 

Lay^ open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errours, feeble, {hallow, weak. 

The folded meaning of your word’s deceit. Shakefpeare 
A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. xiii. 16.* 

4 . AY over ‘ T° incruft; to cover; to decorate funer- 
hcially. F 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, awake; to the dumb 
itone, arile, it {hall teach : behold, it is laid over with gold 
and iilver, and there is no breath at all in the midft of it. 

cr t ^ Hab. ii. in, 

47 * To Lay cut. To expend. A 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 

I hou lor thy fon art bent to lay out all. Milton. 

* ych r ° Krsl ’ e iW out . beflcles h ‘ s time and induftry, much 
heard ,if mS ° f m ° ney ,nftmments tha " any man we ever 

Boyle k 


heard of. 

I he blood and treafure that’s laid cut, 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. 


Hudibras * 


eharioYr ? 1 S e d e r ’ y° u W 'H never repent the 
& e, but will always have the fatisfaaion to think it the 
tnoney, of all other, the beft laid out. 

L i 


in this venture, double gains purfue, 
And laid out all my ftock to purchafe you* 


Locke. 

Dryden. 


Would lay out his great foul in words, and wafte ... 
Such precious moments: Adciifcn ; Cate. 

A melancholy thing to fee the diforders of a houfhold that 
is under the condu& of ari angry ftatefwomiin; who' lays out 
all her thoughts upon the publick, ahd is only attentive to 
find out mi (carriages iii the miniftry: Addifon's Freeholder. 

When a man fpends his whole life among the ftars and 
planets; or lays oat a twelve-month on the fpots hi the fun, 
however noble his fpeculations may be, they are Very apt 
to fall into burlefque. Addifon on ancient Medals'. 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; the 
has touched it with vermilion, phuited in it a double row of 
ivory, ahd made it the feat of fmiles and bluthes. ufddifon. 

48. To Lay out. To difplay ; to difcover. 

He was dangerous* and takes occafion to lay out bigotry; 
and falfe confidence; in all its colours. Atterbury. 

•49. To Lay out. To dilpofe ; to plan. 

The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits* a vineyard, 
and an allotment foi' olives ahd herbs. Notes on the Odyfjey, 

50. To Lay out. With the reciprocal pronoun, to exert; to 
put forth. 

No felfifh mart will be concerned to lay out himfelf for 
the good of his country. Smalridge ; 

51. To Lay to. To charge upon. 

When we began; in courteous manher, to lay his unkind- 
hefs unto him, he-, feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, 
like a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his 
cruel faHhood. Sidney. 

52. To Lay to. To apply with vigour. 

We fhould now lay to our hands to root them up* and can¬ 
not tell for what. Oxford Reafons againft the Covenant . 

Let children be hired to lay to their bones* 

From fallow as needeth, to gather up ftones. Tujfcr. 

53. To Lay to. To harrafs; to attack. 

The great mafter having a careful eye over every part of 
the city, went himfelf unto the Englifh ftation* which was 
then hardly laid to by the Baft*a Muftapha. Knolles. 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore ; 

Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 

54. To Lay together. To collect; to bring into one view. 

If we lay all thefe things together, and confider the parts, 
rife, and degrees of his fin, we {hall find that it was not 
for nothing. South's Sermons . 

Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 
meafure of things, and laying matters rightly together. L'Eftr . 

My readers will be very well pleafed, to fee fo many ufe- 
ful hints upon this fubjeeft laid together in fo clear and con- 
cife a manner. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 96. 

One feries of confequences will not ferve the turn, but 
many different and oppofite dedu&ions muft be examined, 
and laid together, before a man can come to make a right 
judgment of the point in queftion. Locke i 

55. fo Lay under. To fubjedt to. 

A Roman foul is bent on higher views* 

To civilize the rude unpolilh’d world. 

And lay it under the reftraint of laws* Addifon's Cato . 

56. To Lay up. To confine. 

In the Eaft-Indies, the general remedy of all fubjeeft to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raife a vio¬ 
lent heat about the joints : where it was chiefly ufed, no one 
was ever troubled much, or laid up by that difeafe. Temple . 

57. To Lay up. To ftore; to treafure. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every 
man to lay up fomewhat by him upon the Sunday, and to 
referve it in ftore, till himfelf did come thither, to lend it 
to the church of Jerufalem for relief of the poor there* 

T , r . . , . , Hooker , b. iv. [e£l . 13. 

Thofe things which at the firft are obfcure and hard* when 
memory hath laid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explained them. Hooker, b. v. fett. 22. 

I hat which remaineth over, lay up to be kept until the 

“g* a r Exod. xvi. 23. 

I he king muft preferve the revenues of his crown with¬ 
out diminution, and lay up treafure in ftore againft a time 
of extremity. Baem - S ^ 

fathers are wont to lay up for their Tons, 

Thou for thy fon art bent to lay out all. Miton 

The whole was tilled, and the han-eft laid up in feverai 
granaries* F leverai 

lvn\\ lay up your words for you till time {hall ferve. Dryd 
This faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, feverai other 
animals have to a great degree, as well as man. Luke. 

f i ng ^f* what true> what fit ’ we juftly call. 

Let this be all my care; for this is all • 1 

l o/ay this harveft up, and hoard with hafte 

What every day will want, and moft, the laft. Pete 

*J*i££5* sar— » 

All the people laid fo earneftly upon him to take that war 

in 
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LAY ' 

in hand, that they faid they would never bear arms more 

^ ^ againft the Turks, if he omitted that occafion. Kholles. 
To Lay. v. n. 

1. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
% the better. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. To contrive. 

Which mov’d the king. 

By all the apteft means could be procur’d. 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil War, 

3. To Lay about. To ftrike on all Tides to a£t with great 
diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays. 

Now forc’d to yield, now forcing to invade. 

Before, behind, and round about him lays. Fa. Queen. 

And laid about in fight more bufily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthefile. Hudibras. 

In the late fuccefsful rebellion, how ftudioufly did they lay 
about them, to call a flur upon the king. South's Sermons. 

He provides elbow-room enough for his £onfcience to lay 
about , and have its full play in. South's Sermons. 

4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour to ftrike. 

Fiercely the good man did at him lay, 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenfer's Pajloral. 
The Iword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. Job. 

5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of oblique invitation. 

I have laid in for thefe, by rebating the latire, where juf- 
tice would allow it, from carrying too {harp an edge. Dryd. 

6 . To Lay on. To ftrike 5 to beat. 

His heart laid on as if it try’d. 

To force a paflage through his fide. Hudibras. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ’tis all the fame, 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryden. 

7. To Lay on. To a£t with vehemence. 

My father has made her miftrefs 
Of the feaft, and fhe lays it on. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

8. To Lay out. To take meafures. 

Thofe ants knew fome days after they had nothing to fear, 
and began to lay out their corn in the fun. Addif Guard. 

I made ftridt enquiry wherever I came, and laid out for in¬ 
telligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 
laid open. Woodward. 

Lay. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A row ; a ftratum. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-firings below, as clofe to 
the belly as the- lute, and then the firings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper firings 
ftrucken might make the lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ftone, and upon that a lay 
of wood. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is efteemed an even lay , whether any man lives ten 
years longer : I fuppofe it is the fame, that one of any ten 
might die within one year. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Lay. n.f. [ley, lea^, Saxon; ley, Scottilh.] Graffy ground ; 
meadow ; ground unplowed, and kept for cattle : more fre¬ 
quently, and more properly, written lea. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing o Hayes is the firft plowing up of grafs ground 
for corn. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid originally to fignify for- 
row or complaint , and then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs forrow. It is derived by the French from 
lejfus , Latin, a funeral iong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutonick dialed! : ley, leo'b, Saxon ; leey, Danifti.] A long; 
a poem. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 

In well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

Soon he flumber’d, fearing not be harm'd, 

The whiles with a loud lay, file thus him fweetly charm’d. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

This is a mod majeftick vifion, and 
Harmonious charming lays. Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

Nor- then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas’d warbling, .but- all night tun’d her foft lays. Milton. 

If Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay. 

Now timely fing. Milton. 

He reach’d the nymph with his harmonious lay. 

Whom all his charms could not incline to fiay. / Yallci. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife. 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. DYyd. Pirg. 

Ev’n gods incline their ravifli’d ears. 

And tune their own harmonious fpheres 

To his immortal lays. Dennis. 

Lay. adj. [laicus, Latin ; Aa(§p.] Not clerical; regarding or 
belonging to the people as diftinct from the clergy. 

A ?1 this they had by law, and none repin’d. 

The prefrence was but due to Levi’s kind : 

But when fome lay preferment fell by chance. 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 


L A Z 

Lay performs, married or unmarried, beina- do&or<? 1 
ervil law, may be chancellors, officials, C3V.° Aylife's fjf 
It might well fiartle J er *' 


Rowe's Ambitious Step Mother. 


Our lay unlearned faith. 

La'yer. n. f [from lay.] 

1. A ftratum, or row; a bed; one body fpread over another 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this natural 
earth to nourifh the fibres. Evelvn\ Yni j al 

The terreftrial matter is iiifpofed into flrata or £' 
placed one upon another, in like manner as any earthy f e ’ 
diment, fettling down from a flood in great quantity will 
naturally be. Woodward’s Natural Hifur* 

2. A fprig of a plant. J 

Many trees may be propagated by layers : this is to be 
performed by flitting the branches a little way, and'layino- 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground fhould 
be firft made very light, and, after they are laid, they fhould 
have a little water given them : if they do not comply well 
in the laying of them down, they muft be pegged down 
with a hook or two ; and if they have taken fufficient root 
by the next winter, they muft be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfery : fome twift the branch 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the reach of the ground] 
they faften a tub or bafket near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Miller. 

Tranfplant alfo carnation leedlings, give your layers frefti 
earth, and fet them in the fhade for a week. Evelyn's Kel. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. 

The old eft: are always reckoned the beft fitters, and the 
youngeft the beft layers. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

La'yman. n.f. [lay and man.'] 

1. One of the people diftindt from the clergy. 

Laymen will neither admonifh one another themfelves, nor 
fuffer minifters to do it. Government of the Tongue. 

Since a truft muft be, fhe thought it beft 
To put it out of laymens pow’r at leaft, ( 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a prieft. Dryden. ) 
Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaftical land¬ 
lord fhould expedt a third part value for his lands, his title 
as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman, who is feldom 
guilty of giving fuch beneficial bargains. Swift. 

2. An image. 

You are to have a layman almoft as big as the life for 
every figure in paiticular, befides the natural figure before 
you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

La'ystall. n. f An heap of dung. 

Scarce could he footing find in that foul way. 

For many corfes, like a great lay-Jiall 

Of murdered men, which therein ftrewed lay. Fa. Qtt. 

La'zar. n. f. [from Lazarus in the gofpel.j One deformed 
and naufeous with filthy and peftilential difeafes. 

They ever after in moft wretched cafe. 

Like loath fome lazars, by the hedges lay. Fairy Queen. 
I’ll be fworn and fwom upon’t, fhe never fhrowded any 
but lazars. Shakefpeare's Troll, and Crejftda. 

I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and la¬ 
zars of the people, where every figure of imperfection more 
refembles me. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little ftock denies 
Fit alms, to lazars, merciful, and meek. Philips. 

Lazar-house. { n.f. [lazaret, French; lazzeretto , Italian; 

Lazare'tto. J from lazar .] A houfe for the reception of 
the difeafed ; an hofpital. 

A place 

Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-houfe it feem’d, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 

La'zarwoRT. n. f A plant. 

La'zily. adv. [from lazy.'] Idly; fluggifhly; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations; 
and fee whether he be ftirring and adtive, or whether he la¬ 
zily and liftlefly dreams away his time. Lode. 

The eaftern nations view the rifing fires, 

Whilft night fhades us, and lazily retires. Creech. 

La'ziness. n.f [horn lazy.'] Idlenefs; fluggifhnefs ; neavi- 

nefs to action. - , 

That inftance of fraud and lazinefs, the unjuft itewara, 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, would quicK- 
ly have been brought both to dig and to beg too, ratl ei 1 aa 

ftarve. ~ South's Sermons. 

My fortune you have refeued, not only from the ° 
others, but from my own modefty and lazinefs. 0 tn ’ 

La'zing. adj. [from lazy. J Sluggifh ; idle. , 

The hands and the feet mutinied againft the belly. 
knew no reafon, why the one fhould be lazing, an ^ pain 
pering itfelf with the fruit of the other’s labour. pfJfMY 
The lot cried, Utinam hoc effet laborare, wmte te J 
lazing and lolling upon his couch. South s Serv 

L The ground of this ftone is blue, veined and 1 P ottec1 ^ 1 * 


LEA 

White; and a glittering or metallick yellow : it appears to be 
compofed of, firft, a white fparry, or cryftallme matter; 
fecoiidly, flakes of the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a 
Ihinino-yellow fubftance ; this fumes off in the calcination of 
the ftone, and cafts a ftilphureous fmell; fourthly, a bright 
blue fubftance, of great ufe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine ; and when rich, is found, upon trial, 
to yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very little ftlver 
* Woodward s Metallick FoJJils. 



have the fame meaning; and Spclman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teftatur Nithar- 
dus, in tres ordines; Edhiiingos, Frilingos & Lazzos ; hoc 
eft nobiles, ingenuos & ferviles : quam & nos diftindtionem 
diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fecundo pars fervorum 
maxima fe in libertatem vindicavit ; fic ut hodie apud Anglos 
rarior inveniatur fervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reftat ni- 
hilominus antique appellationis commemoratio. Ignavos 
enim hodie lazie dicimus.] 

I; Idle; fluggifti; unwillirg to work. 

Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy thrafher with a flail, 

Fall gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shakefp. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, and fpend victuals. Bacon. 

Whofe lazy waters without motion lay. Rofcommon. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten with his fleep. Dryden. 

Like Eaftern kings a lazy ftate they keep. 

And clofe confin’d in their own palace fleep. Pope. 

What amazing ftupidity is it, for men to be negligent of 
falvation themfelves ? to lit down lazy and unadtive. Rogers. 

2. Slow; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was now 
too dull and lazy an expedient to refift. this torrent. Clarendon. 

Ld. is a contradtion of lord. 

Lea. n.f. [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag, Saxon, a pafture.J 
Ground inclofed, not open. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea; 

Him retted the good man on the lea. Spenf. Paflorals. 

Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shakef 
Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas , 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rifh draughts. 

And morfels undtuous, greafes his pure mind. Shakefp. 

Such court guife. 

As Mercury did firft devife, 

With the mincing Dryades, 

On the lawns, and on the leas. Milton. 

LEAD. n.f. [lass, Saxon.] 

1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold ; for, though it is 

confiderably lighter than quickfilver, as this wants mallea¬ 
bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. 
Lead is the lofteft of all the metals, and very dudtile, though 
lefs fo tnan gold : it is very little fubjedt to ruft, and the leaft 
fonorous of all the metals except gold. The fpecifick gra¬ 
vity o Head is to that of water as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fulion over a common fire, throws up all other- 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat: 
it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of fcorise, to the ficles of the veffel. The 
weakeft acids are the beft folvents for lead: it diffolves very 
readily in aqua fortis diluted with water, as alfo in vinegar. 
Gold, or filver, or copper, become brittle on being mixed 
with lead in fufion; and, if lead and tin be melted together, 
the tin is thrown up to the furface in little dufty globes! 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England, in feveral kinds of foils and ftones. The fmoke 
of the lead works at Mendip in Somerfetfhire is a prodi¬ 
gious annoyance, and fubjedts both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mortal difeafe; trees that 
grow near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
outiides difcoloured and fcorched. jgjj/ 

^ Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten W. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ur lead, fome I can ffiew you fo like fteel, and fo unlike 
common lead ore, that the workmen call it fteel ore Boyle 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and filver by the 
cupel; hereof is made common cerufs with vinegar ; of ce- 
ruls, red lead ; of plumbum uftum, the beft yehovv ochre • 
ot lead, and half as much tin, folder for lead. 

2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are fmother’d up 5 leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 

W ith variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In earneflnefs to fee him. ShakeJpear/s Cmohnm. 


LEA 

I would have the tower t\^o ftories, and goodly leads _upot* 
the top, raifed with ftatues interpofed. , Bacon. 

To Lead. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with lead in any 

manner. , , . r , c 

He fafhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth himiett 
to lead it over; and he is diligent to make clean the fui- 
nace> Eccluf. xxxviii. 30% 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right hand ot 
the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glafi 
leaded with gold and blue, where the mother iitteth. Bacon. 
To Lead. v. a. prefer. I led. [lse&an, Saxon ; lei den, Dutch.] 

1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

Andl’ll repair the mifery, thou doft bear. 

With fomething rich about me : from that place ^ 

I Ihall no leading need. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Doth not each on the labbath loofe bis ox or his afs from 
the ftall, and lead him away to watering ? Luke xiii. 15. 

They thruft him out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill. Luke iv. 29. 

2. To conduct to any place. 

Save to every man liis v/ife and children, that they may 
lead them away, and depart. 1 Sam. xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about 
the way without unto the utter gate. Ezek. xlvii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paftures ; he leadeih 
me befide the ftill waters. Pfal. xxiii. 2. 

3. To conduit as head or commander. 

Would you lead forth your army againft the enemy, and 
feek him where he is to fight ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

He turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 

And being no more in debt to years than thou. 

Leads antient lords, and rev’rend bifhops, on 
To bloody battles. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. h 

I wonder much. 

Being men of fuch great leading as you are. 

That you forefee not what impediments 

Drag back our expedition. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of my commiftion, and fet down 

As beft thou art experienc’d. Shakefpeare's CoViolanus. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds, 

Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againft the uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 

But now hath caft me off. Milton's Agonijles. 

Chrift: took not upon him flefti and blood, that he might 
conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or pofiefs places. South. 

He might mufter his family up, and lead them out againft 
the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Locke. 

4. To introduce by going firft. 

Which may go out before them, and which may go in be¬ 
fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. tiumb. xxvi,. i 7 . 

Mis guide, as faithful from that day. 

As Hefperus that leads the fun his way. Fairfax b. i. 
S’ To guide; to fliow the method of attaining. 

Human teftimony is not fo proper to lead us into the 
knowledge of the elfence of things, as to acquaint us with 
the exiftence of things. i Vatts - s L - j 

D. 1 o draw ; to entice : to allure. 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a Ihew of comfort, and 
lead \um on with a fine baited delay. Shakefpeare. 

ho3 h f e T ■, S 0tt,n s to11 ’ be i n S a ma fler of temper, knew 

how to lead him into a miftake, and then drive him into 
choler, and then expofe him. r / 

7. To induce; to prevail on by pleafing motives. * 

_ • _ What I did, I did in honour, 

Led by th’ impartial conduct of my foul. Shakef. Hen IV 

He was driven by the necefiities of the times, more than 

ed vJh h l S T° 7 n dlf P°[ ltlon ’ to ai T rigour of actions. K. Charles 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe whofe ends 
lead them to with the continuance of the War. Swift 

b. To pafs ; to fpend in any certain manner. 1 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him. Shakefb 

So Ihalt thou lead J *’ 

Safeft thy life, and beft prepar’d endure 
by mortal paflage when it comes. Milton's Par Lofl 
Q Hj 1 ? 9 rim Lavima, thy furviving wife 
biia 1 breed in groves, to lead a folitary life r> / 

Luther’s life was led up to the doctrine^ h* \ ^f yden \ 
his death was the death of the righteous ^ 

Cebbacy, as then praflifed in “the church of Rom' 

SrT Ced ’ taken U > a vow, and T/iKh 

Kf Th,s diiiemper is moft incident to fuch 
To Lead. v. n. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

1. To go firft, and {how the way. 

blTi^ 

15 * 2. To 

























































































































































































































































































lea 

2. To conduct as a commander. 

Cyrus was beaten and flain under the leading of a woman, 
Whofe wit and condudl made a great figure in antient ftory. 

Tempk. 

3. To {hew the way, by going firft. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent, which was a new 
leading example, grown before fomewhat rar6, fince the days 
of queen Mary. JVotton. 

The way of maturing of tobacco mull be from the heat 
of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading of this in mulle¬ 
in elon's fown upon a hot-bed dunged below. Bacon . 

The veffels heavy-laden put to fea 
With profp’rous gales, and woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Lead, n.f [from the verb..] Guidance; firft place: a low 
defpicable word. 

Yorkfhire takes the lead of the other countries. Herring, 
Leaden, adj. [leaoen, Saxon.] 

1. Made of lead. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 

Tye leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

O murth’rous {lumber ! 

Lay’ft thou the leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee mufick. Shakef Julius C/efar. 

A leaden bullet fhot from one of thefe guns againft a ftone 
wall, the fpace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten 
into a thin plate. IWi'lkhts’s Mathematical Magick, 

i. Heavy; unwilling; motionlefs. 

If thou do’ft find him traftable to us. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons: 

If die be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare’s Rich. III. 

3. Heavy; dull. 

I’ll ftrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap ; 

Left leaden dumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of vidory. Shakefp * 
Leader, n.f [froni lead. ] 

1. One that leads, or condudls. 

2. Captain; commander. 

In my tent 

I’ll draw the form and model of our battle. 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge. 

And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength. Shakefp * 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the 

people. . V a% * v * 4 ’ 

Thofe who efcaped by flight excufed their difhonour, not 
without a fharp jeft againft fome of their leaders , affirming, 
that, as they had followed them into the field, fo it was good 
reafon they fhould follow them out. Hayward. 

When our Lycians fee 
Our brave examples, they admiring fay. 

Behold our gallant leaders k Denham. 

The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden . 

. One who goes firft. 

Nay keep your way, little gallant; you were wont to be a 
follower now you are a leader. 

4. One at the head of any party or fadion : as the deteftab 

Wharton was the leader of the whigs. 

The underftandings of a fenate are enflaVed by three or four 
leaders, fet to get or to keep employments. bswijt. 

Leading, participial adj*. Principal. 

In organized bodies, which are Propagated by feed, the 
fhape is the leading quality, and moft charaaenftical 

that determines the fpecies. . oc f' 

Miftakes ariie from the influence of private perfons upon 
wreat numbers ftiled leading men and parties. 
fi^NC-STRiNGS. n.f \Jead and firing. ] Strings by which 
children, when they learn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may felve fuch, ere they to fenfe are grown 
Like leading-firings, ’till they can walk alone Dryden. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-fir, ngs, or iw.rn 
without bladders, without being difeovered by his hobbh^g 

One Vfho begins or leads a 

dance. ,,, . 

Such a light and mettl d dance 

Saw you never. 

And by leadmen for the nonce, *} D hnfon. 

That turn round like grindle ftoncs. J m J J 

Lf' ^dwort. n. /. [ lead and wort.] . n j i;i,_ 

This flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a 
funnel, and cut into feveral fegments at the top, om of 
whole fiftulous flower-cup nfes the pointal, inteci 

becomes one oblong feed, for the molt, par - f 
which rioens in the flower-cup. 

LEAF. n. f. leaves, plural, [leap, Saxon; leaf, D -J 
, The green deciduous parts of plants and fl °w er j- 
This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts for 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffom bbatef. 
a rh5.ll feldom fail of having cherries borne b> ms 

ft will pot bear fruit till the fecond feafon. ^ 


to 
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Swift. 
1 Kings. 
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Thofe things which are removed to a diftant view, oWht 
make but one mafs ; as the leaves on the trees, and the 
billows in the fea. Dryden s Diijrefnoy, 

2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

Happy ye leaves , when as thofe lilly hands 
Shall handle you. 

Perufe my leaves through ev’ry part. 

And think thou feeft my owner’s heart? 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles. 

3. One fide of a double door. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding; 

4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 

Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of fo pure 
filver, as is called leaf filver, and then the melter muft add 
of other weight feventeen pence halfpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is as 
truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies . 

To Leaf. v.n. [from the noun;] To bring leaves; to bear 
leaves. 

Moft trees fprout, and fall off the leaves at autumn ; and 
if not kept back by cold, would leaf about the folftice. 

Brown’s Dulgar Errours , b. ii. 
Leafless, adj. [from leaf.] Naked of leaves. 

Bare honefty without fome other adornment, being looked 
on as a leafefs tree, nobody will take himfelf to its fhelter. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the leaflefs trees o’er fhade. 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. Pope. 
Le'afy. adj. [from leaf] Full of leaves. . 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer was firft leafy. Shakefpeare. 

What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 

—Dim darknefs, and this leafy labyrinth. ' Milton . 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 

The leafy foreft, and the liquid main, 

Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundlefs reign. Dryd. 

Her leafy arms with fuch extent were fpre&d. 

That holts of birds,, that wing the liquid air, 

Perch’d in the boughs. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

So when fome fwelt’ring travellers retire 
To leafy fhades, near the cool funlefs verge 
Of Paraba, Brafilian ftream ; her tail 
A grifly hydra fuddenly fiioots forth. Philipu 

League, n.f [ligue , French; ligo , Latin.] 

I. A confederacy; a combination. 

You peers, continue this united League : 

I every day expedl an embaffage 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 

And now in peace my foul fhall part to heav’n, 

Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shakefp ; 

We come to be informed by yourfelves. 

What the conditions of that league muft be. Shakefp. 
Thou {halt be in league with the ftones of the field; and 
the beafts of the field fhall be at peace with thee. Job v. 23. 

Go break thy league with Baafha, that he may depart from 
me . 2 Chron. xvi. 3* 

It is a great error, and a narrownefs of mind, to think, 
that nations have nothing to do one with another, except 
there be either an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in 
padls or leagues : there are other bands of fociety and implicit 
confederations. Bacon’s Holy War* 

I, a private perfon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, prefum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile adls. Milton s Agonijtcs. 

Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race : let there be 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. DenOanu 

To League, v.n. To unite; to confederate. 

Where fraud and falfhood invade fociety, the band pr - 
fently breaks, and men are put to a lofs where t0 Iea £ u ' ™ 
to fallen their dependances. Soutn •> e 

League, n. f. [ lieue , French.] that 

1. A league; leuca, Latin; from lech, Welfh; a 

was uied to be erefted at the end of every league. Camm 

2. A meafure of length, containing three miles. 

Ere the fhips could meet by twice five leagues. 

We were encount’red by a mighty rock. }a X JP 

Ev’n Italy, though many a league remote, Jddifoni 
In diftant echo’s anfwer’d. 

Leagued, adj. [from league.] Confederated. 

And now thus leagu’d by an eternal bond, pfcfipu 

What fhall retard the Britons bold deiigiis. . J a . 

Le'aguer. n.f [ beteggeren , Dutch.] Siege; tnve u 

t0 We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that h< L f^Tadver- 
no other but that he is carried into the leaguer of ™ 

faries, when we bring him to ° ur °''’ n te " s ' h „i_ which lets 
LEAK. n.f. [lick, leke, Dutch.] A breach or nol 

m There will be always evils, which no ait of m™ CT 
cure; breaches and leaks more than man s wit hatb^^ 
to flop. Th* 
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To Leak. v. n. 

*• They «W usne’er a Jordan, and then we Wmyour 

pa His Should be wafted ?very day in cold water; and 
hate wTlhoes fo thin, that they might leak, and tern 

water. , 

, To drofl 0>er thair heads, ^ 

And feemed fo crowded, that they burft upon era, 

A nH dart at once their baleful influence 

t / b'inn- fire Dryden’s and Lee s Oedipus. 

Le'akage. h. f [from leak.] Allowance made for accidental 
lofs in liquid meafures. 

'T /aky adu [from leak.] 

. Battered ir pierced, fo as to let water m or out. 

Thourt fo leaky , 

That we muft leave thee to thy finking; for 
Thv deareft quit thee. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

if you have not enjoy’d what youth could give. 

But life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accufe yourfelf, you liv’d not while you might. Dryden. 

2 ' ^Women S are fo leaky, that I have hardly met with one 
that could not hold her breath longer than Ihe couId keep a 

fecret. . L E fi ran l e - 

To Lean. v. n. peter, leaned or leant, [jffinan, Saxon; lenen, 

Dutch.] n ■ a 

j To incline againft; to reft againit. 

Lean thine aged back againft mine arm. 

And in that cafe I’ll tell thee my difeafe. Shakefp eare< 

Security is expreffed among the medals of Gordianus, by a 
ladv leaning againft a pillar," a feepter in her hand, before 
an altar. Peacham on Drawing . 

* The columns may be allowed fomewhat above their ordi¬ 
nary length, becaufe they lean unto fo good fupporters. Wotti 
Upon his iv’ry feeptre firft he leant , 

Then {hook his head, that (hook the firmament. Dryden , 
Opprefs’d with anguifh, panting and o’erfpent, 

His fainting limbs againft an oak he leant. Dryden’s /.En . 

If he be angry, all our other dependencies will profit us no¬ 
thing; every other fupport will fail under us when we come 
to lean upon it, and deceive us in the day when we want it 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

Then leaning o’er the rails he mufing flood. Gay t 

Mid the central depth of black’ning woods, 

High rais’d in folemn theatre around 

Leans the huge elephant. Tfoomfon’s Summer . 

2. To propend ; to tend towards. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
thev be more unjuft, and more inconvenient. Spenfer. 

Truft in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own underflanding. Prov. iii. 5. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
ly. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To be in a bending pofture. 

She leans me out at her miftrefs’s chamber window, bids 
me a thoufand times good night. Shakefpeare. 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil. 

She laid her down ; and leaning on her knees, 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies. Dryden. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharp’ning their fights, and leaning from their ftars. Drydi 
Lean, adj. [blame, Saxon.] 
a-. Not fat; meagre ; wanting flefti; bare-boned. 

You tempt the fury cf my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fire. Shakefpi 
Lean raw-bon’d rafeals ! who would e’er fuppofe, 

They had fuch courage and audacity ! Shakefpeare. 

Lean look’d prophets whifper fearful change. Shakef. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As lean-i ac’d envy in her loathfome cave. Shakefpeare. 
Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favoured 
hr.d &wz-flcfhed. Gen. xli. 3. 

Let a phyfician beware how he purge after hard frofty wea¬ 
ther, and in a lean body, without preparation. Bacon. 

And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 

Praifing the lean , and fallow, abftinence. Milton . 

Swear that Adraftus, and the /<?tf«-look’d prophet, 

Are joint confpirators. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Lean people often fufler for want of fat, as fat people may 
by obftru&ion of the vcffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 

But hagger’d r r ief, lean looking fallow c^re, x 
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Swell on my W. 

- dheV kindfoV terreftrial liquors, thofe that. 

are fat and light and thofe 

like common water. Burnet s 1™ 7 j 

r affirrsrat* 

a lDr adion rend us. Shakef. Ant: and Cleopatia. 

Lea£ n.f. That part of flelh which confifts of the mulcle 

without the fat. . 

With razors keen we cut our paffage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of hem. sarqubar. 

Le'anly. adv. [from lean.] Meagerly ; without plumpnefs, 

^eS' f o( body /"want of flefh ; meagrenefs. 

If thy leannefs loves fuch food, 

Do e enough. th ° re ’ th ‘ lt ’ fOT 11 \ . W J*Hf s For f 

The fymptoms of too great fluidity are excefs of umverlal 
fecretions, as of perfpiration, fweat, urine, liquid dejeaures, 
leannefs, and weaknefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Want of bulk. • 

The poor king Reigmer, wnofe large l L yIe 
Agrees not with the leannejs of his purfe. Shakefpeare . 

To Leap. v. n* [bleapan, Saxon; loup , Scottifh.] 

1, To jump; to move upward or progreffively without change 
of the feet. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
faddle with my armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a 
w jf e Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out ; for that the weight, if it be proportionable, ftrength- 
eneth the finews by contra&ing them. In leaping with 
weights the arms are firft call backwards and then forwards 
with fo much the greater force; for the hands go backward 
before they take their rife. _ Bacon’s NaU Hijl, 

In a narrow pit 

He faw a lion, and leap’d down to it. Cowley’s Davideis. 

Thrice from the ground Ihe leap’d, was feen to wield 
Her brandifh’d lance. Dryden’s JEx, 

2. To rufh with vehemence. 

God changed the fpirit of the king into mildnefs, who in 
a fear leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, till 
Ihe came to herfelf again. EJlh. xv. 8* 

After he went into the tent, and found her not, he leaped 
out to the people. Judith xiv. 17. 

He ruin upon ruin heaps. 

And on me, like a furious giant, leaps. Sandys* 

Strait leaping from his horfe he rais’d me up. Rowe. 

3, To bound; to fpring. 

Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy. Luke Tv. 23. 

I am warm’d, my heart 

Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. Addifon. 

4. To fly; to ftart. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes : fo looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntfman that has gall’d him ; 

Then makes him nothing. Shakef Henry V III. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and fparks of fire leap 
out. Job xli. 19. 

To Leap. v. a. 

ii To pafs over, or into, by leaping. 

Every man is not of a conflitution to leap a gulf for the 
faving of his country. L’Eflrange. 

As one condemn’d to leap z precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops fhort. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

She dares purfue, if they dare lead: 

As their example ftill prevails. 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 

2. To comprefs ; as beafts i 

Too foon they muft not feel the fling of love : 

Let him not leap the cow. Dryden s Georg , 

Lea Pi n.f. [from the verbi] 

1. Bound ; jump ; a£l of leaping. 

2. Space paffed by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders fafe over all leaps , and 
through all dangers, what comes of them in the .end but to 
be broken-winded. L’EJlrange. 

3. Sudden tranfition. 

Wickednefs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue ; and 
fudden leaps from ©ne extreme to another are unnatural. 

L’EJtrange’s Fables. 

The commons wrefted even the power of chufing a king 
intiiely out of the hands of the nobles ; which was fb great 
a leap , and caufed fuch a convulfion in the ftate, that the 
conflitution could not bear. Sw'Wt 

4. An aflault of an animal of prey. 

The cat made a leap at the mouf 


: - k<*p at the moufe. L’EJirange. 

5i Embrace of animals. ^ 

How fhe cheats her bellowing lovers eye ; 

The rufhing !eap y the doubtful progeny. Dryden’s /En. 

b. Hazard, 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































LEA. 

6 * Hazard, or effect of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy leap 
To pJnck hngiit honour f rom the pale-fac’d moon. Sbak. 

You taxe a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own deftrudion. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock. 

Where yon old fiflier views the waves from high ! 

’ Fis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryd. Theocritus. 

Leap-fr°°. n.f [leap and frog. ] A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump of frogs. 

, ^ co ^d win a lady at leap-frog , I fhould quickly leap 
into a wife. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Leap-year, n.f 

Leap-year or bi(Textile is every fourth year, and fo called from 
its leaping a day more that year than in a common year: 
fo that the common year hath 365 days, but the leap-year 
366 ; and then February hath 29 days, which in common 
years hath but 28. To find the leap-year you have this 
rule : 

Divide by 4; what’s left (hall be 
For leap-year o 3 for paft 1, 2, 3. Harris. 

That the fun confifteth of 365 days and almoft fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in 
procefs of time, largely deprave the compute3 and this is 
^ the occafion of the biftextile or leap-year. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

*1 o LEARN, v. a. [leojiman, Saxon.] 

1. To gain the knowledge or (kill of. 

Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Mat. xxiv. 32. 

He, in a (horter time than was thought poflible, learned 
both to fpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. 

Learn , wretches ! learn the motions of the mind. 

And the great moral end of humankind. Dryd. Perfius. 

You may rely upon my tender care. 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 

All he can learn of me, will be to weep 1 A. Philips. 

2. To teach. [It is obfervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word fignifies to learn and to teach 3 to 
gain or impart knowledge.] 

He Would learn 

The lion (loop to him in lowly-wife, 

A leffon hard. Spenfer s Fairy Queen, h. i. 

You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know not how to curfe : the red plague rid you. 

For learning me your language. Shakefp. Tempef. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 

Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. Shakef. 

Haft thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which 
is written. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

To Learn, v. n. To take pattern. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me 3 for I am meek 
and lowly. Mat. xi. 29. 

In imitation of founds, that man (hould be the teacher is 
no part of the matter 3 for birds will learn one of another. 

Bacon s Natural HiJlory , N°. 237. 

Learned, adj. [from learn.'] 

1. Verfed in fcience and literature. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned (hall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 

Such labour’d nothings, in fo ftrange a ftyle, 

Amaze th’ unlearn’d^ and make the learned fmile. Pope. 

The learned met with free approach, 

Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 

The beft account is given of them by their own authors : 
but I truft more to the table of the learned bifliop of Bath. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Skilled 3 (kilful 3 knowing. 

Though train’d in arms, and learn'd in martial arts. 
Thou chufeft not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 

3. Skilled in fcholaftick knowledge. 

Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his 
underftanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. Locke. 

Learxedly. adv. [from learned.] With knowledge 3 with 
(kill. 

Much 

He fpoke, and learnedly , for life 3 but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakef. AT. VIII. 
The apoftle feemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Hooker. 
Ev’ry coxcomb (wears as learnedly as they. Swift. 

Learning, n.f. [from learn.] 

1. Literature 3 (kill in languages or fciences 3 generally fcho¬ 
laftick knowledge. . 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almolt chilaiin 5 
then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile 5 then its ftrength 
of years, when folid 3 and, laftly, its old age, when dry-and 

exhauft. * Bacm ’ s 

To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence. 

Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe, Prior. 

As Moles was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, 
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lo it is manifeft from this chapter, that St. Paul was a» 
mafter in all the learning of the Greeks. Bent Ns 

2. Skill in any thing good or bad. ' ' no - h% 

An art of contradi&ion by way of fcorn, a learning wher 
with we were long fithence forewarned, that the miferabl- 
times whereunto we are fallen (hould abound. Hr ' ^ 

Le'arner. n. f. [from learn.] One who is yet in his n-T* 
ments 3 one who is acquiring fome new art or knowledo-- * r 
The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except! t'b 
m fome minds that have not differed thcmfelves to fix. Baw 
Nor can a learner work fo cheap as a (kilful pradidd artift 
Jr an * Graunt's Bills of Morta l 

LEASE, n.f [laiffer, French. Spelman .] 

1. A contract by which, in confideration of fome payment a 
temporary pdfeffion is granted of houfes or lands. 

Why, coufin, wer’t thou regent of the world, 

It were a (hame to let this land by leafe. Sbakefpeare. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe, 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, muft ceale. Denham . 

I have heard a man talk with contempt of bifhops leafes 
as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate, * Swift 

2. Any tenure. ’ 

Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

Thou to give the world increafe, 

Short’ned haft thy own life’s leafe. Milton . 

To Lease, v. a. [from the noun.] To let by leafe. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tithes to the redtor or impropriator, and the fmall tithes 
to the vicar. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Lease, v. n. [lefen, Dutch.] To gleans to gather what 
the harveft men leave. 

She in harveft us’d to leafe ; 

But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire, 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 

Le'aser. n.f. [from leafe.'] Gleaners gatherer after the reaper. 
There was no office which a man from England might 
not have 3 and I looked upon all who were bom here as 
only in the condition of leafers and gleaners. Swift* 

LEASH, n. f. [ lejfe , French 3 letfe , Dutch 3 lac cio, Italian.] A 
leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courier leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leajh , 

To let him (lip at will. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

What I was, I am 3 

More draining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leajh unwillingly. Shakefpeare’s IVintcr's Tale. 

The raviftied foul being (hewn fuch game, would break 
thofe leajhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

2 . A tierces three. 

I am fworn brother to a leajh of drawers, and can call 
them all by their Chriftian names. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th’ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leajh of languages at once. Hudibras , p. i. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 

Thou art a living comedy 3 they are a leajh of dull de¬ 
vils. Dennis's Letters . 

To Leash, v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 3 to hold in a 
firing. 

Then (hould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 

Affume the port of Mars 3 and, at his heels, 

Leafot in like hounds, (hould famine, fword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Le'asing. nff. [leaye, Saxon.] Lies; fafthood. 

O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch pleafure in 
vanity, and feek after leafing ? Pf a l* * v - 2 * 

He ’mongft ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leafmgs tell. Hub. Tale . 

He hates foul leafmgs and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbard's Tale. 

That falfe pilgrim which that leafing told. 

Was indeed old Archimago. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing fuffer : nay, fometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 

I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw 3 and in his praife 

Have almoft ftampt the leafing. Shakef. Coriolanus 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing , 

Say things at firft, becaufe they’re pleafing ; 

Then prove what they have once afferted. 

Nor care to have their lie deferted : 

Till their own dreams at length .deceive them* 

And oft repeating they believe them. 

Trading free (hall thrive again, , p„/Wr 

Nor leafmgs lead affright the fwain. Gay sPafhnai. 

Least, adj. the fuperlattve of little, [hep, Saxon. 

Wallis would perfuade us to write lejl, that a ™lo|ous 
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analogous to left; but hire!/ the profit is not Worth the 
change.] Little beyond others; fmallelt. 

I am J not worth/ of the leajl of all the mercies fhewed^to 

thy A “can no more have a pofitive idea of the greateft 

than he has of the leajl fpace. , , L ° cke ' 

Least, adv. In the lowed degree; in a degree below others; 

lefs than any other way. 

H e reiolv’d to wave fils fuit, 

Or for a while play leajl in fight. Hudibras , p. 1. 

Ev’n that avert; I chufe it not 3 > er . 

But tade it as the leajl unhappy lot; Dryd. Kmght s Tale. 
No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendfliip, than he who leajl deferves it on all other accounts 
than his due fenfe of it. Topes Tetters, 

jit T fast J To fay no more; not to demand or affirm 
Jt Leastwise. J more than is barely diffident at the lowed 

de Upon the mad they faw a young man, at leajl if he were 

& man, who fate as on horfeback. , - ‘ ‘gf 

Every eft'eA doth after a fort contain, at leajlwtfc refemble, 
the caufe from which it proceeded). Hooker , b. i. 

The remedies, if any, are to be propofed from a conltant 
eourfe of the milken diet, continued at leajl a year, i emple. 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelf, at leajl by the tacit permiffiori of the ommlcient 
g e j ncr> Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Let ufeful obfervations be at leaf feme part of the fubje<ft 
of your converfation. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed from the fame root 
with ‘loifir, French, or loofe.] Flimfy 3 of weak texture. 

He never leaveth, while the fenfe itfelf be left loofe and 
j ga jy Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

Le'ather. n.f. [hrSep, Saxon 3 leadr , Erfe.] 

8 . Dreffed hides of animals. 

He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 

his loins. 2 Kin i s 8 * 

The (fiepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; * 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shakef Hehry VI. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather . Prior. 

2. Skin 3 ironically. 

Returning found in limb and wind, 

' Except fome leather loft behind. Swift. 

Le'a thercoat. n.f. [leather and coat.] An apple with a 
tough rind. 

There is a difh of leather coats for you. Shakef. H. IV. 
Le'atherdresser. n.f. [leather and drejfer.] He who dreffes 
leather. 

He removed to Cumae ; and by the way was entertained 
at the houfe of one Tychius, a leather-drejfer. Pope . 

Leather-mouthed, adj. [leather and mouth.] 

By a leather-mouthed fi(h, I mean fuch as have their teeth 
in their throat 3 as, the chub or cheven. Walton's Angler. 
Le'athery. adj. [from leather.] Refembling leather. 

Wormius calls this cruft a leathery (kin. Grew's Mufaum . 
Le'athern. adj. [from leather.] Made of leather. 

I faw her hand 3 (he has a leathern hand, 

A free-ftone colour’d hand: I verily did think 

That hef old gloves were on. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans. 

That their di(charge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to bin ding. Shakef. As you like it. 

In filken or in leathern purfe retain 

A fplendid (hilling. Philips . 

Le'atherseller. n.f. [leather and feller.] He who deals in 
leather, and vends it. 

Leave, n. f. [leape, Saxon 3 from lypan, to grant.] 

I. Grant of liberty ; permiffion ; allowance. 

By your leave , Ireneus, notwithftanding all this your care¬ 
ful forefight, methinks 1 fee an evil lurk unefpied. Spenfer. 
When him his deareft Una did behold, J 

Difdaining life, defiring leave to dye. Spenfer. 

I make bold to prefs upon you. 

—You’re welcome 3 give us leave, drawer. Shakefpeare. 
The days 

Of Sylla’s (way, when the free fword took leave 

To afl all that it would. Bonj. Johnfon's Cataline. 

i hnce happy fnake ! that in her fleeve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo unconfin’d a leave. Waller 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 
Offended that we fought without his leave, J 

He takes this time his fecret hate to (hew. ’ Dryden 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about fyllogifm, be¬ 
fore I leave it. J & 

I muft have leave to be grateful to any who ferves me/let 
nim be never fo obnoxious to any party: nor did the torv 
party put me to the hardfhip of afking this leave. P 0 J 

3. t arewel; adieu. 

I ake leave and part, for you muft part forthwith. Shak 
Evils that take leave. 
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On theft departure, nidft of all ftew evil. SMcfp. 

There is further compliment of leave taking between rraiice 
and him. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Here my father comes 3 
A double bleffing is a double grace; 

Occafion fmiles upon a fecond leave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

But my dear nothings, take your leave. 

No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling. 

Many ftars may be vifible in our hemifphere, that are 
not fo at prefent; and many which are at prefent (liall take 
leave of our horizon, and appear unto fouthern habitations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13; 

To Leave, v. a. pret. I left 3 I have left. [Of the derivation 
of this word the etymologifts give no fatisfactory account ] 

1. To quit 3 to forfake; 

A man fhall leave his father aiid his mother, and cleave to 
his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

When they were departed from him, they left him in great 
difeafes. 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 

If they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them net their palates with the fwine; B. Johnfon. 

2. To defert; to abandon. 

He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him iii danger 
that delivered him. Eccluf.xx ix. 17. 

3. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them. 

Eccluf. xliv. 8. 

4. Not to deprive of. 

They (till have left me the providence of God, and all the 
promifes of the gofpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor. 

5. To fuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind comprehendeth lefs 
that which is fet down 3 and befides, it leaveth a lufpicion, 
as if more might be laid than is expreffed. Bacon . 

Thefe things muft be left uncertain to farther difeoveries 
in future ages. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defeent belongs, 
he leaves out of the reach of any one to difeover from his 
writings. Locke. 

6. Not to carry away. 

They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the increafe 
of the. earth, and left no fuftenance for Ifrael. Judg. vi. 4. 

He (hall eat the fruit of thy cattle 3 which alfo fhall not 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaftius gave ftridl commandment, that they (hould leave 
behind them unneceffary baggage< Knolles's HiJlory. 

7. To fix as a token or remembranee.- 

This I leave with my reader, as an occafion for him to 
confider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Lockes 

8. To bequeath 3 to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou leav'Jl to thy imperial line; 

That peace, Oh happy (hade, be ever thine; Dryden . 

9. To give up 3 to refign. 

Thou (halt not glean thy vineyard; thou (halt leave them 
for the poor and ftranger. B ev% x j x< I( ^ 

If a wife man were left to himfelf, and his own choice*, 
to wifh the greateft good to himfelf he could devife 3 the fum 
of all his wifhes would be this. That there were juft f uc h a 
being as God is. Tillotfon , Serm; i 0 

10. To permit without interpofition. 

Whether Efau were a vaffal, I leave the reader to judge. 

11. Toceafetodo; to defift from. 

Let us return, left my father leave caring for the affes and 
take thought for us. I -’ x 

12. To Leave off. To defift from 3 to forbear. * 

If, upon any occafion, you bid him leave off the doing bf 

any Thing, you muft be fure to carry the point Locke 
In proportion as old age came on, he left off fox-hunting! 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. nr 

13. To Leaver. To forfake, 5 ‘ 

He began to leave off fome of his old acquaintance, his 
roaring and bullying about the ftreets : he put on a ferious 

a,r * T _ Arbuthnot's HiJlory of John Bull 

14* To Leave out. To omit; to negledl. 

My good Camillo 3 

I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that 

I Uave cm 'ceremony, shakefp. Water's Tale 

Shun they to treat with me too ? 

No good lady. 

You may partake: I have told ’em who you are 
1 (hould be loth to be left out , and here ton v 1 r 

What is let down by o/der and divifmn doth d 2 t 
that nothing „ ^ J onu«ed but all is there. taZ'. 


left 

„ . , Befriend till utmoft end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left nut 
Ere nice morn on the Indian fteep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. 

We afk, if thofe fubvert 
Reafonseftablifh’d maxims, who affert 
d hat we the world’s exigence may concel 
1 hough >ve one atom out of matter leave. 
ij G 


ve. 


Milton . 


Blackmore. 
I always 
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I always thought this paffage left out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems to cantradicft a 
part in the fixth iEneid. Addifon on Italy. 

To Leave, v. n. 

1. To ceafe; to defift. 

She is my effence, and I learoe to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shakefpeare. 

And fince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. Shake/. H. IV. 

He began at the eldeft, and left at the youngeft. Genef 

2. To Leave off. To defift. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the caftle would not hold out, 
left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he 
little prevailed. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off, and for another fummons wait. Rofcojnmott. 

3. To Leave off. To ftop. 

Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 

But ftill beget new mifehiefs in their courfe. Daniel. 

To Leave, v. a. [from levy', lever , French.] To levy; to 
raife: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenfer, for a 
rhyme. 

An army ftrong {he leav'd. 

To war on thofe which him had of his realm bereav’d. 

Spenfer’s Fairy §ueen, b. ii. 
Le'aved. adj. [from leaves, of leaf] 

1. Furniflied with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates. _ lf a " x ^ v * *• 

LE'AVEN. n.f [levain, French; kvare, Latin.] 

I. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particularly 
ufed of four dough mixed in a mafs of bread. 

It {hall not be baken with leaven. Lev. vi. 17. 

All fermented meats and drinks are eafilieft digefted ; and 
thofe unfermented, by barm or leaven, are hardly digefted. Floyer. 
z. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mafs. 
Many of their propofitions favour very ftrong of the old 
leaven of innovations. King Charles. 

To Le'aven. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ferment by fomething mixed. .. 

You muft tarry the leav'ning. Shake/ Troil. and LreJJida. 
Whofoever eateth leavened bread, that foul {hall be cut 

Exod. xii. 17. 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings, and feafonings; fo that fome do extremely move 
appetites. Bacon s Atlantis. 

2. To taint; to imbue. 

That cruel fomething unpoffeft. 

Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Prior . 

Le'ayer. n.f [leave.] One who deferts or forfakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafter-^wr, and a fugitive. Shakefpeare. 

Leaves, n. f. The plural of leaf. ^ 

Parts fit for the nourilhment of man in plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for leaves they give no nourishment at all. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Le'avings. n.f [from leave.] Remnant; relicks; oftal: it 

has no Angular. . .... . 

My father has this morning call d together. 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, > 

The leavings of Pharfalia. Addifon s Cato. 

Then who can think we’ll quit the place. 

Or ftop and light at Cloe’s head, „ . - 

With feraps and leavings to be fed. owiji. 

Le'avY. adj. [from leaf.} Full of leaves ; covered with leaves. 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear. 

For he then chofen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney. 

■ Now & near enough : your leavy fereens throw down. 

And {how like thofe you are. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

To ta " , [lecher, French.] To lick over. Hanmer. 
Haft thou yet leched the Athenian s eyes 
With the love juice. Shakefp. MUfummer NightsDream. 
t r/pRFR « I TDerived by Skinner from luxuie, old french . 
L wI uu^i^Tmiddl^ages in the fame fenfe.] Awhore- 

“fwUl now take the leather ; he’s at my houfe; hecannot 
;r c :Z me Shakef Merry Wives of Windjor. 

P You, like a letchcr, out of whorilh loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inhentoi s. Shakejpeare. 

The lecher foon transforms his miftrefs ; now 
In Io’s place appears a lovely cow. J 

The fleeDV leacher {huts his little eyes, 

Ablut burning chaps the frothy bubbles nfe. Dryden. 

She yields her charms , n , r 

T j. *«<* 7; 7 

gilded fly does letcher m my fight. Hmejp. <■ 


Gut eats all day, and ktebevs all the night. B. jfohnfor 
Lec'herous. adj. [from lecher .] Leud ; luftful. 

The fapphire {hould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous', the emerald fhould fly t0 
pieces, if it touch the {kin of any unchafte perfon. Derham 
Le'cherously. adv. [from lecherous.] Leudly; luftfully. 
Le'cherousness. n. f [from lecherous.] Leudnefs. 

Le'chery. n.f [from lecher.] Leudnefs; luft. 

The reft welter with as little flrame in open lechery, as 
fwine do in the common mire. Ajcham’s Schoolmafter 
Againft fuch leudfters, and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare. 
Le'ction. n.f [lettio, Lat.] A reading ; a variety in cooies. * 
Every critick has his own hypothefis : if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a various lediion {hall be 
made authentick. Watts's Loeick 

LE'CTURE. n.f. [ tenure, French.] 6 “ 

1. A difeourfe pronounced upon any fubjedL 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick leftun unto 
him, how to feed his beafts before noon, and where to {hade 
them in the extreme heat. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wrangling pedant, 

When in mufick we have fpent an hour. 

Your letture ftiall have leifure for as much. Shakefp. 
When letters from Cefar were given to Rufticus, he re- 
fufed to open them till the philofopher had done his lec¬ 
tures. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors {hould not only read 
leftures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
{hould furnifti the mind with, and faften there. Locke-. 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s lectures. Addifon's CatOi 

2. The a£t or practice of reading; perufal. 

In the lecture of holy feripture, their apprehenfions are 
commonly confined unto the literal fenfe of the text. Browne. 

3. A magifterial reprimand. 

To Le'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftrucSt formally. 

2. To inftruft irtfolently and dogmatically. 

Le'cturer. n.f. [from letture.] An inftru&or; a teacher by 

way of le&ure; a preacher in a church hired by the parifh 
to aflift the redtor or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church a letturer 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prefendy required to at¬ 
tend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

Lectureship, n.f. [from ledlure.] The office of a lefturer. 1 
He got a lefturefkip in town of fixty pounds a year, where 
he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 

Led. part. pret. of lead. 

Then {hall they know that I am the Lord your God, 
which caufed them to be led into captivity among the hea- 
then. Ezek. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people caufed them to err, and they 
that are led of them are deftroyed. . Ifa.ix. 16. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in moft other bodies, not 
propagated by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on, and are 

moft led by. ‘ . U ‘ h ' 

Ledge. n.J. [ leggen, Dutch, to lie.] 

1. A row; layer; ftratum. . 

The loweft ledge or row {hould be merely of ftone, cloiely 
laid, without mortar: a general caution for aH parts in build¬ 
ing contiguous to board. Cotton’s Architecture. 

2. A ridge rifing above the reft. 

The four parallel flicks rifing above five inches higher th 

the handkerchief, ferved as ledges on each fide. Gulliver. 
9. Any prominence, or rifing part. 

Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides. 

The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides. Bryitii. 
Ledhorse. n.f. [led and horfe.) A fumpter horfe. 

Lee. n. f. [He, French.] 

1. Dregs; fediment; refufe. 

My cloaths, my lex, exchang d for thee. 

I’ll mingle with the people’s wretched lee. jj 

2. [Sea term; fuppofed by Slimier from I ean. Fie •] 
generally that fide which is oppofite to the wind, as th 
Store is that the wind blows on To be under tb. 

Ihore, is to be clofe under the weather fho. fo 

ftfip is one that is not fall by a wind, to make ta 
good as Ihe might. To lay a fhip by the fa, > s “ " 
ib that all her fails may lie againft the nrifewglU 1 ^ vvil i 
and the wind to come right on her broadfide, 

make little or no way. . . , r p;r rl . r had had 

If we, being ftorm-beaten in the bay of BifcJ'» f rf - 
a port under our lee, that-we might have= kept o ^ ^ 
ing {hips with our men of war, we ha ^ jy^y, 

fleet, and the Azores. , p„ n ki r k with 

The Hollanders were wont to ride befo e Dunbr 

the wind at north weft, making a fa <ho ^fat. 

Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they are; an d 

:a by P a ftorm ; yet better do fo than venture 


fea by- . 

finking on a lee ihore. 


H'dV, 
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• Him, haply flumb’rihg on the Norway foam; 

The pilot of fome finall night-founder d Ikift, 

Deeming fome ifland bft, as feamen tell, 

Set . 1 v 7 , Milton’s Paradife Lojl, h. t. 

Batter’d by his fa they lay. 

The paffing winds through their tom canvafs play-. Dryden. 

^AphyncU^a’ptofeffo^of the art of healing: whence we 

ftlU t fa°Mhe which had great infight 

In that difeafe of grieved confcience, ... 

A nd well could cure the fame; his name Was patience. 

Spenfer's Fairy ghteen, b. 1. 

Her words prevail’d, and then the learned leach 

His cunning hand’gan to his wounds fo lay. 

And all things elfe the which his art did teach. Fa. Qu. 
Phyfick is their bine. 

The learned leaches in defpair depart, 

And (hake their heads, defponding of their art. Drjden. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude : 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill; 

Till fome fafe crifis. , Dr y den ' 

The hoeify wrinkled leech has watch d and toil a, 

Tried every health reftoring herb and gum, 

And wearied out his painful {kill in vain. Rowe s J. Shore . 
A {kilful leach. 

They fay, had wrought this blefled deed; 

This leach Arbiithnot was ydept. Gay's Rafforals . 

2. A kind bf Fmall water ferpeht, which faftens on animals, 

* irnd fucks the blood : it i$ ufed to draw blood where the lan¬ 
cet is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wifiman's Surg . 

Sticking like leechei, till they Btirft with bldod; 

Without remorfe irifatiably. ^ Rofcorhtnon. 

To LEEck. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with medica¬ 
ments . 

Le'eChcraft. n.f. [leech and craft.] The art of healing. 

Wfe fttidy fpeech; but dthers we perfuade : 

We leechcraft learn; but others cure with it. Davies. 
Leef. adj. [lieve, leve , Dutch.] Kind ; fond. 

Whilome all thefe were low and letfe. 

And .lov’d their flocks to feed ; 

They never ftrove to be. the chief. 

And Ample was their weed. Spenfer's Raftorals. 

Leek. n.f. [leac, Saxbrrj Lock, Dutch'; h'echk, Erfe.J 

Its flower confifts of fix pedals, and is fhaped, as? it were, 
like a bell; in the center arifes the pointai, Which after- 
Ward becomes a roundifh fruit, divided into three cells, which 
- contain roundifti feeds : to thefe notes ma^ be a'dded, the fta- 
rnTfia are generally broad and flat, ending in three capifla- 
ments, of which the ffiiddle one is furnifhed with a chive; 
the flowers are alfo gathered into alrhofl: globular bunches : 
the rbots are long; cylindrical,' and ebated, the coats Ending 
in plain leaves Miller. 

Know’ft thou Fluelldn ? —Yes. 

—Tell him I’ll kfiock his htk about His pate,’ 

Upon St. David’s day. Shakefpeare s JtAenry V. 

Leek to the Welfh, to Dutchmen butter’s'dear. Gay. 
We ufe acrid plants' inwardly and outwardly ihgangteens ; 
in the feurvy, water-Crefles, horfe-radifh, ga'rli'ck, or leek 
pottage. Floy if ort Humours * 

LEER. n. f [pleape, facies, Saxon.} 

X. An oblique view. 

I fpy entertainment in her ; {he gives the leer 6i invitation. 

Shakefpeare's Me fry Wittes of J find for. 
Afide the devil turn’d 1 
Fbr envy, yet with jealous leef malign 
Ey’d them alkance. Jmttdtfi Far. Loff, b. iv. 

2'. A laboured caft of countenance. 

Damn with faint praife, concede with civil tar. Rope. 
I place a ftatefman full before my fight; 

A bloated moiifter in all his ge-er, 

With {hamelefs vifage, and ; perfidious leer. Swift 

To Leer. v. n. [from the nouii.] J 

1. To look obliquely ; to - look archly. 

I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do’ but mark 
the countenance that he will give me. Shakefp. Henry IV 
I wonder whether you tafte the pleafure Of independency* 
of, whether you do not fometimes'/W Upon the court. Swift. 
To look w.th a forced countenance. * ^ 

Bertran has been taught the arts of courts', 

To gild a face with fmiles, and leef a man to fuin DrvA 
^ Frcnch -J Dre g 5 i fediment: it has feldom a 

This proceeded by reafon of the olid hUmoUr of thofe cdun- 
Sh Ti th , e memory^of King Richard was fo ftrong, 
that it lay like fas in the bottom of mens hearts; and if the 
vefiel was but ftirred, it would come up. Bacon's Henry VII 
it they love lees, and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them not their palates with the lwine. B. johnfon. 


LEG 

Thofe lees that trouble it refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine; Dryden < 

ToLeese. v.a.fflefen, Dutch.] To lofe : an old word. 

Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe. 

Who buieth it fooner the more he {hall leefe. i uffer. 

No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril leefe. 

But as they come on both Tides he takes fees; 

And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 

Tor this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. John/. 

How in the port our fleet dear time did leefe. 

Withering like prifo'ners, which lie but for fees. Donne . 

Leet. 

Leete, or leta, is otherwife called a law-day. The word 
feemeth to have grown from the Saxon Ie< 5 e, which was a 
court of jurifduftion above the wapentake or hundred, com¬ 
prehending three or four of them, otherwife called thirfti- 
ing, and contained the third part of a province or {hire: 
thefe jurifdidtions, one and other,- be now aboliftied, and fwal- 
lowed up in the county court. Cowell. 

Who has a breaft fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law-days, and in feffions fit 

With meditations lawful. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

You would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe {he bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shak. 

Leeward, adj. [lee and peapb, Saxon.] 

1. Towards the wind. See Lee. 

The clafficas were called lon» {hips, the onerariae round, 
becaufe of their figure approaching towards circular : this 
figure, though proper for the ftowage of goods, was not the 
fitteft for failing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward 
way, except when they failed full before the wind. Arbuth. 

Let no ftatefman dare, 

A kingdom to a ftlip compare ; 

Left he {hould call our commonweal 
A velfel with a doable keel; 

Which juft like burs, new figg’d and rrtan’d. 

And got about a league from land. 

By change of wind to leeward fide, 

The pilot knew not how to guide. Swift . 

Left, participle preter. of leave. 

Alas, poor lady ! defolate and left ; 

I weep myfelf to think upon thy words. Shakefpeare. 

Had fuch a river as this been left to itfelf, to have found 
its way out from ampng the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it muft have formed feveral little feas. Addifon . 

Were I left to myfelf, I would rather aim at inftru&ing 
than diverting; but if we will be ufeful to the world, we 
muft take it as we find it. Addifon's Spectator, N\ 179. 

Left. adj. [lufte, Dutch; lesvus , Latin.] Siniftrous; not 
right. 

That there is alfo in men a natural prepotency in the right, 
we cannot with conftancy affirm, if we make obfervation 
irt children, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
times confine it unto the left, arid are not without great diffi¬ 
culty reftrained from it. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides, 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which' to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dryden's JEn. 

The gods of greater natiofis dwell around, 

Aqd, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can. Dryden , 

A raven from a wither’d oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak ; 

That omen lik’d him not. Dryden . 

The left foot naked When they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they ftieathe the right. Dryden. 

The man who ftruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. & Prior. 

Left-handed, adj. [left arid hand.] Uiing the left-hand ra¬ 
ther than right. 

The limbs are ufed moft on the righ't'-fide, whereby cuftom 
helpeth ; for we fee, that fome are left-handed, which are 
fuch as have ufed the left-hand' moft. Bacon's Nat Hi ft 
For the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby 
men become left-hattded, it happeneth too rarely to counte¬ 
nance an effect fo common: for the feat of the liver on the 
left-fide is very monftrous. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

E tlie‘left-hand* 33 ' ”' f ' ^ ,e f‘- handcd ^ Mutual uTe of 

Although a fapsitit left-hcmdednefs 
B ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 

Leg. n.f. [leg, Damfti; leyggur, Iflahdick.] 

'• SSSStSS* "" l ‘ p... taw. 


Donne. 


een 


Dryden. 


Tl" 1 ft it- “I - Vl l a ' their tard >' feet deriv’d, 

1 *’ e tru % ftaff,; their better leg, fupply’d ' 

i urging comfits, and ants e2es, ' 

Had almoft brought him 0 fl> hls-%. Hudibras 

th M ; n ; n § ues . P“°;7 cannot meet with, who have rol 
thmg but legs to cattV them. jki/Ms Gnardil. 
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LEG 

An a& of obeifance> 

At court, he that cannot make a kg, put off his cap, kifs 
his hand, and fay nothing, has neither kg, hands, lip, nor 
cap. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Their horfes never give a blow. 

But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras, p. in. 

If the boy fhould not put off his hat, nor make kgs very 
gracefully, a daticing-mafter will cure that defe£I. Locke. 
He made his kg, and went away. Swift. 

3. To (land on his own legs; to fupport himfelf. 

Perfons of their fortune and quality could well have ftood 
upon their own kgs , and needed not to lay in for counte¬ 
nance and fupport. Collier of Friendjhip. 

4. That by which any thing is fupported on the ground : as, 
the kg of a table. 

Le'gacy. n. f [ legatum, Latin.] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laft will and tefta- 
ment. Cowell. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, they do 
as if one fhould demand a legacy by force and virtue of fome 
written teftament, wherein there being no fuch thing fpeci- 
fied, he pleadeth that there it muff needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love or good-will which always the te- 
ftator bore him ; imagining, that thefc, or the like proofs, 
will convi& a teftament to have that in it, which other men 
can 110-where by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

Go you to Caefar’s houfe ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 

How to cut oft* fome charge in legacies. Shakef J. Ceefar. 

Good counfel is the beft legacy a father can leave a child. 

VEfrange's Fables. 

When he thought you gone 
T’ augment the number of the blefs’d above. 

He deem’d ’em legacies of royal love ; 

Nor arm’d, his brothers portions to invade, 

But to defend the prefent you had made. Dryden. 

When the heir of this vaft treafure knew. 

Plow large a legacy was left to you, 

He wifely ty’d it to the crown again. Dryden. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war. 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 

LE'GAL. adj. [legal, French ; leges, Latin.] 

1. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatfoever was before, was before time of memory; and 
what is fince is, in a legal fenfe, within the time of me¬ 
mory. Hale's Hijl. of the Common Law of England. 

2. Lawful ; not contrary to law. 

His merits 

To fave them, not their own, though legal, works. Milt. 
Legality, n.f [legalitc, French.] Lawfulnefs. 

To Legalize, v. a. [legalifer, French; from legal.] To au¬ 
thorize ; to make lawful. 

If any thing can legalize revenge, it fhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perfon : but revenge is fo abfolutely the 
peculiar of heaven, that no confideration can impower, even 
the beft men, to affume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 
Legally, adv. [from legal.] Lawfully; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, deny 
jullice, when it is legally and competently demanded. Taylor. 
Le'gataRY. n. f [ legataire , French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy left. 

An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the prefence of fit perfons, as creditors and legataries are, 

unto the ordinary. , t 

Legatee, adj. [from legate.] Made by a legate. . 

When any one is abfolved from excommunication, it is 
provided by a legatine conftitution, that fome one fhall pub- 
Tifh fuch abfolution. Ayhfe's Parergon. 

2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compafs of a praemunire. Shakefpeare. 

Le'gate. n.f [legatus, Latin; %?/, French; legato, Italian.] 

1. A deputy ; an ambaffador. 

The legates from th’ JE tolian prince return : 

Sad news they bring, that after all the “ft, . 

And care employ’d, their embafly is loft. Dryden. Mnetr. 
2 A kind of fpiritual embaffador from the pope ; a commil- 
ftoner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaftical affairs. 

Look where the holy legate comes apace, 

To o-ive us warrant from the hand of heav n. Sbakejp. 
Upon the legate's fummons, he fubmitted himfelf to an ex¬ 
amination, and appeared before him. Atterbury. 

Legate'e. n.f [from legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 

left him. 

If he chance to fcape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden s Juvena. 
Mv will is, that if any of the above-named legatees Ihouid 
die before me, that then the refpeaive legacies fhall revert 

Legation, n.f V&M’ Latin.] Deputation; commiflion; 
embafly. 


LEG 

It will be found, that after a legation ad res repetendas A 
a refufal, and a denunciation or indiaion of a war, the w 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is l e fr 
* large, .. Bacart, War with S p ai „ 

I11 the attiring and ornament of their bodies the duke had 
a fine and unaffected politenefs, and upon occafion coftly 
in his legations. IVotton 

Lega'tdr. n.f. [from lego, Latin.] One who makes awdT 
and leaves legacies. * 

Suppofe debate 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, 

Bequeath’d by fome legator's laft intent. DnA 

Le'gend. n.f. [legenda, Latin.] 

1. A chronicle or regifter of the lives of faints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elfe but 
heaps of frivolous and fcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with difdain thrown out, the very nefts which bred them 
abhorring them. Hooker, b. v 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities; the chriftian 
and the heathen; the former, though of a frefher date, are 
fo embroiled with fabie and legend, that one receives but little 
fatisfa&ion. ^ Addtfin's Remarks on Italy. 

2. Any memorial or relation. 

And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilft you arm you; arm you whilft you read. 

Fairfax, b. i. 

3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 

Who can fhow the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd. Blackmore. 

It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane fcorners fo willingly let go the expe&ation of it. It 
is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is fuch an inconfiftent incredible legend. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Any infeription ; particularly on medals or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenefs of legends on 
ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 

Le'ger. n.f. [from legger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambafla- 
dor ; a refident; one that continues at the court to which he 
is fent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the compting- 
houfe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav’n, 

Intends you for his fwift ambaffador, 

Where you fhall be an everlafting leiger. Shakefpeare. 
I’ve giv’n him that. 

Which, if he take, fhall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her fweet. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

If legier ambaffadors or agents were fent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obferve their motions, and to hold eor- 
refpondence with them, fuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Who can endear 

Thy praife too much ? thou art heav’ns leiger here, 
Working againft the ftates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe who 
attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay leiger for the cove¬ 
nant, and kept up the fpirits of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

I call that a ledger bait, which is fixed, or made to reft, in 
one certain place, when you fhall be abfent; and I call that 
a walking bait which you have ever in motion. JValton. 
Le'gerdemain. n.f [contracted perhaps from leger ete de main, 
French.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye by nimble motion; trick; deception ; knack. 

He fo light was at legerdemain , 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impofe 
upon their own fouls, there is none fo common as the plea 
of a good intention. • South's Sermons. 

Leg'erity. n.f. [legerete, French.] Lightnefs; nimblenels; 
quicknefs. A word not in ufe. 

When the mind is quicken’d, 

The organs though defunCl and dead before, 

Break up their drowly grave, and newly move 
With cafted flough and frefli legerity. Shakefpeare. 

Le'gged. adj. [from leg.] Having legs ; furnifhed with legs. 
Le'gible. n.f [legibilis, Latin.] 

1. Such as may be read. .. 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads held oow 
within an inch of the cufhion, to read what is 
legible. 

2 . Apparent; difcoverable. 

People’s opinions of themfelves are legible in their co 
nances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man n 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it ltamps^^ 
and fignificancy upon his face. be 

Le'gibly. adv. [from legible.] In fuch a manner 1 

read. 

Le'giqN. [legio, Latin.] 

1. A 
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1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting of about five thou- 

? The moft remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius fending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the orcateft confirmation poflible of the ftory of the Chrif¬ 
tian legion. Addi J on - 

2. A military force. 

She to foreign realms 

Sends forth her dreadful legions. Philips. 

3. Any great number. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d. Sbakefp. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where cue im has entered, legions will force their way through 
the fame breach. Rogers's Sermons. 

Le'gionary. adj. [from legion .] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeft and eameft, 
make up the legionary body of error. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Legislation, n.f [from legifator, Lat.] The ad of giving 
laws. 

Pythagoras joined kgifation to his philofophy, and, like 
others, pretended to miracles and revelations from God, to 
give a more venerable landlion to the laws he preferibed. 

I ittleton on the Converfon of St. Paul. 

Legislative, adj. [from legifator. ] Giving laws; law- 
giving. 

Their kgifative frenzy they repent. 

Enabling it fhould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualities are 
proper to the legiflative ftyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA'TOR. n.f. [legifator, Latin-, legifatour, French.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 

It fpoke like a legifator: the thing fpoke was a law. South. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. 

And legifators feem to think in ftone. Pope. 

Legislature, n.f [from legifator, Latin.] The power that 
makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three parts of the 
legifature, no law is or can be made. Hale's Com. Law. 

In the notion of a legifature is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and fufpend laws in being, as well as to make new 
laws. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 16. 

By the fupreme magiftrate is properly underftood the legif¬ 
lative power; but the word magiftrate Teeming to denote a 
lingle perfon, and to exprefs the executive power, it came to 
pafs that the obedience due to the legifature was, for want of 
confidering this eafy diftin&ion, mifapplied to the admini- 
ftration. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 

Legitimacy, n.f [from legitimate^ 

1. Lawfulnefs of birth. 

In refpect of his legitimacy, it will be good. Ay life. 

2. Genuinenefs; not fpurioufnefs. 

The legitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodies vindicated, 

I now inquire by what means they were hurried out of the 
ocean. jp/oodward's Natural Hi/lorv 

LEGITIMATE, adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, French J 
Born in marriage ; lawfully begotten. 

Legitimate Edgar, I muft have your land ; 

Our father’s love is to the baftard Edmund. Shakefpeare 

An adulterous perfon is tied to make provifion for the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the legitimate, by receiving a common portion. 

r- r T . Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

To Legitimate. v< a . [kgitimer, Fr. from the adjeftive.f 

*• 1 ° P rocure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 

a. 7-^ttw“ at W3S a baftard ‘ 

It would be impoffible for any enterprize to be lawful, if 
that which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, and can have 
no influence to make it good or bad. Decay of Piety 

Leci timately. adv. [from legitimate.} Lawfully; genuinely; 

By degrees he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat ’ 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden 

\ SS"- n - J - t^-’^ffro 

I have difclaim’d my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone • 

i. *. u. 

iecum° l "T ”,”' 1 of la *iu birth"*’’ 
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LEGV'MEM \ f rench ’ te £ umen > Lat.] Seeds 
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In the fpring. fell great rains, upon which enfued a moft 
deftrueftive mildew upon the corn and legumes. Arbuthnot. 

Legu'MiNOUS. adj. [kgumineux, French ; from legu?nen.~\ Be¬ 
longing to pulfe ; confifting of pulfe. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous feeds : as oats, barley, and wheat; or of fome 
of the filiquofo or leguminous ; as, peas or beans. Arbuthnot. 

Le'isURABLy. adv. [from leifurable.\ At leifure ; without tu¬ 
mult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reft is 
come, the patterns of our diffolution may be Jacob, Mofes, 
Jofhua, and David, who leifurably ending their lives in peace, 
prayed for the mercies, of God to come upon their pofterity. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Lf/isGrable. adj. [from kifure.~\ Done at leifure; not hur¬ 
ried ; enjoying leifure. 

A relation inexcufeable in his works of leifurabk hours, the 
examination being as ready as the relation. Brown . 

LEISURE, n.f [ toifir, French.] 

1. Freedom from bufinefs or hurry; vacancy of mind ; power 
to fpend time according to choice. 

Ar gentleman fell very Tick, and a friend faid to him, Send 
for a pbyfician; but the fick man anfwered, It is no matter ; 
for if I die, I will die at leifure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
defire of leifure is much more natural than of bufinefs and 
care. Temple. 

O happy youth ! 

For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride : 

He figh’d, and had no leifure more to fay. 

His honour call’d his eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the -/'ejfure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of no¬ 
thing which can difeompofe your mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. 

We’ll make our leifures to attend on yours. Shakef 
They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anfwer. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

I fhall leave with him that very rational and emphaticai 
rebuke of Tully, To be confidered at his leifure. Locke. 

3. Want of leifure. Not ufed. 

More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 

The leifure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Leisurely, adj. [from leifure .] Nothafty; deliberate; done 
without hurry. 

He was the wretchedft thing when he was young. 

So long a growing, and fo leifurely i 

That, if the rule were true, he fhould be gracious. 

The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, fcd^LWh 
and Edinburgh, and returned by a leifurely march. Hayward. 

The bridge is human life: upon a more leifurely furvey of 
it, I found that rt confided of threefcore and ten intire arches. 

t , Adctifin's Spectator, N°. icq, 

Le purely adv. [from tefure.] Not in a hurry; ftowly. 59 

1 he Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte. 

Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 

Or if with caution leifurely we paft. 

Then numerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dryd. 

rflld ^“ n<aedve ‘y / «> 4 . nry friend being careful to 
count the fteps AddiforCs p reeho f d N . 

Le MAN. n.f. [Generally fuppofed to be laimant, the lov + er’ 
French; but imagined^y Junius, with almoft equal proba-’ 
bility, to be derived from leef Dutch, or leop, Saxon fc- 
Ipved and man. 1 his etymology is ftrongly fupported by the 
ant,ent orthography, according to which it was wr tten /rw! 
man .] .A fweetheart; a gallant; or a miftrefs. HanZr 
Hold for my fake, and do him not to dye; 

But vanquifh d, thine eternal bondflave make. 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. Fa 
A cup of wine, • 

That s brifk and fine, ^ 

I v'fdt dnn r r n ~° thC l ‘” lan m!ne - Shake/. Henry IV \ 
vfouTy'a^^^ A pfopofitionpre- 

[hmm, French ; timmium, low Latin 1 

1. 1 he fruit of the lemon-tree. ^atin.J 

thaTof irtngef *** * ’*** f d , aft nn g ent than 

The dyers“ ufe it for dying of bright that™ °A f hmenti - 
lours. ° 3 y e Hows and lemon co- 

p P o r p Mor fimer's Hufbandry. 

Their lighter glories^Wend!' VmS throu g h ^e ; green, 

2. The tree that bears lemons. 1 on s Sermons. 

of many leaves, which ^xpLd^n ^' f** fl ° Wer conflfts 

is almoft of an oval figure P and Z Ta ° f a /° fe : the fruit 

ngure and divided into feveral cells, in 

5 which 








































































































































































































































































































































































L E N 

to, h „ ar -Ml d l' ar< i Ws, furrouniled by a thick flelhy 
fubilance, which, for the moft part, is full of ail acid juice. 
There are many varieties of this tree, and the fruit is yearly 
imported from Lifbon in great plenty. Miller . 

Lemonade, n.f [from lemon.] Liquor made of water, fu- 
gar, and the juice of lemons. 



LEN 

9. End ; latter part of any affignable time. 

Churches purged of things burdenfome, all wts Kr 1 
at the length unto that wherein now we {land. i t' 

A crooked ftick is not ftraitened uniefs it be bent V (.1 
?“J dear .“‘ ltr „ ar >' Y’ that fo ^ fettle itfelf !► t 
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^ i -repayment. 

Ihou malt not give him thy money upon ufury, nor lend 
him thy vi&uals for iucreafe. ' ' Lev. xxv. 37. 

They dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend) 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden, 

2. To fuffei* to be ufed on condition that it be reftored. 

In common worldly things ’tis call’d ungrateful 
With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 

Which, With a bounteous hand, was kindly lent ; 

Much more to be thus oppofite with heav’n. Shakefp. 
I’ll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power to give 
it from me. Shakefp. Alps well that ends ivell . 

Tire fair bleffing we vouchfale to fend ; 

Nor can we fpare you long, though often we may lend. 

Dryden to the Dutehcfs of Ormond. 

3. To afford ; to grant in general. 

Covetoufnefs, like the fea, receives the tribute of all. ri¬ 
vers, though far unlike it in lending any back again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Painting and poefy are two fillers fo like, that they lend to 
each other their name and office : one is called a dumb poefy, 
and the other a fpeaking pidlure. Dryden's Difrefnoy. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing ftore. 

Now lend afiiftance, and relieve the poor. Dryden's Perf 
Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 

And condefcend to hear a young man fpeak. Addifon. 
Cephifa, thou 

Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. A. Philips. 
Le'nder. n.f. [from lend.] 

1. One who lends any thing. 

2. One who makes a trade of putting money to interefl. 

Let the flate be anfwered fome fmall matter, and the reft 
left to the lender ; if the abatement be but fmall, it will not 
difeourage the lender: he that took before ten in the hun¬ 
dred, will fooner defeend to eight than give over this trade. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanifi Friar. 

Interefl: would certainly encourage the lender to venture in 
fuch a time of danger. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 20. 

Length, n.f, [from lenj, Saxon.] 

I. The extent of any thing material from end to end ; the 
longeft line that can be drawn through a body. 

There is in Ticinum a church that is in length one hun¬ 
dred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty : it 
reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 

1 . Horizontal extenfion. 

Mezentius rufhes on his foes. 

And firft unhappy Acron overthrows ; 

Stretch’d at his length he fpurns the fwarthy ground. Dryd. 

3. A certain portion of fpace or time. 

Large lengths of feas and fhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Shakefp. K. John. 

To get from th’ enemy,' and Ralph, free; 

Left danger, fears, and foes, behind. 

And beat, at leaft three lengths, the wind. Hudilras. 

Time glides along with undifeover’d hafte. 

The future but a length beyond the paft. Dryden's Ovid. 

What length of lands, what oceans have you pafs’d, 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fhores been caft ? Dryd. 

а. Extent of duration. . 

Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
get fome^meafure of this common duration, whereby to judge 
of its different lengths. _ Locke. 

c, Lons; duration or protradlion. 

May heav’n, great monarch, ftill augment your bins 
With length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

Such toil requir’d the Roman name, 

Such length of labour for fo vaft a frame. Dryden s JEn. 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and make 
one mountain with that on which it now ftands. fon. 

б. Reach or expanfion of any thing. , r 

I do not recommend to all a purfuit of fcicnces, to o e 
extenfive lengths to which the modems have advanced them. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. 

n. Full extent; uncontra&ed flate. 

' If Lietitia, who lent me this account, will acquaint 
with the worthy gentleman’s name ; I will mfert it 
"n one of my papers. Addifon’s Spectator, N». 4 °. 

8- D Hc had marched to the kngth of Exeter, which he had 
fome thought of befieging. Clarendon, b. via. 


length m a middle ftate of evennefs between them both. nPr 

laftj k'ShJ* “ 7 Witten * * %. 

At length, at length, I have thee in mv arms 
i hough our malevolent flars have flruggled ha’rd 
And held us long afunder. Dryden's King Arthur 

IoLengthek. v. a. [from length.] ■ ir ' 

1 ‘ draw out; to make longer; to elongate-. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or eafy to h? 
lengthened, without rupture. Arbuthnot onAliments 

f alling dews with fpangles deck’d the glade. 

And the low fun had lengthen'd ev’ry fhade. * p 

2. Toprotradl; to continue. 

Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, and thine iniquities bv 
lhewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a knglmm 0 f 
thy tranquillity. Dan.iv. 2 , 

frame your mind to mirth and merriment, ' 

Which bars a th'oafand harms, and lengthen] life. Shake! 
it is in our power to fecure to ourfelves an interefl i„ the 
divine mercies that are yet to come, and to lengthen the 
courfe of our prefect prosperity* Attcrlury’s Strmm 

3- -to protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were lefs conftrained in the quail 
tity of every fyllable, befides helps of grammatical figures 
for the lengthening or abbreviation of them. Dryden 

4. Fo Lengthen out. [The particle out is only feniDhatical 1 
I o protradl; to extend. ‘ J 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aur. 

I’d hoard up every moment of my life. 

To lengthen Out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 

lx. lengthens out every a&.of wor/hip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent imprefiions in the mind,"than thole 
which accompany any tranfient form of words. Addifon. 

To Lengthen, v. n. To grow longer; to increafe in length. 
One may as well make a yard, whofe parts lengthen and 
Ihrink, as a meafure of trade in materials, that have not 
always a fettled value. Locke. 

Still ’tis farther from its end ; 

Still finds its error lengthen with its way. Prior. 

Le'ngthwise. adv, [length and wife.] According to the length. 

Le'nient. adj. [leniens, Latin.] 

1. Affuafive; foftening; mitigating. 

Confolatories writ 

With ftudy’d argument, and much perfuaflon fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton s Agonijles. 

In this one paffion man can ftrength enjoy ; 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 

Yet tames not this ; it flicks to our laft fand. Pope. 

2 . Laxative; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balfamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Le'nient. n. f An emollient, or affuafive application. 

I dreffed it with lenients. Wife man's Surgery. 

To Le'nify. v. a. [ lenifier , old French ; lenio, Latin.] To 
affuage; to mitigate. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations in the throat, 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 554. 
All foft'ning fimples, known of fov’reign ufe. 

He preffes out, and pours their noble juice; 

Thefe firft infus’d, to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, bur he tugs in vain. Dryden. 

Le'nitive. adj. [lenitif, Fr. Lenio, Lat.] Affuafive; emollient. 
Some plants have a milk in them; the caufe may be an 
inception of putrefa&ion : for thofe milks have all an acri¬ 
mony, though one would think they fhould be lenitive. Bacon. 

There is aliment lenitive expelling the fceces without fti- 
mulating the bowels ; luch are animal oils. Arbuthnot. 

Le'nitive. n.f. 

1. Any thing applied to eafe pain. 

2. A palliative. 

There are lenitives that friendfhip will apply^ before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours. , South’s Sermons. 

Le'nity. n. f. [lenitas, Lat.] Mildnefs; mercy; tendernefs; 

foftnefs of temper. 

Henry gives confent, 

Of meer compafiion, and of lenity, T 

. To cafe your country. Shakefpeare s Henry Vi.. 

Lenity muft gain 

The mightv men, and pleafe the diTcontent. Dante. 
Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching tre- 
fon, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten down e.therwnh 

Have but one root, the old impnfon’d king, W kofe 
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Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd : 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, _ 

Like JEf op’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 

o-laf/*fpherically convex on both fides, is ufualiy called a 
lens'-, luch as is aburning-gkfs, or fpedtacle-glafs, or an ob¬ 
ject glafs of a telefcope. . Newtons Opticks. 

Accordino- to the difference of the lenfes, I uled various 
diftarices. Newton's Opticks. 

Lent. part. paff. from lend. 

By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, 

And what to thofe we give, to Jove is lent. Pope s Odyf 
LENT, n.f [lenten, the fpring, Saxon.] The quadragefimal 
fall; a time of abftinence. 

Lent is from fpringing, becaufe it falleth in the fpring ; for 
which our progenitors, the Germans, ufe glent. Camden. 
Le'nten. adj. [from lent.] Such as is ufed in lent; fparing. 

My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entertain¬ 
ment the players fhall receive from you. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
She quench’d her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood. 

Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing fcant. 

Dryden j Hind and Panther. 
LeVticular. adj. [lenticulaire, F rench. Doubly cortfcex; of 
the form of a lens. 

The cryftalline humour is of n k ; -vi * figure, convex on 
both fides. P.uy on Creation. 

Le'ntiform. adj. [lens and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a lens., 

Le'nticinous. adj. [from lentigo.] Scurfy , furfuraceous. 
LE'NTIGO. n.f [Latin.] A freckly or fceriV eruption upon 
the fkin; fuch efpecially as is common to women in child¬ 
bearing. ghyincy. 

Le'ntil. n.f. [lens, Latin; lentille, French.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be¬ 
comes a fliort pod, containing orbicular feeds, for the moft 
part convex; the leaves are conjugated, growing to one mid¬ 
rib, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiftines were gathered together, where was a piece 
of ground full of lentiles. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 

Le'ntisck. n.f. [lentifeus , Latin; lentifque, French*] 

Lentifck wood is of a pale brown colour, almoft vvhitifti, 
refmous, of a fragrant fmell and acrid tafte : it is the wood 
of the tree which produces the maftich, and is efteemed 
aftringent and balfamick in medicine. Hill's Mat. Medico. 
Lentifck is a beautiful evergreen, the maftich or gum of 
. which is of ufe for the teeth or gums. Mortimer's Hufb. 
Le'ntitude. n.f. [from lentus, Latin.] SI uggiftinefs; flow- 

t " efs - , . . Vis. 

Le ntner. J. A kind of hawk* 

my difeourfe to the obfervation of the 
_ and the two forts of lentners . Waltons Angler. 

^LATOR. n.f [lentor, Latin; lenteur , French.] 

1. Tenacity; vifeofity. 

Some bodies have a kind of lentor , and more depedlible 
nature than others. 1 z? 

2 . Slownefs; delay. 

1 he lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points to an 

Tt C K U r*i -T T rr Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3 ‘ r ,, ph 7 , Itexpreffes that fizy, vifeid, coagulated part ‘ 
°t tliebJood, which, in malignant fevers* obftruas the ca¬ 
pillary veffels. & • 

Latin - ] Vifcou3; tenacious5 

In this fpawn of a lentous and tranfparcnt body, are to be 

c5mnTA d d nan ]' fp 3 C n^ h ‘ Ch become black, a fubftance more 

inSfiatlo 3 tei ' fCftn0U ' tha n thC * for “ rifeth , 10 , 
Le'od. n.f. *’ Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Lead fignifies the people ; 

&c. Th ’ ’ ‘ H ’ 

or nation. 

Le'of. n.f. 


’Th fi f ifi / eS fi he pCOp,C; . 0r ’ rather > anation > country, 
tio nus, leodgar is one of great intcreft with the people 

n ^ ’ Gibfon's Camden. 

UW-i NE . ad j, Un „; mh Latin ] Gtbjon s Camden. 

■ c.ongmg to a bon; having the nature of a lion 

rhymes to the 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf- 
O bode or oxen from the leopard, 

"you fly from your oft-fubdued (laves. Shakeh Hm VI 

toleT;eet S h eV t 7n a ° d 

boxeswfihifioTf’ r ’ daWS ’, ta , il ’ a11 like a cat’s! 

ut the pm. as ^ c f ° re ; t feet > as a cat -et kittens; leaps 
P y. as a cat at a moule; and will alfo fpit much 
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after the fame manner: fo that they teem to di$er, juft as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Grew’s Mujeeum. 

Before the king tame leopards led the way. 

And troops of lions innocently play. _ Dryden. 

Le'per. n. j. [lepra, leprofus , Latin.] One infedled with a. 
leprofv. 

1 am no Joathfome leper ; look on me. Shakefpeare. 

The leper in whom the plague is, his cloaths fhall be r£nt. 

Lev. xiii. 45. 

The number of their lepers was very great. Hakewill. 
Le'peroIjs. eidy. [Formed from leprous , to make out a verfe.J 
Caufing leprofy ; irffe&ed with leprofy ; leprous. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

With juice of curled hebenon in a viol. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pouf 
The leperous diftilment. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Le'porine. adj. [leporinus, Lat.] Belonging to a hare ; ; having 
the nature of a hare. 

Lepro'sity. n.f. [from leprous.] Squamous difeafe. 

If the crudities, impurities, and leprofities of metals were 
cured, they would become gold. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Lf/prosy. n.f [lepra, Latin ; lepre, French.] A loathfome 
uiftemper, which covers the body with a kind of white feales. 

Itches, blains, 

Sow all the Athenian bofoms, and their cfop 
Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Fimon of Athens . 

It is a plague 7 of leprofy. Lev. xiii. 3. 

Between the malice of my enemies and other mens mif- 
t ikes, i put as great a difference as between the itch of no¬ 
velty and the leprofy of difloyalty. King Charles. 

Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, looked upon 
it fo highly infedlious, that they ran away from it as much 
as the Jews did from the leprofy. Wifeman's Surgery. 

LeYrous. adj. [lepra, Latin; lepreux, French.] Infedled with 
a leprofy. 

The filly amorous fucks his death j 
By drawing in a leprous harlot’s breath. Donne. 

Lere. n.f. [l^epe, Saxon; here, Dutch.] A leffon; lore; 
dodlrine. This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitying his heavinefs, 

Afked the caufe of his great diftrefs; 

And alfo who, and whence, that he were, -j 

Though he that had well ycond his lore, L 

Thus melled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. j 
Le'rry. [from lere.] A rating; a ledlure. ruftick word. 

Less. A negative or privative termination, [leaj*, Saxon; loos y 
Dutch.] Joined to a fubftantive, it implies the abfence or 
privation of the thing expreffed by that fubftantive : as, a 
witlefs man, a man without wit; childlefs, without children • 
father lefs, deprived of a father ; pennylejs , wanting money. * 
Less. adj. [lea y, Saxon.] The comparative of little : oppofed 
to greater* 

Mary, the mother of James the/r/k Mar. xv. 40. 

^ Yet could he not his doling eyes withdraw, 

1 hough lefs. and lefs of Emily he law. ’ Dryden. 

% that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite ipace 
will find, that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
greateft than he has of the leaft fpace; for in this latter we 
are capable only of a comparative idea of lmallnefs, which 

idea idWayS be tf 5 than an E one hereof we have the pofitive 

All the ideas that are confidered as having parts, and are* 
capable of increafe by the addition of-any equal or lefs parts 
aftcicis Us by their repetition, the idea of infinity. J ££ 

1 is lejs to conquer j than to make wars ceale, 

Lr ss f> W Norfi fi§h i n ?’ aW Vl e WOrld to P e ^. Hallifax. 
luiiss n.f Not fo much; oppofed to more. 

I hey gathered fome more; fome lefs. Exod. xvi 17 

Less In^V 7 'f n§ ° f this > ¥ or r Sam. 

LtESS.Mv. In a fmaller degree ; in a lower decree. 

I his opinion prefents a lefs merry; but not lefs dangerous 

temptation to thofe in adverfity. f of Piety 

I he lefs (pace there is betwixt us and the objea, and tbfi 

ie pure the air is, by fo much the more the foecies 

pre ervee and diifingtrifired; and, on *e chntrary^hTmom 

fpace 01 air there is, and the lefs it is pure 

more the objecT: is confufed and embroiled 8 ’ ; j P 

■ 7 lle ‘ r Earning lay chiefly in flourifh ; they were JdPu 

w^r than the lefs. pretending multitude. ^Collier on 

The lefs they themlelves want to receive f-om ,1 Bride. 

will be lefs careful to fupply the neceffife^Ztlg^ 

1. To diminifh in bulk J 

2. To diminifh in degree of any quality. 

To beggars, and no S7 %Z greatnefs . 

Though 
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multitude, how -meat foevf? Hr ^ 38 y ° U pleafe > this 

of adding to i" o^ brint hTm £ n0t T *“ the power 
exhauftible flock of number 7 " end ° f th , e in ‘ 

asTreaStvtohir ^ h ™ into fuch ^cfes 

"£1^“”-" ss^Thi: 

ss 

3 * I ° degrade; to deprive of power or dio-nity. ^^ ^ ^ 

^ Who feeks 

r z,° ‘■w™ thee, again# his purpofe ferves 
1 o manife# the more thy might. Milton's Par. toft. 

bt Eaul ehofe to magmfy his office, when ill men confpired 
to Lellen it. 4.. , r 

T n l n- . Jitter bury oermons. 

nifhed *' T ° Sr ° W le£ ' S t0 lhr ‘ nk> t0 be dim ‘- 

All government may be efteemed to grow ftrong or weak, 

as the general op.nton in thofe that govern is feen to leffon Cr 
increale. AL 

The objeaion /#« very much, and comes to no more 
than this, there was one witnefs of no good reputation. 

T / ,. ... Atterbury's Sermons. 

LE SSER. adj. A barbarous corruption of left, formed by the 
vulgai from the habit of terminating comparatives in er\ 
afterwgrus adopted by poets, and then by writers of profe. 

What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear. 

Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright. 

That it fhould not deface all other lejfer li<ffit. Fa. Du. 

It is the lejfer blot, modefty finds, 

Women to change their fhapes than men their minds. 

Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, grow lejfer 
and lejfer from age to age : fometimes the roots of them are 
weakened by fubt’erraneous fires, and fometimes tumbled 
by earthquakes into thofe caverns that are under them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Cam, after the murder of his brother, cries out. Every 
man that findeth me (hall Hay me. By the fame reafon may 
a man, in the ftate of nature, punifh the lejjer breaches of 
that law. Logke. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, but more efpeeially of that which is fubtile, and is con¬ 
fidently moveable more eafily, and with a lejfer power. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

The larger here, and there the lejfer lambs, 

The Jtew-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams. Pope. 

Le'sser. adv. [formed by corruption from lefs.'] 

Some fay he’s mad; others, that lejfer hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury. / Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Le'sses. n.f. [ laijjees , French.] The dung of beafts left on the 
ground. 

LE'SSGN. n.f. [ley on, French; leCiio, Latin.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to im¬ 
provement. 

I but repeat that leffon 

Which I have learn’d from thee. Denham's Sophy. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. 

This days enfample hath this leffon dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. Fa. Ffu. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofom, and teach her 
not an evil leffon again# thyfelf. Eccluf. ix. i. 

3. Portions of feripture read in divine fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof lejfons are 
happily deftitute; yet lejfons being free from fome inconve¬ 
niences whereunto fermons are more fubject, they may, in 
this refpedl, no lefs take, than in other they mu# give the 
hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Tune pricked for an in#rument. 

Thofe good laws were like good lejfons fet for a flute out of 
tune; of which lejfons little ufe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played, on. Davies on Ireland. 

5. A rating lecture. 

She would give her a leffon for walking lo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

To Le'sson. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to inftru&. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To leffon me.. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haft thou leffon'd us, this fhall we do. Shakefp. 
Children fhould be feafoned betimes, and leffoned into a 
contempt and deteftation of this vice. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

Lessor, n.f. One who lets any thing to farm, or otherwife, 
by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe. 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, mu# ceafe. Denham. 
If he demiles the glebe to a layman, the tenant mu# pay 
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tithes to the vicar, and the great tithes ,0 the 

Lest, conj (-from , the adjeaive leaf.] That nof*'* PaTe ^ on ' 
Forty ftripes he may crive him onA 
ftouM exceed, then 

] ,av ” de, i« SM. mLTwkh coin’d ?T d 

fame hangeth a fail, to “hieTgi,termed t 

tie one end of their boulter • j le J ierac h they 

fhore fille>h the fa and the if ft comin S from the 

by a cord fattened at the nearer end - rV f 1 agam 
To LET. «. *. [tessh, Saxon!] 

1. To allow; to fuffer; to permit. 

W^ 5 ’ .T Y ’ 5 U ° th he ’ let be y° ur ftrif e and doubt. Fairf 
ere there is a certainty and an uncertainty let fhp 
certainty go, and hold to that which is certain \ 1 \ T 
On the croud he caft a furious Took! * ^ 

And Wither’d all their ftrength before he fpoke • 

Lack on your lives, let be, faid he, my prey, ’ 

And let my vengeance take the deftin’d way. Bfiden 
Remember me; (peak, Raymond, will you let him? 
Shall he remember Leonora. DrydJs Spa f Friar 

We muft not let go manifeft truths, becaufe we cannoi 
anfwcr all queftions about them. q n- 

his thnnghts intently on one thing, foTto 
take but little not.ee of the fucceffion of ideas in his mfnd 
lets flip out of his account a good part of that duration. Loch 
. A loIutlol > °f mercury in aqua fortis being poured uDon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, diffolves the metal, and letlao 
the mercury Newton's Op,lL 

2. A fign of the optative mood ufed before the firft and impe¬ 
rative before the third perfon. Before the firft perfon Angular 
it fignifies refolution; fixed purpofe, or ardent wiffi. 

Let me die with the Phiiiftines. Judm 

Here is her pidure : let me fee; I think, J * ’ 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as in this of iier’s. Sbaiefteere. 

3. Before the firft perlon plural, let implies exhortation 

Rife; let us go. ^ 

4. Before the third perfon, fingular or plural, let implies per- 
miffion or precept. 

Let the foldiers feize him for one of the aflaffinates. Dryd. 

5. Before a thing in the paffive voice, let implies command. 

Let not the obje£s which ought to be contiguous be fepa^- 
rated, and let thofe which ought to be feparated be appa- 
rently fo to us ; but let this be done by a fmall and pleajing 
difference. Dryden's Dufrefnay. 

6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the particle to. 

But one fubmiffive word which you let fall. 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Drydcn. 
The feventh year thou {halt let it reft, and lie ftill. ' Exod. 

7. To leave. 

They did me too much injury. 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death. 

If it were fo, I might hav? let alone. 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare. 
The publick outrages of a deftroying tyranny are but 
childifh appetites, let alone till they are grown ungovern- 
a bl e * L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Lei me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
This is of no ufe, and had been better let alone: he is 
fain to refolve all into prefent pofleffion. Locke. 

Neftor, do not let us alone till you have fhortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their antient ftandard. Addifcn- 
This notion might be let alone and defpifed as a piece of 
harmlefs unintelligible enthufiafm. Rogers's Sermons . 

8. To more than permit. 

There’s a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. * Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

9. To put to hire ; to grant to a tenant. 

Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he let the vine - 
yard unto keepers. Cant. viii. ir. 

Nothing deadens fo much the compofition of a pi£ure, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubjeet: we may call them 
figures to be let. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

She let her fecond floor to a very genteel youngifh man. 

Tatter, N°. 88. 

A law was ena£ed, prohibiting all bifhops, and other ec- 
clefiaftioal corporations, from letting their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. _ _ Swift. 

10. To fuffer any thing to take a courfe which requires no im- 
pulfive violence. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Joft. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luh v -p‘ t 




L E T 

Lei down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink. 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold[; 

Like nature letting down the; fprings of life: 

So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 

From this point of the ftory, the poet is let down to h,s 
traditional poverty. , Pofe s Effay on Homer. 

You muft let it down, that is, make it fofter by temper- 
• n<T j t Moron’s Mechanical Exercijcs. 

11 To permit to take any ftate or courfe. 

Finding an eaie in not underftanding, he let loole his 
thoughts wholly to pleafure. . Sidney, b. in 

I tt reafon teach im^ffibility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth let it go. . , Hooker, b. u 

The beginning of ftrife is as when one letteth out water. 

0 Prov. xvii. 14. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth pricking vines 
or trees after they be of fome growth, and thereby letting 
forth gum or tears. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

And if I knew which way to do’t, 

Your honour fafe, I’d let you out. _ Hudibras. 

The letting out our love to mutable obje£s doth but en¬ 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for for¬ 
tune to be wounded. Boyle. 

He was let loofe among the woods as foon as he was able 
to ride on horfeback, or carry a gun. Addifon's Spectator. 

12. To Let blood, is elliptical for to let out blood. To free it 
from confinement; to fuffer it to ftream out of the vein. 

Be rul’d by me ; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. Shakepfeare. 
Hippocrates let great quantities of blood, and opened leveral 
veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

13. To Let blood , is ufed with a dative of the perfon whofe 
blood is let. 

Tell him, Catefby, 

His antient knot of dangerous adverfaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caftle. Shakefpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth letting plants 
blood, as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 

14. To Let in. To admit. 

Let in your king, whofe labour’d fpirits. 

Sore wearied in this a£ion of fwift fpeed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakefpeare. 
Rofcetes prefented his army before the gates of the city, 
in hopes that the citizens would raife fome tumult, and let 
him in. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe. 

Effeminately vanquiffi’d. Milton's Agonifles. 

The more, tender our fpirits are made by religion, the 
more eafy we are to let in grief, if the caufe be innocent. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

They but preferve the afties, thou the flame. 

True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find’ft it low, 

Let'ft in thine own to make it rife and flow. Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you’re 
welcome; here’s a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready 
to let in death, and receive his commands. Denhain. 

It is the key that lets them into their very heart, and en¬ 
ables them to command all that is there. South's Sermons. 

There are pitfures of fuch as have been diftinguiffied by 
their birth or miracles, with inferiptions, that let you into the 
name and hiftory of the perfon reprefented. Addifon 

Moff hiftorians have fpoken of ill fuccefs, and terrible 
events, as if they had been let into the fecrets of providence 
and made acquainted with that private condu& by which the 
world is governed. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 48z. 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be let 
mt0 ' . Addifon's Spectator, N\ 221 

As ioon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 

works’ thCy kt m theil fprinSS and relfervoirs among their 

As we rode through the town, I was let ^ralets 

of nil the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a whelp and 

another a cur. 1 ? l , 1 

rr C7- T • ^ Jiaaijon s Freeholder. 

15. Lo Let in. To procure admiffion. 

They fhould fpeak properly and corredly, whereby thev 
may /^f their thoughts into other mens minds the 7 more 

xb. To Let off. To difeharge. Originally ufed of an ^ 0i * e ' 
chlmifi'ed^from the gripe, and therefore fuffiered to fly o fftZ 
itnng; now applied to guns. y 

Charging my piftol only with powder I firft j 

the emperor not to be afraid", and Ln Tt\t 0/^°^ 


air. 


17- To Let out. To leafe out; to give to hire or farm.*^' 
oppofe f lettan > Saxon.] To hinder; to obftruct; 

Their fenfes are not letted from enjoying their obietfs: 


to 


we 


LET 

have the impediments of honour, and the torments of con- 

fcience. J 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
name of God may be blafphemed ; nothing whereby the fai- 
vatiori of Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chrift 7 
may be let or hindered. Hooker, b. L 

Leave; ah leave off', whatever wight thou be. 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft,- 

And trouble dying foul’s tranquillity. Fairy §ueen. 

Wherefore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
Unto your burdens; Exod. v. 4. 

The myftery of iniquity doth already work ; only he who 
now letteth will let , until he be taken out of the way. 2 Thef 
I will work, and v/ho will let it. If a. xliiL II. 

And now no longer letted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey. 

And nods at every houfe his threatening fire. Drydcn. 
19. To Let, when k fignifies to permit or leave, has let in the 
preterite and part, paffive ; but when it fignifies to hinder * it 
has letted ; as, multa me impedierunt, many things have letted 
me. Introduction to Grammar. 

To Let. v. n. To forbear ; to withold himfelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perfon of 
a fraternal ally to the king, he would not let to counfel the 
king; Bacon's Henry VII. 

Let. n.f. [from the verb.J Hindrance; obftacle; obftruc- 
tion ;. impediment. 

The fecret lets and difficulties in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. Hooker, b. i. 

* Solyman without let prefented his army before the city of 
Belgrade. ^ Knolles's Hijlory of the Turk . 

It had been clone e’er this, had I been conful; 

We had had no ftop, no let. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Juft judge, two lets remove ; that free from dread, 

I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Job. 

To thefe internal dilpofitions to fin add the external op¬ 
portunities and occafions concurring with them, and re¬ 
moving all lets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
path of deftru&ion plain before the iinner’s face ; fo that he 
may run his courfe freely. > South 

Let, the termination of diminutive words, from lyre Saxon* 
little, fmall. 5 * y 

Letha'rgick. adj. [, lethargique , Fr. from lethargy .] Sleepy 
beyond the natural power of fleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to g,ve men no reft in their fins, till they awake from 
the lethargtek fleep, and arife from fo dead, fo mortiferous a 

fiate \ . , T , , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Ret me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his lethargick fleep. c ., 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an'Ino’ 

” / [t ”” s£‘ P '.Ts 

A grain of glory mixt with humblenefs, 

Rures both a fever, and leihargidnefs tj , 

LETHARGY. «. f. [x,W a f J argie , Ff , 

drowfinefs; a fleep from which one canL’be kept aw^k! 

The lethargy muft have his quiet courfe - ^ 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and bv 

Breaks out to lavage madnefs 0/ J, ^ _ , 

i , ht <** 

ni’ f vi r ; y ,:l la tel „ ut.rg. 

rias leiz d his powers towards publick ca-n; a 
He fleeps like death. P cares and dangers, 

Europe lay then under a deep letharn ■ So Pb- 

wife to be refeued from it but hF* d , was 110 othe r- 
mightily. ’ 1 b y one th « would cry 

A lethargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy and MVMC 
fame cure and diet * ” ' ’ demands the 

Le'thargied. adj. [f rom the noun s j ;d Inff™ ° n Hlet. 

A Siztz 5® p ‘ —»*• 

L.-™. '[US,.] .JZPZQ&tUr. 

Inlft C T 3 U r'"S Winc hath ftee Pt our fenfe “ 

In 10ft and delicate Icthe. c r f 

Lethe ^ the river of oblivion, ro! ^ m4 C,e0 P al ™- 

Her wat’ry labyrinth, which whn c, a • t 

, Forgets both joy and grief f ° d " nks 

Le tter. n.f. [from let. ] Milton. 

1. One who lets 01 permits. 

2. One who hinders. 

LETTER.! F y t! V n . S r 35 a bIcod lettC1 -- 

I. One of the elements of fyliable’s. 

Latin, and filbrcwl^ W “ Uen over Ilim in letters of Greek 
Thou whorefon Zed 1 thou unneceffaty left XX | 
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^ A 
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2 . A written meffage; an epiftle. 

They ufe to write it on the top of letters. Sbakefpeare. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents as you will wonder at. Sbakefpeare. 
When a Spaniard would wiite a letter by him, the Indian 
would marvel howitlhould be poffible, that he, to whom 
he came, lhould be able to know all things. Abbot. 

The affes will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares 
wdl make exccHent letter carriers. L’Efrange’s Fables. 

I he Tie of letters ought to be free, eafy, and natural; 
as near approaching to familiar converfation as poffible : the 
two belt qualities in converfation are, good humour and good 
breeding ; thofe letters are therefore certainly the belt that 
fnew the moll; of thefe two qualities. Waljh. 

Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the belt letter 
writers I know ; very good fenfe, civility, and friendfliip, 
without any Itiffnefs or conltraint. Swift . 

3. The literal or expreffed meaning. 

Touching tranfiations of holy feripture, we may not dif¬ 
allow of their painful travels herein, w r ho Itrictly " have tied 
themfelves to the very original letter. Hooker , b. v. 

In obedience to human laws, we mult obferve the letter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reafon of the law, 
and the intention of the lawgiver. ’Taylor’s holy living. 

Thofe words of his mult be underltood not according to 
the bare rigour of the letter , but according to the allowances 
of expreffion. South’s Sermons. 

What! fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

And left me freely at my own difpofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excepting Itill the letter of the law ? Dryden’s Perfms. 

4. Letters without the lingular: learning. 

The Jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this man let¬ 
ters , having never learned ? John vii. 15. 

5. Any thing to be read. 

Good laws are at bell but a dead letter. Addif. Freeholder. 

6. Type with which books are printed. 

The iron ladles that letter founders ufe to the calling of 
printing letters , are kept conllantly in melting metal. Moxon. 

To Le'tter. v. a. [from letter.] To damp with letters. 

I obferved one weight lettered on both fides ; and I found 
on one fide, written in the dialedt of men, and underneath 
it, calamities; on the other fide was written, in the lan¬ 
guage of the gods, and underneath, bleffings. AddiJ'on. 

Lf/ttered. adj. [from letter .] Literate ; educated to learn¬ 
ing. 

A martial man, not fweetened by a lettered education, is 
apt to have a timfture of fournefs. Collier on Pride. 

Le'ttuce. n. f. lalduca, Latin.] 

The lettuce hath a fibrous root, which is, for the moll 
part, annual; the leaves are fmooth, and grow alternately 
upon the branches ; the ftalks are, for the moll part, tender, 
llender, and lliff, and commonly terminate in a fort of um¬ 
bel ; the cup of the flower is oblong, llender, and fcaly ; the 
feeds are oblong, deprefled, and generally terminate in a 
point: the fpecies are, common or garden lettuce ; cabbage 
lettuce ; Silefia lettuce ; white and black cos ; white cos ; red 
capuchin lettuce. Miller . 

Fat col worts, and comforting purfeline, 

Cold lettice, and refrelhing rofemarine. Spenfer. 

Lettuce is thought to be poifonous, when it is fo old as to 
have milk. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The medicaments proper to diminilh milk, are lettice , 
purflane, endive. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

LEW ANT. adj. [levant , French.] Eallern. 

Thwart of thofe, as fierce 
Forth rufh the levant , and the ponent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

Leva'nt. n.f The eall, particularly thofe coalls of the Me¬ 
diterranean eall of Italy. 

LEPA'TOR. n.f. [Lat.j A chirurgical inllrument, whereby 
deprefled parts of the Ikull are lifted up. 

Some furgeons bring out the bone in the bore ; but it will 
be fafer to raife it up with your levator , when it is but lightly 
retained in fome part. ifeman s urgery. 

Leucophle'gmacy. n. f. [from leucophlegmatick.] Palenels, 
with vifeid juices and cold fweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, leitcophhgmacy, 
anddropf.es. s Arbuthnot on Almmts. 

Leucophlegma'tick. adj. [\evkos and CpA f/pu.] Having 
fuch a conftitution of body where the blood is of a pale co¬ 
lour, vifeid* and cold, whereby it fluffs and bloats the ha¬ 
bit or raifes white tumours in the feet, legs, or any other 
parts ; and fuch are commonly aflhmatick and dro f^T ^ 

Affhmatic perfons have voracious appetites, and for want 
of a right fanguification are leucophlegmatick. Arbuthnot. 

LE'VEE. n.f [French:] 

2. The concourfe of°thofe who croud round a man of power 
in a morning* 


LE 


The fendie rout their careful C*far priile • 

Hun they extol, they worlhip him alone, 

I hey croud his levees, and fupport his throne / 

Woud’ft thou be firft ffiinifter of Bate ? ^ 

lo have- thy levee's crouded with refort, 

a depending, gaping, fervilc court. Drydens Juvenal 
None of her Sylvan fubjefts made their court/ 

Im Evei n R ot having one part higher than another. 

1 he garden, feated on the level floor, 
one left behind, and locking ev’ry door, 

.{bought aU fe , cure - , Drydcn's Boecaee. 

He level m preferments, and you will foon be as level in 
your learning. Bentl 

2. Even with any thing elfe ; in the fame line with any thine* 
Our navy is addreffed, our pow’r coiledted, ' 

Our fubftitutes in abfence well invefted, 

And ev’ry thing lies level to our wifh. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
I here is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and 
hes level to human undemanding; and that is, the know¬ 
ledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe to him. 

<-p T v,/ rr , TtUotfon’s Sermons. 

1 o LE vel. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 

r. To make even ; to free from inequalities. 

2. I o 1 educe to the fame height with fomething elfe. 

Reafon can never affent to the admiffion of & thofe brutifli 
appetites which would over-run the foul, and level its fupe- 
nor with its inferior faculties. Decay of Piety. 

Behold the law 

And rule of beings in your maker’s mind : 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 

To fit the levell’d ufe of humankind. Drydcn. 

3. To lay flat. 

We know by experience, that all downright rains do ever¬ 
more diffever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat 
down and level the fwelling and mountainous billows of the 
l' ea * Raleigh, 


Sandys. 


He will thy foes with filent fliame confound, 

And their proud ffrudlures level with the ground. 

With unrelifted might the monarch reigns. 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains; 

And not regarding diffi’rence of degree. 

Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. Drydcn. 

4. To bring to equality of condition. 

5. To point in taking aim; to aim. 

One to the gunners bn St. Jago’s tow’r. 

Bid ’em for fliame, 

Level their canon lower. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

6. To diredt to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abettors of 
all villainy by a few men, whofe defigns from the firft were 
levelled to deftroy both religion and government. Sivift. 

To Le'vel. v. n. 

1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the fame direc¬ 
tion with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, was the 
thing which the apoftles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 
the mark whereat we alfo level. Hooker , b. iv. 

2. To conjecture ; to attempt to guefs. 

I pray thee overname them; and as tfiou- nameft them I 
will deferibe them; and, according to my defeription, level 
at my affection. Shakef Merchant of Venice. 

3. To be in the fame direClion with a mark. 

He to his engine flew, 

Plac’d near at hand in open view. 

And rais’d it till it levell’d right, 

Againft the glow-worm tail of kite. Hudibras , p. 11. 

4. To make attempts ; to aim. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shakejpeai e. 

Le'vel. n.f. [from the adjeClive.] 

1. A plane; a furface-without protuberances or inequalities. 

After draining of the level in Northamptonshire, ^nume¬ 
rable mice did upon a fudden arife. Hale’s Original of Mank.^ 
Thofe bred in a mountainous country overlize thole tha. 
dwell on low leve x. Sandys s Travels. 

2 . Rate; ftandard. , , , 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above the or¬ 
dinary level of the world, fo as great clerks do not * 

our conference. r f 

It might perhaps advance their minds 10 iar 

Above the level of fubjeclion, as 
T’ affume to them the g 
The praifes of military 
above my ordinary level. 

3. A ftate of equality 

The time is not f__ .. . . . „ nnn rne , e < uei 

I am refolved to anticipate the time, an wan ts 

with them now : for he is fo that ^ \ t . 

them; 

Providence* 


7 ’ affume to them the glory of that war. fW.^hts 

’he praifes of military men infp.rcd me With thoughts 

inary level. / 

“noukr off when we lhall be upoftfhe W; 
^ onfirinatp the time, and be upon the levs 
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Providence, for the moft part, fet us upon a level ,■ and 
obferves a kind of-proportion in its difpenfations towards us. 

Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 255. 
I fuppofe, by the ftile of old friend, and the like, it muff 
be fomebody there of his own level ; among whom hts party 
have, indeed, more friends than I could wifh. Swift. 

а. An inftrument whereby mafons adjuft their work. 

The level is from two to ten feet long, that it may reach 
over a confiderable length of the work : if the plumb-line 
hano juft upon the perpendicular, when the level is fet flat 
down upon the work, the work is level; but if it hangs on 
either fide the perpendicular, the floor or work muft be raffed 
on that fide, till the plumb-line hang exaclly on the perpen- 
cli CU lar. Moxon’s Mechanical ExerciJ'es. 

5. Rule: borrowed from the mechanick level. 

Be the fair level of thy aClions laid, 

As temp’rance wills, and prudence may perfiiade. 

And try if life be worth the liver’s care. Prior. 

б. The line of direClion in which any miflive weapon is aimed. 

I flood i’ th’ level 

Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that choked it. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murther her. Shakef Romeo and Juliet. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care. 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. Waller. 

7. The line in which the fight pafles. 

Fir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts. 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. Pope. 
Le'veller. n.f. [from level.] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deftroys fuperiority; one who endeavours to bring 
all to the fame ftate of equality. 

You are an everlafting leveller ; you won’t allow encourage¬ 
ment to extraordinary merit. Collier on Pride. 

Le'velness. n.f. [from level.] 

1. Evenhefs; equality of furface. 

2. Equality with fomething elfe. 

The river Tiber is expreffed lying along, for fo you muff 
remember to draw rivers* to exprefs their levelnefs with the 
eart h* _ Peacham. 

Le'ven. n.f. [,levain , French.] 

1. Ferment; that which being mixed in bread makes it rife 
and ferment.'' 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater mafs ; 
any thing that tindlures the whole. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and becometh 
more acrid. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

As to the peftilential levains conveyed in goods, it is a fafe 

t , , . Arbuthnot on Air. 

Le ver. n. f [levier , French.] 

The fecohd mechanical power, is a balance fupported by 
a hypomochlion; only the centre is not in the middle, as 
in the common balance, but near one end ; for which rea¬ 
fon it is ufed to elevate or raife a great weight; whence 
comes .the name lever. Harris 

Have you any leavers to lift me up again, being down. 

c : Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

borne draw with cords, and fome the monfter drive 
With rolls apd levers. Denham. 

in a leaver, the motion can be continued only for fo fliort 
ajpace, as may be anfwerabie to that little difiance betwixt 
the fulcimqnt and the weight; which is always by fo much 
letter, as the difproportion betwixt the weight and the power 
is greater* and^the motion itfelf more eafy. Wilkins’s Mafick. 
borne hoiiling leavers , fome the wheels prepare. Dryd. 

Tr , J 0U ma y have a wooden lever, forked at the ends. Mart 
Le ver^t* [leivre, french.] A young-hare. 

T heir travels o’er that filver field does fliow 
Like track of leverets in morning; fnow. * TV<-11 

iHu k [ / m leW ’ French -J A o" the trumpeT- 
probably that by which the foldiets are called in the momw! 
tie that Jed the cavalcade; & 

Wore a fowgelder’s flagellet, 

Gn which he blew as ftrong a levct ; 

As well-fee’d lawyer on his breviate. n 

This word is ^ 

w!S. fmai ‘ er b ' rdS havethcir P art >cular feafonsai, the 

Lj'rutt, 1U ®; fa r/ tWil i fm ° or ' , aw tHe 

Th, That mav be kv ‘ed. 

in, we/T S hr/‘ Cb ; a "r 8reet !- t0 pa) ’’ anJ wtre not brought 

Mri'ATHAN. f vn. 

the book of V 1 ? "J A wat er animal mentioned in 
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We jnay, as bootlefs, fpend our vain command 
Upon th’ enraged foldiers in their fpoil, 

As fend our precepts to th’ leviathan. 

To come afliore. Sbakefpeare s Henry \ . 

Canfl thou draw out leviathan with an hook l Job . 

More to embroil the deep; leviathan , 

And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport 
Temped the loofen’d brine. Thomfon’s Winter . 

To LE'VIGATE. V. a. [Uvigo, Latin.] 

1. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 

2. To mix till the liquor becomes fincoth and tmiiorm. 

The chyle is white, as- confiding of fait, oil, and water, 
much levigated or fmooth. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Leviga'tion. n.f. [from levigate.] 

Lcvigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, 
and precious Hones, into a Jubtiic powder, by grinding upon 
marble with a mulier; but unlels the inffruments are ex¬ 
tremely hard, they will fo wear as to double the weight of 
the medicine. Ffuincy. 

Le'vite. n. f. [ levita , Latin, from Levi.] 

1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prieft- 
hood among the Jew’s. 

In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons fucceedcd in 
the place of the Icvites among the Jews, who were as mi- 
nifters and fervants to the prieffs. AyUJfe’s Parergon. 

2. A prieft: ufed in contempt. 

Levi'tical. adj. [from levite.] Belonging to the levites; 
making part of the religion of the Jews. 

By the levitical law, both the man and the woman were 
flcned to death; fo heinous a crime was the fin of adultery. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Le'vity. n.f [levftas, Latin.] 

1. Lightnefs ; not heavinefs : the quality by which any body 
has lefs weight than another. 

He gave the form of levity to that which afeended; to that 
which defended, the form of gravity. Raleigh. 

1 his bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the 
fluidity that enclofes it, would neceffarily afeend to the top. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Inconftancy; changeabJeiiefs. 

They every day broached fome new thing; which refllefs 
levity they did interpret to be their growing in fpiritual per- 

fe ' aio P- Hooker. 

Where wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword-kno'ts 
drive. 

Beaus baiiifh beau's, and coaches coaches drive, 

. This erring mortals levity may call. Pope. 

3. Undeadinefs ; laxity of mind. F * 

I unbofem’d all my fecrets to thee; 

Not out of levity , but over-pow’f’d 

_ Bythy requeft. Milton’s Aroniftes. 

A. Idle pleafure; vanity. • J 

He never employed his omnipotence out of levity Qr often- 
ta ^‘™’ but as tile neceffities of men required. Calamv 

5. trifling gaiety; want of ferioufhefs. ' } 

H / Ur g rav« b“liuefs frowns at this levity. Shakefpeare. 

Hopton abhorred the licence, and the lenities, with which 
he faw too many corrupted cialehdon, “ 

That fpmt of religion and ferioufnefs vanilhed, and a 
fpmt o. levity and libertmifm, ihhdelky and nronhanenefs 
ftarted up m the room of it. JP-ri -rJ ’ 

To LE VY, t, n. [lever, French.] 

7 - To raife ; to bring together men. 

He refolved to finifh the conqued of Ireland, and to that 
end levied a micrnty army. n • r ° , tat 

2. To raife mon?y. 7 Davus on Irela ^. 

Levy z tribute unto the Lord of the men of war A/ / 

. fun/f C m6ney a / !iP ’ K * ^ ^ Upon his “un'ty fuch ^ 

^ propeK a ' Ce War ’ Thi$ fenfe ’ th0U S h kZTiml 

A l hey l 1Ve r \ hatrcd > enmity, and drife, 
t r- ° n g themfelves, and levy cruel wars - 7j/r i, 

Le'vy. n. f [from the verb.] 

lm ^ of ra “ m g money or men. 

their fai ms -and commerce /1/i/rr » p Apence of 

2- War raffed. J ^ of the W a , 

Tie 
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1. Lay; notcieiicid. Obfolete. 

t or leu yd men this book I writ » v; ^ 

So thefe great clerks their little wifdom of ' ?P 
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, the T f id °PP re r fs the People, only by colour of a 

lewd cuftom, they did afterwards ufe the fame oppreffions by 
warrant. ' t r t 

o T Af i T-i • r Davies on Ireland. 

3. Luftful ; libidinous. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Sbakefpeare's Rich. III. 

1 hen lewd Anchemolus he laid in duft, 

; Who ftain’d l his ftcpdam’s bed with impious luft. Dry Jen. 

Lewdly, adj. [from lewd.'] J 

1. Wickedly; naughtily. 

A fort of naughty perfons, leivdly bent, 

Have practis’d dangeroufly againft your ftate. Shakefp. 

2. Libidmoufly; luftfully. 

He lov’d fair lady Eltred, lewdly lov’d, 

Whofe wanton plcafures him too much did pleafe, 

Fhat quite his heart from Guendeline remov’d. Spenfer. 

So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 

T he wretched texts deferve no comments here. Dryden. 

Le wdness. n. f. [from lewd. J Luftful licentioufnefs. 

Suffer no lewdncfs , nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dyyd. Juv. 
Damianus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of 
the lewdneffes committed under the reign of celibacy. Atterbury. 

Le'wdster. n.J. [from lewd.'] A lecher; one given to cri¬ 
minal pleafures. 

Againft fuch lewdjlers , and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Sbakefpeare. 

LE'TVIS D'OR. n.f. [French.] A gold en French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now fettled at leventeen {hillings. Dift. 

Lexico'graphe r . n.f. [Af and ygoitPco ; lexicographer 
French.] A writer of dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufies himfelf in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 

Commentators and lexicographers acquainted with the Sy¬ 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
feripture. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Lexicography, n.f [Af^ixov and ygccpu>] The art or prac- ' 
tice of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON, n.f [Af^ocoy.] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

Though a linguift {hould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them as well as the words and lexi¬ 
cons, yet he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialect 
only. Milton. 

Ley. n.f. 

Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leaj, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter 3 or g. Gibfon's Cam . 

Li'able. n. f. [ liable, from Her , old French.] Obnoxious; 
not exempt; fubject. 

But what is ftrength without a double {hare 
Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 

Proudly fccure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtleties. Milton's Agonijles. 

The Englilh boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted genius or learning; and yet both of them are 
liable to many cenfures. Dryden s Juvenal. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be liable to many defeats. Swift. 

Li ar. n.f. [from lie. This word would analogically be Her ; 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftineftion from lier, he who lies down, is fuflicient to con¬ 
firm it.] One who tells falftiood ; one who wants veracity. 

' She’s like a liar, gone to burning hell ! 

’Twas I that kill’d “her. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

He approves the common liar , fame. 

Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 

I do not rejeeft his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con¬ 
demn the perfon himfelf as a liar , whenfoever it feems to 

be contradicted. # ? ^ o y e - 

Thy better foul abhors a liar's part, 

Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope s Odyjfey. 

Ll ' A M “- 1 f„ „ Markham. 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes gray-haired : as, lies a hard old 

man. 

Li-ba'tion. n.f. [, libatio, Latin.] 

1. The a£ of pouring wine on the ground in honour ot iome 

deity. . , 

In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that the yapou 
of the earth and wine may comfort the fpirits, provided it 
be not taken for a heathen facrifice, or libation to the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

0 . The wine fo poured. .„. 

They had no other crime to ©bjecl againft the Lhriltians, 
but that they did not offer up libations , and the fmoke of 
facrifiecs, to dead men. • Stilling fleet on Rom. Idolatry. 

The goblet then {he took, with ne&ar crown d, 
Sprinkling the firft libations on the ground. Dryden s M». 
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Li'bbarb. n.f. [Hebard, German; liopardus, Lat.] A leopard 
. Make the libbard Item, I 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 

The libbard, and the tiger, as fhTmole^ 0 ’ i- ‘ - 

Kiimg, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton 
The torrid parts of Afnck are by Pifo refembled to a 
libbard $ fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the dif 

T of llaoitatlons > °r towns of Africk. BrerewoJ 

LIBEL, n.f [. hbellus, Latin; libelle, French.] 

1. A fatire; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift? that ignominy 

ferves but to advance our future glory; every fuch UbelZl 
becomes panegynck there. D of p. 

Good heav n ! that fots and knaves {hould be fo vain ^ 
I o wifn their vile refemblance may remain ! 

And ftand recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days, a libel or a jeft. Dryden 

2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing againft 

a perfon in court. b & 

ToLi'bel. [from the noun.] To fpread defamation- 
generally written or printed. 3 

Sweet fcrauls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this- but libelling againft the fenate ? Sbakefpeare. 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Difcredit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

To LFbel. v. a. To fatirife ; to lampoon; 

Is then the peerage of England any thing diflionoured 
when a peer fuffers for his treafon ? if he be libelled, or anv 
way defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punifti the 

offender - ■' . . Dryden. 

But what fo pure which envious tongues will fpare i 
Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. Pope. 

Li'Beller. n.f [from libel. A defamer by writing; a lam¬ 
pooner. 

Our common libellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal 

The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, are 
called libellers and lampooners. Toiler. 

The common libellers , in their inve&ives, tax the church 
with an infatiable defire of power and wealth, equally com¬ 
mon to all bodies of men. Swift 

Li'bellous. n.f. [from libel .J Defamatory. 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been brew¬ 
ed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet. Wotton. 
Li'beral. adj. [Uberalis, Latin; liberal. French.] 

1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. 

3. Munificent; generous ; bountiful; not parcimonious. 

PI«r name was Mercy, well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberal. Spenf Fa. Queen. 
Sparing would {hew a worfe fin than ill dodtrine. 

Men of his way {hould be moft liberal. 

They’re let here for examples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Needs muft the pow’r 

That made us, and for us this ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton. 

There is no art better than to be liberal of praife and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s felf hath 
any perfedtion. Bacon's Ejfays. 

The liberal are fecure alone ; 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, ptherwife little fond of obfeure terms, 
are, in their fermons, very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 

ftand them. rdtf' 

Libera'lity. n.f [ liberalitas , Latin; hberahte, Fr.] Mu¬ 
nificence; bounty; generofity; generous profufion. 

Why fliould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality? Sbakefpeare. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine; 

That liberality is but cait away, 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Denham. 
Libera'lly. adv. [from libera!.] Bounftoufly ; bountifully i 

Iar ff I any of you lack wifdom, let him a!k of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally , arid upbraideth not., James 1. 5 * 
LiGertine. n.f. [libertin, trench.] 

1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill j ? 

And the mute wonder lurkerh in men s ears. 

To fteal his fweet and honied lentences. Shakefp. Hen. 

2. One who lives without reftraint or law. 

Man, the lawlefs libertine, may rove 

his views upon any 01 the lex. 

2. One 
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2. One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, pratirtg mountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Sbakefpeare. 

That word may be applied to fome few libertines in the 
audience. Collier's View of the Stage. 

3. [In law; libertinus , Lht.] A freedman; or rather, the fon 
of a freedman. 

Some perfons are forbidden tb be accufers on the fcore of 
their fex, as women; bthers on the fcore of their age, as 
pupils and infants ; others on the fcore of their conditions, as 
libertines againft their patrons. Ay ijfe's Parergon. 

Li'bertine. adj. [libertin, French.] Licentious; irreligious. 

There are men that marry not, but chufe rather a libertine 
and impure fingle life; than to be yoked in marriage; Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perfon 



Li'bertinism. n.f [fi —. 
of opinions and pradli’ce. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vaniflhed all at once, 
and a fpirit of liberty and itbertinifm of infidelity and pro- 
fanenefs, ftarted up in the room of it. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Liberty, n.f. [libnte, French; libertas , Latin.] 

2, Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My mafter knows of your being here, and hath threatened 
to put me into everlafting liberty, if I tell you of it; for he 
{wears, he’ll turn me away. Sbakefpeare . 

O liberty ! thou goddefs, heav’nly bright ! 

Profuie of blifs, and pregnant with delight. 

Eternal pleafures in thy^ prefence reign; Addifon. 

2. Freedom, as oppofed to necelfity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular a&ion, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind; whereby either of them is preferred to the 

® th « r \, . Locke. 

As it Is lh the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts 
of our minds: where arty one is fuch, that we have power 
to takfe it up; or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
hiind, there we are at liberty. Locke. 

2. Privilege; exemption; immunity. 

His majefty gave not an intire country to any, much lefs 
did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. Davies . 

4. Relaxation of reftraint. 

5. Leave; permiflion. 

I {hall take the liberty to confider a third ground, which, 
with fome men, has the fame authority. Locke 

Libi'dinous. n. f. [libidinofus, Latin.] Lewd ; luftful. 

None revokfrom the faith; becaufe they muft not look upon 
a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are much more 
reitratned from the perpetration of their lulls. If wanton 
glances and hb.dmous thoughts had been permitted by the gof- 
pel, they would have apoftatized neverthelefs. 1 Bentle v 
Libi ruNousLY. adv. [from libidinous.] Lewdly luftfullv 
L.'BR AL . adj. [libralis, Latin.] Of a pound wl’h[ 

Libra rian. n.f. [librarius, Latin.] S 

1. One who has the care of a lihrary: 

2. One who tranferibes or copies books. 

thi?m^ b K iS th ^ icc a fw 5 llo r ws > an d thrice refunds, the waves • 
his muft be underftood of regular tides. There are indeed 
buuwondea m a day, but this is the error of the 

Li'brarv w r rn, ■ t N\ 00me ' s Not£S on the Odyjfey. 

pubilcVor pr(;ie^ A ^ <* bS, 

Then as they ’gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife, 
here chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

Ml Clen l b ° 0k ’ r hi S ht Briton ’ s monuments. Fa J>« 
Make cho.ce of all my library, .“<•“• 

I havLi^ 1 ^^ . Sh “WP- Titus Andronicus. 
of fuch book. 1 as "he mighcTor °ad * ^ 

^o^JS^ 5 l ‘ tra,im ’ French -J 

4 ofi S he W hol niaybefaid 0f the and the libra- 

.Their pinions ftill ^ Du M^- 

TmmSing r Se lftretCh ' d5 th f Void 

3 ' [In aftronomy.] Thomfon's Spring. 

lament! wllerebVth !U H Cm r m ° tion ° r tre pWation in the fir- 
tude Of ft,e ftars ch dec l" !atl °n of the fun, and the lati- 
likewife aferibe to theT fr ° m ,, tlme t0 Aftronomers 

trepidation, which thH Lt ’L"‘V motIon ’ or motion of 

from north’to fomh^fSoKL" Tu ^ *° Weft > and 

•b&over parts 
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other times. Thefe kinds are called, . the one a titration 
in longitude, and the other a libration in latitude. Befides 
this, there is a third kind, which they call an apparent libra- 
tion, and which confifts in this, that when the moon is at 
her greateft elongation from the fouth, her axis being then 
almoft perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fun 
muft enlighten towards the north pole of the moon fome 
parts which he did not before, and that, on the contrary, 
fome parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the oppo- 
fite pole are obfeured ; and this produces the fame effeift which 
the libration in latitude does. Di£i. Trev. 

Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do not ail 
make intire revolutions; for the moon maketh only a kind 
of libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Li'BRATORYk adj. [from libro, L at.] Balancing; playing like 
. a balance. 

Lice, the plural of lotife. * 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fwcat; 

And clammy dews, that loathfome lice beget; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dryden's Virg. 

Li'cebane. n. f [lice and bane.] A plant. 

LICENSE, n.f. [licentia, Latin; licence, French.] 
i; Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and neceflary reftraint. 
Some of the wifer feeing that a popular licence is indeed the 
many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the reft to make Mu- 
fidorus their chief; Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 

With fuch full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They haul for freedom in their fenfelefs moods. 

And ftill revolt when truth would fet them free; 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. " Milton. 

The privilege that ancient poets claim, 

Now turn’d to licenfa by too juft a name-. Rofcontmm. 

I hough this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a ftate of 
though man, in that ftate, have an uncontroulable 

° d,f P° fe °f h,a P erfol > “ pofleffions, yet he has not 
liberty to deftroy himfelf. r , 

2. A grant of permiflion. ° C e * 

They fent fome to bring them !a licence from the fenate. 

. ( Tt !° fe few abftraa names that the fchools fjg/df and put 
into the mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admit¬ 
tance into eommbn ufe, or obtain the licence of publick ap¬ 
probation. * r r 

We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to ente/the 
theatre and ga ery. r , 

3 . Liberty ; permiflion, ° n ltal T 

J'/ ° r the Romans *<> Oliver any man 

fL ’ r 6 » ! he , Which is accufed b ave the accufers 
ace to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf. Ads 
ToLicensb. V.a. [luenaer, French.] ^ 

1. I o fet at liberty. 

He would play well, ahd willinp’lv nf- Csr-r-. 

2. To permit by a legal grant. Ivotten. 

. , , Wit’s titans brav’d the (kies 

I And tHe pr F S gr0an ’ d with *«rV blafphemies Pet, 

WA, at 

Fa ”/■ l Hanti ^ low Latin.] 

1. A man who ufes licenfe. J 

prejFce^tFllr^FF'rtfrF’ n ft tbc ^ ^tlld 

or rejecting a letter, X 

2. A degree m Spanilh univerfities P ™ Camden. 

centiale or mafler «* ^ a 

enFr g e T ry^ en r ^ ^ 

- «rained^,[t“’raSr 5 ^ 

Abus’d r u ages i pnde ’ like corn_ Ied fteed, 

Abus d h er p | enty) and fat f j encreafe 
To all hcentious luft, and gan exceed ’ 

D With ruffianluft ^ u u*t Crate ‘° tbce ’ 

2. Prefumptuous; unconfine d d. b C ° mami, ' ate - Shakefp care. 

So often^vFflo^Fthe^F" W ' aVCS ’ 

Now runs a fmomh , nei §^^ ou ring fields, 

Lice'ntiousry. adv. 

V: without juft reftraint. J Wlt)l to ° m och liber- 
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The licentiates foniewhat licentioujlj, leaft they fliouia pre- 
J dice poetical liberty, will pardon themfelves for doubling 
or rejeamg a letter R emai „l 

ICE ntiouskess. n.f. [from licentious.-] Boundlefs liberty ; 
contempt of juft reftraint. 

, One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand chil- 
™ z f lcent f u f ne f s thereof be not timely reftrained. Ral. 
1 his cuitom has been always looked upon, by the wifeft 
men, as an effecft of licentioufnefs , and not of liberty. Swift. 

During the greateft licentioufnefs of the prefs, the character 
of the queen was infulted. Swift. 

L-H. if f [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcafe; whence lichwake, 
the time or a£I of watching by the dead ; lichgate , the gate 
through which the dead are carried to the grave ; Lichfield , 
the field of the dead, a city in Staffordfhire, fo named from 
martyred chriftians. Salve magna parens. Lichwake is ftill 
retained in Scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li'chowl. n. f. [Itch and owl .] A fort of owl, by the vulgar 
fuppofed to fortetel death* 

To Lick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 

1. To pafs over with the tongue. 

iEfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat, both 
which he ufed much in his cures ; the firft for licking all ul¬ 
cered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the difeafes of the 
ftomach and lungs. Temple. 

A bear’s a. favage beaft; 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick’d it into fhape and frame. Hudibras, p. i. 

He with h:s tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dry den. 
I have fecn an antiquary lick an old coin, among other 
trials, to diftinguifh the age of it by its tafte. Addifon. 

2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 

The fweet which is their poifon. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. To Lick up. To devour. 

New fhall this company lick up all that are round about us, 
as the ox licketh up the grafs. Numb. xxii. 4. 

When luxury has lick’d up all thy pelf. 

Curs’d by thy neighbours, thy truftees, thyfelf: 

Think how pofterity will treat thy name. Pope’s Horace. 

Lick, n.f [from the verb.] A blow; rough ufage : alow 
word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave 
me a lick acrofs the face. Dry den* 

Lickerish. \ a( yf [hecepa, a glutton, Saxon.] 

Li'ckerous. S 

1. Nice in the choice of food ; fqueamifh. 

Voluptuous men facrifice all fubftantial fatisfa&ions to a 
Uquorijh palate. * L’Ef range. 

2. Eager; greedy. 

Then is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, 
whereof womankind is fo lickerijh, is offered unto it. Sidney. 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That it was love that fhin’d in fhining maid ; 

But lick’rous, poifon’d, fain to her would go. Sidney. 

Certain rare manuferipts, fought in the moft remote parts 
by Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, had been left to his 
widow, and were upon fale to the jefuits, liquorijh chapmen 
of all fuch ware. iVotton. 

In vain he profer’d all his goods to fave 

His body, deftin’d to that living grave; 

The liquorijh hag rejeas the pelf with fcorn, 

And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Drydcn. 

In fome provinces they were fo liquorijh after man’s flefh, 

that they would fuck the blood as it run from the dying 

„ Locke, 

man. 

■?. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 

*** Wouldft thou feek again to trap me here 

With lickerijh baits, fit to enfnare a brute ? Milton. 

Lickeri'shness. n.f. [from lickerijh.] Nicenefs of palate. 

Licorice, n. f. [yh u*upp»|a j liquoncia, Italian; glycyrrhzza, 

Latin.1 A root of fweet tafte. . , , . , 

Liquorice hath a papilionaceous flower; the pointal which 
arifes from the empalement becomes a fhort pod, containing 
fcveral kidney-fhaped feeds; the leaves are placed by parts 
joined to. the mid-rib, and are terminated by an^odd 

Liquorice soot, is long and (lender, externally of a dulky 
reddifh brown, but within of a fine yellow, full ot juice, 
void offmell, and of a tafte fweeter than fugar, it grows 
Wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
This root is excellent in coughs, and all disorders of t 
lunes The infpiflated juice of this root is brought to us 
from Spain and Holland; from the firft of which places ‘t 
obtained the name of Spanifh juice. Hill’s Matena Medua. 

II'CTOR n f. [Latin.] A beadle that attended the confuls 
*> ^hend or punifh criminals, ^ 

Will cafoh at us frumpy Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


t T a . Pfoconfuls to their provinces 
Waiting, or on return, in robes of ftate 

and r ° dS th f: en % ns of their power. Mlh , 

Democntus couid feed his fpleen, and fhake 
His fides and fhoulders till he felt ’em ake • 

1 hough in his country-town no lidiors were* 

-Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Drvden\ 7,,., ; 

Lid. [bht>, Saxon; lied , German.] y J uoenal 

r. A cover; any thing that (huts down over a veffel• a lid 
cover, or ftopple that enters the mouth. ’ d > 

fowTV lu ftead ° f u ying ° ff With tbe reft ’ ftuck <b clofe to 
^} ld of tke CU P> tha * it was lhut down upon her. Jddifon. 

2 the^eye embrane W ^ n We fleep ° r wink > is drawn over 

Do not for ever with thy veiled lids. 

Seek for thy noble father in the dull. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Our eyes have lids , our ears ftill ope we keep. Davies' 
I he fields fair eyes law her, and faw no more, 

But {hut their flow’ry lids for ever nfolit. 

And winter ftrew’d her way. & ’ Crafoaw 

That eye dropp’d fenfe diftimft and clear* 

As any mufe’s tongue could fpeak; 

When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. • 

TL he rod of Hermes 
To fleep could mortal eye-lids fix. 

And drive departed fouls to Styx : 

That rod was juft a type of Sid’s, 

Which o’er a Britifh fenate’s lids 
Could fcatter opium full as well. 

And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift, 

Lie. n.f. [lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with fome 
other body; as, foap or fait. 

Chamber-//!? breads fleas like a loach. Shakefpeare. 

All liquid things concodied by heat become yellow; as, 
lye, wort, &c. Peacham on Draiving. 

Lie. n.f [lije, Saxon.] 

1. A criminal falfhood. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

—-The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear.'' 

•—No; nor more fearful. 

—Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I’ll prove the lie thou lpeak’ft. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth^ 

A lye is properly an outward fignification of fomething con¬ 
trary to, or at leaft befide, the inward fenfe of the mind ; fo 
that when one thing is fignified or exprefled, and the fame 
thing not meant, or intended, that is properly a lye. South. 

Truth is the objedf of our underftanding, as good is of 
our will; and the underftanding can no more be delighted 
with a lye , than the will can chufe an apparent evil. Dry den. 
When I hear my neighbour fpeak that which is not true, 
and I fay to him, this is not true, or this is falfe, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error; this is th® pri-r 
mary idea: but if I fay it is a lie , the word lie carries alfo a 
iecondary idea; for it implies both the falfhood of the fpeech, 
and my reproach and cenfure of the fpeaker. Watts’s Logick. 

2 . A charge of falfhood. 

That lie fhall lye fo heavy on my fword. 

That it fhall render vengeance and revenge ; 

Till thou the lie giver, and that lie , reft 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s fkull. Shakef. Rich. II. 
It is a contradiction to fuppofe, that whole nations of men 
fhould unanimoufly give the lie to what, by the moft invin¬ 
cible evidence, every one of them knew ’to be true. Locke. 

Men will give their own experience the lye , rather than 
admit of any thing difagreeing with thefe tenets. Locke. 

3. A fiction. . 

The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. Drydcn. 

To Lie. v. n. [leo 3 an, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.] 

1. To utter criminal falfhood. . , 

I know not where he lodges; and for me to devife a lodg¬ 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or be lies there, were to he in 
mine own throat. Shakefpeare s teo. 

If a foul lye unto his neighbour in that which was deliver¬ 
ed him to keep, he fhall reftore that which was delivered. 

Levit. vi. I* 
Job xxxiv. 6. 


.inft 


Should I lye againft my right ? 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? * 

Or do the prints and papers lye? P [ 

To LIE. v. n. pret. I lay, I have lain ox lien. [he 3 an, Sax , 

I /fo”eft 3 hofeo ] ntalI y , or with very great inclination agai 
fomething elfe. 

2. To reft; to lean upon. . . a . 

Death lies on her like an untimely flow r. 

Upon the fweeteft flow’r of all the held. 

Lie heavy on him^earth, for he ^ 

Laid many a heavy load on tnee. y y 

7. T® 


Shakefpeare, 


3 



7 


in 


LIE 

3 ‘ To be repofited in the grave; . . .. 

All the kings of the nations he in glory,, every one 111 his 

, r 0 Ifa. xiv. 10. 

own nouie. _ . J ^ c 

I will lie with my fathers, and thou fhalt carry me out of 

Eaypt, and bury me in your burying place. Gen. xlvn. 30. 

* To be in a ftate of decumbiture. . 

How many good young princes would do fo ; their fathers 
Liner fo fick as yours at this time is.. Shakef. Henry IV. 

My little daughter lieth at the point of death ; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her, that file may be healed. 

Mark v. 23. 

k. To pafs the time of fleep. 

The watchful traveller; 

That by the moon’s miftaken light did rife. 

Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes. Dryden . 

Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted flie ; 

Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior ; 

6. To be laid up or repofited. 

I have feen where copperas is made great variety of 
them, divers of which I have yet lying by me. Boyle. 

. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, 
the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever lien at their 
hearts. Temple. 

, To refide. 

If thou doeft Well, fhalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doeft not well, fin lieth at the door. Gen. iv. 7. 

. To be placed or fituated. 

We have gone through deferts, where there lay no way. 

Wifd. v. 7. 

I fly 

To thofe happy climes that lie , 

Where day never fhuts his eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the fky. Milton. 

There lies our way, and that our paffage home. Dryd. 
Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though unequal 
circumftances. Collier of Envy. 

The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, lies out of the 
road. Locke on Education. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in 
©bfeurity, and has the undeterminate confufion of a negative 
idea. Locke. 

JO. To prefs upon. 

Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haft affliefted me 
with all thy waves. Pfal. lxxXviii. 7. 

He that commits a fin fhall find 

The prefling guilt lie heavy on his mind, 

Though bribes or favour fhall aftert his caufe. Creech. 

Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular 
anguifli which feems to lie fo heavy on Leonora. Addifon. 

Ii* To be troublefome or tedious. 

Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of luxury, fhould 
have [pent their time, at leaft what lay upon their hands, in 
chemiftry, it cannot be denied but princes may pafs their 
time advantageoufly that way. Temple. 

I would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to the fe¬ 
male world, that they may not be at a lofs how to employ 
thofe hours that lie upon their hands. Addifon’s Guardian. 

12. lo be judicially fixed. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 

13. 1 0 be in any particular ftate. 

If money go before, all ways do lie open. Shakefpeare. 

The highways he wafte, the wayfaring man ceafeth. Ifa. 

I he feventh year thou fhalt let it reft and lie ftill. Exod. 

Do not think that the knowledge of any particular fubiefi 

cannot be improved, merely becaufe it has lain without m- 
pravement. Watt y /^ r _, of tf) M 

4 ' li? b m a ftate of con cealment. J 

Many things in them lie concealed to us, which they who 
were concerned underftood at firft fight. /-./ 

15 - To be in prifon. Lj0C/:e ' 

Your imprifonment fhall not be long ; 

16. Trbe1n UV a e baK. elfe ^ f0ry ° U - ^ S WA^.III. 

pinchi "S ^ a 
The generality of mankindSpecking ttf^tb^n 

Are the gods to do your drudgery, and foulLTn ^ 

a*cs? * 3 * tsc&xA 


> 
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The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and collet- 
. ed from a moft miferable race of farmers; at whofe mercy 
every minifter lies to be defrauded. Swiftl 

18. To confift. 

The image of it gives me content already; and I triift it 
will grow to a moft profperous perfection. 

—It lies much in your holding up ; hafte you fpeedlly to 
Angelo. Shakefpeare’s Meafiire for Mcafure. 

He that thinks that diverfion may not lie in hard labour; 
forgets the early rifing, and hard riding of huntfmen. Locke. 

19. To be in the power; to belong to. 

He fhews himfelf very malicious if he knows I deferve 
credit, and yet goes about to blaft it, as much as in him 
lies. Stillingfieet on Idolatry. 

Do’ft thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to preferve 
the lives of all men. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion * 

Mars is thd warrior’s god; in him it lies 

On wht>m he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 

20. To be Charged in any thing; as, an aCtion lieth againft 


As a man fhould alwpvc ^ l- ^ l ^ t f on>s Sermons* 
vices to which he b U? ° n hlS S uard a g a M the 

-ore than o dLtv are"! : XP /° Ied ’ 1 ° W ^ * 

» our moKST t0 lH 3t the -;oyofthe 

Mdijon s Fred 


one. 


wea- 
Ereeholder. 


21. To coft; as, it lies me in more money; 

22. To Lie at. To importune; to teaze. 

23. To Lie by. To reft; to remain ftill. 

Ev’ry thing that heard him play, 

Ev’n the billows of the fea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by 5 
In fweet mufick is fuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 

Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

24. To Lie down. To reft; to go into a ftate of repofo. 

The leopard fhall lie down with the kid. If a . xl. 6. 

The needy fhall lie clown in fafety. If a . xiv. 30, 

25. To Lie down. To fink into the grave. ? 

His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which fhall lit 

down with him in the'duft. Jobxx.. ii» 

.26. To Lie in. To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to lie in and fleep, or to loufe 
themfelves in the fun-fhine, they that have been but a while 
in Ireland can well witnefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. Come; you 
muft go Mifit the lady that lies in. Shake/. Coriolanus. 

bhe had lam in, and her right breaft had been apofte- 

, o , o Wifeman’s Surgeryi 

i he doctor has praflifed both by fea and land, and there- 
fore cures the green ficknefs and lyings in. Spoliator. 

When rlorimel defign’d to lie privately in ; 

She chofe with fuch prudence her pangs to conceal. 

That her nurfe, nay her midwife, fcarce heard her once 
fcjueal# pf' 

■ n H 7 ftericU affeaions are combed by accidents in iyZg 

_ Vr* t 7 r _, Arbuthnot on Diet . 

27. To Lie under. To be fubjeCI to. 

A generous perfon will lie under a great difadvantage. 

This miftake never ought to be imp“lf a ftTE 
Dryden, but to thofe who iuffered fo noble a genius to & 
under the neceffity of it Pope’s Hotel on The hill 

wife to h 5 lay f r '“ nde r a dee P lethargy, and was no other- 
oR T 7 b refcued J] ut b y one that would cry mightily. Atterb 

28. To Lie upon. To become an obligation or duty/ 

I hefe are not places merely of favour, the charo-e of fouls 

the £reateft “wh^fwm 

29. Vo Lie with. . To converfe in bed. ^ ‘ 

Pardon me, Bafl'anio, 

-cor by this ring fh e lay with me. 

t ** Dutch.] Dear; belotd^' 

My Itefejl lord, fhe thus beguiled had. 

For he was flefh ; all flefh doth frailty breed. Fa 
You, with the reft, a ' 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head ; 

uhZtn r Ur bef l. 1 “^vour havi ft irr . d 
My lief eft liege to be mine enemy. ShJl a tt m 
Lief. adv. Willingly. ^ «ha kefp, Henry VI ^ 

If I could fpeak lb wifely under an arreft T 
for certain of my creditors • and vnt ? r , 1 WouId fend 

as &/ have the foppery of freedom as° t ^ ^ 1 had 
pnfonment. ’ as morality of im- 

pt [V, French; uA A”'{" ¥*"/“"• 

' ■ rXS ** w mi : ^ texsri 

2 * t^^fronr'the^^rmer/^he'jofo’ofT’ 1115 *° T* accidental 'r 

called liege lord.] d ° f lle Z‘ me ”> bc ‘ng by miftake 
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L I E 

,,,, . „ My ! a ^y %*» (aid he. 

What all your fex defire is fovereignty. Dryden. 

»■, j muc " ° f ls fo “nded on the law of nature, may be 
filled natural religion ; that is to fay, a devotednefs unto 
God our Uege lord, fo as to aft in all things according to his 

T r c • Greiu’s Cofmology . 

Liege, n.f. Sovereign- ftipferior lord* 

T L j f ar m y but for rny tears 

I had foreftall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefpeare , 

1 he other part referv’d I by confent, 

For that my fovereign liege was in my debt. Shakefpeare, 
You with your beft endeavour have ftirred Up 
My liefeft liege to be mine enemy* Shakefpeare . 

The natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in confirmation wait 
_ Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their liege. Philips. 

Li'egeman. n.f. [from liege and man.] A fubje£h 
This liegeman ’gan to wax more bold. 

And when he felt the folly of his lord. 

In his own kind, he ’gan himfelf unfold. Fairy Queen-. 
Sith then the anceftors of thofe that now live, yielded them- 
felves then fubjedts and liegemen,, (hall it not tye their chil¬ 
dren to the fame fubjedion ? Spenfer on Ireland 

Stand, ho ! who is there ? 

friends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. Shaki 
Li'eger. n.f [from liege.] A refident ambaflador* 

His paffions and his fears 
Lie liegers for you in his bread, and there 
Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy, 

Li'en, the participle of lie. 

One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. 

Gen. xxvi. io. 

Liente'rick. adj. [from lientery.] Pertaining to a lientery. 
There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 
equal to the tin&ure made without acids; efpecially in ob- 
ilru&ions, and to ftrengthen the tone of the parts ; as in lien- 
terick and other like cafes. Greui's Mufceum. 

Li'entery. n. f. [from XtTov, lave , fmooth, and tvltpov, in - 
tejflinum , gut; lienterie , French.] A particular loofenefs, or 
diarrhoea, wherein the food paffes fo fuddenly through the 
fiomach and guts, as to be thrown out by fiool with little or 
no alteration. Quincy, 

Li'er. n.f. [from to lie.’] One that refts or lies down ; or re¬ 
mains concealed. 

There were Hers in ambufh againft him behind the city. 

Jof viii. 14. 

LIEU, n.f [French.] Place 5 room ; it is only ufed with in : 
in lieu , inftead. 

God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of 
man’s endeavours, to befiow the fame by the rule of that 
juftice which beft befeemeth him. Hooker , b. i. 

In lieu of fuch an increafe of dominion, it is our bufinefs 
to extend our trade. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Lieve. adv. [See Liep.] Willingly. 

Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had fpoke my 
lines. SJjakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A< 5 tion is death to fome fort of people, and they would as 
lieve hang as work. IdEJirange, 

Lieute'nancy. n.f. [ lieutenance , French; from lieutenant.] 

1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you out of your lieutenancy , it 
had been better you had not killed your three fingers fo 
oft. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

2. The body of lieutenants. 

The lift of undifputed mailers, is hardly fo long as the 
lift of the lieutenancy of our metropolis. Felton on the Clajftch. 
LIEUTE'NANT. n.f [ lieutenant , French.] 

1. A deputy; one who a&s by vicarious authority. 

Whither away fo fall l 
.—No farther than the tower. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

.—We’ll enter all together. 

And in good time here the lieutenant comes. Shakefpeare. 

I muft put you in mind of the lords lieutenants , and de¬ 
puty lieutenants , of the counties: their proper ufe is for or¬ 
dering the military affairs, in order to oppofe an invafion 
from abroad, or a rebellion or fedition at home. Bacon. 

Killing, as it is confidered in itfelf without all undue cir- 
cumftances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiftrate, 
who is the vicegerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he 
derives his power of life and death. Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

Sent by our new lieutenant , who in Rome, 

And ftnee from me, has heard of your renown : 

I come to offer peace. Philips's Briton. 

2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a fuperior of any 
* denomination; as, a general has his lieutenant generals, a 

colonel his lieutenant colonel, and a captain limply his 

lieutenant. . , , , ^ 

It were meet that fuch captains only were employed as 


L I F 

b^r ferVe ^ nthatC0U ^ at lead ii n . 

According to military cuftom the nUr. on Ireland, 

lieutenant of the colonel’s company mitrht 37] g °° C ’ a nd the 
next vacant captainlhip. P X m ‘ ght Wel1 P re *"d to the 

The eat! of Effex was made lieutenant general of 1 °“°"- 
my ; the moft popular man of tbp ar “ 

Of the fword men kingdom; and the darling 

Canft thou fo many gallant folders fee, ’ Swt ^ u 
And captains and lieutenants flight for me 

of U Wnam. SHIP ; ^ ^ ^-1 A rank hr & 

LitFE. n.f plural lives, [lipan, to live, Saxon.] 
li Union and co-operation of foul with body. 

On thy life no more. 

—My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againft thy foes ; nor fear to lofe It, 

I hy fafety Being the motive. Shake heare's Finn r 

. She (hews a body rather than a life, ^ S 

A ftatue than a breather. Shakef Ant n . 

that e ha!h 7 " terS bril ’ g f ° rth abUndant ^ ihe mo ™? ™ 

The identity of the fame man conf.fts in nothtnT but°a 
participatton of the fame continued life, by conftantlyfeeting 

Cntd°Lr e ^ lh -ally united to the fan! 


Locke. 

Pope, 


Prior. 


organized body. 

So peaceful (halt thou end thy blifsful days. 

And deal thyfelf from life by flow decays* 

2. Prefent (late. J 

O life , thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

So like, that we may take the one for t’other! 
i Drfam of a (hadow ! a reflection made 
From the falfe glories of the gay refleaed bow. 

Is more a folid thing than thou ! 

Thou weak built ifthmus, that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities; 

Yet canft not wave nor wind fuftain. 

But, broker! and o’erwhelm’d, the ocean meets again. 

tT y. .i. Cowlijy 

Whfcn I cohfider life ’tis all a cheat. 

Yet fool’d by hope men favotir the deceit. 

Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s faifer than the former day; 

Lies more; and when it fays we (hall be blell 
With fome new joy, takes'off what we poffeft. 

Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give : 

I’m tir’d of waiting for this chemick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dry den. 
Howe’er ’tis well that while mankind 
Through life's perverfe meanders errs. 

He can imagin’d pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. 

3* Enjoyment, or poffeffion of terreftrial exiftence. 

Then avarice ’gan through his veins to infpire 
His g reedy flames, and kindle life devouring fire. Fa. Qtu 
Their complot is to have my life : 

And, if my death might make this ifland happy. 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnefi. Shakefpeare . 

Nor love thy life, nor hate j but what thou liv'd 
Live well, how long or (hort permit to heav’n. Milton. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger (till remains. 

And tires his life with biting on his chains. Prior. 

He entreated me not to take his life, but exaCl a fum of 
money. Notes on the Odyjfey - 

4. Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 

His gufhing entrails fmoak’d upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iffuing through the wound. Pope. 

5. Conduct; manner of living with refpe& to virtue or vice. 

Henry and Edward, brighteft fons of fame. 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 

After a life of glorious toils endur’d. 

Clos’d their long glories with a figh. Pope, 

I’ll teach my family to lead good lives. Mrs. Barker. 

6 . Condition; manner of living with refpedl to happinefs an 
mifery. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dry dens Pirg. 

7. Continuance of our prefent (late. f 

And fome have not any clear ideas of the greateft pa 

them all their lives. ° c 

The adminiftration of this bank is for left, and partly in 
the hands of the chief citizens. Addifon on ay. 

8. The living form; refemblance exatfly copied. 

Galen hath explained this point unto the life. 


Brown. 


He 



That is the beft part of beauty which a pufture cannot ex- 
prels, no, nor the firft fight of the life. Bacon s EJfays- 

P Let him vifit eminent perfons of great name abroad, that 
he mav tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 

He that would be a matter, muft draw by the life as well 
copy from originals, and join theory and experience toge- 
>r " 0 Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 


He 
as 
ther. 


0 Exa& refemblance. , ■ , 

9< I believe no chafer of any perfon was ever better drawn 

to the life than this. , Denhdfn ' 

Rich carvings, ^portraiture, and imag ry, 

Where ev’ry figure to the life express’d 

The Godhead’s pow’r. Dryden s Knight s Tale. 

He faw in order painted on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown. 

All to the life , and ev’ry leader known. Dryden's AEn. 

jo. General (late of man. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that poli(h life ; inventors rare ! 

Unmindful of their Maker. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

All that cheers or foftens life. 

The tender filler, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 

11. Common occurrences ; human affairs ; the courfe of things. 

This I know, not only by reading of books in my ftudy, 
but alfo by experience of life abroad in the world. Afcham. 
Not to know at targe of things remote 
From ufe, obfeure and fubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

12. Living perfon. 

Why (hould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own fword ? whilft I fee lives the galhes 
Do better upon them. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

13. Narrative of a life paft. 

Plutarch, that writes his life. 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his wife. Pope. 

14. Spirit; brifknefs; vivacity; refolution. 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new life of refolution, 
as if their captain had been a root out of which their courage 
had fprung. Sidney. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words; 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is as 
good oratory and poetry to them as the beft. Felton, 

Not with half the fire and life. 

With which he kifs’d Amphytrion’s wife. Prior, 

15. Animated exiftence; animal being. 

Full nature fwarms with life. Thomfon. 

Li'feblood. n.f [life and blood. J The blood neceffary to life; 
the vital blood. 

This ficknefs doth infe<Sl 

The very lifeblood of our enterprife. Shakef Henry IV. 

How could’ft thou drain the lifeblood of the child. Shak. 
They loved with that calm and* noble value which dwells 
in the heart, with a warmth like that of lifeblood. Spectator. 
Money, the lifeblood of the nation; 

Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins; 

Unlefs a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains* Swifti 

His forehead ftruck the ground, J 

Lifeblood and life rufli’d mingled through the wound. Dryd 
LiFEEVERLAstiNG. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Lifegiving, n.f [ life and giving.] Having the power to 
give life. r ) 

His own heat. 

Kindled at firft from heaven’s lifegiving fire. Spenfer, 
He fat devifing death J 

To them who iiv’d ; nor on the virtue thought 
t ^ at Plant. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

perfon A RD * ^ and Z uard -] The guard of a king’s 

Li'feless. adj. [from life.] 

1. Dead; deprived of life. 

Th e ot l ler vi&or-flame a moment ftood. 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguiih’d wood. Dryden, 
1 who make the triumph of to-day, y 

Mty of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ghaftly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier. Prior 

2 . Unanimated; void of life. ^ or * 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 

As good have grown there dill a lifelefs rib ! Milt. P. L. 
~ . Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things. Milton’S Paradife Loll 

The power which produces their motions fnrin,™ c ’ 
fomething without themfelves: if this power Were fufoendelT 
the y wo u d tecome lifelefs , unaeftive ifeap of ’ 

Butr d ??? Y ^°, rd / S ave > and Ending drain, 7 * 

3. Wi.taSr.S; “t" d 

t;:; 


Li'felesly. adv. [horn lifelefs.] Without vigour; frigidly; 

Lifelike, n.f. {life and //«.] Like a living perfon. 

Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air , • 

Imprefs’d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope s Udyjjey. 
Li'festrimg. n.f [life and firing.] Nerve; firings imagined 

to convey life. , 

Thefe lines are the veins, the arteries. 

The undecaying lifejlrings of thofe hearts 
That dill (hall pant, and dill (hall exercife . 

The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Daniel's Muf 
Lifetime, n.f. [life and time.] Continuance or duration of life. 
Tordain talked profe all his life-time , without knowing 
jj- ^as. Addifon on Ancient lAcdais. 

Lifewe'ary. adj. [life and weary.] Wretched; tired of living. 

Let me have 

A dram of poifon, fuch foon fpeeding geer 
As will difperfe itfelf through all the veins, 

That the lifeweary taker may fall dead. Shakefpeare 

To Lift. v. a. [lyjfta, Swedilh ; loffter, Danifh.] 

1. To raife from the ground ; to heave; to elevate; to hold on 
high. 

Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth (hould tear this hand 

For lifting food to’t. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Your guefts are coming; 

Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Propp’d by the fpring, it lifts aloft the head, j 

But of a fickly beauty foon to (hed, v 

In dimmer Jiving, and in winter dead. Dryden. 3 

2. To bear; to fupport. Not in ufef. 

So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to lift. Fairy Queen, 

3. To rob; to plunder. 

So weary bees in little cells repoffe; 

But if night robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 

4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 

My heart was lift up in the ways of the Lord. 2 Chron. 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell. 

To bright Caecilia greater pow’r is given. 

His numbers rais’d a (hade from hell. 

Hers lift the foul to heav’n. Pope's St. Cxcilid. 

5. To raife in fortune. 

The eye of the Lord lifted up his head from mifery. Eccluf 

6. To raife in eftimation. 

Neither can it be thought, becaufe fome leflons are chofen 
out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer difgrace to the word 
of God, or lift up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 

7. To exalt in dignity. 

See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. Addifon's Cato. 

8. To elevate ; to fwell with pride. 

Lifted up with pride. Tim. iih 6. 

Our fucceffes have been great, and our hearts have been 
too much lifted up by them, fo that we have reafon to 
humble ourfelves. Atterbury's Sermons. 

9. Up is fometimes emphatically added to lift. 

He lift up his fpear agaitjft eight hundred, whom he flew 
at one time. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 

“ft U P the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefts. 
To Lift, v, n. To drive to raife by ftrength. 

Pinch cattle of pafture while dimmer doth lad, 

And lift at their tailes ’yer a winter be pad. Tujfsr's Hufb. 
... 1 h L e I P in J d ’ °y ^ng engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength, 
like the body (trained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken. Locke 

Ll of T iifti.£ [fr ° m thC Verb ‘ ] The aa of liftin S ! th e manner 

In the lift of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
Weight of the body beareth moft upon the knees. Bacon. 

the"? IT* 11 ' S " 0t tHe large ftr ‘ de ’ ° r h ‘ sh that makes " 
C e-J? ee 4 . , Bacon's Eflays. 

T ” e goat gives the fox a lift, and out he fprings. L'E lr 

br ” * “•’> "W‘4 %, £i 

3 ’ \ ft J UggIe * Dea t is an ^ ffort to raife what with 

the whole force cannot be moved; and figuratively any (late 
of impotence and inability. b > ltatv 

Myfelf and Trulla made a (hift 
To help him out at a dead lift. * • 

Mr Doaor had puzzled his brains Hmibrai > P- *• 
In making a ballad, but was at a (land. 

head.'° U> L ° ld> ““ my 8 lory > a, 4 foe lifter up of mine 

Pfal, iii. 3, 
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To Lig. v. n. [ leggen, Dutch.] To lie. 

Thou kenft the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare. 

Which many wild beads liggen in wait. 

For to entrap in thy tender ftate. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

LIGAMENT, n.f. [ ligamentum , from ligo, Latin; ligament, 
French.] 

Ligament is a white and folid body, fofter than a cartilage, 
but harder than a membrane ; they have no confpicuous ca- • 
vities, neither have they any fenfe, left they fhould fuffer 
upon the motion of the joint: their chief ufe is to faften the 
bones, which are articulated together for mofion, left they 
Ihould be diflocated with exercife. Quincy. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandys. 
The incus fituate between the two former is one way join¬ 
ed to the malleus, the other end being a procefs is fixed with 
a ligament to the ftapes. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

2. [In popular or poetical language.] Any thing which connects 
the parts of the body. 

Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 

We muft not force them till themfelves they break. Denh. 

3. Bond; chain; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, do (peak and 
reafon above themfelves; for then the foul, beginning to be 
% freed from the ligaments of the body, reafons like herfelf, and 
difcourfes in a ftrain above mortality. Addifon's Spectator. 

Ligame'ntal. 7 n.f. [from ligament .] Compofing a liga- 
Ligame'ntous. $ ment. 

The urachos or ligamental paftage is derived from the bot¬ 
tom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the watery and 
urinary part of'its aliment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

T'he clavicle is inferted into the firft bone of the fternon, 
and bound in* by a ftrong ligamentous membrane. Wifeman. 

Liga'tion. n.f [ ligatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of binding. 

2. The ftate of being bound. 

The (lumber of the body feems to be but the waking of 
the foul : it is the ligation of fenfe, but the liberty of reafon. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 487. 

Li'g ature. n.f. [ligature, T rench; ligatura , Latin.] 

1. Any thing bound on ; bandage. 

He deludeth us alfo by philters, ligatures , charms; and 
many fuperftitious ways in the cure of difeafes. Brown. 

If you (lit the artery, and thruft into it a pipe, and caft a 
ftrait ligature upon that part of the artery ; notwithftanding 
the blood hath free paftage through the pipe, yet will not the 
artery beat below the ligature ; but do but take off the liga¬ 
ture it will beat immediately. Bay on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Englilh drefs check the circur 
lation of the blood. Spectator, N . 576. 

I found my arms and legs very ftrongly fattened on each fide 
to the ground ; I likewife felt feveral (lender ligatures acrofs 
my body, from my arm-pits' to my thighs. Gullivers Trav. 

2 . The a£t of binding. . 

The fatal noofe performed its office, and with molt ftrict 
ligature fqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

Any ftoppage of the circulation will produce a dropfy, as 
by ftrong ligature, or compreffion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

q. The ftate of being bound. 

Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and moifture, 
for which they are not much the better, bccaufe they let it 
pafs too foon, and contra# no ligature. Mortimers Hufb. 

LIGHT, n.f. [leofrc, Saxon.] . , . ... 

1. That quality or adlion of the medium of fight by which we 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
fpends about feven or eight minutes of an hour in pafling 
from the fun to the earth. Newton s Opticks. 

2 . Illumination of mind; inftru#ion ; knowle ge. 

Of thofe things which are for direaion ot all the parts of 
our life needful, and not impoffible to be difcemcd by the 
light of nature itfelf, are there not many which few.men* na¬ 
tural capacity hath been able to find out. 

Light may be taken from the «P ertm “ t of le . S 
tooth ring, how that thofe things whrnh ^uagetheftnfeof 

the fpirits, do help 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear 
Light after light well us’d they (hall attai ft’ , „ r n 
And to the end perlifting fafe arrive. Mim s Par. Loft. 

I opened Ariofto in Italian, and the very firft two lines 
wave me livht to all I could deiire. * > f * 

S If this internal light, or any propof.tion wh.cfi wetake for 
infpired, be conformable to the principles of reafon, or to 
the*word of God, which is attefted revelation, reafon^^ 

"The ordinary words of language, and our common ufe of 
them, would hive given <is light into the nature of our ^ 

if The bobks'of Varro'concerning navigation are loft, which 


lig 

no^doubt would have given us great light in thofe mat- 

nnu r . Arbuthnot on Coin 

3- The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colours’ 

or in which the light is fuppofed to fall. * 

Never admit two equal lights in the fame picture ; but the 
greater Ugh muft ftrike forcibly on thofe places of the n r 
ture where the principal figures are ; diminilhing as it comes 
nearer the borders. Dnden's Psf r $ 

4- Reach of knowledge; mental view. 7 f ^ 

Light, and underftanding, and wifdom, like the wifdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Dan.v n 

We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope of land, knowing how that part of the South f ea was 
utterly unknown, and might have illands or continents that 
hitherto were not come to light. Bacon's Nat. Hi/i 

They haVe brought to light not a few profitable experi- 
I ft eiirs - t Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

5. Point of view ; fttuation ; direction in which the light falls! 

Frequent conlideration of a thing wears off the ftrangenefs 
of it; and Ihews it in its feveral lights, and various ways of 
appearance, to the view bf the mind. g out j h 

It is impoffible for a man of the grbateft parts to confider 
any thing in its whole extent, arid in all its variety of lights. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°.4oq. 
An author who hiis not learned the art of ranging his* 
thoughts, and letting them in proper lights, will lofe-himfelf 
in confuiion. Addifon's Spectator, N\ 291. 

6. Explanation.. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difeourfe, that every 
former part might give (Length unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring fome light unto all before. Hooker, b. i. 

We (liould compare places of feripture treating of the fame 
point: thus one part of the facred text could not fail to (five 
light unto another. Locke's EJfay on St. Paul’s Epijlles. 

7. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a taper. 

That light'we fee is burning in my hall; 

How far that little candle throws his beams. 

So (bines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakefpeare. 
Then he called for a light, and fprang in, and fell down 
before P^ul. Ads xvi. 29. 

I haye fet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for falva- 
tion unto the ei?ds of the earth. Afts xiii. 47. 

Let them be for figns. 

For feafons, and for days, and circling years; 

And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav’n, 

To give light on the earth. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

I put as great difference between our new lights and an¬ 
cient truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. 

Glanville’s Seep . 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there he nothing elfe between ; 

Men doubt bccaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ (ky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 

I will make fome offers at their fafety, by fixing fome 
marks like lights upon a coaft, by which their (hips may 
avoid at lead: known rocks. Temple. 

He (fill muft mourn 

The fun, and moon, and ev’ry ftarry light. 

Eclips’d td him, and loft in everlafting night. 

Light, adj. [leoht, Saxon.] 

1. Not tending to the center with great force ; not heavy. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt. 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Thefe weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
were laid in the golden balance, infomuch that I could not 
cruefs which was light or heavy whilft I held them in my 
n( ] > Addifon's Spectator, N'. 463. 

2. Not* burdenfome; eafy to be worn, or carried, or lifted; 

not onerous. , .. 

Horfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and wain, 
The lighter and (Longer the greater thy gaine. Tujjer. 

It will be light, that you may bear it 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakefpeare. 

A kin<r that would not feel his crown too heavy, mult 
wear it erery day; but if he think it too light, , he knoweth 
not of what metal it is made. Bacon s EJJays. 

2 . Not affliaive; eafy to be endured. . . 

3 Every IDht and common thing incident into any part of 
, f. c 0 Hooker, b. lit 

man s life. . . 

Light fuff’rings give us Ieilure to complain, 

We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pam- J 

4. Eafy to be performed ; not dlfficuh^not valuable. 

Tf GAIons llvht I mix with truth divine, . 

And fill thefe lines with other praife than thine. Fairfax. 
An wJ nwVd were all‘his friends, the talk was hgk 


Prior. 


Well pleas’d were all .— . . 

The father, mother, daughter, ^they invite. 


Dryden « 


e. Eafy to be acted on by any P°w<m 
5 Apples of a ripe flavour, frelh and .air. 

Mellow’d by winter from their crudu-J 11 g , , j uvaa i 
Light of digeftion now, and fit for u.e. Dry / . No£ 


' 
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6 KrSS with a company rf 

clofe in ambufh, in a convenient place foi that purpoie. A 

7. Active; nimble. 

He fo light was at legerdemain, „ f 

That vvhaf he touch’d came not to light again. Jfgf‘ 
Afahel was as light of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam. 11. 18. 

There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together; 

Butit prov’d, when they fought, but a running gout. 
For heels were lighter than ever. Denham > 

Youths, a blooming band ; 

Light bounding from the earth at once they riff, , 

Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the (kies. Pope s Odyf 
t Unencumbered; unembarraffedi; clear of . 

Unmarried men are beft mafteis, but not beft j<-g , 
for they are light to run away. 

9# ^A light ^rror hi the manner of making the following trials 
was enough to render fome of them unfuccefsful. Boyle. 

10. Not crafs ; not grofs. 

In the wildernefs there is no bread, nor water, and our 
foul Ioatheth this light bread. Num. xxi. 5. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad, ? 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd. Nun s Tale. 

11. Eafy to admit any influence ; unfteady ; unfettled ; loofe. 
Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe light vain perfons ftill are drunk and mad 
With furfeitings, and pleafures of their youth. Davies. 
They are light of belief, and great lifteners after news. 

Howell. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillotfon's Serm. 

12 . Gay; airy; without dignity or folidity ; trifling. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shakef 

13. Not chafte; not regular in conduct. 

Let me not be light. 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. Shakefpeare. 

14. [From light, n.f] Bright; clear. 

As foon as the morning was light, the men were fent 
away. Gen. xliv. 3. 

The horfes ran up and down with their tails and mains on 
a light fire. Knolles. 

15. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 

In painting, the light and a white colour are hut one and 
the fame thing: no colour more refembles the air than white, 
and by confequence no colour which i s lighter. Dryden. 

Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with (harks 
teeth, and other (hells, in a light coloured clay. Woodward. 
Light, adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Lightly; 
cheaply. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown. Hooker , b. v. 

To Light, v. a. [from light, n. f~\ 

3. To kindle ; to inflame ; to fet on fire. 

Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly lighted them. 

* Boyle. 

This truth (hines fo clear, that to go about to prove it, 
were to light a candle to feek the fun. Glanville's Seep. 

The maids, who waited her commands. 

Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 

Be witnefs gods, and ftrike Jocafta dead. 

If an immodeft thought, or low defire, 

Inflam’d my bread fince firft our loves were lighted. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 
Abfence might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. Addifon's Cato. 
2. To give light to; to guide by light. 

A beam that falls, 

Frefh from the pure glance of thine eye, 

Lighting to eternity. Crajhaw. 

Ah hopelefs, lading flames ! like thofe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. Pope. 
3* To illuminate. ^ 

The fun was fet, and vefper to fupply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the fky. Dryden. 

4 * Up is emphatically joined to light. 

No fun was lighted up the world to view. Dryd. Ovid. 
5 * [From the adjedive.] To lighten ; to eafe of a burthen. 
Land fome of our pafl'engers. 

And light this weary veflel of her load. p a irv Dueen 

To Light. «. [lUkt, by chance, Dutch.] 1 ^ 

*• Fo happen; to (all upon by chance. 

ty 1 .v, n l 0 ; re ; fet 5 led in Valour than dir l )ofed to juftice, if either 
they had lighted on a better friend, or could have learned to 
maxe fnendffi,? a child, and nothe the father of virtue. Sidney 
tiie prince, by chance, did on a lady light, 
hat was right fair, and frefh as morning rofe. Fa Du 
tiapjy, your eye (hall light upon fome toy ' 

Ifi., th Ve , d f' re r° PUr f hafe ’ Shakefpeare. 

As in the tides of people once up, there want not itirring 
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winds to make them more rough; fo this people did ' light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry Iltln 

Of late years, the rbyal oak did /#/-upon count ]Rho- 
j. Howels Vocal Foreft. 

The way of producing fuch a change on colours may be 
eafily enough lighted on, by thofe converfant in the folutions 

of mercury. r L ^ ™ GdlourSk 

He fought by arguments to footh her pain; 

Nor thofe°avail’d : at length he lights on one. 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more-aw,il to us than 
error; for what is fo taken up by us, may be falfe as well as 
true / and he has not done his duty, who has thus ftumbled 
upon truth in his way to preferment. ' Locke, 

Whofoever firft lit on a parcel of that fubftance we call 
gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure to de¬ 
pend on its real eftence. Locke. 

As wily reynard walk’d the ftreets at night. 

On a tragedian’s, mafk he chanc’d to light. 

Turning "it o’er, he mutter’d with dffdain. 

How vaft a head is here without a brain. Addifon * 

A weaker man may fometimes light on notions which, 
have efcaped’ a wifer. Watts's Improvement of the Mind,. 

2. [Alijpran, Saxon.] To defeend from a horfe or carriage. 

When Naaman faw him running after him, he lighted 
■ down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings v. 21. 

I faw ’em falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when (he faw Ifaac, (he 
lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 

The god laid down his feeble rays. 

Then lighted from his glittering coach. Swift * 

3. To fall in any particular direction. 

The wounded fteed curvets; and, rais’d upright. 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and la(h the wind. Dryden's Ain* 

4. To fall; to ftrike on. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites. 

That ftrongeft oak might (eem to overthrow 5 
The ftroke upon his (hield fo heavy lights. 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy Khi. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themfelves grieved on 
whomfoever it lighteth. Hooker , h. i. 

They fball hunger no more; neither (hall the fun light on 
them, nor any heat. Rev, vii. 16. 

On me, me only, as the fource and fpring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due. Milt. Pa. L. 
A curfe lights upon him prefently after; his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himfelf (lain in it, and his head and right 
hand 'cut off, and hung up before Jerufalem. South's Serm. 

5. To fettle; to re#. 

I plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That (he will light to liften to their lays. Shakefpeare. 

Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 

Which feem fweet flow’rs, with luftre frefh and gay. 

She lights on that, and this, and tafteth all. 

But pleas’d with none, doth rife and foar away. Davis. 
Plant trees and lhru'bs near home, for them to pitch on at 
their fwarming, that they may not be in dano-er of beinw 
loft for want of a lighting place. Mortimers Husbandry. 
To Li'ghten. v. n. [}:iz, hgz, Saxon.] 

1. Tofiafti, with thunder. 

This dreadful night; 

That thunders, lig/jtens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakefpeare's Julius Gafar , 

Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to night; 

It is too rafn, too unadvis’d, too fuddeif, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 

Ere one can fay it lightens . Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 

The lightning that lightened) out of the one cart under hea * 

v 4 ?’ ^ lew< r' h u , nt ? the oth er part. * Luke xvii. 24. 

2. I o (lime like lightning. ^ 

Yet looks he like a king: behold his eye. 

As bright as is the eagle’s," lightens forth 

3. TSSSStfft. w a. 

the? L ° rd ’ kt thy mCrCy ***** Up0n us > as our ‘raft is in 

To Li'ghten. *. [from light.} Cmmon Pra ^ r ‘ 

i. To illuminate ; to enlighten. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Shakefpeare 

Which g fett’ft h the mak ’ ft , the % ht which makes the day,' 
Which few ft the eye without, and mind within • 

Lighter, my fpmt with one clear heav’nly ray, 

Whieh now to view‘tfelf doth firft begin/ } Davies 

A key of fire ran all along the Ihore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden 

Nature 
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Nature from the ftorrii 

Shines out afrefh ; and through the lighten'd air 
A higher luftre, and a clearer calm, 

DifFufive tremble. Thomfon's Summer. 

To exonerate j to unload. J 

The mariners were afraid, and caft forth the wares that 
were in the fhip m to the fea, to lighten it of them. Jon. i. 7. 

3. To make lefs heavy. J J 

Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof. 

That fellowfhip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Re? 

Strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden. 

4. To exhilarate; to cheer. 

A trufty villain, very oft, 

When I am dull with care and melancholy. 

Lightens my humour with his merry jefts. Shakefpeare. 
The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy 
fcenes ; and few tragedies (hall fucceed in this age, if they 
are not lightened with a courfe of mirth. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

Xui gp ]ter. n.f [from light, to make light.] A heavy boat into 
which (hips are lightened or unloaded. 

They have cock boats for paflengers, and lighters for bur** 
then. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

He climb’d a branded lighter's height, 

Shot to the black abyfs, and plung’d downright. Pope. 

Li ghterman. n, f. [lighter and man. J One who manages a 
lighter. 

Where much (hipping is employed, whatever becomes of 
the poor merchant, multitudes of people will be certain 
gainers 5 as (hipwrights, butchers, carmen, and lightermen , 

Child’s Difcourfe on Trade. 

Lightfi'ngered. adj. [light and finger .J Nimble at con¬ 
veyance; thieviffi. 

JLi'ghtfoot. adj. [light and foot.'] Nimble in running or 
dancing; aftive. 

And eke the lightfoot maids that keep the deer. Spenfer. 

Him fo far had born his lightfoot fteed. 

Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdain, 

That him to follow was but fruitlefs pain. Fairy Queen. 

And all the troop of lightfoot Naiades 
Flock all about to fee her lovely face. Spenfer’s Fa. Qu. 

Lightfo'ot. n.f Venifon. A cant word. 

Lighthe'aded. ad. [light and head.] 

1. Unfteady; loofe; thoughtlefs; weak. 

The Englifti liturgy, how pioufly and wifely foever framed, 
had found great opposition ; the ceremonies had wrought only 
upon lightheaded , weak men, yet learned men excepted 
againft fome particulars. Clarendon . 

2. Delirious ; difordered in the mind by difeafe. 

Lighthe'adedness. n. f. Delirioufncfs ; diforder of the 

mind. 

Lighthe'arted. adj. [light and heart.] Gay; merry; airy; 
cheerful. 

JLightho'use. n.f. [light and holtfe.] An high building, at 
the top of which lights are hung to guide (hips at fea. 

He charged himielf with the rifque of fuch veftels as car¬ 
ried corn in winter; and built a pharos or lighthoufe. Arbutb. 

Build two poles to the meridian, with immenfe lighthoufes 
on the top of them. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Lightle'gged. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble; fwift. 

Lightlegged Pas has got the middle fpace. Sidney. 

Li'ght-less. adj. [from light.] Wanting light; dark. 

Li'ghtly. adv. [from light.] 

1. Without weight. 

This grave partakes the fiefhly birth. 

Which cover lightly , gentle earth. Benj. Johnfon . 

2. Without deep impreffion. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note. 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior . 

3. Eafily ; readily; without difficulty ; of courfe. 

If they write or fpeak publickly but five words, one of 
them is lightly about the dangerous eftate of the church of 
England in refpeft of abufed ceremonies. Hooker, b. iv. 

Believ’t not lightly that your fon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Short Summer lightly has a forward fpring. Shakefp. 
The traitor in faftion lightly goeth away with it. Bacon. 

4. Without reafon. , . 

Flatter not the rich 5 neither do thou willingly or fghtly 
appear before great perfonages. Taylor s Guide. 

Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purlu- 
ance of its employment, fo as not lightly, or without reafon- 
able occafion, to negleft it. Taylor's Holy Living. 

e. Without affliftion ; cheerfully* 

Bid that welcome 

Which comes to punifh us, and we punifli it. 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra■> 
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6-. Not chaftly. 

Methought rflood1 on a wide river’s bank; 

When on a fudden, Torifmond appear’d, 

Oave me ms hand, and led me lightly o’er • 

Leaping and bounding on the billows head’s; 

nil fafely we had reach’d the farther ihore: n„a M 

I?"* alnl ) r > Wlth Ievlt y» without heed or care. ' * 

L t G ht Mr nde D. adj. [light and mind.] Unfettled; unfteady 
He that is hafty to give credit is lightminded. Eccl xiv' 
Li'ghtness. n.f [from light.] L Xlx ‘ 4 * 

1. Levity; want of weight; abfence of weight 

Some are for mafts of (hips, as fir and*pine, becaufe of 
their length, ftraightnefs, and lightnefs. Bacon's Nat Hid 
Suppofe many degrees of littlenefs and lightnefs in particle^ 
fo as many might float in the air a good while before they 

„ t n n Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

2. Inconftancy; unfteadinefs. 

For, unto knight there is no greater (hame, 

Than lightnefs and inconftancy in love. Fain 9 men 

Of two things they muft chufe one; namelv, wlfethS 
they would, to their endlefs difgrace, with ridiculous lightnefs 
difmifs him, whofe reftitution they had in fo importunate 
manner deiired, or elfe condefcend unto that demand. Hooker 

As I blow this feather from my face. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greateft guft; 

s uch is the lightnefs of you common men. Shakefpeare, 

3. Unchaltity ; want of conduft in women. . 

Is it the difdain of my eftate, or the opinion of my lipht- 
nefs, that have emboldened fuch bafe fancies towards me ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Can it be. 

That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 

Than woman’s lightnefs. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 

4. Agility; nimblenefs. 

Li'ghtning. n. f. [from lighten, lightening , lightning.] 

1. The flalh that attends thunder. 

Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diftance, fuddenly darting upwards, and there 
ending, fo that it is only momentaneous. Mufchenbroek. 

Senfe thinks the lightning born before the thunder ; 
What tells us then they both together are ? Davies. 

Salmoneus, fuff’ring cruel pains 1 found 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling found 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. Dryd. Ain. 

No warning of the approach of flame. 

Swiftly, like fudden death, it came ; 

Like travellers by lightning kill’d, 

I burnt the moment I beheld. Granville . 

2. Mitigation; abatement. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind mef- 
fage from the widow ; but this only proved a lightning before 
death. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 517. 

Lights, n. f [fuppofed to be called fo from their lightnefs in 
proportion to their bulk.] The lungs; the organs of breath¬ 
ing. 

The complaint was chiefly from the lights, a part as of no 
quick fenfe, fo no feat for any (harp difeafe. Hayward. 

Li'ghtsome. adj. [from light.] 

1. Luminous; not dark ; not obfeure ; not opake. 

Neither the fun, nor any thing fenfible is that light itfelf, 
which is the caufe that things are lightfome, though it make 
itfelf, and all things elfe, vifible; but a body moft enlighten¬ 
ed, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Greeks 
call aether, the place of the fuppofed element of lire, is effect¬ 
ed and qualified. Raleigh. 

White walls make rooms more lightfome than black. Bac. 
Equal pofture, and quick fpirits, are required to make co¬ 
lours lightfome. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

The Sun 

His courfe exalted through the Ram had run 
Through Taurus, and the lightfome realms of love. Dryd. 

2 . Gay; airy; having the power to exhilarate. . 

It fuiteth fo fitly with that lightfome affeftion of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his faints praile him. Hoo er. 

The lightfome paflion of joy was not that which now often 
ufurps the name; that trivial, vaniffiing, fuperficial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenfion, and plays upon the lurface 
of the foul. . F/ . , Souths Sermons. 

Li'GHTSOMENESS. n.f. [from ligntfome.] , r 

1. Luminoufnefs; not opacity; not obfeunty; not darkfome 

nefs. T,. 
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It is to our atmofphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the (kies, the lightfomenefs of our air, and the 
twilight, are owing. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

2. Cheerfulnefs; merriment; levity. 

Ligna'loes. n.f. [lignum aloes, Latin.] Aloes wood. 

The vallies fpread forth as gardens by the river s fide, as 
the trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, and as 
cedar trees befide the water. Num. xxiv. 6. 

Li'gneous. adj. [ligneus, Latin; ligneux, French.] Made of 
wood ; wooden ; refembling wood. 

It (hould be tried with (hoots of vines, and roots of red 
rofes; for it may be they, being of a more ligneous nature, 
will incorporate with the tree itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tongue, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the covers, and the 
true body of each feed, the parenchymous and ligneous part 
of both,* and the fibres of thofe parts, multiplied one by an¬ 
other, afford a hundred thoufand millions of formed atoms, 
but how many more we cannot define. Grew's Cofmol. 

LIGNUMVITAl. n.f. [Lzt.] Guiacum ; a very hard wood. 

It hath pinnated leaves; the flower confifts of feveral pe¬ 
tals, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofe; the pointal of the flower, which arifes from the cen¬ 
ter of the calyx, becomes a flefhy, roundilh, ftony fruit, or 
the ftony feeds are furrounded with a thin pulp. Miller. 
Li'gure. n.f A precious ftone. 

The third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyft. Exod. 
LIKE. adj. [lie, Saxon; liik , Dutch.] 

1. Refembling; having refemblance. 

Whom art thou like in thy greatnefs. Ezek. xxxi. 2. 

His fon, or one of his illuftrious name, 

How like the former, and almoft the fame. Dryd. Ain. 
As the earth was defigned for the being of men, why 
might not all other planets be created for the like ufes, each 
for their own inhabitants. Bentley's Sermons. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks I'tker an univerfal 
art than a diftinft logick. Baker's Refieft. on Learning. 

2 . Equal; of the fame quantity. 

More clergymen were impoverilhed by the late war, than 
ever in the like fpace before. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. [For likely.] Probable ; credible. 

The trials were made, and it is like that the -experiment 
would have been effectual. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

4. Likely; in a ftate that gives probable expeftations. This 
is, I think, an improper, though frequent, ufe. 

If the duke continues thefe favours towards you, you are 
like to be much advanced. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

He is like to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 

• Jer. xxxviii. 9. 

The yearly value thereof is already increafed double of that 
it was within thefe few years, and is like daily to rife hiaher, 
till it amount to the price of our land in Eqgland. Davies. 

Hopton refolved to viflt Waller’s quarters, that he mio-ht 
judge whether he were like to purfue his purpofe. Clarendon. 

Many were not eafy to be governed, nor like to conform 
themfelves to drift rules. Clarendon , b. viii. 

If his rules of reafon be not better fuited to the Mind than 
his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to 
be much followed. _ Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 

Like. n.f. [1 his fubftantive is feldom more than the adjec¬ 
tive ufed elliptically; the like for the like thing, or like 
per fon.] 

1. Some perfon or thing refembling another. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I fhall not look upon his like again. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Every hke is not the fame, O Csfar. Shakef Jul. CHar 
Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for 
the bulk ot the (hips never the like. Bacon’s War with Stain 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her talons, yet a 
raven^endeavouring to do the like was held entangled. Ham/ 
One offers, and in offering makes a ftay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more ; 

A third the like. Daniel's Civil War. 

His defire 

By convention with his like to help. 

Or folace his defefls. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. viii 

Sh°jd ft T y , ?‘ ftak e n - L'EJlrangc’s Fab. 

She d ftudy to reform the men, 6 

Or add fome grains of folly more. 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy ftrike. 

Since ev’ry being loves its like. c 

t^ ftate like t0 another A 

likC “ have been m y utt °”overthro ^H^Rale^. 

1. In the fame manner; in the fame manner as. 

Whr k J vT S n y m P hs ’ and lightfoot fairies, 

£? th i ther came to hear their muflek f W eet; 
w hearing them fo heavily lament, 

kl heavil y Renting from them went. Spenfer. 
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Like as a father pitieth his children, (b the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Pfal. chi, 13* 

Are we proud and piaflionate, malicious and revengeful ? 
Is this to be //^-minded with Chrift, who was meek and 
lowly ? Tillotfon's Sermons * 

What Will be my confufion; when he fees me 
Neglefted, and forfaken like himfelf. Philips's Difi. Mother* 
They roar’d like lions caught in toils, and rag’d ; 

The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had feen the like lie murther’d on the (hore. Waller . 

2. In fuch a manner as befits. 

Be ftrong, and quit yourfelves like mem t Sam. iV. 9* 

3. Likely; probably. A popular ufe not analogical. 

I like the work well, ere it be demanded. 

As like enough it will, I’d have it copied. Shakefpeare . 

To Like. v. a. [lican, Saxon; liiken, Dutch.] 

1. To chufe with fome degree of preference. 

As nothing can be fo reafonably fpoken as td content all 

men, fo this fpeech was not of them all liked. 'Knolles. 

He gave fuch an account as made it appear that he liked 
the defign. Clarendon , b. viii. 

We like our prefent eircumftances well, and dream of no 
change. Atierbury s Sermons , 

2. To approve ; to view with approbation, not fondnefs. 

He ftayed behind to bring the (hepherds with whofti he 

meant to confer to breed the better Zelmane’s liking, which 
he only regarded. Sidney, b. h 

Though they did not like the evil he did, yet they liked 
him that did the evil. Sidney, b. ii. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then to marvel at 
fuch wit in (hepherds, after to like their company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to liking, and from liking to 

1 ° vin g- _ Sidney. 

For feveral virtues 

I have lik'd feveral women; never any 

With fo full foul. Shakefpeare's Tempefi. 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 

That liked, but had a rougher talk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. ShdMpeare 
Scarce any man paffes to a liking of fin in others, but by 
firlt jjraihfing it himfiflfi . South’s Sermons. 

.oeaita can like, but not diftinguifti too. 

Nor their own liking by refleftion know. Drydcn. 

3. To pleafe; to be agreeable to. Now difufed. 

Well hoped he, ere long that hardy aueft* 

If ever covetous hand, or luftful eye, & 

Or lips he laid on thing that lik'd him beft, 

Should be his prey. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, l. ft. 

bay, my fair brother now, if this device 
Aohke you, or may you to like entice. Hubberd’s Tale 
i his defire being recommended to her majefty, it liked 
her to include the fame within one entire leafe. J Bam- 
He foal) dwell where it liketh him beft. bout. xxiT 6 
n j ^ I*! tb T ]carn > as likes them , defpife ' ‘ 

To w" „ Meffiah - b. Vi. 

I 'OMblet e e. Pleafed W!th ’ Wkh ° /before the thi "S approved. 

Of any thing more than of God they could not by anv 
means l,ke, as long as whatfoever they knew befides Go 7 
G=y apprehended ,t not in itfelf Without dependaucy upon 

7 . ne yotmg foldiers did with fuch cheerfulnefs^i«”lV t’h'j 
reiolutlon, that they thought two days a long delay l 

It is true, there are limits to be fet beturixt thl 1 if ' 

2 . To chule; to lift, to be pleafedf P 

I he man not to take his brother’s wife. Deut. xxv , 

Liveliness. \ n 'f' [from likely.] 

J * Appe xl r ; nce i. fte w. Obfolete* 

What of his heart perceive you in his facf>. 

By any likelihood he (bow’d to-day ? ’ 

o T? r 1 ?, at Wlth no man here is offended c/ z r 
2 . Refemblance; likenefs. Obfolete. ^efpeare. 

The mayor and all his brethren in beft fort 
Like to the fenators of antique Rome, ‘ 

Go forth and fetch their conquW CVf • 

^ /alow but loving ^ 

. . 

* sfrafsstfir??-* *■** 

IS m" h bcen ln that age, fo had 

there 
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therein moe, it would by likelihood as well have noted 
many. J-T i . j ” 

fo totte? ° f nkd ‘t °°?. informed me of this before, which hung 

mrfdnnh S m He ba!lan “», that 1 could "either believe nor 
lidoubt. Sbakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

^ It never yet did hurt. 

To lay down likelihood, , and forms of hope. Shakefpeare. 
As there is no likelihood that the place could be fo altered, 
fo is there no probability that thefe rivers were turned out of 
their courfes. Raleig} g s m of ^ 

ere things are leaft to be put to the venture, as the 
eternal interefts of the other world ought to be ; there every, 
even the leaft, probability, or likelihood of danger, fhould be 
provided againft. $ outh > s 

1 here are prediaions of our Saviour recorded by the £van- 
gelifts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 
had no likelihood of being io when they were pronounced by 
our biefted Saviour. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

4 hus, in all likelihood, would it be with a libertine, who 
ihould have a vifit from the other world : the firft horrer it 
raifed would go off, as new diversions come on. Atterhurx. 
Li'kely. adj. [from like .] 

1. Such as may be liked ; fuch as may pleafe. Obfolete. 

1 hefe young companions make themfelves believe they 
love at the firft looking of a likely beauty. Sidney. 

Sir John, they are your likeliejl men ; I would have you 
ferved with the beft. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2 . Iiobable; fuch as may in reafon be thought or believed j 
fuch as may be thought more reafonably than the contrary. 

Likely, adv . Probably; as may reafonably be thought. 
VVhile man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of no¬ 
thing that imported him to know. Glan-vi lie’s Seep. 

To Li'ken. v. a. [from like.] To reprefent as having refem- 
blance ; to compare. 

The prince broke your head for likening him to a finging 
man of Windfor. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. in 

For who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch heighth 
Of God-like power ? Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Li'keness. n.f. [from like.] 

1. Refemblance ; fimilitude. 

They all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the likenefs of their kind. Spenfer. 

A tranfiator is to make his author appear as charming as 
he can, provided he maintains his chara&er, and makes him 
not unlike himfelf. Tranflation is a kind of drawing after 
the life, where there is a double fort of likenefs , a good one 
and a bad one. Dryden. 

In fuch cafes there will be found a better likenefs , and a 
worfe ; and the better is conftantly to be chofen. Dryden. 

2. form; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houfe in the likenefs of your 
grace ; for trouble being gone, comfort fhould remain. Shak, 

It is fafer to ftand upon our guard againft an enemy in the 
likenefs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in 
the likenefs of an enemy. L'Ejlrange. 

3. One who refembles another. 

Poor Cupid, fobbing, fcarce could fpeak. 

Indeed mamma, I did not know ye : 

Alas ! how eafy my miftake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe. Prior. 

Likewise, adb. [like and wife.] In like manner; alfo; more¬ 
over ; too. 

Jefus faid unto them, T alfo will afk you one thing, which 
if ye tell me, I likewife will tell you by what authority I 
do thefe things. Mat. xxi. 24. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and likewife 
in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every 
bird taking a feather. Bacon's Effays. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ferum, coagulates 
it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of fea-falt makes a perfeft 
coagulation of the ferum likewife , but with fome different 
phenomena. Arbuthnot on Al,menu. 

Li'kinc. adj. [Perhaps becaufe plumpnefs is agreeable to the 
fight,] Plump; in a ftate of plumpnefs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat 
and your drink; for why fhould he fee your faces worfe 
liking, than the children which are of your fort. Dan. i. ic. 
Li'king. n.f. [from like.] 

1. Good ftate of body ; plumpnefs. 

I’ll repent, and that fuddenly, while I am in fome liking; 

I (hall be out of heart ftiortly, and then I fhall have no 
ftrength to repent. Shakefpeare s Henry I . 

Their young ones are in good liking ; they grow up with 

Job xxxix. 4. 

3rn * - and, 
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The royal foul, that, like the lab’ring moon 
By charms of art was hurried down • ’ 

forc’d with regret to leave her native fphere, 
<~ame but awhile on liking here. 

Inclination. 


Dryden, 


Fairy 


uecn. 


Bacon. 


Cappadocian flaves were famous for their luftinefs; and, 
being in good liking , were fet on aftall when expofed tofale, 
to fhew the good habit of their body. Dryden s Notes to Perf 

2 . State of trial. 


Mill: 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 

Ur liking find to gaze on earfhlv mold 
Li lach. n. f. [lilac, lilac, French.] A tree, 
t, he v '* ,te r thorn is in leaf, and the lildih tree. 

Li lied. adj. [from lily.] Embelliflied with lilies 
Nymphs and Ihepherds dance no more 
fy Lndy Ladon’s Hilled banks. 

LI'Ll. n.f. [ lilium, Latin.] 

7 he lily hath a bulbous root, confifting of feveral flefV 
feales aahenng to an axis; the ftalk is greftly furnifhed wfth 
leaves; the flower is compofed of fix leaves, and is 
fomewhat hke a bell : in fome fpecies the petals are greatly 
reflexed, but 111 others but little; from the centre of the 
flower rifes the pointal, which becomes an oblong fruit, com- 
monly tnangular^ divided into three cells, and full of com- 
preffed feeds, which are bordered, lying upon each other in 
a double row. There are thirty-two fpecies of thP nj,n t 
including white lilies, orang cities, red lilies, and marta^m’ 
or various forts. Miller 

Oh ! had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute. 

And make the filken firings delight to- kifs them; 

He would not then have tourh’d^them for his life. Shakefp. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity ! 

No friends ! no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 

Almoft no grave allow’d me ! like the lily. 

That once was miftrefs of the field, and flourifli’d, 

I’ll hang my head, and perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, 
by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red 
hly, or flawer-de-luce. Peacham on Drawing, 

i ake but the humbleft lily of the field ; 

And if our pride will to our reafon yield; 

It muft by fure comparifon be fhown, 

1 hat on the regal feat great David’s fon. 

Array’d in all his robes, and types of pow’r. 

Shines with lefs glory than that fimple flow’r. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along: 
f or her the feather’d quires forget their fong, 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. 

Lily-daffodil, n. f. [lilio-narcijfus.] A foreign flower. 

Lily-hyacinth, n.f. [lilio-hyacinthus.] 

It hath a lily flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped like the 
flower of hyacinth, whofe pointal becomes a globular pointed 
fruit, three-cornered, and divided into three cells, in which 
are contained many feeds, almoft round : the roots an fcaly, 
and fhaped like thofe of the lily. There are three fpecies of 
this plant; one with a blue flower, another white, and a 
third red. Miller. 

Lily of the Valley, or May lily. n.f. [lilium convallium.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is fhaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into fix fegments ; the ovary becomes a 
foft globular fruit, containing feveral round feeds. It is very 
common in fhady woods. Miller. 

Lily of the valley has a ftrong root that runs into the 
ground. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Lilyli'vered. adj. [lily and liver.] Whitelivered ; cowardly. 
A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats; a bafe, 
proud, fhallow, beggarly, three-fuited, hundred pound, fil¬ 
thy worfted-ftocking knave; a lilylivered, action-taking 
knave. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Li'mature. n.f. [limatura, Lat.J Filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off by a file. 

Limb. n.f. [lim, Saxon and Scottifn; lem, Danifh.J. 

1. A member; a jointed or articulated part of animals. 

A fecond Heftor, for his grim afpeCI, 

And large proportion of his ftrong knit limbs. Shakefp. 

O ! that I had her here, to tear her limb meal. Shakefp. 
Now am I come each limb to furvey, 

If thy appearance anfwer loud report. Milton s Agonijles. 
[Limbe, French ; limbus, Latin.] An edge; a border. A 
philofophical word. 

By farther moving the prifms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whitenefs, the violet and the blue at its 
inward limb, and at its outward limb the red and ydlovv. 

Newton's Optuks. 

To Limb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with limbs. 

As they pleafe. 

They limb themfelves, and colour, fhape, and fize 
Affume, as likes them beft, condenfe, or rare. Mi on. 
To tear afunder; to difmember. 

Tmbeck. n. f. [corrupted by popular pronunciation 1 


2. 


2 

Lr 


alembick.] A ftill. . . c 

Her cheeks, on which this ftreanung nedar fell. 

Still’d through the limbeck of her diamond eyes, tair/ax^ 
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All others from all things draw all that’s good. 

Life, foul, form, fpirit, where they being have; 

I, by love’s limbeck. Donne. 

Fires of Spain, and the line, 

Whofe countries limbecks to our bodies be, 

Canft thou for gain bear ? Donne. 

Call up, unbound, 

In various fhapes, old Proteus from the fea, . 

Drain’d through a limbeck to his naked form. Mnton. 
The earth, by fecret conveyances, lets in the fea, and 
fends it back frefh, her bowels ferving for a limbeck. Howell. 
He firft furvey’d the charge with careful eyes. 

Yet judg’d, like vapours that from limbecks rife. 

It woukfin richer fhowers defeend again. Dryden. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

Li'mbed. adj. [from limb.] Formed with regard to limbs. 

A fteer of five years age, large limb'd, and fed. 

To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pope's Iliad. 

Lumber, adj. Flexible; eafily bent; pliant; lithe. 

You put me off with limber vows. Shakefpeare. 

I wonder how, among thefe jealoufies of court and ftate, 
Edward Atheling could lubfift, being then the apparent and 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line : but he had tried, and found 
him a prince of limber virtues; fo as though he might have 
fome place in his caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his 
fgjjr. JVotton. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Inledt, or worm : thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings; and fmalleft lineaments exaeft 
In all the liveries deck’d of Summer’s pride. Milton. 
She durft never ftand at the bay, having nothing but her 
long foft Umber ears to defend her. More on Atheifm. 

The mufcles were ftrong on both fides of the afpera arte- 
ria, but on the under fide, oppofite to that of the oefopha- 
gus, very limber. Ray on Creation. 

At laft the ulcer is covered over with a limber callus. Harv. 
Li'mberness. n.f. [from limber.] Flexibility; pliancy. 

Li'mbo. n. f. \_Eo quodft limbus inferorum. Du Cange.] 

1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither plea- 
fure nor pain. Popularly hell. 

No, he is in tartar limbo, worfe than hell, 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with fteel. Shakefp. 

Oh what a fympathy of woe is this ! 

As far from help as limbo is from blifs. Shakefp. 

All thefe up-whirl’d aloft 
Fly o’er the backfide of the world far off. 

Into a limbo large, and broad, fince call’d 

The paradife of fools. Milton's Paradife Lofl, h. iii. 

2. Any place of mifery and reftraint. 

For he no fooner was at large. 

But Trulla ftraight brought on the charge; 

And in the felf-fame limbo put 

The knight and fquire, where he was fhut. Hudibras. 
Friar, thou art come off thyfelf, but poor I am left in 

llmbo ' . Dryden's Spanif Friar. 

Lime. n. f [lim, jelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 
i. A vifeous lubftance drawn over twigs, which catches and 
entangles the wings of birds that light upon it. 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net or lime. 

The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakefpeare's Macbetlr. 

You mufl lay lime, to tangle her defires. 

By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefp. 
Monfter, come put fome lime upon your finders, and 
away with the reft. Shakefpeare s Teinpef. 

Jollier of this ftate 

Than are new-benefic’d minifters, he throws, 

Like nets or lime twigs, wherefo’er he goes, 

His title of barrifter on every wench. Dome. 

A poor thrufh was taken with a bufh of lime twigs. 

rp, .. . , _ , L'Ef range's Fables. 

1 iicn toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found 
And deep-mouth’d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden 
Or court a wife, fpread out his wily parts 
Like nets, or lime twigs, for rich widows hearts. P 0 h e 

2 * cemenT ^ ^ : f ° Called becaufe ufed iii 

m “ y fp , edes °1 n ’ m ftone ’ that are to 

gree rf heaf y V" ^ ftonc , that > U P°" a proper de- 

gree o heat, becomes a white calx, which wi 1 bake k 
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As when a lofty pile is rais’d, . 

We never hear the workmen prais’d, 

Who bring the lime, or place the ftones. 

But all admire Inigo Jones. Swift. 

Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of arty fort of ftone 
• that is not fandy, or very cold ; as freeftone, &c. Mortimer . 
Lime tree, or Linden, n.f 
[Lim>, Saxon.] The linden tree. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed orbicularly, 
in the form of a rofe,' having a long narrow leaf growing to 
the footftalk of each clutter of flowers, from whofe cup rifes 
the pointal, which becomes tefticulated, of one capfule, 
containing an oblong feed. The timber is ufed by carvers 
and turners. Thefe trees continue found many years, and 
grow to a confiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions 
one, in Norfolk, fixteen yards in circuit. AUllar. 

Go, gentle gales ! and bear my fighs along. 

For her the limes their pleafing fhades deny. 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

4. A fpecies of lemon, [lime, French.] 

Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ; 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange glowing through the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. fThomfon's Summer . 

To Lime. v. a. [from lime. ] 

1. To entangle; to enfnare. 

Oh bofom, black as death ! 

Oh limed foul, that, ftruggling to be free. 

Art more engaged. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Example, that fo terrible fhows in the wreck of maiden¬ 
hood, cannot, for all that, diffuade fucceilion, but that they 
are limed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakefpeare. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bufh, 

With trembling wings mifdoubeth ev’ry bufh; 

And I, the haplefs male to one fweet bird, 

Have now the fatal object in fny eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, w^as caught, and kill’d. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2. To fmear with lime. 

Myfelf have lim'd a bufh for her, 

And place a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That fhc will light to liften to their lays. Shakefpeare . 
Thofe twigs in time will come to be limed, and then you 
are all loft if you do but touch them. L'Ejlrange. 

3. To cement. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together. 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

4. To manure ground with lime. 

I he reafon why they did fo was, becaufe of the encourage¬ 
ment which that abatement of intereft gave to landlords and 
tenants, to improve by drainincr, marling, and liming. Child. 
All forts of peafe love limed or marled land. Mortimer. 

Li mekiln. n.f [lime and kiln.] Kiln where ftones are burnt 
to lime. 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a 
lime kiln. Shakefp. Merry JVives of JVindfor. 

I hey were found in a lime kiln, and having paffed the 
fire, each is a little vitrified. IVoodward. 

Limestone, n.f. [lime and Jlone.] The ftone of which lime 
is made. 

Fire ftone and limeJ}ottc, if broke final!, and laid on cold 
lands, muft be of advantage. Mortimer's Huficmdrs. 

Lime-water, n.f J 

Lime water, made by pouring water upon quick lime, with 
fome other ingredients to take off its ill flavour, is of cr reat 
fervice internally in all cutaneous eruptions, and difeafes of 

th H“ n f f:, . Hill's Materia Medico. 

He tried an experiment on wheat infufed in lime water 



der; utinoft reach. 
moft J holy il0le lWUt ° f tne mountain rouncl about fhall be 

French, from the notmj'To'co 1 !!- 
to leave atTa^: ° UPdSi t0 -reumferibe ; not 

7 he F tem PteJ God, and limited the Holy One of Ifrael. 
_ Thanks I muft you con, Lxviu. 41, 

i hat you are thieves profeft ; 
for there is boundlefs theft 

I; Mass .fit sr 

monarch. ^ ’ e 1S . I1C > longer a limited 

2. To reftrain from a lax or general «.* Swift. 

verfe is here limited to this earth ~ 1011 5 as ’ the um ~ 

LiMITA'neous. adj. rfrom limit l P 1 

• 1 l mn A Belonging to the bounds. 

Dictionary. 
Li'mit art. 
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pTj 6 ,”’ • 7 hen u I T , thy ca P t!ve > talk Of chains. 

Limit Vx/nM ^ rr ’ • Parkfe LoJ}. 

^ mhS; j&Sss *•■»* “"•) 
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Am I yourfelf. 

But, as it were, in fort of limitation. Shakefp. Jul. Casfar. 
I defpair, how this limitation of Adam’s empire to his line 
and poftenty, will help us to one heir. This limitation, i„- 
deed, of our author, will fave thofe the labour, who would 
look for him amongft the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the difcovery amongft men. Locke. 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a limited 
monarch; if he afterwards confent to limitations , he becomes 
immediately king de jure. Swift 

2 . Confinement from a lax or undeterminate import. ^ * 
The caufe of error is ignorance; what reftraint's and limi- 
tahons all princip es have in regard of the matter whereunto 
. ‘ he y are “PPlicable. Hooker, b. v. 

Li mmer .n.f. A mongrel. Ainf. 

To Limn. v. a. [enluminer, French, to adorn books with pic- 
tures. J I o draw; to paint any thing. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs, 

Moft truly limn’d, and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 
Emblems limned in lively colours. Peacham 

How are the glories of the field fpun, and by what pencil* 
are they limned in their unafteaed bravery ? Glanvil/e. 

Limner, n.f [coirupted from enlumineur , a decorator of 
books with initial pidures.] A painter; a pidure-maker. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without either copy or 
defign, fliould draw the fame pidure to an undiftinguifhable 
exadnefs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is 
fo divcrfified, fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly, according to 
the idea of its kind. Glanville's Scept. 

Poets are limners of another kind. 

To copy out ideas in the mind ; 

Words are the paii?t by which their thoughts are fhown, 
And nature is their objed to be drawn. Granville . 

Li'mous. adj. [limofus, Latin.] Muddy; flimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 
limcus matter brought down by the Nilus, which fettled by 
degrees unto a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

They cfteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 
limous or flimy fceculent part of the blood. Floyer. 

Limp. adj. \lvnpio , Italian.] 

1. Vapid; weak. 

The chub eats waterifh, and the flefh of him is not firm, 
limp and taftelefs. Walton's Angler. 

2. It is ufed in fome provinces, and in Scotland, for limber , 
flexile. 

To Limp. v. n. £ liimpen , Saxon.] To halt; to walk lamely. 

An old poor man. 

Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp'd in pure love. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Son of fixteen. 

Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old limping fire. Shakefp. 

How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprifing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shakefpeare. 

When Plutus, which is riches, is fent from Jupiter, he 
limps and goes flowly; but when he is fent by Pluto, he 
runs, and is fwift of foot. Bacon. 

Limping death, lafh’d on by fate, 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. Dryden's Horace. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 

And hopping here and there put in his word. Drydcn. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No : majors"foon with minors fight: 

Or both in friendly confort join’d. 

The confequence limps falfe behind. Prior. 

Li'mpet. n.f A kind of fhell fifh. Ainfworth. 

Li'mpid. adj. \limpide , French ; limpidus , Lat.] Clear; pure; 
tranfparent. 

The fprings which were clear, frefh, and limpid , become 
thick and turbid, and impregnated with fulphur as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward s Natural Hijiory. 

The brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Gently diffus'd into a limpid plain. Thomfon s Summer . 

Li'mpidness. n.f. [from limpid.] Clearnefs; purity. 
Li'mpingly. odv. [from limp.] In a lame halting manner. 
Li'my. adj. [from lime.] 

1. Vifcous; glutinous. 

Striving more, the more in laces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain. 

In limy fnares the fubtil loops among. Spenjer. 

2 . Containing lime. 
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A human fkull covered with the Ikin t 

** foil > ~ > «fife a kTnd^i 

To Lin. v. n. [abl.nnan, Saxon.] To Hop; ffdeffZ 
•n r . . . Unto his foe he came, 

Kefolv d in mind all fuddenly to win, . 

_ Or foon to lofe before he once would Vn P * ™ 

L 'the tongue. [fr ° m ^ Med!drie *** 4 ty 

LlNDE H IrA [lmS ’' Sax ° n 0 The lime tree. See Lime. 1 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. n j 

Two neighb’ring trees, with walls encompafs’d round"' 
One a hard oak, a fofter linden one. r> ■' 

Line. n. f. [ lined , Latin.] Dr * dai ' 

1. Longitudinal extenfion. 

Even the planets, upon this principle, muft gravitate no 
more towards the Sun; fo that the/would not revolve in 
curye lines, but fly away in dired tangents, till they flruck 
again ft other planets. & BentU\\ 

2. A flender firing. ^ 5 SermnSi 

Well fung the Roman bard; all human things. 

Or deareft value, hang on flender firings ; 

O fee the then foie hope, and in defign 
Of heav’n our joy, fupported by a line. Waller 

A line feldom holds to ftrein, or draws ftreight in leno-th' 
above fifty or fixty feet. Moxon's Mechanical Exerafes. 

3. A thread extended to dired any operations. 

We as by line upon the ocean go, 

Whofe paths fhall be familiar as the land. Dryden 

4. The firing that fuftains the angler’s hook. 

Vidorious with th.eir lines and eyes. 

They make the fifhes and the men their prize. Waller. 

5. Lineaments, or marks in th.e hand or face. 

Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour 
Which then he wore. Shakefpeare'sCymbeline. 

I fhall have good fortune ; go to, here’s a Ample line of 
life; here’s a fmall trifle of wives. Shakefpeare. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myflic figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cieavdand. 

6. Delineation; fketch. 

You have generous thoughts turned to fuch fpeculations: 
but this is not enough towards the raifing fuch buildings as 
I have drawn you here the lines of, unlefs the diredion of 
all affairs here were wholly in your hands. Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn fuch qualifications into per- 
fons as were agreeable to his character, for whom the line 
was drawn. . Pope's Effay on Homer. 

7. Contour; outline. 

Oh lafling as thofe colours may they fhine, 

Free as thy llroke, yet faultlefs as thy line ! Pope. 

8. As much as is written from one margin to the other: a 
verfe. 

In the preceding line, Ulyfles fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet im¬ 
mediately changes the words into the mafeuline gender. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey • 

In many lines thefe few epiftles tell 
What fate attends. Garth. 

9. Rank. 

10. Work thrown up ; trench. 

Now fnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 

Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. Dryden s An. 

11. Method; difpofition. 

The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Infiflure, courfe, proportion, feafon, form. 

Office and cuflom, in all line of order. Shakefpeare. 

12. Extenfion; limit. 

Eden flretch’d her line 
From Auran eaftward to the royal tow’rs 
Of great Selcucia. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

13. Equator; equinodial circle. 

When the fun below the line defeends. 

Then one long night continued darknefs joins. Creecn., 

14. Progeny; family, afeending or delcending. 

He chid the fillers 

When firft they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them fpeak to him ; then prophet like, 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. Shakefpeare . 

He fends you this moft memorable line. 

In ev’ry branch truly demonflrative, 

Willing you overlook this pedigree, Shakefp. Henry V. 
Some lines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, favage, 
haughty, parfimonious and unpopular; others were fweet 
and aftable. 

His empire, courage, and his boalted line , 

Were all prov’d mortal, Rofcommon. 

A golden 
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A golden bowl 

The queen commanded to be crown’d with wine, 

The bowl that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian line. Dryd. 
The years 

Ran fmoothly on, produdive of a line 
Of wife heroick kings. Philips. 

j r A line is one tenth of an inch. Locke . 

16. [In the plural.] A letter; as, I read your lines. 

17. Lint or flax. ..... 

To Line. v. a. [fuppofed by Junius from hnum y linings being 

made of linen.] 

1. To cover on the infide. 

A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might 
be fpilt. _ _ Boyle. 

2. To put any thing in the infide. 

The charge amounteth very high for any one man’s purfe, 
except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. Carew. 

Her women are about her: what if I do line one of their 
hands. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

He, by a gentle bow, divin’d 
How well a cully’s purfe was lin'd. Swift. 

3. To guard within. 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mufque- 
teers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. To ftrengthen by inner works. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakef. 

5. To cover. 

Son of fixteen, 

Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire. Shakefp. 
b. To double; to ftrengthen. 

Who lin'd himfelf with hope, 

Eating the air, on promife of fupply. Shakefpeare. 

My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
About his title, and hath fent for you 
To line his enterprife. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, both of them rather courtiers, and affined to the 
ftate, than martial men; yet lined and affifted with fubordi- 
nate commanders of great experience and valour. Bacon. 
7. To impregnate, applied to animals generating. 

Thus from the Tyrian paftures in'd with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ftill keeps his love. Creech. 

Lineage, n.f. [linage , French.] Race; progeny; family, 
afeending or defeending. 

Both the lineage and the certain fire 
From which I fprung, from me are hidden yet. Fa. JPu. 
Jofeph was of the houfe and lineage of David. Luke ii. 4! 

1 T he Tirfan cometh forth with all his generation or lineage , 
the males before him, and the females following him; and 
if there be a mother from whofe body the whole lineage is 
defeended, there is a traverfe where fhe fitteth. Bacon. 

Men of mighty fame. 

And from th’ immortal gods their lineage came. Dryden. 

No longer fhall the widow’d land bemoan 
A broken lineage , and a doubtful throne. 

But boafl her royal progeny’s increafe. 

And count the pledges of her future peace. Addifon. 

1 his care was infufed into them by God himfelf, in or¬ 
der to afeertam the defeent of the Meffiah, and to prove that 
he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe of T u - 

1 T'tF A T d ^, hne ^ e f Da y id - T Morbury't Scrmom. 

LI JN-EAL. adj. \lineahs , from Iinea, Latin.] 

1. Compofed of lines; delineated. 

. When L ai T thin g ^ mathematically demonftrated weak 
it is much more mechanically weak; errors ever occurring 
more eafily in the management of grofs materials than lineal 

„ nTV • .. „ mtton'o ArchiuaZo. 

2. Delcending in a direcl genealogy. 

To re-ellablifh, de faclo, the right of lineal fucceffion to 
paternal government, is to put a man in poffieflion of that 
government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal f uc- 
cellion had a right to. r , 

3* Claimed by defeent. °o> e. 

Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Uur juft and lineal ent’rance to our own. Shakef Jf 
4* Allied by diredl defeent. J' * J * 

’iir ;• , Qi« e en Ifabel, his grandmother. 

Was Unea of the lady Ermengere. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

iv n 17? UY br ° WS my laUrel had foflain’d 1 ^ 

Well had I been depos’d if you had reign’d : 

I he father had defeended for the fon • 

Feature dT U[ neamen G French; hneamentum , Latin.] 
at Wi dircnrmnatm g ma rk in the form. -* 

hen that my mother went with child 

v that mktiate Edward, noble York 
*ound that the iflue was not his begot: 
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Which well appeared in his lineaments, 

Being nothing like the. noble duke, my father. Shakefp « 
In companions 
There muft needs be a like proportion 
Of lineaments , of manners, and of fpirit. Shakefpeare . 

Six wings he wore, to Ihade 

His lineaments divine. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b.V. 

Man he feems 
In all his lineaments , though in his face 
The glimpfes of his father’s glory fhine. Paradife Reg . 

There are not more differences in mens faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there are in the 
makes and tempers of their minds ; only there is this dif¬ 
ference, that the diflinguifhing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain with time, but 
the peculiar phyfiognomy of the mind is moft difcerniblc in 
children. Locke . 

Advance religion and morals, by tracing fome few linea¬ 
ments in the character of a lady, who hath lpent all her life 
in the practice of both. Swift . 

The utmofl force of boiling water is not able to deflroy 
the ftruClure of the tenderefl plant: the lineaments of a white 
lily will remain after the flrongefl decoClion. Arbuthnot . 

Li'near. adj. [ linearis , Latin.] Compofed of lines; having 
the form of lines. 

Where-ever it is freed from the fand flone, it is covered 
with linear ftrise, tending towards feveral centers, fo as to 
compofe fiat ffellar figures. Woodward on Fofftls . 

Linea'tion. n.f. [ lineatio , from linea.] Draught of a line or 
lines. 

There are in the horney ground two white lineations , with 
two of a pale red. Woodward * 

Li'nen. n. f. [ linum , Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a bafket,, he may creep in; throw foul linen upon 
him, as if going to bucking. Shakefp. M. Wives ofWindfor. 

Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent fkims > 

Between her linen and her naked limbs. Drvden's JFn 

Li'nen. adj. [lineus, Latin.] J ' 

1. Made of linen. 

A linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare . 

2. Refembling linen. 

Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What foldiers, whey-face > Shak. 

Linendr'aper. n.f. [linen and draper.] He who deals in linen* 

Ling. n.f. [//«£, Iflandick.] 

1. Heath. This fenfe is retained in the northern counties • vet 

Bacon feems to diflinguifh them. 3 * 

Heath, and ling and fedges. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2 . [ Linghe , Dutch.] A kind of fea fifh. J y 

When harveft is ended take flapping, or ride 
Ling, hit fifh, and herring, for lent to provide’ Tuffer 
Our Engl,ft bring from thence good ftore of fifh, bui 

C °, updee P eft and thlck fft Ong, which are therefore 

called ifland lings.^ Abbot's Defcript. of the JVorld. 

Ling 1 he termmat.on notes commonly diminution : as 
Vxtlmg, and ,s derived from klem, German, little-, fome! 
times a quality; as, in which fenfe Skinner deduces 

it from langen i old Teutonick, to belong 

To Li'nger. v. n. [from le.ng, Saxon, long.] 

1. To remain long in languor and pain. 

Like wretches, that have linger'd long. 

We’ll fnatch the flrongefl cordial of our’love. Drvden 

Better to rufh at once to fhades below, ' 

rl Th f n lm i er away, and nourilh woe. ’ Pope's Odv/Tey 

2. To hefitate; to be in fufpenfe. ^ ddJ d* 

Perhaps thou hngjreft, in deep thoughts detain’d 
Of th en erpnze fo hazardous and high. Paradife Re, 

3. To remain long. I n an ill fenfe. J g ' 

Let order die. 

And let this world no longer be a ftage 

T Ye WK’ tenti r i n t lingring aa - Shakefp. Henry IV 

Ye breth ren of the lyre, and tunefu] voice, ^ 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 

Now live fecure, and linger out your days ; 

I lie gods are pleas’d alone with Purcel’s Lys r>, W „ 

Your very fear of death fhall make ye I’rv 
1 0 ^ atch the {hade of immortality ; 

Wifhmg on earth to linger , and to fave 
r-pT a rt of . lt s prey from the devouring grave p • 

4 ' 

5 . To wait long ft expeflation ttcttZf™ * ***"' 

ah r- I muft follicit 

Aii nis concerns as mine • 

ftv jn my ey / eS have .P° w ’k he ftould not fue 

6. Tobelong ftSucftg h effe| ngdelay - Cleomenes. 

She doth think, fte^as ftange ling'ring poi fo n , Shahfp _ 
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L 1 N 

^ofnfc 0 **’ V ' T ° protra<a 5 t0 draw out t0 Icn g th - 0ut 

I can get no remedy againft this confumption of thepurfe. 
Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the difeafe is 
incurable. Sbakefp. Henry IN. p. 1. 

She lingers my defires. Shakefpeare. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy. 

And Imgcr not our fure deftruflions on. Shakefpeare. 
-I ngerer. n.f [from linger.'] One who lingers. 
NGERtNGLY. adj. [from lingering.] With delay; tedioully. 

Uf pollens, fome kill more gently and lingeringly , others 
more violently and fpeedily, yet both kill. Hale. 

Likget. n.f. [from languet ; lingot, French.] A fmall mafs 
of metal. 

Other matter hath been ufed for money, as among the 
Lacedemonians, iron lingets quenched with vinegar, that they 

PEhJ?™ 6 t0 n ° ° ther Ufe - Camden. 

LrNGO. n.f. [Portuguefe.] Language; tongue; fpeech. A 
low cant word. 

I have thoughts to learn fome what of your lingo, before I 
crofs the Teas. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Lingua cious. ad. [linguax, Latin.] hull of tongue; loqua¬ 
cious ; talkative. 

Linguade'ntal. adj. [lingua and dens , Latin.] Uttered by 
the joint adtion of the tongue and teeth. 

The lingua denials f, v, as alfo the imguadcntals th, dh, he 
will foon learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Li nguist. n.f [from lingua .] A man fkilful in languages. 

I hough a linguijl fhould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradefman competently wife in his 
mother dialed! only. Milton on Education. 

Our linguijl received extraordinary rudiments towards a 
good education. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Li'ngwort. n.f An herb. 

Li'nimenT. n.f [liniment, French; linimentum , Lat.] Oint¬ 
ment ; balfam ; unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anoint¬ 
ed every morning with this liniment or balfam. Haruey. 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, 
and fqueezes out an oily pap or liniment , fit for the inunction 
of the feathers. Ray on Creation. 

Li'ning. n.f. [from line.] 

1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner double of a 
garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night. Milton. 

The folds in the griftle of the nofe is covered with a lining , 
which differs from the facing of the tongue. Grew's Cofmol. 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry fhining, 

Looks charming with a (lighter lining. Prior . 

2. That which is within. 

The lining of his cofFers {hall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifli wars. Shakefpeare. 

Link. n.f. [gelencke, German.] 

1. A fingle ring of a chain. 

The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The moral of that poetical fidtion, that the uppermoft link 
of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, is fattened to Jupiter’s 
chair, fignifies an ufeful truth.] Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dependance; 
you cannot draw one link without attracting others. Glanville. 

While ftie does her upward flight fuftain. 

Touching each link of the continued chain, 

At length {he is oblig’d and forc’d to fee 
A firft, a fource, a life, a deity. Prior. 

2. Any thing doubled and doled together. 

Make a link of horfe hair very ftrong, and fatten it to the 
end of the ftick that fprings. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

7. A chain ; any thing connecting. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefpeare. 

I feel 

The link of nature draw me; flefh of flelh, 

Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound. 

And love, the common link, the new creation crown d. 

Dryclen's Knight's Tale. 

a. Any fingle part of a feries or chain of confequences ; a gra¬ 
dation in ratiocination ; a propofition joined to a foregoing 
and following propofition. . . 

The thread and train of confequences in intellective ra¬ 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
links which cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination by 
fome attributed to brutes. 

5. A feries : this fenfe is improper. Addifon has uled link for 
chain. 


L I N 

Though I have here only cbofen this finale livh r r 
I might find out others among thofe names whirl. 
extant, that delivered down th! account" 
fuccefiive tradition. J d £fon „ * 

6. [From Ai^var.] a torch made of pitch and hards * P ° n ‘ 

o, thou art an everlafting bonefire light; thou haft ft, a 
me a thoufand marks in links and torches walldnn- • u , e< ^ 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern ' Shake ft Vu* 

Whereas hittory fhould be the torch of tmh 
her in divers places a fulginous link of lies ^ 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 

; Goodly and great he fails behind his link . tw 

One that bore a link DryUn ' 

On a fudden clapp’d his flaming cuckrel, 

Like Linftock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras, p [\ 

7. Perhaps in the following paffage it may mean lamp-black 

I here was no link to colour Peter’s hat; 

And Walter’s dagger was not come from Lathing. Sbak 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun.] ® 

). To complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 

Defending tread us down 
Thus drooping ; or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milt. Par. Loft 
Againft eating cares, * J ' 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs; 

Married to immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought" 

Of linked fweetnefs long drawn°out. & Milton. 

2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 

"I hey’re fo link'd in friendfbip, 

That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s daughter. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

3. To join. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke. Pope's Hor 
So from the firft eternal order ran. 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. Pope. 

4. To join by confederacy or contract. 

They make an offer of themfelves into the fervice of that 
enemy, with whofe fervants they link themfelves in fo near a 
b° n d. Hooker, In ji. 

Be advifed for the beft. 

Ere thou thy daughter link in holy band 

Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueft. Fairy fthietn. 

Blood in princes link'd not in fuch Tort, 

As that it is of any pow’r to tye. Daniel's Civil War . 

5. To conned!. 

New hope to fpring 

Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet link'd. Milton , 

God has linkt our hopes and our duty together. Dec. of Pi. 
So gracious hath God been to us, as to link together our 
duty and our intereft, and t-o make thole very things the in- 
ftances of our obedience, which are the natural means and 
caufes of our happinefs. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

6. To unite or concatenate in a regular feries of confequences. 

T.hefe things are linked, and, as it were, chained one to 
another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live 
to do good ; and the good which we do is as feed fown, with 
reference unto a future harveft. Hooker, b. i. 

Tell me, which part it does neceflitate ? 

Ill chufe the other ; there I’ll link th’ effedt; 

A chain, which fools to catch themfelves projedt! Dryd. 
By which chain of ideas thus vifibly linked together in 
train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with 
thofe two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of 
men and felf-determination appear to be connedted. Locke . 

Li'nkboy. n.f [link and boy.] A boy that carries a torch to 
accommodate paffengers with light. 

What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued flia- 
dow of the earth ihould be broken by fudden miraculous difi- 
clufions of light, to prevent the officioufnefs of the iinkboy. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 

Yet trulfhim not along the lonely walk Gay. 

In the black form of cinder wench (he came. ^ 

O may no Iinkboy interrupt their love. . Gays Trivia. 
Ll'NNET. n.f. [ linot, French.] A fmall ringing bird. 

The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the linnet of cuphra- 
gia, for the repairing of their light. More s Aiiti otc. 

& Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? , • f • 

Linse'ed. n. f [femen Uni, Latin.] The feed of flax, which is 
much ufed in medicine. r r j 

The joints may be clofed with a cement of 
oil, and cotton. ' Morthfs Hujbanf7. 

Li'nseywoolsey. adj. Ilmen and wool] Made of '" en 
wool mixed. Vile; mean ; of different and unfuitable parts. 

A lawlefs linleywoolfie brother, .. . • 

Half of one order, half another. Hudibras, p< 

Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, !infeywoolfiy brothers 
Grave mummers! fleevdefs fome, a ^“^Vili. 

Ll'NSTOCK. 
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Ll'NSTOCK. n.f [lunte or lente, Teutonick, iiniandftock.] A 
ftaffof wood with a match at the end of it, ufed by gunners 
in firing cannon. Hamner. 

The nimble gunner 

With lynjlock now the devililh cannon touches. 

And down goes all before him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The diftance judg’d for {hot of ev’ry fize, 

The linjlocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Lint, n.f [linteum, Latin; Bin, Welfti and Erfe.] 

]. The foft fiibftance commonly called flax. 

2. Linen fcraped into foft woolly fubftance to lay on fores. 

I dreffed them up with unguentum bafilici cunl vitello ovi, 
upon pledgits of lint. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Lintel, n.f. [linteaux, from lint eal, French.] That part of 
the door frame that lies crofs the door pofts over head. 

Take a bunch of hyfop, and dip it in the blood that is in 
the bafon, and ftrike the lintel and the two fide pofts. Exod. 

When you lay any timber on brick work, as lintels over 
windows, lay them in loam, which is a great preferver of 
timber. Moxon's Mechanical Excrcifes. 

Silver the lintals deep projecting o’er. 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope’s Odyf 
Li'on. n.J'. [lion, French; leo, Latin.] The fierceft and molt 
magnanimous of fourfooted beads. 

King Richard’s firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his lion -1 ike 
courage. Camden's Remains. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? —Yes, 

As fparrows, eagles, or the hare, the lion. Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are; 

Macbeth (hall never vanquifh’d be. Shakcf Macbeth. 

The fphinx, a famous monitor in Egypt, had the face of 
a virgin, and the body of a lion . Peacham on Drawing. 

They rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with lionefs ; 

So fitly them in pairs thou haft combin’d. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

The lion for the honours of his {kin. 

The fqueezing crab, and flinging fcorpion fliine 

For aiding heaven, when giants dar’d to brave 

The threatened ftars. Creech's Manilius. 

See lion hearted Richard, 

Pioufly valiant, like a torrent fwell’d 

With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fweep trees, •houfes, men, he prefs’d, 

Amidft the thickcft battle. Philips. 

Li'oness. n.f [feminine of lion] A {he lion. 

Under which bulb’s (hade, a lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir. Shakefteare. 
The furious lionefs. 

Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. May. 

1 he greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, ^ 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a verv fevere man- 
tier, pumfh the adulteries of the lionefs. AyUffds Parer?on 
Lionleaf. n.f [ leontopetalon, Latin.] 

It hath a thick tuberofe perennial root; the flower is 
naked and cohfifts of five or fix petals, which expand in 
. io , m ? of a a role > gatnilhed with five ftamina ; in the middle 
of the flower anfes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
bladder, containing many {pherical feeds. Miller 

Ll ON S-MOUTH. ^Aiuer. 

Li'on’s-paw. / 

Li'on’s-tail. r ;z '/ [from lion.] The name of an herb. 

Li'on’s-tooth. J 

Lir '.n.f. [hppe, Saxon.] 

I ' t u r h t e °’f er p , art , ot ' 'he mouth, the muffles that fhoot beyond 
the e.h, which are of fo much ufe in (peaking, that they 
arc uled tor all the organs of fpeech. 

T Thole happieft fmilcs 

7 hat play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
v -hat guefts were in her eyes. ShakA-h T 

No lalfhood fliall defile my lips with lies,' Cm * 

Her'irk° f , trUth dif S uife ' San ¥’> Paraph, on Job 
H ^ r l, P s hlufti deeper Iweets. T/jom V* ■ ‘ 

2. The edge of any thing. tbomjon s Spring. 

tI)efca’“and Pl ri e V- a / id 8 e Jmountains feme diftance from 
Plain was wfevtS "‘Ti Which 

ri.ofe hills as its firft ramparts, or as ihe 

l "" h ‘ “ «»• 1«. os, 

T ° LlP - - - ffr- the noun.] To 
p. V(3 , A han d> that kings 

*** bledkiffu, g .° Shakefp, Ant. and Cltop. 
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Oh ! ’tis the fiend’s arch mock. 

To Up a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shakefpeare. 

Lipla'bour. n.f [lip and labour.] Adtion of the Jips without 
concurrence of the mind ; words without lentiments. 

Fatting, when prayer is not directed to its own purpofes, 
is but llplabour. Taylor's Rule of holy living. 

Lipo'thymous. adj. [xA?rca and Swooning; fainting. 

If the patient be furprifed with a lipothymous anguor, and 
great oppreftion about the ftomach and hypochonders, cxpeift 
no relief from cordials. Harvey on the Plague . 

Lipo'thymy. n.f [XsnroQvpfa.] Swoon; fainting fit. 

The fenators falling into a lipotbymy , or deep fwooning, 
made up this pageantry of death with a reprefenting of it 
unto life. Taylor's worthy Communicant. 

In lipothymys or fwoonings, he uled the frication of this fin¬ 
ger with faffron and gold. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Li'pped. adj. [from rip.] Having lips. 

Lj'ppitude. n. f [lippitnde, Fr. lippitudo, Latin.] Bleared- 
nefs of eyes. 

Difeafes that are infectious are, fuch as are in the fpirits 
and not fo much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafily 
from body to body ; fuch are peftilences and lippitudes. Bac. 

Lipwisdom. n.f [lip and wifdom.] Wifdom in talk without 
praCticc. 

I find that all is but lipwifdom , which wants experienca ; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. Sidney, b. i. 

Li'quable. adj. [from liquo, Latin.] Such as may be melted] 

Li'quation. n.f [from liquo, Latin.] 

1. The art of melting. 

2. Capacity to be melted. 

The common opinion hath been, that cryftal is nothing* 
but ice and {now concreted, and by duration of time, con¬ 
gealed beyond liquation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To Liquate, v. n. [liquo, Latin.] To melt; to liquefy. 

. ■“ ^ fafts be not drawn forth before the clay is baked 

I .nnUI: apt t0 r Woodward on FtffiU. 

a 7 ° N i Lat. liquefaction, French.] 

I lie afl of melting; the ftate of being melted. i 

Ieat diftolveth and melteth bodies that keep in their faints 
as m divers l, SU efadl,ons; and fo doth time in honey, which 
by age waxeth more liquid Bacon’s NaturllHiJlory. 

fo Jion OH'’ 2 u eaM W ‘" be a true ‘kuefaSlion or dii- 

folucion of it, as to the exterior region. J Rurf-e 

Li QUHFIaele. adj. [from li q uefy.] Such as may be meted 

the f are three caufes offixut'on, the even fpreadimr of 
the (pints and tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible 


That degree of heat which is in lime and allies beino- 
nt mref/. m0,t for it doth neltherlL; 

to ****** ¥ 

fainT’s W ° f Jam,ariUS *e broach of the 


r^an ^11 °. nc cont inuous fubftaiice ; fluid. 

Daniel . 


1 uuc conti 

Gently rolls the liquid glafs. 
2. Soft; clear. 23 


nr, 7 .^ er b rea ft 5 the fug’red nett 
Of her dec,ous foul, that there docs lie 
a mg in lfreams of liquid melody. ’ p n 

3. Pronounced without any jar or harflinefs. c ™Jhaw. 

words, though theytetfofon'Jf ]] f! Cafin S found to the 
Let Carolina Lomh thl ^ 

debtor’s corpfe, hisTppeafouvht'nottb^ thC - b 7‘ al ° f hfs 
be entirety 3 ttdeb? 

IJQUID »./ Liquid fubftance; li qU o r JyU - ff ' e ' s Parergon. 

To fit*beneatChTr ^ 

Quaffing rich liquids. ^ * 

lnX DATE - V^riquid.] To clear away Sf 

Ll<y TheY V^.] Subtiltv 

The (pints, for their LuidL . 

fluid medium, which i s the convever Al inC , apable than the 
m the continued repetition of vocal a’ fcu ' U 4'’ to perfevere 
Li quidness. n. f. [ t y om /• . rf , a rs - Glanville’s Sup. 

fluency. 1 "■‘■i Quality of being liquid ; 

fiftence of white butter," wide h p!aCe > th fo ke,, t' i into the con- 
its former liquid,iefs. ’ V ''’' Ch ’ W,th ‘eaft heat, refumed 

Boyle. 

lpquor. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































Crajhaw. 

Cleaveland. 
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LI'QyOR. n. f. [ liquor, Latin ; liqueur, French.] 

1. Any thing liquid : it is commonly ufed of fluids inebriating, 
or impregnated with fomething, or made by deco&ion. 

Nor envy’d them the grape 

Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton. 
Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fel3 fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons. South’s Sermons. 

2. Strong drink 3 in familiar language. 

To Liquor, v. a. [from the noun.] To drench or moiften. 

Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 
Lirico'nfancy. n.f. A flower. 

Lisne. n.f. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the lifne of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefterfhire, I 
found a bufhel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my 
fill* J u dge Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

To LISP. v. n. [jdiyp, Saxon.] To fpeak with too frequent 
appulfes of the tongue to the teeth or palate, like children. 

Come* I cannot cog, and fay, thou art this and that, like 
a many of thefe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like wo¬ 
men in mens apparel, and fmell like Bucklerftmry in fimpling 
time. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Scarce had flic learnt to lifp a name 
Of martyr, yet {he thinks it ftiame 
Life fhould fo long play with that breath* 

Which fpent can buy fo brave a death. 

They ramble not to learn the mode. 

How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad. 

Appulfe partial, giving fome paflage to breath, is made to 
the upper teeth, and caufes a lifping. found, the breath being 
ftrained through the teeth. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lifp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 

Lisp, n.f [from the verb.] The a< 5 ! of lifping. 

I overheard her anfwer, with a very pretty lifp , O ! Stre- 
phon* you are a dangerous creature. Tatler , N°. 60. 

Li'sper. n. f. [from lifp .] One who lifps. 

List. n.f. [ lijle , French.] 

1. A roll 3 a catalogue. 

He was the ableft emperor of all the lift. Bacon. 

Some fay the loadftone is poifon, and therefore in the lifts 
of poifons we find it in many authors. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
Bring next the royal lift of Stuarts forth, 

Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. Prior. 

. 2. [Lice, French.] Inclofed ground in which tilts arc run, and 
combats fought. 

The ocean, overpeering of his UJl, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte 

Than young Laertes in a riotous head 

O’er-bears your officers. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

She within lifts my ranging mind hath brought, 

That now beyond myfelf I will not go. Davies * 

Till now alone the mighty nations ftrove, 

The reft, at gaze, without the lifts did ftand 3 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove* 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 

Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance* 

In meafur’d lifts to tofs the weighty lance 3 
And who his rival {hall in arms fubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treafure too. 

[Lyptan, Saxon.] Defire 3 willingnefs3 choice. 

Alas, {he has no fpeech ! 

—Too much ; , . . . .. 

I find it ftill when I have lift to fleep. Shakefp. Othello. 
Nothing of paffion or peeviftinefs, or lift to contradict, 
Ihall have any bias oil my judgment. King Charles. 

He faw falfe reynard where he lay full low j 
I need not fwear he had no lift to crow. Dryden. 

[ Licium, Latin 3 /#, French.] A ftrip of cloth. 

A linen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare. 

Inftead of a lift of cotton, or the like filtre, we made ufe 

of a fiphon of glafs. . ^ e * 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of his eyes. 

A border, 


O' 


Pope’s Iliad. 


To List. v.n. [!yr™n, Saxon.] Tochufe; to defire; to be 

dl L° f t other men think of your devices as they /^m my 

^ Ud §mo'them' thabadd* tcTth^word of God what them lijeth 
and make God’s will fubmit unto their will, and break God s 
commandments for their own tradition’s fake, umortem it 

^'Theyimagine, that laws which permit t j’ em " ot t0 fddr 
they would, will endure them to fpeak as they UJi. Hooker. 
To fio-ht in field, or to defend this wall. 

Point*what you lift. I nought refufe at all. Faery ^ueen. 

Now by my mother’s fon, and that s myfelf. 

It Ihall be moon, or ftar, or what I UJl. Shakejfeare. 


L I S 

Kings, lords of times, and of occaf.ons, may 
1 ake their advantage when, and how, they lJ n • i 
T , , , When they lift, int0 the ^ W 

That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaft. A/r,h™'e d 

To List: v. a. [from lift, a roll.] ar Hife Loft . 

1. To enlift 3 to enrol or tegifter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriflianitv in iW„ i 
was to left himfelf a riiartyr, and to bid farewel not on?. 5 * 5 ’ 
the pleafures, but alfo to the hopes of this life. oJ J? 

They Ift with women each degen’rate name, 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden’, *•„ 

2. To retain and enrol fold iers. J aen ^/hn. 

The lords would, by lifting their own fervants, perfuade 
the gendemen in the town to do the like. Clarendol, b.vt 
1 he king who rafted this wall appointed a million of fo ' 

t Tartar™ # Pa!d f ° r the ***» of * 

Two hundred horfe he {hall command • Temple. 

Though few, a warlike and well-chofen band 
Thefe in my name are lifted. * tn , 

3. [From lijl ; enclofed ground.] To enclofe for combats’ 7 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe ? 

Unatk’d the royal grant, Dryden '.i Knight', Tale. 

4. [From UJl, a ftired or border.] To few together, in fuch 
a fort as to make a particoloured {hew. 

Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of benefits 
like a kind of embroidering or lifting of one favour upon 

Kir rn , ^ Cotton's Life of Buckinglm-, 

5. [Contraaed from I fen.] To hearken to ; to iiften • to at- 

tend. ’ 

Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain. 

If with too credent ear you lift his fongs; 

Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmafter’d importunity. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

I, this found I better know : 

Lift! I would I could hear mo. Ben}. Johnfon. 

LPsted. adj. Striped 3 particoloured in long ftreaks. 

Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous, with three lifted colours gay, 

Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. 

As the {how’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay* or, azure* gules, 

Delights, and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. 

To Listen. 1). a. To hear 3 to attend. Olffolete. 

Lady, vouchfafe to Iiften what I fay. Shakefpeare. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, amen 1 the other 3 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands, 
Liftening their fear I could not fay, amen. Shakefpeare . 

He, that no more muft fay, is lifiencd more 
Than they whom youth and eafe have taught to glofe. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous diflonance, 

At which I ceas’d and Iiften’d them a while. Milton. 
To Li'sten. v. n. To hearken ; to give attention. 

Liflen to me, and if you fpeak me fair, 

I’ll tell you news. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antigonus ufed often to go difguifed, and Iiften at the tents 
of his foldiers 3 and at a time heard fome that fpoke very ill 
of him : whereupon he faid, If you fpeak ill of me, you 
{hould go a little farther off. Bacon’s Apophthegms . 

Liflen, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Ifa. xlix. 
When we have occafion to If ten, and give a more parti¬ 
cular attention to fome found, the tympanum is drawn to a 
more than ordinary tenfion. Holder’s Elements of Speech . 
On the green bank 1 fat, and Iiften d long 3 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 

But wifti’d to dwell for ever in the grove. 

He Ihall be receiv’d with more regard, 

And liflen’d to, than modeft truth is heard. . 

To this humour moft of our late comedies owe their fuc 
cefs : the audience lifiens after nothing elfe. Addifon. 

Li'stner. n.f. [from liflen.] One that hearkens : a hearkener. 
They are light of belief, and great lifiners after 

Liflencrs never hear well of themfelves. L EJtrange. 

If fheconftantly attends the tea, and be a good hftener, 
fhe may make a tolerable figure, which will ferve to 
in the young chaplain. . . Jf 

The huih word, when fpoke by any brother in a 0 g > 
was a warning to the reft to have a care of Hfteners. iU! d l * 

Li'stless. adj. [from lift.] . . 

1. Without inclination 3 without any determination 
thing more than another , 

Intemperance and fenfuality clog mens spirits, 
grofs, ItfiUfs, and unaftive. Tdlotfo* r Scr..m,- 

If your care to wheat alone extend. 

Let Maja with her lifters firft defeend. 

Before 


Milton. 


Philips. 


Dryden 

Dryde, 


Dryden’s Virg. 
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Before you truft in earth your future hope : 

Or elte expeeft a lifllefs, lazy, crop. 

Lazy lolling fort 

Of ever lifllefs loit’rers, that attend 

No caufe, no truft. 

I was lifllefs and defponding. 

2. Carelefs 3 heedlefs. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 

Benum’d with cold, and lifllefs of their gain. 

Li'stlesly. adv. [from lifllefs.] Without thought 3 
attention. 

To know this perfectly, watch him at play, and fee whe¬ 
ther he be ftirring and adfive, or whether he lazily and lift- 
lefty dreams away his time. Locke on Education. 

Li'stlesness. n. f. [from lifllefs.] Inattention 3 want of de¬ 
fire. 

It may 
or forrow. 


L I T 


nates vvncic ihvci IS icpuinicu IIUIII let iu, nuiii liiwic 

gold and filver are purified by means of that metal. 1 
tharge fold in the {hops is produced in the copper works, 

^ f h n r/s I/aoH hoc np/»n nwa/1 f a nurinrr f n of mefol a r f-A / 1 


1 ne //- 


Pope , 
Gulliver. 


Dryden. 

Without 


troarge 101a in rne inops is produced in me copper wor 
where lead has been ufed to purify that metal, or to feparate 
filver from it. It is ufed in ointments and plaifters, and is 
drying, abtergent, and {lightly aftriclive. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

I have feen fome parcels of glafs adhering to the tell or 
cupel as well as the gold or litharge. Boyle. 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the bellows, it 
will, in great part, be colleded in the form of a darkilh 
powder 3 which, becaufe it is blown off from filver, they 
call litharge of filver. Boyle. 

LITHE, adj. [IfSe, Saxon.] Limber3 flexible* pliant* eallly 
bent. 

Th’ unwieldy elephant, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - To make them mirth, us’d all his might, and Wreath’d 

His lithe probofeis. Milton’s Paradife LofL 

be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by Ufllcfnefs Li'theness. n.f. [from lithe.] Limbernefs* flexibility. 

- . . . Taylor. Li'ther. adj. [from lithe.] Soft 3 pliant, 

eterite of light ; whether to light fienifies to batten. Thou antick, death. 

Two Talbots winged through the lither Iky. 

In thy defpight {hall Tcape mortality. 

[Ly'< 5 ep, Saxon.] Bad 3 forry3 corrupt. 

Robert of Gloucefter written luther. 

Litho'graphy. n.f. [AiV and y P oo(pu.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of engraving upon ftones. 

LfTHOMANCY. n.f. [A/So? and yAvVa.] Predi£ion by ftones. 
As ftrange muft be the lithomancy, or divination, from this 
ftone, whereby Helcnus the prophet foretold the deftruaion 
of Troy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

LrTHONTRFPT^ic. adj. [Aand rp&« 3 lithontriptiaue. 
Trench.] Any medicine proper to diffolve the ftone in the 
kidneys or bladder. 

Litho'tomist. n.f. [Aliftoff and riym.] A chirurgeon who 
extracts the ftone bv nnpnimr & 


oriorrow. Taylor. 

Lit, the preterite of light 5 whether to light fignifies to happen , 
or to fet on fire, or guide with light. 

Believe thyfelf, thy eyes, 

That firft inflam’d, and lit me to thy love, 

Thofe ftars, that ftill muft guide me to my joy. Southern. 
I lit my pipe with the paper. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Li'tany. n. f. [xfidvucc 3 litanie , French.] A form of fuppli- 
catory prayer. 

Supplications, with folemnity for the appealing of God’s 
wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed litanies and ro¬ 
gations of the latin. Hooker, b. v. 

Recoiled! your fins that you have done that week, and all 
your life-time 3 and recite humbly and devoutly fome peni¬ 
tential litanies.. _ Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 


Shakefpeare. 
in the work of 


tential litanies.. ' Taylors \yuicte . 

LI'TERAL. adj. [literal, French 5 litera, Latin.] Litho'tomtst 77 , , , A ,. 

1. According to the.primitive meaning, not figurative. mraefts ft/e bv [ 1 A chirur S eon 

Through all the writings of th? antient fathers, we fee Litho'tomy n f t 

that the words, which were, do continue 3 the only dif- cutting the {£i^ The art ° r ^ raaice of 

ference is, that whereas before they had a literal, they now LiTigant ; V r/V r • • 

have a metaphorical ufe, and are as fo many notes of re- „ ao -ed fni fAJfuHV* Latl " 5 Ut 'Z ant ' Fr e”ch.] One en- 

memhranrp mifn nc t-lmt _ r. -r ■ .1 , e> a t' cu 1:1 a 1UIC Or IHW. 


T uciuic niey naa a literal, they now 

have a metaphorical ufe, and are as fo many notes of re¬ 
membrance unto us, that what they did fignify in the letter, 
is accomphffied in the truth. Hooker, b. iv. 

A foundation, being primarily of ufe in archite&ure, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation 
to an houfe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is 
founded m that, and deduced from thence. Hammond 

2. hollowing the letter, or exaeft words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch as, followine a 
miodle courfe between the rigour of literal tranflations and the 
liberty of paraphrafts, do with greater {hortnefs and plainnefs 
uehver the meaning. Hooka, b.^. 

3. Confifting of letters; as, the literal notation of numbers 
was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 

LTteral. n.f. Primitive or literal meaning 

dan S erous u it: is in f ^ en ftble things to ufe metaphorical 
wifi Sf untoth , e P“P le >,“ d what abfurd conceits they 
profeffmn ‘ n thelr h “ rah > ™ we have in our 

LiC/rS'v v rr n Frown's Vulgar Errours, b.iv. 
Li ter ally. adv. [from literal.] 


. . , .— ....... uum m me arenes, 

1. According to the primitive import of words; not fimira- * dj ) V' lti &! eux '> French.] 

iV That . 1 * InC 1 q a , b J e t 0 i a r fu,t5 5 quarrelfome 3 wranglino-. 

mat a man and his wife are one t__ t , ooldiers find wars, and 1 5 ? 


gaged in a fuit of law. 

1 he caft litigant fits not down with one crofs verdieft, but 
recommences his fuit. h- * 

The litigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit 
fome third mterelf L'EJlrmge's Fables 

Utioajct adj. Engaged in a juridical conteft. 

. lclaI a&are thofe writings and matters which relate to 
judicial proceedings and are fped in open court at the in- 
itance of one or both of the parties litigant. Miffe’s Par err 
To Legate, y... [litl g o, Latin.] To conteft in \Zfo 
debate by judicial proce/s. 

To Li'tigate v n. To manage a fuit; to cany on a caufe. 

Weftmmfter-hall, than one in the arches all, 

Lzti'gious. adj. [1 W g ie UX , French.] Clarendon. 

T I nnl mokl A 4 _1_ r • . . _ —• 


Soldiers find wars, akd lawye/s find o u Tftf 
Litigious men, who quarrels move. n 

His great application to the law, had not infeaed hiT TZ' 
P er w ^ h any thing pofitive or litigious. Addifon 

2. Difputable .3 controvertible. ’ Addifon. 

In litigious and controverfed caufes, the will of rO • 

fi^dec^nffi^^S^ fCntenee 0f Mclal 1 and 

Hooker. 


That a man and his wife are onr flp/b T 

oi, jft J 5 sar* 

^ With clofe adherence to words Swift. 

mmsm 

4 S?Si 

tion of the wonk fU aeuccrolcopy and fecond inten- I PTTFP r rv ■ 

Sequences enh!! ’ 7 are fain to omit their fupercon- T a ' [ lltiere > French.] 

fometimes perfuade^bv ?°P olo g ies > and are not 7 u e J n h ° f y ehlcular y bed * a carriage capable 

te 01 } d thei T Brown, " bed ^ betw ^two horfes. " ? 

I ftmll o rr j- At:allan -J Fhe learned. 

difooveiy of'tht longhudr' °“ ^ ^ 

' ’™ ATURE - »’/ • Latin.] 


letters. o v 

if 

men of learninir are aAerl S”*, Advu , e t0 Filliers. 
World, they give a rpm ” /• hy a knowledge of the 

world of its fobfulnefs! fddT^J a ! ,d Convlnce the 

l **Z»r»n, Latin.] 377 ' 
mixture of copper T ,-' Vltnfied > , eit her alone or with a 
of gold m 1 'w * 1 ins recrement is of two kindo !'.! 

S L ’ and of filver. It is coDeSS from 


■ horfes. --° f contain! ‘t? 

TXT , r- To my litter ftrait; 

Weaknefs poffeffeth me 01 1 r r>- 

«£ar“ 

The drowfy frighted fteecfo ’ NtW Mantis ' 
That di aw the Utter of clofe curtain’d fieep M -n 

Here modeft matrons in foft litters driv’/' M ' 

Jn folemn pomp appear. , 

L,tiers thick befiege the donor’s gate /En ' 

And beggmg lords and teeming ladfes wait 
{ he promis’d dole. wait 

2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on plants' 0 '^’" J UVen ‘ h 

Afffz th Shai fT 

I heir litter is not tols’d kw r 1 bedj. Evelyn. 
3 - A brood of young. by fows Uncle an. Dryd. Virg. 
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: sift! rj; 
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ill 
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f h it 


• MiMi 


li 


■li I 

lift. 


fill 

Ill! li 

Mi™™ 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Dryd. Juv. 
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I do here walk before thee like a fow that hath over¬ 
whelmed all her litter but one. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Reflea upon that numerous litter of ftrange, fenfelefs opi¬ 
nions, that crawl about the world. ~ South's Serm. 

A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to take 
care of her litter . L'Ejlrange's Fables . 

Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen : 

The laft of all the Utter ’fcap’d by chance, 

And from Geneva firft infefted F ranee. 

4. Any number of things, thrown fluttifhly about. 

Strephon, who found the room was void, 

Stole in, and took a ftriCl lurvey 
Of all the Utter as it lay. 

5. A birth of animals. 

Fruitful as the fow that carry’d 
The thirty pigs at one large Utter farrow’d. 

To Li'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring forth : ufed of beads, , or of human beings in ab¬ 
horrence or contempt. 

Then was this iland, 

Save for the foil that fhe did Utter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human fhape. Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

My father named me Au&olicus, being Uttered under Mer¬ 
cury, who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of uncon- 
Tidered trifles. Sbakefpeare's JVinter's Tale. 

The whelps of bears are, at firft Uttering , without all 
form or fafhion. Hakewill on Providence. 

We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becaufe 
we obferve they were Uttered fo with us. Brown. 

2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttifhly fcattered 
about. 

They found 

The room with volumes Utter'd round. Swift. 

3. To cover with ftraw. 

He found a ft all' where oxen flood, 

-But for his eafe well Utter'd was the floor. Dryden. 

4. To fupply cattle with bedding. 

TITTLE, adj. [comp, lefs, fuperlat. leaf ; leitels , Gothick; 
lycel, Saxon.] 

1. Small in quantity. 

The coaft of Dan went out too little for them. JoJh. xix. 

2 . Not great ; fmall; diminutive ; of fmall bulk. 

He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the prefs, be¬ 
caufe he was little of ftature. Luke xix. 3. 

His fon, being then very little, I confidered only as wax, 
to be moulded as one pleafes. Locke. 

3. Of fmall dignity, power, or importance. 

When thou Waft little in thine own fight, waft thou not 
made the head of the tribes. 1 Sam. xv. 17. 

All that is paft ought to feem little to thee, becaufe it is 
fo in itfelf. tT ayhr's Guide to Devotion. 

4. Not much ; not many. 

5. Some ; not none. 

I leave him to reconcile thefe contradiclions, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read 
with a little attention. Locke. 

Little, n.f . 

1. A lmall ‘fpace. 

Much was in little writ; and all convey’d 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray’d. Dryden. 

2. A fmall part; a fmall proportion. 

He that defpifeth little things, fhall penfh by little and 

little. . . Ecclu f' 

The poor remnant of human feed which remained in then- 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by kite and 
little. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

1 By freeing the precipitated matter from the reft by filtra¬ 
tion, and diligently grinding the white precipitate with wa¬ 
ter, the mercury will little by little be gathered into drops.^ 

I gave thee thy mailer’s houfe, and the houfe of Ifrael 
*nd Judah; and if that had been too little, I would have 

given fuch and fuch things. 2 ^ 

They have much of the poetry of 

his liberality. Dr ^ dcn s Pre f ac ? t0 • P L 

Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give 

Nor mu S rm’ring take the little I receive. ^ 

There are many expreffions, wh.ch cari ng with them 
no clear ideas, are like to remove but l,tt!e of my u,no 


ranee. 


as 
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1. In a fmall degree. 

The received definition of names fhould be chamrW! 
little as poflible. rVam , s ~ 

2. In a fmall quantity. & ' 

3. In fome degree, but not great. 

Where there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, fub- 
acid fubftances are proper, though they are a little ailrin- 

, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. JNot much. 

The tongue of the juft is as choice filver; the heart of 
the wicked is litt'e worth. Prov. x 20 

Finding him tittle ftudious, fhe chofe rather to endue'him 
with converfative qualities of youth; as, dancino- and f en - 

dn £, . r n , , ° Motion. 

1 hat poem was infamoufly bad ; this parallel is little bet- 

ter ’ . . Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Several. clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms, 
yet in their fermons were very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers. Swift. 

Littleness, n.f. [from litte.] J * 

1. Smalnefs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs , 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 

Even that nothing which at hrft we were. Donne. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of littlenefs and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as^many of them mio-ht 
float in the air. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Meannefs ; want of grandeur. 

The Englifh and French, in verfe, are forced to raife their 
language with metaphors, by the pompoufnefs of the whole 
phrafe, to wear off any littlenefs that appears in the parti¬ 
cular parts. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our Uttlenefs fo much, as if 
it was always difplayed. Collier of Envy. 

Li'ttoral. v. a. [littoris, Latin.] Belonging to the (hore. 

Li'turgy. n. f [Xiliipyla ; liturgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; 
formulary of publick devotions. 

We dare, not admit any fuch form of liturgy , as either ap¬ 
pointed no lcripture at all, or very little to be read in the 
church. Hooker , b. v. 

The blefledeft of mortal wights began to be importuned, 
fo that a great part of divine liturgy was addrefled folely to 
her. Howell. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the moil powerful 
liturgy and means of iinpetration in this world. Taylor. 

To Live. v. n. [lypian, lypgan, Saxon.] 

1. To be in a ftate of animation; to be not dead. 

She fhall be 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that fhall lucceed. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fhame, 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb, 

When living day fhould kits it ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To fave the livings and revenge the dead, 

Againft one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. Dryden. 

2. To pafs life in any certain manner with regard to habits; 
good or ill, happinefs or mifery. 

O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that Uveth at reft. Eccluf. xli. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them fo 
near for their living, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. Hayward. 

The condition required of us is a conjuncture of all 
ncfpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed with much 
weaknefs, and perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wil¬ 
fully lived and died in. Hammond. 

A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the 
pope, and the whole confiftory. AtterUry. 

If we a& by feveral broken views, we fhall live and die 
in mifery. Addifin's Spectator, N’. 162. 

If we are firmly refolved to live up to the dictates of rea- 
fon, without any regard to wealth and reputation, we: may 
go through life with fteadinefs and pleafure. Addijon. 

n To continue in life. 

* Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, and pay his breath 


Sbakefpt 


>eare. 


A flight affair. , r 

As if ’twere little from their town to chafe, 

I through the feas purfued their exil’d race. Dryden s An. 

I view with anger and difdain. 

How little gives thee joy or pain : 

A print, a bronze, a flow’r, a root. 

N/ Thefe they arc fitted for, and little elfe. che ) n! * 

LiTtle. adv. 


To time and mortal cuftcm. 

See the minutes how they run ; 

How many makes the hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

The way to live long rnuft be, to ufe our bodies 
moft agreeable to the rules of temperance Ray on Creatio . 
To live emphatically; to be in a ftate of happinefs. 

What greater curie could envious fortune give, 

Than juft to die when I began to live. ) 


Sbakefpeare. 


To 


JVatts. 


Pope. 


Sbakefpeare. 
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Tn he exempt from death, temporal or fpiritual. 

5- T $S and judgments, if a man do, Mive m 

‘ h He' died for us, that whether we wake or flee P’ r ^^ d 
live together with him. ■'* 

6 ' T l’t wast'miraculous providence that could make a veflel, 
fo ill manned, live upon fea ; that kept tt from being jafhed 
againft the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Her ■ 

° Mark how the fhifting winds from welt anie, 

And what collected night involves the flaes . 

Nor can our fhaken veflels live at fea, . 

Much lefs againft the tempeft force their way. Dryden. 

To continue; not to be loft. 

Mens evil manners live in brafs, their virtues^ r TTT 
We write in water. Sbakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the Irnooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

8. To converfe; to cohabit. 

The fhepherd lwains {ball dance and fing, 

For thy delight each May morning. 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

9. To feed. 

Thofe animals that live upon other animals have their flefh 
more alkalefcent than thofe that live upon vegetables. Arbut. 

10. To maintain one’s felf. 

A moft notorious thief; lived all his life-time of fpoils and 
robberies. Spenfer. 

They which minifter about holy things, live of the things 
of the temple. 1 Cor. ix. 13. 

His treafure and goods were all feized upon, and a fmall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to live upon. 

. ICnolles's Hif. of the Turks. 
The number of foldiers can never be great in proportion 
to that of people, no mere than the number of thofe that 
are idle in a country, to that of thofe who live by labour. 

Temple. 

Fie had been moft of his time in good fervice, and had 
fome thing to live on now he was old. Temple. 

11. To be in a ftate of motion or vegetation. 

In a fpacious cave of living ftone, 

The tyrant /Eolus, from his airy throne. 

With pow’r imperial curbs the ftruggling winds. Dryden. 
Cool groves and living lakes 

Give after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryden. 

12. To be unextinguifhed. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw : 

Thefe gifts-the greedy flames to dull devour. 

Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Dryden. 
Live. adj. [from alive.] 

1. Quick ; not dead. 

If one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they fhall fell 
the live ox, and divide the money. Exod. xxi. 35. 

2. A£tive ; not extinguifhed. 

A louder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of the halituous flames of the laltpetre upon caftino - of a 
live coal upon it. * Boyle. 

Li'veless. adv. [from live.] Wanting life ; rather lifelefs. 
Defcription cannot fuit itfelf in words, 

To demonftrate the life of fuch a battle, 

In life fo live lefs as it (hews itfelf. Shakef. Henry V. 

Li velihood. n.J. [It appears to me corrupted from livelode.] 
support of life ; maintenance; means of living. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe ! born under cruel ftar. 

And in dead parents baleful afhes bred ; 

Full little weeneft thou what forrows are. 

Left thee for portion of thy livelihood. Fairy Dueen. 

I hat rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a live- 
■ lihood out of her own eftate. Clarendon ,, b. viii. 

. t~. c bnn g s difgrace upon his charadler, to iubmit to the 
begghf ^ a ro ^ djood in tllat ft ro ’ff n g way of canting and 

tW is th i! r P ro / effion and livelihood to get theif l^eTy 
thofe praftices, for which they deferve to forfeit their lives/ 

Ti i ^ . South's Sermons . 

whirl 3 a beCn 3S ° ften banIlhed out of moft other places; 

S ar?/7 7 Ch f pcrfe a P e °P' c ’ “ d oblige them to 
a livelihood where they can find it. Addifon's Stctt. 

a e r emp ° ys multitudes of hands, and furnifnes the 
f reft of our fellow fubje£ts with the opportunities of o- a in 

Strklf lm ‘ llh ° 0i: theikilf “ 1 or hidullrious find their 

LtynxHs, L/ [from lively N '4- 
J - Appearance of life. 

itlivelimfe which the freedom of the pencil makes ap- 
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pear, may feem the living hand of nature. Drj^n’s Dufref 

2 . Vivacity; fprightlinefs. „ r 

Extravag-ant young fellows, that have livehnefs and fpint, 
come fometimes to be let right, and fo make able and great 
men; but tame and low fpirits very feldom attain to any 
th j n Locke on Education. 

Llvelode. n.f. [live and lode, from lead’, the means of lead¬ 
ing life.] Maintenance; fupport; livelihood. 

She gave like bleffing to each creature. 

As well of worldly livelode as of life, 

That there might be no difference nor ftrife. Hubberd. 
Li'velong. adj. [live and long.] Tedious; long in palling. 
Many a time, and oft. 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

Your infants in your arms ; and there have fate 
The livelong day, with patient expectation 
To fee great Pompey pafs. Shakefp. Julius Cno far. 

The obfeur’d bird clamour’d the livelong night. Shakef. 
Young and old come forth to play. 

On a fun-fhine holiday, 


Till the livelong day-light fail. 

Seek for pleafure to deftroy 
The forrows of this livelong night. 

How could fhe fit the livelong day. 

Yet never alk us once to play? 

2. Lafting; durable. 

Thou, in our wonder and aftonifhment 
Haft built thyfelf a livelong monument. 

LP vely. adj. [live and like.] 


Milton # 
Prior. 
Swift. 


Milton . 


i. 


Milton's Ag. 


Pope 


Brifk ; vigorous; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in fuch hafte. 

With youthful fteps ? much livelier than ere while 
Fie feems ; fuppofing here to find his fon, 

Or of him bringing to us fome glad news ? 

2. Gay ; airy. 

Form’d by thy converfe, happily to fleer 
Front grave to gay, from lively to fevere. 

3. Reprefenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muft produce a 
much greater. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Strong ; energetick. 

His faith muft be not only living, but lively too ; it muft 
be brightened and ftirred up by a particular exercife of thofe 

virtues fpecifically requifite to a due performance of this 

du ty* i South's Sermons. 

The colours of the prifm are manifeftly more full, intenfe 
and lively, than thofe of natural bodies. Newton's O'pticks . 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and re¬ 
flections, a lively perfuafion of the certainty of a future 

ft ate * Atterbury's Sermons. 

Li'velily. 1 , 

L.'velv, \ adv - 

1. Brifkly; vigoroufly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who difehardng 
Irnely almoft clofe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 

tbe i n * Hayward. 

2 . Vv ith ftrong refemblance of life. 

That part of poetry muft needs be bed, which deferibes 
moft lively our a&ions and paflions, our virtues and our 
vices. Dryaen s Pref to his State of Innocence. 

Li ver. n.f [from live.] 

1. One who lives. 

Be thy affections undifturb’d and clear, ^ 

Guided to what may great or good appear, ( 

And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior j 

2. One who lives in any particular manner with refne# to vir¬ 
tue or vice, happinefs or mifery. 

The end of his delcem was to gather a church of hhlv 
chriftian hvers oyer the whole world. Hammond's Fund. 

It any loofe nver have any goods of his own, the fhcriff 
is to feize thereupon. Sfmfer m /rftW 

Here are the wants of children, of diftraifed perfons, of 

fturdy wandering beggars and loofe diforderly livers, at one 
view reprefented. ' ) 7 

3. [From lipepe, Saxon.] One of the entrails. 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come: 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

1 han my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefteare 
Reafon and refpecl 

JVLke hvers pale, and luftihood deie&ed a 

Ll colour, adj. [liver and colour.] Dark red. ^ 

I he uppermoft ftratum is of gravel; then clav rvf 
colours, purple, blue, red, livercolour. ^rl 

Li vergrown. adj. [liver and grown ] Flavin, o lV °° d ™ ard ' 

I inquired what other cafuafties was ! / ^ ? 1Vcr ‘ 

and found, that liver grown was neareft. & th ® ;; ckets ’ 

Ll V ”-f-S Uwr and ] A plant. 

That fort of liverwort which is nO i , , . . 

mad does, erows on common. . ed to cure the b '£2 of 
grafsisfiiot: on declivities, 

fpieafds 


beare. 
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Cttfc TJSZgrS'A *?„ - 

and becomes of a dark colour. ’ ° old ’ lt: , alters » 

J - ' Miller. 
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C£> OI a aarK colour. 
ver y . ; Z .y; [from livrer, French.] 

I. i he acS of giving or taking polTeflion. 


You do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right. 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 

fv hls attorneys general to fue 

His livery , and deny his offered homage. cj- z r. 

2. Releafe from wardfhip hhakefp. 

*■ &«.^tf2S3Sar^ *<*•* 

3 * at ?-° f bemg kept at a certain ra te. 

en n„o 5 , at ^“ 0 ’, 1S ’ r l ?y. commo ' 1 nfe in England know well 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance of horfe meat as 

they commonly ufe the word (tabling, as to keen horfes ll 
^ery; the which word, I guefs, ^’derived of Ct o 
delivering forth their nightly food: fo in arent g 1 

Wy is faid to be fenced up for all night, that is, their even! 

L TT ? rdn " k; ZniUver > is Called the !pper 
weed which a fervmg man wears; fo called, I fuppofe, P for 

that it was delivered and taken from him at pleafure- Vo it 

1T.T’ u ( \ by the WOrd is there P meant' horfe 

££“?.- h 7 t 6 C °' Sny is unde ‘fl°od man’s meat. Some 
lay it is denved of coin, for that they ufed in their coignie! 
not only to take meat but money; but I rather think It is 
derived of the Infh the which is a common ufe among! 
landlords of the Infh to have a common fpending upon their 

m t a ,k ’ bein f commonly but tenants at will, they ufed 
to take of them what vifluals they lift ; for of viduaL they 
were wont to make a (mail reckoning. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4 - I he cloaths given to fervants. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
rerhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forfake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elfe, yet the 
name of fcripture, to give it fome kind of countenance more 
than the pretext of livery coats affordeth. Hooker. 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery. ° Shake\fp. Rich. III. 

Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery, 

That fee I by our faces. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Lv ry lady cloath’d in white. 

And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry knight. 

Are fervants to the leaf, by liveries known & 

Of innocence. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

On others int reft her gay liv'ry flings, 

Int’reft that waves on party-colour’d wino-s ; 

Turn’d to the fun fhe cafts a thoufand dyes’ 

And as fhe turns the colours fall or rife. Dnnciad. 

If your dinner mifearries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a Jadle- 
ful of broth oh one or two of their liveries. Swift. 

5- A particular drefs; a garb worn as a token or confequence 
Of any thing. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green. 

Proudly bedeck’d in April’s livery. Sidney. 

Miftake me not for my complexion 
The fhadow’d livery of the burning fun. 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakefp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infecft, or worm : 'thofe wav’d their limber fans. 

For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exaeft. 

In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride. 

With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 

Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober livery all things clad. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Li 7 veryman. 11. f [livery and man .] 

1. One who wears a livery; a fervant of an inferior kind. 

The witnefles made oath, that they had heard fome of the 
liverymen frequently railing at their miftrefs. Arbuthnot. 

1 . [In London.] A freeman of fome Handing in a company. 
Lives, n.f. [the plural of life.] 

So Ihort is life, that every peafant ftrives. 

In a farm houfe, or field, to have three lives. Donne. 
LFVID. adj. [ lividus , Latin; livide, French.] Difcoloured, 
as with a blow ; black and blue. 

It was a peftilent fever, not feated in the veins or hu¬ 
mours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 
livid fpots, the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! Dryden. 

They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 

Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden. 
Lfvi'dity. nf. [1 lividile , French; from livid.] Decoloura¬ 
tion, as by a blow. 

The figns of a tendency to fuch a ftate, are darknefs or 
lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Li'ving. n. f [from live.] 

I, Support; maintenance; fortune on which one lives. 


The Arcadians fought as in , 

fuccour but in their hands • the uy| 10wn . p ^ ce i having no 

foZ h c2: n ° *** With ° Ut body or other, 

2. Livelihood. A Bfrange's Fables. 

For ourfelves we may a living make FT, i, . 

Then may I fet the world on wheefs whr,7^ ‘ TaU - 
for her living. els > when ffe can fpi„ 

Mac and his wife, now dig for y0U r life 

Or (hortly you’ll dig for you. Aivjg. ’ n . 

Aflors mull: reprefent fuch things V Denham. 

perform, and by which both they “and the icribbl CapaMe t0 
their living. y tne icribbler may get 

3' Benefice of a clergyman. r yden s Dufrefnoy. 

Some of our minifters having the livings of tl,„ 

offered unto them, without pains, will, ndth!r for .“T* 7 

*° T^e’ ^ r ^ a ^" 1 ^^from t Aeir 1 warm > ne^. W * n,, ^^f 

Bull told “he! fufb!ndrtha!fo a e C y h 'w S ou a i S d a jot^mT’ 

T VFT? F « r rr , ', -r,, A*' oa}n s r utgar hrrours, b. v. 

L„fd f ' f French -J, The Cum by which the French ret 
kon their money, equal nearly to our fhillhw. 

Lixi vial. adj. [from lixivium , Latin.] & 

1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated were 

a. o y bt:f b ;t"i o uL t . he ftin> and a “ 

thefr1Sa C t 0 etfm Urcd ’ ^ not pre-eidft i„ 

**£££ **• ^~> F -ch; from &**,.] Making 

In thefe the fait and lixiviated ferofity, with fome portion 
of choler, xs divided between the guts and the bladder. 

r • • • r . .. , Brown's Vulgar Err ours. b. iii. 

Lixiviate falts to which pot alhes belong, by piercing the 
bodies of vegetables, difpofe them to part readily with their 

LrXIVRIM. n.f. [Lat.] Lye; water impregnated with fait 
of whatfoever kind; a liquor which has the power of ex- 
traction. 


I made a lutmum of fair water and fait of wormwood, 
and haying frozen it with fnow and fait, I could not difeern 
any thing more like to wormwood than to fcveral other 

T P knts - Boyle. 

Li'zard. n.f. [lifarde, French; lacertus , Latin.] An animal 
refembling a ferpent, with legs added to it. 

There are feveral forts of lizards ; fome in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards ; it is very probable 
like wife that they were eaten fometimes in Arabia and Ju¬ 
daea, fince Mofes ranks them among the unclean creatures. 

Calmet. 

Thou’rt like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick. 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. 

As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful firings. Shakefp. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting. 

Lizard s leg, and owlet’s wing. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Liza'rdital. n.f A plant. 

Liza'rdstone. n.f [lizard and fone.] Akindofftone. 

L.L.D. n.f [legum doftor.] A dotftor of the canon and civil laws. 

Lo. interjei f?. [la, Saxon.] Look; fee; behold. It is a word 
ufed to recall the attention generally to fome objedl of fight; 
fometimes to fomething heard, but not properly; often to 
fomething to be underftood. 

Lo ! within a ken our army lies. Shakefpeare. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefpeare . 

Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itfelf fuftain 

Upon a foJdier’s thigh. Shakefpeare*s Othello. 

Thou did’ft utter, 

I am yours for ever. 

—Why lo you now, I’ve {poke to the purpofe twice. Shah 

For fa’! he fling the world’s ftupenduous birth. Rofcom . 

Lo / heav’n and earth combine 
To blaft our bold defign. Dryden*s Albion. 

Loach, n.f [locbe y French.] 

The loach is a moft dainty fifli; he breeds and feeds in 
little and clear fwift brooks or rills, and lives there upon the 
gravel, and in the Iharpeft ftreams: he grows not to be above 
a finger long, and no thicker than is fuitable to that length : 
he is of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like 
a barbel: he has two fins at his fides, four at his belly, 2nd 
one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown ipots: 

his 
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his mouth., barbel-like, under his nofe, This fifti is iifually 
full of e<j;gs or fjiawn, and is by Gefner, and other learned 
phyficians, commended for great nourifhment, and to be 
very grateful both to the palate and ftomach of fick perfons, 
and is to be fifned for with a very fmall worm, at the bot¬ 
tom, for he very feldom or never riles above the gravel. 

Waltons Angler. 

Load, n.f [plate, Saxon.] 

1. A burthen; a freight; lading. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load , 

And fought his wonted fuel ter. Dryden s Nun's Tale. 

2. Any thing that deprefieS. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and load of guilt, I know not, unlels he be 
very ignorant. Ray on Creation. 

3. As much drink' as one can bear. 

There are thofe that can never fleep without their load.\ 
nor enjoy one eafy thought, till they have laid all their cares 
to reft with a bottle. L'Ejlrange. 

To Load. v. a. [plaban, Saxon.] 

1. To burden; to freight. 

At laft, laden with honour’s fpoils, 

Returns the good Andror.icus to Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Your carriages were heavy louden ; they are a burden to 
the beaft. x ] v j % I# 

2. To encumber; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difeharged his gun, and loading it fud- 
denly again, the powder took fire. "jfifeman. 

4. Fo make heavy by fomething appended or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ftill founds 
In my ftunn’d ears. Addifon’s Cato. 

Load. n.f. [more properly lode, as it was anciently written 
from laeoan, Saxon, to lead.] The leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain ftrakes amongft the 
rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, from the depth whereof 
the mam load fpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 
the open air. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

1 heir manner of working in the load mines, is to follow 
the load as ,t heth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Loader, n.f [from load.] He who loads. 

”■/; V*k and man.] He who leads the way; a 

Lo'adstar. n.f. [more properly as it is in Matmdeville, lode- 
far from laaan to lead.] The poleftar; the cynofure; 
the leading or guiding ftar. ; 

She was the load/ar of my life; foe the bleflW of mine 
eye,; Ihe tile overthrow of my defiles, and yet the recom- 
pence of my overthrow. J , 

My Helice, the loadjlar of my life. SbenfL 

O happy fair ! ^ 

Your eyes are loadjlars, and your tongue fweet air : 

More tuneable than lark to ftiepherd’s ear 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shah. 

T , r . . That dear majefty 

Which ftandeth fix’d, yet fpreads her heavenly worth, 

Lo D a S d T s 0 t ^ PL [properly 

nersm c ^ enia S net i the ^one on which the mari- 
and foS ne 1St0Uched t0 S ive ic a diredfion north 

The load/lone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron • 

Loae. n. f [from hlap or lap, Saxon.] . 
thicke a r S th!n aTake aS “ “ f ° rmed ‘ >y the ^aker: a loaf is 

Of a cut loaf to fteal a (hive, we know. 

dayf 6 eXampk > the Iord 'imited^ 

- Di gh . 

LolFf/S” et i h?ortie. that y ° U may b0ttIe i ^7 :th 

1 he pureft treafure 
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Is fpotlefs reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted day. Shakefpeare. 
Alexander returneth to dull:; the duft is earth ; of earth 
we make loam ; and why of that loam might they not ftop a 
beer barrel ? Shakefpeare's Hamlet, 

To Loam. v. a. [from the noun.] To fmear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to clay. 

The joift ends, and girders which be in the walls, mu ft 
be loomed all over, to preferve them from the corroding of the 
mortar. Moxou's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Lo'amy. adj, [from loam.] Marly. 

The mellow earth is the beft, between the two extremes 
of clay and fand, efpecially if it be not loamy and bindinp-. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 665. 
Auricula feedlings beft like a loamy fand, or light moift 
earth; yet rich and fhaded. 1 Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Loan. n.f. [)?laen, Saxon.] Any thing lent; any thing given 
to another, on condition of return or repayment. 

The better fuch ancient- revenues lb all be anfwered and 
paid, the lefs need her majefty afk fubiidies, fifteens, and 

Bacon. 

You’re on the fret, 

Becaufe, in fo debauch’d and vile an age, 

Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forfwear the loan. Dryden. 
Loath, adj. [1 a^S, Saxon.] Unwilling; difliking; not ready; 
not inclined. 

Thefe frefti and delightful brooks, how flbw'iy they Aide 
away, as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in Perfection Si& 

With lofty eyes, half loth to look fo low. 

She thanked them in her difdainful wife, 

Ne other grace vouchfafed them to fhow 

° f P rincefs Worthy. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

When he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftrain. Fairy Queen. 
t T'° p peak fo indirectly, I am loth ; 

I’d fay the truth; but to accufe him fo. 

That is your part Shakefp. Mcaf for Meafure. 

Long doth file ftay, as loth to leave the land, 
from wnofe foft fide fhe firft did ifilie make. 

She taftes all places, turns to ev’ry hand. 

Her flow’ry banks unwilling to forfake. Davies. 

Then wilt thou not be loth 
i o leave this paradife, but fhalt pofiefs 
A paradife within thee, happier far ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

1 o pardon willing, and to punifh loth ; 

You ftnke with one hand, but you heal with both - 
Lifting-up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 
a °“ cai ™ ot make the dead again to five. JValLr 

w„en Jtne as is forced to kill Laufus, the poet (hews him 
compaffionate, and is loth to deftroy fuch a mafter-piece of 

A, fome fault pilgrim (landing on the Ihore. ' J 
f irit views the torrent he would venture o’er ; 

And then his inn upon the farther around. 

Loth to wade through, and lother to go round : 

I hen dipping in his ftaffdoes trial make 

Hov/deep ,t ,s; and, f.ghing, pulls it back. Dryden 
I know you fhy to be oblig’d ; ***** 

And ftill more hath to be oblig’d by me. South,™ 

^O-foATHR- V. a. [from the noun.] ’ homhetn. 

I. to hate; to look on with abhorrence. 

anSSj hadleamed b ° th liki ”S - d «ng, loving 

p j, , .. They with their filthinefs Su.ney. 

Polluted this fame gentle foil fo n? time 

Thffifo 11 °'I n m ^ r J oath ’d their beafttinefs. Fa £>u 
** p- Y w«ef E Jfv/i ^ 

For thee the lion /oaths the tafte of blood, 

Am^roanng hunts his female through the wood. Dryden 
I h\ du I ftay within this hated place, ’ ’ * 

w here every objeift flvocks my hjin, eyes 
Now his exalted tpirk loaths 7 R ° We ‘ 

ncumbrances of food and cloaths. c 

2. I o confider with the difguft of fatiety. Swift. 

Loath,.ng the honey’d'cakes, I long fo f bread r • 

Our appetite is extinguifhed with the fati.fc'fl' Cmv J e f 
fucceeded by loathing and fatiety. and is 

3. 1 o ice rood with diflike ' Rogers s Sermons. 

.1.'firAKTS; - -r t 

mu.t have regard to the caufe. 

To Loathe, v. To ctm,. at n Sydney. • 

Where I was worn to frek u 5 *° Caufe a W’orS,ce. 

is p 


Spenf 


ter. 


Lo'ather. 
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Lo ATHER. n. f [from loath.'] One that loathe 
Lo'athful. adj. [loath and full.] 

1. Abhorring; hating. 

Which he did with loathful eyes behold. 

He would no more endure. Hubbcrd's Tale. 

2 . Abhorred ; hated. 

Above the reach of loathful finful lull:. 

Whole bafe eftect, through cowardly didrud 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven Hie. Spenfer. 

Lo'athingly. adv. [from loathe.] In a fadidious manner. 
Lo'athly. adj. [from loath.] Hateful; abhorred; exciting 
hatred. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 

Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 

With murd’rous ravin. Fairy Djueen, b. i. 

The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakefp. 

Sour-ey'd difdain, and difcord fhall beftow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 

That you fhall hate it. Shakefpeare's Tcmpejl. 

Lo'athly. adv. [from loath.] Unwillingly; without liking or 
inclination. 

The upper dreams make fuch hade to have their part of 
embracing, that the nether, though lothly, mud needs give 
.place unto them. Sidney. 

Lothly oppodte I dood 

To his unnat’ral purpofe. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

This fhews that you from nature lothly dray. 

That differ not an artificial day. Donne. 

Lo'athness. n.f [from loath.] Unwillingnefs. 

The fair foul herfelf 

Weigh’d between lothnefs and obedience. 

Which end the beam fhould bow. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Pray you, look not fad. 

Nor make replies of lothnefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Should we be taking leave. 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The lothnefs to depart would grow. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general 
iilence and lothnefs to fpeak amongd them ; and immediately 
one of the weaked fell down in a fwoon. Bacon's Nat. Hi/i. 
Lo'athsome. adj. [from loath.] 

1. Abhorred; detedable. 

The frefh young fly 
Did much difdain to fubje£l his defire 
To loathfome doth, or hours in eafe to wade. Spenfer. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. South's Sermons. 

2. Caufing fatiety or fadidioufnefs. 

The fweeted honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioufnefs. 

And in the tade confounds the appetite. Shakefpeare. 
Loathsomeness, n.f. [from loathfome.] Quality of raifing 
hatred. 

The catacombs mud have been full of dench and loathfome- 
nefs, if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open nitches. Addifon. 

Loaves, plural of loaf 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed loaves ot new 
bread to be opened, and he poured a little wine into them ; 
and fo kept himfelf alive with the odour till a fead was pad. 

Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N°. 934. 

Lob. n.f. 

1. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggiih. 

Farewel, thou lob of fpirits, I’ll be gone, 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. . Shakefp. 

2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. Probably a prifen for idlers, or 
durdy beggars. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound. 

Thou bafely threw’d into lob's pound. Hudibras. 

A Fo ^ the trout t he dew worm, which fome alfo call the lob 
worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton s Angler. 
To Lob. v. a. To let fall in a flovenly or lazy manner. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candledicks. 

And their poor jades «»*,/• 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. ShakeJ. 
Lo'bby. n.J. [laube, German.] An opening before a room. 
His lobbies fill with ’tendance, 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, 

Make facred even his dirrop. Shakefp. Tim. of • 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he dood expe 1 g 
till he fhould pafs through a kind of lobby between tha LI^ 
and the next, where were divers attending him. f 
Trv vour back dairs, and let the lobby wait, 

A drata^em in war is no deceit. King s Horace. 

Lobe. «./[M*, French; X.6.V] A divif.on; adiftmapart: 
ufed commonly for a part of the lungs. 


LOG 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver fwell 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. Drydon 
Ajr bladders form lobuli, which hang upon the bronchia 
hke bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli conftitute the lobes a „,l 
the lobes the lungs. Arbuthnot on AiLnts 

Lobster n. f. [lobj-rep, Saxon.] A cruftaceous filh 

rnole that caft their fhell, are the lobjler , the crab, and 
craw-fifh. Bacon's Nat. Hljl. N«. 

It happeneth often that a lobjler hath the great claw of one 

LO l 'CAL.°W/. a [W, French ; locus , LariTf 

1. Having the properties of place. 

By afeending, after’that the fharpnefs of death was over¬ 
come, he took the very local pofieflion of glory, and that to 
the ufe of all that are his, even as himfelf before had wit- 
neded, I go to prepare a place for you. Hooker b. v 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 

Leaving material worlds, and local fkies. Prior 

2 . Relating to place. 

The circumdance of local nearnefs in them unto us, might 
haply enforce in us a duty of greater feparation from th?m 
than from thofe other. Hooker, b. iv. 

Where there is only a local circumdance of worfliip, the 
fame thing would be worfhipped, fuppofing that circumdance 

c l} an S ed - . , , Stillmgfket. 

3. Being in a particular place. 

Dream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head, or heel. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xiii. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, fometimes 
there, made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in 
the body moved ? ^ Digby on Bodies. 

Loca'lity. n.f. [from local.] Exidence in place; relation of 
place, or didance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menfion, and that they have nothing to do with grofler loca¬ 
lity, is generally opinioned. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'lly, adj. [from local.] With refpedl to place. 

Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body and 
fpirit, which almoft in nothing communicate, are not eflen- 
tially divided, though not locally didant, I leave to the rea¬ 
ders. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'tign. n.f. [locatio, Latin.] Situation with refpedt to 
place; a<d of placing ; date of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no more than 
that it does exid; this, though a phrafe borrowed from place, 
fignifying only its exidence, not location. Locke . 

Loch. n.f. A lake. Scottifh. 

A lake or loch, that has no frefh water running into it, 
will turn into a dinking puddle. Cheyne's Phil. Principles . 

Lock, n.f [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes.J 

1. An indrument compofed of fprings and bolts, ufed to fallen 
doors or cheds. 

No gate fo drong, no lock fo firm and fad, 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or brad. F. 

We have locks to fafeguard neceflaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakefpeare. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in locks, in contriving their wards or guards. Moxon. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is druck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges and 
difeharo-es : under the breech of the barrel is one box for the 
powder; a little before the lock, another for the bullets; be¬ 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the 
further end of the lock. Grew's Mufaum. 

q A hug; a grapple. 

They mud be pra^fed in all the locks and gripes of wreft- 
linff, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to clofe Mitton on Education . 

4. Any inclofure. . , , r 

Sergedhus, eager with his beak to prefs 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, __ 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the lock. Dry den s /L n. 

k. A quantity of hair or wool hanging together. . . . , 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair flocks, 
fome curled, and fome forgotten. Sidney. 

A goodly cyprefs, who bowing her fair head over the wa¬ 
ter, it leemed file looked into it, and drefled her 

by that running river. , . , 1 

His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, 

Difordered hung about his fhoulders round. t y!e( 3 n& 
The bottom was fet againd a lock of wool, and th 

was quite deaded. r r u e ; r 

They nourife only a lock of hair on theoown of^ 

A loci of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew. 

Behold the locks that are grown white , r . 

Beneath a helmet in your father’s battels. Addifon s 
Two locks graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, -and well-confpir’d, to deck 
With fhining ringlets her fmooth iv ry nec . 6 /a 



Dry den. 


Shakefpeare. 


L O D 


I fuppofe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or 
fmelling to a lock of hay. Addifon's Spectator. 

To Lock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhut or faden with locks. 

The garden, feated on the level floor, 

She left behind, and locking ev’ry door, 

Thought all fecure. 

2. To fhut up or confine, as with locks. 

I am loekt in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you will find me out. 

We do lock 

Our former fample in our drong-barr’d gates. Shakefp. 

Then feek to know thofe things which make us bled. 
And having found them, lock them in thy bread. Denham. 

The frighted dame 

The log i'n fecret lock'd. Dryden's Ovid. 

If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all 
fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of 
thofe within are infringed, and all their a&s as void as if they 
were locked in. Dryden's JEn. 

One conduces to the poets completing of his work; the 
other flackens his pace, and locks him up like a knight-errant 
in an enchanted cadle. Dryden's Dedicat. to the JEn. 

The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 

And lock'd ’em fafe within, opprefs’d with mountain loads. 

Dryden's JEn. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, mud 
not the landholders receive one third lefs. Locke. 

Always lock up a cat in a clofet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the. mice may deal in and break them. Swift. 

Your wine lock'd up, 

Plaii* milk will do the feat. Pope's Horace. 

3. To clofe fad. 

Death blads his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. Gay. 

To Lock. v. n. 

1. To become fad by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

Doubly di(parted it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fa. Du. 

2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they lock into each other, or flip one upon another’s 
furface; as much of their furfaces touches as makes them 

T c ° here - Boyle. 

Lo cker. n.f. [from lock.'] Any thing that is clofed with a 
lock; a drawer. 

I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Crufoe. 

Lo'cket. n.f. [loquet, French.] Afmalliock; any catch or 
Ipring to fallen a necklace, or other ornament. 

Where knights are kept in narrow lids, 

, With wooden lockets ’bout their wrids. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Lo ckram. n. f. A fort of coarfe linen. Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her riched lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 

Lockron. n.f. A kind of ranunculus. 

LocomoTion. n.f. [locus and motus, Lat.] Power of change- 
mg place. 

All progreflion, or animal locomotion, is performed by draw¬ 
ing on, or impelling forward, fome part which was before at 

T CJUlCt ' , , Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Locomo tive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing place • 
having the power of removing or changing place. ° 

I fhall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty of ani 

mals. Dirham's Phyfico-Tkeol. 

In the night too oft he kicks. 

Or fhows his locomotive tricks. Prior 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
ganical part, nor from its locomotive faculty, for fome adhere 

Lo'cust S *w r r/ a t ■ n Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

L'Ocust. n.J. [locujla, Latin.] 

-The Hebrews had feveral forts of loafs, which are 
not known among us: the old hidorians and modern tra¬ 
vellers remark, that locufts are very numerous in A dick and 
many places of Afia; that fometimes they fell like a cloud 
upon the country, and eat up every thin£ they meet wkh 
Mofes defenbes four forts of locufts. Sine? there was a nro 

Ulin§ l ° C2 ^ S ’ k is not to be cueiWd P but 

that thefe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleftinp 1 
the neighbouring countries. X , and 

To-morrow will I bring the locufts into thy coaft "Acid 
Air replete with the fleams of animals, rottinb hn- 
tluced peftilentia] fevers; fuch have likewife been raifef £ 
great quantities of dead locufts. * S , ‘ d A 

Locust-tree. n.f. J Arbuthnot on Air. 

The locujl-tree hath a papilionaceous flower fr^rv, •, 1 r 
calyx arifes the pointal, which afterward, kT ’ Wh ° fe 
capfular hard pod, including roundiih hLd i'elT™ if-V 111 " 
Grounded with a fungous Stingy fub(W ’ tF 

J-odestar. See LoaSstar. Mller - 

Lodestone. See Loadstone. 


L O D 

To Lodge, v. a. [Ionian, Saxon; loger, French.] 

1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the king 

diled him by the name of the duke of York ; lodged him, 
and accommodated him, in great date. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to fupply with harbour for 
a night. 

Ev’ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryden , 

3. To place; to plant. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

And in his fide thought to have lodg'd my fpear, 

The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force, 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

He lodg'd an arrow in a tender bread. 

That had fo often to his own been pred. Addifon s Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is more than paffive. Locke. 

4. To fix ; to fettle. 

By whofe fell working I was fird advanc’d. 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displac’d. Shakefpearel 

I can give no reafon, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

5. To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not underdand, though he 
lodged it, and noted it, in fome particulars. Bacon's H. VII. 

6. To harbour or cover. 

The deer is lodg'd , I’ve track’d her to her covert; 

Rufh in at once. Addifon's Cato. 

7. To afford place to. 

The memory can lodge a greater do're of images, than all 
the fenfes can prefent at oiie time. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

8. To lay flat. F 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down. 
Though cadles topple on their warders heads. Shakefp. 

We’ll make foul weather with defpifed tears; 

Our fighs, and they, fhall lodge the Summer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revoking land. Shakefpeare. 
To Lodge, v. n. JL 

1. To refide ; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his Watch in ev’ry old mart’s eye, 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie. Shakefp. 

Something holy lodges in that bread. 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 

To tedify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

And dwells fuch rage in fofted bofom then ? 

And lodge fuch daring fouls in little men ? Pope. 

2. To take a temporary habitation. 1 

Why commands the king, 

X bat b j s followers lodge in towns about him, 

While he Himfelf kcepbth in the' cold field ? Shakefp 
I know not where he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg¬ 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie m 
mine own threat. ' A 7 , 

Tu„ 1- .1 „ obakcjpcarc s Othello. 

people fathei IS a man ° f Wai * 5 anc * kot ld< *£ e with the 
3* t o take up refidence at night. 2 

a 1 My lords 

And foldiers, day and lodge by me this night. Shakefp 
Ch, that I had in the wildernefs a lodging place of w/v* 
faring men, that 1 might leave my peopll. * P %° 

. Here tnou art but a ftranger travelling to thy couT.'trv -1 
is thereiore a huge folly to he afflifted, becaufif thou haft a 

4- foTeTft mn ‘° ^ hl by thc raylol. 

, Lor 'g conc ''Teat they reckon in Oxfordfliire heft f„ 7 

mildewed? ^ h i,0t fub j^ to or t^be 

Lodge, n.f [, l„ g f s , French.] • " WrV Hufbahdry. 

1 A r-T II 'k 1 l' 0ufe in a P ark or foreft. 
child e rent r “ Phi k C ° U ^ a £ d retii ' ed hlmfeif, his wife and 

Ke andTisTadytot? 0 ^ at Jltjf * Sb *' 

u pon the north ftde of this pleafant chace. Sh 
l0 ‘ ke arHv ’ d ’ lwth flood 

-both turn d, and under open fky ador’d 
i he Ood mat made both fky, air, earth 
Whenever I am turned out, mv l-doe‘A r j 
low-fpinted family. J L Z defeends upon a 

I rmal1 houfe 5 as, the porter’s lod-e Sw ‘^' 

nert he curious and ^ 

An oppreffed diaphragm from am i? FPcrbc/n. 

vafated matter. ^ g a mcre lodgement of extra- 

2. Pofieflion of the enemy’s Work. Sharp's Surgery. 

battrls! 5 ZS: tLTeail 

Logger. 
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Lo'dger, n.f. [from lodge.] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houfe of another- 

, tbou me ho ^ now, I (corn the term ; 

norlhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

1 here were in a family, the man and his wife, three chil- 
dren, and three fervants or lodgers. Graunt's Bills. 

1 hole houfes are fooneft infected that are crowded with 
multiplicity of lodgers, and nafty families. Harvey. 

The gentlewoman begged me to ftep ; for that a lodger 
ihe had taken in was run mad. Tatler , N°. 88. 

SyUa w r as reproached by his fellow lodger , that whiift the 
fellow lodger paid eight pounds one {hilling and fiv.epence 
halfpeny for the uppermoft (lory-, he paid for the reft twenty- 
four pounds four (hillings and fourpence halfpeny. Arbuthnot. 

2 . One that refides in any place. 

Look in that breaJft, moft dirty dear ; 

Say, can you find but one fuch lodger there ? Pope. 

Lo'dging. n.f. [from lodged] 

1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

I will in Caflio’s lodging lole this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon. 

At night he came 

To his known lodgings , and his country dame. Dryden. 
He defired his fifter to bring her away to the lodgings of 
his friend. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 155. 

Wits take lodgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 

2 . Place of refidence. 

Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure, 

The neft of love, the lodging of delight, 

The bower of Mils, the paradife of pleafure. 

The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spenfer. 

3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the flag thought it bet¬ 
ter to truft to the nimblenefs of his feet, than to the (lender 
fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

4. Convenience to fleep on. 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation. 

Loft, n.f \lloft , Welfh; or from lift.] 

1. A floor. 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft above. Bacon. 

2. The higheift floor. 

To lull him in his (lumber foft, 

A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling down. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the loft , 

Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Efueen, b. i. 

3. Rooms on high. 

Palling through the fpheres of watchful fire. 

And hills of l’now, and lofts of piled thunder. Milton. 

A weafel once made (hift to flink 
In at a corn lofty through a chink. Pope. 

Lo'ftily. adv. [from lofty. 1 

1. On high; in an elevated place. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. 

They fpeak~wickedly concerning oppreflion; they fpeak 
loftily. m Pfal. lxxiii. 8. 

3. With elevation of language or fentiment; fublimely. 

My lowly verfe may loftily arife, 

And lift itfelf unto the higheft (kies. Fairy §>ueen. 

Lo'ftiness. n.f. [from lofty.] 

I-. Height; local elevation. 

2. Sublimity; elevation of fentiment. 

Three poets in three diftant ages born ; 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d. 

The next in majefty; in both the laft. Dryden. 

3. Pride; haughtinefs. 

Auguftus and Tiberius had loftinefs enough in their tem¬ 
per, and affeded to make a fovereign figure. Collier. 

Lo'fty. adj. [from lofty or lift.] 

1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Pope s Mefftab. 

2. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 

He knew 

Himfelf to fing and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

3. Proud; haughty. 

Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, 

A lowly fervant, but a loft, mate. Dryden s Kmgbt s Tale. 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not 5 
But to thole men that fought him, Tweet as Summer . Shak. 
T nr n C TThe original of this word is not known. Skim, er 
derives'it from li^an, Saxon, to lie; yae/at from^ ogge, 
Dutch, fluggifh; perhaps the Latin lignum, is the true on 

ginal.l A lhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 

6 Would the light’mng had 

Burnt up thofe logs that thou’rt injoin’d to pile. Shatejp. 
The worms with many feet are bred under logs of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no ogs are. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters (warn, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
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An 


o 

•And hollow d firft a floating trough beet 


ame. 


nci crofs fome riv’let pafiage'did begin. Dryden 

7 he frighted dame « ' 

The log in fecret lock’d. Drvder’t rwj 

2. An Hebrew meafure, which held a quarter of a cab and 
confequently five-fixths of a pint. According to Dr’ Ar 
buthnot it was a liquid meafure, the feventy-fecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the bin. Calmel 
A meat offering, mingled with oil, and one log of oil. 

T . Lev. xiv. In 

Lo SARITHMS. n.J. [logarithm, Fr. A lyo; and 

Logarithms, which are the indexes pf the ratio’s of num¬ 
bers' one to another, were firft invented by Napier lord Mer- 
chifon, a Scottifli baron, and afterwards completed by Mr. 
^ ri gg s 5 Savihan profeffor at Oxford, They are a feries of 
artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of calculation 
and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the numbers 
they anfwer to do in a geometrical one : for inftance, 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 

tTru 1 2 4 « 16 32 64 128 256 512 

Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and arith¬ 
metically proportional,.are called logarithms. The addition 
and fubtradlion of logarithms anfvvers to the multiplication and 
divifion of the numbers they correfpond with ; and this faves 
an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the extrac¬ 
tion of roots be performed, by differing the logarithms of 
any numbers for the l'quare root, and trifeeling them for the 
cube^ and fo on. 

Lo'ggats. n.f. 

Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, which is 
cne of the unlawful games enumerated in the thirty-third fta- 
tute of Henry VIII. It is the fame which is now called kit- 
tlepins, in which boys often make ule of bones inftead of 
wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead of 
bowling. Hanmer. 

Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with them. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Lo'ggerhead. n.f [logge, Dutch, fupid and head, or rather 
from log, a heavy motionlefs mafs, as blockhead.] A dolt; a 
blockhead; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, Hal ? 

With three or four loggerheads, amongft three or fourfeore 
hoglheads. Shakefpeare 1 s HenryTV. 

Says this loggerhead, what have we to do to quench other 
peoples fires. L'Ef range. 

To fall to Loggerheads. } To feuffle; to fight without wea- 
To go to Loggerheads. J pons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to logger- 
heads which ftiould be his mafter. L'Ef range. 

Lo'ggerheaded. adj. [from loggerhead .] Dull ; ftupid ; 

doltifh. 

You loggerheaded and unpolifh’d groom, what ! no at¬ 
tendance ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

LO'GICK. n.f [logique, French; logica, Latin, from A byog.] 
The art of reafoning. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts's Logick. 

Talk logick with acquaintance, 

And pradtife rhetorick in your common talk. Shakefpeare. 
By a logick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the cafe of one 
man, but the cafe of the kingdom. Clarendon. 

Here foam’d rebellious logick, gagg’d and bound, 

There ftript fair rhetorick languifh’d on the ground. Pope. 
Lo'gical. adj. [from logick.] 

1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguftine, as be¬ 
ing too full of logical fubtilties. Hooker, b. iii. 

Thofe who in a logical difpute keep in general terms, would, 
hide a fallacy. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, in 
giving fubtTle rules, and finding out logical arguments, fince 
it would be more perfedtion not to want them. B° er * 

2. Skilled in logick; furnifhed with logick. 

A man who fets up for a judge in criticifm, fliould have a 
clear and logical head. Addifon s Spelt. N .291* 

Logically, adv. [from logical] According to the laws or 
logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again ? 

From hence I logically gather, 

7'he woman cannot live with either. A r \f 

Logician, n. f [Idgicien, French; logicus, Latin.] A tea 
or profeffor of logick; a man verfed in logick. 

If a man can play the true logician, and have as well j 
ment as invention, he may do great matters. f m 

If we may believe our logicians, man is diftinguifhed 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. J 

Each (launch polemick ftubborn as a rock. 

Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, ^ 

Came whip and ipur. A logician 





LOL 

A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for an excep¬ 
tion. Swift. 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and moft of 
them logicians-, accordingly they have given method, and 
(lied fubtilty upon their author. Baker. 

Lo'gman. n.f. [log and man .] One whofc bufinefs is to carry 
logs. 

For your fake 

Am I this patient logman. Shakefpeare's Tcmpcfl 


itmi logman. onarejpeare s lempe 

Lo'gomachy. n.f. [A oyopocyfcc.] A contention in words; « 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred theology with 
diftindlions, cavils, quiddities ; and fo transformed her to a 
meer kind of fophiftry and logomachy . Howel. 

Lo'gwood. n.f. 

Logwood is of a very denfe and firm texture ; it is brought " 
to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and 
remarkably hard, and of a deep, ftrong, red colour. It 
grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, but no where fo 
plentifully as on the coaft of the bay of Campeachy. It has 

been long known by the dyers and was but lately intro- Lomp. *./'"A~kind ofroundifh ft 
duced in medicine, and is found to be an excellent aflnn- Loke. f. [contrafled from aZ 
. , . t Hills Mat. Med. 1. Solitary. J 

1 o make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa- uir, u_G , . 

Peacham on Drawing. 
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A lazy, lolling (ort 

Of ever liiVefs loit’rers. ° Dunciad, b. Wj 

2. To hang out. Ufed of the tongue hanging out in wearinefs 
or play. 

. The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 

With lolling tongue Jay fawning at thy feet. Dryden. 

With harmleis play amidft the bowls he pafs'd, 

And with his lolling tongue affay’d the tafte. ’ Dryden. 
To Loll. v. a. To put out: ufed of the tongue exerted. 

All authors to their own defedls are blind ; 

Hadft thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 

To fee the people, when fplay mouths they make. 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. 

Their tongues MW out a foot. Dryden’s PerCtus 

By btrymon s freezing dreams he fat alone, 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs 
I lerce tygers couch’d around, and loll’d their fawn ingTongucs, 

By the wolf were laid the martial twins * Virgil. 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung, ’ 

T J he ^fter-dam loll’d out her fawning tongue. Dryden 
Lomp. n. f. A kind of roundifh fi(h. b y 


Savage6 


Pope. 


tor ' ~ P I “ r, ^ ere tiie lone hour a blank of life difnlzv* 

Lo'hock. n.f. ‘ aCam m Drmm *- , vanilh feeptres, coronets and balls, ‘ 

Lohock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of medicines 2. Single fwkhout c , om i ’panv 00dS, ^ e “ pty Wa ' is ' 

hnaus>; rc n0W C0mm0nly Called Ec,egma ’ S > ,ambat 7’ y .. N ° ^ houfe in Wales,* with a mountain and a rookerv 
Lohocks and peflorals were preferibed, and venefeamn re- Tft d P ^' 


2. Loins ; the reins. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my W Shch/fearc's King Lear. 

, ^ 0U dander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 


x nuu iictxiuer or rny neavy mother’s womb f “ °f ^°, ur l° ne!in efs, and find 

Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins Ch P‘4 ttt t ° Uf ^ tears ^ ea£ fi ot , r 

_ Virgin mother, VaiM* ^ ake fP' Fich. III. Loneey. ad,, [from lone.] Solitary ; .ddiaed to fofitdf 
High in the love of heav’n I vpt- _ / ■ ^ I g Q alone. 


Sidney. 


High m the love of heav’n ! yet from my loins 
Thou malt proceed, and from thy womb the fon 
Of God moft high. Milton's Par. Loll h xii 

A multitude . like which the populous north 
Four d never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous fons 
Lame like a deluge on the fouth. 

To LO'ITER. V. n. [loteren, Dutch 1 T„ r 
time carelefsiy; to idle. J Tolln Ser; to fpend 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, beino-vou are , v 
foidiers up in the countries. ° } c f f°, t e 

Whence this long dejay »' Shak ^ lare - 
You loiter, while the fpoils are thrown awav n j 
;t -Mark how he fpends his time, whether he un^ively tier’s 

the prefent opportunity. p the moft of 

Lo'iterer. n.f. [from loiter .1 A linaerer • Scrm ° m - 

wretch ; one who lives without bufinefr- 1 'JV* a . 
and dilatory. efs; one who ls fluggifh 

Ar < H l r-I gl °, Ve / -° tHy reapers a ,ar g efs t0 cry, 

And daily to loiterers have a good eve T„rr • ti n 

The poor, by idlenefs or nnt-hrlft-; r ’ . ^ u dJ er s Hufb. 

vagabonds, JloilFn Unthrlftmefs > a « "otous fpenders, 

Where haft thou been, thou loiterer P ^ 

name of great reproach before the reform J ol J ard ' a 

catenet W a 5) that all trades ^ 

1. To lean idly; to reft lazily againft anv thlnrr 

is K not , on a lewd love h J hah ^‘ Othello. 
•out on his knees at meditation c , , . „ 

Wh ° f? | by 3 fcftly murm ' r i n g ftream, RuL IH ’ 

Where overs us’d to Maud dream 

A,Iht //0n C0U ? hes > rich with cytron lledf f ‘ ’’ 

And lay y 0U r gurlty limbs in Tyrian beds n , 

Void of care he lolls Alpine in ftate Dryim ’ 

.. luffer all the inyet rate ills of peace. 


Shakefp. 


Like to a lonely dragon ; that his fen 
Makes feard and talk’d of more than feen. 

T , Wh y thus clofe up the flare 

To the milled and lonely traveller. 8 , 

of™ bas m Y, e yp u dote ’ and vainly tell Mj ° n ’ 

Of arms imagin d, ni y OU r lonely cell ^ n a > ^ 

Lo'^y. f.^M%X y uT e '. ^ 

rZ ** ° f C ° mpany - 

Her who loves lonenefs beft. 1 Ca " IOVe 
Lo nesome. adj. [f, orn So [; . , 

Or roll ar^nTth^e^vtsVeTl 
2. Having one of its geometrical 

gree than either of ?heTe r dlmenf,0nS in - e 

brai tches became long becaufe nf 

top 6 made the trial b > a fe necked^phial'Ieffiopen aft 

3- Of any certain meafure in lennh. 

4 ' ■ rpan ,ms - 
Man goe h to his long home 

'" j “*•'• *« % 4? 

5- Dilat^ Mc ‘ an CUfteth a Ml difeafe. ft/*' ! 2 ' 
Death will not / 

thegrave isnotfhewed mitotheT 1 " 8 ’ and the cove nant of 

the g|ley S 1^^** a % Wk that way, he faw 

Yet he V bift dmibtsand" } r" 0 " he '<>ves; 

Many a long l ook .fo r and cafts out 


Donne. 

Donne. 

Black more. 


Hcis xx. 
Luke xxiii. 
a greater de- 


Boyle. 
Lam. ii. 20. 
Feel. 


*5 Q. 


Dryden. 
Yet 

































































































































































































































































































L O N 

7. Reaching to a great diftance. 

If the way be too long for thee. Deut. xlv. 24. 

They are old by reafon of the very long, journey.. Jof ix. 

8. In muiick and pronunciation.] ProtraCted ; as, a long note ; 
a long fyllable. 

Long. adv . 

1. To a great length. 

The marble brought, eredts the fpacious dome, 

Or forms the pillars /^-extended rows 
On which the planted grove and penfile garden grows. 

Prior. 

2. Not for a fhort time. 

With mighty barres of long- enduring brafs. Fairfax. 
When the trumpet foundeth long , they fhall come up to the 
mount. * Exod.x ix. 13. 

The martial Ancus 
Furbifh’d the rutty fword again, 

Refum’d the long- forgotten (hield. Dryden. 

One of tnefe advantages, that which Corneille has laid 
down, is the making choice of fome fignal and long-zx- 
peCted day, whereon the action of the play is to depend. 

Dryden on Dramatick Pcefy. 
So flood the pious prince unmov’d, and long 
Suftain’d the madnefs of the noify throng. Dryden 1 s JEn. 

The mufe relumes her long- forgotten lays. 

And love, reftor’d, his ancient realm furveys. Dryden. 

No man has complained that you have difeourfed too long 
on any fubjedt, for you leave us in an eagernels of learning 
more. Dryden . 

Perfia left for you 

The realm of Candahar for dow’r I brought. 

That long- contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. 
It may help to put an end to that long- agitated and unrea- 
fonable queflioii, whether man’s will be free or no ? Locke. 

Heav’n reftores 

To thy fond wifh the long-ex peaed fhores. Pope's Odyjfey. 

3. In the comparative, it iignifies for more time ; and in the 
fuperlative, for mofl time. 

When (lie could not longer hide him, fhe took for him an 
ark of bullrufhes. Exod. ii. 3. 

Rid eft parents lignifies either the eldeft men and women 
that have had children, or thofe who have longeft had 
ifTue. Locke ' 

4. Not foon. _ . , 

Not long after there arofe againfl it a tempeftuous wind. 

Adis xxvii. 14. 

5. At a point of duration far diftant. 

If the world had been eternal, thofe would have been 
found in it, and generally fpread long ago, and beyond the 
memory of all ages. Tlllotfon’s Sermons. 

Say, that you once were virtuous long ago t 
A frugal, hardy people. Philips s Briton . 

6. [For along ; au long , Fr.] All along ; throughout. 

Them among 

There fat a man of ripe and perfed age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Queen. 

Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long , 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad. 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike. 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

.So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Hornet. 
He fed me all my life long to this day. Gen. xlvm. 1 5 - 
Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. J • 
Lose 7.1 [jelarig, a faulr, Saxon ] By the fauft; by the 
failure. A word now out of ufe, but duly Enghfh. 

Rcfpeaive and wary men had rather feek quietly .them 
own, and wifh that the world may go wel, fo it be not long 
of them, than with pains and hazard make 

V ‘ rerS \?aine e BloyT'Po^ie'rs, and Tours are won away, 
JSrf Somerfet, and his delay. ^e/p.MemjyVI. 

Yefire eameflly ft wflh with eagernefs continued, with jor 

or after before the thing dehred. 

J Frefh expedition troubled not the land „foh ea re. 

Turkifh tyrant longed after Knoll >s H,Jl. of 

If the report be good, it caufeth ov , 

And lowing hope, and well ailmed joy. 

His fonsf who feek the tyrant to fulbam, 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death deferv d. ? 
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Glad of the gift, the new made warrior goes, 

And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal foes. 2W 
Life whence this pleafmg hope, this fond defire, * 
This longing after immortality ? Addifon’s Cato. 

There’s the tie that binds you ; 

You long to call him father : Marcia’s charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. Addfon. 
Nicomedes longing for herrings, was fupplied with freft! 
ies by his cook, though at a great diftance from the fea. 

Arhuthnot on Coins. 

Through ftormy Teas 

I courted dangers, and I long’d for death. A. Philips, 
Longanimity, n.f. [ longanhnitas, Latin; longanimity Fr.] 
Forbearance ; patience of offences. 

It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meek- 
nefs of Mofes, and lurely had mattered any but the longa¬ 
nimity and lafting fufferance of God. Broivn's Vulg. Err ours. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the 
fnowy white robes of meeknels and longanimity , than in the' 
purple mantle of blood. Howell’s England’s Tears. 

Lo'ngboat. n.f. The largeft boat belonging to a fhip. 

At the firft defeent on fhoar, he did countenance the land¬ 
ing in his longboat. JVotton. 

They firft betray their matters, and then, when they find 
the veffel finking, fave themfelves in the longboat. L’Ef range. 
Longevity, n.f. [ longcsvus , Latin.] Length of life. 

That thofe are countries fuitable to the nature of man, 
and convenient to live in, appears from the longevity of the 
natives. Ray on Creation. 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the abfte- 
mious. Arbuthnot on Albnenis. 

Longi'manous. adj. [ longuemain , French ; longimanus , Lat.] 
Long-handed; having long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perfecution of 
heathens, whofe malice was never fo longimanous as to reach 
the foul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
elyfiums. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

Longi'metry. n.f. [longus and ; longimetrie, French.] 

The art or practice of meafuring diftarices. 

Our two eyes are like two different ftations in longimetry , 
by the afliftance of which the diftance between two objects is 
meafured. .Cbeync’s Phil. Principles. 

Lo'nging. n.f [from long.'] Earneft defire ; continual wifh. 
When within fhort time I came to the degree of uncer¬ 
tain wiflies, and that thofe wifhes grew to unquiet longings , 
when I would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within 
little varying they fhould end with Philoclea. Sidney . 

I have a woman’s longing , 

An appetite that I am Tick withal. 

To fee great Hedtor in the weeds of peace. Shakefpeare. 
The will is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadtions, and 
to the removal of thofe uneafinefies which it then feels in its 
want of, and longings after, them. Locke. 

Lo'ngingly. adv. [from longing.] With inceffant wifhes. 

To his firft bias longingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryden. 
Lo'ngish. adj. [from long.] Somewhat long. 
LONGITUDE, n.f. [ longitude , French; longitude , Latin.] 

1. Length; the greateft dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the longitude of all rooms, 
which were longer than broad* by the double of their lati- 
tuc j e Wo tt on’s Architect. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude only; 
but the thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified by 
fituation in all the dimenfions of folid bodies; which mul¬ 
tiplies all over and over again, and overwhelms the fancy m 
a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley’s Sermons. 

This univerfal gravitation is an inceffant and uniform ac¬ 
tion by certain and eftablifhed laws, according to quantity of 
matter and longitude of diftance, that it cannot tedeftroyed 

nor impaired. , Bentley s Sermon . 

2. The circumference of the earth meafured from any men- 

Yome of Magellanus’s company were the 'firft that did 
compafs the world through all the degrees of.longUu 

3. The diftance of any part of the earth to the eaft or w 

anypkee. To conclude; 

Of longitudes, what other way have we, 

But to mark when and where the dark eclip es • • • 

His was the method of difeovermg theto^ by bomD 
ve(rels _ Arbuth. and Pope i Matt. Serif. 

4 The pofition of any thing to eaft or well. 

4 The longitude of a ftar is its diftance from the hr# P 
of numeration toward the eaft, which firft point, "’ ' J 
ancients,' was the vernal equinox. Brown s Kulg.gm 

a£S - c‘.~- 

the length of the whole mufcle fhortened. 

LgTclY, 
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T q'-'GLV. adv. [-from long.] Longingly; with great liking. 
Matter, you look’d !b longly on the maid, 

Perhans you mark not what’s the pith of all. ^ Shakefp. 
LoTcsome.’ adj • [from long.] Tedious; Wcarttome by its 

k They found the war Co churlifli and kr.zfomc, as they grew 
t h e ,, ;o a refolution, that, as long as England flood in ltate 
to fuccour thofe countries, they flrould but confume them- 
fclves in ail endlefs war. Bacon s Far -With Spain. 

When chill’d by adverfe fnows, and heating rain, 

We tread with weary fieps the longfome plain. Prior. 

Lo'ngsuffering. adj. [long and fuft ring.] Patient; not eafily 

P * The Lord God, merciful and gracious, longfuffcringe and 
abundant in. goodnefs. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

LoOgsuffering. n.f Patience of offence ; clemency. 

We infer from the mercy and longfuffering of God, that 
they were themfelves fuffkiently fecure of his favour. Rogers. 
LoTgtail. n. f. [long and tail.] Cut and long tail: a cant¬ 
ina term for, cne or another. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

— Aye, that I will come cut and long tail under the degree 
or a future. Shakefpeare’s-Merry Wives of Windfor. 

LoVgways. adv. [This and many other, words fo terminated 
are corrupted from wife.] In the longitudinal direction. 

This ifiand ftands as a vaft mole, which lies longvjays , al- 
moft in a parallel line to Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

LoLngWIND-ed. adj: [long and wind.] Long-breathed; tedious. 
My fimile you minded, 

Which, I confefs, is too longwinded. Swift. 

Lo'ngv/ise. adv. [long and wife. ] In the longitudinal direc¬ 
tion. 

They make a little crofs of a quill. Ion?wife of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and croffwife of that piece 
of the quill without pith. Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined longwife unto 
the other, both which he filled with his length. Hakewill. 
Loo. n. f A game at cards. 

A fecret indignation, that all thofe affeflions of the mind 
fhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at loo. Addif. 
In the fights of loo. Pope. 

Lo'obily. adj. [looby and like.] Aukward; clumfy. 

The plot of the farce was a grammar fchool, the mafter 
fetting his boys their leftons, and a loobily country fellow put¬ 
ting in for a part among the fcholars. L’EJlranfe. 

Loof. n. f. It is that part aloft of the fhip which lies juft be¬ 
fore the chefs-trees, as far as the bulk head of the cattle. 

Sen Dictionary. 

To Loof. v. a. To bring the fhip clofe to a .wind. 

Lo'ojby. n. f [Of this word the derivation is unfettled. Skin¬ 
ner mentions lapp s German, foolijh ; and Junius , Have, a 
clown, Welfh, which leems to be the true original.] A lub¬ 
ber ; a clumfy clown. 

The vices trace 

From the father’s fcoundrel race. 

Who could give the looby fuch airs ? 

Were they mafons, were they butchers ? Swift. 

Lo'ofed. adj. [from aloof] Gone to a diftance. J 

She once being loo ft ^ Antony 
Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard. 

Leaving the fight. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I o Look. v.n. [locan, Saxon.] 

1. To diredl the eye to or from any objech 

Your queen died, fhe was more worth fuch c^zes 
1 ban what you look on now. Shakejp. Whiter’s Tale. 

1 he. gods look down, and the unnat’ral lcer.e 

IS ; - Shakefpeare’ Coriolanus. 

Abimelech looked out at a window, and law Ifaac. Gen 
Mine iniquities have takem hold upon me, fo that I am 
not able to look up. Pfal.x\.i2. 

to hok H and ° f a beautlful countenance, and goodly 

Fhe fathers (ball, not look back to their children. Jcr, 
Lie had looked round about on them with anger. Mark iii’ 
The ftate would call the eye, and look about to fee, whe- 

1 FiST WeiC a 7 h T d imder Wh ° m if m U?ht.unite. Bacon. 

1. me devices of arching water without fpilling, be rrettv 

^ Fml° °° k ° n ’ I Ut 1K)thing t0 heaIth * icon’s Effays 

From a[ pears white, whether the fun be in the meridian 

S^hThn" Ti the hori2on > and from whai 

Thc“ I 71 bthf : !de , rs « “P°n't- Beyle on Colours. 
r nc y II rather, v/ait the running of the river drv than hi- 
pains to look about for a bridge. } \ lake 

- rhus pond’ring, he look’d under with his eves, J rm&e ' 

... Dr ’“‘ «■ 

Intelleflual being, in their conftant endeavours ffZ 
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felicity, can fufpend this proleciition in particular cafes, t;Ii 
they have looked before them, and informed themfelves, whe¬ 
ther that particular thjmg he iii their way to their main 
end. . . Lockei 

There may be in his reacli a book, containing pictures 
and dilcourfes capable to delight and inftru£t him, which yet 
he may never take the pains to look into. Locke. 

Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts in printj 
I cannot but look with a friendly regard; provided there is no 
tendency in their writings to vice. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

A folid and fubfrantial greatnefs of foul looks down with a 
o-enerous neglect on the cenfures and applaufes of the multi- 
f uc ] e> Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 255; 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a 
wreck, and look about me to fee how few friends I have: 
] e f tt Pope to Swifti 

The optick nerves of fuch animals as look the fame way 
with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into the 
brain; but the optick nerves of fuch animals as do not look 
the fame way with both eyes, as of fifties, do not meet. 

Neiuton’s Op ticks. 

2i To have power of feeing. 

Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs. 

And looks it through, but to it cannot pafs. Drydern 

3. To direcl the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paft, and our danger prefent 
and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We are not only to look at the bare aCtion, but at the rea¬ 
fon of it. Stillingfeeti 

The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 
might eat it himfelf; and if we look well about us, we ftiall 
find this to be the cafe of moft mediations. L’EJlrange6 

They will not look beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have lb prel’umptuous a thought as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Locke» 

Every one, if he would look into himfelf, would find fome 
defeCt of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things ; let him look into the fu¬ 
ture ftate of blifs or mifery, and fee there God, the righteous 
Judge, ready to render every man according to his deeds. 

Locke . 

4. To expect. 

Being once chaft, he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

If he long deferred the march, he muft look to fight an¬ 
other battle before he could reach Oxford. cfarendon . 

5. To take care; to watch. 

I look that ye bind them faft. Shakefpeare . 

He that gathered a hundred bufliels of apples, had thereby 
a property in them : he was only to look that he ufed them 
before they fpoiled, elfe he robbed others. Locke 

6. To be directed with regard to any objeCl. 

Let thine eyes lock right on, and let thine eyelids look 
flight before thee. p/ov. i v . 2 c. 

7. 1 o nave any particular appearance. J 

I took the way, 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay; 

And look’d as lightly prefs’d by fairy feet. Dryden 

That fpotlefs modefty of private and publick life, that «* e -’ 
oerous fpirit, which ail other Chriftians ought to labour after, 
fhould Hook in us as if they were natural. Spratfs Serm . 

i i-ety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; and 
fortune, as it looks like the efFeCt either of that, or at leaft of 
prudence and courage, beget authority. rfmtt 

C owards are offenfive to my fight • ^ 

Nor fhall they fee me do an a& that looks 

ShiuTd [ I nu C h°im aSe Y Spa T k in S- 

nm f -A " P b /k an y favours done me by your lordfhin I 
m afraid it would look more like vanity than gratitude Addif 

cumSY ^ n0Me ^ b£ ^ 

Late, a fad fpedacle of woe, he IT ” * C ^ 
te e.art fands, and now he looks a god. Poke's CAJ. f 
From the vices and follies of others, obferve h<t fuciN 
praa.ee looks in another perfon, and remember 
as .11 or worfe, in yourfelf. tat 'lg oks 

o. To feem. Watts . 


P i>JSr7flr nt ’ and y Vf7 7, offe of a r “p- 

7 his makes it look the more likeTruth Y ^7 E “ rth ‘ 

^ -muYte’effer S 

9- To have any air, mien, or manned Principles. 

norflare ’ norf -’ 

SoftioTdYy ‘r 01 " 3 throu e h bis eyes ? Shakefpeare. 

Give me your°hand, at ^d7 ft fpeak thmgS ftran S e ' Shah 
your years verv well. 5 ^ me ^°, u lo0 ^ web » an d bear 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
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Can tilde, or ftich, be afty aids tQ us > 

Uok they as they were built to {hake the world, 

„> be a moment to our enterprize ? Beni. Job,fin, 

1 hough I cannot tell what a man fays; if he will be 14 
ctre, I may eafi y know what he looks. Collier 

timTan^V’h °' *° fm S ular in Ioof h and licentious 

10 To form l k ;° me * b y- word • Attcrhury's Sermons. 

beholding. * ^ partlcular manner , in regarding of 

tt7k W L° me tbe conc h t ' on of the time, 

W hKh cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

1 1 have drawn in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I hat which was the word now leaft aiflids me : 
iiimdnefs, for had I fight, confus’d with fharne, 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. Milton. 
1 hefe look up to you with reverence, and would be ani¬ 
mated by the fight of him at whofe foul they have taken 
fire in his writings. Swift tQ p 

11. lo Look about one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to look about 
them; to enter into ferious confultation, how they may avert 
that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

K you find a wafting of your flefh, then look about you, 
efpecially if -troubled with a cough. Harvey on Confumttions. 

J° h u n S r CaU -f WaS a S° 0d milch cow > and ™any a man fub- 
fifted his family out of it: however, John began to think it 
high time to look about him. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

12. To Look after. To attend; to take care of; to obferve 
with care, anxiety, or tenderhefs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thole things which are coming on the earth. Luke xxi. 26. 

Politenefs of manners, and knowledge of the world, fhould 
principally be looked after in a tutor. Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 
cf them defired dogs, fquirrels, or birds ; but then they muft 
be fure to look diligently after them, that they were not ill 
u Ld. Locke on Education. 

My fubjedl does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

13. To Look for. To expedl. 

Phalantus’s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Artefia, who telling him fhe never looked for other, bad him 
feek fome other miftrefs. Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exadl performance 
thereof we may rather wifh than look for. Hooker , b. v. 

Thou 

* Shalt feel our juftice, in whofe eafieft paffage 
Look for no lefs than death. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

If we fin wilfully after that we have received the know¬ 
ledge ©f the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for 
fins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to fay little to 
them, and that which they leaft look for. Bacon's EJfays. 

This miftake was not fuch as they looked for ; and, though 
the error in form feemed to be confented to, yet the fub- 
•ftance of the aceufation might be ftill infilled on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary fcruples in confeffion, 
inftead of fetting you free, which is the benefit to be looked 
for by confeffion, perplex you the more. Taylor. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Milton. 

Drown’d in deep defpair. 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer: 

Amaz’d he lies,. and fadly looks for death. Dryden's Juv. 

I muft with patience all the terms attend, 

Till mine is call’d ; and that long look'd for day 
Is ftill encumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juv. 
This limitation of Adam’s empire to his line, will fave 
thofe the labour who would look for one heir amongft the race 
of brutes, but will very little contribute to the difeovery of 
one amono-ft men. Locke. 

To Look into. To examine; to lift; to infpedt clofely; 

to obferve narrowly. 

His nephew’s levies to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack; 

But better look'd into , he truly found 

It was.ae;ainft your highnefs. Shakefp. Hornet. 

The more frequently and. narrowly we look into the works 
of nature, the more occafion we (hall have to admire their 
beaut ir . Attcrburys Sermons. 

It is very well worth a traveller’s while to look into all that, 
lies in his way. Add,fin on Italy. 

. To Look on. To refped ; to regard ; to efteem ; to con- 
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fider; to view; to think on. , 

. Ambitious men, if they be checked, in their defires, be- 
Dine fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and matters wit 
an evil eye. Bacon s EJfays. 

I looked on Virgil as a fuccind-, majeftick writer ; one who 
weighed not only every thought, but every word and^yha- 


come 


ble. 


If a harmlefs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurfe, 

Her friends would look on her the worfe. 


Prior. 
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16. To Look on. To confider. 

a.--** *. 

Do we not all profefs to be of this excellenL.r' *• L”?” 1 ' 
who will believe that we do fo, that fc-'l look J£°',V ’ Ut 

tians! and C ° nflder the iiveS of th = parttf Ch r t 

L th ?i Wa ?i and l S norance of almoft allThbgs” thefS' 

^! hemfelves aS *»^ a PPieft and wifeft people Vt 

Thofe prayers you make for /ot Sff, 
upon as beft heard by God, if they move him to a W 
continuance of your ficknefs f p ™ / i? n g er 

17 . To Look > To beatere idleTS^T^ ^ 

111 be a candle-holder, and look on. Shakefte.r, 

,r. Loo, J To ‘ 2:. 

Look 0 er the prefent and the former time, 
it no example of fo vile a crime ^ 

Appears, then mourn. n„.<v 7 

A young child diftrafled with the number and vST of 
h.s play-games, fred his maid ever day to look them over! 

19. To Look out. To fearch ; to feek. ^ 

w }7 hen the . th nvmg tradefman has got more than he can 
well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to look out for a 
purchafe. 

Where the body is affeded with pain or ficknefs, we are 
forward enough to look out for remedies, to liften greedily to 
every one that fuggefts them and immediately to apply them. 

,, r , . Atterbury's Sermons. 

W here a foreign tongue is elegant, expreffive, and corn- 
pad, we muft look out for words as beautiful and comprehen- 
live as can be found. Felton on the Clajficks. 

The curious are looking out , fome for flattery, fome for 
ironies, in that poem; the four folks think they have found 
out fome. Swift tQ p op6 ' 

20. To Look out. To be on the watch. 

Is a man bound to look out fharp to plague himfelf? Collier. 

21. To Look to. To watch; to take care of. 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 
living; and we ought to look to it. Shakefpeare. 

Who knocks fo loud at door ? 

Look to the door there, Francis. Shakef Henry IV. 

Let this fellow be looked to: let fome of my people have a 
fpecial care of him. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Uncleanly fcruples fear not you; look to' t. Shakefp. 

Know the ftate of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. 

Prov. xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the ftate of¬ 
fered conditions to ftrangers that would flay, we had work 
enough to get any of our men to look to our (hip. Bacon. 

If any took fanduary for cafe of treafon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to look to him in fanduary. Bacon. 

The dog’s running away with the flefh, bids the cook look 
better to it another time. L'EJlrange. 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wife concerned; the 
compofer of it muft look to that. Woodward. 

22. To Look to. To behold. 

To Look. v. a. 

1. To feek; to fearch for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 

And feek each where. Spenfer. 

My father is here look'd for every day. 

To pafs affurance of a dower. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye upon. 

Let us look one another in the faces 2 Kings xiv. 8. 

3. To influence by looks. 

Such a fpirit muft be left behind ! 

A fpirit fit to ftart into an empire. 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

4. To Look out. To difeover by fearching. 

Calling my eye upon fo many of the general bills as next 
came to hand, I found encouragement from them to look out 
all the bills I could. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Whoever has fuch treatment when he is a man, will look 
out other company., with whom he can be at eafe. Locke. 

Look, interj. [properly the imperative mood of the verb : it is 
fometimes look ye.] See! lo ! behold! obferve. 

Look , where he comes, and my good man too; he s as 
far from jealoufy as I am from giving him caufe. Shakejp. 

Look you, he muft feem thus to the world : fear not your 
advancement. Shakefpeare. 

Look, when the" world hath feweft barbarous people, but 
fuch as will not marry, except they know means to live, as 
it is almoft everywhere at this day, except Lartary, there is 
no danger of inundations of people. Bacon s tjjay • 

Look 
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tool voul we that pretend to be fubjefl to a condition 
JtLrrve out our own thirty S for at this rate^ cob£ 
may make himfelf a loid. 

Air' Of (he face; mien; cad of the countenance. 

Thou cream-fac’d lown. 

Where ^ot’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt fave the affixed people, but wilj^bnng^down 

hlgh Them gracious heav’n for nobler ends deflgn’d, _ 
Their looks eredled, and their clay refin d. /. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, dif¬ 
grace, and poverty, have frightful looks, able to d ^ co ^ 
moft men. 

2. The a<£l of looking or feeing. 

Then on the croud he call a furious look , 

And wither’d all their ftrength. Dryden. 

When they met they made a furly Hand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d. 

And wiffi’d that ev’ry look might be their lalt. Dryden . 

Lo’oker. n. f [from look."] 

1. One that looks. 

2. Lo'oker on. Spedlator, not agent. 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfh found teftihes angmlh, 

■ into the fair looker on , paftime not paffion enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neceffary than pleafant, both to 
them which undertake it, and for the lookers on. Hooker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna ; 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it o’er-run the flew. Shakefp. MeaJ. for Meafure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaft. 

Yet fatteft thou an idle looker on. Fairfax , b. i. 

The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eye of the looker on ; 
but the Englifti valour lieth about the foldier’s heart: a valour 
of glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bac. 

The people love him ; 

The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar. 

Will talk themfelves to adtion. Denham's Sophy. 

He wifh’d he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have flood a looker on. Addifon's Ovid. 

Looking-glass, n.f. [look and glafs.] Mirror; aglafswhich 
fhews forms reflected. 

Command a mirror hither ftraight, 

That it may Ihew me what a face I have. 

—Go fome of you and fetch a looking-glafs. Shakefpeare . 
There is none fo homely but loves a looking-glafs. South. 
We fhould make no other ufe of our neighbours faults, 
than we do of a looking-glafs to mend our own manners by. 

L'EJlrange . 

The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaft breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nefs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s look- 
mg-glafs. Addifon on Italy. 

Loom. n.f. [from glomus, a bottom of thread, Minjhow. Lome 
is a general name for a tool or inftrument, Junius .] The 
frame in which the weavers work their cloath. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his loom , or by indulg¬ 
ing to any one fort of reproveable difeourfe himfelf, defeat 
all his endeavours againft the reft. Governm. of the Tongue . 

Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
Her twilled threads, the web file ftrung, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. Addifon. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom , 

To weave fhe bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 

To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon.] To appear at fea. Skinner. 
Loom. n.f. A bird. 

A loom is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white fpots on the neck, back, and wings; each fea¬ 
ther marked near the point with two fpots: they breed in 
Farr Ifland. . Grew's Mufceum. 

Loon, n.f [This word, which is now ufed only in Scotland, 
is the Englifh word lown.] A forry fellow ; a fcoundrel; a 
rafeah 

Thou cream-fac’d loon ! 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The falfe loon , who could not work his will 
By open force, employ’d his flatt’ring fkill': 

I hope, my lord, faid he, I not offend; 

Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden . 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the 
Scots call it, a falfe loon of a grandfather, that one mieffit 

t Ar^rf dack ° f a11 trades * Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

‘ LU ^ P : »•/ [from loopen, Dutch, to run.] A double through 
which a firing or lace is drawn; an ornamental double or 
Jnnge. 

I^or any (kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine. 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this, fo curious network, to compare, Sfienfc 
Make rn'* «■« r _ ? J 
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ao hinse> 

MadelffticUs, 0 with liver Icopl Tcu^hUhs 

An old fellow fhall wear this or that fort of_eut h s 

cl oaths with great integrity, while all the ref of the wot d 
are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops. Addijon . 

Lo'oved. adj. [from loop.] Full of holes. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe er you are. 

That ’bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm . 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides. 

Your loop'd and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe. Shakefp . King Lear, 

Lo'ophole. n. f [loop and hole.] 

1. Aperture; hole to give a paffage. 

The Indian herdfman fhunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his; pafturing herds; 

At loopholes cut through thickefl ffiade. Milton s Par. Lojt • 
Ere the blabbing Eaflern fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian fleep. 


From her cabin’d loophole peep. _ Milton * 

Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for aje 

blunderbuffes planted in every loophole , that go off at the 
fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden's Spamfo Friar . 

2. A fhift; an evafion. 

Needlefs, or needful, I not now contend. 

For ftill you have a loophole for a friend. DrydciU 

Lo'opholed. adj. [from loophole.] Full of holes j full of open¬ 
ings, or void fpaces. 

This uneafy loophol'd gaol, 

In which y’ are hamper’d by the fetlock, 

Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock. Hudibras , p. ii» 

Loord. n.f. [1 herd , Dutch ; from lourdant , French ; lurdan , 
Erfe ; a heavy, ftupid, or witlefs fellow* D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant from lorde or lourde , *a village in Gafcoigny, the in¬ 
habitants of which were formerly noted robbers, fay they* 
But dexterity in robbing implies fome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, that, at this day, 
they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Erfe im¬ 
ports fome degree of knavery, but then it is ufed in a ludi¬ 
crous fenfe, as in Englifh, you pretty rogue; though in ge¬ 
neral it denotes reproachful heavinefs, or ftupid lazinefs. 
Spenfer's Scholiaft fays, loord was wont, among the old Bri¬ 
tons, to fignify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that ufurp- 
cd their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread 
than dignity, lurdans , i. e. lord Danes, whofe infolence and 
pride was fo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a 
Briton to be going over a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foot 
upon the fame, he muft return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elfe he muft abide no lefs than prefent death : but be¬ 
ing afterward expelled, the name of lurdane became fo odious 
unto the people whom they had long oppreffed, that, even 
at this day, they ufe for more reproach to call the quartan 
ague the fever lurdane. So far the Schcliaft, but erroneoufly. 
From Spenfer's own words, it fignifies fomething of ftupid 
dulnefs rather than magifterial arrogance. MacbeanJ] A 
drone. 

Siker, thou’s but a lazy loord , 

And rekes much of thy fwinke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer's Pajlorals * 

To Loose, v. a. [leyan, Saxon.] 

1. To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 

The fhoes of his feet I am not worthy to loofe. A&s, 
Canft thou loofe the bands of Orion. Job xxxviii. 31. 

Who is worthy to loofe the feals thereof. Rev. v. 2. 

This is to cut the knot when we cannot loofe it. Burnet, 

2. To relax. 

The joints of his loins were loofed. Dan. v. 6, 

3. To unbind any one bound. 

Loofe and bring him to me. Luke xix. 30. 

He loofed , and fet at liberty, four or five kings of the peo« 
pie of that country, that Berok kept in chains. Abbot. 

4* To free from imprifonment. 

Loofe thofe appointed to death. Pf a l . c ii. 20, 

The captive hafteneth that he may be loofed. ' Ifaiah] 

5. To free from any obligation. 

^ Art thou loofed from a wife, feek not a wife. r Cor. vii, 

6. To free from any thing that (hackles the mind. 

Ay ; there s the man, who, loos'd from lull and pelf 
Lefs to the pretor owes than to himfelf. Dryden's Perfius. 

7* To free from any thing painful. * ^ 

8. T^ g ; h0U art Hed fr0m th y 

When hcav’n was nam’d, they loos'd their hold aaain. 
Then fprung ihe forth, they follow’d her amain. Dry! 
Loose, v. n . To Ot ^ j _ t , ^ 


rr\ j 0 ^ ? y W U IlCl <UAiuin. UV\ 

T dmr V ‘”’ Tofetfail S t0 *>y loofing th</ 




me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove it 3 


’cr, 


Y& lhoi,!d !lave hearkened, and not have Uofid from Crete 

Aftl xxvii. 
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windsback into Import & ’ 7 ^ dnVen b 7 contra 0’ 

Loose, adj. [from the verb.] Raleigh. 

turn and'Xfh" 5 m> ’ W " e ’ 1 W ° u!d 

fharp words, let it lie on my head " S °2f ff tlla " 

Lo ! I fee four men leofe walkin'-- Sh^effeare. 

2. Not faft j not fixed. J S- Dan ’ *5- 

3- Not tight: as, a loofe robe. 8 * rmu ' 

4. Not crouded 3 not clofe. 

With extended wings a hoft might pafs. 

With horfe and chariots, rank’d in loofe array. Mika* 
5; Wanton 3 not chafte. J 7 Mitten. 

Fair Venus Teem’d unto his bed to brin<r 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
I o be the chafteft flower that ay did fpringr 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

I\ow a loofe leman to vile fervice bound. " Fairy Queen 
W hen loofe epiftles violate chafte eyes, ' 

c. N S , le , h ^ confents who filently denies. Dryden’s Ovid. 

6. Not dole 3 not concife 3 lax. 

If an author be loofe and diffufe in his ftile, the tranfiator 
needs only regard the propriety of the language. Felton 

7. V ague 3 indeterminate. 

It is but a loofe thing to fpeak of poflibilities, without the 
particular defigns 3 fo is it to fpeak of lawfulness without the 
particular cafes. Bacon’s holy War, 

it feems unaccountable to be fo exa# in the quantity of 
hquor v/here a fmall error was of little concern, and to be fo 
loofe in the dofes of powerful medicines. Arbuthnot 

8. Not ftridft 3 not rigid. 

Becaufe confidence, and the fear of fwerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent obfervers of circum- 
ftances, the loofe regard whereof is the nurfe of vulgar folly. 

Hooker , b . v. 

9. Unconnected 5 rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a ftrift examination 3 and 
am as much afhamed to put a loofe indigefted. play upon the 
publick, as I fhould be to offer brafs money in a payment. 

Dryden’s Dedication to his Spanifh Friar. 
Vario fpends whole mornings in running over loofe and un¬ 
connected pages, and with frefh curiofity is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas, and yet treafures up but little 
knowledge. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind , p. i, 

10. Lax of body 3 not coftive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to 
ftool regularly : people that are very loofe have feldom ftrong 
thoughts, or ftrong bodies. Locke on Education, 

11. Difengaged3 not enflaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as loofe from thofe plea- 
fures, and be as moderate in the ufe of them, as they can. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

12. Difengaged from obligation. 

Now I ftand 

Loofe of my vow 3 but who knows Cato’s thoughts. Addif. 

13. Free from confinement. 

They did not let prifoners loofe homeward. Jfa. xiv. 17. 

Wifh the wildeft tempefts loofe 5 
That thrown again upon the coaft, 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 

14. Remifs 3 not attentive. 

J5. To break Loose. To gain liberty. 

If to break loofe from the conduCf of reafon, and to want 
that reftraint of examination which keeps us from chufing 
the worfe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free¬ 
men. _ Locke, 

Like two black ftorms on either hand. 

Our Spanifh army and the Indians ftand 3 
This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear. 

Where you, like day, broke loofe from both appear. Dryd, 

. To let Loose. To fet at liberty 3 to fet at large 3 to free 
from ’any reftraint. 

And let the living bird loofe into the open field. Lev. xiv. 7. 
We ourfelves make our fortunes good or bad 3 and when 
God lets loofe a tyrant upon us, or a ficknefs, if we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon 
us. Taylor’s holy Living. 

In addition and divifion, either of fpajce or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated additions or divifions that alone 
remains diftinCt, as will appear to any one who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or divifibility of 
matter. Lvcfo* 
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Loose, n. f. [from the verb ] L ° ch m 

I. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

a YT’, a Y forfake thy cloying {lore 
And all the bufy pageantry ’ 

1 bat wife men fcorn, and fools adore: 

““poo? % &U! a ¥’ and tafte thc P^ures of the 
Lucia, might my big fwoln heart H ° racl ' 

ent afl its griefs, and give a loofe to forrow 
Murcia couid anfwer thee in fio-h s , 

The fiery Pegafus difdains ° ' ‘ Cato, 

rommd £ he rider’s voice, or hear the reins • 

Loosely • adv. [from loo/e. 1 J Ba{on, 

1. Not faft 3 not firmly. 

I thought your love eternal : was it ty’d 

2. Without bandage? ^ “““ ** ? ’ W 

Her golden locks for hafte were loofely filed 
About her ears. v ■ a 

3 . Without union or connection. > *’’’ 

He has eminently, and within himfelf, all degrees of ner- 
feclion that exift loofely and feparately in all lecond beings? 

4. Irregularly. N ° rris ’ s M Jcelhny, 

thlS a S e ’ a bifho P> living loofely, was charred that 
his converfation was not according to the apoflles lives. 

5- Negligently; carelefsly. Camden’ s Remaim, 

We have not loofely through filence permitted things to pafs 
away as in a dream. b Hooker 

? he chiming of fome particular words in the memory' 
and making a noife in the head, feldom happens but when 
the mind is lazy, or very loofely and negligently employ- 

6. Unfolidly 3 meanly 3 without dignity. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely ftudied, as to remember 

7 . Urc e haft]y. C0mP0f,ti0n ’ ^ W ’ t- i! ' 

The ftage how loofely does Aftraea tread, 

Who fairly puts all chara&ers to bed. p 0 p e 

To Lo'osen. v. n. [from loofe.] To part. r * 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extra# it that 
way 3 it being more ready to loofen when pulled in that di- 
redtion than by the nofe. Sharp’s Surgery, 

To Lo'osen. v. a. [from loofe.] 

1. To relax any thing tied. 

2. To make Jefs coherent. 

After a year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the tree good, 
by loofening of the earth, Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, 

3. To feparate a compages. 

She breaks her back, the loofeyf d Tides give way. 

And plunge the Tufcan foldiers in the Tea. Dryden’s JEn, 

4. To free from reftraint. 

It refolves thofe difficulties which the rules beget 3 it loofens 
his hands, and aflifts his underftanding, Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, 

5. To make not coftive. 

Fear loofeneth the belly 3 becaufe the heat retiring towards 
the heart, the guts are relaxed in the fame manner as fear 
alfo caufeth trembling. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory , N°, 41, 

Lo'oseness. n.f. [from loofe.] 
j, State contrary to that of being faft or fixed. 

The caufe of the calling of fkin and fhell fhould feem to 
be the loofenefs of the fkin or fhell, that fticketh not clofe to 
the flefh. Bacons Nat, H[ft, 

2. Latitude 3 criminal levity. 

A general loofenefs of principles and manners hath feized 
on us like a peftilence, that walketh not in darknefs, but 
wafteth at noon-day. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

3. Irregularity 3 negle# of laws. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, both by ftrain- 
ed curtefy and by loofenefs of life, Hayward 

4. Lewdnefs 3 unchaftity. 

Courtly court fie made ftill to his dame. 

Pour’d out in loofenefs on the grafiy ground. 

Both carelefs of his health and of his fame. Pan'/ 

5. Diarrhoea 3 /lux of the belly. 






LOR 

Taking cold moveth loofenefs by contra&ion of the fkin 
and outward parts. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

' In peftilent difeafes, if they cannot be expelled by fweat, 

they fall likewife into loofenefs. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Fat meats, in phlegmatick ftomachs, procure loofenefs and 
hinder retention. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Loosestrife, n.f. yfimachia , Lat.J An herb. 

The leaves are entire, oblong, and produced fometimes 
by pairs, or three or four at each joint of the ftalk: the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which expands in a circular or¬ 
der, and is cut into feveral fegments at the top; the fruit is 
globular, and open at the top, inclofmg many feeds fixed to 
the placenta : it produces large fpikes of fine yellow flowers 
in July, and is preferibed in medicine. Miller. 

To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from laube 9 German, 
a leaf. J 

1. To cut the branches of trees. 

Gentle niece, what ftern ungentle, hands 
Have lopp’d , and hew’d-, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornaments. Shakefp. 

Like to pillars, 

Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir. 

With branches lopp'd in wood, or mountain fell’d. Milt. 

The plants, whofe luxury was topp'd. 

Or age with crutches underprop’d. Cleaveland. 

The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped , is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 

The hook fhe bore, inftead of Cynthia’s fpear. 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 

2 . To cut any thing. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleafe. Howel. 

So long as there’s a head, 

Hither will all the mountain fpirits fly 3 
Lop that but off. Dryden’s Sp. Friar. 

All that denominated it paradife was lopped off by the de¬ 
luge, and that only left which it enjoyed in common'with 
its neighbour countries. Woodward’s Nat. Hift. 

I’in fure in needlefs bonds it poets ties, 

Procruffus like, the ax or wheel applies. 

To lop the mangled fenfe, or ftretch it into flze. Smith. 
Lcp. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is cut from trees. 

Or fiker thy head very tottie is, 

So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs 5 
Now thyfelf hath loft both lop and top. 

As my budding branch thou would’ff crop. Spenfer 

Nor fhould the boughs grow too big, becaufe they eive 
opportunity to the rain to foak into the tree, which will 
quickly caufe it to decay, fo that you muff cut it down or 
elfe both body and lop will be of little value. Mortimer 

2. [Loppa, Swedifh.] A flea. turner. 

Lope. pret. of leap. Obfolete. This is retained in Scotland 
. With that fprang forth a naked fwain, 

With fpotted wings like peacock’s train, 

And laughing lope to a tree. Spenfer’s Paflorals 

Lo pper. n. f [from lop.] One that cuts trees. J ^ 

L riT D *. .^ AMi Co 1Pi a - ted o J as ’ lo PP eyed milk - Ainfworth. 

And thus it is Hill called in Scotland. J 

Loqua'cious. adj. £,loquax , Latin.] 

1. Full of talk 3 full of tongue. 

To whom fad Eve, 

Confefling foon 5 yet not before her judere 
Bold, or loquacious, thus abafh’d reply’d. Mill, Pa Lo/? 

In council fhe gives licence to her tongue, * ^ * 

2. SpeEgf"’ brawlin S’ ever in the vvro ‘'g- Dryden. 

Blind Bj-itifti bards, with volant touch 
rraveil t loquacious firings, vvhofe folumn notes 
i lovoke to harmiefs revels. »; •/■ 

3 - Blabbing; not fecret. Ph,l '? s - 

Loqija'city. n. f. [loquadtus, Latin.] Too much talk 

2- monarch; ruler; governour. 

ir , , Man over man 

He made not lord. 

Of Athens he was lord n „ . , Milton. 

A" 

O er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain 

f ■'*» 

Of f • now 1 was the M 

^yeen o’er^myfelf 0 ”^?^ 61 ^ ° f ^ fervants » 

This houfe thSfr d CVen novv ’ but now S 
Are yours ’mi ] ( ervants 5 and this Lime myfelf 

>ours 5 my lord. Shakefp. MercUt of Venice 
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3, A tyrant; an oppreffive ruler. 

Now being aflembled into one company, rather without a 
lord than at liberty to accomplifh their mifery, they fall to 
divifion. Hayward. 

’Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord -\ike at eafe, with arbitrary pow’r. 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden, 

4. A hufband. 

1 oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope’s Odyffey, 

5. One who is at the head of any bufinefs 3 an over leer. 

Grant harveft lord more by a peny or two. 

To call on his fellows the better to doo. Tujfer’s Hufb, 

6. A nobleman. 

Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord. Shakefpeare, 

7. A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes obje#ed againft him fo clear, as to 

give convincing fatisfa#ion to the major part of .both houfes, 
efpecially that of the lords. King Charles. 

8. A baron. 

9. An honorary title applied to offices 3 as, lord chief juftice, 
lord mayor, and lord chief baron. 

To Lord. v. n. To domineer 3 to rule defpoticaJly. 
Unrighteous lord of love f what law is this. 

That me thou inakeft thus tormented be ? 

T he whiles fhe lordeth in licentious blifs 

Of her free will, fcorning both thee and me. Spenfer . 

I fee them lording it in London ffreets. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe huge tra#s of ground they lorded over begat wealth, 
wealth ufhered in pride. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

They had by this poflefs’d the tow’rs of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they ferve. Milton’s Agt 
I fhould choofe rather to be tumbled into the duff in blood, 
bearing witnefs to any known truth of our lord, than by a 
denial of truths, through blood and perjury, wade to a feep* 
tre, and lord it in a throne. South’s Sermons. 

But if thy paflions lord it in thy breaft. 

Art thou not ffill a flave ? Dryden’s Perfius. 

The valour of one man th’ affixed throne 
Imperial, that once lorded o’er the world, 

Suftain’d. phT 

The civilizers ! the diffurbers fay, ? ^ 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home 
, And lord it where you have no right. Philips’s Briton, 

Lo rdinc. n.f. [from lord.] Lord in contempt or ridicule. 

I’ll queffion you 

Of my lord s tricks, and yours, when you were boys 
y ou w-ere pretty lor dings then ? Shakefp. JVinter’i Take. 

To lor dings proud I tune my lay. 

Who feaft in bower or hall 3 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay. 

That pride will have a fall. 

Lo'rdling. n.f A diminutive lord, 

Traulus, of amphibious breed. 

By the dam from lord ings fprung. 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. o 

Lo'rdliness. n.f. [from lordly.] *WiJU 

1 . Dignity 3 high ftation. 

Thou vouchfafeft here to vifit me. 

Doing the honour of thy lordlinefs 

. 4t -*'• - 

Lo'rdly. adj. [from lord.] 

1. Befiting a lord. 

Lordly fins require lordly effates to fupport them SrutJ, 

2. Proud 3 haughty j imperious 3 infolentV ' 

. , So bad a peer^ 

—As who, my lord f 

--Why, as yourfelf, my lord ? 

Anh hke your lordly, lord proteaorftlp ? Shakefpeare 
c J , , as of a “™on enemy, ^jpeare. 

Ik,mw ded f T’j may now “Operate them, 

p 4 I° ’ ? r< k /orr/ left in their wine. Milt. 4 am 

MorA Y n K he J r . mefla g e more im penous, S ’ 

*•*« »“• 


Swift. 


' j r * u “om rne wood, 

Koars lord, .fierce, and challenges the food /l v 

Lo'rdship. n . f [ from i orll T ^ me rood, Dryden, 

I. Dominion 3 power. 4 

4 tfn ^ bafe get any 

of the A 

ercl h ^tve r r e th a ^° Un an d i° ru!e ^“he Gnnti!^ 

rity upon them v ’ exercife 3 iuthq* 

Mark x, 42 ? 

There 





























































































































































































































































































LOS 

. There is lordfhip of the fee, wherein the mafter doth much 
joy, when he walketh about the line of his own poffeflions. 

IVit ton s Architecture. 
Needs muft the lordfhip there from virtue Hide. Fairfax. 
2. Seigniory; domain. 

How can thofe grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thofe lords which had thofe lands and lordjhips 
given them ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

What lands and^ lordjhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden. 
3* Title of honour ufed to a nobleman not a duke. 

I allure your lordjhips 

The extreme horrour of it almoft turn’d me 
To air, when firft I heard it. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 
I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord- 
Jhip my teftimony of being the beft hufband now living. Dry. 
4. Titulary compellation of judges, and fome other perfons in 
authority and office. 

Lore. n.f. {from laejian, to learn.] Leffon; 4 o&rine; in- 
ftru&ion. 

And, for the modeft lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither fhall I fly ? Fairfax. 

The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfax. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now toft, and turbulent! 

For underftanding rul’d not; and the will 
Heard not her lore ! but in fubje&ion now 
To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

The fubtile fiend his lore 

Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus anfwer’d fmooth. Milt. 

Lo ! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 
Of arts, but thund’ring againft heathen lore. Pope. 

Lore, [leopan, Saxon.] Loft; deftroyed. 

Lo'rel. n.f. [from leopan, Saxon.] An abandoned fcoundrel. 
Obfolete. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorell 
Of heaven to deemen fo : 

How be I am but rude and borrell, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer s Pajlorals . 

To Lo'ricate. v. a. To plate over. 

Nature hath loricated , or plaiftered over, the fides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to flop and entangle 
any infedts that fhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 

Lo rimer. 7 y* n orm j er French.] Bridlecutter. 

Lo'riner. S j 

Lo'riot. n.f. A kind of bird. 

Lorn. prct. pafT. of lopian, Saxon.] Forfakcn; loft. 

Who after that he had fair Una lorn , 

Through light mifdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy fj)ueen. 
To Lose. v. a. [leoyan, Saxon.] 

1. To forfeit by unlucky conteft ; the contrary to win. 

The lighten’d courfers ran ; 

They rufh’d, and won by turns, and lojl the day. Dryden . 

2. To be deprived of. 

He lojl his right hand with a {hot, and, inftead thereof, 
ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolles's FUJI, of the Turks. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal ftrife 
The youth, without a wound, could lofe his life. Dryden. 

3. To fufter deprivation of. 

The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority; 
but roughnefs and pride is the loftng thereof. Ecciuf. x. 21. 
If fait have lojl his favour, wherewith fhall it be falted ? 

Matt. v. 13. 

4. To poflfefs no longer; contrary to keep. 

They have lojl their trade of woollen drapery. Graunt. 

No youth fhall equal hopes of glory give. 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft. 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when lojl. Dryden. 

'We fhould never quite lofe fight of the country, though 
we are foraetimes entertained with a diftant profpecl of it. 

Addifon's EJfay on the Georgicks. 

5. To have any thing gone fo as that it cannot be found, or 

had again. , 

But if to honour lojl ’tis ftill decreed 
For you my bowl fhall flow, my flocks fhall bleed 5 » 

Judge and aflert my right, impartial Jove. Pope s Odyjfey. 
When men are openly abandoned, and lojl to all fhame, 
they have no reafbn to think it hard, if their memory be«- 
proached. I 

6. To bewilder. 

I will go lofe myfelf, _ 

And wander up and down to view the city. Soa 'ejpeare. 
Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to at an 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpreme 1 a e 
and confufed variety to diftradt and lofe it. King ?ar ff* 
When the mind purfues the idea of infinity, it u 
ideas and repetitions of numbers, which are fo many 1 me 
ideas, kept beft by number from running into a confided heap, 
wherein the mind lofes itfelf. 06 e ' 

7 ' ^ How'fhould'you go about to lofe him a wife he loves /with 
fomuchpaflion. ? 


LOT 

8. To kill; to deftroy. 

9. To throw away ; to employ ineffectually. 

He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are 
often lojl upon great men, or at leaft are not all three , 
for flattery. Pote's J ^ 

10. To mils ; to part with, fo as not to recover. ^ 

Thefe fharp encounters, where always many more 

are lojl than are killed or taken prifoners, put fucli a ft nn ! 

Middleton’s march, that he was glad to retire. Clarendln 

1 o Lose. v. n. muon. 

1. Not to win. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too 

„ Who 4 fo and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. SlM 

2. To decline; to fail. w* 

Wifdom in difeourfe with her 
Lofes difcount’nanc’d, and like folly fhews. Milt*** 

Lo'seable. adj. [from lofe.] Subject to privation. 

Confider whether motion, or a propenfity to it, be an in 
herent quality belonging tb atoms in general, and not lofeahi 
by them. ^ 

Lo'sel. «./ [from loyian, to perifh.] A fcoundrel; a forw 
worthlefs fellow. A word now obfolete. 3 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any fheriff, be 
gotten, when they are challenged for any fuch fact. Spenfer. 
A lofei wand’ring by the way, J 

One that to bounty never caft his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer bread. Fairy 3 ueen, b, j| 

And lofels lifted high, where I did lpok, 

I mean to turn the next leaf of the book. Hubberd's Tale 
Be not with work of lofels wit defamed, 

Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. Rubber As Tale, 

By Cambridge a towne I do know, 

Whofe Ioffes by lojfels doth fhew 
More heere then is needful to tell. Tuffer's Hujbandry, 
A grofs hag! 

And, lofei, thou art worthy to be hang’d. 

That wilt not ftay her tongue. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Lo'ser. n. f. [from lofe.] One that is deprived of any thin*; 
one that forfeits any thing ; one that is impaired in his pof* 
feflion or hope; the contrary to winner or gainer. 

With the lofcrs let it fympathize. 

For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. Shakfefp. 
No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent 
in the choice of his company ; and if one of the fpeakers be 
vain, tedious, and trifling, he that hears, and he that an- 
fwers, are equal lofers of their time. Taylor's holy Living, 
Lofers and malecontents, whofe portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to fpeak. South's Sermons. 

It cannot laft, becaufe that a<ft feems to have been car¬ 
ried on rather by the intereft of particular countries, than by 
that of the whole, which muft be a lofer by it. Temple* 
A bull with gilded horns, 

Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 

A fword and helm fhall chear the lofer' s grief. Dryden. 

Loss. n.f. [from lofe.] 

1. Forfeiture ; the contrary to gain. 

The only gain he purchafed was to be capable of lofs and 
detriment for the good of others. Hooker, b. v. 

An evil natured fon is the difhonour of his father that be¬ 
gat him ; and a foolifh daughter is born to his lofs. Ecciuf. 

The statement of price of any Of the landholder’s com¬ 
modities, leffens his income, and is a clear lofs. Locke. 

2. Mifs. 

If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

—No other harm but lofs of fuch a lord. 

_The lofs of fuch a lord includes all harms., Shakefp. 

3. Deprivation. 

а. Deftrudtion. 

Her fellow fhips from far her lofs defery’d; 

But only fhe was funk, and all were fafe befide. Dryden . 
There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifh, with 
the flaughter of above two thoufand of the enemy, with the 
lofs but of one man, though not a few hurt, Bm* 

c. Fault; puzzle. t , 

Not the leaft tranfa&ion of fenfe and motion m man, due 
philofophers are at a lofs to comprehend. South's Serm. 

Reafon is always ftriving, and always at a lofs, while it is 
exercifed about that which is not its proper object. DryAeiu 
A man may ibmetimes be at .a lofs which fide to dole 
with# 1 Baker's Ref., on Learning 

б. Ufclefs application. . . • 

It would be lofs of time to explain any farther our toplo¬ 
ty to the enemy in numbers of men and horfe. 4 F 

Lost, participial adj. [from lofe.] No longer perceptible. 

In feventeen days appear’d your pleafing coal, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours lojl. Pope- 0 J 

Lor, n.f. [hlaut, Gothick; ]>\oz, Saxon; lot, Dutch.] 

I. Fortune; ftate affigned. , . , 

Kala at length concluded my lmg ring lot. 

Dizain me not, although I be not fair, wh „ 
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Who is an heir of many hundred fheep, 

Doth beautv keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. . . Sidney, h. i. 

Our own lot is beft; and by aiming pt what we have net, 
we lofe what we have already. L'Efrange's Fables. 

Prepar’d I ftand ; he was but born tb try 
The lot of man, to fuffer and to die. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. A die, or any thing ufed in determining chances. 

Aaron fhall caft lots upon the two goats; one lot fer the 
| Lord, and the other lot for the fcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8: 

Their talks in equal portions file divides, 

And where unequal; there by lots decides. Dryden's Virg. 
Ulyfles bids his friends to caft lots, to fhew; that he would 
not voluntarily expole them to fo imminent danger. 

Notes on the Odyjfeyi 

3. It feems in Shakefpeare to fignify a lucky or wilhed chance. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 

My name hath touch’d your ears ; it is Menenius. Shakef. 

4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, 
what lot of filks had you at the fale ? 

5. Proportion of taxes : as to pay fcot and lot. 

Lote tree or nettle tree. n. f. [Celtis;] See Lotos. 

The leaves of the lote tree are like thofe of the nettle -; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe* 
containing many Ihort ftamina in the bofom : the fruit, which 
is a roundilh berry, grows Angle in the bofom of its leaves. 
The fruit of this tree is not fo tempting to us, as it was 
to the companions of Ulyfles : the wood is durable, and ufed 
to make pipes for wind inftruments: the root is proper for 
hafts of knives, and was highly efteemed by the Romans for 
its beauty and ufe. Miller. 

LO'TOS. n. f. [Latin.] See Lote. 

The trees around them all their food produce, 

Lotos, the name divine, ne<ftareous juice. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Lo'tion. n. f. [lotio, Latin; lotion, French.] 

A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous li¬ 
quids, ufed to walh any part with; from lavo, to walh. 

In lotions in women’s cafes, he orders two potions ofSelfe- 
bore macerated in two cotylae of water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lottery, n.f. [lottene, Fr. from lot.] A game of chance; 
a lortilege ; diftnbution of prizes by chance; a play in which 
Jots are drawn for prizes. 

Let high-fighted tyranny range on. 

Till each man drop by lottery. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 
The lottery that he hath deviled in thefe three chells of sold, 
hlver, and lead, will never be chofen by any but whom you 
fell rightly love. Shakef. Merchant of Voice. 

the h,7 Wam0U a may b u t0 - be a fo,dier of { °Lne, and 
the beft commanders to have a kind of lottery for their work. 

-p. . . . South's Sermons 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 

Does man, her flave, opprefs, 

Still various and unconftant ftill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife. 

And makes a lottery of life. 

Lo'vage. n.f [ leviflicum, Latin.] 

Iil 7 w° b f ?f n the /l T^„ leaves are cut about their borders 
like thofe of parity j the flower confife, for the moft part 

of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe • 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by two oblon^ mhhnf/ f °I 
feeds, which on one fide ha/e a fo $boSlf 
often ufed in medicine. jfirn lS 

Loud. adj. Miller. 

*• Noify ; ftriking the ear with great force. 

Contending on the Lefbian fhore, 

Uis prowefs Philomelides confels’d. 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the vidtor blefs’d. P ob . 

„ rhe numbers foft and clear, 

Gently fteal upon the ear ; 

Now louder, and yet louder rife, 

*. '***• C«cllia. 

She U loud and Aubborn; her feet abide not in her houfe. 

Lo Wy. adv. [from loud] Prov ’ vii - 1 u 

I. Noifily; fo as to be heard far. 

tit"? tidier that philofopher well blam’d, 

ClI h 0 ° U muIy! nd ^ In ‘ he fCh ° 0lS dedaim ’ d - Venhaut. 

tuthulence; ^ 

^n:,t would not have fallied oVinto compS^TS: 

To L° V E. v . a . |- lupan) Saxon< , South's Sermons. 

'theo^r Withpaffi0 " ate affeaion > as tha ‘ of 


2 . 


Dryden's Horace. 
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Good fllepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love'. 

—It is to be made all of fighs. and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervice; 

It is to be all m.ade of fahtafy, 

All made of palfion, and all made of wifhes; 

All adoration,, duty, and obedience; 

All humblenefs,- all patience, all impatience. 

All purity, all trial, all obfervan'ce. Shakefp. As you like it. 
I could not love I'm find 

One who in love were wife. . . Cowley. 

The jealous man wifhes himfelf a kind of deity to the pdr- 
fon he loves ; he would be the only employment of her 
thoughts. Addifons Sped at or, N . c.' 

2. To regard with the affeeftion of a friend. 

None but his brethren he, and fifters, knew,' 

Whom the kind youth prefer’d to me, 

And much, above myfeJf I lov'd them too. Cowley 
3 - To regard with parental tendernefs. 

He that loveth me fhall be loved of my father, and I will 
love him, and will manifeft myfelf to him. John xiv. 21. 
4. To be pleafed with. 

Fifh ufed to fait water delight more in frefh : we fee that 
falmons and fmclts love to get into rivers, though ao-ainft the 

^■ rean1, . Bacon'i Nat. Hijl. IvT 0 . 703. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry* 

Arts which I toW. 

rie lov d my worthlefs rhimes. Cowley; 

5 ‘ To regard with reverent unwillingnefs tb offend. 

Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deut vi c 
Love. n.f. [from the verb.] ‘ ‘ 

1. The paifion between the lexes. 

Hearken to the birds love-learned fong, 

WtSraaL,... **’• 

I fpund th effect of love in idlenefs. Shakefpeare . 

My tales of love were wont to weary you; 

I know you joy not in a love difeourfe. * Shake fbeare 
What! have I ’fcaped love letters in the holiday-time of 
my beauty, and am I now a fubjeft for them ! Shakefpeare. 

_ I look d upon her with a foldier’s eye, 

I hat lik’d, but had a rougher talk in hand 

Tlrl t0 driV f likin S to the name of Shakefaare 

What need a vermil-tinaur’d lip for that; • 

Lwr-dartmg eyes, or treiTes like the morn. Milton 

_ Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, 

A/Lrlr° Ck treaC l hery ’ en ^ an g’ring life. Milton's Agon. 
mrnre P $ m ° re by the ftren S tb . of charm than 

You know y> are in my pow’r by makhig r ioJ^Dnfi' 

Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, } 

A c!l\T- ,1 nd ‘, c “" born confidence be thine. p cte 

Add tr t b , reaft Which warm ’ d the worid before, ^ 

And thefe love- dartmg eyes muft roll no more. P ahr 

Kmdnefs; good-will; friendfhip. 

gnn on , me > and I will think thou fmU’ft 
And krfs me as thy wife ; mifery’s love, ’ 

O come to me l J oi / r , T 

p .God brought Daniel imo^/r/arSL wl 

The one preach Chrift of contention, but the^'er 


love. 


that ye are my ye 

Tift Tr ri d d h T WC fl,ent tlle "igte, X “'- 3S ’ 

I'll the Ledean ftars, fo fam’d for/ w 

Wonder’d at us from above. ’ ^ , 

Courtlhip. Cowley1 

M 1 to your affiftance do make love^t ^ * % Lear • 

Maikmg the bufmefs from the common eve « , ■ 

The enquiry of truth, which is the low-JZu Shake fP ea f^ 
f/G the knowiedf^e of mifh IL l or vv'ooirt? 


one fex to 


ofit; the knowledge of TX ^ 

hehef of truth, theenjoyhig of ft YfZT ^ ^ a " d thS 
human nature. } & 5 S the f °vereign good of 

4 - Tendernefs ; parental care. Bacon's EJfays, 

5. Liking/ iSa e Iion°t6 h r af/he ’ JJVtcrT^ 

6. Objedt beloved. ’ thB looe of one’s country 

And t ruth in ev her . d 

u s ‘ 


rmons. 


country. 

Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 
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L O V 

"The banifh’d never hopes his love to fee. 

The lover and the love of human kind. 

7. Lewdnefs. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 

o. Unreafonable liking. 

The love to fin makes a man fin againft his own reafon. 

i\/r • . # Taylor s holy living. 

deri in love with their opinions may not only fuppoie 
what is in queftioit, but allege wrong matter of fad. Locke. 

9* ronaiefs; concord. 

Come love and health to all! 

Then I’ll fit down : give me fome wine ; fill full. Shak. 
Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in the 
fpint of meeknefs ? j Cor. iv. 21. 

I'O. Principle of union. 

Love is the great inflrument of nature, the bond and ce¬ 
ment of fociety, the fpirit and fpring of the univerfe : love is 
Fuch an affe&ion as cannot fo properly be faid to be in the 
foul, as the foul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt 
up into one defire. South’s Sermons. 

11. Pidturefque reprefentation of love. 

The lovely babe was born with ev’ry grace: 

Such was his form as painters, when they fhow 
Their utmoft art, on naked loves beftow. Dryden’s Ovicl. 

12. A word of endearment. 

’Tis no difhonour, trufi: me, love, ’tis none; 

I would die for thee. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

13. Due reverence to God. 

1 know that you have not the love of God in you. John. 
Love is of two forts, of friendship and of defire; the one 
betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers ; the one a rational, 
the other a fenfitive love : fo our love of God confifts of two 
parts, as efteeming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 

The love of God makes a man chafte without the labo¬ 
rious arts of faffing, and exterior difciplines; he reaches at 
glory without any other arms but thofe of love. Taylor. 

14. A kind’of thin filk fluff - . Ainf. 

This, leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 

appeared fo full of pores, with fuch a franfparency as that of 
a iieve, a piece of cyprefs, or lovehood. Boyle on Colours . 

Lo've apple. n.f. 

The loveapplehzs a flower confifling of one leaf, which 
expands in a circular order ; the ftyle afterwards becomes a 
roundifh, foft, flefhy fruit, divided into Several cells, which 
contain many flat feeds. Millar. 

Lo'veknot. n.f. [love and knot.] A complicated figure, by 
which affedlion interchanged is figured. 

LoTeletter. n.f. [love and letter.'] Letter of courtfhip. 

The children are educated in the different notions of their 
parents : the Sons follow the father, while the daughters read 
loveletters and romances to their mother. Addifon’s Sped. 

Lo'velily. adv. [from lovely.] Amiably; in fuch a manner 
as to excite love. 

Thou look’ll 

Lovelily dreadful. Otway’s Venice Preferv’d. 

Lo'veliness. n. f. [from lovely .] Amiablenefs; qualities of 
mind or body that excite love. 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good¬ 
will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. Sidney. 

When I approach 

Her lovelinefs, So abfolute She feems. 

That what fhe wills to do, or fay, 

Seems wifeft, virtuoufefl, difcreeteft, befl. Milt. Pa.Lofl. 
If there is Such a native lovelinefs in the fex, as to make 
them victorious when they are in the wrong, how refiftlefs 
is their power when they are on the fide of truth ? Addifon. 

Lo'velorn. adj. [love and lorn .] Forfaken of one’s love. 

The love-lorn nightingale, 

Nightly to thee her fad Song mourneth well. Milton . 

Lo'vely. adj. [from love.] Amiable; exciting love. 

The breaft’of Hecuba, 

When fhe did Suckle He&or, look’d not lovelier 
Than HeCtor’s forehead. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleafant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. 1. 23. 

The flowers which it had prefs’d 
Appeared to my view. 

More frefh and lovely than the reft. 

That in the meadows grew. Den am. 

The Chriftian religion gives us a more lovely character ot 
God than any religion ever did. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

The fair 

With cleanly powder dry their hair; 

And round their lovely breaft and head , 

Frefh flow’rs their mingl’d odours fhed. Prior. 

Lo'vemonger. n.f [love and monger.] One who deals in at- 

Thou art an old love monger, and fpeakeft fkilfully. Shak. 

Lo'ver. n.f. [from love.] 

1. One who is in love. 
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. Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves comm it. 

Let it be never faid, that he whofe breaft 
Is fill’d with love, fhould break a lover’s reft. 

2. A friend ; one who regards with kindnefs. 

Your brother and his lover have embrac’d. 

I tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lover: I have been 
The book of his good a a, whence men have read 
His fame unparallcl’d ha P ly amplified. Shdkefpeare 

3- One who likes any thing. 

To be good and gracious; and a lover of knowledge, are 
amiable things. Burnet’s' Theory of th Earth 

Lo over, n.f [from I’ouvert, French, an opening.} An open- 
mg tor the fmoke to go out at in the roof of a cottage. Stair 
Lo vesecret. n.f. [love zn<I fecret.} Secret betweei? lovers/* 
What danger, Arimant, is this ybu fear ? 

Or what lovefecret which I muft not hear. : Dryden’s Aur 
Lo'vesick. adj. [love and ftck.] Difordered with-love; lan- 
guifhing with amorous - defire. 

See, on the fhoar inhabits purple fpring. 

Where nightingales- their lovefick ditty ling. Dryden. 

To the dear miftrefs of my lovtfick mind. 

Her fwain a pretty prefent has deiign’d. Dryden’s Virg. 

Of the reliefs to eafe a lovefick mind, 

Flavia prefcribes defpair. Granville. 

Lo'vesome. adj. [from love.] Lovely. A word not ufed. 
Nothing hew can fpring. 

Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear. 

Or beautiful or lovefome can appear. Dryden’s Lucretius. 
Lo'vesong. n.f [love znd fong.] Song- expreflirig love. 

Poor Romeo is already dead ! 

Stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye, 

Run through the ear with a lovefong. ' Shakefpeare. 

Lovefong weeds and fatyfick thorns hre grown. 

Where feeds of better arts were early fown. Donne.. 
Lo'VEStJiT. n.f. [love zndfuit.] Courtfhip. 

His lovefuit hzftv been to me 


As fearful as a fiege. 


Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline f 


O Jf - 

Lo'vetale. n.f. [love ahd tale.}' Narrative' - of love. 

The lovetale 

Infected Sion’s daughters* with dike*heat; 

Whofe wanton paflionsrin the' facr'ed porch 

Ezekiel faw. ‘ Milton ’Y Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

Cato’s a proper perfon to * etttRift 
A lovetale with. ‘ Addifon’s Cato . 

Lo'vethought. n. f. [love 1 and thoughf.} Amorousfancy. 
Away to fweet beds-of flowers, 

Lovethoughts lie rich When canopied with bowers. Shahefp. 
Lo'vetoy. n.f. [love and toy.} Small pre.fents given by lovers. 
Has this amorous gentleman- prefented hrmfelf With'any 
love toys, fuch as gold fnuff-boxes. Arbuth. and Pope’s Ma. Sc. 
Lo'vetrick. n.f [love and trick. ] Art of-expitfling love. 
Other difports than dancing jollities ; 

Other lovetricks thanglancing with the-eyes. Donne. 

Lough, n.f [loch, Irifh,- a lake.J - A lake; a large inland 
ftanding water. 

A people near the northern pole that won. 

Whom Ireland fent from laugher mid forefts-hore, ( 

Divided far by fea frorri Europe’s Chore. 

Lough Nefs never freezes. 

LoVing. participial adj. [from love.] 

1. Kind; affedlionate. 

So loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav’n 
To vifit her face too roughly. Shakcfp. Hnmkt. 

This earl was of great courage, and for this caufe much 
loved of his foldiers, to whom he was no lefts loving again. 

Hayward. 

2 . Exprefling kindnefs. 

The king took her in his arms till* fhe * came to herieJt, 

and comforted her with- loving words. Rjh. xv- 

— *• -AMcnp- 


' Fairfax. 
" Phil.Tranf. 


Tefidernefs ; favour; mercy. 


Lo' 


Lo'vingkindness 

tural word. . ■ * ■ 

Remember,' O Lord, • thy tender mercies, znd fhy loving- 

kindnejjes.' Pf t™lZ 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to 
feblion of our underftanding, requiring us to coniider mm 
only.under the amiable attributes of goodnefs a ™ lovitig- 
kindnefs, and to adore him as our friend and patron. oge> . 
/vingly. adv. [from loving .] Affectionately; Wit 

ne The new king, having no lefs lovingly performed all «tt- 
ties to him dead than alive, -purfued on the flege o 1 

natural brother, as much for the revenge of his father, 

for the eflablifhing of his own quiet. JLJ&d and 

It is no great matter to live lovingly vntb goo - 
meek perfons ; but he that can do fo with the' froward and 
perverfe, he only hath true charity. _ 

yviNGNE.ss, n.J. [from .’living-] Kind nefs, 

"Carrying 


Lo‘ 




Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good- 

will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. . f ^ dncy ’ ^ 2 * 

LOUIS D’OR, n.f. [French;] A golden coin of ft lance, va¬ 
lued at about feventeen Shillings. x f 

If he is deiired to change a louts cl’or, he muft confider ot 

Spedator, N \ 305. 

To^Lounge. v. n. [kinderen^ Dutch.] To idle; to live 

lazily. r ,, 

LoTnger. n.f [from lounge.] An id er. ■. 

Lourge. n. f [longuno, Latin.] A tall gangrel. Ainf 

LOUSE, n.f plural lice. [lu r , Saxon; luys, Dutch.] A fmall 
animal, of which different fpecies live on the bodies of men, 
beafts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 

There •. /ere lice upon man and beaft. Exod. vm. 10. 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. Mi’toti . 

It is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impudence to 
affirm, that the firft men might proceed out of the tumours 
of leaves of trees, as maggots and flies are fuppofed to do 
now, or might grow upon trees ; or perhaps might be the 
lice of fome prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinCl. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the Ikip of 
a loufe. Swift-. 

To Louse, v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the fun- 
flftine, they that have been but awhile in Ireland can well 
witriefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You fat and lous’d him all the fun-fhine day. Swift. 
Luusewort. n.f. The name of a plant; called alfo rattle 
and cock’s-comb. 

There are four different kinds of this plant, which grow 
wild, and in fome low meadows are veryitroublefome; efpe- 
cially one fort with yellow flowers, which rifes to be a foot 
high or more, and is often in fuch plenty as to be the moft 
predominant plant; but it is very bad food for cattle. Miller . 
Lo usily; adv. [from loufe.] In a paltry, mean, and’fcurvy way; 
Lo'usiness. n.f. [from loufy.] The ftate of abounding with 
lice. 

Lo'usy. adj. [from loufe.] 

1. Swarming with lice ; over-run with lice. 

Let him be daub’d with' lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden’s Juv . 

Sweetbriar and goofeberry are only 'loufy in dry times, or 
very hot places. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil. 

I pray you now remembrance on the 'loufy knave'mine hoft. 

A loufy knave, to have his gibes' and his mockeries. Sfoakefp. 
Lout, n.f [lode, old Dutch. Mr .Lye.] A mean aukward 
fellow; a bumpkin; a clown.. 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth'difdain, that the truft of 
! her virtue is repofed in fuch a lout’s hands, had yet, to fhew 
an obedience, taken on fliepherdifti apparel. 

This loivt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods. 

I have need of "fuch a youth, 

That can with fome diferetion do my bufinefs ; 

F or ’tis no truft in g to yon fool i fli lout. ' Shakefpeare. 

Thus wail’d' the louts in melancholy ftrain. Gay’s Pali. 
To Lout. v. n. [jjlutan, to bend,- Saxon.] To pay obeifance ; 
to bend ; to bow ; to ftoop. Obfole'te. It was ufed in a 
good fenfe. In Scotland they fay, a fellow with lowtan or 
luttan flioulders ; that is, • one who bends forwards- his 
fhoulders or back. 

He fair the knight faluted, lout mg low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. Du. 
Under the fand-bag he was feen, * 

Louting low, like a for’fter green. Ben; Johnfon’s Underw. 

The palmer, grey with age, with count’nance lowting low 
His head ev’n to the earth before the king did bow. Drayton. 
IoLowt. v; a. This word feems in Shakefpeare to fwnifv* 
to overpower. & ' 9 

I am lowted by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakefb. Henrv VI 
Lo utish. adj. [from lout.] Clownifh ; bumpkinly. 

This loutijh clown is fuch, that you never faw fo ill-fa¬ 
voured a vifar; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the de¬ 
gree of ridiculous. 

Lo urishly. adv. [from lout.] With the 
with the gait of a bumpkin. 

Low. adj. 

1 • Not high. 

2. Not riling far upwards. 

It became a Ipreading vine of low ftature. 

3 - elevated in fituation. 

O mighty Caefar ! do’ft thou lye fo low ? 

Are all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils. 

Shrunk to this little meafure ? Shakcfp. Julius Cafar 

, ™fr r 1S Wa(h . ed awa r from them is car «ed down 
brought back"" Sr ° ’ mt r ^ and 110t bing i s 

0 k ' Burnet s Theory of tbs Earth. 


Sidney. 

Shakcfp. 


air of a 


Sidney. 
clown ; 


Ezek. xvii. 6. 
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4. Defending far downwards ; deep. j 

5. Not deep ; not fwelling high ; Ihalloiv ; ufed 

As two men were walking by the fea-fide 


ufed of water. 

at low water. 


iUl y xvyy-x ***&*** ^ 

As two men were walking by me lea-nuc ^ 

they faw an oyfter, and they both pointed at it together. 

J L’Ejtrang, 

It is low ebb fure with his accufer, when fuch peccadillo 


are put in to fvveli the charge. 


Atterbury, 


MA « Jg --- U 

6. Not of high price ; as, corn is low. 

j. Not loud ; not noify. 

As when in open air we blow, 

The breath, though ftrain’d, founds flat and low: 

But if a trumpet take the blaft, 

It lifts it high, and makes it laft. Waller < 

The theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the very deep 
of the ftage, the lowejl found may be heard diftinflly to the 
fartheft part of the audience ; and yet, if you raiib your voice 
as high as you pleafe, there is nothing like an echo to caufe 
confulion. Addifon on Italy . 

8. In latitudes near to the line. 

They take their courfe either high to the north, or low to 
the fouth. Abbot’s Defeript. of the World i 

9. Not rifing to fo great a fum as fome other accumulation of 
particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in ftixteeri or feventeen hundred 
years time, taking the lower chronology, that the earth had 
then flood, mankind fhould be propagated no farther than 
Judaea. Burnet’s Theory 6 f the Earth 

Late in time : as* the lower empire. 


10. 

11. 


Shakefpeare 

Dryden 


nor 


-- —- j 

Dejedted; deprefled. 

To be worft; 

The lowejl, moft dejedled, thing of fortune. 

Stands flill in efperance. 

His fpirits are fo low his voice is drown’d. 

He hears as from afar, or in a fwoon. 

Like the deaf murmur of a diftant found. 

Though he before had gall and rage. 

Which death or conqueft muft aflvvage ; 

He grows difpirited and low , 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the foe. 

12. Impotent; fubdued. 

To keep them all quiet, he muft keep them in greati 

awe and lefs fplendor; which power he will ufe to keep thei 
as low as he pleafes, and at no more coft than makes for h 
own pleafure. Graunt’s Bills of Mortalit 

13. Not elevated in rank or ftation ; abjedl. 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakef 
Try in men of low and mean education, who have nev< 
elevated their thoughts above the fpade. Lock 

14. Difhonourable; betokening meannefs of mind; as ,D 
tricks. 

I S' Not fublime; not exalted in thought or didlion. . 

He has not fo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, bu 1 
at the fame time, has not fo many thoughts that are^fublim 
and noble. Addifon’s Spedator, N°. 27c 

In comparifon of thefe divine writers, the ndbleft wits ^ 
^the heathen world are low and dull. Felton on the Glaffick 

16. Reduced ; in poor circumftances ; as, l am lot c/in the work 

How. adv. 

1. Not aloft; not at a high price; meanly: it is chiefly ufe 
in compofition. J 

Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 

The confident and over-lufty French : 

Dofthe low -rated Englifh play at dice ? Shakcfp. jHen V 
I his is the prettieft low-born lafs, that ever 
Ran the.greenford ; nothing fhe does or feems, 

But fmacks of fomething greater than herfelf. 

Too noble for this place. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tali 
I here under Ebon fhades and low- brow’d rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, ’ 

In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. Milt** 

. u , My eyes no objea met 

But Aw-hung clouds, that dipt themfelves in rain, 
o fhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryder, 

No luxury found room 

In Aw-rooft houffis, and bare walls of lome. Dryden 
Vaft yellow offsprings are the German’s pride ; ^ 

But hotter climates narrower frames obtain. 

And low -built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech 

my lodge “ tv 

We wand’rmg go through dreary waftesj W “ 

Where round fome mould’ring tow’r pale iw cree n s 
And Wbrow d rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps ’Pot* 
^Corruption, like a general flood,* P " P °^ 

Shall deluge all; and ay’rice creeping on, 

Sptead like a /^tu-born mill and Kin. .k r „ 

2- In times near our own. ’ b ‘ 0t the fun ‘ P °V- 

In that part of the world which was firft a 

as low down as Ahnhnm’e 1 hrlt “^habited, even 

flocks and iVds ’ the y wa » d ^ed with their 

3, With a deprefiion of the voice. Locke. 

Lucia, fpeak lm, he is retir’d to reft. Addifon’; Vat*. 

4 . In 



















































































































































































































































































































LOW 

4 . In a ftate of fubjeaion. 

thoroughly fubjeaecT* they aft ? n ?/° loW brou g h L and 
ftrongg acrain J ’ 7 dftCrwards lifted up themfelves fo 

S e r W ]j d a [ s bn y when he h as grafs ? or loweth the 


/ Sf,. !n ; re( i«aof 


ox over his fodder ? 


JW vi. 5. 


AnVmh/a ;° f Ar S os > who > with frantick cries, 

A P ! m i ta d Inumgs, fill’d the Ikies. Rofcommon 

Fa.r Io grac’d his Ihield, but Io now, 7 

ith horns exalted Hands, and feems to low. Dryden 
Had he been born fome fimple Ibepherd’s heir, ° 
f J he lowmg -herd, or fleecy Iheep his care. »„•„ 

SKf Jaia s& “rg 

fcSrtH, ju ays 

Lowe. «.yT 

/«*, comes from the Saxon jfleap, a hill heaD or 
banow ; and fo the Gothick hlaiw is a monument o/bar- 

To Lo'wer. [from 

I . To bring low ; to bring down by way of fubmiflion. 

As our high vefiels pafs their wat ry way, 

■L'et all the naval world due homage pay • 

Wtth hafty reverence their top-honours lower, 

Uonfeffing the afferted power. Prior - 

_ The fuppliant nations 

JBow to its enfigns, and with lower'd fails 
Confcfs the ocean’s queen. Smith's Phadrus and Hippolytus. 
2. 1 o fuffer to fink down. r J 

When the water of rivers iffues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it fuch par¬ 
ticles of loofe matter as it met with in its palTage through the 
Lone, and it fuftams thofe particles till its motion begins to 
remit, when by degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall. 

„ ~ ~ t , „ 4 , Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

o’ 10 lelien ; to make leis in price or value. 

The kingdom will Iofe by this lowering of intereft, if it 
makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to lower their 
mtereft. Child on Trade. 

I o Lower, v. n. To grow lefs; to fall; to fink. 

The prefent pieafure, 

By revolution loiv'ring , does become 
_ The oppofite of itfelf. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1 o Lo wer. v. n. [It is doubtful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word: if it was originally applied to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Iky, it is no more than to grow low, as the 
Iky feems to do in dark weather: if it was firft ufed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from the Dutch loeren, to 
look a/kance.] 

*• To appear dark, ftormy, and gloomy; to be clouded. 

Nov/ is the winter of our difcontent 
Made glorious Summer by this fon of York ; 

And all the clouds that lower'd upon our houfe. 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The low'ring fpring, with la villi rain, 

Beats down the /lender Hem and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When the heavens are filed with clouds, and all nature 
wears a lowering countenance, I withdraw myfelf from thefe 
uncomfortable feenes. Addifon's Speftator , N°. 83. 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning low'rs , 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon's Cato. 

If on Swithin’s feaft the welkin lours , 

And ev’ry penthoufe ftreams with hafty fhow’rs, 

Twice twenty days /hall clouds their fleeces drain. Gay. 

2 . To frown ; to pout; to look fullen. 

There was Diana when Actaeon faw her, and one of her 
fool i/ll-nymphs, who weeping, and withal lowering, one might 
fee the workman meant to fet forth tears of anger. Sidney. 

He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 

But fullen difcontent fat low'ring on her face ; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone /lie fpoke. Dryden. 

Lo'wer. n.f [from the verb.] 
j. Cloudinefs ; gloominefs. 

2. Clolidinefs of look. 

Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without fo mighty 
a lower as that face could yield. Sidney , b. ii. 

Lo'werINGLY. adv. [from lower.] With cloudinefs ; gloomily. 
Lo'wer most. adj. [from low , lower , and mojl. ] Lowed. 

Plants have their feminal parts uppermoft, living creatures 
have them loveermojl. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

It will alfo happen, that the fame part of the pipe which 
was now lowermojl, will prefently become higher, fo that 
the water does afeend by defeending; afeending in compa- 


in 


"ydett. 


L O VV 

rifon to the whole inftrumerit and A~c j- 
its feveral parts. ’ ana dcfce ” d " 

Lo'wland. n.f [low and land 1 Tl,o ^ s Ucedalu. 
refpea of neighbouring hills “ W 1 

What a devil’s he ? 

His errand was to draw the lowland damns 
And noifome vapours, from the fogg y 7 ens 
Then breathe the baleful flench , 

No nat’ral caufe /he found fmm brook Dr > d ' 

Or marlhy lowlands, to produce the ° gS> n 

Lo'vvlilv. adv. [from lowll ° SS ’ D 0 

1. Humbly; without pride. 

2. Meanly; without dignity. 

Lo'wliness. n.f. [f rom ^ 

I. Humility; freedom from pride. 

Lowlmefs is young ambition’s ladder; 

reto the dimber upwird turns his face. SUefcvi. 
A . . rhe king-becoming graces, jF 

BoZJ Ce ’ T‘ ty ' fiabllnefs,’ 

ilojnty, periev ranee, mercy, lowlinefs, 

Devonon, patience, courage) fortl J,’. 

I ha\e no reh/h of them. Rhnicfr. > n* 

^ ubakefpeare s Macbeth. 

With lawlimfs majefiick, from her feat. 

And grace, that won who faw to wifi, her (lay 

If with a true Chrifiian 

fervency of foul, we perform them, We fliall find that the. 
will turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike J Y 
parations in which we truft. ■ >. e re " 

2. Meannefs; want of dignity; abject depre/Hon. 

contlnued In that lowlinefs until the time that the di¬ 
ion between the two hou/es ot Lancafter and York arofe. 

'Ti ; V r r' spenfer's State of Ireland 

The Inuhnefi of my fortune has not yet brought me to" 
flatter vice; and ,t ,s my duty to give teftimony to virt”! 

Lo'wlv. adj. [from low.} U Auren ^‘- 

1. Humble; meek; mild. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and f^ly m heart. Afc//.xi. 2 n. 

He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad: we 
of our parts faluted him in a very lowly and.fubmiffive man¬ 
ner, as looking that from him we Ihould receive fcntence of 

‘ C Vf • ■ u on Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

With cries they fill’d the holy fane; 

Then thus with lowly voice Ilioneus began. Dryden 
The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he charges even 
his angels with folly; with ho w lowly a reverence mufl we 
bow down our fouls before fo excellent a being, and adore a 
nature, fo much fuperior to our own. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . Mean ; wanting dignity; not great. 

For from the natal hour diftin&ive names, 

One common right the great and low'y claims. Pofie. 

3. Not lofty ; not fublime. 

For all who read, and reading not difdain, 

Thefe rural poems, and their lowly flrain, 

The name of Varus oft inferib’d /hall fee. Dryd. Silenus. 
Lo'wly. adv. [from low.] 

1. Not highly; meanly; without grandeur ; without (Lenity. 

I will /hew myfelf highly fed, and lowly taught; I know 
my bufinefs is but to the court. Sbakefpearc. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Humbly; meekly; modeftly. 

Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what pafles there; be lowly wife : 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. Mi’ton. 
Another crowd 

Preferr’d the fame requeft, and lowly bow’d. Poje. 

Lowm. n.f [Hun, Iri/h; hen, Dutch, a flupid drone.] A 
fcoundrel; a rafeal. 

King Stephen was a worthy peer. 

His breeches coft him but a crown, 

He thought them fixpence.all too dear, 

And therefore call’d the taylor lozvn. Shakefpeare, 

Lo'wness. n.f [from low. 

1 . Abfence of height; fmall diftance from the ground. 

They know 

By th’ height, the lownefs , or the mean, if dearth. 

Or foizon follow. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The lownefs of the bough where the fruit comeih, maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better; for you lhall even fee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greatefl fruits towards the bot¬ 
tom. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 432. 

I11 our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch 
makes it rife in height, the lownefs often opens it in breadtn. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2 . Meanne/s of condition, whether mental or external. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs , but his unkind daughter. Shakc/peen e. 

^ Now 





LOZ 

Now I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties. 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefpkare. 

■7. Want of rank; want of dignity. 

* The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to imply 
a certain meannefs of mind, as well as lownefs of condition. 

South’s Sermons. 

4. Want of fublimity ; contrary to loftinefs. 

A tranfeendent height, as lownefs me, 

Makes her not fee, or not /how. _ Donne. 

His flyle is accommodated to his fuhjeft, either high or 
low ; if his fault be too much lownefs , that of Perfius is the 
hardnefs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

5. Submiffivenefs. 

The people were in fuch lownefs of obedience as fubjecls 
were like to yield, who had lived almoft four-and-twenty 
years under fo politick a king as his father. Bacon. 

6. Depreffion ; deje&ion. 

Hence proceeded that poverty and lownefs of fpirit to which 
a kingdom may be fumed!, as well as a particular perfon. 

Swift. 

Lowtho'ughted. adj. [low and thought.] Having the thoughts 
with-held from fublime or heavenly meditations; mean of 
fentiment; narrow mindednefs. 

Above the fmoak and Air of this dim fpot. 

Which men call earth, and with lozuthoughted care, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverilh being Milton. 

O grace ferene ! Oh virtue heav’nly fair ! 

Divine oblation of lowthoughted care ! 

Fre/h blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky. 

And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 

Lowspirited. adj. [low and fpirit.] Dejedled ; deprefled ; not 
lively; not vivacious; not fpritely. 

Severity carried to the higheft pitch breaks the mind ; and 
then, in the place of a diforderly young fellow, you have a 
lowfpiritcd moped creature. Locke. 

Loxodromick. n. f [A cfco; and fyoy.o; ; loxodromus, Lat.J 
Loxcdromick is the art of oblique failing by the rhomb, 
which always makes an equal angle with every meridian; 
that .is, when you fail neither diredtly under the equator, nor 
under one and the fame meridian, but acrofs them : hence 
the table of rhumbs, or the tranfverfe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 
practically find his courfe, diftance, latitude, or longitude, 
is called loxodromick. Harris 

LO'YAL. adj. [loyal, Fr.J 

1. Obedient; true to the prince. 

Of Glofter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. Shakefp. 
The regard of duty in that moft loyal nation overcame di 


other difficulties. 

^ Loyal fubjeifts often feize their prince, 

1 et mean his facred perfon not the leaft offence. 
2. Faithful in love ; true to a lady, or lover. 

Hail wedded love ! by thee 
Founded in reafon loyal, juft, and pure. 

T here Laodamia with Evadne moves. 
Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. 


Knolles. 

Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden's An. 


One who profefles uncommon 


Lo'yalist. ’ f [from loyal] 
adherence to his kino-. 

, rj : he c t dar ’ h Y th ^ inftigation of the loyalijls, fell out with 
tee homebians. /Wr Vocal Fore/l. 

Lo \ all\. adv. [from loyal. J With fidelity; with true adhe¬ 
rence to a king. 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores. 

And htter pomp, to hail my native fhores ; 
i hen by my realms due homage would be paid, 

T „vT WCa * h ? k' n 8 s ^ loyally obey’d. p 0 i,c’s OcMty. 

k°i?- ALrY * n ' /* [ loiaulte, french.] * F 

1. firm and faithful adherence to a prince. 

Though loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Uur faith meer tolly ; yet he that can endure 
1 o follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 

J oes conquer Fim that did his mafter conquer. Shake ft 

- o day /halt thou behold a fubjedt die ^* 

■or truth for duty, and for Icyalty. Shakefp. Rich. m . 
r\r Commiffions flaw d the heart 
tt f loyalties. Shakcfpeare's Hcnrv VTTT 

He had never had any veneration for the court but l 

JOky t0 the ki "S Abd h Vf W bf e Tf rCd - 'Cldfendl 

tt n . Abdiel faithful found 

Ln/haken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. 

His loyalty he kept. „ 

\ Fldelit y ^ a lady, or lover. Milton. 

fTrhomb.”’^ ^ CngC ’ French ’] Of unknown etymology. 


vo ne neiu ui cucwcu m uivut.. -- — 

3. A cake of preferved fruit: both thele are fo denominated 
from the original form, which was rhomboidal. 

Lp. a contraction for lordfkip. 

Lu'bbard. n.f. [from lubber.] A lazy fturdv fellow. 

Yet their wine and their victuals thofe curmudgeon lub- 
bards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

LU'BBER. n. f. [of this word the beft derivation feems to be 
from lubbed, laid by Junius to fignify in Dani/h fat.] A ftur- 
dy drone; an idle, fat, bulky lofeJ; a booby. 

For tempeft and /howers deceiveth a many. 

And ling’ring lubbers loofe many a penie. Tuffcr's Hufb. 

Thefe chafe the fmaller /hoals of fifh from the main /ta 
into the havens, leaping up and down, puffing like a fat 
lubber out of breath. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the /boulder. 

As if his feet were on brave Iieftor’s breaft. 

And great Troy fhrinking. Shakefp. Trail, and CrcJJida. 

A ii L1 « h,Lh y>/t/« fL/Mi rn liim f/\ 1\<» SljClfecJjp* 


L U B 

be held or chewed in the mouth till melted or wafted. 


■™Ittw«n1oo e few to P ° n reaan§ 1 U,ar fqUarcs > as a 

t « 


tt. ——.1 the 

- W is a form of a medicine madf 


Milton • 

Diyden. 

Congreve. 


A notable lubber thou reporteft him to be. 

Tell how the drudging goblin fweat; 

His ftiadowy flail hath thre/h’d the com. 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fend. 

Venetians do not more uncouth!^ tide, 

Than did your lubber ftate mankind beftride. 

How can you name that fuperannuated lubber ? 

Lu'bberly. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy and bulky. 

I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and /he’s a 
great lubberly boy. Shakefp care. 

Lu'bberly. adv. Auk ward ly; clumfily. 

Merry andrew on the low rope copies lubberly the fame 
tricks which his mafter is fo dexteroufly performing on the 
hi©* 1 - Dryden's Dedication. 

Lu. n. f A game at cards. 

Ev’n mighty pam who kings and queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fio-hts of lu. 

~r _ _ O 


—— *1 ui iinw in Luc ii^uls ui m. Pope. 

To Lu'bricate. v.a. [from lubricus,^Lzt.] To make fmooth 
or flippery; to fmoothe. 

There are aliments which, be/ides this lubricating quality, 
/Emulate in a fmall degree. Arbuthnot on A ments. 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the fapo- 
naceous remedies, fome of which lubricate , and others both 
lubricate and /Emulate. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Lu'bricitate. v. n. [from lubricus , Latin.] To fmooth* 
to make flippery. 3 

Lubri'city. n.f. [lubricus, Latin; lubricite , French.] 

1. Shpperinefs; fmoothnefs of furface. 

2. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 

Loth the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; the-mu¬ 
cilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves 
the mucilage from mfpiffation. R ay on Creation 

3. Uncertainty ; Jhpperinefs ; inftability. • 

The manifold impoffibilities and lubricities of matter can¬ 
not have the fame conveniences in any modification. More 

He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted 
them not out ol the charge of univerfal vanity . and yefthe 
politician .s not difeouraged at the inconftancy of human af! 
fairs, and the Mr,city of his fubjea. Glanville’s Apololy. 

. A oftranquilhty is never to be attained, but bvkeeu 
mg perpetually m our thoughts the certainty of deadr and 
the lubricity ot fortune. ? ’ , , 

4. Wantonnefs ; lewdnrf,. L EJl ™’Z e s FM “’ 

mrd ttlfZfNkA 
LZAcAaWuM ST a “ t0 ^ aV ° ided - ^ 

1 . Slippery; fmooth on the furface. 

r\ C nr., A throno- 

r ftiort thick fobs, whofe tbund’ring volleys float 

And roul themfelves over her lubrick Throat, 

In panting murmurs. n 

2. Uncertain; unfteady. ^njhaw. 

toftiH hoi fcltwed 0 L S the h gu£ eP of a f: d 

2. Wanton ; lewd, [lubrlque, French.] tV ° Um ‘ 

Why were we hurry’d down 

I his lubrick and adulterate ag-e • 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
f I encreafe the /teaming ordures of thp fl-orv . 

Lu BRrcous. ad j' [/ubricus, Latin. I the fta g«- Dryaen. 

1. Slippery; fmooth. J 

The parts of water being voluble ^ • 

fine, ,t eafily infinuates itfelf into the hk ""/ ” WeU as 
and by that means introduces into them ,4,^ ° f ve S etables > 
along with it. 0 them tne matter it bears 

2. Uncertain. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

The judgment being thp 

With lubricous opinions inftead o 1 mg 1 power ’ lt be Lored 

peremptorily refolved in them tlVnrlVf 011061 lT d !.' rUthS ’ aRd 
gular as the conceptions ’ hw P raaice wdl be as irre- 
T* Glanville’s Seep. 

Lu'bri. 
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LUC 

lh^>thingJ*° N Uuh ' icUS ini ^ Lat!,i; J Theaaof 
A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunaion and lubrifi- 

cation of the heads of the bones ; an oily one, furniftied by 
the marrow; a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules 

f llT m th£ artlCU ‘“ ** on Creation. 

LuBRiFA criON. n.f. [lubricus and facio, Latin.] The aft of 
lubricating or fmoothing. 

The caufe is lubrifattion and relaxation, as in medicines 

; emoIlie «t; fuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon; 

Luce. ~ r r ' 



Milton; 


Milton . 


day-ftar fiiould not brighter rife. 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Benj. Johnfoh . 

A fpot like which perhaps 
Aftronomer in the fun’s lucent orb, 

Through his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. 

LU CID, n.j. [ lucidus , Latin $ lucide , French.] 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military ve& of purple flaw’d; 

Livelier than Meliboean; 

It contracts it, preferving the eye from being injured by 
too vehement and lucid an object, and again dilates it for the 
apprehending Objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 

If at the f£me time a piece of white paper, or a white 
cloth, or the end of one’s finger; be held at the diftance of 
about a quarter of an inch, 6r half an inch, from that part 
of tne glafs where it is molt in motion, the eledlrick vapour 
which is excited by the fri&ion of the glafs again!! the hand 
will, by dafhing againft the white paper, cloth, or fingef, 
bo put into fuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 
v^hrte paper,' cloth,- or Anger, appear lucid like a glow-worm. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The pearly fhell its lucid globe unfold. 

And Phoebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. Pope. 

2. Pellucid ; ttartfparent. 

On tfie fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid ftreams. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
On the tranfparent fide of a globe, half filver and half of 
i tranfparent metal, we faw certain ftrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we Could touch them, till we found our 
fingers flopped by that lucid fubfiiince: Gulliver's Trav. 

Bright with the radiance of intellect; not darkened with 
madnefs. 

The long difTentions of the two houfes, which, although 
they had had lucid intervals arid happy paufes, yet they did 
ever hang over the kingdom; feady to break forth. Bacon . 

Some beams of wit on other fouls may fall; 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shad Well’s genuine night admits no ray. 

His riling fogs prevail upon the day. Drydcn. 

I believed him in a lucid interval, and defired he would 
pleafe to let me fee his book. Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may, for a feafon,- 
cclipfe this native light of the foul; but can never fo wholly 
fmuther and extinguifh it, but that, at fome lucid intervals, 
it will recover itfelf again,* and fhine forth to the conviction 

. of their confcierice. Bentley's Sermons. 

LucTdity. n.f. [from lucid;] Spleridor; brightnefs. Dip. 

Luci'ferous. ailj. [ liicifer , Latin.] Giving light; affording 
means of difeovery. . . 

The experiment is in itfelf not ignoble, and lucifetous 
enough, as fife wing a new way to produce a volatile fait. 

& Boyle. 

tuci'FiCK. adj. [lux and facio, Latin.] Making light; pro¬ 
ducing light. _ . ■ . 

When made to converge,- arid fo mixed together; though 
their lucifick motion be continued,- yet by interfering, that 
equal motion, which is the colorifick, is interrupted. Grew. 

.Luck. n.f. [geluck , Dutch.] 

1. Chance; accident; fortune; hap ; cafual evdnt. 

He forc’d his neck into 2 nooze. 

To fhCw his play at faft and loofe ; 

And when he chanc’d t’ efcape, miftook 


For art and fubtlcty, his luck. 


Hudibrasi 


Some fuch method may be fotfrtd by human Induftry or 
lucky by which compound bodies may be refolded into other 
lubftances than they are divided into by the fire. Boy e. 

2. Fortune, good or bad. , 

Glad of fuch luck the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time with that lavage people ftaid, 1 

To gather breath in many mi furies. Spenjer. 

Farcwel, good Salifbury, and good luck go with thee. 

Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I did demand what news from Shrewfbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had ill lucky 
And that young Harry Percy’s fpur was cold ; Shakefpeare. 
That part of mankind who have had the juftice, or the 
hi to pafs, in common opinion, for the wdeft, have fid- 
lowed a very diffeient feent. 


Ll) D 


' n " 'T‘“ - ein g Uraelites indeed: o 

The guefts are found too num’rods for the treat 
But all ,t feems, who had the luck to eat ’ 

/ Swear they ne’er tailed more delicious meat <r ,, cv 

LUC T? L !k ^ Cf r0 , m luck ^ Fortunately, by goodhL'^ 
It is the pencil thrown luckily full mfon thelorl- P " 

no Tit ** foam > Wh " h the ^ witha,, hpa 

It happens 7 rf/y f or the eftablifltment of 1 ° 
jtn.gs upon the Britifh throne, that the firft a f r y' ra ? e . °I 
has all high qualifications. ‘ ° f ** royal line 

1 *“ **■} 4It: 

He who lometiines lights on truth is In • \ , 
chance ; and I know not whether the luckinefs of the f ^ 
dent w.H excufe the irregularity of his proceed 
Wckless. [from Unfortunate; unhappy. ^ 
Glad of fuch luck, the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time wkh that favage people flaid, 

Ta gather breath in many miferies'. z* ■0 

Never fhall my though* be bafe, * ^ 

Though lucklefsy yet without difo-r ?C e c u- 

What elfe but his immoderate luft of po w>r ^ 

. Pray’rs made and granted in a lucklefs hour > ’ 

%"£/■ D “ L J 4; 

But I more fearful, or more lucky wight, 

Difmay’d with tnat deformed; difmal fight 

Fled fall away. ^ ^ 

rerhaps fome arm more lucky than the reft 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 

Lucrative. adj . ilucratfi French; lucrativusfll .J fZ- 
tul ^ profitable ; bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moft lucrative , may 
bear ufury at a good rate ; other contracts not fo. Bacon 
The difpofition of Ulyftes i iclined him to purfue the moie 
dangerous way of living by war, than the more lucrative me- 
thod of life by agriculture. Notes on the Odyfley . 

Lu'cre. n.f [lucrum y Latin.] Gain; profit; pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage. In an ill fenfe. 

Malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. Shakcfp. Cymbcline. 

, They all the facrecf myfteries of heav’n 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn. 

Of lucrey and ambition. Milton s Par. Lofty b. xii. 

A foul fupreme in each hard inftance try’d, 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow’r, the blaft of pubiick breath. 

The luft of lucrey and the dread of death. Pope. 

What can be thought of the procuring letters by fraud, 
and the printing them merely for lucre? Pope. 

Lucri'ferous. adj. [lucrum zwdferoy Latin.] Gainful; pro¬ 
fitable. 

Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, but in fofmall 
a quantity, that the experiment, the coft and pains eririfider- 
ed, was not iucriferous. Boyle. 

LucriTick. adj. [lucrum and facioy Latin.] Producing gain. 

Ditf. 

Lu'ctation. n.ft [luBoVy Latin.] Struggle; effort; conteft. 

To Lu'cubrate. n.f [ lucubror, Lat.j To watch; to ftudy 
by night. 

Lucubra'tk'N. n.f. [lucubratioy Latin.] Study by candle¬ 
light ; nocturnal ftudy; any thing compofed by night. 

Thy lucubrations have been perufed by feveral of our 
friends. Tatler , N\ 78. 

Lucubra'tory. adj. [luaibratoriusy from lucubrory Latin.} 
Compofed by candle-light. 

You muft have a lober difh of coffee, and a folitary Candle 
at your fide, to write airi epiftle lucubratory to your friend. 

Popes 

Li/cUlent. adj . [kcuhntus, Latin ] 

1. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word is perhaps not uferf 
in this fenfe by any other writer. 

And luculent along 

The purer rivers flow. Thomfon's TVir.tcr , /. 71^' 

2 . Certain; evident. 

They are agairift the obftinate incredulity of the Jews, the 
moft lucrilent teftimonies that Chriftiari religion hath. Hook:. 

L'UDICROUS. adj. [ludicer, Lat.] Burlefque; merry, fpor- 
tive; exciting laughter. . , 

Plutarch quotes this as an inftance of Homer s judgment, 
in clofing a ludicroiis feene with decency and inftrudrion. 

° Notes on the Ociyjfty. 

Lu'dicrously. adv. [from ludicrous.’] Sportively; in bur¬ 
lefque ; in a manner that may excite laughter. 

Lu'dicrousness. n.f. [from ludicrous.] Burlefque; fportive- 
nefs ; merry caft or manner; ridiculoufnefs. 

Ludifica'tion. n. f. [.ludiftcor , Latin'.] The acl of moeg^* 
or making fport with another. Luff- 


LUK 


L U M 


n. f. [in Scotland.] The palm of the hand i as, clap 
; nniy/»/ 

v. n. [or /oof] To keep clofe to the wind. Sea 


Luff. l---- 
me arles in my luff. 

To Luff, v , 

Contrail your fwclling fail's^ and luff to wind. Dryden. 
To Lug. v. a. [aluccan, Saxon; to pull; logay Swedifh, the 
hollow of the hand.] 

X. To hall or drag; to pull with rugged violence. 

You gods ! why this 

Will lug yourpriefts and fervants from your fides. Shakefp. 

Thy bear is fafe; and out of peril, 

Though lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. HudiLras. 

When favage bears agree with bears- 
Shall fecrct ones lug faints by th’ ears. 

See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled : Jowler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges. 

Whofe pleafure is to fee a ftrurnpet tear 
A cynick’s beard, and lug him by the hair. jjryaen. 

Either every Angle animal fpirit muft convey a whole re- 
preientation, or elfe they muft divide the image amongft 
them, and fo lug off every one his ftiare. Collier . 

2. To Lug cut. To draw a fword, in burlefque language. 

But buff and beltmen never know thefe cares. 

No time, nor trick of law, their adfion bars ; 


3. Moderate of pleafirig heat, 

2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 


7'< 

1. 


HuclibraSy p. iii. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 


To 


IlU LI1IIL} IIWI Li iLA. VJi JaW) L1IL-1 i cldlC/il Udld y 

They will be heard, or they lug out and cut. Dryden. 
Lug. v. n. To drag; to come heavily: perhaps only mif- 


Miltcn. 

Milton. 


Milton,, 
Pope. 

Spring. 


Dryden. 


printed for lags. 

My flagging foul flies und£r her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along. 

As if fhe were a body in a body. 

Lug. n.f. 

1. A kind of fmall fifh. 

They feed on fait unmerchantable pilchards, tag worms, 
lugSy and little cribs* Carcw's Survey cf Cornwall; 

2 . [In Scotland.] An ear. 

3. Lugy a land meafure; a pole of perch. 

That ample pit, yet far renown’d 
For the large leap which Debon 'did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight lugs of groundl Pa. ght. 
Lu'ggag ; . n.f. [from lug.] Any thing cumbrous and un- 
weildy that is to be carried away; anything of more Weight 
than value. 

Come bring your luggage nobly on your back. Shakcfp. 
What do you mean 

To doat thus on fuch luggage ? Shakefpeare's Tempeft . 

Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberfome 
Luggage of war there fhewn me* Milton's Par. Regain'd, 
How durft thou with that fullen luggage 
.G th felf, old ir n, and other baggage, 

T’ oppofe thy lumber againft us ? * Hudibras. p. \. 

T.ie nund of man is too light to bear much certainty 
among the ruffling winds of paflion and opinion; and if the 
Hgagc bcpnttd equally with thejevvds, none will be caft 
out till all be flupwrccked. 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. Dryden. 
^1 am gathering up m y luggage ; and preparing fof my jour- 

L folTror I °owfol!‘ ?; Fre,lch > hitj Mourn- 

A demure, of rather a lugubrious look, a fad or whinino- 
one, makes up the fum of many mens humiliations. ° 

L ™ A i^' c T, he ^ this wofot dS: 

Warmth, in Saxon, is JjleoB ; in old Frifick htij ; in Dutch 
W; whence probably our Me, to which J ah n may be 

strz'Df. tr "*•< •»' ^ 

-i,. 

A dreary Corfe, whofe life away did pafs. 

All wallow d in his own, yet lukewarm blood, 

m hls , W0Un, J y £t weUed frclh alas 1 Fairy Queen 
,.lay you a better feaft never behold, J "S 

ffiends * water 

Bathing the body in lukewarm 

fists 4 trstsss. zksP* 

Ind 5 erent ! not ardent; nbfzealoiis*' ' ^ ' ° p “ ch - 

2 ’ ,th indifference. 

Lu'KEWARMNFt . 7 i C rfrnm / l 

n,j. [rrom lukewarm.] 


Addifin's Cato\ 


lainerence ; wane or araour. 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation lukr- 
warmnefs .. King Charles. 

The defedf of zeal is lukeivarmhcfty or colanefs in religion ; 
the excefs is inordinate heat and fipiritual fury. Sprat. 

Go dry your chaff arid ftubbJe, give fire to. the zeil 
your fadlion, and reproach them with tukewarm’nefs. Swift. 

. o Lull. v. a. [hduy Danifh; lalhy Latin.] 

. To compofe to fleep by a pleafing found. 

, There trickled t’oftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murmuring wave did play 
Emongfl the pumy ftones, and made a found 
To lull him foft a fleep, that by it lay. Fairy ftfieen, b. ii» 
Such fweet compulsion ddthrin mufick lie. 

To lull the tiaughters of neceflity. 

Thefe lull'd by nightingales embracing flept. 

2. To compofe; to quiet; to put to reft. 

To find a foe it fhall not be his hap; 

And peace fhall lull him in her flow’ry lap: . 

No more thefe feenes my meditations aid; 

Or lull to reft the Vifionary maid. 

By the vocal woods and waters lull'd ., ; 

And loft in lonely muring in a dream: Phonifon s opring. 

Lullaby, n.f [/alius, Latin. Quern nutricum fuiffc deuni 
comendit Turnebus, from lull: it is obfervabie that the 
nurfes call fleep by, by ; lullaby is therefore lull to deep.] A 
fong to ftill babes. ; / J 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keft. 

Sung lullaby, to bring the world to reft. Fairfaxl 

# FJiilomel, with melody. 

Sing in your fw^eet lullaby ; 

Lu‘a, lulla ludaby ■ lulla, lulla , lullaby. Shakefpeare . 

B you will let your lady know I am here to fpeak with 

farther 1 d ^ With y ° U? k may make bounty 

—Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. Shdk. 

dren 11 ^ 1112 ^ ^ Ufed hy mirfes to fti]1 c T in g chi U 
r v r P , ,. _ Locke on Education; 

Lumbago, n.f [lumbi, Lat. the loins.] 

about the loins, and 
™ a h back ’, f “ ch as P rcc " de ague fits and fevers; they 
arc moft commonly from fulhtefs 3 „d acrimony, ir. cohort 
w.th a difpofition to yawnmgs, foudderings, and crrafick 
pawm other paw, and go. off with .evacuation] generally 

LU'MBFR a,ld , 0t r h , er Cnt,Ca difch!U B e * bf fevefo. Said 
DU MiJLR. n j fj omaj je loma, Saxon, houfooliiftiiffT /J. 

mering, the Art of an houfe, Dutch.] Any thir^lfofofet 
cumbersome; any thing of if, ore bulk than valued 
•p ,, ft' b e very bed was violated 
By Ihe coarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains; 

And thrown amongft the common lumber. 

One fon at home 

oncerns thee more than many guefls ib come 
If to fome ufeful art he be not bred, 

Thv^ WS l,K Cre ! Umter ’ and ' S W0!fe than de =>d, 

V y ! g , hbo '. l f, llas remov’d his wretched ftore 
Few hands will rid the lumber of the poor. Drc,’.;', V 

that atom Cdl^py^f^ 

W; f - l ... rhe P° nn S fcholiafts mark ; 

A ; °’t H |?: r kc .° W S ’ fee on, y ; h the dark • 

A //,mi, T -hbufe of books in ev’ry head /W, n ■ j 
To Lu Mber. V. a. ffrom tile nhiii, 1 t" r)u!uim,: 

goods irregularly. 7 ° heft P iike tifclefs 

In Rollo we muft have fo much ftnir ; ? , 

own bulk. hcaviiy, as burthened witli his 

Nor oW ^ in B " W . at >F> 

Lu'minary. n.f [l,manure Latin* i* W °? d " 

1. Anybody which gives 11^ french ’J 

Difpenfes light from foj ^ 

2. Any thing which gives intelligence. Milton. 

,r" *'w 

3 - Any one that inftru& fom-kind ™ mat ” a e e - 

two great luminaries of this ifiand ^ ha t ,py difeovery by 
Lumina tion. „.f [f, om / ‘ p hentleyf Sermons. 

LumiKous. h.f [Iwnineux, Frendtl 0 " ° Jl 8 ht - 
i. Shining; emitting light; **• 

and brittle, ne and Ml]; a]dtd^“’ ****** 

aaf ' 

Bentley's Sir mens. 
Liftightened. 


GtWi 


'ay,. 


Dryden . 


































































































































































































































































































LUN 



2. Enlightened. 

Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day, 

Travelling eaft ; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Miltons Paradife Loll , h via. 

3. Shining; bright. 

The moft luminous of the prifmatick colours are the vel- 
low and orange : thefe affect the fenfes more ftrongly than 
all the reft together. Newtons Opticks. 

LUMP. n. f [ lompe , Dutch.] 

1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufed firft for fuel, and 
then they crufh the allies into lumps like a ftone, and fo fell 
them to the Venetians. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

W ithout this various agitation of the water, how could 
lumps of fugar or fait caft into it be fo perfectly diftolved in 
it, that the lumps themfelves totally difappear ? Boyle. 

An Ombite wretch is pris’ner made ; 

Whofe flelh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut. Tate. 

Ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. Dry. 
I o conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union with an in¬ 
finite being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads one 
into as grofs thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an 
infinite butter-print, the feveral parts whereof being applied 
to her lump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there was 
prefent need of. Locke. 

2. A fhapelefs mafs. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefted lump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shak. Henry VI. 

Blulh, blufh, thou lump of foul deformity. Sbakefpeare. 
Why might not there have been, in this great mafs, huge 
lumps of folid matter, which, without any form or order, 
might be jumbled together. Kell cigainjl Burnet. 

3. Mafs undiftinguifhed. ' 

All mens honours 

Lie like one lump before him, to be fafhion’d 
Into what pinch he pleafe. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

It is rare to find any of thefe metals pure; but copper, 
iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promifeuoufly in one 
lump. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

4. The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa¬ 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the lump. Addifon. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant only for 
a feafon, and muft not be aferibed to human nature in the 
lump. Bentley's Sermons. 

The principal gentlemen of feveral counties are ftigmatized 
in a lump , under the notion of being papifts. Swift. 

To Lump*, v. a. To take in the grofs, without attention to 
particulars. 

The expences ought to be lumped together. Ayliffe's Par. 
Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying France in 
one fcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but 
very little of being a counterpoife : the Spaniards upon this 
reckoned, that if Spain of itfelf weighed fo well, they could 
not fail of fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the fame fcale. Addifon. 

Lu'mpfish. [ lump and fijh ; lumpus , Lat.] A fort of fifti. 

Lu'mping. adj. [from lump.] Large; heavy; great. Alow 

word. ' - 

Nick, thou fhalt have a lumping pennyworth. Arbuthnot. 

Lu'mpish. adj. [from lump.] Heavy; grofs; dull; unadfive; 
bulky. 

Out of the earth was formed the flefh- of man, and there¬ 
fore heavy and lumpijh. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Sylvia is lumpijh, heavy, melancholy. Sbakefpeare. 

Love is all fpirit: fairies fooner may 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play, 

Than we ; we are too dull and lumpijh. Suckling. 

Little terreftrial particles fwimming in it after the groff<?ft 
were funk down, which, by their heavinefs and lumpijh 
figure, made their way more fpeedily; Burnet. 

^ How dull arid how infenfible a beaft 
Is man, v/ho yet wou’d lord it o er the reft ? 

Philofophers and poets vainly drove 

In every age the lumpijh mais to move. ^ ry f n - 

Lu'mpishly. adv. [from lumpijh.’] With heavinefs; with ftu- 

'Li/mpishn'ess. n. f. [from the adjective.] Stupid heavinefs. 

Lu'mpy. adj. [from lump.] Full of lumps; lull of compac 
£ifTcs 

One of the beft fpades to dig hard lumpy clays, but too 
finall for light garden mould. • Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Lu'kacy. n.f. [from luna , the moon.] A kind of madne s 
influenced by the moon ; madnefs in general. r 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark houle 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo nunifhed and cured is, that the lunacy is fo ordinary, that 


fo punifhed 
the whippers are in love too. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 


L UN 

Your kindred fhun your hoiffe, 

As teaten hence by your Grange lunar;. \C U . 

There is difference of lunacy f . I had ’rather be tjjX'T'/ 
him, that, when he had nothing, thought al> tl-» flu ' 
came into the haven his, : thanNithTu, who wh^ ** 
have fo much coming in, think you have nothing J° U 

Lunar. \ a ’dj> [lunaire, l r. lunaris, Latin.] Refatina / T 

N ThI' L f r° n r U i ‘v ■ dominion '«» *he moon. C 
I hey that have refolved that thefe years were but /, . 

futed.’ ° f 3month ’ or EgyPt^n years, are cafily "on- 

They have denominated fome herbs folar^anl fo'veJm^ 
and fuch hke toys put into great words. Bacon's Nat 
1 he.figure of its feed much refembles a horfhoe 
Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a fignification, and'raifed 
trie lame unto a binary reprefentation. Brown's Vuh. Frrrm-r 

We upon our globe’s laft verge fhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on'the Iky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know 
And on the lunar world fecurely pry. Dr^h 

Lu'nary. n.f. [lunaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr] Mobnwort^’ 

I hen fprinldes fhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the fnidnight dew. 

From Wydiflillihg. Drayton’s Nympbti. 

Lu nated. adj. [from luna.] Formed like a half moon. 

L'unatick. adj. [lunaticus, Latin.] Mad; having the ima¬ 
gination influenced by the moon. 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 

Sometimes with lunatick bans, fometimes with prayers 
Enforce their charity. Sbakefpeare. 

Lu natick. n.f. A madman. 

The lunatick , the lover, find the poet, 

Are of imagination all compadf : 

One fees more devils than vaft hell can hold ; 

The madman. Shakefp. Midfmnmer Night's Dream. 

I dare enfure any man well in his wits, for one in the 
thoufand that he fhall not die a lunatick in. Bedlam within 
thefe feven years ; becaufe not above one in about one thou¬ 
fand five hundred have done fo. Graunt's Bills. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple firig, 

The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 

The refidue of the yearly profits fhall be laid out in pur- 
chafing a piece of land, and in building thereon an hofpital 
for the reception of idiots and lunaticks. Swift. 

Luna'tion. n.f. [t lunafon, French; luna, Latin.] The re¬ 
volution of the moon. 

If the lunations be obferved for a cycle of nineteen years, 
which is the cycle of the moon, the fame obfervations will 
be verified for fucceeding cycles for ever. Holder on Time. 

Lunch. \ n - f [Minfhaw derives it from louja, Sp&nifh; 

Lu'ncheon. ) Skinner from kleinken, a fmall piece,, Teu- 
tonick. It probably comes from clutch or clunch.] As much 
food as one’s hand can hold. 

When hungry thou ftood’ft flaring, like an oaf, 

I dic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf; 

With crumbled bread I thicken’d well the mefs. Gay. 

Lune. n.f. [tuna, Latin.] 

1. Any thing in the fhape of an half moon. 

2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. The French fay of 
a man v/ho is but fantaftical or whimfical, II a des lures. 

Hanmer. 

Beftrew them 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king; 

He muft be told on’t, and he fhall : the office 
Becomes a woman beft. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

3. A laifh : as, the lune of a hawk. 

LUNE'TTE. n. f. [French.] A fmall half moon. 

Lunette is a covered place made before the courtine, which 
confifts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com¬ 
monly raifed in fofles full of water, to ferve inftcad of a 
faufl’e braye, and to difpute the enemy’s paffage: it is fix 
toifes in extent, of which the parapet is four. ^ Ircvoux. 

Lungs, n.f. [lungen, Saxon; long, Dutch.] The lights; the 
part by which breath is infpired and expired. 

More would I, but my lungs are wafted fo. 

That ftrength of fpcech is utterly denied* me. Sbakefpeare. 

The bellows of his lungs begin to fvvell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dry cn. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of bra Is infpir’d with iron lungs ; 

I could not half thofc horrid crimes repeat. 

Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dry den. 

Lunged, adj. [from lungs.] Having lungs ; having t .e nature 
of lungs ; drawing in and emitting air : as, the lungs m an 
animal body. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for tne itrokc, 

While the lung'd bellows hilling fire provoke. Drydcn. 

Lung-grown, adj. [lung and grown.] he 

The lungs fometimes grow laft to the fkin that hpe 
breaft within; whence fuch-as are detained with that ac 

dent arc ***«*. 
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Lu'ngwort. n. f. [ puimonaria , Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a 
funnel, whofe upper part is cut into feveral fegments ; from 
its fiftulous flower-cup, which is for the moft part pentago¬ 
nal, rifes the pointal encompaffed by four embrios, which 
afterwards become fo many feeds inclofed in the flower- 
cup. Miller. 

Luniso'lar. adj. [lunfolaire, French; luna and folaris, Lat.] 
Compounded of the revolution of fun and moon. 

Lunt. n.f. [lonte, Dutch.] The matchcord with which guns 
are fired. 

Lu'pine. n.f. [lupin, French; lupinUs, Latin.] A kind of 
pulfe. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pale, which afterward turns into a pod filled with 
either plain or fpherical feeds : the leaves grow like fingers 
upon the foot ftalks. Miller. 

When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
ufed to diet himfelf with peas and lupines , that his invention 
might be quick and refined. Peacham on Drawing * 

Where ftalks of lupines gfeW, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 
The bearded produdf of the golderi years Dry den's Georg < 
Protogenes, drawing the pidlure of Jalyfus, took no other 
nourifhment than lupities mixed with water, for fear of clogg¬ 
ing his imagination by the luxury of his food. Dryden. 

Lurch, n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from I'ourche, 
a game of draughts, much ufed, as he fays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from area ; fo that, I fuppofe, 
thofe that are loft are left in lorche, in the lurch or box ; 
whence the ufe of the word.] 

To leave in the Lurch. To leave in a forlorn or deferted con¬ 
dition ; to leave without help. 

Will you now to peace incline, 

And languifh in the main defign. 

And leave us in the lurch. Denham. 

But though th’ art of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hudibras , p. i. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe that, when 
they find themfelves upon a pinch, will leave their friends in 
the lurch. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Can you break your word with three of the honefteft beft- 
meaning perfons in the world ? It is bafe to take advantage 
of their fimplicity and credulity, and leave them in the lurch 
at laft. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Flirts about town had a defign to caft us out of the fafhion- 
able world, and leave us in the lurch, by fome of their late 
refinements. Addifon's Guardian. 

To Lurch, v. n. [ loeren, Dutch; or rather from the noun.] 

1. To {hift; to play tricks. 

I myfelf, fometimes leaving the fear of heav’n on my left- 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am fain to 
fliuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather ufe lurk. 

While the one was upon wing, the other flood lurching 
upon the ground, and flew away with the fifti. L'Eftrange, 

1 0 Lurch, v. a. [ lurcor , Latin.] 

1. To devour ; to fwallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder bufmefs ; or too 
near lurchetb all provifions, and maketh every thing dear. 

- «- r , r . ,. r . . Bacon's Eflays. 

2. To defeat; to difappoint. A word now ufed only in bur- 

lefque. [from the game lurch.] 7 

He waxed like a fea ; 

And, m the brunt of feventeen battles iince, 

He all fwords o’ th’ garland. Shakefp, Coriolams. 
God never defigned the ufe of them to be continual j by 
putting fuch an emptinefs in them, as Ihould fo quickly fad 

Thist'aV^^ T’ SeldZ 

rhis is a fure rule, that will never deceive or lurch the fin- 
cere communicant. „ 

3 - To deal privily, to filch ; to pilfer. ' *'*""• 

Lu RCHER. n.f. [from lurch.} 

'■ °" e that watch “ W fteal, or to betray or entrap, 
der theT , eprere " t thofc W'orthies more natural y than un- 

t* * -' k 

His thefts fome tradefman fpies, ° 

Lw'ft from his play the feudding lurcher flies; 

2 [Lurc f T 7 y t h T ft , t0ngUe ft ° P thief ref °unds. Gay 

Lure » V riN N ,utt ° n >, a gormandizer. Not ufed. * 

, : N fi*”* French ; lore, Dutch.] 

*• bom «hing held out to call a hawk. J 

My faulcon now is fharp and paffin^ emntv 

For fo' ft!" ft0 ° P, i 1110 muft not be f oll-goU’d, 

£or then fhe never looks upon her lure A 

lie^uw drt "at otf’ ^ th « this f-efe 
u pon it. ’ lme 0r ot ^ er > fome birds to ftrike 

A great eftatp m v. • Bacon's Henry VII. 

IZ ll*DM’ *, as *0 all the birds of 


P^y round about to feize on him/ 


Bacon. 


L US 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels, and of lures he talks. Prior 0 

2 . Any enticement; any thing that promifes advantage. 

How many have with a fmile made fmall account 
Of beauty, and her lures, eafily fcorn’d 
All her affaults, on worthier things intent. Milt. Par . Reg. 

This ftiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 
To Lure. v. n. [from the noun.] To call hawks. 

Standing near one that lured loud and fhrill, I had fudden- 
ly an offence, as if fomewhdt had broken, or been dillocated 
in my ear, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
To Lure. v. a. To attract; to entice ; to draw. 

As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur'd 
With feent of living carcafes. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

A man fpent one day in labour, that he might pafs the 
other at eafe; and lured on by the pleafure of this bait, when 
he was in vigour he would provide for as many days as he 
could. Temple. 

Should you lure 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 

Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. Thomfon's Spring* 
Volumes on fhelter’d flails expanded lie. 

And various fcience lures the learned eye. Gay's Trivia. 
Lu'rid. adj. [luridus, Latin.] Gloomy; difmal. 

Slow jpttling o’er the lurid grove, 
tJnufual darknefs broods. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Lurk. v. n. [probably lurch and lurk are the fame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie clofe. 

Far in land a favage nation dwelt, 

That never tafted grace, nor goodnefs felt; 

But like wild beafts, lurking in loathfome den. 

And flying faft as roebuck through the fen, 

Fairy Nhicen, b. ii. 

Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a village of fome 
eighty houfes, and borrowing his name from a mill and little 
brook running there through. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 
They lay not to live by their worke. 

But theevifhly loiter and lurh. Tuger’s Hujbandry. 

J f frnners entice, confent not; if they fay, let us lay wait 
tor blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent. Prov.i. 1 1. 
c A? 6 Wife ’ When dan g er or difhonour lurks , 
bafeft, and feemlieft by her hulband flays. Milton. 

• $ ee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 

Then rend it off Drydcn’o rE„. 

T 1 he king unfeen 

Lurk d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen; 

He fprings to vengeance. p 

JworC Yh int l !edark: Iam not wholl F unknown to 

the world . I have fet my name at length. Swift 

Lu Rker. n.f. [from lurk.] A thief that lies in wait ^ f 
L pface I . NGPLACE ' n ' f ' V^^tDce.} Hiding place; fecret 

himfelf . 6 kn0Wledge ° f M the where he hideth 

Lu'scious. adj. [from delicious, fay fome; - hutTkinN'mde 

r. Sweet/foTto Pounced.] 

2. Sweet in a great degree. 

Hciom VfNrMl 
AnTL b ;, an ir d bl , ade rufc - him > ^,r 

And filed the lufcious liquor on the ground. § nAV 

lown roles hold their fweetnefs to the laft. 

And raifins keep their lufcious native tafte D 7 

3. Pleafing; delightful. tC ‘ Dryden. 

gainful puichat h “ “ Wi ‘ h the ***“ pro P° Pa ' of fome 

Lu':«S; s t-/ f r luf ?N r s r et to a “de~* 

nefsof the'g d raTn° rmS ^ reaf ° n ° f the 
Lu'serm n .f lupus cervarius, Latin.] hZJN' HuJbanir S- 

TNt m °L}ct’ d66P ’ fUl1 COlOUr ’ 0pp ° f > te pa le and 

Lusk. ^ ? how g ree u? Shit’. 

Lu'skish. adj. [from lufk 1 Snm * • Worthlefs - Did}. 

or indolence. L J 1 Somewha t inclinable to lazinefs 

indolently. 

' [fr0m W-] A diipofition to lazinefs. 
Luso'rious. adj. Latin.] Ufed in play ; iff if 
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LUS 

Things more open to exception, yet unjuftly condemned 
as unlawful ; fuch as the luforious lots, dancing and ftage- 
plays. ^ _ Bijhop Sanderfon . 

Lu'sory. adj. [ luforius, Latin.] Ufed In play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
ftru&ion of children in geometry and geography, in fuch al¬ 
luring and lufory methods, which would make a moft agree¬ 
able and lafting impreflion. Watts's Improvement of the Mind * 
LUST. n.f [luyc, Saxon; luft, Dutch.] 

1. Carnal defire. 

This our court, infe&ed with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn, Epicurifm and lujl 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

Luft, and rank thoughts. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

They are immoderately given to the lujl of the flefti, 
making no confcience to get baftards. Abbot. 

When a temptation of lujl aflaults thee, do not refill it by 
difputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
it. Taylor’s holy Living. 

2. Any violent or irregular defire. 

I will divide the fpoil; my lujl {hall be fatified upon them. 

Exod. xv. 9. 

The ungodly, for his own lujl, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinefs they imagined. Pfal. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules : he is drawn offering 
to ftrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of 
lujls. Peacham on Drawing . 

All weigh our a£ls, and whate’er feems unjuft. 

Impute not to necefiity, but lujl. Dry den’s Ind. Emp . 

The lujl of lucre. Pope . 

3. Vigour; active power. Not ufed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put 
fait, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the caufe may 
be, the increafing the lujl or fpirit of the root. Bacon . 

To Lust. v. n. 

1. To defire carnally. 

Inconftant man, that loveth all he faw. 

And lujled after all that he did love. Rofcommon . 

2. To defire vehemently. 

Giving fometimes prodigally; not becaufe he loved them 
to whom he gave, but becaufe he lujled to give. Sidney. 

The Chriftian captives in chains could no way move them- 
felves, if they fhould unadvifedly lujl after liberty. Knolles. 

3. To lift; to like. Out of ufe. 

Their eyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even what they 
lujl. # Pfel- Ixxiii. 7. 

4. To have irregular difpofitions. 

The mixed multitude fell a lujling ; and the children of 
Ifrael alfo wept, and faid. Who {hall give us flelh to eat? 

Num. xi. 4. 

The fpirit that dwelleth in us lujleth to envy. Jam. iv. 5. 

Lu'stful. adj. [lujl and full.'] 

1. Libidinous ; having irregular defires. 

Turning wrathful fire to lujlful heat, 

With beaftly fin thought her to have defil’d. Fairy £>u. 
There is no man that is intemperate or lujlful, but be- 
fides the guilt likewife ftains and obfeures his foul. Tillotfon. 

2 . Provoking to fenfuality; inciting to luft. 

Thence his lujlful orgies he enlarg’d. Milton. 

Lu'stfully. adv. [from lujlful.] With fenfual concupifcence. 

Lu'stfulness. n.f [from lujlful.] Libidinoufnefs._ 

Lu'stihed. \n.f. [from lujly.] Vigour; fpnghtlinefs; cor- 

Lu'stihood. 5 poral ability. Not now in ufe. 

A goodly perfonage. 

Now in his frefheft flower of lujlyhed, 

Fit to inflame fair lady with love’s rage, 

Reafon and refpeeft 

Make livers pale, and lujlihood dejected 
I’ll prove it on his body; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his aftive practice. 

His May of youth and bloom cf lujlyhood. Shakefpeare. 

Lu'stily. adv. [from lujly.] Stoutly; with vigour; 

mett 'l determine to fight lujlily for him. 

Now, gentlemen. 

Let’s tune, and to it lujlily a while. SSd&ure. 

Barbarofia took upon him that painful journey, which the 

old king lujlily performed. ** *** 

He has fought lujlily for her, and defences her. South* n. 

Lu'stiness. n. f. [from lujly.] Stoutncfs; fturdmefs; ftrength; 
vigour of body. 

Frefli Clarion being ready dight, 

He with good fpeed began to take his flight, 

Over the fields in his frank lujlinefs. Spenfer 1 Mmopotmos. 
Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 
it is th o lujlinefs of the child; but when it is left, M <°me 
indifpofition of the mother. Bacon s Nat. Hift. w ' 353 
Cappadocian Haves were famous for their lujlmefs, an 
mein good liking, were fet on a Hall to (hew the good habit 
ofTheir body, and made to play tricks before the buyers,. to 
Jhewtheir aSivity and ftrength. Dryden s Perftus. 


Fa. g>u. 
Shakefpeare . 


with 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


L U T 

Lu'stless. adj. [from lujl.] Not vigorous; weak. S'enfer 

purific A atiom y ' 7 ’ reiKh; Ufe/in 

^His better parts by lujlral waves refin’d, 

More pure, and nearer to ethereal mind. Carth 

Lustration, n.f. [lujlration, French; hflratio, Lat.l P u * 
rincaticn by water. 

Job’s religious care. 

His fons affembles, whole united prayer, 

Like fweet perfumes, from golden cenfors rife; 

He with divine lujlrations fan&ifies. Sandys’s Paraphrafe 

That fpirits are corporeal feems a conceit derogative unto 
himfelf, and fuch as he {hould rather fabour to overthrow • 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the doarine of lujlrations, amu¬ 
lets, and charms. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i 

.What were all their lujlrations but fo many folemn’puri- 
fyings, to render both themfelves and their facrifices accept¬ 
able to their gods. _ South’s Sermons. 

Should Io’s prieft command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe’s burning fand ; 

Through defarts they wou’d feek the fecret fpring, 

And holy water for lujlration bring. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

By ardent pray’r, and clear lujlration. 

Purge the contagious fpots of human weaknefs; 

Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Prior. 

Lu'stre. n.f. [lujlre, French.] 

1. Brightnefs; fplendour; glitter. 

You have one eye left to fee fome mifehief on him. 

—Left it fee more prevent it; out, vile gelly; where is 
thy lujlre now ? Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

To the foul time doth perfeaion give, 

And adds frelh lujlre to her beauty ft ill. Davies. 

The fcorching fun was mounted high. 

In all its lujlre, to the noonday Iky. Addifon’s Ovidi 

Pafs but fome fleeting years, and thefe poor eyes. 
Where now without a boaft fome lujlre lies; 

No longer {hall their little honours keep, 

But only be of ufe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair. 

The fun’s mild lujlre warms the vital air. Pope. 

2 . A fconce with lights. 

Ridotta ftps, and dances till file fee 
The doubling luft res dance as quick as {he. Pope’s Horace. 

3. Eminence; renown. 

His anceftors continued about four hundred years, rather 
without obfeurity than with any great lujlre. Wotton. 

I ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit could en¬ 
dure to be wholly inlignificant and obfeure in a foreign coun¬ 
try, when he might live with lujlre in his own. Swift. 

4. [From lujlre , Fr. luftrum, Latin.] The {pace of five years. 

Both of us have clofed the tenth lujlre, and it is high time 
to determine how we ftiall play the laft a£l of the farce. 

Bolingbroke to Swift. 

Lu'string. n.f. [from lujlre.] A Alining filk; commonly 
pronounced luteftring. 

Lu'strous. adj. [from lujlre.] Bright; Alining; luminous. 
Noble heroes, my fword and yours are kin, good fparks 
and luftrous. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

The more luftrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth 
the better. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 956. 

Lu'stwort. n.f. [luft and wort.] An herb. 

Lu'sty. adj. [1 luftig , Dutch.] Stout; vigorous; healthy; able 
of body. 

This lujly lady came from Perfia late, 

She with the Chriftians had encounter’d oft. Fairy $u. 

If lujly love fhould go in queft of beauty, 

Where {hould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 

We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field. 

And there purfue the chafe. 0twa f 

Lu'tanist. n.f. [from lute.] One who plays upon the 

Luta'rious. adj. [lutarius, Latin.] Living in mud; of the 

colour of mud. . r 

A Icaly tortoife-ftiell, of the lutarious kind. i*rew. 

LUTE, n.f [luth, lut , French.] 
j. A ftringed inftrument of mufick. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the mountain tops that freeze, v y Tr 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefp. Henry VlII. 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte- 

„ P „ hi, h„d a ,..l,hd ^ * 

, ., i§»«£• 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight ; mthoutrup™, 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elafticity. Muthmt. 

liriIS!*"1 ”” •t 

with which Chemifts clofe up their veffels. 







LUX 

Some lompm *■*“ ,I * 1 ' 

Thefe furnaces ereft, and thofe approve. wirm. 

To Lute I ”, [from the noun.] To clofe with lute, or che- 

m Take ay aveffel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron wHl 
luted, after the manner of the chemifts.. Bacon sNat. Hiji. 
7 Iron may be fo heated, that, being clofeiy luted in a _glafs, 
it ftiall conftantly retain the fire. mihrn’s Math Magttk- 
Lu'tulent. adj. [ lutulcntus , Latin.] Muddy; turbid 
To Lux. iv. a. [luxer, French; luxo, Latin.] To put 
To Lu'xate. \ out of joint; to disjoint. 

He complained of extremity of pain, and fufpedted his 
hip luxated. J rVifeman’s Surgery 

Confider well the luxated joint, and which way it flipped 
oiit • for it requireth to be returned in the fame manner. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Defending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck, and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Luxa'tion. n.f [from luxo, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of disjointing. 

2. Any thing disjointed. 

The undue lifuation, or connexion of parts, in fra&ures 
and luxations, are to be re&ified by chirurgical means. Flayer. 
LUXE. n.f. [French, luxius, Lat.] Luxury; voluptuoufnefs. 
The pow’r of wealth I try’d. 

And all the various luxe of coftly pride. Prior. 

Luxu'riance. I n.f [from luxurious, Latin.] Exuberance; 
Luxu'riancy. J abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its luxuriancy. Wifeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateft luxuriancy 
and profufion. Spectator, N°. 47. 

While through the parting robe th’ alternate breaft 
In full luxuriance rofe. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Luxu'riAnt. adj. [luxurious, Lat.] Exuberant; fuperfluoufly 
plenteous. 

A fluent and luxuriant fpeech becomes youth well, but not 
age. Bacon’s Effays. 

The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. Milton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to be 
fo. Dryden’s Pref. to Ovid’s Epiftles. 

Prune the luxuriant , th’ uncouth refine. 

But fhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 

To Luxuriate, v. n. [luxurior, Latin.] To grow exube¬ 
rantly ; to {hoot with fuperfluous plenty. 

Luxurious, adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxuriofus , Latin.] 

1. Delighting in the pleafures of the table. 

2. Adminiftring to luxury. 

The luxurious board. Anon. 

3. Luftful; libidinous. 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 

Her bluAi is guiltinefs, not modefty. Shakefpeare. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefpeare. 

4. Voluptuous; enflaved to pleafure. 

Thofe whom laft thou faw’ft 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Fiift feen in acls of prowefs eminent. 

And great exploits ; but of true virtue void. Milton. 

Luxurious cities, where the noife 
Of riot afeends above their loftieft tow’rs. Milton 

5. Softening by pleafure. 

Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

T ^ >rot ? < ^ : t ^ le katians in luxurious eafe. Drxden 

6. Luxuriant; exuberant. ' 

Till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows 

Luxurious by reftraint. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix 

tuoufly° USLy ' **'• Delicioufly; volup- 

Hotter hours you have 

Wr^‘ 4 ’ d r , Shakefpeare. 

Where m lC e and rats devour’d poetick bread. 

And with heroick verfe luxurioufty were fed. Drxden. 
He never fupt in folemn ftate ; * 

r TT'Yttd v 7 t0 t ight luxuriou fy did join. Drxden 

XURT. n.f [luxure, old French; luxuria, Latin ] * 

I. Voluptuoufnefs; addiftednefs to pleafure. J 

t , , Egypt with Aflyria ftrove 
in wealth and luxury. 

elatn S Sf ‘ t0 -T' ^ 3 ^ 

Luft; Icwtineft. ^' ^ eilator ’ N °‘ 4 b 4 - 

TT- , a . Urge His hateful luxury, 
id is beftial appetite in change of luftj 


Ly. 
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Which ftretch’d unto their fervants, daughters; wives. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

?. Luxuriance; exuberance. . , 

Young trees of feveral kinds fet contiguous in a fruitful 
ground, ^vith the very luxury of the trees will incorporate. 
g Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 479. 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide v of the rock for a garden, arid by laying on 
it earth, furniftied out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addifon. 
y. v. n. [A very frequent termination both of names of 
places and of adje&ives and adverbs : when ly terminates the 
name of a place, it is derived from leaj, Saxon, a field ; 
when it ends an adjedlive or adverb, it is contracted from lich, 
like ; as, beaftly, heaftlike ; plainly, plainlike.]^ 
Lyca'nthropy. n.f. [lycantropie, French; Xvxxv and dvS-gv- 
ttos.] A kind of madnefs, in which men have the qualities of 
wild beafts. 

He fees like a man in his fleep, and grows as much the 
wifer as the man that dreamt of a lycanthropy, and was for 
ever after wary not to come near a river. Taylor. 

Lyeke. adj. for like. Spenfer. 

Ly'ing; the participle of lie, whether it fignifies to be recum¬ 
bent, or to fpeak falfcly, or other wife. 

They will have me whipt for fpeaking true, thou wilt have 
me whipt for lying, and fometimes I am w’liipt for holding 
my peace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the lying in wait 
of the Jews. Affsxx. ig„ 

'Lymph, n.f [lymphe, French; lympha, Lat;] Water; tran- 
fparent colourlefs liquor. 

When the chyle pafleth through the mefentery, it is mix¬ 
ed with the lymph , the moft fpirituous and elaborated part of 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ly'mphated. adj. [lymphatus, Latin.] Mad. Didi. 

Ly'mphatick. n. f. [lymphaiique, Fr. from lympha, Latin.] 
The lymphaticks are flender pellucid tubes, whofe cavities 
are contradled at fmall and unequal diftances : they are car¬ 
ried into the glands of the mefentery, receiving firft a fine 
thin lymph from the lymphaiick duds, which dilutes the chy¬ 
lous fluid. Chcyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Upon the death of an animal, the fpirits may fink into the 
veins, or lymphaticks and glandules. Floyer . 

Ly'mpheuuct. n. f. [lympha and duftus, Latin.] A velfel 
which conveys the lymph. 

The glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads. 

Which lymphedudls, an art’ry, nerve, and vein. 

Involv’d and clofe together wound, contain. Blackmore. 
LYNX. n. f [Latin.] A fpotted beaft, remarkable for fpeed 
and {harp fight. 

He that has an idea of a beaft with fpots, has but a con- 
fufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby fufficiently di- 
ftinguiftedfromafe Locke. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam. p 0 f>e 

Lyre. n.f. [/^ French; lyra, Latin.] A harp; a muficai 
to be fling ^ WhlCh poetr y is? b y poetical writers, fuppofed 

With other notes then to th’ Orphean lyre . Milton 

My fofteft verfe, my darling lyre. 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay. p } .- 

He never touched his lyre in fuch a truly chromatick man- 
L y 5 ” t Up ° n * at . Hrbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Ly'r cx \“ dj t [/j,r T’ Latm; yr l,ue, French -] Pertaining 
,*' CK V K to an har P. or to odes or poetry fung to an 
harp ; finging to an harp* 7 0 

All his trophies hung and a&s enroll’d 
In copious legend, or fweet lyrick fong. Milton’s Aoonifl 

<■' * 

The lute neglected, and the lyrick mure, 

Love taught my tears in fadder notes to flow, 

LY'RncK 7 .f “X po^wl lo e 'w S rites 0 L W g 0 s e to the harp. ^ 

the old thVS ff 

LY'RtST. ,n [^|?« b Lafin t0 T fiCk h 'u’ felf ' ^Mf™- 
harp. ly J ' Latm ' ] A mufraan wh ° Plays upon the 

His tender theme the charming lyrifl chofe 

Miner a’ $ an?ej . ^ chofe 

hich voyaging from Troy the vigors bore. 
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MAC 

Has, in Englifh, one unvaried found, by com- 
preffion of the lips ; as, mine, tame , camp : it 
is never mute. 

Macaro'on. n. f [macarone, Italian.] 

^ coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence macaro- 
mck poetry, m which the language is purpofely corrupted. 

Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat. 

Ready to travail; fo I figh and fweat, 

To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne 

2. [ Macaron, French, from jA kind of fweet bifcuitj 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 

Macaw-tree, n.f 

The macaw-tree is a fpecies of the palm-tree, and is very 
common in the Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence iffues a pleafant liquor, °which they 
are very fond of; and the body of the tree affords a folid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, &c. and is 
fuppofed by fome to be a fort of ebony. Miller. 

Maca'w. n.f. A bird in the Weft-Indies. 

Mace, n.f [magga, Saxon; mapa, Spanifh.] 

1. An enfign of authority worn before magiftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 

Which now thou bear’ft. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Death with his mace petrifick fmote. Milton. 

2. [Maffue , French; maffa, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon; 
a club of metal. 

O murth’rous flumber! 

Lay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That plays thee mufick ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The Turkifh troops breaking in with their fcymitars and 
heavy iron maces, made a moft bloody execution. Knolles. 

With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground; 

With inward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, 

And rifing ftreams a ready paffage found. Dry den. 

The mighty maces with fuch hafte defbend. 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 

3. [Macis, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 

The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, of which 
the fecond is mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous fub- 
ftance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowifh colour : it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable fmell, and a 
pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous tafte. Mace is carmina¬ 
tive, ftomachick, and aftringent. Hill’s Mat . Med. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent fudorifick: 
it is more effebtual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthnot. 

Macea'le. n.f. [mace and ale.] Ale fpiced with mace. 

I prefcribed him a draught of maceale, with hopes to dif- 
pofe him to reft. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ma'cebearer. n.f. [mace and bear.] One who carries the 
mace before perfons in authority. 

I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppofite to the mace- 
bearer. Spectator, N^. 617* 

To MA'CFRATE. v. a. [macero, Latin; macerer , French.] 

1. To make lean ; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftoinach, megrims, and other re¬ 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 
of patients confumptive and pihing. Harvey on Confumptions . 

2. To mortify; to harrafs with corporal hardfhips. 

Covetous men are all fools : for what greater folly can 
there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a man to macerate him- 
felf when he need not ? Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an excels of zeal they praitife mortifications; 
whereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 

3. To fteep almoft to folution, either with or without heat. 

I11 lotions in womens cafes, he orders two portions of hel¬ 
lebore macerated in two cotyla; of water. Arbuthnot. 

Macera'tion. n. f. [maceration , French; from macerated] 

1. The act of wafting, or making lean. 

Mortification ; corporal hardfhip. 




2 . 

3. Maceration 
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is an 1 


infufion either with or without heat, 


MAC 

wherein the ingredients are intended to be almoft wholly dif. 

melunto a chyle." 8 ** “ «he 

M chines NAL ‘ “ dj ' [fr ° m maChim ' Latin ' ] 

T « ATE : - - Irnachimr, Latin; maehiner^] 
1 o plan ; to contrive. ’ r, J 

Machination, n.f [machinatio, Lat. machination, French- 
from machinate .] Artifice; contrivance; malicious fcheme. * 
. If you mifcarry, 

Your bufinefs of the world hath/o an end, 

And madman ceafes. Shakefpeare V King Lear. 

O from their machinations free, s 

That would my guiltlefs foul betray; 

From thofe who in my wrongs agree. 

And for my life their engines lay. Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 

Some one intent on mifchief, or infpir’d ^ 

With dev’lifh machination, might devife 
Like inftrument, to plague the fons of men 
For fin; on war, and mutual daughter bent. Mho* 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of "hell, 

And devililh machinations come to nought. Milt . Par Re? 
How were they zealous in refped to their temporal a’over- 
nors? Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations ; 
but in blelfing and fubmitting to their emperors, and obeying 

M^HPNTF thm f r Ut ^ , S t m, ’ s *»»». 

n.J. [machina, Latin; machine, French. This 

word is pronounced majheen.] 

1. Any complicated piece of workmanftnp. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity, as to conceive 
a watch to have been once in its firft materials. ' Burnet. 
In a watch’s fine machine, 

The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 

Derive their fecundary pow’r 

From that which Amply points the hour. Prior. 

2. An engine. 

In the hollow fide. 

Selected numbers of their foldiers hide; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And iron bowels ftuff the dark abode. Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency in poems. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
and efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 

Machinery, n. f. [from machine.] 

1. Enginery; complicated workmanftu'p; felf-moved engines. 

2- The machinery fignifies that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, adl in a poem. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Machinist, n.f. [machinejle, French ; from machina, Latin.] 

A conftrudlor of engines or machines. 

Ma'cilency. n.f. [from macilent .] Leannefs. DIP. 

MA'CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] Lean. 

Ma'ckerel. n.f. [mackercel, Dutch; maquereau, French.] A 
fea-fifh. 

Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Law ordered that the Sunday fliould have reft ; 

And that no nymph her noify food fhould fell. 

Except it were new milk or mackarel. King’s Art of Cookery. 

Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, 

And fpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair. 

Than I forget my fhepherds. wonted love. Gay’s Paf orals. 
Mackerel-gale feems to be, in Dryden’s cant, a ftrong 
breeze, fuch, I luppofe, as is defired to bring mackerel frelb 
to market. 

They put up every fiiil. 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel-gale. Dryden. 
Ma'crocosm. n.f. [macrocofme, French; ( «-«>£po? and xo<ry.oe.J 
The whole world, or vifible fyftem, in oppofition to the pu- 
crocofm, or world of man. 

Macta'tioN* 


MAD 

Macta'tion. n.f {mSlaius, Latin.] The afl of killing for 

facrifice. . 

MACULA, n.f [Latin.] 

1 ^Andlaftly, the body of the fun may contract fome fpots 

nr maada oreater than ufual, and by that means be darken¬ 
ed mama 0 *f the Earth. 

n [In phyfick.] Any fpots upon the fldn, whether thofe in 

fevers or fcorbutick habits. 

To Ma'culate. v. a., [maculo, Lat.] To ftain; to fpot. 
Macula'tion. n.f. [from maculate.'] Stain; fpot; taint. 

I will throw my glove to death himfelf. 

That there’s no rn. "illation in thy heart. Shakefpeare ; 

Ma'cule. n.f [macula, Latin.] A fpot; a ftain. 

MAD. adj. [jemaad, Saxon; matto, Italian.] 

1. Difordered in the mind ; broken in the underftanding; dif- 
tra&ed. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

_’Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fea was fprung ; 

But they were mad to make thee youn’g. Denham. 

We muft bind our paflions in chains, left like mad-fcMts 
they break their locks and bolts, and do all the mifchief they 
can. Taylor’s JVorthy Communicant. 

A bear, enrag’d at the flinging of a bee, ran like mad into 
the bee-garden, and over-turn’d all the hives. L’EJlrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 

But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden’s Span. Fryar. 

2. Over-run with any violent or unreafonable defire; with on, 
after, of, perhaps better for, before the objedl of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
their idols. Jer. 1 . 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
matick writing. Dryden’s Pref. to Cleomencs. 

The people are not fo very mad of acorns, but that they 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. Rymer. 

3. Enraged; furious. 

Holy writ reprefents St. Paul as making havock of the 
church, and perfecuting that way unto the death, and being 
exceedingly mad againft them. Decay of Piety. 

To Mad. v.a. [from the adje&ive.] To make mad; to make 
furious; to enrage. 

O villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an 
unlooked-for rival. Sidney, b. ii. 

Had I but feen thy pidlure in this plight. 

It would have madded me. Shakejp. Titus Andronicus. 

This will witnefs outwardly, 

As ftrongly as the confcience do’s within, 

To th’ madding of her lord. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

^ This mufick mads me, let it found no more • 

For though it have help’d madmen to their wits, 

In me, it feems, it will make wifemen mad. Shakefpeare 
This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. Dryden. 
To Mad. v. n. To be mad ; to be furious. 

The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d : dire was the noife 
Ofconflia.l Milton's Par. Lq/t, b. vi. 

She, mixing with a throiw 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Dryden. 
Mad. n.f. [rmfSu, Saxon. J An earth worm. Ainf . 

Madam, n.f [ma dame French, my dame.] The term of 
compliment ufed m addrefs to ladies of every degree 

Certes, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. ' Sfenfer. 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen { J 

Ma'dbrain , ,. r j . Philips s Dijlrejl Mother. 

I give my hand oppos’d againft my heart. 

Unto a madhrain Rudelby, full of fplecn. Shakefpeare. 

* j v n He let fall his book. 

And as he {loop’d again to take it up, 

1 his madbrain’d bridegroom took him fuch a cuff 
That down fell prieft tnd book. \ n 

This fell tempeft {hall not ceafe to ra<r e . "$*<**' 

Lntil the golden circuit on my head, & 
ike to the glorious fun’s tranfparent beams 
calm the fury of this madbrain’d flaw. ’ Shnb.tk 

mmm0 

Not a word with him but a jeft. P 3 o, , . 

Th . M f Where is his fon, S **fr»e. 

And f ! mble ~ fo ° ted madcap prince of Wales 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
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To Ma'dden. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; to a£ 
mad. 

The dog-ftar rages, nay ’tis paft a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaflus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope, 
To Ma'dden. v. a. To make mad. 

Such mad’ning draughts of beauty. 

As for a while overwhelm’d his raptur’d thought. Thomfcnd 
Ma'dder. n.f [ma&ejie, Saxon.] 

The flower of the madder confifts of one fingle leaf, which 
is cut into four or five fegments, and expanded at the top; 
the flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
juicy berries clofely joined together, containing feed for the? 
moft part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
furround the ftalks in whorles. Miller . 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Holland : what 
the Dutch fend over for medicinal ufe is the root, which is 
only dried; but the greateft quantity is ufed by the dyers, 
who have it fent in coarfe powder; HHL 

Made, participle preterite of make. 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents ; hut that 
the works of God fhould be mafe mauifeft. John ix. 3. 

Made faction, n. f. [madefacio, Latin.] The a£l of making 
wet. 

To all madefadiion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 
To Ma'defy. v. a. [madefo, Latin.] To mciften ; to make 
wet. 

Madgehowlet. n.f. An owl. Ainf. 

Ma'dhouse. n.f [mad and houfe. ] A houfe where madmen 
are cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madhoufe being afked how he came there ? 
why, fays he, the mad-folks abroad are too many for us, and 
fo they have maftered all the lober people, and cooped them 

U P _ L’EJlrange. 

Madly, adv. [from mad.] Without underftanding; furioufly. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and madly vain. 

Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dndeu. 

Ma'dman. n. f. [mad and man.] A man deprived of his un¬ 
derftanding. 

They fhall be like madmen, fparing none, but ftill fport- 

, 2 Efd. xvi. yi. 

tie that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better than a mad¬ 
man. T 5 T? a 

tt 1 • L hjtrange. 

tie who ties a madman’s hands, or takes away his fwerd, 
loves his perfon while he difarms his frenzv. South’s Sermon e. 
Ma'dness. n.f [from mad.] 

1. Diftradion; lofs of underftanding; perturbation of the fa¬ 
culties. 

Why, woman, your hulband is in his old tunes a?ain : he 
fo rails againft all married mankind, lb curies all Eve's dauoh- 
ters, and fo buffets himfelf on the forehead, that any ?nad- 
nejs I ever yet beheld feemed but tamenefs and civility to this 
diftemper-. Shakejp. Merry IVives of JVindfor. 

I here are degrees of madnefs as of folly, the diforderly jum¬ 
bling ideas together, in fome more, fome lefs. 'Lode 

2. Fury; wildnefs; rage. 

The power of God fets bounds to the raging of the fea 
and reftrains the madnefs oi the people. "King Charles. 

He rav d with all the madnefs of defpair, 

MAMrtTl/' bCat hiS breaft ’ and t0re hiS hair - Drye,en - 

Madrier, in war, a thick plank armed with iron nlate-i 
havmg a cavity fufficient to receive the mouth of the petard 
when charged, with which it is applied agairift a eafe or 
other thing intended to be broken down. 2 £ 

M J,v 1 m L " n ' J \ r madr \z«l , Spanifh and French, from mall 

Italian.[ A Mtlfong.^ ^ 

tainnumhflf * little ,° am ° roUS piece ’ which a cer- 

12Z 7 r U " eqUal VerreS ’ not tiEd the Scrupulous re- 

Waters, by whofe falls a,> ‘ y ' 

rsnds nng melodious madrigails. w, i-a. 

H.S artful flrains have oft delay’d Shakefpeare. 

i he huddling brook to hear his madrigal. ns-; 

f heir tongue is Iwht -inH ■ * Milton. 

Englifh ; more propef for Lnets S ° f the 

than heroick poetry. ’ “ ri & a ^ s s and elegies, 

Ma/dwort. n.f. [Wand «*«.] An herb Dry ‘ Un ' 

noted “t llZe’Tl fiZ ^ SaX< '‘; famous - ^eat, 
bility. ,S famous i ^helmere, famous for no- 

uAAIIf} v d T oftammcr - Ain f- Git ’ Jon ’ sC ‘ md ‘ n - 

MagazAe { Ve t J A ftam ™ ref ’ *».f 

fan, a treafure. j lench, f f om the /Irabick mach- 
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tOTy'of e provKions!. Inm0n1 ^ 80 arPena ^ " — 7 , or repofi- 

if it foould appear fit to bellow Gripping in thofe harbours 

farv n ovT^ ”f* ^ **“ be « rfdK 

fary provifions and munmons. Ralei h - S EJJh 

rlain heroick magnitude of mind ; & JJ y 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Aroni/l. 
A j? 16 ° er t ^ e P ubbc k- magazines prefide, 

tt/tT arC fCnt nCW fora § e to Provide. Dry den’s Virr. 

Uieful arms in magazines we place, 5 

All rang d in order, and difpofed with grace. p oi)e 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not mafter of. Locke. 

1. Of late this word has fignified a mifcellaneous pamphlet' 
from a periodical mifcellany named the Gentleman’s Maga - 
xine, by Edward Cave. 6 

[magus, Latin.] A magician. Stenfer. 

M ^OGO t . n.f. [magrod, Welflr, millepede, Latin; ma$u, 

1. A fmall grub, which turns into a fly. 

Out of the fides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have feen creep out fmall maggots. R ay m Creation. 

r rom the lore although the infeeft flies, 

*E. leaves a brood cf maggots in difguife. Garth’s Difpehf 

2 . Whimfy ; caprice; odd fanfy. Jr J 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

Three-pil d hyperboles, fpruce affectation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe fummer flies, 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

I do forfwear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 

In rulFet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. Shakefpeare. 

To reconcile our late diffenters, 

Our breth’ren though by other venters. 

Unite them and their different maggots , 

As long and fhort flicks are in faggots. Hudibras, p. iii. 
She pricked his maggot , and touched him in the tender 
point; then he broke out into a violent paffion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'ggottiness. n.f. [from maggotty.J The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with maggots. 

Maggotty. adv. [from maggot .] 

1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimfical. 

To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of thoughts with a 
maggotty unfettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to 
write ftrait in a jumbling coach. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Ma'gical. n.f. [from magick.] Acting, or performed by fe- 
cret and invilible powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
ipirits. 

I’ll humbly fignify what, in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected. Shakcfp . 

They beheld unveiled the magical fhield of your Ariofto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightnefs; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. Dryden. 

By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, (he attained to an evil art and mat 
gical force in the motion of her eyes. Tatler , N°. no. 

Ma'gically. adv. [from magical.] According to the rites of 
magick. 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling 
of a ring magically prepared, judged that one Theodorus 
fhould fucceed in the empire. Camden . 

MA'GICK. n.f [magia, Latin.] 

1. The art of putting in action the power of fpirits: it was 
fuppofed that both good and bad fpirits were fubject to ma¬ 
gick ; yet magick was in general held unlawful; forcery ; 
enchantment. 

She once being looft, 

The noble ruin of her magick , Antony, 

Claps on his fea-wing. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What charm, what magick , can over-rule the force of all 
thefe motives. Rogers . 

2. The fecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural magick do attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of Jiving creatures, as if 
they did infufe fome immaterial virtue into the part fevered. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Ma'gick. adj. Acting or doing by powers fuperior to the 
known power of nature; incantating; necromantick. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound $ 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that diftill’d by magick flights 
Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and (hake 
Till all thy magick ftructures rear’d fo high. 

Were fhatter’d into heaps. Milton. 


Mag 

in magick. 

To fioHttiXraW:t U e r dl UP tr 

An old magician, that did keep “ Ruh ' 

i h Hefperian fruit, and made the dragon fl ee „ . 
er potent charms do troubled fouls relieve " ’ 

And, where foe lifts, makes calmeft fouls to grieve TV n 
1 here are millions of truths that a • * n ve * Waller. 

to know, as, whether Roger Bacon V vaT 
or a magician. a math ematician, 

Magisterial, adj. [from magiftcr, Latin 1 L °*' 

I. Such as fuits a mafter. J 

Such a frame of government is paternal, not -mag,ferial. 

He bids him attend as if he had the rod ovefwJ^j 
ufe a magijicnal authority while he irifiruefts him ‘ B 7* 

. Lofty; arrogant; proud ; infolent; defpotick ' 

VV e are not magfienal in opinions, nor, dictator lit- , 
trude our notions on any man. Brown's VuUalfimr'. 

Pietences go a great way with men that tak„“ f,;f " 
and magylenal looks, for current payment. L'Eflrml’e 
Thofe men are but trapanned who are called tA g 
being invefted with authority, but bereaved of power - S 
IS nothing elfe but to mock and betray them into a (hi 
and material way of being ridiculous. Southern 

3 - Chemically prepared after the manner of a mamftery 
Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder around Inn 

44°5 ght advice may be ****££ 

fhe? VeI h n e ‘ r T a A d pipes ’ c,aimin 8 ail'd engrofling'ali 
thefe wholly to themfelves; magifteriatly centring the wif- 

the world aM ‘ qUlty ’ S 2t a " Piety ’ 3nd new modelIin g 

M r^tx? s5 - n - f [fr ° m 

Peremptorineis is of two forts; the one a magijierialncfs in 
matters of opinion, the other a pofitivenefs in relating mat¬ 
ters of fact: in the one we impofe upon mens underftand- 
mgs, in the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 

Magistery. n.f [; magijlerium , Latin.] 

Magiflery is a term made ufe of by chemifts to fignify 
iometimes a very fine powder, made by folution and precipi¬ 
tation ; as of bifmuth, lead, &c. and fometimes refins and 
relmous fubltances ; as thofe of jalap, fcamony, &c. but the 
moft genuine acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whole, or moft part, is, by the addition 
cf fomewhat, changed into a body of quite another kina; as 
when iron or copper is turned into cryftals of Mars or Ve- 

nus * lr ■ . Quincy. 

raracelfus extracteth the magiflery of wine, expofing it 
unto the extremity of cold ; whereby the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the fpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Broivn. 

The magiflery of vegetables confifts but of the more folu- 
ble and coloured parts of the plants that afford it. Boyle. 

Magistracy, n. f [;magiflratus ,, Latin.] Office or dignity 
of a magiftrate. 

You fhare the world, her inagijlracies , priefthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. B. Johnfat. 
He had no other intention but to diffwade men from ina- 
giflracy, or undertaking the publick offices of ftate. Brcvcne. 
Some have difputed even againft magiflracy itfelf. Atterbury . 
Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine preroga¬ 
tive, but it is an infult upon magi firacy and good govern¬ 
ment. Clariffa. 

Ma'gistrally. adv. [ magiflralis , low Latin.] Defpotically s 
authoritatively; magifterially. 

What a preemption is this for one, who will not allow 
liberty to others, to affume to himfelf fuch a licenfe to con-' 
troul fo magiflrally. Bifhop Bramhall againfl Hobbes. 

MA'GISTRATE. n.f. [ magiflratus , Latin.] A man pub- 
lickly invefted with authority; a governour; an executor of 
the laws. 

They chufe their magiflrate ! 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his fhall. 

His popular fhall, againft a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d in Greece. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I treat here of thofe legal punifhments which inagiflratcsm- 
flidf upon their difobedient fubje<fts. Decay of Piety. 

Magna'lity. n.f. [; magnolia , Latin.] A great thing; fome- 
thing above the common rate. Not ufed. 

Too greedy of magnalities , we make but favourable expe¬ 
riments concerning welcome truths. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Magnanimity, n.f [ magnanimite , French; magnanimus, 

Latin.] Greatnefs of mind ; bravery; elevation of foul. 

* * " 11 1 — -aJ A\A n;p 


VV LiktTcaftles* built b fmlgick art in air, Latin ] Greatnefs of mind; bravery; ekvation of loul. 

That vanilh at approach, fuch thoughts appear. Granville. ^ F, f. 

Let 
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Let but the a£s of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whofe magnanimity , in caufes of moft extreme 
hazard, thofe ftrange and unwonted refolutibns have grown, 
which, for all circumftances, no people under the roof of 
heaven did ever hitherto match. Hooker , b. v. 

They had enough reveng’d, having reduc’d 
Their foe to mifery beneath their fears, 

The reft was magnanimity to remit, 

If fome convenient ranfom Was propos’d. Milton’s Agonifl . 
Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very 
falfe proof either of wifdom or magnanimity , and a great 
check to virtuous actions with regard to fame. Swift. 

Magna'nimous. adj. [ magnanimus , Latin.] Great of mind; 
elevated in fentiment; brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous , than to affume. Milton’s Bar. Reg. 
Ill ftrength 

All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes. 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 
Magnanimous induftry is a refolved afliduity and care, 
anfwerable to any weighty work. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Magnanimously, adv. [frohi magnanimous.'] Bravely; with 
greatnefs of mind. 

A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
juftly, fkilfully, and magnanimoufly , all the offices of peace 
and war. Milton on Education. 

MA'GNET. n.f. [magnes, Latin.] The lodeftone; theftone 
that attra&s iron. 

Two magnets , heav’n and earth, allure to blifs. 

The larger loadjlone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be teafonable to afk, whether obeying the fnagnet 
he effential to iron ? Locke. 


MaGNE'TICAL. 1 j- rr . -j 

> adj. [from magnet.] 

• ) 


Magne'tick 
i. Relating to the magnet 


& £> • 

Review this whole magnetick fcheme. Blackmore. 

Water i* nineteen times lighter, and by tonfequence nine¬ 
teen times rarer, than gold ; and gold is fo rare as very rea¬ 
dily, and without the leaft oppofition, to tranfmit the mag¬ 
netick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver ihto its pores, 
and to let water pals through it. Newton’s Opticks. 

£. Having powers correfpondent to thofe of the magnet. 

The magnet a<fts upon iron through all denfe bodies Hot 
magnetick, nor red hot, without any diminution of its virtue • 
as through gold, ftlver, lead, glafs, water. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Attraftivej having the power to draw things diftant. 

The moon is magnetical of heat, as the fun is of cold and 
moiffure. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

She fhould all parts to reunion bow; 

She, that had all magnetick force alone, 
i To draw and faften hundred parts in one. Donne. 

They, as they move tow’rds his all-chearing lamp. 

Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn’d 

By his magnetick beam. Milton’s Par. Loft b. iii. 

4. Magnetick is once ufed by Milton for magnet. 

Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieft, refoluteft breaft, 

As the magnetick hardeft iron draws. Milton’s Par Rea 
Magnetism, n.f. [from magnet.] Power of the loadftone*’ 
power of attraction. 3 

Many other nugnetifms, and the like attraaions through 
all the creatures of nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, Aii. 

Jjl&d magnet,fm0( lntereft ouraffi ^<»« ^e irrefiftabiy 

tsm t . - V2SSS& 

Number, though wonderful in itfelf, and fufficientlv mao 
mfiabk from its demonftrable affeSion, hath yet received 

M a T hip] T g co r nceits of men - W 

Latln 'J grand; 

The houfe that is to be builded for the Lord rrmft L 
ceeding magnificat of fame and glory throughout all countriet 

If focfe" eS ’ d ° 7 ina . tIons ’ Princedoms, virtu^pow’rs'l 5 " 

it thefe magmfick titles yet remain, P S - 

Not merely titular. Milton’s Par Loft b v 

O parent ! thefe are thy magnifick deeds ; ^ ‘ 

^AoIi by ic° E P N cH S ', /■ r i. X. 

Pcarance; fpkndou( Lat ^ of ap- 

Wants not her hidden luftre/^msf’and gold 

N . Not Babykfnf" ’ ^ ^ 

Enujmf? 31 Aicairo, fuch magnificenct 
Bel Jo? q" a . the, r g'°ries to informe 
or Serapis, their gods; or feaf 
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Their kings, when Egypt with Affyria ftrove 
In weaith and luxury.. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. L 

One may obferve more fplendour and magnifcence in parti¬ 
cular perfons houfes in Genoa, than iii thofe that belong to 
the publick. Addifon on Italy • 

Magnificent, adj. [magnificus, Latin.] 
i. Grand in appearance ; fplendid ; pompous. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. lx. 

It is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, 
that the fpecies of creatures fhould, by gentle degrees, afeend 
upward from us toward his perfection, as we fee they gra¬ 
dually defeend from us downwards.* Locke. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome’s exalted beauties I defery, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addifon. r 

2 . Fond of fplendour; fetting greatnefs to fhewi 

If he were magnificent, he fpent much with an afpiring in¬ 
tent : if he fpared, he heaped much with an afpiring intent. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Magnificently, adv. [frommagnificent.] Pompoufly; fplen- 
didly. 

Beauty a monarch is. 

Which kingly power magnificently proves, 

By crouds of flaves and peopled empire’s loveL Dryden. 
We can never conceive too highly of God ; fo neither too 
magnificently of nature, his handy-work. Grew’s Cofmol. 
MA'GNIFICO. n. f. [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 

The duke himfelf, and the magnficoeS 
Of greateft port, have all proceeded with him. Shakefp. 
Ma'gnifier. n.f. [from magnify.] 

I• One that praifes ; an encomiaft ; an extoller. 

The primitive magnifiers of this ftar were the Egyptians, 
who notwithftanding chiefly regarded it in relation & to their 
river Nilus. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b.iv. 

2 . A glafs that encreafes the bulk of any obieeft. 

To MA'GNIFY. V. a. [magnfico, Latin.] 

1. To make great; to exaggerate; to amplify; t6 extol. 

. The ambaffador, making his oration, did fo maanify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. 6 Bacon. 

2 . io exalt; to elevate ; to raife in eftimaticn. 

Greater now in thy return, 

Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify d, but to create 
Is greater than created to deftroy. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. T ji 
3 * To raife in pride or pretenfion. 

He fhall exalt and jnagnify himfelf above every god Dan 
If ye wd! magnify yourfdves againft me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. > . 

He fhall magnify himfelf in his heart. Dan vib^or" 

4- To ericreafe the bulk of any objeeft to the eye. * 5 * 

How thefe red globules would appear, if glaffes could h- 

c°e«l C0UW tHem 3 th °“ fand *4* H «n! 

% true reflexion I would fee my face ? 

W hy brings the fool a magnifying glafs ? Granville. 

The greateft magnify, ng glaffes in the world are a man’s 
eyes, when they look upon his own perfon p * 

As things.feem large which we through mills defery 
JJulnels is ever apt to mapnifv P/r • y A. r 

5- A cant word for to have TffM’ P ’ M CntM f m ' 

My governeft affined my father I had wanted for nothin.- 
that I was almoft eaten up with the green-ficknefs • h..f thi 
magnified but little with my father ^ c + • but tbls 

M A ;gm TUDE . „.fi [magniVfX tin.] ^ ^ N °' . 

1. Greatnefs ; grandeur. 

A n ai , n beroick ma Z ni ‘ude of mind. 

And celeftial vigour arm’d, 

2. Cmriparative°biJk? nd maga " ineS C ° ntemnS ’ Milt - 

trulk orfte e m ba f t is^haTtot"; 0, 7 *"^ tOUChin § the 
reft. ’ 3rd t0 7 one than the 

Their magnitudes ; this earth a fpot, a cr r i: n 

An atom, with the firmament compar'd 2 Milt Par r t, 

. Convince the world that i Far ' R°Jh 

Whatever be your Mr d th 7 y o y rfom V t °o U he and 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. n _ 

Conceive thefe particles nf bnri; ^ l Dryden s fiuv. 

themfelves, that? the intervals of V f ° dir P ofed amongft 
may be equal in magnitude to them a^L them 

cles may be compofed of other v 1 * 3nd tbat parti- 
W as much empty fpace betw^enlb 8 mUCh fmalle L which 

magnitudes of thefe fmaller panTcles eC,uals a11 the 

Particles. Newton’s Opticks. 

Magpie, 
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Ma 


a'cpm [from pie, pica, Latin, and mag, contraaed 

trom Margaret, as phil is ufed to a fparrow, and poll to a 
parrot.] A bird fometimes taught to talk. 

^ Augurs, that underfto'od relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Diflimulation is expreffed by a lady wearing a vizard of 
two faces, in her right-hand a ?nagpie, which Spenfer de¬ 
scribed looking through a lattice. Pcacham on Drawing. 
So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie height, 

Majefticallyftalk; * 

A (lately, worthlefs animal, 

I hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

Ua'gydare. n. f. [ magudaris , Lat.] An herb. Ainf. 
MAID. \ r r n J 

MALDEN. S n '->' L mjeben > maegben, Saxon, maegd, Dutch.] 

r. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could n'ot fill up 

The ciftern of my lufl. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

T his is a man old, wrinkl’d, faded, wither’d, 

And not a ?naiden , as thou fay’d he is. Shakefpeare. 

I am not folely led 

By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Shakefpeare. 

She employed the rcfidue of her life to repairing of high¬ 
ways, building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 
Your deluded wife had been a maid ; 

Down on the bridal bed a maid die lay, 

A maid fhe rofe at the approaching day. Dryden y s Juv. 
Let me die, die faid. 

Rather than lofe the fpotlefs name of maid. Dryden. 

l. A woman fervant. 

My maid NerifTa and myfelf, mean time, 

Will live as maids and widows. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Old Tancred vilited his daughter’s bow’r; 

Her cheek, for fuch his cuftom was, he kifs’d. 

Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs’d. Dryd. 

Her clofet and the gods fhare all her time. 

Except when, only by fome maids attended. 

She feeks fome fhady folitary grove. Rowe. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
5. Female. 

If die bear a maid child. Lev. xii. 5. 

Maid. n. f. A fpecies of (kate fi(h, 

Ma'idex. adj. 

[. Confiding of virgins. 

Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov’d 
O’er Maenalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour’d once. Addifon's Ovid's Metamorph. 

1 . Frefn; new; unufed ; unpolluted. 

He fledied his maiden (word. Shakefpeare. 

When I am dead, drew me o’er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chafle wife to my grave. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

By this maiden bloflom in my hand 
I fcorn thee and thy fafliion. _ Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Maidenhair, n.f. [maiden and hair.] This plant is a native 
of the fouthern parts of France and in the Mediterranean, 
where it grows on rocks, and old ruins, from whence it is 
brought for medicinal ufe. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, king’s-cup, and maidenhair. Peach. 
VIa'idenhead. 1 

VIa'idenhode. >n.f. [from maiden.] 

Ma'idenhood. ) 

j. Virginity; virgin purity; freedom from contamination. 

And, for the moded lore of maidenhood, 

Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither (hall I fly ? what fecret wood 

Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den. tairjax. 

She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mewes. 

And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. tairjax. 
Example, that fo terrible Ihews in the wreck of maiden¬ 
hood. cannot for all that difluade fucceflion, but that they are 
limed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakefpeare. 

Maidenhood (he loves, and will be fwift ^ 

To aid a virgin. _ . ’ 

2. Newncfs; freflinefs; uncontafninated date. This is now 

become a low word. 

The devil and mifchance look big TU - 

Upon the maidenhead of our aflairs. Shakefp. Henry . 
Some who attended with much expedition, at to r 
appearing have dained the maidenhead of their cred ‘ ^ 
Lome negligent performance. . . , 

Hope’s chade kifs wrongs no joys maidenhead. 

Then fpoulal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. CraJ 

Like a maid, gentle, mo- 

deft, timorous, decent. 

3 Tis not maidenly ; 
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Our fex as well as I may chide you for it. 


1 ' y ? '' irtUOUS afs ’ "fool; muft^uT 

blulhing ? what a maidenly man at arms are you become? * 

Ma'idhood. n.f [from maid.] 

t> . Cefario, 

f*y maidhood, honour, and every thing, 

Ma'idmarian. n.f. [puer ludius, L^nVT kTSf f S> “' 

t sste buff °° n ^ iike a i 

and V pipe? f m ° rriCe ' danCerS dan “ d with a tabor 

Ma'idpale. adj. [maid mi pale.] Pale like a fick vir^" # ‘ 
Change the compleftion of her maidpale peace ° ‘ 

1 o icarlet indignation. n, , . 

Maidservant. n.J. A female (ervant 

It is perfeaiy right what you % of the indifference in 
common fronds, whether we are fick or well: the ve v 
maidfervartts in a family have the fame notion. Swift 

Maje'stical. j ,. __ . W J U 

Maje'stick. \ ad J- majefy.] 

1. Auguft; having dignity; grand; imperial; regal; great of 

appearance. 0 * 1 

They made a doubt 
Prefence majefiaal would put him out: 

Lor, quoth the king, an angel (halt thou fee, 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacioufly. ’ Shakefpeare. 

Get the dart of the majeflick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

w e do it wrong, being fo majejlical , 

To offer it the (hew of violence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In his face 

Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majefick grace. Denham. 

A uoyal robe he wore with graceful pride. 

Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod, 

And forth he mov’d, majejlick as a god. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . Stately ; pompous ; fplendid. 

It was no mean thing which he purpofed ; to perform a 
work fo majejlical and (lately was no fmall charge. Hooker. 

3. Sublime ; elevated ; lofty. 

Which paffage doth not only argue an infinite abundance, 
both of artizans and materials, but likewife of magnificent 
and majejlical clefir.es in every common perfon. JVotton. 

The lead portions mud be of tfie epick kind; all mud be 
grave, majejlical, and fublime. Dryden. 

Majestically, adv. [from majejlical.] With dignity; with 
grandeur. 

From Italy a wand’ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 

Northward (he bends, majejl.ically bright. 

And here (he fixes her imperial light. Granville. 

So have I feen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a magpie height, 

Majejlically ftalk ; 

A ftately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Sivift. 

M'AJESTY. n.f. [majejlas, Latin.] 

1. Dignity ; grandeur; greatnefs of appearance; an appearance 
awful and folemn. 

The voice of the Lord is full of majefty. Pfal. xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majefy. Pfal. xciii. 

Amidft 

Thick clouds and dark, doth heav’n’s all-ruling fire 
1 Chufe to refide, his glory unobfeur’d. 

And with the majefy of darknefs round 
Covers his throne. Milton's Par. Lof , b. ii. 

Great, without pride, in fober majefy. P°pt- 

2 . Power ; fovereignty. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and majefy. 1 Cbrcn. xxix. 
To the only wife God be glory and majefy. Jude v. 25. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majefy. Dan. v. 10. 

3. Dignity; elevation. 

The jirft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d. 

The next in majefy. 

4. The title of kings and queens. 

Mod royal majefy , 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer d. 

Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King car. 

I have a garden opens to the fea, 

From whence I can your majefy convey 
To fame nigh friend. a ‘ 

He, who had been always believed a creature of t P q > 
vifited her majefy but once in fix weeks. 

I walk in awful date above ^ 

The majefy of heaven. , 1 

“T; n J: 

I. A coat of deel network worn for defence. Sonie 

4 


Dryden. 
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Some (hilts of mail, fome coats of plate put on, 

Some dond a curace, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax , b. i. 
Being advifed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this an-. 
Tver, That again# any popular fury, a fliirt oi mail would 
be but a filly defence. ; •. JVotton. 

Some wore coat-armour, imitating fcale. 

And next their (kin were ftubborn fliirts of mail; 

Some wore a bread-plate. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

2 . Any armour. 

We dript the lobder of his fcatlet mail. Gay. 

n. . A podman’s bundle ; a bag. [male, malette, French.] 

To Mail. v. a. [from the noun.] To arm defenflvely; to 
cover, as with armour. 

The mailed Mars (hall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. L 

I am thy married wife. 

And thou a prince, prote&or of this land ; 

Mcthinks I ihould not thus be led along, 

Mail'd up in (hame, with papers on my back. Shakefp. 
To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, G othick, to cut off; mehaigner, to 
maim, old French ; mehaina, Armorick; mancus, Lat.] To 
deprive of any neceffary part; to cripple by lofs of a limb. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the jurifdidlion of all bifhops. Shakefpeare. 
The multitude wondered when they faw the dumb to (peak, 
the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk ; and they 
glorified God. Maith. xv. 31. 

Maim. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of fome eflential part; lamenefs, produced by a 
wound or amputation. 

Surely there is more caufe to fear, lead the want thereof 
be a maim, than the ufe a blemifli. Hooker, b. v. 

Humphry, duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf, 

That bears fo (hrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

A lady banifli’d, and a limb lopt off?. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Not fo deep a maim. 

As to be cad forth in the common air, 

Have I deferved. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

3. Effeptial defedl. 

A noble author efteems it to be a maim in hiftory, that : 
the adts of parliament (hould not be recited. Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus, Latin.] 

I. Principal; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty- which God requireth 
at the hands of his church, there is, befides that matter and 
form wherein the effence thereof confldeth, a certain out¬ 
ward fafliion, whereby the fame is in decent manner admini- 

CTe T, . ,.- A . ’ Hooker , b. iv. 

1 here is a hiltory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

The which obferv’d a man may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of thino-s 

As yet not come to life. Shahjp. Henry IV. 

He is mpeiihtious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakefpeare. 
There aroie three notorious and main rebellions, which 
drew feveral armtes out of England. Davies on Ireland. 
The nether flood. 

Which now divided into four main dreams. 

Runs diverfe. Mih™\ t n j • 

t ru 111 1 r Jvmton s Far. Lof, b. iv. 

I (hould be much for open war, O peers. 

If what was ur«-’d 

rea f° n to perfuade immediate war. 

Did not diffuade me moft. Milton’s Par. Loft, l ii 

propagation"' 5 “ the mam that is, food and 

as XT “ is *° be as 

Nor tpll mp m j • r i , J-tllotJon s Sermons. 

in or teJl me in a dying father’s tone. 

Be careful dill 0 f the main chance, my fon; 

But out the principal in trufty hands ; 


< T . . , . *5 111 wuc mam tnino- 

Nor is it only in the main defign, but the?’ have fnlif ^ 
him in everv epifode. pL , I h / Ve f f ]I °wed 

2 . Violent; itrong; overpowering ; vaft.^ ' ^ ^ //?W * 

•y Think, you quedion with a Tew 

, a ? wdl g° upon the beach. 

And bid the main flood bate his ufual height <?/, 1 & 

~ r .. Seed thou what rage S 8 hake fP- 

Noryet°f e OUr whom no bounds, 
yet the main abyls, 


" WC “ W “f With horfe. Shakefpeare. 
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All abread 

Charg’d our main battle’s front. Shakefp. Henry VL 

. 4. Important; forcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main arm y, came over to take 
poffeflion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ireland. 

Thatj which thou aright 

Believ’d fo main to our fuccefs, I bring. Milt. Par. Lofl . 

Main, n.f 

1. The grofs ; the bulk ; the greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 
improvement in wil'dom, by feeing men. Locke. 

2. The fum ; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the church 
of England as to the main. King Charier. 

Thefe notions concerning coinage have, for the ?/iam, been 
put into writing above twelve months. • Locke . 

3. The ocean. 

A fubditute (bines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his date 
Empties itfelf, as .doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Where’s the king ? 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea; 

Gr (well the curled waters ’bove the main. 

That things might change. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

He fell, and ftruggling in the main, 

Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain. Dryden. 

Say, why (hould the collected main 
Itfelf within itfelf contain ? 

Why to its caverns (hould it fometimes creep, 

And with delighted filence deep L 

On the lov’d bofom of its parent deep ? Prior, j 

4. Violence; force. . 

He ’gan advance 
With huge- force, and infupportable main. 

And towards him with dreadful fury prance. Fa. Qu. 
With might and main 

He haded to get up again. Hudibras, p. i. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 

. With .brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 

5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at dice. 

Were it good, 

To fet the exadl wealth of all our dates 
All at one cad; to fet fo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. Shakefpeare . 

To pafs our tedious hours awav. 


Earl Dorfet's Sorig. 


Prior. 


We throw a merry main. 

Writing is but juft like dice. 

And lucky «w/«j\make people wife : 

That jumbled words,, if fortune throw them. 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 

6 . The continent. 

In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
7 -fcnpe, Ainf. War^Spftn. 

Mainland, n. f. [main, and land.] Continent. 

Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’d . . 

Amid the ocean waves, 

- But was all defolate, and of fome thought,. 

By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland brouglit.. 

'-t-m r . _ , Fairy Dueen, b. ii. 

Th°few h ° m Tyber’s holy forefts hide, 

, » Circe s lulls from the mainland divide. Dryden’s £n 
Ma'inly. adv. [from main.] } ’ 

1. Chiefly; principally. 

T , A brutifli vice, 

Z "“""I t0 , the -?i n ° f Eve - Par. Loft. 

1 hey aie mainly reducible to three. . M or 

ter^oTThe ftr k a , matter n °" - Und in 1,16 P^ndicular in- 
tW a the , ftrata ? was originally lodged in the bodies of 
bem S; nterl P ef dd amongft 5 the matter, whereof 

»vw, ta. rn 

tleTicW ° bfe 7 ed by °. ne ’ that himfelf came hardly to a lit- 

Of younger men, he cannot but increafe Tjl 

p.i r , , . One dire (liot. 

A D e utcTmM,°upon th bTak?n C TET W! T b ° re ' dryden. 
majl, told the Handers by," it waT a^m Y 3 fr ° m a mam ~ 
neck. ^ s a mer oy it was not his 

Mainpernable, adj. Bailable- ,W m 574 - 

furety. J e -» tha t may be admitted to give 


J 5 Y 


Ma i n- 
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Ma'inpernor. n.f. Surety; bail. 

He enforced the earl himfelf to fly, till twenty-fix noble- 
men became mainpernors for his appearance at a certain day; 

SiEtf, ,k ' •*** 

u ‘:rr'; 

cuftody of a friend, upon fecurity given for appearance ; 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon, though 
the earl of Defmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 

Give its poor entertainer quarter; 

And, by di(charge or inainprife , grant 
Deliv’ry from this bafe reftraint. Hudibras. 6 . ii. 

I o Ma'inprise. V. a. To bail. 

Ma'insail. n. f. [main and fail.] The fail of the main- 
maft. 

They committed themfelves unto the fea, and hoifted up 
the mainfail to the wind, and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 
Ma'insheet. n.f. [main and, jbeet.] The fheet or fail of the* 
mainmaft. 

Strike, ftrike the top-fail; let the mainfheet fly. 

And furl your fails. Dryden. 

Ma'inyard. n.f [main and yard.] The yard of the main- 
mafr. 

With (harp hooks they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maft, then rowing they & cut the 
tackling, and brought the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot. 
To MAINTAIN, v. a. [maintenir , French.] 

1. Topreferve; to keep. 

The ingredients being prefcribed in their fubftance, main¬ 
tain the blood in a gentle fermentation, reclude oppilations, 
and mundify it. Harvey. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryd. 

2 . To defend ; to hold out; to make good. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him high or 
low, but every one as he maintains his pofk Grew's Cofmol. 

3. To vindicate; to juftify. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
Glo’fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear. Sbak. 

Thefe poffeffions being unlawfully gotten, could not be 
maintained by the juft and honourable law of England. Davies . 

Maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradi&ion in his temper, and of 
parts fo much fuperior to any in the company, that he could 
too well maintain and juftify thofe contradictions. Clarendon. 
It is hard to maintain the truth. South. 

4. To continue ; to keep up. 

Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain , 

Beneath a laurel (hade. Dryden. 

5. To keep up; to fupport the expence of. 

I feek not to wax great by others waining; 

Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ftate. 

And fends the poor well pleafed from my gate. Shakefp. 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? I thank 
my good father I am able to maintain it. Shakefpeare. 

6. To fupport with the conveniences of life. 

It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfelf by his own la¬ 
bour. Hooker. 

If a woman maintain her hufband, fhe is full of anger and 
much reproach. Eccluf. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be 
maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend 
its affertors ? South. 

7. To preferve from failure. 

Here ten thoufand images remain 
Without confufion, and their rank maintain, Blackmore. 

To Maintain, v. n. To fupport by argument; to aifert as 
a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againft fome of our mo¬ 
dern criticks, that this age and the laft have excelled the an¬ 
cients. , . Dryden's Juvenal. 

Maintainable, adj. [from maintain.] Defenfible; juflifiable. 
Being made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore 
beaten and fhaken, and fcarce maintainable , he defended the 
place againft the dauphin. . Hayward. 

Mainta'iner. n.f. [from maintain.] Supporter; cherifher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a fpecial 
maintainer of all learning. Spenfers Pajlorals. 

The maintainers. and cherifhers of a regular devotion, a 
■ ’ • South's Sermons . 
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Thofe of better fortune not makincr learning t-v. * 

"mu, take degrees with little improvement. ° * 

2 . Support; prote&ion; defence. 

They knew that no man might in reafon take unon k* 
to dote™, ne his own right, and according to his own det« 
mmation proceed in maintenance thereof. S Hooker 


true and decent piety. 


L | --Jt- J ' . _ 

Maintenance, n.f. [ maintenant , French.] 

I. Supply of the neceffaries of life; fuftenance; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s own choice to maintain himfelf by his la¬ 
bour, whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as others 
did, there had been no offence committed. Hooker, b. i. 

God affigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appoint¬ 
ed him a law to observe. Hooker, b. 1. 


T-,, . * , .im-Teor. Hooter A * 

The beginning and caufe of this ordinance amon»V 

theh"ofte^ thedefenCe * ** ^ ta 

3 - Continuant fecurity from failure. ^ 

tf °” er 15 granted to the church f °r God’s honour 
and the maintenance of his fervice, is granted for and to God! 

Ma'intop. n.f. [mam and top.] The top of themViifS”' 
their maintop joyful news they hear 

G rv wh j ch b > T thc ‘ r mould bring new fupplies. Dnd 
Didtys could the maintop-muff, beftride, ^ 

Ma'jor! trSrf Lato aaiVe ^ fl ' de ' ^ 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, faying- 

on.y when they are the major part of a general affembly, and 
then their voices being more in number," muff overfwav their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker, b. iv* 

The true meridian is a major circle puffing through the 
poles of the world and the zenith of any place, exa&ly di¬ 
viding the eaft from the weft. Brown's Vug. Errours. 

In common difcourfe we denominate pcrfons and things 
according to the major part of their character : he is to be 
called a wife man who has but few follies. Watts's Logick. 

2 . Greater in dignity. 6 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ftay. 

My major vow lies here. Shakefp. Trail. and Crefhda. 
Ma'jor. n.f u/ 

I* Thq officer above the captain; the loweft field officer. 

2 . A mayor or head officer of a town. Obfolete. 

3. The firft propofition of a fyilogifm, containing fome gene¬ 
rality. 0 

The major of our author’s argument is to be underftood of 
the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 

4. Major -general. The general officer of the fecond rank. 

Major-general Ravignan returned with the French king's 
anfwer. Tatler, N°. 53. 

5. MA]OR-domo. n.f. [; majeur-dome , French.] One who holds 
occafionally the place of mafter of the houfe. 

Majora'tion. n.f. [from ifiajor .] Encreafe; enlargement. 
There be five ways of majoration of founds : enclofure Am¬ 
ple ; enclofure with dilatation; communication ; reflection 
concurrent; and approach to the fenfory. Bacon's Nat. Hi/h 
Majo'rity. n.f [from major.] 

1. The ftate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that 
maketh the total greater. Grew's Cofmol. 

2 . The greater number. [ majoriie, French.] 

It was highly probable the majority would be fo wife as to 
efpoufe that caufe which was moft agreeable to the publick 
weal, and by that means hinder a fedition. Addifin. 

As in fenates fo in fchools, 

Majority of voices rules. Prior. 

Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for that realbn 
the majority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. 

Arbuthnot''s Hifl. of J. Bull. 

3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceftry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a poflerity not unlike 
their majority ; of mifehievous progenitors, a venemous and 
deftruclive progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

4. Full age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the Hid, the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French : but this prince was no 
fooner come to his majority, but the barons railed a cruel war 
againft him. Davies on Ireland. 

5. Firft rank. Obfolete. 

Douglas, whofe high deeds, 

Whofe hot incurfions, and great name in arms, 

Holds from all foldiers chief majority. 

And military title capital. Shakefp. Henry IV - 

6 . The office of a major. 

Maize, or Indian Wheat, n.f. 

The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed ; t e 
male flowers are produced at remote difiances from the fruit 
on the fame plant, growing generally in a fpike upon the top 
of the ftalk ; the female flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, and are furrounded by three or lour leaves, 
which clofely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe : this p ant is 
propagated in England only as a curiofity, but in America it 
is the principal fupport of the inhabitants, and con ^ e ^5.^J 
propasated with great care. * ' 

Maize affords a very ftrong nouriffiment, but more v: 
than wheat, Arbuthnot on AU^tt. 

To 




Gen. i. 26. 
Prov. xvi. 4. 

Milton. 


2. 
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ToMak*. a. [macan, Saxon; machen , German; maken 

Dutch.] 
x To create. 

Let us make man in our image. 

The Lord hath made all things for himfelf. 

Remember’ft thou 

Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. 

To form of materials. 

He fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf. Exod. xxxil. 4 - 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Mts. 
We have no other meafure, fave one of the moon, but 
are artificially made out of thefe by compounding or dividing 

them. . Holder m Tme ■ 

3. To compofe : as, materials or ingredients.. 

One of my fellows had the fpeed of him; 

Who, almoft dead for breath, had fcarcely more 
Than would make up his meffage. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The heav’n, the air, the earth, and boundlefs fea. 

Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 

A pint of fait of tartar, expofed unto a moift air, will 
niake far more liquor than the former meafure will contain. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

4. To form by art what is not natural. 

There Javifh nature, in her beft attire, 

Pours forth fweet odours, and alluring fights ; 

And art with her contending, doth afpire 

T’ excel the natural with made delights. Spenfer. 

5. To produce as the agent. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, as to make 
their fentence weighter than any bare and naked conceit to 
the contrary. Hooker , b. v. 

If I fufped: without caufe, why then make fport at me ; 
then let me be your jeft. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Thine enemies make a tumult. Pfal. Ixxxiii. 2. 

When their hearts were merry they faid, Call for Samp- 
fon, that he may make us fport. J uc ^&‘ 2 5* 

Give unto Solomon a perfebf: heart to build the palace for 
the which I have made provifion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 

"Why make ye this ado, and weep ? the damfel is not dead. 

Mark v. 39. 

He maketh interceffi'bn to God againft Ifrael. Rom. xi. 2. 
Thou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
and haft made thee a name. Jer. xxxii. 20. 

Should we then make mirth? Ezek. xxi. 10. 

Jofhua, made peace, and made a league with them to let 
them live. J 0 Jh. ix. 15. 

Both combine 

To make their greatnefs by the fall of man, Dryden. 

Egypt, mad with fuperftition grown. 

Makes gods of monfters. Tate's Juvenal. 

6. To produce as a caufe. 

Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is feparated 
from his neighbour. Prov. xix. 4. 

A man*s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him be¬ 
fore great men. . p r0Vm j 6> 

The child who is taught to believe any occurrence to be a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a 
wide inroad made upon the foundnefs of his underftanding. 

^ , _ Watts. 

7. 1 o do ; to perform; to pra&ife ; to ufe. 

Though ftie appear honeft to me, yet in other places fhe 
enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd conftruaion 
made of her. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

She made hafte, and let down her pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
T hou haft made an atonement for it. Exod. xxix. 36. 

I will judge his houfe for ever, becaufe his fens made them- 
felves vile, and he reftrained them not. 1 Sam. iii 13 

u pra> ‘ Cr Unt ° ° ur God * Neh - iv. 9! 

rle lhall make a fpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph 

I hey all began to make excufe. Luke xiv. i8.* 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor. R om , xv 06 

full proof of thy miniftry. 2 Tim. iv. c.* 

he Venetians, provoked by the Turks with divers iniu- 
rie S both by fea and land, refolved, without delay, to make 
war hkewife upon him JWfc* Hifl. of\ Turt. 

ouch mulick as before was never made, 

AU the e nrT f ^ f °f.! ° f mornin § fun g- Milton. 

and aM m f ]lh ; were n PP ed U P and furveyed, 

Se had Sn^ US 8 ^ S ^ UPPn ^ he had faid ’ and^ .all 
Says Cameades, fince neither you nor I lp^repe^’ 
ThenJftiis n0t n ° W ^ ° f What dfe Was ur S ed a|inft 

P J hoenlcians made claim to this man as theirs ZnA 
attributed to him the invention of letters. HA* 

What hope, O Pantheus ! whether can we run ? 

a ftand ? and what may yet be done ? Dryd 
While merchants make long voyages bv fea ^ ’ 

o get eftates, he cuts a fhorter way. Dryden's Tuv 

y o what end did Ulvffes nu.be that journey^ itllAZ 
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dertook it by the exprefs commandment of his father s ghoft # 

Dryden's Dedication to the JEncis 
He that will make a good ufe of any part of his life, muft 
allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 

Make fome requeft, and I, 

Whate’er it be, with that requeft comply. Addifon. 

Were it permitted, he Ihould make the tour of the whole 
fyftem of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

8. To caufe to have any quality. 

I will make your cities wafte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her hufband hath utterly made them void on the day he 
heard them. Num.xxx. 12. 

When he had made a convenient room, he fet it m a wall, 
and made it faft with iron. Wifd. xiii. 15. 

Jefus came into Cana, where he made the water wine. 

John iv. 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the defire of battle with 
Waller, to make even all accounts. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

Permitted you to fight for this ufurper; 

All to make fure the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 
In refpefl of a&ions within the reach of fuch a power in 
him, a man feems as free as it is poflible for freedom to make 
him. Locke. 

9. To bring into any ftate or condition. 

I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 

Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Ifrael. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Exod. ii. 
Ye have troubled me to make me to ftink amons; the inha- 
bitants. Gen. xxxiv. 30. 

He made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a fervant. Phil. ii. 7. 

He fhould be made manifeft to Ifrael. John i. 31. 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myielf 
fervant unto all, that I might gain the more. i Cor. i;<.19. 
He hath made me a by-word of the people. ar?d afore rime 
I was as a tablet. Job -vii. 

Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himfelf a£:•. :: 
the Lord. J er . xlviii. 26. 

Jofeph was not willing to make her a publick example. 

Matt. i. 19. 

By the affiftance of this faculty we have all thofe ideas in 
our underftandings, which, though we do not actually con¬ 
template, yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, 
and be the obje£ts of our thoughts. Locke. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs by bringing a drunken man into their company, 
and (hewing them what a bead he made of himfelf. Watts. 

10. To form; to fettle. 

Thofe who are wife in courts 
Make friendfhips with the minifters of ftate, 

Nor feek the ruins of a wretched exile. 

11. To hold ; to keep. 

Deep in a cave the fybil makes abode. ^7y*~n 

12. To fecure from diftrefs ; to eftablifh in riches or happinefs.* 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him¬ 
felf made in the unchafte compofition. Shakefpeare, 

This is the night. 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. 

Each element his dread command obeys. 

Who makes or ruins with a fmile or frown. 

Who as by one he did our nation raife. 

So now he with another pulls us down. 

13. To fuffer; to incur. 

The lofs was private that I made ; 

-Twas but myfelf I loft; I loft no legions. jj 

cond e t fme P ‘ Une UnjU% ’ Wh ° ^ipwreck a fe- 

14. To commit. Bacon. 

atPase ’ s houfe> ^^ r they 

fault^V^T^ PlCad T y age n0r flcknefs in excufe of*the 
faults which I have made. jf \ 

15. To compel; to force; to conftrain. 

That the foul in a fleeping man fhould be this moment 
bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking- man not 
remember thofe thoughts, would need fome better |roof than 
baie affertion to make it be believed. P r 

They fhould be made to rife at their earlv hnur u *. ° C ** 

haftily.° Uld be t3ken in waking them > it be" no” lone 

16. To intend ; to purpofe to do. Locke. 

^ thlS f Vil ^ ueftion » ^end ! 

What doll thou make a fhipboard ? to what end ? D j 

Gomez; what mak'Jl thou here with a 1 * 
of city-bailiffs ? witn a whole brotherhood 

O- To raile a, ,,o t , tli Dr > s f“* *>». 

WS " • W"» 

? Did 


Rowe. 

Dryden, 


Shakefp. 


Dryden . 


Drydt 


fen. 
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rife" IE " of - you b iw of them 1 ft*- ■ 2 chr. 

it Auitte.-,, who was -a negligent Btince «w ‘ r • X 
what mutt now the Romans 

If it is meant of the value of A, fjgfrl 1 ?’ 1 . 

18. To reach ; to tend to; to arrive at. ' '• 

land C o 0 f ft ei^erfid th ’ * Key tHat 5° “ the middle ™ ™*‘ "o 
land of either fide Brown's'Vulgar Errours, $ vi.' 

aii , 1 ve made tbe Port already, 

And laugh fecurely at the lazy ftorm. Dleyden. 

_ „ , 1 he y P'y ‘heir fhatter’d oars : 

°rvj% e ? and ’ and "ale the Libyan (hoars. Dryden 

■u-f, 1 bUt P ur P c!e to embark with thee, ' ; ' ’ ' 

W hile gentle zephyrs play In profp’rous gales : 

But wodd forfake the (hip, and make the (hoar. 

When the winds whiffle, arid the tempefts roar l Prior 

19. I o gain. • ■. ' • 

The wind came about, and fettled in the weft for many 
days, fo as We could make little or no way. Bacon. 

I have made way 

To fome Phihftian lords, with.whom to treat. Milton 
Now mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to 
make this marriage, it was to make way for the divorce which 
he intended afterwards. D ,^J S ^ 

20. 1 o force; to gain by force. 

^- u Sg e d rocks are interpos’d in vain; 

He makes his way o’er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded teams. Dryden's Virr. 

T he ftone wall which divides China from Tartary, is 
reckoned nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and 
making way for rivers through mighty arches. Temple 

21. To exhibit. ^ 

When thou makefl a dinner, call not thy friends but the 

Luke xiv. 12. 

22. I o pay; to give. 

He fhall make amends for the harm that he hath done. Lev. 

23. To put; to place. 

You rauft make a great difference between Hercules’s la¬ 
bours by land, and Jafon’s voyage by fea for the golden 

^ eece - Bacon s War with Spain. 

24. To turn to feme ufe. 

Whate’er they catch. 

Their fury makes an intement of war. Dry den's JEn . 

25. To incline ; to difpofe. 

It is not requite they fliould deftroy our reafon, that is, 
to make us rely on the tength of nature, when fhe is leaft 
able to relieve us. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

26. To prove as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world for 
them. Hooker, b. ii. 

You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of 
the verfc as will lerve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. Swift: 

27. Toreprefent; to fhow. 

He is not that goofe and afs that Valla would make him. 

Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

28. To conftitute. 

Our defires carry the mind out to abfent good, according 
to the neceflity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreafe of our happinefs. Locke. 

29. To amount to. 

Whatfoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s perfon. Gal. ii. 16. 

30. To mould; to form. 

Lye not eredt but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more whole- 
fome. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

+ Some undeferved fault 

I’ll find about the making of the bed. Sbakefpeare. 

They mow fern green, and- burning of them to afhes, 
make the allies up into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 

. To Make away. To kill; to deftroy. 

He will not let flip any advantage to make away him whofc 
juft title, encbled by courage and goodnefs, may one day 
fhakc the feat of a never-fecure tyranny. Sidney, b. ii. 

The duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perfons about the king his brotner, called 
thence av/ay, and foon after, by finifter means, was clean 
made azvay. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

He may have a likely guefs, 

How thefe were they that made away his brother. < Shakefp. 
Trajan would fay of the vain jealoufy of princes that leCiC 
to make away thofe that afpire to their fucceilion, that there 
was never king that did put to death his fucceffor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and fmee have made 
away two of her-brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpofes of others againft myfelf. Hayward. 
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m J' 

v.-ho brought them into the work' b ^ %'e 

3 2* To Make away. To transfer..* . 

"tiru , Debtors, 

VVhen they never mean to pay, 

-Tp fome friend make all away. m „ 

33 - 2 VM.AKE account. To reckon ; to believe. ^ 

i ney made no account but that thp m,,-., u i 
. mafter of the fea,. ' ff b , C abf °- 

¥' r m ake account “f- To clleem ; to kZa m ‘“ 

35 - ^ Make free with. To treat without 0^00,-. 

! , rh . e fai y e who have made free with the ereateft • 

■ tzt ::t ^: nd expofed to the p-s 

3 6 - To Make good To maintain 5 to defend s tojuffif?'^ 
The grand mafter guarded with a company of £& » 

the place 2 ’ thCm ° Ut a S ai J! b >' and made gdd 

Wt, i Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks 

When he comes to male good his confident 4 dertakinv 

other. fam t0 ay thl " SS that agree Ve ' 7 little with 0,le a n- 

III either die, or I’ll make good the place. Drill 
As for this other argument, that by purfuing one 
theme they gain an advantage to exprefs, and work up, the 
paffions, I w.£h any example he could bring from them ould 

rt v e , Dryden on dramatick Poll 

I will add what the fame author fubjoins to make good h s 
foregoing remark. T vj <• 

*7^1 i\/T A j 't* r m Locke on Education . 

37. Io Make good. To fulfil; to accomplifh. 

0 _ yh IS letter doth make good the friar’s words. Shake ft 

38. To Make : light of To confider as of no confequence. 

1 hey made light of it, and went their ways. Matt, xxii c 

39. To Make love. To court; to play the gallant ’ 
Row happy each of the fexes would be, if there was a 

window in the breaft of every one that makes or receives love. 

«rr 1\/T _ Addifon's Guardian , N . iq6. 

40. To Make merry. To feaft; to partake of an entertain¬ 
ment. 

A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? Shakefp , 
The king, to make demonftration to the world, that the* 
proceedings againft Sir William Stanley, impofed upon him 
by neceffity of ftate, had not diminifhed the affeeftion he bare 
to his brother, Went to Latham, to make merry with his mo¬ 
ther and the earl. . Bacon's Henry Vllth. 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 
neighbour, and after a day thofe two go to a third; in which 
progrefs they encreafe like fnowballs, till through their bur- 
thenfome weight they break. Carnu's Survey of Cornwall: 

41. To Make much of. To cherifh; to fofter. 

The king hearing of their adventure, fuddenly falls to take 
pride in making much of them, extolling them with infinite 

P raifes - _ Sidney , b. ii. 

The bird is dead 

That we have made fo much on ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

It is good diferetion not to make too much of any man at 
the firft. Bacon's EJfays. 

The eafy and the lazy make much of the gout; and yet 
making much of themfelves too, they take care to carry it pre- 
fently to bed, and keep it warm. Temple. 

42. To Make of. What to jnake of is, how to underftand. 
That they fhould have knowledge of the languages and 

affairs of thofe that lie at fuch a diftance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 

I paft the fummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaf!: 
remembrance of what had happened to me in the fpring, till 
about the end of September, and then I began to feel a pain 
I knew not what to make of in the fame joint of my other 
foot. Temple. 

There is another ftatue in brafs of Apollo, with a modem 
infeription on the pedeftal, which I know not what to make 
of Addifon on Italy. 

I defired he would let me fee his book : he did fo, fmil- 
ing : I could not make any thing of it. Toiler. 

Upon one fide of the pillar were huge pieces of iron flick¬ 
ing out, cut into ftrange figures, which vve knew not what 
to make of Gulliver's Travels. 

43. To Make of. To produce from ; to effe< 5 l. 

I am aftonifhed, that thofe who have appeared againft this 
paper have made fo very little of it. Addifon. 

44. To Make of To confider; to account; to efteem. 

Iflakes ft>e no more of me than of a flave ? Dryden. 

45. To Make of To cherifh; to fofter. 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of by the 

Turkifh merchants, whofe language he had learned, kno.tes. 

46. To Make over. To fettle in the hands of truftees. 

Widows, who have tried one lover, 

Truft none again till th’ have made over. Hudibras , p- ,11 * 

The 





Dryden. 
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The wife betimes make over their eftates. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truft, 

And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. 

7, To Make over. To transfer. r , 

1 The fecond mercy made over to us by the fecond covenant, 
is the promife of pardon. Hammond 

Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but time can. 
takeaway years, or give them. . Collier. 

My waift is reduced to the depth of four inches by what 
I have already made over to my neck. Addifon s Guard. 

Moor, to whom that patent was made over , was forced to 
leave off coining. . , Swift. 

To Make out. To clear; to explain; to clear to ones 


felf. 

Make out the reft-,—I am diforder’d fo, 

I know not farther what to fay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moft ancient medals from a letter 
with great difficulty to be difeerned upon the face and reverie. 

Felton on the Clajflcks. 
It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for fome fuppers. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

49. To Make out. To prove; to evince. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out to himfelf, than the exiftence of a God. Locke. 

Though they are not felf-evident principles, yet what 
may be made out from them by a wary deduction, may be 
depended on as certain and infallible truths. Locke. 

Men of wit and parts, but of fliort thoughts and little me¬ 
ditation, are apt to diftruft every thing for fiction that is not 
the dictate of fenfe, or made out immediately to their fenfes. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We are to vindicate the juft providence of God in the 
government of the world, and to endeavoui 4 , as well as we 
can, upon an imperfect view of things, to make out the 
beauty and harmony of all the feeming difeords and irregu¬ 
larities of the divine adminiftration. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Scaliger hath made out , that the hiftory of Troy was no 
•more the invention of Homer than of Virgil. Dryden. 

In the paflages from our own divines, moft of the reafon- 
ings. which make out both my propofitions are already fuggeft- 
cd. Atterbury's Sermons. 

I dare engage to make it out, that, inftead of contributing 
equal to the landed men, they will have their full principal 
and intereft at fix per Cent. Swift's Mifcel. 

50. To Make fure of. To confider as certain. 

They made as Jure of health and life, as if both of them 
were at their difpofe. Dryden■. 

51. To Make fure of To fecure to one’s pofleflion. 

But whether marriage bring joy or forrow. 

Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 

52. To Make up. To get together. 

How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quar- 

ter <; da / T ? ~ Loch. 

53. To Make up. To reconcile; to repair. 

This kind of comprehenfion in feripture being therefore 
received, ftill there is no doubt how far we are to proceed 
by collection before the full and complete meafure of things 
neceflary be made up. _ Hooker, b. i. 

i knew when feven juftices could not make up a quarrel. 

_ Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

54. To Make up. To repair. 

I fought for a man among them that fhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me for the land. Ezek. 

55 * I o compofe, as of ingredients. 

> are the lineaments of this vice of flattery, which 

lure do together make up a face of moft extreme deformity. 

rr . Government of the Tongue. 

fle IS to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ftrata- 
gems; an old ferpent, and a long experienced deceiver. 

n .. . , South's Sermons . 

lovf J 1 “ ouId u be made of largeft meafures of fpiritual 
l 5 bo P e ’ hatred, grief, indignation. Sprat. 

UT-k he Was - a ^ made U P °f * ove and charms ; 

hatever maid could wifh, or man admire. Addifon 
Harlequin s part is made up of blunders and abfurdities/ 

Vinpc . , , Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

vines, ngs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and field-? 

b]e > mah U P the moft delightful little landlkip imagina¬ 
ble! moulding urns, racks, daggers, anfdfefi 
Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth 

e parties among us are made up on one fide rtf 
«* on the other of prefbyterians ° f 


Swift. 


5 ^. To Make up. To fhape. 

col^r4inpffl:. dlCine fwall6Wed -d moft 

57 - AMake up. Yofupply; to repair. °* 

1 b ° rf0Wd th * name for an eviSVmy 
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fubieeft, that fo what was wanting in my proof might be 
made up in the example. Glanvtlle s Seep o 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage ; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 
Make up in paflion what they want in caufe. ; Dryden. 
If they retrench any the fmaller particulars in their ordi¬ 
nary expence, it will eafily make up the halfpenny a-day which 
we have now under confideration. Addifon's Sped. 

This wifely fhe makes up hef time; 

Mif-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville . 

There muft needs be another ftate to rnake up the inequa¬ 
lities of this, and to falve all irregular appearances. Atterbury■. 

If his romantick difpofition tranfport him fo far as to ex¬ 
pert little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and refpeeft. Swift » 

58. To Make up. To clear. 

The reafons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot paflion of diftemper’d blood. 

Than to make up a free determination 

’Twixt right and wrong. Shakefp. Troll, and Crejfidet. 

Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an 
eafy undifcoverable cheat he could provide againft the im¬ 
pending diftrefs. ^ Rogers's Sermons. 

59. To Make up. To accomplifh; to conclude; to eom- 
plete. 

Is not the lady Conftance in this troop ? 

—I know fhe is not; for this match made up 9 
Her prefence would have interrupted much. Shakefpeare. 
On Wednefday the general account is made up and print* 
ed, and on Thurfday publifhed. Graunt's Bill of Mortality. 

This life is a feene of vanity, that foon pafles away, and 
affords no folid fatisfadtion but in the confcioufnefs of doing 
well, and in the hopes of another life : this is what I can fay 
upon experience, and what you will find to be true when 
you come to make up the account. Locke* 

To Make. v. n. 

1. To tend; to travel; to go any way; to rufh. 

Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this ? 

■—J think, that one of them is hereabouts, 

And cannot make away. Shakefpeare’s Othellol 

1 do befeech your majefty make up, 

Left your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakefpeare. 

1 he earl of Lincoln refolved to make on where the kins 
was; to give him batttle, and marched towards Newark. 

Tm j c \ r Bacon's Henry VII. 

i here made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eight per- 

01 ^ n -*5* .. j, . Bacon's New Atlantis * 

Warily provide, that while we make forth to that which is 
better, we meet not with that which is v/orfe. Bacon's EfTavs 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that maketh about, is 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon 

Make on, upon the heads 

Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Uf thofe remain and ftand. Beni TohnOm'r 
The Moors terrified with the hideous" c^Xthe foufm 
maimg toward land, were eafily beaten from the Jhore. Knolles. 

When they f et Out from mount Sinai they made northward 
unto Rithmah. Br 0 lw p s ^ “ 

Some fpeedy way for paffage muft be found : 

Make to the city by the poftern gate. Dryden. 

rj. r The bull 

His eafier conqueft proudly did forego * 

And making at him with a furious bound; 

r< Tno‘] l eM f ° re ^ ad aim ’ d 3 double wound. Dryden 

Too late young Turnus the delufion found ^ ‘ 

A 2 man ^A’a\ m f in g from ground. Dryden 

thofe kds thL a ufed fl t rbed T ain n eih S in the ftfeet one of 
uioie lads that ufed to vex him; flepped into a cutW’* 

and fozmg on a naked fword made after the boy. 

niei bTL a horfe'sfi!e nt TT a T trottin i. befor ! with a fpa- 

hyl'm foToveTr^ ^ “ di ' r0e ^ y >’ 3nd ^w tng 

WheS b UP ° n P baCk J at 4 Adel 
2 . To contribute! tU S ’ Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus, 

Whatfoever makes nothing to vour fnKl/.A . . 
per to it, admit not unto your wlrk J ^ ^ 13 7 ' m P ro - 
Blinded he is by the love of W ’nr , Dryden . 

right is wrong, and wrong ; s b " nfelf to believe that the 
own advantage- ^ n S b L when it makes for his 

2. To operate: to aa as a p roof or arsU[nant) 
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*re3b r oftf fnvinciMl ! a enCe ° f ** the 

the light of reafon nor a r § umer ' t ’ otherwife found out by 
doth LI a^nft tha" which 7 f uWick inc °"venience 

Tnftituted “ 1 ^ 

of the church itfelf fufficeth ’ the Ve, 7 aud ? orlt y 

oujtno^tat lawTforch L™ muft » roVe ’ th “ 
thofe laws which in fcripture th^L'S'’ bU ‘ ° nl J / k f p 

whi rh Praa ‘ Ce ; were cove «, made for him, did now 

tl h rrv f ey W ' re i dl(covcred ’ rath « make againft him, refolved 
to try fome exploit upon England. Bacon's Henry V II 

I obferved a thing that may make to my prefent purpofe. ’ 

It makes to this purpofe, that the light conferving ftojfin 
Italy mull be fet m the fun for fome while before they retain 

, Digby on Bodies 

What avails it me to acknowledge, that I have not been 
able to do him right in any line; for even my own confef- 

fion makes agamft me. Dryden’s Ded. to the £n. 

3 . To concur. 

Antiquity, cuftom, and confent, in the church of God 
making w^h that which law doth eftablifh, are themfelves 
molt fuftaent reafons to uphold the fame, unlefs fome nota¬ 
ble publick inconvenience enforce the contraiy. Hooker 

4 . To ft)ew; to appear; to carry appearance. 

Jolhua and all Ifrael made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. Jojb.vm. i 5 . 

It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you make 
as if you hanged yourfelf, and they will give it out that you 
are quite dead. Arbuthnot’s Hiji. of John Bull. 

5. 7 * Make away with . To deftroy; to kill; to make away. 

This phrafe is improper. J 

The women of Greece were feized with an unaccountable 
melancholy, which difpofed feveral of them to make away 
with themfelves. Addifon’s Sped: N°. 231. 

6. Til Make y«r. To advantage; to favour. 

Compare with indifFerency thefe difparities of times, and 
we fhall plainly perceive, that they make for the advantage, 
©f England at this prefent time. Bacon’s War with Spam. 

None deny there is a God, but thofe for whom it maketh 
that there were no God. Bacon's EJfays . 

I was afTur’d, that nothing was defign’d 
Againft thee but fafe cuftody and hold ; 

That made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. Milton . 

> 7» To Make up. To compenfate; to be inftead. 

Have you got a fupply of friends to make up for thofe who 
are gone ? Swift to Pope. 

Make, n.f [from the verb.] Form; ftruDure; nature.. 

Thofe mercurial fpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
fhew men their folly in admiring it, poflefs delights of a no¬ 
bler make and nature, which antedate immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion the beafts met to chufe a king: 
feveral put up, but one was not of make for a king; another 
wanted brains or ftrength. L'Ejlrange. 

Is our perfection of fo frail a make , 

As ev’ry plot can undermine and fhake. Dryden. 

Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portfoken of 
fo feeble a make , as not to bear carriage to the Royal Ex¬ 
change. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 7. 

It may be with fuperior fouls as with gigantick, which ex¬ 
ceed the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heroes of 
that make, commit fomething near extravagance. Pope . 

Make. n.f. [maca, jemaca, Saxon.] Companion; favourite 
friend. 

The elf therewith aftonied, 

Upftarted lightly from his loofer make, 

And his unfteady weapons ’gan in hand to take 
Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make. 

To wait on love amongft his lovely crew; 

Where every one that miffeth then her make, 

Shall be by him amearft with penance due. 

For fincc the wife town. 

Has let the fports down, 

Of May games and morris. 

The maids and their makes, 

At dancing and wakes. 

Had their napkins and pofies. 

And the wipers for their nofes. Ben}. Johnfon’s Owls. 
Ma'kebaTE. n.f. [make and debate .] Breeder of quarrels. 

Love in her pafflons, like a right makebate, whifpered to 
both tides arguments of quarrel. Sidney. 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebates, 
who inflame fmall quarrels by a thoufand ftories. Swift . 

Ma'ker. n.f [from make.] 

1, The Creator. 
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Both in him, in all things, as i, meet 

^sspawr i “* > "** 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife 
The power of reafoning was given k a Po P e - 
purfue truths. S S n us b 7 ou r Maker s 

2 . One who makes any thing. Watts's Logi c k. 

° ff0me tra ' d ^ Sultan Achmet 

1 dare promife her boldly what few of W ° d ^- 

and compliments dare to do f her a f lrt of vifits 

3 - One who fas any thing in its proper ftate. f L ““ n - 

within the 6 realm! " m3rrerS °Lf ™ e " s manners 

ct"" 0 " n ' f - and 

M .,„ Tobea makepeace fhall become my age w i r 

Makeweight, n.f. [make weiAt Ak™ e 

thrown in to make up weight. * ’J y fmall thing 

Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous t!ffc S 

Mi*. 

T r , Better it is to be private 
In forrow s torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a palace 
Nurfe inward maladies , which have not fcope to be breath’d 


tbo WifC M hyfi r anS re<lu!re > that the malady hi 'biown 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and redrefs it 

a ^° U ^7 0ur ft°machs are too young • 

And abftmence engenders maladies. Shakefpeare. 

An ufual draught, or accidental violence of motion, has 
removed that malady that has baffled the flcill of phyfleians. 

T o 7 j • . South's Ssrmm. 

.Love s a. malady without a cure; 

Fieice love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart, 

_ _ ^ res within, and hifles at my heart. Dryden. 

Malanders. n.f. [from mal andare, Italian, is-go ill.] A 
dry fcab on the pattern of horfes. 

MATAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] Saucy; quick with impu« 
dence; fprightly without refpedt or decency. 

Peace, matter marquis, you are malapert ; 

Your fire-new ftamp of honour is fcarce current. Shakefp . 

If thou dar’tt tempt me further, draw thy fword. 

—What, what ? nay, then, I mutt have an ounce or two 
of this malapert blood from you. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 
Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me make ufe 
my authority ? Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar . 


of 


Fa. S$u. 


Spenfer. 


Ma'lapertness. n. f. [from malapert .] Livelinefs of reply 
without decency; quick impudence; faucinefs. 

Ma'lapertly. adv. [from malapert.] Impudently; faucily. 

To Mala'xate. v. a. [[axXcctIu.] To foften, or knead to 
foftnefs, any body. 

MalaxaTion. n. f. [from malaxate.] The a< 5 t of foftening. 

Male. adj. [male, French; mafcuius, Lat.] Of the fex that 
begets young; not female. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difledtion of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Locke. 

You are the richeft perfon in the commonwealth; you 
have no male child; your daughters are all married to weal¬ 
thy patricians. Swift’s Examiner , N°. 2.7. 

Male. n.f. The he of any fpecies. 

In moft the male is the greater, and in fome few the fe¬ 
male. Bacon’s Nat. HiJl. N°. 852. 

There be more males than females, but in different pro¬ 
portions. Graunfs Bills of Mortality. 

Male, in compofition, fignifies ill, from male, Latin; male, 
old French. 

Maleadminitra'tion. n.f. Bad management of affairs. 

From the pra&ice of the wifeft nations, when a prince 
was laid afide for maleadminijlration, the nobles and people 
did refume the adminiftration of the fupreme power. Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 
touching fuch a matter as properly belongs to the ecclcfiafti- 
cal court, for that a fubjedt denounces his fuperior, or fome 
criminal prelate, for maleadminijlration, or a wicked life. 

Ayliffe’s Parergem 

Maleconte'nt. \adj. [male 'and content.] Difcontentedi 

Maleconte'nted. J diffatisfied. 

Brother Clarence, how like you our choice. 

That you ftand pgnfire, as half makantent, Shakefpeare^ 


Poor Clarence ! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. . ohakejp. 
The kins;, for the better fecuring his ftate againft muti- 
nous and malecontented fubjefls, who might have their refuge 
in Scotland, fent a folemn ambaffage unto James III. to con¬ 
clude a peace. Bacons Henry VII. 

They cannot fignalize themfelves as malecontents, without 
breaking through all the fofter virtues. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The ufual way in defpotick governments is to confine the 
mahemtent to fome caftle. AddiMs Freeholder. 

Maleconte'ntedly. adv. [from malecontent.] With difcon- 

Male-conte'ntedness. n.f [from malecontent.] Difcontent- 
ednefs; want of affedtion to government. 

They would aferibe the laying down my paper to a fpirit 
of malecontentednefs. Spectator, N . 445 * 

Maledi'cted. adj. [mahdicius, Latin.] Accurfed. . D/d?. 

Malediction, n.f. [jnaledifiion, French; maledittio, Lat.] 
Curfe ; execration; denunciation of evil. 

Then let my life long time on earth maintained be. 

To wretched me, the laft, worft malediction. Sidney. 

The true original caufe thereof, divine malediction , laid by 
the fin of man upon thefe creatures which God hath made 
for the ufe of man, was above the reach of their natural ca¬ 
pacity. Hooker, b. i. 

In Spain they ftayed near eight months, during all which 
time Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions ; which 
yet, upon the prince’s fafe arrival in the weft, did vanifh into 
praifes. Wotton. 

Malefa'ction. n.f [male and facio, Latin.] A crime; an 
offence. 

Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the feene. 

Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Malefa’ctor. n. f. [male and facio , Latin.] An offender 
againft law; a criminal; a guilty perfon. 

A jay lor to bring forth 

Some monftrous malefaCior. Shakefp. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

Fear his word. 

As much as malefactors do your fword. Rofcommon. 

It is a fad thing when men {hall repair to theminiftry, not 
for preferment but refuge; like malefactors flying to the altar, 
only to fave their lives. _ South's Sermons . 

If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanner’d malefaCior is arraign’d. Dryden’s Juv. 

The malefaCior goat'was laid 

On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden . 

Male'fick. ladj. [maleficus, Latin.] Mifchievous; hurtful*. 
Male'fique. i Difi 

Malepra'ctice. n.f. [male and practice.] Practice contrary 
to rules. 3 

Malevolence, n.f [malevolentia, Latin.] Ill will; inclina¬ 

tion to hurt others ; malignity. 

The fon of Duncan 

Lives in the Englifh court; and is receiv’d 
Of the moft pious Edward with fiich grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high refpea. ° Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Male volent. adj. [malevolus , Latin.] Iil-difpoied towards 
others; unfavourable ; malignant, 

I have thee in my arms, 

Though our malevolent ftars have ftruggled hard, 

V, A / nd heid us lon f afunder.' Dryden’s King Arthur. 

i!g„ E an V dy ENTI ' Y ' [fr ° m > "> a - 

frl h Ar k f d r n0t °u ly rrfent his falI > but vindicate him 
from thofe afperfions that were malevolently caft upon him. 

Ma'lice. n. f [ malice , French; malitia, Latin!] F ° r ^‘ 
l. Badnefs of defign; deliberate mifehief. 

furelv he wdfniniT r ! le ( . nlan 7 Plns of malice, and therefore 
lure y he wtll pity my infirmihes. Taylor’s holy livina 

i. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurting. * Z ‘ 

Duncan is in his grave; 

Malice dotneftick, foreign levy, nothing 

To f rfrom L T Jbahefpeare’s Macleth. 

OWolete! [ thC n ° Un - ] T ° le S acd with ill will. 

The caufe why he this fly fo maliced. 

Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 

I he moft fine-fingered workman on the ground 

Arachne, by his means, was vanquiOiedf ’ ^,„ r 

Mali'cious. adj. [malicieux, French; snalitiofas Latin! In' 
dlfpofed to any one; intending ill; malignant. ’ - 1 B ' 

We muft not ftint 
JJur neceffary a&ions in the fear 
o cope malicious cenfurers; which ever 
As ravnous fifties do a veffel follow * 

t 1S W trimm’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

I grant him bloody, y 1U * 


MAL 

Sudden, malicious , fmackiog of ev’ry Cm 
That has a name. * Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Stand up, O Lord, and be not merciful unto them that 
offend of jnalicious wickednefs. , Pfal. lix. 5. 

Thou know’ft what malicious foe. 

Envying our happinefs, and of his own 
Defpairing, feeks to work us woe and fhame. Milton 
The air appearing fo ?nalicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exa&s a more particular regard. Harvey on Confumptions . 
Maliciously, adv. [from malicious.] With malignity; with 
intention of mifehief. 

An intrigue between his majefty and a junto of minifters 
malicioufly bent againft me, broke out, and had like to have 
ended in my utter deftruDion. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Maliciousness* n.f. [from malicious.] Malice; intention of 
mifehief to another. 

Not out of envy or malicioufnefs, 

Do I forbear to crave your fpecial aid. Herberti 

Mali'gn. adj. [maligne, French; malignus, Latin: the g is 
mute or liquefeent.] 

1. Unfavourable; ill-difpofed to any one; malicious. 

Witchcraft may be by a tacit operation of ?nalign fpirits. 

Bacon’s Nat . Hi/?* 

If in the conftellations war were fprung. 

Two planets, ruffling from afpeft malign 
Of fierceft oppofition, in mid fky. 

Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound. Milt* 
Of contempt, and the malign^ hoftile influence it has upon 
government, every man's experience will inform him. South . 

2. Infectious ; fatal to the body ; peftilential. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious im- 
poftumations. Bacon’s EJfays . 

To Mali'gn. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 

The people pradtife what mifehiefs and villanies they will 
againft private men, whom they malign , by ftealing their 
goods, or murdering them. Spenfer on Ireland . 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor ftiould fo ?na-> 
lign his fucceffor, as to fuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have kept under. Spenfir on Ireland . 

Strangers confpired together againft him, and maligned him 
in wildernefs. Eccluf. xlv. 18. 

If it is a pleafure to be envied and {hot at, to be maligned 
ftandmg, and to be depifed falling; then is it a pleafure to 
be great, and to be able to difpofe of mens fortunes. South . 

2. To mifehief; to hurt; to harm. 

Mali'gnancy. n.f. [from malignant.] 

1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourablenefs. 

My ftars fhine darkly over me ; the malignancy of my fate 
might, perhaps, diftemper yours ; therefore I crave your 

t n at 1 ma 7 bear m y evils aIone * Shakefpeare . 

2. Deftrudtive tendency. 

The infeaion doth produce a bubo, which, according to 
the degree of its malignancy, either proves eafily curable, or 
elie it proceeds in its venom. iv;r am ^ r ,y r q 

Mali'gn ant. adj. [malignant, French.] ^ ur g er y* 

1. Malign; envious; unpropitious; malicious; mifchievous- 

intending or effe£ting ill. ’ ous * 

O malignant and ill-boading ftars 1' 

Now art thou come unto a feaft of death. Shahfteare 

Not fnended by his wilh to your high perfon, ^ ' 

His will is moft malignant , and it ftretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

To goo A malignant, to bad men benign. Mltg 

They have feen all other notions befides their own reore* 

e T d “a 3 fa ^ 2nd mal ‘g nant light; whereupon they iudve 
and condemn at once. JVatts\ hr,**-™, . T F 

2 . Hoftile to life: as, malignant tL ^ ° f * ***’ 

They hold, that the caufe of the o-out ™ r 
pour that falls upon the ioint• wl ? ?• mah S nant 

Th’ • ^ Ct the learn ’ d be S in T ‘ mpU 5 
Th enquiry, where difeafe could Inter in; 

How thofe malignant atoms forc’d their way. 

What in the faultlefs frame they found to Jake their prey ? 

MalFonakt. n.f. Drydm *° tht duch ‘fi Ormtmd. 

*’ A J? la " of *11 intention; malevolently difpofed 

dermine his great' auftt’orhy J'th'rchur^^ f ° 

Malignantly, adv rfrom L? r vd Wars * 
malicioufly; mifehievoufly. With ill intention; 

of potency, and fwayoTh’ ftate 
^ he (hould fttll malignantly remain * 

Nov? 






































































































































































































































































































M A L 

'Fall foe to the Plebeians, your voices might 

^Am'GNE? S »°/ 0 rf rre,VeS- r a « Sha Mp‘^'s'CMolmus. 
With in will. ^ [ makgn ^ ° ne who re S a ^s another 

the S mo h ft “„ t e hefe are P hilo ^°P h >'’ s "rtg*n, who pronounce 
tletiS^ S contem P 1 ^ions, needlefs unprofitable fub- 

»>% m *2ct'4S» 

cleanlinelSj which fomc of my maligners call in queftion. 

2. Sarcaftical ccnfurer. Gulliver's Travels. 

Ma . l /, GKITY - n ’f- Imdignit'e, French.] 

1. Malice; malicioufnefs. 

_ Deeas are done which man might charge aright 
vJn ltubborn fate, or undifeerning might. 

Had not their guilt the lawlefs foldiers known. 

And made the whole malignity their own, Tickell. 

2. Contrariety to life ; deftruitive tendency. 

. Whether any tokens of poifon did appear, reports are va¬ 
rious ; his phyficians difeerned an invincible malignity in his 

1 1 j r , Hayward. 

INo redrefs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 

able to the malignity of that far-fpread difeafe! IC. Charles. 

3. Evilnefs of nature. 

This fhows the high malignity of fraud, that in the natural 
courfe of it tends to the deftru£tion of common life, by de- 
flroying truft and mutual confidence. South's Sermons . 

Mali'gnly. adv. [from malign.] Envioufly; with ill will: 
tnifehievoufly. 

Left you think I railly more than teach. 

Or praife malignly arts I cannot reach; 

Let me for once prefume t’ inftrua the times. Pope. 

A lkin. n.f. [from mal, of Mary, and kin, the diminutive 
termination.] A kind of mop made or clouts for fweeping 
ovens; thence a frightful figure of clouts dreffed up; thence 
a dirty wench. Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Mall. n.f. [; malleus, Lat. a hammer.] 

1. A ftroke; a blow. 

With mighty mall. 

The monfter mercilefs him made to fall. Fairy Queen. 

Give that rev’rend head a mall 
‘Or two, or three, againft a wall. Hudibras, p. ii. 

A kind of beater or hammer, [mail, French.] 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and 
that part which ftrikes the ball, he enclofed in them feveral 
drugs. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 195. 

3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and balls. 
Moll is, in Iflandick, an area or walk fpread with fhells. 

This the beau monde fhall from the mall furvey. 

And hail with mufick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To Mall. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat or ftrike with a 
mall. 

Ma'lxard. n.f. [ malart, French.] The drake of the wild 
duck. 

Antony 

Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard. 

Leaving the fight in height. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The birds that are moft ealy to be drawn are mallard, 
fhoveler, and goofe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of a brown 
mallard’s feather as will make the wings. Walton's Angler. 

Malleabillity, n.f. [from malleable.] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; quality of fpreading under the hammer. 

Suppofing the nominal cffence of gold to be a body of 
fuch a peculiar colour and weight, with the malleability and 
fufibility, the real eflence is that conftitution on which thefe 

- qualities and their union depend. Locke. 

Ma'lleable. adj. [malleable, French; from malleus , Latin, 
a hammer.] Capable of being fpread by beating: this is a 
quality pofieffed in the moft eminent degree by gold, it be¬ 
ing more ductile than any other metal; and is oppofite to 
friability or brittlenefs. Quincy. 

Make it more ftrong for falls, though it come not to the 
degree to be malleable. Bacon. 

The beaten foldier proves moft manful, 

That like his fword endures the anvil; 

And juftly’s held more formidable. 

The more his valour’s malleable. Hudibras , p. ii. 

If the body is compa£, and bends or yields inward to 
preflion without any Hiding of its parts, it is hard and elal- 
tick, returning to its figure with a force riling from the mu¬ 
tual Uttra&ion of its parts: if the parts Hide upon one an¬ 
other, the body is malleable or foft. Newton s Opticks. 

Ma'lleabxenls’s. n.f. [from malleable.] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; malleability ; duality. 

The bodies of moft ufe that are fought for out of the 
earth are the metals, which are diftinguiftied from other bo¬ 
dies by their weight, fufibility, and malleablenefs. Locke. 

ToMa'lleate. v. a. [from malleus, Latin.] To hammer; 
to forge or fhane by the hammer. 

He firft found out the art of melting and malleating me- 


Mam 

tals, and making them ufeful for tools. * . 

M Tte'vefiy hAA eUS \ Latin ’ j A .woodenhammer. 
mallet, and thereby com U p P re7red War ‘ l)r ftrUCk With “wooden 

Their left-hand does the calking iron vuide ^ 
M a / Th rattIin S mallet with the right thfey lift ’ n , 

Ma “ h 0WS - n J \ [maha r Lati " i "*S 2 Saxon ] 

The mallc-w has a fibrous root; the leave* ai i 
angular: the flower confifls of one leaf' isof fo r ° Und 0r 
bell-fliaped kind, and cut into five fegm'ems ahLft^? 1 
bottom : from the centre rifes a pvramSS,. ? ® the 

part loaded wtth many fmall threadsor 
centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal in the tu'he rM 
becomes the fruit, and this is flat, round, ’ 

pointed, wrapt, for the moft part, within the flow 
and divided into feveral cells fo difpofed round the^'7’ 
each little loage appears moft artificially jointed within 1 
correfpondingftriie or channels : the feed i often foaued I u' 
a kidney: the fpecies are fix, of which the firft ifr ‘ ? 
Wild, and ufed in medicine. 

Shards or mallows for the pot, 1 t er ‘ 

That keep the loofen’d body found* rj i 

Ma'lmsey. n.f kJrydetii 

1. A fort of grape. See Vine* 

2. A kind of wine. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fwCet word with thee. 
Honey, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

MAlT* W °f’ c nd malmJiy ' Shakefpeare 1 

MALT. n.f. [meal?, Saxon; moat, Dutch.] Grain fteeued 
in water and fermented, then dried on a kiln P 

hnl 7 h 77 l t firft infHfed in the lic l uor ’ and ** afterwards 
boded with the hop. Bacon’s Net. Hljl. N °lot 

Ma ltdust. n.f. [malt and dujl.) r 3 ' 

Malt-Aug is an enricher of barren land, and a great imJ 
prover of barley Mortimer’s HuJbaZ 

Maltfloor. n.f. [malt mi floor.] A floor to dry malt. ’ 

„ - Empty the corn from the ciftern into foe waft-floor. Mart 
1 o Malt. v. n. 

1. To make malt. 

2. To be made malt. 

To houfe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 
maltworfe. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Maltdrink. n.f [malt and drink.] 

All maltdrinks may be boiled into the confidence of a flimy 
fyrup, Floyer on the Humours, 

Ma lthorse. n. f. [malt and horfe.] It feems to have been, 
in Shakefpeare’s time, a term of reproach for a dull dolt. 

You peafant fwain, you whorefon, you malthorfe drudge. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. SbaL 

Maltster.* \ n 'f" [ from ^all] ° ne who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the maltjler ! how fine it will found ! Swift* 
Tom came home in the chariot by his lady’s fide; but 
he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which Hie 
died ; and Tom is now a journeyman maltjler. Swift. 

Malva'ceous. adj. [malva, Latin.] Relating to mallows. 
Malversation, n.f. [French.] Badftiifts; mean artifices; 
wicked and fraudulent tricks. 

Mam. l n -f [mamma, Latin: this word is laid to be 
Mamma'. 5 found for the compellation of mother in all lan¬ 
guages ; and is therefore fuppofed to be the firft fyllables that 
a child pronounces.] The fond word for mother. 

Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could /peak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye: 

Ala3 ! how eafy my miftake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe. Prior. 

Little matters and miffies are great impediments to fervants; 
the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Mamme'e tree, n.f 

The mammee tree hath a rofaceous flower, which confifls 
of feveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whofe cup 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoft fphe- 
rical flefhy fruit, containing two or three feeds inclofed in 
hard rough fhells. Miller. 

Ma'mmet. n.f. [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, a figure 
drefled up. . Hanmer. 

Kate ; this is no world 

To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Shakefp . 
Ma'mmiform. adj. [mammiforme, French; mamma and forma, 
Latin.] Having the fhape of paps or dugs. 

Mammillary, adj. [mammillaire, Fr. mammillaris, Latin.] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK. n.f. A large fhapelefs piece. 

The ice was broken into large mammocks. James's Voyage- 
To Ma'mmock. v. a. [from the noun.] To tear; to brcaK, 
to pull to pieces. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he end fo e 
his teeth, and did tear Tt! Oh, I warrant, how lie mam- 
mockt it! Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

MA'MMQN. n.f [Syriack.] Riches. MAN. 
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MAN. n.f [man, mon, Saxon.] 

*• a man as I am ; the violet fmells fo him 

asftdothmme; the element ihews to bun as .t doth to 
me all his fenfes have but human conditions. Makejp. 

All the weft bank of Niius is poffeffed by an idolatrous, 
mux-eating nation. , j , Enrevoodon Languages. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man defign d, 

Confcious of thought. brydensOvsJ. 

Nature in man capacious fouls hath wrought, 

And o-iven them voice exprefiive of their thought; 

In man the God defeends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech s Mamhus. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the 
powers of motion, and reafoning joined to fubftance, make 
the ordinary idea of a mdn. Locke. 

On human adions reafion though you can, , 

It may be reafon, but it is not man. Pope's Epytles. 

2. Not a woman. 

Bring forth men children only ! 

For thy undaunted metal fliould compofe 

Nothing but males. # Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I had not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Every man child fhall be circumcifed. Gen. Xvii. 10. 

Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man, 

But ending in the fex fhe firft began. Dryden s JEn. 

A long time fince the cuftom began, among people of qua¬ 
lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. Swift. 

3. Not a boy. 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Dryden. 

4. A fervant; an attendant; a dependant. 

Now thanked be the great god Pan, 

Which thus preferves my loved life, 

Thanked be I that keep a man. 

Who ended hath this bloody ftrife: 

For if my man muft praifes have, 

What then muft I that keep the knave ? Sidney, b. 1 . 
My brother’s fervants 

Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakefp. 
Such gentlemen as are his majefty’s own fworn fervants 
fnould be preferred to the charge of his majefty’s fhips ; 
choice being made of men of valour and capacity rather than 
to employ other mens men. Raleigh's EJfays. 

I and my man will prefently go ride 
Far as the Cornifh mount. Cowley. 

5. A word of familiarity bordering on contempt. 

You may partake of any thing we fay : 

We fpeak no treafon, man. Shakefp. Richard III. 

6. It is ufed in a loofe fignification like the French on, one, any 
one. 

This fame young fober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a man cannot make him laugh. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A man in an fnftant may difeover the aflertion to be im- 
poflible. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He is a good-natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would defire. Stillingfleet. 

By ten thoufand of them a man fhall not be able to ad¬ 
vance one ftep in knowledge. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Our thoughts will not be direxfted what objects to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on ; but 

run away with a man, in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. Locke. 

A man would expccl to find fome antiquities; but all they 
have to fhow of this nature is an old roftrum of a Roman 

Addifon. 

A man might make a pretty landfcape of his own planta- 

tion * Addifon. 

7. One of uncommon qualifications. 

Manners maketh man. William of Wickham. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

—What beaft was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 

When you durft do it, then you were a man • 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 

Be fo much more the man. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He tript me behind, being down, infulted rail’d 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That wqrthied him. SUeffcart’s King Lear 

Will reckons he fhould not have been the man he is had 
not he broke windows, and knocked down conftables, when 
he was a young fellow. Addifon's Spefl. N°. r0 s 

0. A human being qualified in any particular manner. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war* from his 

9. individual. I Sam. xvii. 33. 

In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 


MAN 


has taught us to put my neighbour in the place of rnyfclf, 
and myfelf in the place of my neighbour. Watts s Logtck. 

10. Not a beaft. . 

Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn s heats retain. 

The fiofter feafon fuiting to the man. Creech's Mamhus. 

11. Wealthy or independant perfon : to this fenfe fome refer 
the following paffage of Shakefp care, others to the fenfe next 

f01 There S would this monfter make a man ; any ftrange beaft 
there makes a man. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

What poor man would not carry a great burthen of gold 
to be made a man for ever. Tillotfons Sermons. 

12. When a perfon is not in his fenfes, we fay, he is not his 
own man. Ainf. 

13. A moveable piece at chefs or draughts. 

14. Man of war. A ftiip of war. 

A Flemifh man of war lighted upon them, and overmal¬ 
tered them. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

To Man. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furniih with men. 

Your fhips are not well mann'd ; 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 

A navy, to fiecure the feas, is mann'd ; 

And forces fent. Daniel's Civil IVar. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them fhould fend certain 
fhips to fea well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 

Their fhips go as long voyages as any, and are for their 
burdens as well manned. Raleigh's EJfays . 

He had manned it with a great number of tall foldiers, 
more than for the proportion of the caftle. Bacon. 

They man their boats, and ail their young men arm. 

Waller . 

The Venetians could fiet out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeafes ; though I cannot conceive how they 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addifon on Italy. 

Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had 
manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbuthnot. 

2. To guard with men. 

See, how the furly Warwick mans the wall. Shakefp. 
There ftands the caftle by yond tuft of trees, 

Mann'd with three hundred men. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 

To [ally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. 

3. To fortify; to ftrengthen. 

Advife how war may be beft upheld, 

Mann’d by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipage. Milton. 

Theodofius having mann'd his foul with proper reflexions, 
exerted himfelf in the beft manner he could, to animate 
his penitent. Addifon's Spell. N°. 164. 

4. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to ?nan my haggard. 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s call; 

That is, to watch her. Shakefpeare. 

5. To attend ; to [erve ; to wait on. 

Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in 
my cap than to wait at my heels : I was never manned with 
agate till now. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

They diftill their hufhands land 
In deco&ions, and are mann'd 
With ten empyricks in their chamber. 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Benj. Johnfon's Forejl. 

6. To direa in hoftility; to point; to aim. An obfolete word. 

Man but a rufh againft Othello’s breaft, 

And he retires. Shakefpeare's Othello 

MA'NACLES. n.f. [manicles, French, manic* from manusl 
Latin.] Chain for the hands ; fhackles. 

For my fake wear this glove; 

It is a manacle of love. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be Jed 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Such a perfon 

Could fetch your brother from the manacles 

Of the all-holding law. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcafure 

JJoctnne unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana- 
cles on the right-hand. Bcclufxxi 

„ n J he bo “ nds of tbe law good men count their ornam^rt 
and protedion; others, their manacles and oppreflion. 

[ from the noun -] to chain’foe htn£ 

, , , , V T e ’ n bait th y bears to death, 

And manacle ^tne bearward in their chains. Shakefteare 
111 manacle thy neck and feet together. ShakTZe 

him hanfl TTf ‘ h ' S mt>narch , to manacle and deckle 
T. M “m ° 0t r Mtthnot and Pope’s MarlWii 

To Ma'nacf o. 4. j ■ manager, French.] ' 

1. 1 o conduit; to carry on. 

heaThe e ns fathCrS ^ thc cbar S e ° f id °latty againft the 

16 A Smngflet.^ 
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Prior. 


man 

AhfllTriv 4 leafl the - vocaI brafs inf P‘ re > 

And tell the nations in no vulgar {train; 

hbncU^'cha^W 

3 - To govLTSmake tSlI° ^ *"*' fed ' ***' 

tvarrantyou''k * ° Ur P ° int ’ £* E , dl r]l 

4- To wield; to move or ufe ea% ^ ° f 7 ° L BulL 

JfPf ‘ uteS are cumtefo «. a ”d forte to be eafily 

j. To hUfttand ; to make the objea of caution. AW " - 

n a. ml ‘ S ,.P° morc t0 *"*»«.§* •' If I fall. 

It lhall be hlce myfelf; a fetting fun 

Should leave a track of glory in the Ikies; jMj£ 

The lefs he had to Iole, the lefs he car’d, 

1 0 ma * a gf loathfome life,when love was the reward Drvd 

this is a phrafe 

Notwnhftanding it was fo much his Intereft to manage his 

m ■'’ ataryihe made °Zr is p f ci ; 

To Ma'n age. v. n. To fupcrintend affairs ; to tmnfdaf ^' 

T*7u a ^ e . em t0 mcna Z e for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wildom fees thee wan?. Dryden 
Manage .... [miftiage, Menage , French.] 

1. Conduct; adminiftration. 

, To hihi put 

Tire r « r of my ftate. Shakefpeare ’.t Tempejl. 

1 his might have been prevented* 

With very eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 
With fearful, bloody iffue arbitrate. Shakefp. K %hn 
For the rebels which Hand out In Ireland, 

Expedient manage mull be rfiade, my liege, 

Ere further Jeifure yield them further means. Shakefpeare. 

1 oung men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
biace more than they can hold, and ftir more than they can 

. r Bacon's EJfays. 

1 he plea of a good intention will ferve to fandlify the 
worft adtions; the proof of which is but too manifeft from 
that fcandaloiis dodlrirle of the jefuits concerning the direc¬ 
tion of the intention, and Jikewife from the whole manage of 
the late rebellion. South's Sermons. 

Whenever we take a ftrong biafs, it is not out of a moral 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage and 
difcipline to fet us right at firfl. L’EJlrangPs Fables. 

2 . Uffe ; inftrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to be hoped ; 
for quickfilver will not endure the manage of the lire. Bacon. 

3. Government of a horfe. 

In thy /lumbers 

I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars. 

Speak terms of manage to the bounding Heed; Shakefp. 

The horfe you muft draw in his career with his manage 
and turn, doing the curvetto. Peachatn. 

Ma'n age able. adj. [from jnanage.] 

1. Eafy in the ufe ; not difficult to be wielded or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may ferve in all weathers ; and that the carriage 
may be light and ma?iageable. Bacon’s EJJays. 

Very long tubes are, by reafon of their length, apt to 
bend, and fhake by bending fo as to caufe a continual trem¬ 
bling in the objedts, whereas by contrivance the glades are 
readily manageable. Newton s Opticks. 

2. Governable; tractable. 

Ma'nageableness. n. f [from manageable.] 

1. Accommodation to. eafy ufe. 

This difagreement may be imputed to the greater or lefs ex- 
adtnefs or jnanageablenefs of the inftruments employed. Boyle. 

2. Tradtablenefs ; eafinefs to be governed. 

Management, n.f [; mcJiagement , French.] 

1. Condudt; adminiftration. 

Mark with what managejnent their tribes divide ; 

Some Hick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dryden. 

A11 ill argument introduced with deference, will procure 
more credit than the profoundeft fcience with a rough, info- 
lent, and noify managejnent. Locke on Education. 

The wrong jnanagejnent of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only caufe of the union. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. Pradtice ; tranfadtion; dealing. 

He had great jnanagements with ecclefiafticks in the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate. Addijon on Italy. 

Ma'nager. n.f. [from manage.] 

1. One who has the condudt or diredtion of any thing. 

A fkilful maJiager of the rabble, fo long as they have but 
ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any un¬ 
demanding. South’s Sermons. 


man 


The manager opens his fluice evei* hlght, and *(* *t 
pr mfrv 4I-10 i anu uittnbutes 


the water into the town. 

An artful manager , that crept between 
His friend and lhame, and was a kind of fereen P 
A man of frugality; a good hufband Po ^ 

A prince of great afpiW thoughts ■ in thp ™ • 

*?ger of his treafure, add yet boundful from hiT 1 ’ 3 ***“ 
t.on, wherever he difeerns merit. ’ nZtoVK 
The moll fevere cenfor cannot but be pleated 
prodigality of Ovid’s wit; though he could hav wi(h t 
the mafter of ,t had been a bettel manager. n? ‘ hat 

^ r NA A l^-ogiric, French./ D ' 3dm - 

Gondudl; diredtion; adminiftration. 

aefcribe that battle, give fo H 1 


actount df any conduct or diferetion in the manager of h,r 
affair, that poftenty would receive little benefit fn tfieW 
particular relation of it. CldbTntfn* i n ^‘ L 

2 . HWbandry; frugality. Clarendon, i.-flu. 

.JVp cmricf Rome has, in other inftances, fo well * 
tefted its good manager^ that it is liot credible crowds are 
conferred gratis. e 

3 . Manner of uling. Pteiy] 

N 0> expert general will bring a company of raw; untrain^ 
men into the field, but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmHheV 
mftrudt them in the manner of the fight, and teach them the 
ready managery of their weapons. Decay of Piety 

ManatioN; n.f [ manatio , Latin.] The aft of ift44 f f0 m 
fomething elle. 0 m 

MA'NCHE. n.f. [Ffench.J A fleeve. 

finebread ^ FrencKi S}/n ^-J A Email loaf of 

lake a fmall toaft of manchet , dipped in oil of fvveet al¬ 
monds. 7 , 

T 1 , , . sSflCOJll 

1 love to entertain my friends with a frugal collation; a 
cup of wine, a difli of fruit, and a manchet. Move’s Died 
Manchine'el tree, n.f [, mancdnilla , Latin.] 

1'he jnajichineel tree has male flowers, or katkins, which 
af e produced at remote diftances from embrios, which be¬ 
come round flefhy fruit, in which is contained a rMrgh woody 
nut, inclofing four or five flat feeds: it is a native of the 
Weft Indies, and grows equal to the fize of an oak: its 
Wood,, which is fawn out into planks, and brought to Eng¬ 
land, is of a beautiful grain, will polifli well and Jaft long, 
and Is therefore much efteemed in cabinet-makers work: in 
cutting doWii thofe trees, the juice of the bark, which is of 
a milky colour, muft be burnt out before the work is be?un; 
for its nature is fo corrofive, that it will raife blifters on" the 
fkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it fhould happen to flie 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of lofing 
their fight: the fruit is of the colour and fize Of the golden 
pippen, by which many Europeans have been deceived; fome 
of whom have greatly fuffered, and others loft their lives by 
eating it, which will corrode the mouth and throat: the 
leaves of thefe trees alfo abound with a milky juice of the 
fame nature, fo that the cattle never flielter themfelves under 
them, and fcarcely will any vegetable grow under their fhade; 
yet the goats eat this fruit without any injury. Mill&. 

To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [mancipo , Latin.] Toenflave; to 
biiid ; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is feldoffi varied, yet 
the meteors, which are in themfelves more unftable, and lefs 
jnancipated to ftated motions, are oftentimes employed to va¬ 
rious ends. Hale’s Origin of Mankijfd. 

Mancipation, n.f [from mancipate.J Slavery; involuntary 
obligation. 

Ma'nciple. n.f [ manceps , Latin.] The fteward cf a com¬ 
munity ; the purveyor: it is particularly uled of the purveyor 
of a college. 

Their manciple fell dangeroufly ill. 

Bread muft be had, their grift went to the mill: 

This fimkin moderately ftole before. 

Their fteward fick, he robb’d them ten times more. 

Betterton’s Miller of Trompinglan. 

MANDA'MUS. n.f. [Latin.] A writ granted by the Jang, 
fo called from the initial word. 

Mandari'n. n.f. A Chinele nobleman or magiftrate. 

Ma'ndatary. n.f. [jnandataire , Fr. from mando , Latin.] 

He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his prerogative* 
and his own proper right, given a mandate for his benefice. 

Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Ma'ndate. n.f. [;majidatum , Latin.] 

1. Command. 

Her force is not any where fo apparent as in exprefs man¬ 
dates or prohibitions, efpecially upon advice and confutation 
going before. Hooker , b. i. 

The neceffity of the times caft the power of the three 
eftates upon himfelf, that his jjiandates fhould pafs for laws, 
whereby he laid what taxes he pleafed. Howell's Vocal Foref. 

2. Precept; charge; commiffion, fent or tranfmitted. 

Who 




MAN 

Who knows, 

If the fcarce bearded Caefar have not fent 
His powerful jnajidate to you. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
This Moor, 

Your fpecial jnandate , for the ftate affairs, 

Hath hither brought. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

He thought the jnandate forg’d, your death conceal’d. Dryd. 

This^ream all powerful Juno fends, I bear 
Her mio-hty mandates , and her word's you hear : 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans. Dryden’s Ain. 

MANDATOR, n.f. [Latin.] Dire&or. 

A perfon is faid to be a client to Ids advocate, but a maf¬ 
ter and mandator to his proeftor. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Mandatory, adj. [jnandare , Latin.] Preceptive ; dire<ftory. 
Ma'ndible. n.f. [ jnandibula, Latin.] The jaw; the inftru- 
ment of manducation. 

He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 
the upper mandible did make an articulation with the cra- 

Grew’s Mufceum. 


mum. 


Mandi'bulaR. n.f. [from mandibula^ Latin.] Belonging to 
the jaw. 

Mandi'lion. n. f. [ mandiglidjie , Italian.] A foldier’s coat. 

Skinner. A loole garment; a fleevelefs jacket. Aiif 
Ma'ndrel. n.f [mandrin , French.] 

Mandrels are made with a long wooden fhank, to fit ftiff 
into a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be 
turned ; this jnandrel is called a fhank, or pin-mandrel: and 
if the hole the fhank is to fit into be very final], and the 
torork to be fattened on it pretty heavy, then turners fallen a 
round iron fhank or pin, and fallen their work upon itl 

Mdxoji’s Mechanical Exercifcs. 
Ma'ndrake. n.f [ majidragoras , Lat. mandragpr^ .Fr.] 

The flower of the jnandrake confifts of one leaf in the 
fhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into feveral parts ; 
the pointal afterwards becomes a globular foft fruit, in which 
are contained many kidney-fhaped feeds: the roots of this 
plant is faid to bear a refemblace fo the human form. The 
Reports of tyihg a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, 
and prevent the certain death of the perfon who dares to at¬ 
tempt fuch a defed, and of the groans emitted by it when the 
violence is offered, are equally fabulous. Miller. 

Among other virtues, mandrakes has been falfely celebra¬ 
ted for renderihg barren women fruitful: it has a foporifick 
quality, and the ancients ufed it when they wanted a nar¬ 
cotick of the moft powerful kind; Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Would curies kill, as doth the Jnandrake .’s groan, 

1 would invent as bitter fearchiiig terms, 

As curft,’ as harfh, and horrible to hear. Shakefpcare. 

Not poppy, nor jnandragora , 

Nor all the drowiy fyrUps of the world, 

Shall ever med’eine thee to that fweet fleep. Shakefpcare. 

And fhrieks like jnandrakes, torn out of the earth. 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakefp. 
Give me of thy Tons mandrakes. Gen xxx r a 

Go, and catch a falling ftar, 4 ' 

Get with child a mandrake root. Donne. 

To MaVducate. v. a. [ mandneo , Lat.] To chew; to eat. 
Man£>ucaTio&.. n. f [i nianducatio , Latin.] Eating. 

Manducation is the a&ion 6f the lofver jaw in chewino- the 
food, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received^into 
the ltomach. ^ • 

As he who is not a holy phrfon does hot feed upon Chrift! 

it is apparent that our manducation muft be fpiritual, and 

herefore fo muft the food, and confequently it cannot be na- 

Vr U *p C V r ta TayloPs Worthy Ccjjimunicant. 

T/rT’ Dutch ’ ] The hah ' which hail S s i!&wn on 
the neck of horfes, or other aninlals. 

Dametas was tolled from the laddie to the mMe of the 
horfej and thence to the ground. Sidney, b. ii. 

A curne comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade. Tuffer. 

The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am’raus fold ; 

And, hke a dew-drop from the lion’s jnane, 

Be fhook to ain Shakefp. Troll, end CreJJidd. 

The horfes breaking loofe, ran up and down with fheir 
tails and manes on a light-fire. Kr,oileds Hift. of the Turks 

A lion lhakes his dreadful jnajie. 

And angry grows. „ 

For quitting both their fwords and reins *’ 

M A 'Jp 67 grafp ’ d , W i th a11 their ftren § th the numtu Hudibras 
I an eater, n.f. [jnan and eat.] A cannibal; an anthrooo* 
phagite ; one that feeds upon human flelh. n£ hropo- 

^ [from the noun.] Having a mane. 

..NES. n.f. [Latin.] Ghoft; {hade; that whi 
of man after death. 

Hail, O ye holy manes / hail again 
Paternal allies. n , , r . t 

MANFUL, adj. [man and/a//.] Bold ;> fto„t ^ 

T . A handful 0 

it had uevour’d ’twas fo manful. p- , 7 s 

Ma Nf ully. adv. [from manfd] Boldly; ft oUt ly. Hd ‘ has - 


: which remains 


M A N 

. Artimefia behaved herfelf manfully in a great fight “at fe«a 
when Xerxes Itood by as a coward. Abbot. 

I.flew him manfully in fight. 

Without falfe ’vantage, or bafe treachery* Sbaxejpeare; 
He that with this Chriftian armour manfully fights againft, 
and repels, the temptations and alfaults of his fpiritual ene¬ 
mies ; he that keeps his confcience void of offence, lhall en¬ 
joy peace here, and for ever, Ray on CreatioJi. 

MaTfulness. n.f. [from jnanful.] Stoutnefs; boldnefs* 
Mangco'rn. n.f. [jjiengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Corn of fe¬ 
veral kinds mixed : as, wheat and rye. 

Ma'nganese. n.f. [manganefa, low Latin.] 

Mcmgajiefe is extremely well known by name; though the 
giaffmen ufe it for many different lilbftances, that have the 
lame effe<5t in clearing the foul colour of their glafs : it Is 
properly an iron ore of a poorer loft; the moft: perfedl fort 
is of a dark iron grey, very heavy but brittle. Ei:lh 

Manganefc is rarely found but in an iron vein. Woodward. 
MANGE, n.f. [de jnangeaifcn, French.] The itch ©hfcab ill 
cattle. 

The Iheep died of the rot, and the Twine of the mange. 

Benj.yfhnfohi 

. Tell what cribs does divine 

The rot in Iheep, or mange in fwine. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ma'nger. n.f. [.mangeoire , French.] The place or veil'd in 
which animals are fed with corn. 

She brought forth her firft-born fon, and laid him in a 
manger. Luke ii. 7. 

A churlilh cur got into a manger , and there lay growling 
to keep the liories from their provender. L’Ejlrange’s_ Fab. 

Ma'nginess. n.f. [from mangy.] Scabbinefs; infeclion with 
the mange.. 

To MA'NGLE. v. a. [mangelen, Dutch, to be wanting; jr.an- 
cus , Latin.] To lacerate; to cut or tear piece-meal ; to 
butcher. 

Calud, may you fufpect 

Who they Ihoultl be, that thus have mangled you ? Shak. 
Your diffionour 

Maiigles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shakcfpecr 
Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly firings. 

Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts, 

Exafperate, exulcerate, and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb; 

Or medicinal liquor can affuage. ° Miltons Agonizes, 

7 h e triple porter of the Stygian feat, J 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, L 

And, feiz d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dryden. J 
What could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, \ 

But mangle and disjoint-this brittle frame ! C 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. ) 

^ J 1 ^ lat no ^ one g ent ^man’s daughter Should read 
* 1 ^ 1 . 0 nO Ue ; as any one may find, 

vi ho can hear them when they are difpofed to mangle a plav 

sissar 4 ' - t&rr'h 

They have joined the moft obdurate confontntT”without 
one intervening vowel, only to ihorten a lyliable ; ft, that 
moft of the books we fee riow-a-days, are full of thofe 
manghngs and abbrevmttdhs. Swift’s Let. to the Ld. Treafid* 
Ihextricable difficulties occur by mangling the fenfe and 
cum. mg anthors Baler’s £fieLns on IZnlg 

bunglingh.”^ AhaCkCri that deftrof. 

Since after thee may rife an impious lifte, 

Goarfe majtglers of the human face divine ; 

Pdint on, till fate difl'clv^ thy mortal part, 

■» j . / - • llve . ai ) d d,e the monarch of thy art. ei,// 

What lord of old hu’d bid 1 ,”^^‘prepare 

Ma'nty^ P° tar S°> champignons, cavare. Kb 

Ma ngy. adj. [from jnanje.] Infeaed with the nianfre • f m 
A way, thou iffue of a mangy do° \ S ’ 

1 lwoon to fee thee. vTf.,/v cr- ~ , 

"SZS&i* t "‘" **•» “Ai” 

Ma'nhood. n.f. [from man.] 
i • Human nature. 

was tkc church of God eftnMlfk j r 
Chnft defeended, as touching his manhood.^ ^ 

Manhood to Godhe t ad hei S 0inS f ^ 

Thy enemy. ’ fl;rength to foil 

2. Virility; not womanhood. Milton s Par. Loji , b. xii, 

An T“.“ P° vv ’ r to be a fovereign now 

And, knov/ing; more, to mal*p k 
3« Vii ility ^ 'not childhood. f ° make hiS m “ nhci,d boWi tXjden. 
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Man 

Tetchy »nd wayward was thy infancy; 

Thv nr^mc f ays ;wild and furious; 

T Rvfrln f T mh °i J r ann S> bold ™ d venturous. Shat. 

By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy. 

And ftartmg into manhood, fcorn the boy. Pott's Odvffh 

4 - Courage j bravery, refolution ; fortitude! P ^ 
Nothing fo hard but his valour overcame ; which he fo 

he" for Tnrmk V Tt’ that altbou S b no man was fpoken of but 
he for manhood, he was called the courteous Amphialus. 

Maniacal. Ra S in S with madn ^i 

Epilepfies and maniacal lunacies ufually conform to the age 
or the moon. hr**,,’, n r 1 > ••• 

Manifest, adj. [mmifeflus, Latin.] * ' ' " , ' 

*• P1 ~" ; °P en; not concealed; not doubtful; apparent. 

1 hey all concur as principles, they all have their forcible 
operations therein, although not all in like apparent and ma- 
mfefi .manner Hooter, b. i. 

That which may be known of God is manifejl in them; 
for God hath Ihewed it unto them. Rom . i. 10. 

He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifejl in thefe laft times for you. 1 P e t, i. 20. 

He ft® 

Kefplendent all his father manifejl 

Exprefs’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

rhus manifejl to fight the God appear’d. Dryden’s JEn. 

1 faw, I faw him tnanijejl in view. 

His voice, his figure, and his gefture knew. Dryden 

2. Detected, with of. J 

Califtho there flood ynanifejl of fhame, 

And turn’d a bear, the northern flar became. Dryden. 

Manifest, n.f [manife/le, Yr. manifejlo , Italian.] Declara¬ 
tion ; publick proteflation. 

You authentick witnefTes I bring, 

Of this my manifejl :■ that never more 

This hand fhall combat on the crooked fhore. Dryden. 

To Manifest, v. a. [ manifejier , Fr. manifejlo , Lat.] To 
make appear; to make publick ; to fhew plainly ; to difeover. 

Thy life did manifejl , thou lov’dft me not; 

And thou wilt have me die allured of it. Sbakefpeare. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and jnanifejl myfelf to 
him* Johnxw. 21. 

He was pleafed himfelf to afTume, and manifejl his will in, 
our flefh, and fo not only as God from heaven, but God vi¬ 
able on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 

This perverfe commotion 
Mufl manifejl thee worthiefl to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

Were he not by law withflood. 

He’d manifejl his own inhuman blood. Dry den's Juv. 

It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contem¬ 
plate the works of God, and give him the glory of his wif- 
dom manifejlcd in the creation. Ray on Creation. 

Manifestation. n. f. [ manifejlaticn, Fr. from manifejl .] 
Difcovery ; publication ; clear evidence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wife 
and virtuous, to govern them which are of fervile difpofition ; 
neVerthelefs, for jnanifejlation of this their right, the aflent of 
them who are to be governed feemeth neceflary. Hooker . 

As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewife is it to know 
him in thofe glorious manifejlations of himfelf in the works 
of creation and providence. tillolfon's Sermons. 

The fecret manner in which a£ls of mercy ought to be 
performed, requires this publick manifejlation of them at the 
great day. - Atterbury's Sermons. 

Manife'stible. adj. [properly manifejlablc.] Eafy to be made 
evident. 

This is manifejlible in long and thin plates of Heel perfo¬ 
rated in the middle, and equilibrated. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Manifestly, adv. [from manifejl.’] Clearly ; evidently; 
plainly. 

We fee manifejlly , that founds are carried with wind. Bac. 
Se&s, in a Hate, feem to be tolerated becaufe they are 
already fpread, while they do not manifejlly endanger the con- 
llitution. Swift. 

Ma'nifestness. n.f. [from manifejl.] Perfpicuity; clear evi¬ 
dence. 

MANIFESTO, n.f. [Italian.] Publick proteflation; decla¬ 
ration. 

It was propofed to draw up a manifejlo , fetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms. Addifon. 

Ma'niEold. adj. [many and fold.] Of different kinds; many 
in number; multiplied; complicated. 

When his eyes did her behold. 

Her heart did feem to melt in pleafures manifold. Fa. Qu. 

Terror of the torments manifold , 

In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spenfer. 

If that the king 

Have any way your good deferts forgot. 

Which he confeffeth to be manifold , 


He bids you name your griefs. 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Man 

pi’N ™ a " , of .1 uaI 'ty will maintain upon Edward .»,t t 
Glofer, that he b a nmifptdx Taitdr, let him appear 1 
They receive manifold more in this prefeht Yne w 
world to come life everlaftin- P s ’, d . ln 

,J° reprel ? nt t0 *he life the manifold ufe of frien'dfhip f 
how many thmgs a man cannot il himfelf. Aj 

t ,. 1 hey not obeying, M J * 

Incurr d, what cou’d they lefs ? the penalty • 

Mv Z mf 4 “ fU1 deferV ’ d t0 Alton's Par Vd 

My fcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle on Colows 

kingdom 6 r 0t ^° tfUrtl i er - than the borders ° f '** mi Z i 

His puiffant arms about his noble breafl. 

And manifolded fhield, he bound about his wrifl. Fa 
Ma'mfoidly. adv. [from manifold.] In a manifold manS' 
count^ Were mam f Qdy acknowledged . the fa vers of that 

Mani'clions n.f [in gunnery.] Two handles onthe hack 
of a piece of ordnance, call after the German form. Bai™ 

Ma nikin. n.f [manmken, Dutch.] A little man. 

This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 

I have been dear to him, lad, fome two thoufand flroncr 

MAVtPEE. n.f. [manipulus, 

1. A handful. 

2. A fmall band of Ibldiers. 

Mani'pular. adj. [from manipulus , Lat.] Relating to a ma¬ 
niple. ° 

Manki'ller. n.f [man and killer.] Murderer. 

To kill mankillers man has lawful pow’r, 

But not th’ extended licence to devour. Dryden's Fables 

Manki'nd. n.f. [man and kind.] 

1. The race or fpecies of human beino-s. 

Plato witneffeth, that loon after mankind began to increafe 
they built many cities. Raleigh's HJl. of the World. 

All mankind alike require their grace. 

All born to want; a miferable race. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2 . Refembling man not woman in form or nature. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her j out o’ door: 

A molt intelligency bawd ! Shakefp. Winter's tale. 

Ma'nlike. adj. [man and like.] Having the completion of 
man. 

Such a right manlike man, as nature often erring, yet 
{hews fhe would fain make. Sidney, b. ii. 

Ma'nless. adj. [man and lefs.] Without men; not manned. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards were 
fuddenly driven away with fquibs ; for it was no more but a 
flratagem of fire-boats manlefs , and fent upon the armada at 
Calais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them 
in fuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon. 

Ma'nliness. n.f. [from manly.] Dignity; bravery; flout- 
nefe. 

Young mailer, willing to fhew himfelf a man, lets him¬ 
felf loofe to all irregularities ; and thus courts credit and 
manlinefs in the calling off the modelly he has till then been 
kept in. Locke. 

Ma'nly. adj. [from man.] Manlike; becoming a man; firm; 
brave; llout; undaunted; undifmayed. 

As did iEneas old Anchifes bear. 

So I bear thee upon my manly Ihoulders. Sbakefpeare. 

Let’s briefly put on manly readinefs, 

And meet i’ th’ hall together. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing lieps 
Into a manly llride. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Serene and manly > harden’d to fultain 
The load of life, and exercis’d in pain. Dryden's Juv. 

See great Marcellus! how inur’d in toils, 

He moves with manly grace. Dryden's Mn. 

MaNly. adv. [from man. J With courage like a man. 

Ma'nna. n.f. 

Manna is properly a gum, and is honey-like juice con¬ 
creted into a folid form, leldom fo dry but it adheres more or 
lefs to the fingers in handling : its colour is whitilh, yel- 
lowilh, or brownilh, and it has in talle the fweetnefs of fu- 
gar, and with it a lharpnefs that renders it very agreeable: 
we are fupplied with manna from Calabria and Sicily, which 
is the product of two different trees, but which are of the 
fame genus, being both varieties' of the alh : when the heats 
of fummer are free from rain; the leaves, the trunks, and 
branches of both thefe trees, exfuda'te a white honey juice, 
which concretes into what we call manna , forming itfeif as 
it runs, and according to its different quantity, into fma 
roundilh drops, or long flakes : what flows out of the leaves 
of thefe trees' is all natural, but the Italians procure a force 
kind by wounding the trunks and brandies : the fvntrc manna 
of all is that which oozes naturally out of the leaves in Au- 
cufl, after the feafon of collecting the common manna is 
over : the French have another fort of manna, produced from 
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the larch tree, of a very different genus of the 'afh, and the 
very tree Which produces oil of turpentine ; this is called 
Brian?on manna, from the country where it is produced : our 
black thorn, or floe tree; forhetimes' yield a true manna from 
the ribs of the leaves in Autumn; but it is in a very fmall 
quantity : there is another fort called the manna Perfta , pro¬ 
duced from a fmall prickly Ihrub about four or five feet high, 
growing in Egypt; Armenia, Georgia* and Perfia. The 
Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the Jafl mentioned 
fort of manna, when they found a miraculous food in the de- 
fert refembling it, did not fcruple to call it mama : this was 
a conjecture the more natural to them; as they faw plainly 
that this defeended from the heavens in form of a dew, and 
concreted Into the globules in which they found it; and the 
refceived opinion at that time was; that the Oriental manna 
was formed in the fame manner; that it was a dew from the 
clouds concreted on the plant; none fuppofing, in thofe 
fearly times, that it was the natural juice of the Ihrub upon 
Which it was found : it is however evident, that this was not 
of the nature of manna, becaufe it melted away as the fun 
grew hot, whereas manna hardens in that heat. It is but 
ktely that the world were convinced of the millake of manna 
being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
tovering a tree with Iheets in the manna feafon, and the find¬ 
ing as much ?natina on it afterwards as on thofe which were 
open to the air and dew. Manna is celebrated, both bv the 
ancients and moderns, as a gentle and mild cathsiltick. Hill. 

It would be well inquired, whether manna 'doth fall but 
upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The marina in heaven will fuit eveiy man’s palate. Locke. 
MA'NNER. n.f. -[mankre, French.] 

1. Form; method'. 

In my divihe Emilia make me blell. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 

Poflefiion, more than conquell; is my care. Dryden, 

2 . Cullom; habit; falhion. 

As the manner of fome is. New Tcjiament. 

3. Certain degree. 

It is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath difpatch’d 
To the fea-fide. Shatef. King John. 

1 he bread is in a manner common. i Sam. xxi. 5. 

If the envy be general in a manner upon all the minillers 
of an ellate, it is truly upon the Hate itfeif. Bacon's EJfays . 
This univerfe we have poflell, and rul’d 
In a manner at our will, th’ affairs of earth. Paradife Reg. 
Antony Augullinus does in a manner confefs the charge. 

Baker s Reflections on Learning. 

4. Sort; kind. * 

All manner of men aflemblfed here in arms agalnll God’s 
peace and the king’s: we charge you to repair to your dwel¬ 
ling-places. Sbakefpeare Henry VI. p. i. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable. 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Sbakefpeare. 
What manner of men were they whom ye flew ? Judges 

The city may flouhfli in trade; and all manner of outward 
advantages. , 

5. Mien; call of the look. Atterbury, 

Air and manner are often mbre expfeffive than words. 

Some men have a native dignity ih their mannefZhkh 
iin r wh thcm ™ ore re S ard b 7 a look, than others can 

6 . Peculiafway ‘ mPer ' 0US C ° mmandS - Clari I«' 

If I melt into melancholy while I write, I fhall be taken 
fions. 6 manncr ’ and 1 flt b x one too tender to thefe impref- 

the I humoSr rd ^ be f imagined , h ° W great 3 di *™“ wasYn 
the humour, difpohtion, and manner^ of the army under Ef 

Some r r° the i ClarJdZj. J. 

Some few touches of yOur lordfhip, which I have endea 

oured to exprefs after your manner, have made whole poems 

AY^^^r^Y^h^^pany; fo , 

ST” b ' 111 —' ° f ItaHf. SJ. 
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We bring our manners to the blefl abodes; r 
And think what pleafes us mufl pleafe the gods; Dryden. 
16. [In the plural.] Ceremonious behaviour; lludied civi¬ 
lity. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 

Which very manners urge. Shakefp . King Lear., 

Thefe bloody accidents mull excufe my manners. 

That fo neglected you; Sbakefpeare's Othelloi 


S. Charader of the mind. 

His princes are as much diflinguilhed hv 
by their dominions; and even thofe t.-*? Manners as 
characters feem wholly made up of couraeYd Wh ° fe 
another as to the particular kinds. 8 ’ d ' ftr Y™ °, ne 
9 . Manners in the plural. General way of life 5 mo rauf t' 

to mlkf theiYwarL^YbYak^Y 1 ' 0 ^ Up ° n mannen ■ 

hate; Warllke > *° make them foft and 

L'Ejlrange's Fables . 


uau L\J X - - —- 

Our griefs and not our manners reafon now. Shakejpearr. 
Ungracious wretch. 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves; 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. Sbakefpeare. 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
lift of a country’s falhion ; we are the makers of manners * 
Kate; Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Good manners bound her to invite 
The llranger dame to be her guefl that night. Dryden ; 

None but the carelefs and the confident would fufli rudely 
into the prefence of a great man : arid lhall we; in our ap¬ 
plications to the great God; take that to be religion, which 
the common reafon of mankind will not allow to be man¬ 
ners ? South's Sermons^ 

Your pafllbn berlds 
Its force againfl your nearell friends ; 

Which manners, decency, and pride; 

Have taught you from the world to hide. Skvtfh 

Ma'nnerliness. n.f. [from mannerly.] Civility; ceremonious 
comp’aifance. 

Others out of mannerlinefs and refpecl to God, though 
they deny this univerfal foul of the univerfe, yet have deviled 
feVeral fyflems of the univerfe; Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
Ma'nnerly. adj. [from manner,].. Civil; ceremonious; com- 
plaifant. 

Tut, tut; here is a mannerly forbearance. Sbakefpeare ; 

Let me have 

What thou think’ll meet, and is moll mannerly. Shakefp. 
bools riiake a mock at fin, affront the God whom we 
ferve, and vilify religion ; not to oppofe them* by whatever 
mannerly names we may palliate the offence, is not modefly 
but cowardice, and a traiterous defertion of our allegiance 
Chrift. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ma mnerly. adv. Civilly ; without rudenels; 

When we’ve fupp’d, 

We’ll jnannerly demand thee of thy flory; Sbakefpeare ; 
MaNnikin. n.f [man and klein, German.] A little man : a 
dwarf. 

Ma nnish. adj. [from man.] Having the appearance of a 
man ; bold ; mafeuline ; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault; yet alto¬ 
gether feemed not to make up that harmony that Cupid de¬ 
lights in; the reafon whereof plight feem a ma 7 inifo counte¬ 
nance, which overthrew that lovely fweetnefs, the noblefl 

battle 1 - ° f W ° mankind > fdr fltter t0 P revail by parley than by 

A , . , Sidney. 

woman; impudent and ?nannijh grown, 

Is nct more loath’d than an effeminate man. Skahfteare . 
a When manntjh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aitnde on horleback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryden 
Manor, n.f [; manoir , old French; manerium, low Latin j 

Manor fignifies, in common law, a rule or government 
vhich aman hath over fnch ashold land within his fee; Touch¬ 
ing the original of thefe manors, it feems, that; ih the beom- 

edYv tht r t Wa Y r ertain CO - m P 3fs or circuit of around grant- 
to d^^ponYYrt^^lTme hdrS 

lefs, within that com^fYaThetWh ~ 

forming him fuch fervices, and paying S £$ c ’Jtr 
he fame, as he by his grant rc-quued" and YaYaf erward 
his grew man parcelled his landYo other meaner men in 
joining them again fuch fervices and rents as he tho„Yr 

foYheYiY by l b at mea " 3 ’ as he became tenant to thi kin-, 
lo the inferiors became tenants to him • w S ’ 

giv^th P m bh haVe a ' ienated ^ 

have forfeited ^hem'lo'theYngf andYhlreby"^ 

main in the crown or are the ^ re " 

whofoever poffelTes thefe manors, thf l?beSY But 

them is real and predial, and therefore 2, . t0 

owners be changed. In thefe davs n ema " ls >,'hough the 

the jurifdidfion a°nd royalty incorpomal 

for a man may have l minor iZZJs J Z f W 

that is, the right and intereft of a Y’ V i aW terms 

quifites thereto belonging c °urt-baron, with the per- 

lr- r r Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

■p,, *.» • c y. Kinfmen of mine 

They'fhal] Yolmd tflofm^. % tly 
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M A N 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Sbakefpeare’s Rich. II. 

Manque ller. n.f. [man and cjiellan, Saxon.] A murderer; 
a mankiller; a manflayer. 

This was not Kayne the manqueller, but one of a gentler 
fpint and milder fex, to wit, a woman. Carew . 

Manse; n.f [’pianflo, Latin.] A parfonage houfe. 
Ma'nsion. n. f [manflo, Latin.] 

1. Place of refidence; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fpark within 
you, which being defcended from heaven, could not elfe- 
vvhere pick out fo fweet a manfion. Sidney. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if fo be it were true, than if fome 
king fhould build his manfon-houte by the model of Solo¬ 
mon’s palace. Hooter, b . v. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes. 

His manfion, and his titles in a place. 

From whence himfelf does fly ? he loves us not. Sbakefp. 

Thy ?nanfion wants thee, Adam, rife 
Firft man, of men innumberable ordain’d ; 

Firft father! call’d by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d. Milton. 

A manfion is provided thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy heav’n’s peculiar care. 

Not fram’d of common earth. Dryden. 

2 . Refidence; abpde. 

Thefe poets near our princes fleep. 

And in one grave their manfions keep. Denham. 

Manslaughter, n.f. [man and flaughter.’] 

1. Murder; deftru&ion of the human fpecies. 

The whole pleafure of that book ftandeth in open man- 
flaughter and bold bawdry. AJ'chain's Schoolmajier. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manfanghter , fhall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

2. [In law.l The adt of killing a man not wholly without 
fault, though without malice. 

Mansla'yer. n.f. [man and flay.] Murderer; one that has 
killed another. 

Cities for refuge for the manflayer. Num. xxxv. 6. 

Mansu'ete. adj. [; manfuetus , Lat.] Tame; gentle; not fe¬ 
rocious ; not wild. x 

This holds not only in domeftick and mahfuete birds ; for 
then it might be thought the effedt of cicuration or inftitu- 
tion, but alfo in the wild. Ray on Creation. 

Ma'nsuetude. n.f. [manfuetude, French; manfuetudo, Lat.J 
Tamenefs; gentlenefs. 

The angry lion did prefent his paw, 

Which by confent was given to manfuetude; 

The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Ma'ntel. n.f. [ mantel, old Fr.] Work raifed before a chim¬ 
ney to conceal it, whence the name, which originally figni- 
fies a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raife fair mantels 
within the rooms, and how to difguife the fhafts ot chim- 
n j es> Wotton's Architecture. 

If you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments. Swift. 

ManteleT. n.f. [mantelet, French.] 

1. A fmall cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification.] A kind of moveable penthoufe, made of 
pieces of timber lawed into planks, which being about three 
inches thick, are nailed one over another to the height of 
a!moft fix feet: they are generally cafed with tin, and fet 
uDon little wheels ; fo that in a liege they may be driven be¬ 
fore the pioneers, and ferve as blinds to fhelter them from 
the enemv’s fmall-fhof: there are other mantelets covered on 
the top, whereof the miners make ufe to approach the walls 

of a town or caffle. A / . Harr ' s - 

Manti'cer. n. f. [man and tiger.] A large monkey or ba- 

b °Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of Monomo- 
tapas’s fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, anthe 

uT£:r:j.%nten, w^.] a ** of «** or s l 

ment thrown over the reft of the drefs. 

We, well-cOver’d with the night’s^ black mantle. 

At unawares may beat down Edward s guard, 

And feize himfelf. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ftanding poo . 

Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

The day begins to break* and night is fled, 

Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shakefpeare. 
Their adftons were covered and difguifed with man es, 
very ufual in times of diforder, of 

The herald and children are cloathed with mantles of 
Walgreen fattin, but the herald’s ^ 

gold 4 
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r> , , , , Before the fun, 

Before the heav ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of (jrod, as with a mantle, didft inveft 
The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formlefs infinite. u h 

By which the beauty of the earth appears, 
rhe divers-colour’d mantle which fhe wears; Sand 
Upon loofening of his mantle the eggs fell from him at Z' 
awares, and the eagle was a third time defeated. L'Ethan£ 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, J ' 

With kind concern and fkill has weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er fhall fade 
Its colours : gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs, 

Apd Venus fhall the texture blefs. p r - r 

A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, W * 
That fet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fliew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. Addifon 

To Ma'ntle. -y. [from the noun.]^ To doke, to cover- 
to difguife. 

As the morning fteals upon the night, 

Melting the darknefs ; fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. Sbakefpeare's Temtell 

I left them 

I’ th’ filthy mantled pool beyond your cell. 

There dancing up to th’ chins. Sbakefpeare's Tempefl. 
To Ma'ntle. v. n. [The original of fhe fignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner confiders it as relative to the ex- 
panfiop of a mantle: as, the hawk mantleth ; fhe Ipreads her 
wings like a mantle.] 

1. To fpread the wings as a hawk in pleafure. 

The fwan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, rows 

Her ftate with oary feet. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. viii. 

2. To joy; to revel. 

My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and mantleth moft at eafe; 

Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart’s defire with moft contentment pleafe. Spenflr . 

3. To be expanded; to fpread luxuriantly. 

The pair that clad 

Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
With regal ornament. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. v. 

The mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, afid gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. iv. 

I faw them under a green mantling vine. 

That crawls along the fide of yon fmall hill. 

Plucking ripe clufters. Milton. 

You’ll fometimes meet a fop, of niceft tread, 

Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 

He with the Nais went to dwell, 

Leaving the nedlar’d feafts of Jove; 

And where his mazy waters flow. 

He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 

4. To gather any thing on the furface; to froth. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond; 

And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 

Of wildom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakefpeare. 

It drinketh frefh, flowereth, and mantleth exceedingly. 

Bacon's Nat.. Hifl. 4^* 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope's Horace. 

5. To ferment; to be in fprightly agitation. 

When mantling blood 

Flow’d in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl’d with youthful fires; when ev’ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the ion. hmW. 
Ma'ntua. n.f. [this is perhaps corrupted from manteau, rr.j 

A lady’s gown. . 

Not Cynthia, when her mantua’s pinn d awry, 

E’er felt fuch rage, refentment, and defpair. 

As thou, fad virgin ! for thy ravifh’d hair. JfP - 

How naturally do you apply ybur hands to each «h 

mS& » - —••) O-*" 

faftuonable ladies. v r /nrh 1 

Ma'nual. adj. [manualis, Latin; manuel, L 

1. Performed by the hand. . .t,. of 

The fpeculative part of painting, wi fe< q ion which 

manual operation, can never a am j^ y g en ^ Dufrefnoy . 

is its objedh 

2. Ufed 




U The by trtfi!iefobliged himfelf to expiate the injury, to 
procure lie declaration under his majefty’s fign — ^ 

Ma'nual. n.f. A fmall book, fuch as may be carried in the 

^This manual of laws, filled the cor, feffor’s laws, contains 
tint few heads. Hale's Common Law of England. 

In thofe prayers which are recommended to the u(e of tlle 
devout perfons of your church, in the manuals and offices 
allowed them in our own language, they would be fareful to 

have nothing they thought fcandalous. _ 

Manu'bial. adj. [manubix, Lat.] Belongmg to fpo.l; tjken 

in war. . . ,, 

MANU'BRIUM. n.f [Latin.] A handle; 

Though the fucker move cafily enough up and down in 
the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, yet if the manu¬ 
brium be taken off, it will require a confiderable ftrength to 

Boyle: 

Manudu'ction. - n.f [manuducho, Latin.] Guidance by the 
hand. 


1 hat they are carriea cy uie mariuuui,uun. ^ a 1^, ^ v.w 
dent from the coriftant fteadinefs and regularity of their mo- 
t j 0I1# Glanville . 

This is a direift mamdudion to all kind of fin, by abufing 
the confcience with undervaluing perfuafions concerning the 
malignity and guilt even of the fouleft. South's Sermons. 

Manufacture, n.f. [manus and facio, Latin; manufacture, 
French.] 

1. The praSice of making any piece of workmanlhip. 

2. Any thing made by art. 

Heav’n’s pow’r is infinite: earth, air, and fea, 

The manufacture mafs the making pow’r obey. Dryden. 
The peafants are clothed in a coarfe kind of canvas, the 
manufacture of the country. Addifon on Italy. 

To Manufacture, v. a. [jnanufaCiurer, French.] To make 
by art and labour; to form by workmanlhip. 

Manufacturer, n.f. [ manufacturer, French; manufadurus , • 
Lat.] A workman; an artificer. 

In the pra&ices of artificers and the manufacturers of va¬ 
rious kinds, the end being propofed, we find out ways of 
compofing things for the feveral ufes of human life. Watts. 

To Manumi'se. v. a. [ manumitto , Latin.] To fet free; to 
difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fo eminent run through the 
whole caftle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compal- 
fion of certain manumifed Haves. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks: 

He prefents 

To thee renown’d for piety and force, 

Poor captives manumis'd, and matchlefs horfe. Waller. 

Manumi'ssion. n.f. [manumiJflon,Et. manumiflio,La.t..~\ The 
aeft of giving liberty to flaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumijfton or prefer¬ 
ment. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as the fymbol 
of liberty, and therefore given to flaves at their maitumiflion. 

Arbutlmot on Coins. 

To Manumi't. 'v. a. [manumitto, Latin.] To releafe from 
flavery: 

Help to manumit and releafe him from thofe fervile drudge¬ 
ries to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 

Government of the Tongue. 

Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 

And glad receive the manumitting blow 

On thy fhav’d flavifh head. Dryden's Juvenal 

Manu'rable. adj. [from manure. ] Capable of cultivation. 
This book gives an account of the manurable lands in every 
marior. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

iuANu rance. n.f [from manured] Agriculture; cultivation. 
An obfolete word, worthy of revival. 

Although there fhould none of them fall by the fword, yet 
they being kept from manurance, and their cattle from run¬ 
ning abroad, by this hard reftraint they would quickly de¬ 
vour one another. r 1 ? 

To MANU'RE. v . *. [manouvrer, French.] f ^ ^ 

1. To cultivate by manual labour. 

They mock our fcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their Wanton growth. Milt 

2. I o dung; to fatten with compofts. 

Fragments of (hells, reduced by the agitation of the fea 
to powder, are ufed for the ^4 of lL. 

Revenge her flaughter’d citizeris. 

Or fhare their fiitt: the corps of half her fenate 
Manure the fields of Theffaly, while we 

Manu'r.^ < l eli r b , eratin S in c ° ld i debates; Addifon’s Cato. 

ANU RE; n.f. [from tne verb.] Sol to be laid on lands; 
dung or compoft to fatten land. nd$ 1 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

be fat manure with heav’nly fire is warm’d. Dryden ., 


Mud matces au cAuautunun; ■ 


Mortimer's Husbandry i 

Manu'remEnt. n.f [from manure.] Cultivation; improve- 

The manurement of wits is like that of foils; where before 
the pains of tilling or fowing, men confider what the mould 

■ Wotton on Education = 

will bear. _ _ T , , i 

Manu'rer. n.f [from the verb.] He who manures land ; a 

hufbandman. . _ - . r i a 

Ma'nuscript. n.f. [manufent, Fr. manufenptum, Latin.] A 

book written, not printed. . 

A collection of rare manufcripts, exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by the diligence of 
Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, were upon fale to the 
Vfuits Wotton. 

Her majefty has perufed the manufeript of this opera, and 
given it her approbation. Dryden s Dedication to K. Arthur. 

Ma'ny. adj. comp, more, fuperl. rnojl [masnig, Saxon.] 

1. Confifting of a great number; numerous ; more than few. 

Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, flew many 
of us. 24• 

When many atoms defeend in the air, the fame caufe which 
makes them be many, makes them be light in proportion to 
their multitude. Difly on the Soul. 

The apoftles never give the leaft diredlions to Chriftians 
to appeal to the bilhop of Rome for a determination of the 
many differences which, in thofe times, happened among 
them. Tillotfon's Sermons ; 

2 . Marking dumber indefinite. 

Both men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 
brought bracelets. Exod. xxxv. 22 i 

3. Powerful; with too, and in low language. 

They come to vie power and expence with thofe that are 
too high, and too many, for them. L'EJlrangc's Fables. 

Ma'ny. n.f [This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its 
frequent ufe, being written with twenty variations : maene- 
geo, maenego, maenigeo, maenigo, masmgu, maenio, mae- 
mu, maenygeo, manegeo, manigu, manige, manigo, me- 
negeo, menego, menegu, menigeo, memgo, memgu, me¬ 
mo, memu.] 

1. A multitude ; a company; a great number; people. 

After him the ralcal many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy F$ueek. 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applaufe 
Did’ft thou beat heav’n with bleflingBolingbroke. Shakejp a 
I had a purpofe now 
To lead our many to the holy land ; 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 

Too near into my ftate. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

A care-craz’d mother of a many children. Shakefpeare. 
The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 
but by no means fit to guide themfelves. South's Sermons D 

There parting from the king the chiefs divide. 

And wheeling Eaft and Weft, before their many ride. Dryd. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life. Tillotfon's Sermons ; 

Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that perfon. of quality were up fo early: Addifon s Freeholder. 

2. Many, wheit it is uled before a lingular noun, leems to be a 
fubftantive. 

Thou art a collop of my flefh; 

And for thy fake have I ftied many a tear. Shakefpeare. 
He is befet with enemies, the meaneft of which is not 
without many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice. 

D 1 , . ,, L'Eftrange's Fables . 

£>roscl were their collars too 5 and every one 

Was fet about with many a .coftly ftone. ' Dryden 

Many a child can have the diftindft clear ideas of two and 
three long before he has any idea of infinite. Locke 

3. Many is ufed much in compofition 

MANYco'LOUREn. adj. [many and colour.] Having many 


co- 


Hail manycoloured meffenger, that ne’er 
Doji difobey the voice of Jupiter. Sbakefp. TcmbeA 

He hears not me, but on the other fide 
A many colour'd peacock having fpy’d, 

Leaves him and me. ■ p. 

_ The hoary majefty of fpades appears ; 

Puts forth one maftly leg, to fight reveal’d, 

I he reft, his manycoloured robe conceaL’d p . 

Z,“ST' Mn-.wS 

Search thofe manycornerd minds, 

MANVHE’ AD T D m 4.4t; d anT4;rH n f winds - P y f en - 

Some of the wifer 'SL f j ^ ^ 

Hfeh The; proud DnefTa came *** ““ 

High mounted ori her man^aded b^. Fair, $« em . 


The 
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TMt manyheaded bead hath broke, 
tMhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham 

.Thofe were the preludes of his fate, * 

That form d his manhood to fubdue 

MaJlI'/guaged^T^^ Crew ‘ Dr y l!en - 

languages h lm » k ”S ua S‘A Having many 

m At ; lde s on the Spartan fhore; 

He wand ring long, a wider circle made, 

^s furvey’d. Pote’s OehfTev 
lous ° PlED - adj - [ma ”r and Nume^fly p^t 

He from the manypeopfd city flies 3 
Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries 
Manyti'mes an adverbial’phrafe. Often" fre uentlyf'"'^ 
T hey are Roman catholick in the device and legend* which 
are both of them manytimes taken out of the IrTptmls 

M„ f lf» W Latin.] *^ 553 * 52 ?* 

Zelmane earneftly entreated Dorus, that he would beftow 
l, map . .°f hls *ttle world upon her, that fhe might fee whe¬ 
ther it were troubled with fuch unhabitable climes of cold 
defpairs and hot rages, as her's was. gidnn 

I will take the Of Ireland, and lay it before me, and 

tojudgTof ; y our7ot mafters> to giv T2x d f; n / in i 

O- h°' ns are like f ° many mapS for ex P la >ning the anient 
to eograp y. Addifon on ancient Coins. 

U er the map my finger taught to Array, 

Crofs many a region marks the winding way; 

* r ? m / ea to from realm to realm I rove/ 

S row a mere geographer by love. ’ Ticket!. 
To Map. v. a. [from the noun.] To delineate 3 to fet down. 

I am near to the place where they fhould meet, if Pifanio 

, a have ma PP' d [t /g ht - Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

IVIaple tree. n.f. 

The maple tre'e hath jagged or angular leaves3 the feeds 
grow two together in hard-winged veffels : there are feveral 
Apecies, of which the greater maple is falfly called the fyca- 
more tree : the common maple is a tree frequent in hedge- 

rows * . . Miller . 

The platane round, 

The carver holme, the mapple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
Of the rotteneft maple wood burnt to afhes they make a 
firong lye. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ma'ppery. n. f. [from map .] The art of planning and de¬ 
ling- Hanmcr. 

The ffcill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike 
When fitnefs calls them on 3 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry , .cioiet war. Shakefpeare. 
To Mar. v. a. [amypjian, Saxon.] To injure; to fpoil 3 to 
hurt 3 to mifehief 3 to damage. Obfolete. 

Lofs is no fhame, nor to be lefs than foe. 

But to be lefler than himfelf, doth mar 
Both loofer’s lot, and victor’s praife alfo. Fairy Queen. 
The matter may here only ftumble, and perchance fall in 
teaching, to the marring and maiming of the fcholar in learn¬ 
ing. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

When priefts are more in words than matter. 

When brewers mart their malt with water. Shakefpeare. 

I pray you mar no more trees with writing fongs in their 
barks. 

— I pray you mar no more of my verfes with reading them 
ill-favouredly. 4 Shakefpeare'’s As you like it. 

Beware thine honour, be notihen difgrac’d, 

Take care thou mar not when thou think’ft to mend. Fairf. 

Aumarle became the man that all did mar , 

Whether through indiferetion, chance, or worfe. Daniel. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is lefs harmful 
than that other, to appear in every thing 3 for that breeds 
confufion, and mart's bufinefs, when great in dependencies. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

O ! could we fee how caufe from caufe doth Ipring ! 

How mutually they, link’d and folded are : 

And hear how oft one difagreeing firing 
The harmony doth rather make than marr / Davies , 

Ire, envy, and defpair, 

Marr'd all his borrowed vifagej and betray’d 
Him counterfeit. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Had fhe been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus’d, had marr'd the funeral. Waller. 

Mother! 

’Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey: 

Not only you provoke him to your cott. 

But mirth is marr'd , and the good cheer is loft. Dryden. 
MAR AN A TFIA. n.f. [Syriack.J It fignifies, the Lord comes, 
or, the Lord is come: it was a form of the denouncing or 
anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul pronounces. If 
any love not the Lord Jefus Chrift, let him be anathema ma- 


Mar 

the Lord 45^^ 

in whielfperfons 

Marafmus, and wlde-waftinf peftilence ATh 
A marafmus imports a confutation following 
consumption or withering of the bodv hv fever ’ a 

tural extinaion of the native heat Ja by * ° n o[ a "a- 

brigh^polift, 1 andt J ° f S 

He plies her hard, and much rain wears the rnaril, 

Whole as the marble, founded 
Thou marble hew’ft, ere long to part with bread, # 
And hohfcg rear’ll, unmindful of thy death. b La 
Some dry their corn infefted with the brine, S 

T r„ gnn fl d T‘, h LL"’ and P re P are to dine. DnHen 
he two flat hdes of two pieces of marble will more eafilv 
pproach each other, between which there is nothin* bu- 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between them^ „ 

na« s the f PartS ° f |, tbe diamond are more '“lid, but becaufc the 
parts of water being more eafily feparable, give way to the 
approach of the two pieces of marble. ° ' r , 

2 . Little balls of marble with which children play. 

Marbles taught him percuffion, and the laws of motion • 
nut-crackers the ufe of the leaver. Arbuibmt and Pope. 

3 'OxL™f b,e ^ or the RHpture or infeription; as, L 

Ma'rble. adj ; 

1. Made of marble: 

Pygmalion’s fate reverft is mine, 

His marble love took flefh and blood, 

All that I worfhipp’d as divine, 

That beauty, now ’tis underftood, 

Appears to have no more of life, 

Than that whereof he fram’d his wife. Waller 

2 . Variegated, or red,like marble. 

Shall I fee far-fetched inventions ? fhall I labour to lay 
marble colours over my ruinous thoughts ? or rather, though 
the purenefs of my virgin-mind be ftained, let me keep the 
true fimplicity of my word. Sidney, b. ii. 

The appendix fhall be printed by itfelf, ftitched, and with 
a inarble cover. Swift. 

To Ma'rble. v. a. [marbrer , French, from the noun.] To 
variegate, or vein like marble. 

A fheet of very well fleeked marbled papet did not caft any 
of its diftinett colours upon the wall with an equal diffufion. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Marian 

Marbled with fage fire hard’ning cheefe fhe prefs’d, 

And yellow blitter Marian’s fkill profefs’d. Gay's Paf orals: 
Marbi.ehe / arted. adj. [marble and heart,] Cruel 3 infenfi- 
ble 3 hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude ! thou marblehearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft th.ee in a cbildi. 

Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ma'rcasite. n.f. 

The term marcafite has been very improperly ufed by fome 
for bifmuth, and by others for zink : the more accurate 
writers however always exprefs a fubftance different from 
either of thefe by it, fulphureous and metallick. The mar¬ 
cafite is a folid hard fofiil, of an obfeurely and irregularly fo- 
liaceous ftru&ure, of a bright glittering appearance, and na¬ 
turally found in continued beds among the veins of ores, or 
in the fiffures of ftone: the variety of forms this mineral puts 
on is almoft endlefs : as it is generally found among the ores 
of metals, it is frequently impregnated with particles of them, 
and of other foflile bodies, and thence affumes various colours 
and degrees of hardnefs. There are however only three di- 
ftindl fpecies of it 3 one of a bright gold colour, another of 
a bright filver, and a third of a dead white : the filvery one 
feems to be peculiarly meant by the v/riters on the Materia 
Medico. Marcafite is very frequent in the mines of Corn¬ 
wall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more fo in 
Germany, where they extract vitriol and fulphur from it, be- 
fides which it contains a quantity of arfenick. HdL 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marca- 
fites indifferently to the fame fort of body: I reftrain the name 
of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thofe that are found 
lodged in ftrata that are feparate: the marcafite is part of the 
matter that either conftitutes the ftratum, or is lodged 
perpendicular fiffures. Woodward Met. Fojfus. 

The acid fait diffolved in water is the fame with oil of ful¬ 
phur per campanam, and abounding much in the bowels o 
the earth, and particularly in marcafites , unites itfelf to the 
other ingredients of the marcafite , which are bitumen, iron, 

copper. 





A R 


M A R 


Shakefp. 
Davies. 


Prior: 
Pope's Odyjfey. 


conoer, and earth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, 
and fulphur : with the earth alone it compounds alum 3 With 
the metal alone, or metal and earth together, it compounds 
vitriol; and with the bitumen and earth it compounds ful¬ 
phur • whence it comes to pals, that 'marcafites abound with 
thofe three minerals. . , Newton's Opticks: 

Here marcafites in various figures vvait, 

To ripen to a -true metallick ftate. Garth's Difpenfalary. 

March, n. f. [from Mars.] The third month of the year. 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpe&, a helmet 
upon his head, to fhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 

Peocham on Drawing . 
To March, v. n. [ marcher , French, for Varicare , Menage , 
from Mars, Junius.] 

1. To move in military form. 

Well march we on; 

To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d. Shakefpeare. 
He marched in battle array with his power againft Ar- 
• phaxad. yW. i. 13. 

Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and-twenty thou- 
iand perfons. 2 Mac. xii. 26. 

My father, when fome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 

\Vept o’er me. Add 1 fen's Cato. 

2 . To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ffately manner, 

JPlexirtus finding that if nothing elfe, famine'would at laft 
bring him to deffruefion, thought better by hurnblenels to 
creep where by pride he could not march. Sidney , b. ii. 

Doth York intend no harm to us. 

That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm. 

Our bodies, ev’ry footftep that they make; 

March towards death, until at laft they die. 

Like thee appear, 

Like thee, gteat fon of Jove, like thee; 

When clad in rifing inajefty, 

Thou marcheji down o’er Delos’ hills. 

The power of wifdom march'd before. 

To March, v: n. 

1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus marching his army for divers days over mountains of 
fnow, the dazzling fplertdor of its whitenefs prejudiced the 
fight of very many of his foldiers. Boyle on Colours. 

2. To bring in regular proceflion. 

March them again in fair array; 

And bid them form the happy day j 
The happy day defign’d to wait 

On William’s fame, and Europe’s fate. Prior 

March, n.f [marcher , French.] 

1. Movement 3 journey of foldiers. 

Thefe troops came to the army harrafled with a lono- and 
wearifome march, and caft away their arms and garments; 
and fought in their fhirts. Bacon’s War w,th Spain. 

y v ho fhould command, by his Almighty nod, 

Thefe chofen troops, unconfcious of the road 
And unacquainted with th’ appointed end; 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackmore. 

1 heir march begins in military ftate. Van. ofhu. With, 

2. orave and folemn walk. ' J 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

o TVn ° n£ mych ' and ener gy divine. Pote. 

3- Dehoerate or laborious walk. ‘ 

fr2hlrf ame t0 v e r00tS of the mounta in, and had a very 

4- Sign^f “dZt t0 Sam the t0P 0f if - Addi I°n on Italy. 

In, rile drum u S l’ rc ; fcntl J' flriking up a march, they make no 
longer ftay, but forward they go dlreflly towardsVoftat 

c , „ , , They of thofe inarches 

Shall be a wall flffffcient to defend 
wur inland from the pilferrino; borderers 1 r 

1 . he En gWh colonies were Lnforced io keefcoffr'i 
guards upon the borders and marches roundThem ‘ n 

or 

at their own°cbu^e Sll Ae hndr 3 ? h^l UP ° n th ° Welj ^ mcn 
to their own ^ they held 

royal liberties. 7 aJkd lords m ffchers, and had 

Ma'rchioness. n f Hemming f 1 , DrtVles on Ireland. 


hes. 


] 


my innocencv with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon's Apophth. 

'The lady marchioriefs, his wife, foliicited very diligently the 
timely prefervation of her hufband. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Ma'rciipane. n.f [maffepane , French,] A kind of fweet 
bread, or bifeuit-. 

Along v/hofe ridge filch bones are met. 

Like comfits round in marchpane fet. Sidney , b. ii. 

Ma'rcid. adj: [marcidus , Latin.] Lean 3 pining 3 withered. 

A burning colliquative fever, the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduftion upon fhe drier and 
ffefhy parts, changes into a mar fid fever. Harvey oft Corf. 

He on his own fiflh pours the nobleft oil 3 
That to your marcid dying herbs affign’d. 

By the rank fmell and tafte betrays its kind. Dryden . 

Ma'rcour. n. f [marcor, Latin.] Leannefs 3 the fiate of wi¬ 
thering; wafte of flefh. 

Coniidering the exolutiori and languor enfuing the adlion 
of venery.in fome, the extenuation and marcour in others, 
it much afiridgeth out days; Brown's Vulgar ErroUrs, b. iii. 

A marcour is either imperfedt, tending to a letter wither¬ 
ing, which is curable 3 or perfect, that is, an entire wafting 
of the body, excluding all means of cure* Harvey on Cohf 
Mare, n.f fmay.e, Saxon.] 

1. The femaie of a horfe. 

A pair of couriers born of heav’nly breed, 

W r hom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire, 

By fubffituting mares , produc’d on earth. 

Whole wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth. Dryd: 

2 . [From maraiy the name of a fpirit imagined by the nations 
of the north to torment fleepers.] A kind of torpor or flag- 
nation, which feems to prefs the ftomach with a weight; the 
night hag. 

Mab, his merry queen by night, -j 

Beftrides young folks that lie upright; L 

In elder times the mare that hight, £ 

Which plagues them out of meafure. Drayton's Nymphid ; 
Mufhrooms catife the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach. 

- , , Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. N\ 546* 

Mareschal. n.f [marefchal, French, derived by Junius from 
marc, the female of an horfe.] A chief commander of an 
army. 

O William, may thy arms advance. 

That he may lofe Dinant next year, 

And fo be marefchal of France. Prior 

Ma'rgarite. n.f. [margarita, Latin 3 tndrguerite, French 1 
A pearl. 

Silver is the fecond metal, and fignifies purity 3 among the 
planets it holdeth with luna, among precious ftones with the 
margarite or pearl ■ Peacham on Blazoning 

Margarites. n.f An herb. Ainf. d 
Marge. ^ J ' 

Ma'rgent. > n.f [margo, Latin; marge, French.] 

Ma'rgin. ) * -* 

1. The border 3 the brink 3 the edge; the verge* 

He drew his flaming fvvordAand ftruck 
At him fo fiercely, that the upper mar^e 
Of his fevenfold fhield away it took. & Fairy Queen, b. ii 
A/r Never fince 

Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, cr mead. 

Or on the beached mar gent of tile fea. Shake ftedre • 

ti/ n , a } ^ ro ^ vd came rufhing where he flood, J? 

Which fill d the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden's Adn 

The edge of a page left blank, or fill’d with a ihort note 
As much love in rhime, 

As would be cramm’d up in a flteet of paper 
Writ on both (ides the leaf, martent and all a 

Reconcile thofe two places which L,h ' S " al : e fP em ’ 
of our bibles acLoX^e Tote P ar ll e f U 
He knows in law, nor text, nor^— 

The edge of a wound or fore ^ Sw, f u 

a'rginal. n.f. [marginal, French, ftom«Sl'pK‘ ■ 
written on the margin margin.] Placed; 


2. 


marquis. 

pv The kin^ 

fjoes purpofe honour 


Ma'rc 

or written on the margin. 

. year’s review. * ’ 35 bem S Wor ^y of your fecond 

Ma'rginated. adj. [ mar Gnat us T c Watts's Logic k, 
a margin. * J k,at ‘ trom margin. 1 Havimr 


s majefty 

Than ll J lou r l f° you, no lei's flowing 

I>om a priVateTcmlew^a^he ^ Vl11 ’ 

and from a a s 


—-»•.« margin.] Having 

vcre^ityfn A title of fo- 

marches or borders * oiigmal import, keeper of the 

Ma'rixts. >uf _ A k , nd Qf v . o!m 

* rf «™.,, CSSi 
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the marigold hath a radiated difcous flower; the petals of 

rouT^W the vT ft part ’ crenate<1 > ‘he feeds crooked and 
K-.kT WhlCh f 5 «Pt?ermoft long, and thole within 

fuccuient V6S °" S ’ and ’ for the moft P art ’ 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all fpherieff bo- 
1GS * ^ he moft of flowers ; as, the rofe and marigold. Peach. 


Cleaveland. 


dies 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Echoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife. 

Fair is the giUiflower, of gardens fweet, 

rj, ls the ?nar *g°ld, for pottage meet. Gay's Eajlorals. 

I o Ma RINATE. v. a. [mariner, French.] To fait fifh, and 
then preferve them in oil or vinegar. 

Why am I ftyl’d a cook, if I’m fo loath 
To marinate my fifh, or feafon broth. King's Cookery. 

Mari'ke. adj. [marinus, Latin.] Belonging to the lea. 

The king was defirous that the ordinances of England and 
France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 
f° r m* Hayward. 

Vaft multitudes of fhells, and other marine bodies, are 
found lodged in all forts of ftone.. Woodward. 

No longer Circe could her flame difguife, 

But to the fuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Ovid. 

Mari'ne. n. f [la marine , French.] 

1. Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and One- 
ficrates his intendant-general of marine, have both left rela¬ 
tions of the Rate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 

2. A foldier taken on fhipboard to be employed in defeents upon 
the land. 

Ma'riner. n, f [from mare , Latin ; marinier, French.] A 
feaman; a failor. 

The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened* and her painted boat ftraightway 
Turn’d to the fhore. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 

We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner who, mis¬ 
taking them for precious ftones, brought home his fhip 
fraught with common pebbles from the remoteft Indies. 

Glanville's Seep . 

His bufy mariners he haftes, 

His fhatter’d fails with rigging to reftore. Dry den. 

What mariner is not afraid. 

To venture in a fhip decay’d. Swift's Mifcel . 

Ma'rjoram. n.f. [; marjorana , Lat. marjolaine, Fr.] A fragrant 
plant of many kinds ; the baflard kind only grows here. 

The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn upon their 
heads garlands of honeyfuckles, woodbine, and fweet marjo- 
ram. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ma'rish. n.f. [marais, French; mepyc, Saxon; maerfehe , 
Dutch.] A bog; a fen; a fwamp ; watry ground ; a marfh; 
a morafs ; a more. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which way, by 
reafon of the marijh, the Englifh horfe were leaf! able to 
purfue. Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marijh of Jordan. I Mac. ix. 42. 

Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the 
horfemen, was driven into a marijh ; where, after being fore 
wounded, and fall in the mud, he had done the uttermoft. 

KnoUes's Hijl. of the Turks. 

His limbs he coucheth in the cooler {hades ; 

Oft, when heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 

To marijhes reforts. Sandys s Paraphrafc. 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array. 

The cherubim defeended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev’ning miff 
Ris’n from a river, o’er the marijh glides. 

And gathers ground fall at the labourer’s heel. Milton. 

KIa'rish. adj. Morifh; fenny; boggy; fwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health ot lome 
plantations, that they have built along the fea and rivers, in 
marijh and unwholefome grounds. Bacon s hjjays. 

The fen and quamire fo marijh by kind. 

Are to be drained. . Huflandry. 

Marital, n.f. [ maritus , Latin; marital , French.] Pertain¬ 
ing to a hufband ; incident to a hufband. 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken in the act of 
adultery, he hereby incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry 
But becaufe repentance does, for the moft part, confift in the 
mind, and fince Chriftian charity, as well as marital affec- 
ti„„, eafily induces a belief thereof, this 

It has been determined by feme unpolite profeflbrs of the 
law, that a hulband may exercife his marital authority fo tar, 
as to give his wife moderate correaion 

Ma'ritAted. adj. [from maritus. Latin.] D 

band* 


huf- 
Dit 7. 
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Mari'timAL* } . 

Ma'ritime. \ aa T vnaritimUs, Latin; maritime , Fr 1 

1. Performed on the fea; marine. ’ 

I difeourfed of a maritimal vovao-e mr! tU rp 
incidents therein. J * th 5 P^ges and 

2. Relating to the fea ; naval. Kaleigh's EJJ'ays. 

At the parliament at Oxford, his vouth 

S in ferViCC ’ hatL r “ at been' 

3. Bordering on the fea. ° tt0n J ' Puckin gham. 

The friend, the fhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which nl™AJ 
The murmurring billows. Chnh ^ ^ 

Ercoco, and the lefs maritime kings ^ * lblub ' 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton's Par Lofl h • 

Neptune upbraided them with their ftuuidity and ,w' 

marque, French.] 5 uccn 5 

1. A token by which any thing is known. 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland tW oil 
ftould mark their cattle with a!, open fdXjkuf S 
flanks or buttocks, fo as if they happened to be ftolen they 
might appear whofe they were. Spenfer on ljffi 

In the prefent form of the earth there arc certain Z!i‘ 
and indications of its firftftate; with which, if we comp e 
thofe things that are recorded in facred hiftory, we mavTf 
cover what the earth was in its firft original. Bu t 

The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body and 
the proper mark of the ftate and quantity of fuch falts • and 
therefore very certain indications for the choice of diet mav 

. be taken from the ftate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

2. A token ; an impreflion. 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife. 

To Grecian fwords betray’d my fleeping life: 

Thefe are the monuments of Helen’s love, 

The fhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden. 

’Twas then old foldiers cover’d o’er with fears 
The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 

Thought all paft fervices rewarded well, 

If to their fhare at leaft two acres fell. Dryden's Juvenal 
At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a iubternn 
neous fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with grafs and 

ft[ ru k s * # Addifon on Italy. 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confufion of tongues was a mark of reparation, fo 
the being of one language is a mark of union. Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence 
paffed into the Adriatick, carrying their fhip Argo upon their 
fhoulders; a mark of great ignorance in geography among 
the writers of that time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Notice taken. 

5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon the north fea bordereth Stow, fo called, per emi- 
nentiam, as a place of great and good mark and fcope. 

Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Any thing at which a miflile weapon is diredled. 

France was a fairer mark to fhoot at than Ireland, and 
could better reward the conqueror. Davies on Ireland. 

Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curfes. Denham. 

7. The evidence of a horfe’s age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horfes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and weareth fhorter and fhorter every year, till at eight years 
old the tooth is fmooth. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N . 754- 

8. [ Marque, French.] Licence of reprifals. 

9. [Marc, French.] A fum of thirteen {hillings and four- 
pence. 

We give thee for reward a tboufand marks. Shakefpeare* 
Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, which fome think 
to be all one with a mark, for that manca and mancufa is 
tranflated, in ancient books, by marca. Camden s Remains. 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and fo for every 
hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 

10. A character made by thofe who cannot write their names. 

Here are marriage vows for figning; 

Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To Mark. v. a. [merken, Dutch ; meapean, Saxon ; marquer 
French.] 

1. To imprefs with a token, or evidence. 

Will it not be received, 

When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers. 

That thev have don’t. Shake/p. Macbeth . 

For our quiet poffeflion of things ufeful, they are naturally 
marked where there is need. Grew s Lojmo . 

2. To diftinguifh as by a mark. 
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That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
dJ now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 

refides. y J 

o To note; to take notice of. 

•r Alas, poor country ! . . 

Where fighs, and groans, and fhrieks, that rend the air. 
Are made, not ,nark'd! _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mark them which caufe divifions contrary to the doctrine 
which ve have learned, and avoid them. Bom. xvi. 17. 

Now fwear, and call to witnefs 
Heav’n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That breaths beneath fuch complicated guilt. Smith. 

To Mark. v. n. To note ; to take notice. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they mifs, 
as they do alfo of dreams. Bacon's EJfays. 

Mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to make 
this marriage; it is to make way for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards. Dryden's Mm 

Mar'ker. n.f. [marqueur, French, from mark. ] 

1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

2. One that notes, or takes notice. 

Ma'RKET. n.f. [anciently written mercat, of mercatus., Lat.] 
j. A publick time of buying and felling. 

It were good that the privilege of a market were given, the 
rather to enable them to their defence; for there is nothing 
doth fooner caufe civility than many market towns, by reafon 
the people repairing bfteh thither will learn civil manners. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Miftrefs, know yourfelf, down on vour knees, 

And thank heav’n, failing, for a good man’s love : 

For I muft tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. Shakefp. 
They counted our life a paftime, and our time here a 
market for gain. Wifd.xw. 12. 

If one bufhel of wheat and two bufhels of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of equal worth. 

Locke. 

2. Purchace and fale. 

With another year’s continuance of the war, there will 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets , or pay rents. . Temple. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabaean incenfe take. 

And with poft-hafte thy running market make; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perfius. 

3. Rate; price, [marche, French.] 

’Twas then old foldiers, cover’d o’er with fears, 
Thbught all paft fervices rewarded well. 

If, to their fhare, at leaft two acres fell, 

Their country’s frugal bounty ; fo of old 
Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden s Juv. 
Tb Ma'rket. v. n. To deal at a market; tQ buy or fell; 
to make bargains. 

Ma'rket-bell. n.f [market and bell.] The bell to give no¬ 
tice that trade may begin in the market. 

Enter, go in, the marhetbell is rung. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ma rket-cross. n.f. [market and crofs.] A crofs letup where 
the market is held. 

Thefe things you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at marketeroJJ'es, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Ma'rket-day. n.f [market and day.] The day on which 
things are publickly bought and fold. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 

Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 

He ordered all the Lucquefe to be feized that were found 
on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. Addifon on Italv 
Ma'rket-folks. n.f. [market and folks,] People that come to 
the market. 

Poor marketfolks , that come to fell their corn. Shakefb 

Ma'rket-man. n.f [market and man.] One who goes to the 
market to fell or buy. 0 

Be wary how you place your words, 

Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, 

That come tp gather money for their corn. Shahhear' 

The marketman Ihould aa as if his matter’s whole eftate 
ought to be applied to that fervant’s bufinefs. Swift 

iJlyltlT' ”’ f - {market and A ~ g£ 

You are come 

A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 

The oftentation of our love. Shakefb dr,t n , 

theVoUe^Sv^loo^etm^he^ hfs S fr* f 

** « nrornin s ^| ^ ^ 
Sidney, b. ii. 
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The gates be order’d all tb be unbarr’d, 

And from the marketplace to draw the guard. 

Behold the marketplace with poor o’erfplead; 

The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 

Ma'rket-price. \'a.f [market and price or rate.] The price 
Ma'rket-rate; ) at which any thing is currently fold. 
Money governs the world, and the marketprice is the mea- 
fure of the worth of men as well as of fiffies. L'Ejlrange. 

He that wants a veflel, rather than Iofe his market will not 
ftick to have it at the marketrate . Lode . 

Ma'rket-toWn. n.f. A towil that has the privilege of a 
ftated market; not a village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility in any country than 
markettowns, by reafon that people repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners of the better fort. _ Spenfer. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre, my matter Sir Roger ieized, 
when they would have burnt him at our markettown. Gay: 
Marketable., adj. [from market.] 

1. Such as may be fold; fuch for which a buyer may be found; 

A plain fifh, and no doubt tiiarkeiable. Shakefpeare. 

2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, that 
after the death of Pertinax they made open port fale of the 
empire, as if it had been of common marketable wares. 

Decay of Piety . 

The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 
are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Loc'.e. 
Ma'rkman. \ n -J • [mark and man.] A mail fkilful to hit a 
Ma'rksman. ) mark. 

In fadnefs, coufin; I do love a Woman. 

—I aim’d fo near when I fuppos’d you lov’d. 

—A right good markfman. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet: 

Whom nothing can procure; 

When the wide world runs bias from his will. 

To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 

This is the markfman, fafe and fure. 

Who ftill is right, and prays to be fo ftill. Herbert. 

An ordinary ?narkfman may know certainly when he fhoots 
. Hfs wide at what he aims. Dryden s Ded. to the Sp. Eryar. 
MARL. n.f. [marl, Welfh; merge J Dutch; marga , Latin; 
marie, marne , Fr* in Saxon, mepg is marrow; with an allu- 
five fignification, marl being the fatnefs of the earth.] 

Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having Iain fo deep in the earth as not to have fpent of 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any produeft; Marl is 
fuppofed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 
to be fertile from its fait and oily quality. Quincy. 

We underftand by the term marls Ample native earths, 
lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft and un&uous to 
the touch, nor ductile while moift, dry and crumbly between 
the fingers, and readily diftufible in water. Hill 

Marl is the beft compoft, as having moft fatnefs, and not 
heating the ground too much. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N\ 596. 

Uneafy fteps 

Over the burning marl, not like thofe fteps 

Tn lul 1 | eaVen ’ S 3 r Z r Ure ' v Mlt0n ' s Par > ^ 

To Marl. *. [from the noun.] To manure with marl. 

b 7 nsarUng, liming, and draining 
have been been made fince money was at five and fix p 

Saraly land Wad will bear good^h^ 

T i« * 1 *- — 

^ 1NE ‘/ {j rtea j n 4 Skinner.] Long wreaths of untwift- 
ed hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of cabFs are 
guarded agamft fridtion. S are 

Some the gaffd ropes with dawby marline bind; 

The oak thrives beft on the richeftclay, and will . 
ftrangely to come at a marly bottom. ' 7 ‘“penetrate 

Marmalade. J n. f. \marmclndp EV , Mortimer. 

MaRmalet. ( a quince.] * mar melo, Portuguefe, 
Marmalade is the pulp of quinces t 

with fugar: it is fubaftringent, and gratefulTo the ftottr 

M matbr' TI ° N - n ' f ‘ Latin.] Incruftatio^Wh 
MarmoRean. adj. fmarmorpm ^ 

Ma'rmoset. n.f. [marmoufet, ’French^ 

1 will inftrua thee how A ^ m ° nke >'- 
To fnare the nimble marmozet o , r . , _ 

Sakefpeare s Tempsjl. 

MAR MO'T. 
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Marmo't ,; 7 

MARMOTTO. \ n -f' Lltaiiaii.] 

Ma^oitctov « r r ■ t, Ray on Creation. 

Wft V 1 TR ,‘ ”*•/* [ marqueterie , French.] Checquered work • 
work inlaid with Variegation. i^cuwoik, 

German‘] 7Z ’ / ‘ French * tat «**r«*, 

one of the fecond order of nobilit >'’ next in rank 

Peace, matter marquis , you are malapert; 

r -w° Ur hre ~ new ftam P of honour is fcarce current. Shakefb, 

nnmk lie °l- ay T ar ^r min 1 but P rinces > and there is a certain 

wh?rWK° f ran a aIIoWed 1 ° dukes ’ ma ^ijes, and earls, 
which they mutt not exceed. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Marquis is ufed by Shakefpeare for mar chi onefs. \marquife Fr.l 

You fhall have 5 d 

Two noble partners with you: the old duchefs 
A , f Norfolk, and the lady jnarquefs Dorfet. Shakefbeare 

^mTrqui^ SAT£ ' Krench -] The feigniory of a 

M t A h > RElt - "•/ f from »»»••] One who fpoils or hurts any 

You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens manners 

m!w. ?’r • r- Afcham’s Schoolmajler. 

Ma rjuage. n j {manage, French; maritagium, low Latin, 
from rnantus.] The aft cf uniting a man and woman for 

The marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcience. Shakefp. Henry VIIJ. 

^ If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purjtafe marriage , fend me word to-morrow. Shakefb 
I he French king would have the difpofrng of the marriage 
5 >? Bretagne, with an exception, that heftiould not marry her 
himfelf. A 

c -Jr . Bacon. 

come married perfons, even in their marriage, do better 
pleafe God than feme virgins in their ftate of virginity • they 
by giving great example of conjugal affeaion, by preferring 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear 
of God, pleafe God in a higher degree than thofe virgins 
whofe piety is not anfwerable to their opportunities. Taylor. 

I propofe that Palamon fhall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Dry den. 

MaRriage is often ufed in compofition. 

Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was great, nor his 
own fettering for her, which is wont to endear affeaion, 
could fetter his ficklenefs; but, before the marriage-fay ap¬ 
pointed, he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom fee com- 

P Iained * Sidney, b. ii. 

I by the honour of my marriage-bed. 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. Shake/p. 
Thou fealt come into the marriage chamber. Tob. vi. 16. 

There on his arms and once lov’d portrait lay, 

Thither our fatal marriage- bed convey. Denham. 

To thefe whom death again did wed. 

This grave’s the fecond marriage-bed : 

For though the hand of fate could force 
’Twixt four and body a divorce. 

It could not fever man and wife, 

Becaufe they both liv’d but one life. Crajhaw. 

Give me, to Jive and die, 

A fpotlefs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. 

In a late draught of jvzrfrrfegr-articles, a lady ftipulated 
with her hufband, that fee fhall be at liberty to patch on 
which fide fee pleafes. Addifon's Spell. N°. 8i. 

Virgin awake ! the marriage -hour is nigh. Pope. 

Marriageable, adj. [from marriage.] 

1. Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces four children, 
and confequently that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be prefumed fhall have. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

I am the father of a young heirefs, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriageable. Sped}. N°. 237. 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is the mar- 
riageable age, "their parents take them home. Swift. 

2 . Capable of union. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; fee fpous’d about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow’r, th’ adopted clutters to adorn 
His barren leaves. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

MaRried. [from marry.] Conjugal; connubial. 

Thus have you feun’d the marry d ftate. Dryden. 

MaRrow. n.f. [mej-13, Saxon; Jinerr, Erfe; fjnergh, Scot- 
tife.J 

All the bones of the body \frhich have any confiderable 
thicknefs have either a large cavity, or they are fpongious, 
and fell of little cells; in both the one and the other there is 


mar 

ta.'itsasfitffi 

fages, which lead to feme fine canals P vr , f rurrovy paf- 
ftance of the bone, that the marrMkZZZL .'he ft 
the bones, and render them lefs apt to break ' of 

W ould he were wafted, marrow, bones and 

Tk at I rO ,?u hl i l0ins no ho P eful bran ch may f pr L ’ w , 
The fkull hath brains as a kind nf P. - 1 ?' »bak. 

back bone hath ohe kind ^ t 

body hath another: the jaw-bones have no • r of ‘he 
but a little pulp of marrL diffufed ‘ fe " ered > 

p amper’d and edify’d their zeal tSacm - 

1th marrow puddings many a meal. Hudiirn , p i; 

He bit the dart, and wrench’d the wood away, 

1 he point ft. 11 buried in the marrow lay. ddjL\ H-.j 
Marrow, in the Scottilh dialeft, to this day, denies 

taSr orairodatei as alr ° e ^ ual ma * h > 

Though buying and felling doth wonderful wel 
}[P chopping and changing I cannot commend 
With theef of his marroiv for fear of il end. TufDr 

Marrowbone, n.f [bone and marrow.] M 

1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 

2 . In burlefque language, the knees. 

Cpon this he fell down upon his marrowbones, and be^ed 
of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. L'Efrange's Fables 
,W n on jour marrowbones, upon your allegiance : arid 
make an acknowledgement of your offences ; for I will have 
ample fatisfaflio/i, Dryden't SpaniJh Fr 

Marr'owEat. n. f A kind of pea. * j 

Marro'wless. adj . [from marrow.] Void of marrow. 

Avaunt! 

Thy bones arc marrowlefs , thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thefe eyes, 

'T ^d C d v h ° U d ° ft g,are With ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

10 IwAhKY. v. a. [marier, French; maritor, Latin.] 

To join a man and woman. 

What! fhall the Curate controul me ? Tell him, that he 
fhall marry the couple himfelf. Gay's What d'ye call it. 

2 . To difpofe of in marriage. 

_ When Auguftus confelted with Mecasnas about the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Julia, Mecaenas took the liberty to tell 
him, that he muft either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take away his life; there was no third way, he had made 
him fo great. Bacon's EJfays, N ’. 28. 

3. To take for hufeand or wife. 

You’d think it ftrange if I feould marry her. Sbakefp. 
Go in to thy brother’s wife, and marry her. Gen . xxxviii. 
As a mother fhall file meet him, and receive him as a 
wife married of a virgin. Eccluf. xv. 2. 

To MaRry. v. n. To enter into the conjugal ftate. 

He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakefpeare. 
Let them marry to whom they think beft. Num. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for after feat 
difficulty was removed, iEne^s might marry, and ettablifh 
the Trojans. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Marsh 1 

IV/T a o o 9 L are dcf i v £ d from the Saxon mejiyc, a fen, or fenny 
Mas * j place. Gibfon's Camden. 

Marsh, n.f [mejiyc, Saxon. See Marish.] A fen; a 
bog ; a fwamp ; a watry tradl of land. 

In their courfes make that round, 1 

In meadows, anc in inarflies found, > 

Of them fe call’d the fayry ground, ) 

Of which they have the keeping. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Worms, for colour and feape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got; as the tnarfl) worm and the flag 
worm. Walton's Angler • 

We may fee in more conterminous climates great variety 
in the people thereof; the up-lands in England yield ftrong, 
finewy, hardy men ; the marjhfawd's, men of large and high 
ftature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Your low meadows and marf)-\ands you need not lay up. 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marfies 
very poachy. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Marsh-mallow, n.f. [altheea, Lat.] It is in all refpedls like 

the mallow, but its leaves are generally more foft and wodly. 

Miller’ 

Marsh-marigold. n x f [populago, Lat.] This flower con- 
fifts of feveral leaves, which are placed circiilarly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, in the middle of which riles t e 
pointal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous fruit, in 
which there are feveral cells, which arc, for the molt part, 
bent downwards, colledled into little heads, and are u 0 

feeds. . . M, “ ,r ■ 

And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue. 

To foade niarjh-marigolds of foinfeg hue. 0 

v MARSHAL 
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MA'RSHAL. n. / [marcfchal, Fr. marefchallus , low Lat. from 
marfeak , old French ; a word compounded of mare , which, 
in old French, fignified a horfe, and fcale , a fort of fervant; 
one that has the charge of horfes.] 
j. The chief officer of arms. 

The duke of Suffolk claims 
To be high ffeward ; next the duke of Norfolk 
To be earl marjhal. Shakefpeare. 

2 . An officer who regulates combats in the lifts. 

Dares their pride prefume againft my laws. 

As in a lifted field to fight their caufe ? 

Unalk’d the royal grant; no jjiarJhal by, 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden, 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a feaft, or any other 
airembly. 

Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marfal of the fame, 

Whole name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats, whenever in they came, 

And knew them how to order without blame. Fa. Effiieen. 

4. An harbinger; a purfuivant; one who goes before a prince 
to declare his coming, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireft, had been but as a marfial 
to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was fo well 
placed as it needed no further help of outward harbinger. 

Sidney. 

To Ma'rshal. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To arrange ; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of feme predominant 
deftre, that feould i?iarfoal and put in order all the reft, 
maketh any man’s heart hard to find or found. Bacon. 

It is as unconceivable how it feould be the dire&rix of fuch 
intricate motions, as that a blind man feould marjhal an ar- 

™y- . Glanville's Seep. 

Anchifes lock’d not with fo pleas’d a face. 

In numb’ring o’er his future Roman race. 

And mafjhalling the heroes of his name. 

As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden. 

2. To lead as an harbinger. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Thou marjhal'jl me the way that I was going. Shale ft. 

Ma rshaller. n.f. [from marjhal] One that arranges; one 
that ranks in order. 

Dryden was the great refiner of Englife poetry, and the 
beft marjhaller of words. Trapp's Pref to the JEneis. 

Ma rshalsea. n.f [from marjhal] The prifon in Southwark 
belonging to the marfeal of the king’s houfhold. 

flnl SHALSHIP * n '^' t fr0m mar fi a/ -\ Th e office of a mar- 

Marshe'lder. n.f Agelderrofe, of which it is a fpecics. 
Marshro'cket . n.f. A fpecies of watercreffes. 
id a rshy. adj. [from marfli. ] 

I. Boggv; wet; fenny; fwampy. 

An^i° U§h £ Cr r T r ^ y § roui, ds approach your fields, 

And there the l0 il a ftony harveft yields. Dryden'y Virg. 

It is a diftemper of. inch as inhabit marjhy, fat, low, moift 
atCn Arluthm ° n DUt - 
Feed 

Mart^ d /r,? f S ° f da 7 S and Dryden. 

mart, n.j. [contracted from market. \ 

1. A place of publick traffick. 

CJmft could not fetter that the temple fliould ferve for a 

be ZtTfZ 01 ° f Chrift that *= cbUrch lh0uId 

If any born a t Ephefus b ' v ‘ 

Be feen at Syracufan marts and fairs,' 
tie dies. 

Many may come to a great mart cf the beft hoTef 

The French, ftnee the acceffion of the Soarnib^^ 1 
fupply with cloth the beft mart we had In F ^ mo " arch y. 
Bargain; purebafe and fale >n Eur ° pe ’ 

I play a merchant’s part, 

^Tl e .r d E°?s **««* -T. SM#. 


A R 


mciuiy on a a-eip< 

T, At“ ers of mart - See Mark; 

- - f.u. [from the noun.] To traffick; to buy or 

Th^°ftve^anfack’cl 

And nothing marnd with him. Shakjp. %? inte ,, s r . 

Do fell n„d ta ® us >. y° u yourfelf. 

To Jr d mart I' our offices for gold 

A(2 If he fhall think it fif /P ‘ ^ C «f ar - 

Shakefpcttre's CymMim. 


Ma'rtern. L mart( ’ martre ’ Fr - marUs ’ Lat i 

1. A large kind of weefel whofe fur is much valued. 

2. [Martelet, Fr.] A kind of fwallow that builds in houfes; 
a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
caufed to be engraved, on the communion cup, a martin , 
a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two 
trees. Peacham on Blazoning. 

MaRtial. adj. [martial, Fr. martialis , Latin.] 
i. Warlike; fighting; given .to war; brave. 

Into my feeble breaft 

Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doft infeft. 

And hearts of great heroes doft enrage. Fairy Ajhieen. 
The queen of martials, 

And Mars himfelf conducted them. Chapman's Iliad. 

It hath feldom been feen, that the far fouthern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife; whereby it is mani- 
feft, that the northern tradl of the world is the more martial 
region. Bacon's Efays. 

His fobje&s call’d aloud for war; 

But peaceful kings o’er martial people fet. 

Each other’s poize and counterbalance are. Dryden. 

2. Having a warlike feow; feiting war. 

See 

His thoufands, in what tnartial equipage 
7 . hey iffue forth ! Steel bows and foafts their arms, 

Of equal dread in flight or in purfeit. Milton's Par. Reg . 

When our country’s caufe provokes to arms. 

How martial muftek ev’ry bofom warms. Pope. 

3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the rules or 
practice of peaceable government. 

Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

They proceeded in a kind of martial juftice with their ene¬ 
mies, offering them their law before they drew their fword. 

. . Bacon's holy War. 

4. .Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 

The natures of the fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced 
by the planets, and efteemed martial or jovial according to 
the colours whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown 

5. Having parts or properties of ifon, which is called Mars by 

the chemifts. 7 

Ma realist, n.f. [from martial.] A warrior; a fighter 

Many brave adventrous fpirits fell for love of her; amorigft 
ofeers the high-hearted martialiji, who firft loft his hands, 
then oi?e of his chiefeft limbs, and laftly his life. Howell 
Martingal. n. f [martingale, French.] It is a broad ftrap 
made faft to the girths under the belly of a horfe, and runs 

gs t *• «*• -• ^ 

MartiRmas. n.f. [martin and mafs.] The feaft of St Mar- 
Mart,/mas beefe doth bear good tacke. 

Ma^nIT U n,rey ' folke d ° daIntieS lacke - Tu ^ B*. 

MaRtlet. \ n 'f- [martinet, French.] A kind of fwallow. 

-p, ^ gueft of Summer, 

rhe.temple-haunting martlet does Approve 
By his lov d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

ZfZ S “ad,e 

Th h e^rt e Se breed ^ ^ ’ 

As in a drought the thirfty creator ™ 

And gape upon lire gather’d clouds for ram; 

Then firft the martlet meets it in the flev. 

If AtiZ f f Dryden. 

as 

MA'RTYR n r r,. "1 ^ Bai/ev 

° newho b r 

conquer as a foldhnTet to'fuftb^^'^ man ' S turn * if not to 
Th : c ° uid - 

7 he martyr s glory crownM rV. /• i >• 7 > 

To be a martyr furniiie'’ onlv ^ ° 'Y S Dryden. j 

but the witneffing of the truth waV^^ 3 the trUth of Chrift 5 
with perfect!tion, that martyrdom * S ene rally attended 

" s > bu ; to witnefs by deZ ^ T ° nly 

martyr for Chi-Ili;- Souths Sermons. 

laft moments, by^ vifion of tt, WaS encou «ged, in his 
Offered. ’ 7 ‘° U °T hat perfon for whom h“ 

Aaaijon on the Cbrjji^n R t ligic„. 

16D ' 

Socrates, 
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M A S 

Socrates, 

Truth's early champion, martyr for his God, Thomfo 

1 o Ma'rtyr. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put to death for virtue. 

2. To murder; ttf dedroy. 

You could not beg for grace. 

Haik wfetches, how I mean to martyr you : 

This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shakefpeare. 

If to every common funeral,] 

By your eyes martyr'd, fuch grace were allow’d. 

Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 

Ma'rtyrdom. n.f [from tnartyr.'] The death of a martyr; 
the honour of a martyr. 

If an infidel fhould purfue to death an heretick profefling 
Chridianity only for Chridian profeflion fake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdom ? Hooker, b. v. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the glory of mar¬ 
tyr dom. ~ Bacon. 

Herod, whofe unbled 

Hand, O ! what dares not jealous greatnefs ? tore 
A thoufand fweet babes from their mother’s bread. 

The blooms of martyrdom. Crajhaw. 

What mifh of providence are thefe, 

So faints; by fupernatural pow’r fet free. 

Are left at lad in martyrdom to die. Drydcn. 

Martyro'logy. n.f. [martyr ologe, Fr. martyrologlum, Lat.J 
A regider of martyrs. 

In the Roman martyrology we find at one time many thou¬ 
fand martyrs dedroyed by Dioclefian, being met together in a 
church, rather than efcape by offering a little incenfe at their 
coming out. Stllllngfleet. 

Martyro'logist. n.f. [tnartyrologijlc, French.] A writer of 
martyrology. 

Ma'rvel. n.f. [ merveille , French.] A wonder; any thing 
aftonifhing. Little in ufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could efpy, in the whole ferip- 
ture, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. 

_No marvel, you have lb bedir’d your valour; you 

cowardly rafeal ! Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

No marvel 

My lord protedlor’s hawks do towre fo well. Shakefpeare. 

Marvel of Peru. A flower. Ainf. 

To Ma'rvel. v. n. [merveille, French.] To wonder; to be 
adonifhed. Difufed. 

You make me marvel. Shakefpeare. 

Harry, I do not only marvel where thou fpended thy time, 
but alfo how thou art accompanied. Shakefpeare. 

_The army marvelled at it. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, proverbs, 
and parables. Eccluf. xlvii. 17. 

Ma'rvellous. adj. [mervcilleux, French.] 

1. Wonderful; drange ; aftonifhing. 

She has a marvellous white hand, I mud confefs. Shakefp. 
This i$ the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Pfal. cxviii. 23. 

2. Surnafling credit. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope's Pref. to the Iliad. 

X The marvellous is ufed, in works of criticifm, to exprefs any 
thing exceeding natural power, oppofed m the probable. 

Marvellously, adv. [from marvellous .] Wonderfully; 

drangely; 

You^ook not well, feigmor Antonio; 

You have too much relpe& upon the world ; 

They lole it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are tnarvelloufy chang’d. Shakefpeare. 
The encouragement of his two late luccefles, with which 
, „... Clarendon , b. vm. 

»-/■ ifromnsirwiinU.] Wenderfulndi j 

I- Mal pray°God? (Ue prove not mafculinet re long ! Shakefp. 
His long beard noteth the air and fire, the 
elements exercifing their operate upo-ature 

^ inine * ^ . , 1M OoJ 

O ! why did God, 

Creator wife ! that peopl’d highefl heav’n 
With fpirits mafcullne , create at lad 

This novelty on earth, this fair defedt 

Of nature? Milton's Par. Lojl, b. X. 

2 Refembling man ; virile ; not foft; not effeminate. 

You find fomething bold and tJfcuhne m the air P ' 

t re of the fird figure, which is that of vntue. J 

Tin frrammar.] It denotes the gender appropriated to h 

3 ‘ ilelind in any word though -t a'ways exp^eifing fox. 

And play the orator. J J 
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Ma'scuuneness. n.f. [from mafculme.] Mannilinefs ■ male 
hgure or behaviour. ’ * 

Mash, n.f [mafehe , Dutch.] 

t ’If fi>aCe betWee " thC threa<iS ° f 3 nCt ’ common 'y written 

To defend one’s felf again ft the (lings of bees, have a net 
knit with fo fmall majhes, that a bee cannot get through. 

A . _ . . Mortimer's Hujbandrv 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together into an undiftinauiflf 

ed or conlufed body, [from mifehen, Dutch, to mix, or mar¬ 
cher, French.] J 

3. A mixture for a horfe. 

Put half a peck of ground malt into a pale, then put to it 
as much Raiding water as will wet it well; dir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very fweet, and give it the horfe 
lukewarm : this majh is to be given to a horfe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in the time 
of great ficknefs, or after hard labour. Farrier s Did. 

When mares foal, they feed them with majhes, and other 
moid food. , Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To Mash. v. a. [mafeher , French.] 

1. To beat into a confided mafs. 

The preffure would be intolerable, and they would even 
majh themfelves and all things elfe apieces. More. 

To break the claw of a lobder, clap it between the Tides 
of the dining-room door : thus you can do it without majh- 
ing the meat. Swift j Directions to the Footman, 

2. To mix malt and water together in brewing. 

What was put in the fird mafnng -tub draw ofF, as alfo 
that liquor in the fecond majhing- tub. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

MASK. n.f. [ mafque , French.] 

1. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 

Now love pulled off his mafk, and (hewed his face unto 
her, and told her plainly that (he was his prifoner. Sidney. 

Since (lie did negled her looking-glafs, 

And throw her fun-expelling mafk away; 

The air hath darv’d the rofes in her cheeks, 

And pitch’d the lily tin&ure of her face. Shakefpeare. 
Could we fuppofe that a mafk reprefented never fo natu¬ 
rally the general humour of a chara&er, it can never fult 
with the variety of paflions that are incident to every (ingle 
perfon in the whole courfe of a play. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Any pretence or fubterfuge. 

Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy’d, ^ 

Why dod thou drive the confcious fhame to hide, >« 
By majks of eloquence, and veils of pride ? Prior. ) 

3. A fedive entertainment, in which the company is mafked. 

Will you prepare for this mafque to-night. Shakefpeare. 

4. A revel; a piece of mummery; a wild budle. 

They in the end agreed, 

That at a mafque and common revelling. 

Which was ordain’d, they (hould perform the deed. Daniel 

This thought might lead me through this world’s vain 
mafk. 

Content, tliough blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 

5. A dramatick performance, written in a tragick Bile without 
attention to rules or probability. 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 
prefentatiotf of floods and rivers neceffary for our painters and 
poets in their piBurs, poems, comedies, and majks. Peacham. 

To Mask. v. a. [majquer, French.] 

1. To difguife with a mafk or vifor. 

What will grow out of fuch errors as go majked under the 
cloke of divine authority, impoffible it is that ever the wit of 
man (hould imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits of 

them. , Hmk!T - 

’Tis not my blood 

Wherein thou fee’A me majked. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

Him lie knew well, and guefs’d that it was (he; 

But being majk'd he was not fure. Shakejpeare. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every feene, the 
ficrures of all the perfons, with their particular dilguifes; and 
I faw in the Villa dLMattheio an antique datue majked, which 
was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in the eunuch, for .t agic« 
exactly with the figure he makes in the manufenpt. Add-Jm. 

2. To cover ; to hide. 

I to your aflidance do make love, 

Mofking the bufmefs from the common eye. 

For liindry weighty rcafons. hbakejp. 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial vail is drawn 

O’er beauty’s face, feeming to hide. 

More fweetly (hows the blufhing bride: 

A foul whofe intellectual beams 
No mids do majh, no lazy deams. 

To Mask. v. n. 

To revel; to play the mummer. 

Thy gown ? Why, ay; come, taylor 
What majking duff’s here ! 

Mafking habits, and a borrow d P*™’ 

Contrive to hiae my plenitude ol Ihame. 

To b§ difguifed any way. 


1. 


let us fee’t; 

Shakefpeare . 


Marker 




MAS 


Ma'sker 

mummer 


a mafk; a 



, „.f. [from mafk.] One who revels in 

Tell falfe Edward, 

That Lewis of France is fending over majkers. 

To revel it with him and his new bride. Shakefpeare. 

U the feenes abound with light, and let the mafkers that 
J» come down from the feene have fome ^ons u^on 

the feene before their coming down. 

The mafkers come late, and I think will Hay, 

Like fairies, till the cock crow them awa_y. Donnek 

MA'SON. n.J. [mapon, French; machio, low Latin.] A builder 

W Many find a reafon very wittily before the thing be true ; 
that the materials being left rough, are more manageable in 
the mafon' s hand than if they had been fmooth. Wotton. 

A mafon that makes a wall meets with a done that wa nts 
no cutting, and places it in his work* More. 

Ma'sonry. n.f. [maponerie, Fr.] The craft or performance of 

a mafon. 

MASQUFRA'DE. n.f [from mafque.] 

1. A diverfion in which the company is malked. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight mafquerades , 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, and daring fpark, 

The glance by day, the whifper in the dark. Pope. 

2. Difguife. . 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to vilit thee 
in mafquerade. Drydcn's Spanift Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plained and fincered, is forced to 
gain admittance to us in difguife, and court us in mafquerade. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

To Masquera'de. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go in difguife. 

A freak took an afs in the head, and away he goes into 
the woods, mafquerading up and down in a lion’s (kin. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

2 . To affemble in ma(ks. 

I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy re¬ 
vival of mafquerading among us. Swift. 

Masquera'der. n.f [from mafquerade.'] A perfon in a mafk. 
The mod dangerous fort of cheats are but mafqueraders un¬ 
der the vizor of friends. L'EJlrange. 

Mass, n.f [majfe, Fr. maffa, Latin.] 

1. A body ; a lump ; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for thefe principles the bodies, of the earth, 
planets, comets, fun, and all things in them, would grow 
cold and freeze, and become inadlive majfes. Newton's Opt. 

Some palling into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
mnffes to their outfides, fo as wholly to cover and involve it 
in the mafs they together condituted. JVoochvard's Nat. Hifl. 

2. A large quantity. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

Have cod a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He had fpent a huge mafs of treafure in tranfporting his 
army. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Bulk ; vad body. 

The Creator of the world would not have framed fo huge 
a mafs of earth but for fome reafonable creatures to have their 
habitation. Abbot's Defcription of the TVorld. 

This army of fuch mafs and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
He difcovered to me the riched mines which the Spaniards 
have, and from whence ,all the mafs of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn. Raleigh's EJJ'ays. 

4. Congeries ; affemblage indidindh 

The whole knowlege of groupes, of the lights and (ha- 
dows, and of thofe majfes which Titian calls a bunch of 
grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expofed clearly to the 

Drydcn. 

At diltance, through an artful glafs, 

To the mind’s eye things well appear; 

They lofe their forms, and make a mafs 
Confus’d and black, if brought too near. Prior 

Where flowers grow, the ground at a diftance feems cover¬ 
ed with them, and we muft walk into it before we can di- 
rbnguiih the feveral weeds that fpring up in fuch a beautiful 

* . eo ,„, T . ***• 

Comets have power over the grofs and mafs of things • but 
thg/ are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their ef- 

^ ''Where’er thou art, he is; fo’ eternal mind ‘^ 
Acts through all places; is to none confin’d • 

^ills ocean, earth, and air, and all above. 

And through the univerfal mafs does move. Brvden 

1 he mafs of the people have opened their eves and will 

myrmid g r rned * “* Cu “° * ^ of foe" 

of ri. not a fuffi f ient quantity of blood and ftrewh 
circulation, it may infea the whole mafs of the fluids. ° 

6 ' ^ L ^-J The fervice of the 
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Bumifhed gold is that manner of gilding which we fob ni 
old parchment and mafs books, done by monks and |u .eltsj 
who were very expert herein. Peacham on Vramng. 

He infers, that then Luther muft have been unpardonahly 
wicked in uiing majfes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

To Mass. v. n. [from the noun.] To celebrate mals. ^ 

All their mafftng furniture almod they took ffbm the law, 
lead having an altar and a pried they (hould want vedinents: 

Hooker , b. ivi 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun.] It feems once to have figrii- 

fied to thicken; to drengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or maJJtng the 
houfe, or elfe by fortifying, make fuch a piece as might an¬ 
noy the haven. Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE. n.f. [maffacre, French, from mazzare, Italian.] 

1. Carnage; (laughter; butchery; indiferiminate dedrudtion. 

Of whom fuch maffacre 

Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. Mi.ton * 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far. 

And makes a maffacre what was a war. Dryd. Ind. Etnp» 

2. Murder. 

The tyrannous and bloody a<d is done ; 

The mod arch deed of piteous tnaffacre , 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

To Ma'ssacre, v. a. [tnajfacrer, French, from the noun ] 
To butcher; to (laughter indifcriminately. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all. 

Arid raze their faction, and their family. Shakefpeare. 
Chridian religion, now crumbled into fractions, may, like 
dud, be irrecoverably diflipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover fo much lobriety as to forbear to maffacre 
what we pretend to love. Decay of Piety 1 

After the miferable (laughter of the Jews, at the deitruidion 
of Jerufalem, they were Icattered into all corners, oppreded 
and deteded, and fometimes majjacred and extirpated. Atterb. 

MASSICOT, n.f. [French.] 

Mafficot is cerufs calcined by a moderate degree of fire ; of 
this there are three forts, the white, the yellow, and that of 
a golden colour, their difference arifing from the different de¬ 
grees of fire applied in the operation. White mafficot is of a 
yellowilh white, and is that which has received the lead cal¬ 
cination ; yellow mafficot has received more, and gold-colour¬ 
ed mafficot dill more; all of them (hould be an impalpable 
powder, weighty and high-coloured : they are ufed in paint^ 
ing. Trevoux. 

Ma'ssiness. 7 n.f [from maffy, maffive .] Weight; bulk; 
Ma'ssivenesjs. f ponderoufnels. 

It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the provifion 
which he ferved in it, than for the majfmefs of the di(h. 

Hakewill on Providence, 

MA'SSIVE. 1 adj. [maffif, French.] Heavy; weighty • non- 

MAbSY. ) derous; bulky; continuous. 

If you would hurt, 

Your fwords are now too majjy for your drength. 

And will not be uplifted. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

Perhaps thefe few dones and fling, ufed with invocation of 
the Lord of Hods, may countervail the maffive armour of 
the uncircumcifed Philidine. Government of the Tongue. 
No fideboards then with gilded plate were prefs’d, & 

No fweating Haves with maffive difhes drefs’d. Dryden 
The more grofs and maffive parts of the terredrial clobe* 
the drata of done, owe their prefent order to the deluge. * 

T Woodward's Nat. Hifl 

If thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and maffy that no 
light could get through them, I quedion not but that they 
would, ike all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 
lame ralour m all pofifons of the eye. Nmtoris Of lids. 
Th intrepid Theban hears the burdino- fky ^ 

Sees yatoning rocks in majfy fragments fly,° * 

And views adonifh’d from the hills afar 

The floods defending and the wat’ry war. Pope's Statius, 

T , a Swift the fignal giv’n, 

1 hey dart away, and fweep the maffy mound 

_ _ . A hat runs around the hill. ThnmCn *'r 0* • 

mast. [maJl mdt french; 

‘is fi h xefo am ° f P ° ft ra,fed ab0Ve the VeiW ’ t0 whi ^ h the fail 

'ri? en ff lc lfi s attach’d make not the altitude 
1 hat thou had perpendicularly fallen. Shakefp. King Lear 
He dropp d h IS anchors, and his oars he ply’d • * 

2. The fruit of the oak and beech. Drydcn*s Homer, 

ThT 6 X s b T m f S *. the brials f<*rlet hips • 

1 he bounteous houfewife- natnrp , P * 

Lays her full mefs before you s c , 

Trees that bear mad and nnf* 6 hake fp. Timon of Athens. 

that bear fruits, as ofks and beeches TJ lo aft ‘ ng , than *ofe 
and pears. D ? on ger than apples 

When fhpDu Bacon s Nat - Hifl. N°. cR'*. 

his flock into a little oa^wood 0 * 1 a ^° ms ’ , a flle F ihe rfi drove 
them down fome Zftf W °° d ’ and ft"*** to fhake 

L Eflrange's Failes. 

'I he 
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i». E i~, *•**• gjj-j;- 

gj* M „J, J^ZiSS fed 

Wond’ring dolphins o'er the palace glide ; ^ 

A, 1 -,’ JT e L nd ?f ot mi s ht . y oaks th 4 brouze, 

_ And then broad fins entangle in the boughs Drvden 

M A'STER adj ' FT™ Fumiflled n,afts - 

Latin n ’ f ' [ ™ eAr ’ DutCh 5 mmJire ' French 5 mogifter, 

I* ° ne who has tenants ; oppofed to man or fervant. 

. . But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, mafer of my fervnats. 

Queen o’er myfelf ; and even now, but now, 

; hls houfe > thefe Servants, and this fame myfelf 
Are y onrs my lord Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Take up thy mafter. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

M) lord Baflamo gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; 
i he boy, his clerk, begg’d mine ; 

And neither man nor mafer would take auo-ht 

hut the two rings. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. A director ; a governor. J 

If thou be made the mafter of a feaft, be among them as 
one of the reft. . j?„u.r 

IV/r r- I • EccluJ. XXXil. I. 

My friend, my genius, ceme along, 

Thou majler of the poet, and the fong. p oi)e 

3. Owner; proprietor. * ’ 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a paneayrick on 
Alexander the Great, and who had employed the Itronaeft 
figures of his rhetorick in the praife -of Bucephalus, wo & uld 
do quite the contrary to that which was expected from him • 
becaufe it would be believed, that he rather took the horfe 
for his fubjea than the majler. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4'. A lord ; a ruler. J J J 

Wifdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 
majler of a houfe. Guardian, , N°. 165. 

^ Tflere Cael'ar, grac’d with both Minerva’s, fhone, 
Caefar, the world’s great jnajier , and his own. Pope. 

Excufe 

The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul: 

You know, ,alas ! I was not born to kneel. 

To fue for pity, and to own a majler. Philips 

5. Chief; head. 

Chief inafler- gunner am I of this town. 

Something I muft do to procure me grace. Shakefpeare. 
As a wife majler- builder I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

The beft fets are the heads got from the very tops of the 
r6ot; the next are the runners, which fpread from the jnajier 
roots. Mortimer's Hufban dry. 

6 . Pofieflor. 

When I have thus made myfelf majler of a hundred thou- 
fand drachms, I fhall naturally let myfelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier’s daughter in 
marriage. Addifon's Spectator, N\ 547. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf majler of the French 
dominions on the other fide of the Rhone. Addifon. 

7. Commander of a trading ftiip. 

An unhappy jnajier is he that is made cunning by many 
ftiipwrecks ; a mil’erable merchant, that is neither rich nor 
wife, but after fome bankrouts. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

A Tailor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap ; 

Her hufband’s to Aleppo gone, majler o’ th’ Tyger. Sbakef. 

8. One uncontrouled. 

Let ev’ry man be majler of his time 
Till feven at night. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Great, and increafing ; but by fea 
He is an abfolute majler. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

9. A compeJlation of refpebl. 

Majler do&or, you have brought thofe drugs. Shakefp. 
Stand by, my mafers , bring him near the king. Shakef 
Mjlers play here, I will content your pains. 

Something that’s brief; and bid, good morrow, general. 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

10. A young gentleman. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young mafer fwiftly learns the vice: Dryden. 

Majler lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth fun ; 
mils lodged in a garret, expofed to the north wind. Arbuth. 

Where there are little majlers and miffes in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diversions of the fervants; the 
only remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 

Swift's Rules to Servants. 

j 1, Ore who teaches; a teacher. 

Very few n en are wife by their own counfel, cr learned 


mas 


i„g T °"* J —“■ 

Mafters and teachers (hould notraife dlffir, J° uth ' s 
ars i but fmooth their way, and he u ^ f 
= 2 . A man eminently Ucke. 

Wh he S reat moulting mafter mock’d not then 

folloTT her ' nt ° ‘ he beaUtie$ ° f our numbers iffifcw” 

A man muft not only be able to , dryden. 

but he muft be a maftl of ?hem^ 

derftand hls author , t0i)gue> and a i folute] ^% *- 

He that does not pretend to painting, i s not fcmd! 
thei commendation of a majler in that profeffion ct* 
No care is taken to improve vouno- men in their °\ 1 T ‘ 
guage, that they may thorough]) underftand, and 

13. A title of dignity in the universes - 
ToMa'ster. /[from the noun ] ’ ’ ^ °‘ ^ 

1. To be a mafter to ; to rule; to govern. 

Ay, good faith, 

And rather father thee, than majler thee. Shakefrean 

2. To conquer ; to overpower ; to fubdue. Jl 

Thrice blefted they that mafer fo their blood. 

To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shahfp tar , 

The princes of Germany did not think him fent to com 
mand the emp.re who was neither able to rule his infoien't 
[and ei ^ S m and> nor ma fi er bis rebellious people of Ire- 
Tu r ... Davies on Ireland. 

Then comes fome third party, that maftert both plaintiff 
and defendant, and carries away the booty. L'Ellranve 
Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, J S ’ 

But pale as fires when mafer'd by the light. ’ Dryden 

Obftinacy and wilful neglefts muft be maferej even 
though it coft blows. Locke on EduMm. 

A man can no more juftly make ufe of another’s neceffity 

ci h • 1 * i i • en §th can feize upon a weaker 

mafer him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat 
offer him death or flavery. j^ oc jf 

The reformation of an habitual finner is a work of time 
and patience j evil cuftoms muft be mafered and fubdued by 
degrees. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. I o execute with ikili. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfe& in the tranfaftions 
and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: 
and I will not offer at that I cannot mafer. Bacon. 

Ma'sterdom. n.f. [from mafer.] Dominion j rule. Notin 
ufe. 

You fhall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my difpatch, 

Which fhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and maferdom. Shakefp. Macb. 
Master-hand, n.f The hand of a man eminently IkiJful. 
Mufick refembles poetry, in each * } 

Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, ( 

And which a mafer-hand alone can reach. Pope. ) 

Master-jest. n.f. Principaljeft. 

Who fhall break the maferfef , 

And what, and how, upon the reft. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Master-key. n. f. The key which opens many locks, of 
which the fubordinate keys open each only one. 

This mafer-key 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. Dryden. 
Master-leaver, n.f. One that leaves or deferts his mailer. 

Oh Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafer-leaver , and a fugitive. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Master-sinew, n.f 

The ?nafer-fmew is a large finew that furrounds the hough, 
and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 
wind-galls are ufually feated, which is the largeft and moll 
vifible finew in a horfe’s body j this oftentimes is relaxed or 
reftrained. Farrier's Diet- 

Master-string, n. f Principal firing. 

He touch’d me 

Ev’n on the tend’reft point; the mafer-fring 
That makes mod harmony or difeord to me. 

I own the. glorious fubjeef fires my breaft. Row(. 

Master-stroke, n.f Capital performance. 

Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race. 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace; 

Tell how your fearch has here eluded been, 

How oft amaz’d, and ravifh’d you have feen. 

The condudl, prudence, and ftupendous art. 

And mafier-frokes in each mechanick part. Blackmon\ 

J J Ma's-UerlesiI. 
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Ma'sterless. adj. [from mafer.] 

x Wanting: a mafter Or owner. j 

When all was paft took up his forlorn wee , • ^ 

His filver fhield now idle maferlefs. 7 

The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or loles. 

Your fword or mine ; or mafterkfi leaves both 

To who (hall find them. Shakefpeare s Cymle.ittei 

2 Ungoverned ; urifubdued. . 

Ma'sterljness. n.f. [from mafterly) Eminent (kill. 

Ma'sterly. adv. With the (kill of a mafter. 

Thou doft fpeak maferly 

Young though thou art. „ , . Shakefpeare. 

I read a book ; I think it very mafterly written. Swift. 

Ma'sterly. adj . [from mafer.] _ 

1. Suitable to a mafter; artful; fkilful: 

As for the warmth of fanfy, the maferly figures, and tHfe 
copioufnefs of imagination, he has exceeded all others. Dryd. 

That clearer llrokes of maf erly defign. 

Of wife contrivance, and of judgment fhine. 

In all the parts of nature we aflert, 

Than in the brighteft works of human art. . Blackmore. 
A man either difeovers new beauties, or receives ftronger 
impreffions from the maferly ftrokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him. Addifon s Spelt. N . 4x59. 

2. Imperious ; with the fway of a mafter. 

Masterpiece, n.f [mafer and piece.] 

1. Capital performance y aiiy thing done or made with extra¬ 
ordinary (kill. 

This is the maferpiece , and moft excellent part, of the 
work of reformation, and is worthy of his majefty’s pains. 

Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis done ; and ’twas my maferpiece , to work 
My fafety, ’twixt two dangerous extremes : 

Scylla and Charybdis. _ Denham's Sophy. 

Let thofe confider this who look upon it as a piece of art, 
and the maferpiece of conversation, to deceive, and make a 
prey of a credulous and well-meaning honefty. South. 

This wond’rous maferpiece I fain would fee ; 

This fatal Helen, who' can wars infpire. Dryden's Aureng. 
The fifteenth is the maferpiece of the whole metamor- 
phofes. Dryden. 

In the firft ages, when the great fouls, and maflerpieces of 
human nature, were produced, men fhined by a noble lim- 
plicity of behaviour* Addifon . 

2 . Chief excellence. 

Beating up of quarters Was his maferpiece. Clarendon. 

DilTimulation was his maferpiece ; in which he fo much 
excelled, that men were not afiiamed with being deceived 
but twice by him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Ma'stership. n.f. [from mafer.] 

1. Dominion; rule; power. 

2. Superiority; pre-eminence. 

For Python flain he Pythian games decreed, 

Where noble youths for maferjhip fhould ftrive. 

To quoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive. Dryden . 

3. Chief work. 

Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight. 

The majlerjhip of heav’n in face and mind* Dryden . 

4. Skill; knowledge. 

You were ufed 

To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That when the fea was calm all boats alike 

Shew’d maferjhip in floating. Shakefp. Coriolanus*. 

5. A title of ironical refpe£l. 

How now, Signior Launce ? what news with your mafer- 
Mp r Shakefp. "Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Master-teeth, n.f [mafer and teeth.] The principal teeth. 
Some living creatures have their majier-teeth indented one 
within another like faws ; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 

Ma'sterwort. n.f [mafer, and pipr, Saxon.] 

The maferwort -is a plant with a rofe and umbellated 
flower, confifting of feveral petals, which are fometimes 
heart-fhaped, and fometimes intire, ranged in a circle, and 
refting on the empalement; which afterward becomes a fruit-, 
eompofed of two feeds, which are plain, almoft oval, gently 
ftreaked and bordered, and generally cafting their cover; to 
thefe marks muft be added, that their leaves are wino-ed, and 
pretty large : the root is ufed in medicine. & Miller 

Maferwort is raifed of feeds, or runners from the roots. 

T\>r r r T, Mortimer's Bujbandry. 

Mastery, n.f. [ maifnfc , French, from mafer.] 

1. Dominion; rule. 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the 7 naflen of 
the paflages of the tops, and for the towns that ftand upon 
the roots. Raleigh's EJJ'ays. 

2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. M J 

If a man ftrive for mafterm, yet is he not crowned except 
ne ltFive lawfully. 2 ^ ~ * 

This is the cafe of thofe that will trv mafteries with then 
superiors, and bite that which is too hard. L'Eftrange 


MAT 

Good men I fuppofe to live in a (late of mortification, 
under a perpetual conflict with their bod,ly a PP e ^; 
ftru.igling to get the mafery over them. H 

SklJ1 * Chief mufl'ry to difte&, . 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights, 

In battles feign’d. Mdton’s Par. Loft . h. ix. 

He could-attain to a maf ery in all languages, and Iol 
' the depths of all arts and fciences. _ Ttllotfon s Serm. 

To mve fufficient fvveetnefs, a mafery in the language is 
required : the poet muft have a magazine of words, and have 
the art to manage his few vowels to the beft advantage. Dry. 

4. Attainment of fkill or power. 

The learning and mafery of a tongue being unpleafant 111 
itfelf fhould not be cumbered with any other difficulties. 

5 • Locke on Education. 

Ma'stEul. adj. [from maf.] Abounding in maft, or fruit of 

oak, beech or chefnut. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife. 

For thus the maflful chefnut mates the Ikies. Dryden. 
Mastica'tion. n.J. [maficatio,\u2X..] The a£l of chewing. 

In birds there is no mafication , or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop of craw, and thence 
transferred into the gizzard. Ray on the Creation. 

Mafication is a nccellary preparation of folid aliment, with¬ 
out which there can be no good digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'sticatory. n.f \maficatoire , French;] A medicine to 
be chewed only, not fwallowed. 

Remember maficatories for the mouth. Bacon. 

Salivation and maficatories evacuate confiderably; faliva- 
tion many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chew- 
. ing tobacco. Floyer on Humours . 

Ma'stich. n.f. [mafic, French.] 

1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the fame name in 
Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of mafich ; 
frontals may alfo be applied. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2 . A kind of mortar or cement, 

As for the fmall particles of brick and ftone; the leaft: 
moiftnefs would join them together, and turn them into a 
kind of mafich, which thofe infects could not divide. Addifon . 
Ma'sticot. n. f [marum, Latin.] See Massicot. 

Grind your majlicot with a fmall quantity of faffron in gum 
Water. Peacham on Drawing . 

Maficot is very light, becaufe it is a very clear yellow* 
and very near to white; Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Ma'stiff. n. f m<fives, plural, [maf'in, French ; mafino , 
Italian.] A dog of the largeft fize; a bandog ; dogs kept 
to watch the houfe. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce mafives bait, ‘ 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 

Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy 
When rank Therfites opes his mafiff jaws, * 

We fhall hear mufick, wit, and oracle. Shakefpeare 
When we knock at a farmer’s door, the firft anfwer Ihali 
. be his vigilant mafiff. More's Antidote againf Atheifnt. 

Soon as Ulyfies near th’ enclofure drew, J 

With open mouths the furious mafives flew. Pope's Odyf. 
Let the mafiffs amufe themfelves about a fheep’s ffiin fluff¬ 
ed with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the 

Ma'stless. adj. [from maf.] Bearing no maft. 

Her fliining hair, uncomb’d, was loofely fpread 
A crown of maflefs oak adorn’d her head. ’Drvd,» 

Ma'stlin n.f. [from mefter, French, to mingle, or r^thei 
corrupted from wfrUmiA Mixed corn; as, wheat and rye! 

1 he totlier for one lofe hath twaine ' 

4 , . J? f maflin, of rie and of wheat. TufTer's Hufh 

MAT. n f. [mea«e Saxon 5 tnatte, German fZ j ffj 
A texture of fedge, flags, or ruihes. J 

The women and children in the weft of Cornwall make 
mats of a fmall and fine kind of bents there growing, which 
ferve to cover floors and walls. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 
In the worft inris worft room, with mat half huno- 
The floors of plaifter, and the walls of dung; />.* 

To Mat. v. a. [from the noun.] h ^ope. 

1. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your confervofv, * 1T 
inatted, and guarded from the piercing air. Evelyn's Kat ^ 

2. To twift together; to join like a mat. } Calendar. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted * 

The banks with daffadillies diofit ’ 

With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayt Du a rr ,1 • 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak ‘ °/ Cynthia. 

Or on the matted grafs he lies ; ? 

No god of fleep he did invoke. 

The ftream that o’er the pebbles flies 
With gentle flumber crowns his eyes* r> » 

16 E ^ Dryden. 
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M A T 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare. 

And o er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. hnirn 

the T ^ fP h u e t n in COn,!fteth of fibres, all matted, is in 

Ma'tadore « aT 6 ° P 7 WOrlC ’ Grew’s Cofmol. 

/adore, n.f [matador, a murderer, Spanifh.l A hand 

^ er faw a dance to imitate fighting: this 

three thft f t K lmitate the matachin ; for they being but 

who ftruck^e ^ ** tW0 “ dveriiries «#*k. ** 

MATCH. n.f. [meche, French; Italian; prpbabhl 

rom »«,toCline, Latin: furelv not,,as Skinner conjectures, 
from the baxon maca, a companion, becaufe a match is 
companion to a,gun.] Any thing that catches fire; generally 
a card,, rope, or fmall chip of wood dipped in melted fid- 
pnur. 

, Try them in feveral bottles matches, and fee which of them 
lait longeft without ftench. Bacon 

He made ufe of her trees as of.. matches to fet Druina a foe.* 

r, • . lr . , Howel's.Vocal Foreft. 

Being willing to try fomethmg that would not cherifh much 
hie at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal 
we took a piece of match , fuch as foltliers ufe. Boyle 

2. [From f*«vu, a fight, or from maca, Saxon, one equal to 
another.] A conteft; .a.game; any thing in which there is 
contelt or oppofition. 

Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make fame pretty match with fhedding tears ? Shakefp. 

The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. Jt ' 

A folemn match was made ; he loft the prize. Dryden 

3. [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to 
conteft with another. 

Government mitigates the inequality of power among par¬ 
ticular perfons, and makes an innocent man, though of the 
oweft rank, a match for the mightieft of his fello.wTubjecfs. 

Addifons Freeholder ; 
The old man has met with-his match. Spectator. 

The natural fhame that attends vice, makes them zealous* 
to encourage themfelves by numbers, and form a party ao-ainft 
religion : it is with pride they.furvey their increafing lfrength, 
and begin to think themfelves a match-fox virtue. Rogers . 

4. One that fuits or tallies with another. 

5. A marriage. 

The match 

Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 

Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shakefpeare. 
Love doth field om fuffer itfelf to be confined by other matches 
than thofe of its own making. Boyle. 

With him £he ftrove to join Lavinia’s hand. 

But dire portents the purpos’d match withftand. Dryden. 

6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very rich 
in a perfonal eftate, and was looked upon as the richeft match 
of the Weft. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To Match, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To be equal to. 

No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Shakefp. TVinter's Tale. 

O thou good Kent, how lb all I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too Ihort, 

And every meafure fail me. Shakefp. King Lear . 

2. To {hew an equal. 

No hiftory or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 
du£f. South's Sermons . 

3. To equal; to oppofe. 

Eternal might 

To ?natch with their inventions they prefum’d 
So eafy, and of his thunder made a fcorn. Milton. 

What though his heart be great, his actions gallant. 

He wants a crown to poife againft a crown, 

Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. Dryden . 
The {hepherd’s kalendar of Spenfer is not to ho. snatched in 
any modem language. Dryden . 

4. To fuit; to proportion. 

Let poets match their fubjefif to their ftrength. 

And often try what weight they can fupport. Rofcommcn, 
Mine have been ftill 

ALatch'd with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chufing and snatching of 
patterns and colours. Swift's Mifcel. 

5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 

Great king, 

I would not from your love make fuch a ftray. 

To snatch you where I hate. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Thou doft proteft thy love, and would’ft it {how 
By matching her, as {he would snatch her foe. Donne , 


mat 

a ! hem , v y‘ llin gty they wpuld have ftill retain^ 

comfort to him, inftead thereof he find, in^ tS 
A lenator of Rome, while Rome fury™’^' 1 

1. To be married. 

A thing that, may luckily fall out to him that h a , 
ling to snatch .with fome heroical-minded lady. Sidn^ 

I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. ^ c; 7 / 11 ' 

Let figers match with hinds, and wolves with flieen 
And every creature couple, with his foe. Drvd 9% 

All creatures elfe are much unworthy thee * ^ 
r “ e 7 match'd, and thou alone art left for me’. 7w 

2. Tofuit; to be proportionate; to tally 
Ma'tchable. ad}, [from match.] 

1 . Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. 

Ye whole high worths furpafling Paragon, 

Could not on earth have found one fit for mate 
Ne but in heaven snatchable to none 

2. Co^o d nde y n e t. ft0 ° P f ° l0W,y ** ? ******** 66 , 
Thofe at land that are not matchable with anv i,n™ 

fhores, are of thofe very kinds which, are found no where but 
in the deepeft parts of the fea. Woodward's Nat 

Ma tchless, adj. [from match.] Without an equal. J 
This happy day two lights are feen, 

A glorious faint, a matchlefs queen. Waller 

Much lefs, in arms, oppofe thy matchlefs-force 
-When thy {harp fpurs {hall urge thy foaming horfe. Drvd 
Matchlessly n.f. In a manner not to,be equalled ' 
Matchlessness, n.f [from matchlefs.} State of being with, 
out an equal. & 

Ma'tchmaker. n.f [match and snake.] 

1. One who contrives marriages. 

You came to him to know 
If you {hould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir’d him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Hudibms , p. ill 

2. One who makes matches to burn. 

Mate. n.f. [maca, Saxon; maet, Dutch.] 

1. A hufband or wife. 

I that am frail flelh and earthly wight. 

Unworthy match for fuch immortal mate , 

Myfelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Sheen* 

2. A companion, male or female. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening Have ! 

Beftow thy. fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shakefpeare. 

My competitor 

In top of all defign, my mate jn empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war. Shakefpeare, 
You knew me once no mate 

For you ; there fitting where yo.u durft not foar. Milton. 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple.cloud ; 

Hear’ft thou not hymns and fongs divinely loud : 

There mounts Amvntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate , and fing him on his way. Dryd. 

Leave thy bride alone: 

Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 

At fports more harmlefs, till the break of day. Dryden . 

3. The male or female of animals. 

Part fingle, or with mate\ 

Graze the fea-weed their pafture, and through groves 
Of coral ftray. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. vii. 

Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 
other than their own proper mate. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

4. One that, fails in the fame {hip. 

What vengeance on the pafling fleet file pour’d, 

The mafter frighted, and the mates devour’d. Rofcommcn . 

5. One that eats at the fame table. 

6. The fecond in fubordination; as, the mafter’s n&te.\ the 
chirurgeon’s mate. 

To Mate. v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To match ; to marry. 

Enfample make of him your haplefs joy, 

And of myfelf now mated as you fee, 

Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 

Did foon pluck down, and curb’d my liberty. Fairy Qu. 

The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 

Muft die for love. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2 . To be equal to. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 

For thus the inaftful chefnut snaics the Ikies. Dryden. 

Parnafllis is its name ; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty {kies: 

High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 

Deucaliou wafting moor’d his little Ikift. Dry en. 

a. To 
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, To oppofe; to equal. . 

o’ j p wa y of loyalty and truth. 

Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, _ 

And all that love his follies. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

4. [Matter , French; matar , Spanilh.] To fubdue; to con¬ 
found; tocrufh. . 

That is good deceit 

Which mates him firft, that firft intends deceit. Shakefp. 
The great effeds that may come of induftry and perfe- 
verance who knoweth not ? For audacity doth nlmoft bind 
and mate the weaker fort of minds. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

My fenfe Ihe .’as mated, and amaz’d my fight. Shakejp. 
tj/l— lo rtro nne. . trn fall thf! ahbefs hither : 

>eare. 



MATERIAL. .«*/. ,-' yv: \ 

1. Confifting of matter ; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When we judge, our minds we mirrors make; 

And as thofe glafles which material be, 

Forms of^ material things do only take. 

For thoughts or. minds in ; them we cannot fee. Davies. 

That thefe trees of life and knowlege were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the gofpel, it is not doubted 
by the moft religious and learned writers. Raleigh . 

2. Important; momentous; effential. 

We muft propofe unto all men. certain petitions incident, 
and very material'll caufes of this nature. Hooker , b. v. 

Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing 
either one way or another, in this prefent queftion, material. 

Hooker , b. iv„ 

What part of the world foever we fall into, the ordinary 
ufe of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, ac¬ 
companied the fame, as one of the principal and moft M^- 
rial duties of honour done to Chrift. Hooker , b. v. 

It may difeover fome fecret meaning and intent therein; 
very material to the ftate of that government. Spenfer. 

The queftion is not, whether you allow or difallow that 
book, neither is it material. Whitgift* 

He would not ftay at your petitions made ; 

His bufinefs more snaterial. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Neither is this a queftion of words, but infinitely snaterial 
in nature. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 98. 

I pafs the reft, whofe ev’ry race and name. 

And kinds are lefs material to my theme. Dryden's Virg. 

As for the more material faults of writing, though I fee 
many of them, I want leifure to amend them. Dryden. 

I {hall, in the account of fimple ideas, fet down only fuch 
as are moft material to our prefent purpofe. Locke. 

In this material point, the conftitution of the Englifti go¬ 
vernment far exceeds all others. Swift. 

Materials, n.f [this word is fcarcely ufed in the fingular; 
materiaux, French.] The fubftance of which any thing is 
made. 

The Weft-Indians, and many nations of the Africans, 
finding means and materials, have been taught, by their own 
necefiities, to pafs rivers in a boat of one tree. Raleigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical matetials * 
the omiflion hereof affords fome probability it was not ufed 
by the ancients. Brown’s Fu/g. Errours, b. i. 

David, who made fuch rich provifion of snatermls for the 
building of the temple, becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted today a ftone in that facred pile. South. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples -the art of man 
might make of fome fuch material as the ftone afbeftus, which 
being once enkindled will burn without being confumed. Wilk . 

The smterials of that building very fortunately ranged 
themfelves into that delicate order, that it muft be a very 
•great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

Simple ideas, foe materials of all our knowlege, are fugl 
gefted to the mind only by fenfation and reflexion. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found. 

Who pull’d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for an houfe decay’d. Swift's M',fr,t 

MATE'RiALtsT. n. f [from material] One who denilffoi- 
ritual fubftances. F 

He was bent upon making Memmius a materiali/l Drvd 
Materiality, n.f [,materiality , Fr. from material] Cor¬ 
poreity ; material exiftence ; not fpirituality. 

that cor P orei ty could not agree with this uni- 
verfal fubfiftent nature, abftra&ing from ^W-materidity in his 
ideas, and giving them an adual fubfiftence in nature he 
made them like angels, whofe eflences were to be the effenre 
and to give exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo each 
idea was embodied in every individual of its fpecies Diahv 
Mate rially. adv. [from material.] * ^ 

1. In the ftate of matter. 

I do not mean, that any thing is feparable from s Lort, u 

2. No‘t form a a il y n0t maUriaUy pre - exiftent in LX 

Though an ill intention is certainly fufficient to fpoil and 
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corrupt an a£ in itfelf materially good, yet no good intention 
whatfoever can redtify or ihfufe a moral goodnefs into an acu 
otherwife evil. _ South's Sermons. 

3. Importantly; eflentially. 

All this concerneth the ciiftoms of the Irifii very materially; 
as well to reform thofe which are evil, as to confirm and con¬ 
tinue thofe which are good. Spenfer osi Ireland. 

Mate'rialness. ft. f [from material.] State of being mate¬ 
rial ; importance. 

Mate ; riate. 7 adj: [snateriatus, Latin.] Confifting of mat- 
Mate'riated. 3 ter. 

After long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, interpofe 
fome fubjedt which is immateriate or lefs materiate, fuch as 
this of founds, to the end that the intelledf may be redtified, 
and become not partial. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. N°. 114. 

Materia'tion. n. f [from materia, Lat.] The act of form¬ 
ing matter. 

Creation is the produdfron of all things out of nothing ; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation 
even of matter itfelf. Brown. 

Mate'rnal. adj. [mat erne, Fr. mat emus, Lat.] Motherly; 
befitting or pertaining to a mother. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles : 

At his firft aptnefs the maternal love 

Thofe rudiments of reafon did improve. Dryden. 

Mate'rnity. n. f [maternite, French, from matemus , Lat.] 
The charadter or relation of a mother. 

Mat-felon, n.f [; matter ; to kill, and felon, a thief.] A 
fpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 

MATHEMATICAL 7 adj. [mathematicus, Lat.] Confidered 
MATHEMATICK. j according to the doctrine of the 
mathematicians. 

The Eaft and Weft; 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery* 

And all extremes, are ftill contiguous. " Denham's Sophy. 
It is as impoflible for an aggregate of finites to comprehend 
or exhauft one infinite, as it is for the greateft number of ma¬ 
thematick points to amount to, or conftitute a body. Boyle. 

I fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated in aii 
exact and mathematical everinefs. Bentley s Serm 

Mathematically, adv. [from mathematick.] According to 
the laws of the mathematical fciences. - 0 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the 
fun is according to the denfity of the fun-beams, and is reci¬ 
procally proportional to the fquare of the diftance from the 
body of the fun. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Mathematician, n. f. [mathematicus, Lzt. methematiden. 
Trench.] A man verfed in the mathematicks. 

One of the moft eminent mailnmaticians of the ao-e affured 
me, that the greateft pleafure he took in reading firgil V /as 
in examining ^Eneas’s voyage by the map. Addifon's Ste% 
Mathema'ticks. n.f That foience which 

contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or mea- 
lured ; and it is either pure or mixt: pure confiders abftracf- 
ed quantity, without any relation to mattef; mixt is inter¬ 
woven with phyfical confiderations. jpg .. ■ 

The snathematicks and the metaphyficks 
Fall to them, as you find your ftomach ferves you Shah 

See myftery to mathematicks fly. J D 

Ma'thes. n.f An herb. 

MATH M S ld uh The doarlne of «athemaS£ 

Mad Mathefis alone was unconfin’d. p * 

ufJdT^f' lmat l ne ' Frenthj '“". Latin:] Momi| 
uled in the morning. J > 

Up role the viflor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet fung. Milton’s Par. Lot}- b vi 

_ I wafte the matm lamp in f.ghs for thee • J ’ 

... Thy image Reals between my god and me' P . 

Ma tin. n.f Morning. 1 ° Po P e - 

The glow-worm (hews the tnaltih to be near. 

And gins to pale his uneffeaua! fire o l. e 

Ma'tins *./. [matines, French.] Morning worih^^ 
The winged chorifters began ^ 

To chirp their snattint. ^, 

By the pontifical, no altar is confecrated withouffdfoue- 
the vigils are celebrated before them 1 ^ehques . 

matt ins for the faints whofe the reliques are SbP ^ 

AnI I' R - ld raife hi$ creft on high ^ 

And clap his wings, and call his family g ’ 

To faced rites ; and vex th’ etherial powers 

rtf 'for 

Protea from violent lTjTf 

the iun, your pennached tulips and r^° pa , rch , ltlg darts of 
them with matra/fey ^ 3Qd raauncu ^s s, covering 

Evelyn's Kalendar, 

Ma'trice. 
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Maurice. n.f. [ matrix , Latin.] 
i • he womb ; the cavity where the foetus.is formed. 

t the time required in vivification be of anv length the 

eSfed i„ eX a a i bef ° r , C the C,eatUre be —eTexcepUt b 

S andlf P r e 7 rC lt , may have continuance of the 

nkces are hi eft L T X keCp ** fr0m Cxhalin S S ™d fuch 
places are the wombs and matrices of the female!. Bacon. 

2. A mould I; that which gives form to fomething inclofed. 
Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were formed 
tn the cavities of fliells ; and t'nefe fhells have ferved as ma- 
tt ices or moulds to them jjx / j 

MV-nuctos. ,/ [tnt^idium, Latin.] 

I. slaughter of a mother. 

Nature compenfates the death of the father by the matri- 
««* and murther of the mother. Brown’s Vv.hr. Errours. 
~ [Matncida, Latin y matricide, Fr.] A mother killer. Ainf. 
To Matri culate. v. a . [from matricula : a matrix, quod ea 
vcJut m a trice contineantur militum nomina. Ainf A To #nter 
or admit to a m,emberfhip of the univerfities of England • to 
enlilt; to enter into any fociety by fetting down the name. 

He, after fome trial of his manners and learning, thought 
fit to enter lnmlelf of that college, and after to matriculate 
him m the umverfity I VaUon ’ s Life of Sanderfon. 

Matriculate, n f. [from the verb.] A man matriculated, 
butter me, in the name of the ?natriculates of that famous 
umverfity, to afk them fome plain quedions. Arbutbnot 
Matriculation, n.f. [from matriculate.] The act of ma¬ 
triculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for five years, is druck 
out of the matriculation book ; and, upon his coming de novo 
to the umverfity, ought to be again matriculated. AylifFe. 
Matrimonial, adj. [ matrimonial, Fr. from matrimonium, 
Latin.J Suitable to marriage; pertaining, to marriage; con¬ 
nubial ; nuptial; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king at cur- 
tefy, and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power, the 
right remaining in his queen. Bacon's Henry VII. 

So fpake domedick Adam in his care, 

And matrimonial love. Milton's Bar . Lojl, b. ix. 

Since I am turn’d the hufband, you the wife; 

The matrimonial victory is mine. 

Which, having fairly gain’d, I will refign. Dryden. 

Matrimonially, adv. [from matrimpnial .j According to the 
manner or laws of marriage. 

He is fo matrimonially wedded unto his church, that he 
cannot quit tne fame, even on the fccre of going unto a re¬ 
ligious hqufe. Ay life's Parergon. 

MA'TRIMONY. n.f. [ matrimonium , Lat.] Marriage; the 
nuptial date ; the contract of man and wife ; nuptials. 

If any know caufe why this couple fhould not be joined in 
holy matrimony , they are to declare it. Common Prayer. 

MA'TRIX. n. f. [Lat. mairice , Fr.] Womb ; a place where 
any thing is generated or formed. 

If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix , they are 
not excited by the efficacy of the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err . 
Ma'tron. n.J. [ matrone, French; matrona, Latin.J 

1. An elderly lady. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black. Sbakefpeare. 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your jnatrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cidern of my luff. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

She was in her early bloom, with a diferetion very little 
inferior to the mod experienced matrons. Tatler, N°. 53. 

2. An old woman. 

A matron fage 

Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope's Odyf. 
Ma'tronal. adj. [ matronalis , Latin.] Suitable to a matron ; 
coildituting a matron. 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of the 
queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, be¬ 
ing then of matronal years of feven and twenty. Bacon. 

Ma'tronly. adj. matron and Hie.] Elderly; ancient. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
the younger the white. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Matross. n.f. 

Matrojfes, in the train of artillery, are a fort of foldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who affid about the guns 
in travelling, fpunging, firing, and loading them : they calry 
firelocks, and march along with the dore-waggons as a guard, 
and as a Aidants, in cafe a waggon fhould break. bailey. 
Ma'tter. n.f [ mailere , French; materia , Latin.] 

1. Body; fubdance extended. 

If then the foul another foul do make, 

Becaufe her pow’r is kept within a bound, 

She mud fome former duff or matter take, 

But in the foul there is no matter found. _ _ Davies. 

It feems probable to me, that God in the beginning form¬ 
ed matter in folid, mady, hard, impenetrable, moveable par¬ 
ticles, of fuch fizes and figures, and with fuch other proper- 
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ties, and in fuch proportion to frur* ™ n 
the end for which he formed them; and th™°!hor n<W<i t0 
particles bang folids are incomparably harderttan 
bod.es compounded of them, even fo very hard J y P ° rous 
wear or break m pieces, no ordinary power W ,n Wr ,0 
vide what God himfelf made one in the-fird creation 
Some have dimenfions of length, breadth an ? i l^ 
have alfo a power of refidance °or P y r li,rU 5 ^P&j.and 

fame kind from being in the fame place : thbb the 

character of matter or body. jL , P ro P er 

2 . Materials ; that of which any thing is compofedT ^ 
i he upper regions of the air perceive the colle&irm u 
matter of tempeds before the air here below. p the 

3 * Subject; thing treated. * Macon. 

The fubjedt or matter of laws in General is rim. r r , 

WeSitmt^ matUr iS that f0r tha °T !n S ^ererf £ 

cu S ^ n u 0 f F° J ’ Savlourof men! Thy name f 
bhall be the copious matter of my fong. Milt Par Trfl 

It is matter of the greateft aftonilhment to obferve *e 
common boldnefs of men D 

I mail turn J 

Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 

New matter of his praife, and of our fomrs. Dnden 
He grants the deluge to have come fo veTy near the mat' 
te % tbat . bat ver y. fe w efcaped. niaJ - 

Hus ,s fo certain ,n true philofophy, that it is matter* f 
altomlnment to me how it came to be doubted. Cbeyne 
Be thou the copious matter of my fong. PhiLi 

4. The whole ; the very thing fuppofed. F ‘ 

5. Affair ; bufinefs : in a familiar fenfe. 

To help the matter, the alchemids call in many vanities 

out ,; f ^^ogy. Bacor g s NaU Hijl 

Matters f ucceeded fo well with him, that every-body was 
in admiration to fee how mighty rich he was grown. L'Eflr 
Never was any thing gotten by feudality aiH floth in mat¬ 
ter of profit or reputation. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

A fawn was reafoning the matter with a dag, why he 
fhould run away from the dogs. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

Some young female feems to have carried matters fo far* 
that fhe is ripe for afking advice. Spectator. 

If chance herfelf fhould vary, 

Obferve liow matters would mifearry. Prior. 

6. Caufe of didurbance. 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee ? SbaL 
W hat’s the matter, you difi’entious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 

Make yourfelves fcabs. Sbakefp. Coriolanut . 

7. Subject of fuit or complaint. 

Slender, I broke your head; what matter have you again# 
me ? 

— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againd you. SbaL 
If the craftfmen have a matter againd.any man, the law is 
open ; let them implead one another. Adis xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel between 
two champions, the victory fhould go on the one fide; and 
yet if tried by the grofs, it would go on the other. Bacon. 

8. Import; confequence; importance ; moment. 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
bedowed the thoufand I borrowed of you : but it is no mat¬ 
ter, this poor fhew doth better. Sbakefp. Flenry IV, 

And pleafe yourfelves this day ; 

No matter from what hands you have the play. Dryden. 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry. 

No matter which, fo neither of them lye, 

From deepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 

His herd. Dryden. 

Pleas’d or difpleas’d, no matter now ’tis pad ; 

The fird who dares be angry breaths his lad. Granville. 

9. Thing; objecd; that which has fome particular relation, or 
is fubje«d to particular conlideration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
mod famous men for matters of arms. Sidney, b. 11. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diffolute 
houfe; the young man faid. Why for fo fmall a matter? 
Plato replied. But cudom is no fmall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment may be meum 
and tuum, when the reafon and, confequence thereof may. 
trench to point of edate. I call matter ot edate not only the 
parts of lovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any g^ 
alteration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon s bjjays. 

It is a maxim in date, that all countries of new acquelt, 
till they be fettled, are rather matters ot burden than 0 

drength. Bacon s War with Spain. 

ro. Quedion confidered. • r . 

Lpon the whole matter, it is abfuid to think tfi^t confer . 
can be kept in order without frequent examination. ^ ou 
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11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of feven miies 
off, to enquire if any had feen his afs. _ L'EJlrange. 

I have thoughts to tarry a fmall matter in town, to Jearn 
fome what of your lingo. Congreve's Way of tbe World. 

,2. Purulent running; that which is formed by fuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
the matter being fuppurated I opened it. Wijeman's Surgery. 
13. Upon tbe Matter. A low phrafe now out of ufe, import¬ 
ing, confidering the whole ; with refpe£! to the main ; nearly. 

In their fuperiors it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their 
competitors afleep; fo that upon tbe matter, in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to rifing. Bacons EJfays. 

Upon tbe matter, in thefe prayers I do the fame thing I did 
before, fave only that what before I fpake without book I 
now read, gf ’ Bijbop Sanderfon. 

The elde;/having confumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave his title to his younger brother, left upon tbe matter 
nothing to fupport it. Clarendon. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horfe, but 
were, upon tbe matter, equal in foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 

If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of 
proof on the other, and that the difficulties are mod preffing 
on that fide which is deftitute of proof, I defire to know, 
whether this be not upon tbe matter as fatisfadfory to a wife 
man as a demondration. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

To Ma'tter. v'.ri. [from the noun.] 

1. To be of importance; to import. 

It matters not, fo they deny it all; 

And can but carry the lye condantly. Benj. Johnfon's Catal. 
It matters not how they were called, fo we know who they 
are. Locke. 

If Petrarch’s mufe did Laura’s wit rehearfe; 

And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 

I plead her fex’s claim : what matters hers ? Prior. 

2. To generate matter by fuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore mattercth. 

Sidney , b. i. 

The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com¬ 
mon epuloticks. Wifanan's Surgery. 

To Ma'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard; not to 
neglect: as, I matter not that calumny. 

Mattery, adj. [from matter.] Purulent; generating matter. 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of 
the body, which tranfeending to the lungs, caufes their mat¬ 
tery cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ma'ttock. n.f [mattuc, Saxon.] 

I. A kind of toothed indrument to pull up wood. 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. Sbakefp. 
i 2 . A pickax. Jr 

You mud dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmod centre of the earth. Sbakefpeare. 
The Turks laboured with mattocks and pick-axes to dio- up 
the foundation of the wall. Kmlless Hijl. of tbe Turks. 

To dedroy mountains was more to be expeHed from* 
earthquakes than corroflve waters, and condemneth the judg¬ 
ment of Xerxes, that wrought through mount Athos with 
mattocks. Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. Vii. 

Ma ttress, n.f [ matras, French; attras, Welffi.] A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. 

Their mattrejfcs were made of feathers am! flraw, and 
fometimes of furs from Gaul. a ,.» ./ , 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, 

VV itb golden canopies 3nd beds of date ; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 
On the hard mattrefs, or the mother ground. Drvdm 
Matura te, n. f [from mature, Latin.] 

J. 1 he ad of ripening ; the date of growing ripe. 

• the caufes grains and fruits are more nourifli- 

2"^ 1$ ’ th£ JC ^ th of ^ me in which they grow to 

T , . , Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

an 7 th ere ‘V he maiur y !cn of fruits > ‘lie maturation of diitiks 
If m^T as alfo other maturations 

tv l , „ Bacon's Nat. H,ft. K« 

W e have no heat to fpare in Summer; it is very weldf t 

be Efficient for the maturation of fruit- 7? li V f 

Matural! ° n ' b y phyfica. W fifT 

pued to the fuppuration of exc„ » ls a P" 

juices into matter, and differs from*concoai ^ extr . ava /? ted 
which is the railing to a greater rerfea : on thc 0 ]^ dl § eftlon > 
natural juices in thdr proper canaS. ^ ahmem ^ and 

Ma turative. adj. [from mature, Latin ] 

»• Kipenmg; conducive to ripenefs J 
, Between the tropicks and the equator their f,,.„ 1 e 
>S 1,0tter ’ and more of fruits than the former 

2. Conducive to the fiippuration ofTfo f ulgar Err ° ur h i. iv. 

. an, l Crattr^ anJ ,S P r °^'>-xedi with anodynes 
Matu'rs. adj . inutma Latin , ftofcw, Surgery. 

■ R ‘P e i perfedk-d by time. ‘ ' J 
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When once he was mature for man : 

In Britain where was he, 

That could dand up his parallel. 

Or rival objedl be ? Sbakefpeare's Cymlehne • 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 
years and experience, who has feldoni any vanity to gratify. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt’s race, 

Grace fhap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prior. 

How fhall I meet, or how accod the fage, 

Unfkill’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope's Odyf 

2. Brought near to completion. 

This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent breaking 
out. 9 Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I’ll rake up ; and in the tnature time. 

With this ungracious paper drike the fight 

Of the death-pra&is’d duke. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

3. Well-difpofed ; fit for execution ; well-digeded. 

To Matu're. v. a. \niaturo, Latin.] To ripen; to advance 
to ripenefs. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
fmear it a little with fack, to fee if the virtual heat of the 
wine will not mature it. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Love indulg’d my labours pad. 

Matures my prefent, and ffiall bound my lad. Pope. 

Mat u'rely. adv. [from mature.] 

1. Ripely; completely. 

2. With counfel well-digeded. 

A prince ought maturely to confider, when he enters on a 
war, whether his coffers be full, and his revenues clear of 

d £ bt f - Swift. 

3. fc.ariy; foon. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex¬ 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante¬ 
diluvians ; that we give him thanks for contracting the days 
of our trial, and receiving us more maturely into thofe ever- 
lading habitations above. Bentley's Sermons . 

Maturity, n. f. [maturlie, French; maturitas, Lat.] Ri P e- 
nefs; completion. ‘ 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years to train up 
for thofe weighty affairs, againd the time of greater matu- 

I' . Bacon s Advice to Villiers, 

Impatient nature had taught motion 
To dart from time, and cheerfully to fly 
Before, and feize upon maturity. Crafhaw. 

Various mortifications mud be undergone, many difficul¬ 
ties and obdru&ions conquered, before we can arrive at a 
juft maturity in religion. » c 

Ma'udlin. adj. [Maudlin is the corrupt appellation o"mZ- 
dden, who bemg drawn by painters with fvvoln eyes, and diT- 
oidemd look, a drunken countenance, feems to have been fo 

X5^k! u ^d. refemblance to thepiau - 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praife. 

a j T 1 1 n Southern's Spartan Dame. 

And largely, what fhe wants in words, fupplies 
Vv ith maudlin eloquence of tricklino- eves P.r 
M *'“- f - Latin.] TpS' R ° fC ° mm0n ■ 

I he flowers of the maudlin are digeded into loofe nmKtolo 

isrtr'" 3 - - -r ■«“ & 

Sr*-’ 

Maugre all the world, will I keep fafe • 

Or fome of you lhall fmoke for it in Rome <?/,„/, a 

The p° w rs of darknefs bound. Milton's Par Tnft 1 
Maugre all which, ’twas to dand fad, 1 ^ * X * 

As Jong as monarchy fhould lad LWa 

hi. a? ss*£. «as at 

rs.-. 

In birds, kites have a refemblance with haft- 
birds with thrufhes and maviCcs h d ks ’ and b,ack - 

To Maul. v. a. [f rom man J Latin 1 tTT” ‘ Nat ' 
to hurt m coarfe or butcherly manned '' J t0 brmlc » 

To witnefs truth > * PPe “' Wltb ' n ‘he lift, 

Once ev’ry week poor Hannibal is „ ffW* 

The theme is gi\ r en nnH o , J m^^ld. 
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M A Y 

I had fome repute for profe ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minifter of ftate. to Mi feel 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly ftall, 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. P 0 *e . 

Maul. n.f. [ malleus, Latin.J A heavy hammer. ' 

A man that beareth falfe witnefs is a maul, a fword, and 
ftarp arrow P rm .Kv. 18. 

Maund. n.f [manb, Saxon; manic , Fr.] A hand-balket. 
i o Ma under. tz. [mau'dire, French.] To grumble; to 
murmur. 

He made me many vifits, maundring as if I had done him 
a difeourtefy in leaving fuch an opening. TVifeman’s Surgery. 

Maundhrer. n.f. [from maunder.] A murmurer; a grum¬ 
bler. ° 

Maundy-thursday. « f. [derived by Spelman from mande, 
a hand-balket, in which the king was accuftomed to give 
alms to the poor.] The Thurfday before Good-friday. 

MAUSO'LEUM. n.f. [Latin; maufolee, French. A name 
which was firft given to a ftately monument ere&ed by his 
queen Artimefia to her hulband Maufolus, king of Caria.l 
A pompous funeral monument. 

Maw. n.f. [maja, Saxon; maeghc, Dutch.] 

1. I he ftomach of animals, and of human beings, in con¬ 
tempt. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws of Kvino- 
creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems, 

To fluff this maw , this vaft unhidebound corps. Milton. 

The ferpent, who his maw obfeene had fill’d, 

The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 

2 . The craw of birds. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill; their 
menu is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, iettino- 
it down by degrees into the flomach, where it is ground by 
two ftrong mufcles ; in which a&ion they are aflifted by fmall 
ftones, which they fwallow for the purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'wkish. adj. [perhaps from maw.] Apt to give fatiety; 
apt to caufe loathing. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer beer, 

So fweetly mawkijh , and fo fmoothly dull. Pope. 

Ma'wkishness. n.f [from mawkijh.'] Aptnefs to caufe loath- 
ing. 

Ma'wmet. n.f [or mammet , from mam or mother .] A pup¬ 
pet, anciently an idol. 

Ma'wmish. adj. [from mawrn or mawmet.] Foolifh; idle; 
naufeous. 

It is one of the moft naufeous, mawmijl) mortifications, 
for a man of fenfe to have to do with a punctual, finical fop. 

L’EJlrange. 

Maw-worm. n.f. [maw and worm.] 

Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and Hide off from, the intern 
tunick of the guts, and frequently creep into the flomach for 
nutriment, being attradled thither by the fweet chyle; whence 
they are called flomach or maw-worms. Harvey on Conf 

Ma'xillar. j adj. [maxi llaris, Latin.] Belonging to the 

Ma'xillary. $ jaw-bone. 

The greatefl quantity of hard fubflance continued is to¬ 
wards the head; there is the fkull, the teeth, a-nd the maxil¬ 
lary bones. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. N°. 74. 

Ma'xim. n.f. [maxime, French; maximum , Lat.] An axiom; 
a general principle; a leading truth. 

This maxim out of love I teach. Shakefpeare. 

It is a maxim in flate, that all countries of new acquefl, 
till fettled, are rather matters of burden than of flrength. 

Bacon’s War unth Spain. 

Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on ; 

Nor eafe> nor wealth, nor life itfelf regard. 

For ’tis their maxim , love is love’s reward. Dryden. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality of men, 
is influenced by the example and difpofition of thofe they con- 
verfe with, is a reflexion which has long fince pafled into 
proverbs, and been ranked among the Handing maxims of hu- 
man wifdom. . . , „ Roger's Sen,urn. 

May, auxiliary verb, preterite zr.ight. [magan, Saxon; mogben, 

Dutch.] . , , 11 ■ j 

1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be allowed; as, you 

may do for me [per me licet] all you can. 

He that is fentout to travel with the thoughts of a man, 
defigning to improve himfelf, may get into the converfation 
of perfons of condition. Locke on Education . 

2: To b t poflible ; with the words may be. - 

Be the workmen what they may be, let us fpeak of the 

• work. • Bacon’s EJfays. 

2. To be by chance. < c , , r . 

It may be, I fhall otherwife bethink me. Sbakejp. 


How old .may Phillis be, you afk, 
Whofe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 

To aniwer is no cafy talk,- 
For {he has really two ages. • 


, Brier. M 


4. To have power. 

This alfo tendeth to no more but what t4w> l* 
for what he ?nay do is of tw : o kinds • whaf h- w ‘ 7 -' do * 
and what he may do as poflible * do as 

Make the moft of life you may. £ acoft ' 

5. A word expreflmg delire. * Lfpwnei 

May you live happily and long for the fervice of y Qurco , Jn 

UAY-le. Perhaps. Dr F>m t Dedtcat. t, tl lc 

May-be y that better reafon will alWe 
X he ralh revenger’s heart, words well difpos’d 
Have fecret pow r t’ appeafe inflamed ra<nf. Fair, a 
May-be, the am’rous count folicits her 3 i ~&* n - 

’TXs U n J iv fUl purp ° fe - k h r keJp - Ms wM th « ‘nds Weil 
T.s nothing yet, yet all thou haft to give ; ’ 

I hen add thole may-be years thou haft to live n 2 

What they offer is bare may-be and fhift, and fcar«°f 

amounts to a tolerable reafon. “ evcr 

May »./ [Mains, Latin.] The fifth month of the year-'tt 
confine of Spring and Summer ; the early or gay part of life 
On a day, alack the day ! & / i" 01 lire. 

Love, whofe month is ever May, 

’Spied a bloflbm palling fair, 

Playing in the wanton air. Shakefp. Love’s Lai-ur La 
Maids are May when they are maids, * 

But the fky changes when they are wives. ShakePh 

My liege 

Is in the very May- morn of his youth. 

Ripe for exploits. Shaiefpear/s HenryV. 

111 prove it on his body, if he dare • 

Defpight his nice fence, and his aaive’practice. 

His May of youth, and bloom of luftihood. * Shakefp 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte- 
nance, clad in a robe of white and green, embroidered with 
damdils,. hawthorns, and blue-bottles. Peachcinu 

Hail! bounteous May, that do’ft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy drefling, 

Hill and dale doth boaft thy bleffing. Milton 

To May. v.n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on May 
morning. 7 

When merry May firft early calls the morn. 

With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 

Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. Milton. 

May-bug. n. f. [May and bug.] A chaffer. Ainf. 

May-day. n. f [May and day. J The firft of May. 

’Tis as much impoflible, 

Unlefs we fwept them from the door with cannons, 

To fcatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em fleep 
On May-day morning. Shakefpeare. 

May-flower, n.f [May and flower.] A plant. 

The plague, they report, hath a feent of the May-flower. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

May-fly. n. f [May and fly.] An infe£t. 

He loves the Alayfly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. Walton’s Angler. 

May-game, n.f [ALay and game.] Diverfion; fport; fuch 
as are ufed on the firft of May. 

The king this while, though he feemed to account of the 
defigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order 
for the watching of beacons upon the coafts. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whofe unpradtis’d hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealoufies were vain, 

With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. 

May-lily. n.f. The fame with lily of the valley. 
May-pole. n.f. [May and pole.] Pole to be danced round in 
Aiay. 

Amid the area wide {he took her Rand, 

Where the tall May-pole once o’er-look'd the ftrand. Pope. 
May-weed. n.f. [May and weed.] A fpecies of chamomile, 
called alfo {linking chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 

The Alaie-weed doth burne, and the thiftle doth freat, 

The fitches pul downward both rie and the wheat. Tujfer. 
MA'YOR. n.f [major, Lat.] The chief magiftrate of a cor¬ 
poration, who, in London and York, is called Lord Mayor . 
My Lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Shakefpeare s Rich. III. 

When the king once heard it; out of anger, 

He fent command to the lord mayor ftrait 

To ftop the rumour. Shakefpeare's Henry VU . 

The mayor of this town locked up the gates ot the city. 

Knelleds Hifl. of . the Turks. 

Wou’d’ft thou not rather chufe aJinall renown, ^ 

To be the mayor of fomc poor, paltry town. Dry^n. 
Mayoralty, n.f [from mayor.] The office of a mayor. 

It is incorporated with a mayoralty, and nameth burgv, es 

• to the parliament. rtl 

There was a (harp profecution againft Sir Wftiiarn Oape, 
for mifgovernment in his mayoralty. Bacon s Henry- 

U'yoress. n. f. [from ^,.1 The wife of the OT*- 
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k/ta'zaRD. n.f [i mafehoire, French.] A jaw. ..— ■ 

MA "now my lady Worm’s chapleis, and *%*£%** 
nwzard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Where thou might’ft ftickle without hazard . 

Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Hudtbras, p. 1. 

MAZE, n.f [mijfen, Dutch, to miftake; maye, a whirlpool, 

,. S A labyrinth ; a place of perplexity and winding paffages. 
He, like a copious river, pour’d his fong 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. . Thomjon. 

n Confufion of thought; uncertainty ; perplexity. . 

He left in himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, and a 
dungeon of forrow. Sidney, b. 11. 

While they ftudy how to bring to pafs that religion may 
feem but a matter made, they lofe themfelves in the very 
maze of their own difeourfes, as if reafon did even purpofely 
forfake them, who of purpofe forfake God, the author 

thereof. Hooker > b ' v ' 

I have thruft myfelf into this maze. 

Haply to wive and thrive as beft I may. Shakefpeare. 

To Maze. v. a. [from the noun.] To bewilder; to confufe. 
Much was I maz’d to fee this monfter kind. 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenfer. 

Ma'zy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed ; confufed. 

The Lapithse to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the fteed to bound. 

To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dryden. 

Ma'zer. n.f [maefer, Dutch, a knot of maple.] A maple 
cup. 

Then, lo ! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A mazer y wrought of the maple ware, 

Wherein is enchafed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. Spenfer’s Pafl. 
Virgil obferves, like Theocritus, a juft decorum, both of 
the fubjedt and the perfons, as particularly in the third pafto- 
ral, where one of his fliepherds deferibes a bowl, or mazer, 
curioufly carved. Dryden’s Virgil. 

M. D. Medicines dofior, dodfor of phyfick. 

Me, 

1. The oblique cafe of /. 

Me , only me, the hand of fortune bore, 

Unbleft to tread an interdidled fhorc. Pope’s Qdyffey. 

For me the fates feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe. Pope. 

2. Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous expletive. 

He thrufts me himfelf into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke’s table. ShakeJ'peare. 
He prefently, as greatnefs knows itfelf. 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. Shakefp. 
I, having been acquainted with the fmell before, knew it 
Was Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
I followed me clofe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought, feven of the eleven I paid. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically for /; as, methinks. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love. 

Than my unpleas’d eye fee your courtefy. Shakefpeare. 
Me'acock. n.f [mes coq. Skinner.] An uxorious or effemi¬ 
nate man. 

Me'acock. adj. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 

’Tis a world to fee, 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft threw. Shakefp. 
Mead. n.f. [mae&o, Saxon; meethe, Dutch; meth, German; 
hydromeli, Lat.] A kind of drink made of water and honey. 

Though not fo folutive a drink as mead, yet it will be more 
grateful to the ftomach. Bacon. 

He ftieers his over-burden’d {beep ; 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares. 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 

Mead. \ n 'f [masbc, Sax.] Ground fomewhat watery, not 
Me adow. S plowed, but covered with grafs and flowers. 
Where al thing in common do reft, 

Corne feeld with the pafture and mead. 

Yet what doth it ftand you in Head l Tujfer’s Hifl. 

A band felect from forage drives J 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

Prom a fat meadow ground. Milton’s Par. Lcfl l x 

t ^ r ’ trUe ’ the fame hand which/breads* 

Like glorious colours, through the fiow’ry meads. 

When lavifh nature with her beft attire 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Zp a fL r 

Yet ere to-morrow’s fun fhall {hew his head, C 

1 he dewy paths of meadows we will tread* l 

1* or crowns and chaplets to adorn thv bed r> j v 
Meadow-saffron, n r ° " . Dr y den - J 


eadow-saffron. n.f [ colchicum, Lat.l A olant 
1 he mcadow-faffrm hath a flower confiding r ’ , r 

&V . e 9 r °™ TaTttbT 

dually wdened m t 0 flx (egmems . it has , »«“ 

Mpa Y ’ GOVCred Wlth a membranous (kin. 
Meadow-swe**. n.f [ulmcric, Lat.] A pl ; 


--- gra- 

has likewife a foiid, bul- 

Miller. 
ant. 



P 

out 

fruit compofed of many —--; - 

therd into an head, each of which generally contains one 


feed. 


Miller. 
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Me'ager. adj. [maigre, French; macer, Latin.] 

1. Lean; wanting flefli; ftarven. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hubberd. 

Now will .the canker forrow eat my bud. 

And chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoft, __ 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. Shakefp. King John. 

Meager were his looks, 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. Shakefpeare. 

Whatfoever their neighbour gets, they lofe, and the 
very bread that one eats makes t’other meager. UEJlrange. 

The reeking entrails 

He to his meagre maftiffs made a prey. Dryden » 

Fierce famine with her meagre face* 

And fevers of the fiery race. 

In 1 warms th’ offending wretch furround* 

All brooding on the blafted ground : 

And limping death, lafh’d on by fate. 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. Drydcitt 

2 . Poor; hungry. 

Canaan’s happy land, when worn with toil, 

Requir’d a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. Dryden. 

To Me'ager. v. a. [from the noun.] To make lean. 

It cannot be, that I fhould be fo fhamefully betfayed, and 
as a man meagered with long watching and painful labour, 
laid himfelf down to fleep. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Me'agerness. n.f [from meager.] 

1. Leannefs ; want of flefh. 

2. Scantnefs; barenefs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of the meager * 
nefs of his fervice in the wars by adfs of peace, called a par¬ 
liament. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Meak. n.f A hook with a long handle. 

A meake for the peafe, and to fwing up the brake. Tuff. 

Meal. n. f [male, Saxon, repaft or portion.] 

1. The a£t of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz faid unto her at meal time, Come cat, and dip thv 
mor fel. _ Ruth ii. 14. 

The quantity of aliment neceffary to keep the animal in a 
due ftate of vigour, ought t© be divided into meals at proper 
intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A repaft. 

What ftrange fifli 

Hath made his meal on thee ? Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and fteel, they 
will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shakefp. Henry V. 

They^made m’ a mifer’s feaft of happinefs. 

And cou’d not furnilh out another meal. Drvden. 

3. A part; a fragment. 

T. hat yearly rent is ftill paid into the hanaper, even as the 
former cafualty itfelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, brouo-ht 
in, and anfwered there. Bacon 

4. [Maelepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch; mahlen , to grind, Ger¬ 
man.] The flower or edible part of corn. 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine W, but muft have a mixture of padar 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wotton 

An old weazel conveys himfelf into a W-tub for the 
mice to come to her, fince Ihe could not go to them. 

To Meal. [wAr French.] To (priidff toTinglf"' 
, . Were he meal’d & 

With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 

•»*_/*_ - _ Shakefpeare’s Meaf. for Meafurr 

ME'al Tafl'jrom’mLlf ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

having the qua - 

c-ZnXtr 8 ° f PliWS difr ° lved in Wf too vif- 

2. Befprinkled, as with meal. Mutbnot on Aliments. 

With four wings, as all farinaceous and mealv-win o-pd ^ • 
mals, as butterflies and moths. Brown’s vl/ 5 ^ ani " 

Like a gay infea, in his futnmefCe ^ 

ed from mild-mouthed or mclloL-mjthL ^ bu t n ? ^ ^° rru P t - 
fore mouths of animals that u ° Ut P erha P s fr °ni the 

minute their m ft t w V J ^ mMe t0 com ' 

unable to fpefk freety mCa! - ;i S ° ft mouthed X 

plain' W3S 2 f0 °‘ W bC mettl r’nmthed where nature fpeaks fo 

Mealymo'uthednesj. n. r Tfrom J' a- 
r<efs; reftraint of fpeech. X • ™ the adjedltvc.J Lalhlul- 

M e A Nr 















































































































































































































































































































































M E A 


Mkan'. adj. [mcene, Saxon.] 

1. Wanting dignity; of low rank or birth. 

but T r a 

phi]us; fo mean, as That he was but the fon’ IfT 
and by that means, wit],out other defert, became known of 

This faireft maid of fairer mind ; *** k “* 

By fortune in nature born a queen. Sidney. 

And find n h° ea r keep wain the mean-born man, 

TWh nar r 0U J m 3 royal heart> Shakefp. Henry VI. 
i rue hope 1S fw.ft, and flies with fwaliow wings; 

2 Low minder r° dS ’ and ma>Ur creatures > kin g s ° Shak. 

2 . kow-mmded; bale; ungenerous; fpiritlefs. 

l he lhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor. 

More than I know the found of Marcius’ tornme 
from every meaner man. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

^an you imagine I fo mean could prove, 

\v/ 7 a my llfe Ch / n § in S of m y love ? Dryden 

- Stas ;—-'- ‘owks 

Contemptible; defpicable. * 

The Roman legions, and great Casfar found 

Uur fathers no mean foes. pi 

I have facrificed much of my own felf-love, in preventing 

wh' K / th ‘ ngS fron > ^ing the light, but many 

which I thought tolerable. ° ’ p~“J 

4- Low in the degree of any property; low in worth ; low in 
power. 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree of good- 
nefs, that many are only not difproved nor difallowed of God 
for them. n , , 

'-pt i j t , , , rLooker, b. n. 

1 he lands be not holden of her majefty in chief, but by a 
mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s fervice at the moft. 

r> r • . ,, Bacon''s Office of Alienation. 

Uy this extortion he fuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty 
eltate, mfomuch that his ancient inheritance beino- not ^one 
thoufand marks yearly, he became able to difpend & ten thou- 
fand pounds. Davies on /r , W 

I o peaceful Rome new laws ordain ; 

Call’d from his mean abode a feeptre to fuftain. Dryden, 
[Moyen, French.] Middle ; moderate ; without excefs. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft- 
graced men that ever I faw, being of middle age and a mean 
llature. Sidney , b. ii. 

Now read with them thofe organick arts which enable 
men to difeourfe and write, and according to the fitteftftyle 
of lofty, mean , or lowly. Milton on Education. 

6. Intervening; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. i Kings xviii. 45. 

There is French wheat, which is bearded, and requireth 
the beft foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable plenty; 
2nd not wheat, fo termed becaufe it is unbearded, is content¬ 
ed with a meaner earth, and contenting with a fuitable gain. 

Carew on Cornwall. 


Spenftr, 


M E A 

-n • “ e tempering goodly well 

Their contrary Jiflikes with loved means 
Did place them all in order, and compel! 

1 ° kc fP themfelves within their fundry reigns 
Together ltnk'd with adamantine chains. g ’ 
i 11 devife a mean to draw the Moor 

Sri <**—* t«««, 

j>lt° ptace p' iH P Icare me fo > no mean of dfltu“ 

As hete by Ciefar and by you cut off. A. . 

Nature is made better by no mean Shakt If'-ar,. 

But nature makes that mean ; fo over’ that art 
hich, you fay, adds to nature, is an art 
1 nat nature makes* 0 l, n r ,~ 

J our ^ oc ° trin e Rads them to look on this^nd as'effc - t 

5. It is often ufed in the plufYnd 
matically with an adje&ive fingular. ^ §‘ arn - 

The more bafe art thou, 

I o make fuch means for her as thou haft done. 

And leave her on fuch flight conditions 1 r 

. By this means he had them the more at vjt/l™' 

“Ic'a^f h r ffed I* ^ '° n S march - St i if 

Becaufe he wanted means to perform any great aft oil he 
made to return the fooner. ^ 

. btrong was their plot, 

1 heir parties great, means good, the feafon fit, 

I heir pradlice clofe, their faith fufpefted not. Darnel 
By this means not only many helplels perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation will be bred up not perverted bv 
any other hopes. r o. 7 , d - v 

Who is there that hath the leifure and means to colle^Tall 
the proofs concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as 
fafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view Lode 
A good character, when eftablifhed, fhould not be refted in 
as an end. but only employed as a means of doing ftill farther 

g °j * , . Atierbury's Sermons. 

It renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to God by re¬ 
ligious duties, and, by that means, Securing the continuance 
of h!S goodnefs. Atterbury's Sermons, 

o. By all Means. Without doubt; without hefitation• with¬ 
out fail. 

7. By no Means. Not in any degree ; not at all. 

The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo <r 0 od as 

B 'if OU the ,.f ther ; , , Add ‘fa °on Italy. 

8. Means are likewife ufed for revenue ; fortune; probably from 

defmenes. J 

Your means are very flender, and your wafte is great. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Ruft fword ; cool blufhes ; and, parolles, live 
Safeft in fhame ! being fool’d, by fool’ry thrive ; 


Mean, n.f [moyen, French.] 

1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 

Oft ’tis feen. 

Our mean fecurities, and our mere defers 
Prove our commodities. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Temperance with golden fquare, 

Betwixt them both can meafure out a mean. Shakefp. 

There is a mean iri all things, and a certain meafure 
wherein the good and the beautiful confift, and out of which 
they never can depart. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poefie. Ro/'common. 

Againft her then her forces prudence joins. 

And to the golden mean herfelf confines. Denham. 

2 . Meafure ; regulation. 

The rolling fea refounding foft. 

In his big bafe them fitly anfwered. 

And on the rock, the waves breaking aIoft 5 
A folemn mean unto them meafured. Fairy ^iieen. 

Interval; interim ; mean time. 

But fith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh rather than of crime hath been, 

Referve her caufe to her eternal doom. 

And in the mean vouchfafe her honourable tomb. 

Fairy Fhccen. 

Inftrument; meafure; that which is ufed in order to any 
d. 

Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make known 
the valiant mean of her fafety. Sidney , b. i. 

As long as that which Chriftians did was good, and no 
way fubje<9 to juft reproof, their virtuous converfation was a 
mean to work the Heathens converfion unto Chrift. Hooker. 

It is no excufe uiito him who, being drunk, comrmtteth 
inceft, and alledgeth that his wits were not his own ; in as 
much as himfelf might have chofen whether his wits fnould 
bv that mean have been taken from him. Hooker, b. u 


Shakefp . 


Henry IV. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Uons 


Cato. 


There’s place and means for every man alive. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 

Give you advancement. Shakefpeare's , 

Effex did not build or adorn any houfe ; the queen per 
chance fpending his time, and himfelf his means. JVotton. 
9. Mean-time. ) In the intervening time: fometimes an 
Mean-while. } adverbial mode of fpeech. 

Mean-while 

The world fhall burn, and from her alhes fpring 
New heav’11 and earth. Milton's Par. Lof , b. in. 

Mean-time the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light- 
And on the fhaded ocean rufh’d the night. 

Mean-time her warlike brother on the feas, 

His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays. 

Mean time , in fliades of night AEneas lies; 

Care feiz’d his foul, and fleep forfook his eyes. 
Mean-while I’ll draw up my Numidian troops 

And, as I fee occafion, favour thee. Adclifo... -. 

The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 
againft the Goths ; mean-time the Britons, left to fliift for 
themfelves, and daily harraffed by cruel inroads from the 
Pifts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 

Swift. 

To Mean. v. n. [;mecncn , Dutch.] To have in the mind; to 
intend; to purpofe. 

When, your children fhall fay. What mean you by this fer¬ 
vice ? ye fhall fay. It is the paffover. Exod. xii. 26. 

Thefe delights if thou canft give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to Jive. Milton. 

To Mean. v. a. 

To purpofe ; to intend ; to defign. 

Ye thought evil againft me; but God meant it unto gcocl, 
to fave much people alive. f Gen.l. 20. 

And life more perfect have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 

I practis’d it to make you tafte your cheer 
With double pleafure, firft prepar’d by fear: 

So loyal fubjecls often feize their prince, 

Yet mean his facred pcifon hot the leaft offence. Dryden. 

7 2. lo 


1. 


Milton. 
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as 

Mea' 
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2. To intend ; to hint covertly; to underftand. 

I more eafily forfake an argument on which I could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of friends. 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, 
5 elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. Locke. 

^ea'nder. n.f [Meander is a river in Phrygia remarkable 
for its winding courfe.] Maze ; labyrinth; flexuous paffage; 
ferpentine winding; winding courfe. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diffe&ions, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
and integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

’Tis well, that while mankind 
Through fate’s perverfe meander errs. 

He can imagin’d pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. Prior. 

While ling’ring rivers in meanders glide. 

They fcatter verdant life on either fide; 

The vallies fmile, arid with their flow’ry face, 

And wealthy births confefs the floods embrace. Bla&kmore. 
Law is a bottomlefs pit: John Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his fuit would not laft above a year; yet ten 
long years did Hocus fteer his caufe through all the meanders 
of the law, and all the courts. Arbuthnct. 

Mea'ndrous. adj. [from meander.] Winding; flexuous. 
Me'aning. n.f [from mean.] 

1. Purpofe; intention. 

I am no honeft man, if there be any good meaning toward 
you. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2 . Habitual intention. 

Some whofe meaning hath at firft been fair. 

Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by defpair. Rofcojnmon. 

3. The fenfe; the thing underftood. 

The meaning , not the name, I call: for thou. 

Not of the Mufes nine. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vii. 

Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay. 

And thofe explain’d the meaning quite away. Pope. 

No word more frequently in the mouths of men than con- 
Rience; and tho meaning of it is, in fome meafure, under¬ 
ftood : however, it is a word extremely abufed by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never in- 
tended. Stw/tV Mifcd. 

Me anly. adv. [from mean.] 

1. Moderately; not in a great degree. 

t ^ r *4^ tC ^fr 5 °^^ t - John’s College, a man meanly 

learned himfelf, but not meanly affe&ioned to fet forward 
learning in others # Afcham's Schoolma/ler. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cultiva- 
„ P*! ntin S eminently flouriftied. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Without dignity; poorly. J J J 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heav’n-born child, 

^meanly, wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton 

The Perfian ftate will not endure a king 
So meanly born. & r\ » , c . 

3 * Without greatnefs of mind ; ungeneroufly. ^ ^ } \ 

Would you meanly thus rely 

On power, you know I muft obev. P™ 

4. Without refpeeft. 7 ^ 7lor ' 

kmdred, and our very names, feem to have fome- 

” them ; We Can,10t bear t0 think 

Me'anness. n.f. [from mean. ] [ L ° glcL 

1. Want of excellence. 

J he ”' nifte „ r ’ s 8 reatncfs or meamefs of knowledge to do 
other things, ftandeth in this place as'a ftraZf' Jh who™ 
ciir form ° f common prayer hath nothing to do.’ ^fohl 

malfti; gUrC 15 ° f 2 late date bp the —fe of the work" 

2. Want of dignity; low rank ; poverty. ^ 

Wo other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 

tlv ?neanne f s larger hopes imparts. Waller 

fcorn Yt^’ - ^ mtmn t Is ° f Cond ' tio "> oxpofe the wiK 
icorn, it being natural for men to nlaee thn\ r f 

upon things g?eat than good P ^ 

3 - Lownefs of mind. ^ S ut? s Se rmons. 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to • , 

3 CCrtam •***# - well a. lownefs of YonditionY 

4 - Sordidnefs; niggardlinefs Ssuth's Strmrns. 

Meant perf. and part. paff. of to mean. 

If frLdfl” 3 If th u y c] ! armin g felf be meant ; 

If fnendflnp be thy v.rgin vows extent • 

„ 1 , Jct me >n Aminta’s praifes join ; 

Mp . ,‘y S “7 = fteem kc > my paflion thine n • 

Of t tP robabl y a corruption: of meathre. Pn ° r - 

ME'ASLFf 13 f- Ve hundred - ' 3S ’ 3 T-r 

^rbiUi, Latin.] Am f- 

the cYmLYYmfficrld r bea i r°ri 1 - n 1 feVer ’ ^ kn ° Wn in 


of fuch malignant and peftilential fevers, to which compara¬ 
tively this is fo in a much inferior degree. Sydney, 

My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, againft thofe meafles , 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. ' Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
rife and mortal, as likewife the meafles . Arbuthnot. 


were 


2. A difeafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 

11 it cinrl rtrnrlnimf'H flip virfiiPR nf it t nnfhincr pvpt fhrivpd 



the meafles, and the Iheep 
3. A difeafe of trees. 

Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meafles , by being 
fcorched with the fun. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

Me'asled. adj. [from meafles.] Infecled with the meafles. 
Thou vermin wretched. 

As e’er in meafled pork was hatched ; 

Thou tail of worfhip, that doft grow 
On rump of juftice as of cow. Hudibras , p. u 

Me'asly. adj. [from oneafles.] Scabbed with the meafles. 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her againft the flump, 

And diimally was heard to whine. 

Ail as Ihe ferubb’d her meafly rump. Swift. 

Me'asurable. adj. 

1. Such as may be meafured; fuch as may admit of computa¬ 
tion. 

God’s eternal duration is permanent and indivifible, not 
meafarable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num¬ 
ber of fucceflive moments. Bentley's Sermons . 

2. Moderate; in fmall quantity. 

Me'asurableness, n.f [from meafurahle.] Quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be meafured. 

Measurably, adv. {from meafurahle.] Moderately. 

Wine meafurably drunk, and in feafon, bringeth gladnefs 
of the heart. EccluC* xxxi 2.8 

ME'ASURE. n.f [mefure, French; menfura , Latin.] 

1. That by which any thing is meafured. 

A taylor’s news. 

Who ftood with fhears and meafure in his hand. 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 
Had falfely thruft upon contrary feet, 

Told of many a thoufand. Shakefp. King John. 

A concave meajure, of known and denominated capacitv 
ferves to meafure the capacioufnefs of any other veffel. Holder. 

Ail magnitudes are capable of being meafured ; but it is 
the application of one to another which makes acftual mea- 

TV/r r r 1 r r Holder on Time. 

en Mofes fpeaks of meafires, for example, of an ephah, 

f-lf P w fu A-n Y ey knC 'T What mca f ure he mean t: that he him. 
klf was filled in weights and meafures, arithmetick and eeo- 

the te IS no realon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

■ he rule by which any thing is adjufted or proportioned. 

Lrod s goodnefs is the meafure of his providence. More 

,h° m ‘ hat j. ud S e h y firft fight and ralh mea- 

J^es, to be thought fond or infolent. Glanville’s Sect, 

3. Proportion; quantity fettled. ‘ 

Mefure is that which perfefleth all things, becaufe everv 
hing is for fome end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto; and to pro¬ 
portion as well exceffes as defects are oppofite. £ 

L ter " ot ln ?> the particulars of the law of nature, or its 
meafures of pumlhment; yet it is certain there is fuch a law! 

4. A Hated quantity: as, a meafure of wine. L ° d ‘\ 

TheYabk m m ' rth ’ 8n0n WC il drink a mea f ure 
5- Sufficient quantity. Shakefpeare’s Machtth. 

-r n • , , BP never paufe a?ain. 

Till either death hath clos’d thefe eyes of mine 
, . B )r ffttnne given me meafure of revenue lh„l & 

6. Allotment; portion allotted. S Shahfpeare. 

-I- _ . , < f° od Kent ’ how Hi ail I live aud work 
To match thy goodnels? life W U1 be too ihort 
And ev’ry mea/ure fail me m ,7 ... 

ught not furpaffing human meafure f av n/rn 

Our religion fets before us nnt- , Milton. 

ftoick, who had, by obftinate imr * . exa ^P^ e of a ftupid 
againft all pain beyond the confmon 1hardened himfelf 

but an example of a man like ourfelves™^/ if , hu c manit >’’ 

7. Degree. “cives. Hllotfon’s Sermons. 

old I worid! aiddOWn ’ in fome »;/ r , the defeription of the 

There is a great meafure ofdir * P e f"’P ti ™ of the World. 

formance of clifeffion, (To that^ou nei!h° be “ fed in theper ’ 

q ¥ neither omit it when your 

own 
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®wn heait may tell you that there is fomething amifs, nor 
OKr.fcrupulouily purfue it when you are not confcious to 
yourfeJf of notable failings. Taylor 1 s Guide to a Penitent. 

. j be lams were but preparatory in fome meature, and the 
violence and confummation of the deluge depended upon the 
disruption of the great abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8. Proportionate time j mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecret pains. 

And thy fond heart beats meafure to thy {trains. 

9. Motion harmonically regulated. 

My legs can keep no meafure in delight, 

When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief: 

*1 herefore no dancing, girl, (ome other fport. 

As when the liars in their sethereal race, 

At length have roll’d around the liquid fpace. 

From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance, 

And move in mcafures of their former dance. Dryden. 

10. A {lately dance. This fenfe is, I believe, obfolete. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 

meafure and a cinque pace; the firft fuit is hot and hafty,1ike 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical; the wedding mannerly, 
modeft as a meafure , full of {fate and anchentry. Shakefpeare. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our ftern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful mcafures. Shakefpeare . 

11. Moderation; not excefs. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy edtafy ; 

In meafure rein thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 

I feel too much thy blefiing, make it lefs. 

For fear I furfeit. " Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth without 
meafure. Jf a . vi. 14. 

12. Limit; boundary. In the fame fenfe is 

M erpov 

TpstV Itiuv $ty.c/Tx<; rpidhas < 5 uo, pirpov iSwu'j 

'Hft/lspns Biolvs [/.clvUss ocl&ipioi. 

'Apxvpcu Tsrotcrtv. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the jneafure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Pfal, 

13. Any thing adj ufted. 

He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuf- 
toms, and meafures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 

Taylor 1 s holy living. 

Chrill reveals to us the meafures according to which God 
will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 

J4. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

I addrefled them to a lady, and affected the foftnefs of ex- 
preflion, and the fmoothnefs of meafure , rather than the 
height of thought. Dryden. 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick meafure, 
fhould be the fmootheft imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune; proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies. 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet. 

And to the meafures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-fhifting feet. Spenfer. 

16. Mean of aClion; mean to an end. 

His majefty found what wrong meafures he had taken in 

the conferring that trull, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 

If. To have hard meafure ; to be hardly dealt by. 

To Me'asure. v. a. [ mefurer , French ; menfuro , Latin.J 

1. To compute the quantity of any thing by fome fettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after the vi&ory 
of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he meafured 
his own Ihadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his vidory. bacon's Apophth. 

2 . To pafs through ; to judge of extent by marching over. 

A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble Heps. 

I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate ; and therefore halle away, 

For we muft jneafure twenty miles to-day. 

The veflel ploughs the fea. 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. 

3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatnefs. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite 
Thy pow’r ! What thought can meafure thee, or tongue. 

Relate thee ? Mlm ’ s Par ‘ Lo ^ L v "' 

4.. To ad juft; to proportion. . _ . 

To fecure a contented fpirit, meafure your defires bv your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your defires. ay or - 

Silver is the inftrument as well as meafure of commerce; 
and ’tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity in 
exchange that he jneafures the value of the commodity e 

fells. . L 

e. To mark out in ftated quantities. 

What thou feeft is that portion of eternity which is called 
time meafured out by the fun, and reaching from the begin- i-ater pn 

ning o^the world tofts confummation. Addifon's Speflat.r. mechanically. 

6 . To allot or diftributc by meafure. 


M E C 

^Wkh wlut meafure you mete, it Hull be meafured to you 

aip [ from »«/-,] Immenfe^te 2 : 


He Ihut up the meafurclefs content. ShM 

Measurement, n.f [from meafure.} Menfuration ■£ 
meafuring. 1 4C 

Me' ASU r er . „.f [from meafure.} One that meafures 
Me asuring. ad]. [from meafure.] It is applied to a call 

fun b n e o- dlftlI1SUlfhCd 111 US knSth fr ° m another but by 


'care. 
aft of 


not 

mea- 


Waller. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


When lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft out-o;o 
So far, but that the beft are meas’ring calls. 

Their emulation and their paftime lafts 
Meat, n.f [met, French.] 

1. Flelh to be eaten. 

To his father he fent ten {he affes laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen . xlv. 2? 

Carnivorae, and birds of prey, are no good meat l but the 
reafon is, rather the cholerick nature of thofe birds than their 
.eeding upon flelh ; for pewets and ducks feed upon fleffi and 
yet are good meat. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 8co 

There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vedligal macelli 
a tax upon mtf. 

2. hood in general. 

Never words were mufick to thine ear. 

And never meat fweet-favour’d in thy tafte, 

Unlefs I fpake or carv’d. Shakefp. Gomedy of Errours 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats ; but God {hall 
deftroy both. 1 Cor. vi. ,v 

Me'ated. adj. [from meat.] Fed; foddered. 

Strong oxen and horfes, wel {hod and wel clad, 

Wei meated and ufed. Tuffer's Hujh. 

Meathe. n.f [medd, Wellh, unde mede, meddwi ebriug 
fum.] Drink. 

For drink the grape 

She crulhes, inoffenftve muft, and meathes 

From many a berry. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v. 

Me'azling. part, generally called mizzling. See Mizzle. 
The air feels more moift when the water is in fmall than 
in great drops; in meazling and foaking rain, than in great 
Ihowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mecha'nical. lad), [mechanicus, Lat. mechanise, French; 

Mecha'nick. 5 from 

1. Mean; fervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not walk upon 
a labouring day, without the fign of your profefiion ? Shak. 

Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue ; I will flare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakefp . 

Mechanick Haves, 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 

Defcend to a mechanick dialedl. Rofcommon, 

2 . Conftrufled by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a feeming demon- 
ftration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden, 

The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hypothefes, and to deduce caufes 
from effects till we come to the very iirft caufe, which cer¬ 
tainly is not mechanical ; and not only to unfold the mecha- 
nifm of the world, but chiefly to refolve thefe, and fuch like 
queftions. Newtons Opticks, 

3. Skilled in mechanicks. 

Mecha'nick. n.f. A manufacturer; a low workman. 

Do not bid me 

Difmifs my foldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s mechanicks. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who poflibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at 
the ufeful philofophy of the fpade or the anvil. South. 

Meci-ia'nicks. n.f [mechanica, Latin.] 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geometry of mo¬ 
tion, a mathematical fcience, which {hews the effects of 
powers, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en¬ 
gines, and demonftrates the laws of motion. /&rra. 

The rudiments of geography, with fomething of. mteba- 
nicks , may be eafily conveyed into the minds of acute young 
p er fons. Watts's Improvement of the Almd. 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks , and inven¬ 
tor of a veflel which imitated thunder. 

Mecha'nically. adv. [from mechanick.'] According to 

laws of mechanifm. . . 1 * 1(r 

They fuppofe even the common animals that are in 

to have been formed jnechanically among the reft. W 

Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explaining all Ung 
chamally, and refer other caufes to metaphyficks. Newton. 

Mechanicalness, 



convert it into animal fub- 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

motion; fo 
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Mechanicalness, n.f [from mechanick.] 

1. Agreeablenefs to the laws of mechanifm. 

Me«Tni'«an. n.f. [mechanic, French.] A man profef- 

™ r A.i/itMner the conftruiftion of machines. 

fin |ome werelgured like male, others like female femws, 
as mechanicians fpeak. 

Mecha'nism. n.f jnechamfme, French.] 

_ ArR-mn according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has palled through the jungs, nature con¬ 
tinues her ufual mechanifm , to 

^He acknowledges nothing befides matter and 
that all muft be performed either by mechanifm or accident, 
either of which is wholly unaccountable. _ Bentley. 

2. Conftrudion of parts depending on each other in any com¬ 
plicated fabrick. 

Mecho'acan. n. f . . . 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and of the thicknefs of a man’s wrift, ufually divided into 
two branches at the bottom : what we fee of it is commonly 
cut tranfverfely into flices for the conveniency of drying it: 
its firft introdu&ion into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago : it is brought from the province of Me¬ 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name : the 
plant which affords it is-a fpecies of bindweed, and its ftalks, 
which are angular, and full of a reflnous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which Hands near them : the root in pow¬ 
der is a gentle and mild purgative. Bill's Mat. Med. 

Meco'nium. n.f [,w , r , xuviov .] 

1. Expreffed juice of poppy. 

2. The firft excrement of children. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or fort of dark-colour¬ 
ed excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Me'dal. n.f. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum, Lat.] 

j. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money : when an 
a<ftion deferved to be recorded on a coin, it was ftampt, and 
iffued out of the mint. Addifon's Guard. N°. 96. 

2. A piece ftamped in honour of fome remarkable performance. 

Meda'llick. n.f. [from medal.] Pertaining to medals; 

You will never, with all your medaHick eloquence, perfuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho’s than 
of Jacobus’s. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Meda'llion. n.f. [j medallion , Fr.] A large antique {lamp or 
medal. 

Medalions, in refpe£l of the other coins, were the fame as 
modern medals in refpecl of modern money. Addifon. 

^Meda'llist. n.f [; medaillijle , Fr.] A man {killed or curious 
in medais. 

In the language of a medallifl, you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treafure.of money, but of knowledge. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Me'ddle. v. n. [middelen, Dutch.] 

1. To have to do : in this fenfe it is always followed by with. 

It is reported that caflia, when gathered, is put into the 
{kins of beafts newly flayed, which breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow; but 
meddle not with the back, becaufe it is bitter. Bacon. 

With the power of it upon the fpirits of men we will only 
meddle. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 945. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the defign nor difpofltion. Dryden . 

2. To interpofe; to a£t in any thing. 

For my part, I’ll not meddle nor make any farther. Shak. 

In every turn of Hate, without meddling on either fide, he 
has always been favourable to merit. Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning 
the fucceflion of princes; but, by our author’s principles^ 
have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 

What haft thou to do to meddle with the affairs of my fa¬ 
mily ? to difpofe of my eftate, old boy ? Arbuthnot. 

J. 1 o interpofe or intervene importunely or oflicioufly. 

Why fhould’ft thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from ftrife : but everv 
fool will be meddling. p rov xx f 

This meddling prieft longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 

Let me {hake ofl th’ intrufive cares of day 

And lay the meddling fenfes ail afide. Thomfon's Winter 
V '“‘ Ummm ‘J kr ' Fr ’J To to mingle! 

A meddled ftate of the orders of the gofpel, and the cere¬ 
monies of popery, is not the beft way to baniftt popery. 

that had well ycon’d his lere, ’ 

' I hus medlti his talk with many a tcare. Stenfer 

M tWn D e s E in ^ [ f T ° nC Wh ° buCes We ‘f with 

tnings m which he has no concern. 

rfw’but — as br \ ng thee formation, as med- 

" 4 -w ° f them m S ood P art - Bacon 

1 hi, may be applied to thofe that affume to thenftelves 
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the merits of other mens fervices, meddlers , boafters, and 

impertinents. Ar^Tr 

Me'ddlesome. adj. Intermeddling: as, a meddlejome , bufy 

bodv Ainf. 

MED I A'STINE, n.f [French; mediaJHnum, Latin.] The 
fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inveft the infide of the 
breaft but may be the feat of this difeafe, the mediajhne as 
well as the pleura. # # Arbuthnot on Diet . 

To Mediate, v. n. [from jnedius, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe as an equal friend to both parties ; to a£l in¬ 
differently between contending parties; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we fhall find 
owing to fome mediating fchemes that offer to comprehend the 
different intcrefts of fin and religion. Rogers . 

2 . To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that be¬ 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. Digby. 

To Medi'ate. v. a. 

1. To form by mediation. 

The earl made many profeflions of his defire to interpofe, 
and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 

I poflefs chemifts and corpufcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am ?nediating between them. Boyle. 

2. To limit by fomething in the middle. 

They ftyled a double Hep, that is, the fpace from the 
elevation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, me¬ 
diated by a ftep of the other foot a pace equal to five feet. 

Holder on Time. 

Mediate, ad), [mediat, French; viedius, Latin.] 

1. Interpofed; intervening. 

Soon the mediate clouds fhall be difpell’d ; 

The fun fhall foon be face to face beheld. Prior * 

2 , Middle; between two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate ftate. 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. Prior. 

2. A6ling as a means. Unufual. 

The mod important care of a new and vigorpus king, was 
his marriage for mediate eftablifhment of the royal line. 

Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

Me'diatf.ly. adv. [from mediate.] By a fecondary caufe; in 
fuch a manner that fomething a£ts between the firft caufe and 
the laft efte£l. 

God worketh all things amongft us mediately by fecondary 
means; the which means of our fafety being {hippino- and 
fea-forces, are to be efteemed as his gifts, and then only 
available and beneficial when he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe 
them aright. ^ Raleigh's EJfays. 

Peftilent contagion is propagated immediately by converfing 
with infe&ed perlons, and jnediately by peftifent feminaries 
propagated through the air. Harvey on Coemptions. 

Mediation, n.f. [mediation, French, from medius, Lat.] 

1. Interpofition; intervention; agency between two parties, 
pradlifed by a common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Odlavia, to induce 

There mediation. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

Noble offices thou may’ll effedt 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren. Shakefpeare . 

1 he king iought unto them to compofe thofe troubles ber- 
tween him and his fubjecls ; they accordingly interpofed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner. Bacon 

2. Agency ; an intervenient power. 

The paffions have their refidence in the fenfitive appetite * 
for inafmuch as man is a compound of flelh as well as fpirit’ 
the foul, during its abode in the body, does all things by the 
medmuony thefe paffions. Smf % J 

It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter 

rate'unc ^ ™ d ' at,on of e immaterial being, ihouid ope! 
rate upon other matter without mutual contafl. Bentley 

3. Interceffion ; entreaty for another. 1 

MEDIATOR, n.f. [mediateur, French.] 

1. Une that intervenes between two parties. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all mens con- 

foemanrfth 1 m - atterS t0 y ourfelf ’ as a mediator between 
them and their fovere.gn. Bacon’s Advice to Filled 

2 . An interceflor; an entreater for another; one who ufes his 
influence in favour of another. 

It is againft the fenfe of the law, to makp A,; nfe „ 
to be mediators between God and them 9 . 7 ;. an f els 

3 . One of the characters of our bleffed Saviour 

Man s friend, his mediator, his defign’d, 

rsoth ranlom and redeemer voluntary. 

MEWT°oRy AL ' Editor" 1 mdiater ^ Belonging to a me! 

di D aton T ° RSHIP - ^ The office ofaT: 

Msdia'trix. n.f. [medius, Lat.] A female mediator. Ainf 
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Me'dic n.f' {nudica, Latin.] A plant, 
of ™ 

areTdgedSjXjed^lr 65 “* 2ram ’ S hon 1 ’ in j$‘ ch 

Me'dical. adj. [median Lit 1 Pi,„r i , . Miller. 

of healing ; medicinal J yr ‘ Ca ' ; relatin S to *« <* 

Me'dicaitv rr .. . , Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

That which [{mn \ m f d ' caL l Phyfically; medicinally, 
vanced the ^ ‘a* “nfideration, and medically ad- 

M?wcame«t ’ doanne ° f Hi PPo™e s . Browne. 

Any thinev nfr'd”’^ [™ edlcament > Fr. medicamentum, Latin.] 
Any thmg ufed m healing j generally topical applications. J 

nrehfS- 0nitl0nS ’j fraternaI ° r P aternaI > then more publick re- 
prehenfions; and, upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of thefe milder 
medicaments, the ufe of that ftronger phyfick, the cenfures. 

a i , , , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

A r fi wound was cured by fealding medicaments, after it 
was putnfied; and the violent fwelling and bruife of another 
was taken away by fealding it with milk. Temple's Mifcel 
Med CAME NTAL. ad], [medteamentfux, Fr. from medicament.! 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical. J 

1 ^ner’of [ fl0 ® rnedicamental.-] After the man- 

rS[ ^l cine 5 Wlth the P ow er of medicine. 

I he fubftance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleft ac¬ 
tion of natural heat; and that not onlv alimentally in a fub- 
itantial mutation, but alfo medicamentally in any corporeal 
converfion. 2 W, Vulgar Errours, , ii. 

To Medicate, v. a. [medico, Lat.] To tindure or impreg¬ 
nate with any thing medicinal. ° 

The fumes, fteams, and flenches of London, do fo medi- 
^ and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable 
of little more. Graunfs Bilk of Mortality. 

lo thls ma y be ascribed the great efle&s of medicated wa- 
ter f,‘ , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

bhe fecured the whitenefs of my hand by medicated gloves. 

■%/r , „ , Rambler. 

Medica'tion. n.f. [from medicate.] 

1. The a< 5 l of tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingre¬ 
dients. ° 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of the medi¬ 
cine may have more force than the reft, becaufe the medica¬ 
tion is oft renewed. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

2. The ufe of phyfick. J 

He advifeth to obferve the times of the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, and to declare medication ten days before and after. 

Brown's V'ilgar■ Errours , b. iv. 
Medi'cinable. adj. [tnedicinalis, Lat.J Having the power of 
phyfick. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable ufe. Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ferpentine ftonc, which gives 
any wine infufed therein for four and twenty hours the tafte 
and operation of the Spaw Water, and is very medicinable for 
the cure of the fpleen. Wotton. 

The jaw-bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are medicinable. 

Walton's Angler. 

Medici'nal. adj. [ medicinalis , Latin : this word is now com¬ 
monly pronounced medicinal , with the accent on the fecond 
fyllable; but more properly, and more agreeably to the beft 
authorities, medicinal.] 

I. Having the power of healing; having phyfical virtue. 

Come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honeft as either; to purge him of that humour 
That preffes him from fleep. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly ftings. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts; 

Exafperate, exulcerate and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor medicinal liquor can afluage. Milton's Agonijles. 

The fecond caufes took the fwift command, 

The medicinal head, the ready hand ; 

All but eternal doom was conquer’d by their art. Dry den. 

2. Belonging to phyfick. 

Learn’d he was in mcd'cinal lore. 

For by his fide a pouch he wore. 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder. 

That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. Butler . 

Such are called medicinal-days by fome writers, wherein no 
crifis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the ufe of medi¬ 
cines : but it is inoft properly ufed for thofe days wherein 
purging, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently com¬ 
plied with. Quincy. 

Medicinal-hours are thofe wherein it is fuppofed that medi¬ 
cines may be taken, commonly reckoned in the morning faft- 
ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din¬ 
ner, and going to bed ; but times are to be governed by the 
fvmptoms and aggravation of the diftemper. Quincy. 

Medicinally, adv. [from medicinal.] Phyfically. 

The witneffes that leech-like liv’d on blood. 

Sucking for them were med'cinally good. Dryden. 

JVIVdicine. n.f. [medicine, Fr. medicina, Latin. It is gene- 


MED 

rally pronounced as if only of two fvl'-SIr. .. • 

lick; any remedy adminiftered by a phvfiSn %' 

O, my dear father! reftauration, hane 

Thy medicine on my lips j and I et this kit 

Repair thofe violent harms. °Ll.r. tr 

Lets make us medicines of our great revent^ Ur ' 
To cure this deadly grief. & o ff ge > 

A merry heart doth good like a w; * faff* s Macbeth. 
fpiritdrieth the bones. 6 * mei ' c ' n ‘> but a broken 

t0 d ' e >. y et not death endure, ** 22 ’ 

To Mr tt he ***’ y et deflre the cure. n , 

Not all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
bhall ever tnetheme thee to that fweet fleep 
Which thou owedft yefterday. V n. . r 

MedFetv. n.f. [medieie, Fr. Ldietas, Lat.] uStg' 

participation of two extremes; half J ' Vllddle ft «e i 

They contained no fifty compofure, but were made „ c 

Sett ht;. the human 7-% 

Medio'critv. n.f. [mediocriti, French 72 ^ 1 ® I™?’ 

1. Small degree; middle rate; middle ftate. ’ ^ 

den of age feldom drive bufinefs home to the full „„ r ; A j 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. 

There appeared a hidden and marvellous converfion in the 
uke s cafe, from the moft exalted to the moll deprelfed ts 
if ft expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. Worn 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune" 
who manages h.s ftore with great parfimony; but who with 
ear of running into profufenefs, never arrives to the magnifi¬ 
cence of living. _ Dryden's State of Intmence 

getting and improving our knowledge in fubftances only 
by experience and h.ftory, is all that the weaknefs of o/r 

faculties in this ftate of mediocrity, while we are in this world 
can attain to* j 

2 . Moderation; temperance. Obfolete. ***' 

LelLappetitc, in the ufe of food, Ihould lead us beyond 
that which is meet we owe, in this cafe, obedience to that 
Jaw of reafon which teacheth mediocrity in meats 'and drinks. 

Txrv. . i Hooker , b. i. 

When they urge us to extreme oppofition againft the 

church of Rome, do they mean we fhould be drawn unto it 
only for a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker: 
Io Me'ditate. v. a. [mediter , French; meditor , Lat.J To 
plan; to fcheme; to contrive. 

Blefied is the man that doth meditate good things in wif- 
dom, and that reafoneth of holy things by his undemanding. 

Eccluf xiv. 20. 

borne affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 
not then think of war. King Charles , 

Like a lion that unheeded lay, % 

Diflenibling fleep, and watchful to betray, t 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden. ) 

Before the memory of the flood was loft, men meditated 
the fetting up a falfe religion at Babel, Forbes. 

2 . To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
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There fet a man of ripe and perfedTage, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Queen. 

To Me'ditate. v. n. To think; to mule; to contemplate; 
to dwell on with intenfe thought. It is .commonly ul’ed of 
pious contemplation. 

His delight is ip the law. of the Lord, and in his Jaw doth 
he meditate night apd day. Pfal. i. 2. 

I will pieditate alfo of all thy work, and' talk of all thy 
doings. Pffi- lxxvii..i2. 

Meditate till you make fome a& of piety upon the occafion 
of what you meditate ; either get fome new arguments againft 
a fin, or fome new encouragements to virtue. 1 Taylor. 

To worfhip God, to ftudy his will, to meditate upon him, 
and to love him ; all thefe being great pleafure and peace. 

Tillotfon's Sermons, 

Medita'tion. n.f. [meditation, Fr. meditatio, Latin.] 

1. Deep thought; clofe attention; contrivance; contemplation. 

I left the meditations wherein I was, and fpake to her :n 
anger. 2 Efd. x. 5. 

Some thought and meditation are neceflary ; and a man 
may poflibly be fo ftupid as not to have God in all his 
thoughts, or to fay in his heart, there is none. Bentley . 

2. Thought employed upon facred objedls. 

His name was heavenly contemplation; 

Of God and goodnefs was his meditation. Fairy Qu. b. n 
’Tis moft true, 

That mufing meditation moft affects 
The penfive fecrefy of defert cell. Milton, 

Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, , 

And ftudy how to die, not how to live. Granville, 

3. A feries of thoughts, occafioned by any object or occurrence. 

Me'ditative. adj. [from meditate.] 

1. Addicfted to meditation. 

2. Expreffingf intention or defign* 


Ain], 


Me'diterran. 
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Mediterranean. ? adj.[medius and terra ; mediterranee, Fr.] 
MediterraNeous. 3 

the north fide of the mediter- 


Mediterra 

1. Encircled with land. M . ■ 

In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the mediter- 
rane fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 

2. Inland; remote from the fea. 

It is found in mountains and mediterroneous parts ; and 10 
it is a fat and un&uous fublimation of the earth. Brown. 

We have taken a lefs height of the mountains than is re- 
quifite, if we refpect the mediterraneous mountains, or thofe 
that are at a great diftance from the fea. Burnet. 

Me'dipm. n.f. [medium, Latin.] 

1. Any thing intervening. 

Whether any other liquors, being made mediums , caufe a 
diverfity of found from water, it may be tried. Bacon. 

I muft bring together 

All thefe extremes; and muft remove all mediums , 

That each may be the other’s objetft. . Denham. 

feeing requires light and a free medium, and a right line to 
the objedh ; we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
lines. Holder . 

He, who looks upon the foul through its outward a&ions, 
often fees it through a deceitful medium , which is apt to dis¬ 
colour the objedl. Addifon's Speft. N°. 257. 

The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 
denfer than the medium which pervades their interftices. Newt. 

Againft filling the heavens with fluid mediums , unlefs they 
be exceeding rare, a great obje&ion arifes from the regular 
and very lafting motions of the planets and comets in all 
manner of courfes through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing ufed in ratiocination, in order to a conclufion ; 
the middle term in an argument, by which propofitions are 
conne&ed. 

This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which have 
been ufed. Dryden's 'Juvenal. 

We, whofe underftandings are ftiort, are forced to colledt 
one thing from another, and in that procefs we feek out pro¬ 
per mediums. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

3. The middle place or degree; the juft temperature between 
extremes. 

The juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and the 
abje&ion, the two extremes. L'EJlrange. 

Me'dlar. n.f [mefpilus, Latin.] 

1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and fhaped like 
thofe of the laurel, as in the manured forts; or laciniated, 
as in the wild forts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are 
not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moft part, five 
hard feeds in each. Miller 

2 . The fruit of that tree. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 

And that’s the right virtue of the medlar. Shakefpeare. 

Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 

And wifh his miftrefs were that kind of fruit, 

Which maids call medlars. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I was fain to forfwear it ; they would elfe have married me 

t0 *« r ° tten m f lar - Shakefpeare. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
with a bafket of fervices, medlars , and chefnuts. Peacham. 
No rotten medlars , whilft there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 

Men have gather’d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large medlars , imitating regal crowns. Philits 

To Medle. ") ^ . . r ' 

To Medly. )’ a ' To mingle. Spenfer. 

Me'dly. n.f [from meddle for mingle.] A mixture ; a mifcel- 
lany; a mingled mafs. It is commonly ufed with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

Some imagined that the powder in the armoiy had taken 
nre; others, that troops of horfemen approached : in which 
meddy of conceits they bare down one upon another, and 
joitled many into the tower ditch. Hayward. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

Then peace again. j,r 

They count their toilfome marches, Ion? fatigues ° 
Unufual fallings, and will bear no more S 9 

This medley of philosophy and war. Addifon's Cato 

Mahomet began to knock down his fellow citizens and 

Woodfted 2,1 Um ’ atUral m ‘ dl p 

1 here are that a compounded fluid drain ^ 

From different mixtures : the blended ftreams 
Each mutually correaing each, create 
A pleafurable medley. 

•• y Philips. 


Me'dley. adj. Mingled; confufed. 

I’m ftrangely difeompos’d; 

Vpalms at my heart, convulfions in my nerves 
Within my little world make medley war 

V dj P Fr. from medulla, 

vied* llary. 5 Pertaining to the marrow. 


Dryden. 

Latin.] 


M E E 

Thefe little emiffaries, united together at the cortical pari: 
of the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very 
final!, thread-like chanels or fibres. Cheyne s Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the fecurity of that medullary fubftance that 
runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catena¬ 
rian curve. Cheyne s Phil. Pi inciples. 

Meed. n.f. [meb, Saxon; miete, Teutonick.] Reward; re- 
compence. Now rarely ufed. 

He knows his meed, if he be fpide; 

To be a thoufand deaths, and lhame belide. Hubberd: 

Whether in beauties glory did exceed* 

A roly garland was the viclor’s meede. Fairy Queen. 

Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakefpeare. 

He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton: 

If fo a cloak and vefture be my meed 
Till his return, no title lhall I plead. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Prefent; gift. 

Plutus, the god of gold. 

Is but his fteward : no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfelf. Sbakefp. Timoh of Athens. 

Meek. adj. [minkr, Illandick.] Mild of temper; not proud; 
not rough ; not eafily provoked ; foft; gentle. 

Mofes was very meek above all men. Numb. xii. 3. 

But he her fears to ceale, 

Sent down the meek-ey' d peace. Milton: 

We ought to be very cautious and tfz^i-fpirited, till we 
are affured of the honefty of our anceftors. Collier. 

To Me'eken. v. a. [from meek.] To make meek; to foften. 
This word I have found no where elfe. 

The glaring lion law, his horrid heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join’d his lullen joy. Thomfon. 

Me'ekly. adv. [from meek.] Mildly; gently; not ruggedly ; 
not proudly. 

Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify’d. 

And this miftfeeming difeord meekly lay alide. Fairy Qu: 

No pride does with your rifing honours grow. 

You meekly look on fuppliant crowds below. Stepney. 

Me'ekness. n.f [from meek.] Gentlenefs; mildnefs; foftnefs 
of temper. 

That pride and meeknefs mixt by equal part. 

Do both appear t’ adorn her beauty’s grace. Hubberd. 

You fign your place and calling, in full feeming. 

With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Sbakefp . 

When his late diftemper attack’d him, he fubmitted to it 
with great meeknefs and refignation, as became a Chriftian. 

w • _ __ Atterbury's Sermons. 

Meer. adj. See Mere. Simple ; unmixed. 

Meer. n.f [See Mere.] A lake; a boundary. 

Me'ered. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer being a boun¬ 
dary, or mark of divifion. ' Hanmer 

What, although you fled ! why fhould he follow you ? * 
rhe itch of his affeclion fhould not then 
Have nickt his captainfhip; at fuch a point. 

When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 

, Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Now rtljll et y mol °Sy-] Fit; proper; qualified. 

Ah 1 my dear love, why do you fleep thus long. 

When meete,- were that you fliould now awake? Sfimfsr- 
If the eleflion of the minifter fliould be committed 7 to 
every parifti, would they chufe the meeteft. Whitrift 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, g J 

death V Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To be known fliortens my laid intent, J 

My boon I make it, that you know me not, 

T WW Tt 1 tl ! mk T U Shake fP■ King Lear . 

-TV’ c yhave y° u heard her fay ? 
ihat. Sir, which I will not report after her. 

ou may to. me and ’tis moft meet you fhould. Shai 
York is meeteji man 

i o be your regent in the realm of France Shnl*CK 
unto^u." y ° Ur handi d ° W ‘ th me as feemeth g° od and ‘nun 

2. Jer "tdit 

expreffion. W ‘ th ' [fr0m meit ’ the verb.] A low 

tax Signior benedick too much; but he’ll be 

To Meet. v. a. pret. lmef, I have met - .• • Shake ft“>re. 

ran, Saxon, to find ; moeten, Dutch 1 ’ P rtIcl P' met • [me- 
*• To to face 

Metji thou my ports ? 

nis daughter came out tn * l- • , o bakefpeare: 
dances. Ut t0 meet h >m with tinibrelf and 

Ahimelech was afraid nt Judgesx i. ?4. 

2. To join another in the fame place ‘” S ° ^ avid- 1 Sam - xx 'i. 

T ^ he 4 n fta , 11 we threc ao-ain, 

WelL^nd^mw^to^l" - in theleff" 

io H t i 

■l knew 
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I knew not, till I met 

My friendsj at Ceres’ now deferted feat. Dryden. 

Not look back to fee. 

When what We love we never muft meet again. Dryden. 
3 - I o dole one with another. 

1 he nearer you Come to the end of the lake, the moun- 
tains on each fide grow higher, till at laft they meet. Addifon. 

4. To find ; to be treated with ; to light on. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

Of vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft, 

Which meets contempt, or which compaffion firft. Pope. 
To me .no greater joy, 

Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. Granville. 
5- Fo affemble from different parts. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton. 

To Meet. v. n. 

1. To encounter; to clofe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoftility. 

3. To aflemble; to come together. 

They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. xiv. 21. 
I he materials ot that building happilv met together, and 
very fortunately ranged themfelves into that delicate order, 
that it muft be a very great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

4. To Meet zvith. To light on ; to find. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, hemaketh 
as worthy a foldier as any nation he mcetetb with. Spenfer. 
We met with many things worthy of obfervation. Bacon. 

A little fum you mourn, while moft have met 
JPith twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 

Hercules’ meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Addifon. 

What a majefty and force does one meet with in thefe fhort 
inferiptions : are not you amazed to fee fo much hiftory ga¬ 
thered into fo fmall a compafs? Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. To Meet with. To join. 

Falftaft' at that oak fhall meet with us. Sbakefpeare. 

6. To Meet with. To encounter; to engage. 

He, that hath luffered this difordered fpring. 

Hath now himfelf met zvith the fall of leaf. Sbakefpeare. 
Royal miftrefs, 

Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother, 
y. A latinifm. To obviate; occurrere objetto. 

Before I .proceed farther, it is good to meet with ah objec¬ 
tion, which if not removed, the conclufion of experience 
from the time paft to the prefent will not be found. Bacon. 

8. To advance half way. 

He yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with relu&ancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility, and 
all the meeting readinefs of defire. South. 

Our meeting hearts 

Confented foon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 

9. To unite; to join : as, thefe rivers meet at fuch a place and 
join. 

Me'eters. n. f. [from meet.] One that accofts another. 

There are befide 

Lafcivious meeters, to whofe venom’d found 
The open ear of youth doth always liften. Sbakefpeare. 
Meeting, n.f [from meet.] 

1. An affembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hufbands of thofe, whofe relief this 
your meeting intends, were of the houfhold of faith, then 
their relics and children ought not to be (Hangers to the 
good that is done in it, if they want it. Sprat's Sermons. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except 
parties at play, our convention hath degenerated. Swift. 

2. A congrefs. ... 

.Let’s be revenged on him ; let’s appoint him a tneeting , 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Sbakefpeare. 

3. A conventicle ; an affembly of Diffenters. 

4! A conflux : as, the meeting of two rivers. 
Meeting-house, n.f [meeting and houfe.] Place where Dif¬ 
fenters aifemble to worlhip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were fo many 
meeting-houfes ; but I foon made him eafy. Addijon. 

Me'etly. [from the adje&ive.] Fitly; properly. 

Me'etness, n.f. [from meet.] Fitnefs; propriety.^ ^ 
Me'grim. n.f [from Hemicrany , migrant , megrim , 

via.l Diforder of the head. . . . , 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 

w ith a femblance of turning round. f Nat. Hj . 

There fereen’d in (hades from day’s detefted glare. 
Spleen fighs for ever on her penfive bed. 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. 

To Meine. v. a. To mingle. A JpJ' 

Me'iny. n.f [menigu, Saxon. See Many. Mefme y Fr.] 
A retinue ; domeftick fervants. 

They fummon’d up their meiny ; ftrait took horfe; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Sbdfiefpeare, 
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Mel an 
cines 


laNago'gues; n.f. [from viAavo? and olycoA Such rr P T 
ines as are fuppofed particularly to purge off black c hol5‘ 
Melancho'lick. adj. [from melancholy .J Difordered with 
meLnchdy s fanciful; hypochondriacal; gloomy 

The king found himfelf in the head of his army, after fa 
many accidents and melancholick perplexities. Clarendon 
If he be mad, or angry, or melancholick, or fprightly he 
Will paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. Dnden 
I he commentators on old Ari- J 


Stotle, ’tis urg’d, in judgment vary : 

They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought: 

Juft as the melancholick eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the iky. p ■ 

ME A L ^ C r H ? /LY ; V- Fr- from 

1. A dileafe, fuppofed to proceed from a redundance ol black 
bile; but it is better known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood : its cure is in evacuation, nervous medicines 

and powerful ftimuli. * 

2 . A kindnefs of madnefs, in which the mind is alway^fixed 
on one object. 

I have neither the fcholar’s melancholy , which is emulation • 
nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical; nor the courtier's’ 
which is proud ; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious; nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politick; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all thefe ; but it is a melan¬ 
choly of mine own, compounded of many fimples, extradled 
from many obje&s, and, indeed, the fundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
moft humorous fadnefs. Shakefp. As you like it. 

3. A gloomy, penfive, difeontented temper. 

He protefted unto them, that he had only been to feek fo- 
litary places by an extreme melancholy that had pofleffed him. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

All thefe gifts come from him ; and if we murmur here 
we may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not 
make us angels. Tay lor's holy Living. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 

What is it elfe but penury of foul, 

A lazy froft, a numbnefs of the mind ? Dryden. 

Melancho'ly. adj. [melancolique, French.J 

1. Gloomy; difmal. 

Think of all our miferies 

But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham's Sophy. 

If in the melancholy (hades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 

Yet mine (hall facred laft, mine undecay’d, 

Burn on through death, and animate my (hade. Pope. 

2 . Difeafed with melancholy; fanciful; habitually deje£Ied. 

How now, fweet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shakefp. 
He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and ima¬ 
gines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah, 
whom he loved. Locke. 

MELICE'RIS. n.f [^Anoipi?.] 

Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in a cyftis, and confiding of 
matter like honey : it gathers without pain, and gives way 
to prefiiire, but returns again. If the matter forming it 
refembles milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety fub- 
ftance, fteatomata. Sharp's Surgery. 

Me'lilot. n.f. [melilot, Fr. melilotus, Latin.] A plant. 

The melilot hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
naked capfule, that is, not hid in the empalement, as in tre¬ 
foil, pregnant with one or two roundifh feeds: the leaves 
grow by threes on the foot-ftalks, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a fpike. _ 

To Meliorate, v. a. [mcliorer, Fr. from melior.] To bet¬ 
ter ; to improve. 

Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nourifliment is 
better prepared in the ftock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. TYu ‘ 

A man ought by no means to think, that he (hould be able 
fo much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful 
perfon by any a&s of kindnefs. South's 

Caftration ferves to meliorate the flefli of thofe hearts that 
- ■ Graunt. 

fuffer it. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better dre s , 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryden s nrg. 

Melioration, n. f [melioration, Fr. from meliorate.] ioi 

provement; aft of bettering. , , 1pft 

For the melioration of mufick there is yet muc g# con , 
this point of exquifite conforts, to try. 

Melio'rity. n.f [from melior.] Stat ^ f of a bein ^ their 

Men incline unto them which are fofteft, an 
way, in defpight of them that hold them hardeft to it, fot 

^colour of f W 
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The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernable ends of them, the melionty above what was 
neceflary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument that it is 
the workmanftiip not of blind mechamfm, but of an intelli¬ 
gent and benign agent. _ „ ^ aa\L' 

ToMell. v.n. [meler, fe meler, Fr.] To mix; to meddle. 

0br °With fathers fits not with fuch things to mell. Spenfer. 

Flere is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling . 

Now I fee thou doft but clatter, 

Harm may come of melling. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Melliferous, adj. Productive of honey. Ditt. 

Mellifica'tion. n.f. [; mellifico, Latin.] The art or practice 
of making honey; production of honey. 

I11 judging of the conftitution of the air, many things be- 
fides the weather ought to be obferved : in fome countries, 
the filence of grafhoppers, and want of mellification in bees ; 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mellifluence, n.f. [mel zn&fluo, Latin.] A honied flow; 
a flow of fweetnefs. 

Melli'fluent. 7 adj. [mel and fiuo , Latin.] Flowing with 

Mellifluous. ) honey ; flowing with fweetnefs. 

A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Sbakefpeare. 
As all thofe things which are moft mellifluous are fooneft 
changed into choler and bitternefs, fo are our vanities and 
pleafures converted into the bittereft forrows and repentances. 

Raleigh’s Hifl. ofl the World. 

Innumerou3 fongfters, in the freshening (hade 
Of new-fprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomflons Spring, l. 605. 

Me'llow. adj. [meappa, foft, Saxon, Skinner: more nearly 
from mollis, molle, mollow, mellow ; though r is indeed eafily 
changed into l in common fpeech.J 

1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. Shak. 
An apple in my hand works different effects upon my 
fenfes : my eye tells me it is green ; my nofe, that it hath a 
mellow feent; and my tafte, that it is fweet. Digby. 

A little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 

2. Soft in found. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 

Which with his dying breath Damaetas gave. Dryden. 

3. Soft; un&uous. 

Camomile (heweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacon. 

4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 

Greedy of phyficians frequent fees, 

From female ?nellow praife he takes degrees. Rofcommon. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a tefty, touchy, pleafant fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addifon. 

To Me'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by ripenefs ; to ripen by ao- e . 

Lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 

Even in the downfal of his mellow'd years. Sbakefpeare. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which mellow'd by the dealing hours of time. 

Will well become the feat of majefty. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape’s foft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addifon 

2. To foften. J 

They plow in the wheat ftubble in December; and if the 
weather prove frofty to mellow it, they do not plow it ao- a i n 
till April. Mortimer's Hufb. 

3. .1 o mature to perfection. 

This epifode is not only now the moft pleafing entertain¬ 
ment of the jEneis, but was fo accounted in his own age, 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. D ^ 

10 Me llow. v. n. To be matured; to ripen. 

Though no done tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave’s infide fee’ft, what thou art now; 

Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow there, we’re ftubborn clav. Donne 

Me'llowness. n.f. [from mellow.] J 

1. Maturity of fruits; ripenefs; foftnefs by maturity 

My reafon can confider greennefs, mellownefs,' fweetnefs, 
or coldnefs, fmgly, and without relation to any other quality 
that is painted in me by the fame apple. fly lgby 0 A od ^ 

The Spring, like youth, fre(h bloffoms doth produce. 

But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe • 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

On the green promifes of youthful heat. Denhmn 

2. Maturity; full age. Uenhain. 

M Larin 0 iT ”' f ' Spanifll ‘ rnolum cotoneum, 

J-atin.J A quince. Obfolete. 5 

In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, the greateft 
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fruits are towards the bottom. , ; 

Melo'dious. adj. [from melody.] Mufica!; harmonious. 

Fountains! and ye that warble, as ye flow, . 

Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 1 0 * 

And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears; 

A mufick more melodious than the fpheres. ry ent 

Melo'diously. adv. [from melodious.] Mufically; harmo- 

Melo'diousness. n.f. [from melodious.] Harmonioufnefs; 
muficalnefs. 

ME'LODY. n.f [/A6AwAT] Mufick; harmony of found. 

The prophet David having fingular knowledge not in poe- 
try alone but in mufick alfo, judged them both to be things 
moft neceifary for the houfe of God, left behind him for that 
purpofe a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther 
the author of adding unto poetry melody in publick prayer; 
melody both vocal and inftrumental, for the raifing up or 
mens hearts, and the fweetening of their affections towards 
God. Hooker, b. v* 

Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 

Eph. v. 19* 

Why rather, deep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 

And huftit with buzzing night flies to thy (lumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody. Sbakefpeare* 

Lend me your fongs, ye nightingales : Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 

Into my varied verfe. Thomfon's Spring , l. 5JO* 

Me'lon. n.f [melon, Fr. melo, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon confifts of one leaf, which is of 
the expanded bell (hape, cut into feveral fegments, and ex¬ 
actly like thofe of the cucumber: fome of thefe flowers are 
barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruitful, grow¬ 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, for the moft part of an oval (hape, fmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three feminal apartments, which feem to be 
cut into two parts, and contain many oblong feeds. Miller * 

2. The fruit. 

We remember the fi(h which we did eat in Egypt freely 5 
the cucumbers and the melons. Num. xi. 5. 

Melon-thi'stle. n.f [mclocottus, Latin.] 

The whole plant of the ?nelon-thifle hath a fingular ap¬ 
pearance, is very fucculent, and hath many angles, which are 
befet with (harp thorns. Miller . 

To Melt. v. a. [mylran, Saxon.] 

1. Todiffolve; to make liquid; commonly by heat. 

How they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and 
liquor filhermens boots with me ! Sbakefpeare* 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire caufeth the waters 

t0 t. . . Ifa- Niv. 2* 

1 his price, which is given above the value of the filver in 
our coin, is given only to preferve our coin from beina melt¬ 
ed down. ^Locke 

Will a goldfmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 
iilver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putting it into his 
meltin-r pot, he can make it bullion ? Locke . 

The rock’s high fummit in the temple’s (hade. 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ftorm invade. P 0 f>e 
It your butter when melted taftes of brafs, it is your maf- 

_ ~ S who not alIow you a filver faucepan. Swift. 

2. 1 o diffolve ; to break in pieces. ^ 

To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it down 
into its firft principles; and then to-obferve how the divine 
wifdom wrought all thefe things into that beautiful compofi- 
on ; is a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. Burnet . 

3. To foften to love or tendernefs. 

The mighty mafter fmil’d to fee 
That love was in the next degree: 

’Twas but a kindred found to^move 

A&t t0 l0VC * Dr ^ A ^er's Feajit, 

4. To wafte’awJy 7 ' “"** f ° ul - Adi ^ cL 

Thou would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luft <r" r a j 

To Melt. v. n. Sh k fpt T,mm °f AlhM *- 

I. To become liquid ; to diffolve; to be made fluid. 

ThTT 7 ay aSW f ers whidl continually. PCal 

The rofe ,s fragtant, but it fades in time ; 7 ' J 

L eet ’ u Ut T‘ ickly P aft the P"'me 5 

TJi S’® r ang their heads and foon decay, 

, T^ A ? d ^ klter fnow 111 minutes melts away. 7 r> a 
To be foftened to pity, or any gentle naffion . * D H d ™- 
der, mild, or gentle. 7 S paliionj to grow ten¬ 
or n , a nd am not 

ronger earth than others. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Albeit, they were fleiht vfS 'tlPf S 

WeptllcttochM 66 and L mi, ’ d 

Thi ti T tht m^d 1 " rn eir “ iad ftor y- Shakefp. 

, tne mov d affiftants melt in tears. Dryden. 

' Melting 






















































































































































































Dryden. 


M 

Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor’d fo fad a fight. 

3* To be diffolved ; toTofe fubftance. 

_ Whether are they vanifti’d ? 
into the air: and what feem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Beauty is a witch, 

Aganftwhofechannsfaith mdteth into blood. Shakefp. 

4 - To be fubdued by affli&ion. 

m r l Ml b f ° r vi, ^ fs : firengthen thou me. Pfal. 
E , 5 ' /[from «<?*.] One that melts metals. 

Milo and Mopla, like a couple of forefwat melters, were 
getting the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 

S a ™ eMs ; , Sidney, b. ii. 

1 nis the author attributes to the remiffnefs of the former 
melters, in not exhaufting the ore. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 

Me ltingly. adv. [from melting .] Like fomething melting. 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
don, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 
thought fhe began ?neltingly to be metamorphofed to & the run¬ 
ning river. Sid L {i 

Me'lwel. n.f A kind of fifh. ji n r 

Me'mber. n.f. [ membre , French; jnembrum, Latin.] 

1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 

Th$ tongue is a little jnember , and boafteth great tilings. 

a _ Jam. iii. 5. 

2 . A part of a difeourfe or period ; a head ; a claufe. 

Where the refpondent limits or diftinguilhes any propo¬ 
sition, the opponent mud prove his own proportion accord¬ 
ing to that ?ne?nber of the diftindlion in which the refpondent 
denied it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in architedure, not only the whole but the 
principal members , and every part of them, fhould be great. 

Addiforis Sped}. N . 267. 

4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 
enemies leaded with obloquies. King Charles. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 
Me free, a ?nember of the tuneful trade. Dryden. 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in 
the time of the commonwealth, were eredled to fuch of the 
members as had done any confiderable fervice to their country. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Me'mbrane. n.f. [membrane, Fr. membrana, Latin.] 

A membrane is a web of feveral forts of fibres, interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up fome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an elafticity, whereby they 
can contradl, and clofely grafp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite fenfe, which is 
the caufe of their contradlion ; they can, therefore, fcarcely 
fuffier the fharpnefs of medicines, and are difficultly united 
when wounded. Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick ?nembrane obfeuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear afunder. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 

Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner ?ne?nbrane that involved the feveral liquors of 
the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 

Membranaceous. 1 r membraneux, Fr. from membrana , 

Membra neous. S 'lit.] Confiding of membranes. 

Membranous. 3 J & 

Lute-firings, which are made of the membraneous parts of 
the guts ftrongly wreathed, fwell fo much as to break in wet 
weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or mufeu- 
lous, but a membranous ftomach; that kind of food being torn 
into fmall flakes' by the beak, may be eafily conco&ed by a 
membranous ftomach. Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne fubftances, which take off contractions of the 
membranous parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous , not mufcular ftomachs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MEME'NTO. n.f. [Latin.] A.memorial notice; a hint to 
awaken the memory. 

Our gracious mafter, for his learning and piety,'is not 
only a precedent to his own fubjedls, but to foreign princes ; 
yet he is ftill but a man, and feafonable mementos may be 
yp e f u } # ' Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Is rot the frequent fpedlacle of other peoples deaths a me¬ 
mento fufficient to make you think of your own ? L EJlrange. 

Memo'iR. n.f. [memoire, French.] 

1. An account of tranfaclions familiarly written. 

Be our great mafter’s future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High fchemes of government and plans of wars. Prior. 

2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 


mem 

of?h h , e R iS " 0t in any aUthor a com putation of the reven, 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from k 
it might be collected. ^ a , , roin wbei ice 

Me'morabee. adj. [memorable, Fr. memorMli^ LaJfwT' 
thy of memory; not to be forgotten. Wor ' 

Nothing I fo much delight to recount as th. 
friendship that grew betwixt the two princes T? W ' 

From this defire, that main defire proceeds, 

Which all men have furviving fame to gain. 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds. 

For fhe that this defires doth ftill remain. Davl „ 

Dares Ulyffes for the prize contend. 

In fight of what he durft not once defend • 

But bafely fled that memorable day, 

When I from Heflor’s hands redeem’d the flaming prey. 

M memory 5LY ' ^ r ° m memrab ( e -'] In a manner wor*y of 

M l^ JNDUM - ^atin.] A note to help the me- 

I refolved to new pave every dreet within the liberties, and 
entered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 

•vt j r Guardian, N°. 166 

Mature s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mifcel 

Memo rial. adj. [memorial, Fr. memorials, Latin.] 

1. Prefervative of memory. 

Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kiffes to it. Shakefpeare. 

May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 
monument of Pope’s partiality to me, place the following 
lines as an infeription memorial of it. Broom. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife; 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

2 . Contained in memory. 

The cafe is the fame with the memorial poffefiions of the 
greateft part of mankind: a few ufeful things mixed with 
many trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 

Memo'rial. n.f. 

1. A monument; fomething to preferve memory. 

All churches have had their names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, fome in memory of the trinity itfelf, 
fome of Chrift under fundry titles ; of the bleffed Virgin not 
a few ; many of one apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. 

Hooker. 

A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer incenfe be¬ 
fore the Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome monuments or 
memorials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 
original in writing; for fome of thofe laws have obtained 
their force by immemorial ufage. Hale. 

In other parts like deeds delerv’d 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 
Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial\ of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South's Sermons. 

Medals are fo many monuments configned over to eterni¬ 
ty, that may laft when all other memorials of the fame age 
are worn out or loft. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Hint to affift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts and fe- 
cret ofifervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand touching perfons. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Memorials written with king Edward’s hand fhall be the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

Memorialist, n.f. [from memorial.] One who writes me¬ 
morials. 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that the memo- 
rialijl had, with great difpatch, carried a letter from a cer¬ 
tain lord to a certain lord. Spedfator, N°. 629. 

Memori'ze. v. a. [from memory.] To record; to commit to 
memory by writing. ‘ 

They neglect to memorize their conqueft of the Indians, 
efpecially In thofe times in which the fame was fuppofed. 

Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loft be rather memo¬ 
rized in the full table of time; for my part, I love n0 ^ mbl " 
tious pains in an eloquent defeription of •miferies. Wotton. 

MEMORY, n.f. [memoire, Fr. memoria , Latin.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting things pall; reten¬ 
tion ; reminifcence; recollection. _ , , , r 

Memory is the power to revive again in our minds t 0 
ideas which after imprinting have difappeared, or have een 

laid afide out of fight. . oc *' 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when we aye 
thing prelent to entertain us : it is like thofe 
animals that are filled with ftores of food, on whtch^my 
ruminate, when their prefent paffure fads. ^ 




MEN 

2 Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living man of memory , 

Henry the Fifth I Shahff . Henry VI. 

o. Time of knowledge. 

* Thy requeft think now fulfill d, that alk d 

How firft this world, and face of things, began. 

And what, before thy memory, was done. Milton. 

a Memorial; monumental record. 

** Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe worfer hours : 

I pr’ythee put them off. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A fwan in memory of Cycnus Ihines ; 

The mourning fillers weep in wat’ry ligns. Addifon. 

t Reflexion; attention. Not in ufe. 
y When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waflel fo convince, 

That memojy, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Men, the plural of man. 

Wits live obfeurely men know not how ; or die oblcurely 
'mat mark not when. Afcham. 

For men, there are to be confidered the valour and num¬ 
ber : the old obfervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va¬ 
lour licth in the eye of the looker-on ; but the Englifh va¬ 
lour lieth about the foldiers heart. Bacon's War 'With Spain. 

He thought fit that the.king’s affairs fhould entirely be con¬ 
ducted by the foldiers and men of war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Men-fee'aser. n. f [men and pleafer.] One too careful to 
pleafe others. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mafters : not 
with eye-fervice, as men-pleafets ; but as the fervants of Chrift, 
doinw the will of God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

To Me'nace. v. a. [menacer, Fr.] To threaten ; to threat. 
Who ever knew the heavens menace fo ? Shakefpeare. 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

Who fent you hither ? Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

My mafter knows not but I am gone hence, 

And fearfully did inenace me with death. 

If I did ftay to look on his intents. Shakefpeare. 

From this league 

Peep’d harms that jnenac'd him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

What fhou’d he do ? ’Twas death to go away, 

And the god menac'd if he dar’d to ftay. Dryden's Fables. 
Me'nace. n.f. [;menace , Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be¬ 
lieved the curfe at laft. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The Trojans view the dufty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden's Mneis. 

MeRacer. n.f [menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threatener; 
one that threats. 

. Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof proteCIs thy rafhnefs. But begone ! Philips. 
MENAGE, n.f. [French.] A collection of ""animals. 

I faw here the largeft menage that I met with any-where. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Me'nagogue. n. f. [[/.rives and a.'yu.] A medicine that pror 
motes the flux of the menfes. 

To Mend. v. a. [ emendo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 
the houfe. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 

2. lo correCt; to alter for the better. 

The belt fervice they could do. to the ftate, was to thend 
the lives and manners of the perfons who compofed it. 

v , , r . Temple's Mifcel. 

You need not defpair, by the affiftance of his growing 
reafon, to mafter his timoroufnefs, and mend the weaknefs of 
hsconftitmion. Loch in Education. 

L hough in fome lands the grafs is but fhort, yet it mends 
garden he rb s and fruit Mortimer't Hujbandry. 

Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not mended. 

3. To help; to advance. Swijt. 

Whatever is new is unlocked for; and ever it mends fome, 
and impairs others : and he that is holpen takes it for a for- 
tune, and he that is hurt for a wron°\ d 

If, to avoid fucceflion in eternal exiftence, they recuTTo 
the pundlum ftans of the fchools, they will thereb/very little 

ration. mat ‘ er ’ " P “ S t0 " m0 ‘ e P °f ltive idea Of “finite 

4. To improve; to increafe. Locke. 

Death conies not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her floWCft pace, for pray’r, of cri^ 7 \A h 
When upon the lands the traveller, * Hilton. 

Sees the high fea come rolling from afar 

S row lh°rt, he mends his weary pace 
V h.le oeath behind him covers all the place. ’ Dryden 
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Name a new play and he’s the poet’s friend ; 

Nay, fliow’d his faults-bu't when wou’d poets mendP _ 

Pope'.s Effay on Criticifith 

Me'ndable. adj. [from mend.] Capable of being mended. A 
low word. 

Menda'city. n.f. [From mendax, Latin.] Falfehooch 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities ; for 
the commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and po- 
fitively faid, Ye fhall furely die ; but fhe, extenuating, re¬ 
plied, Left ye die. Broivn's Vulgar Errours, b. i; 

Me'nder. n.f. [from mend.] One who makes any change for 
the better. 

What trade art thou ? A trade that I may ufe wfth a fafe 
confcience; a mender of bad foals. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Me'ndicant. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging; poor to a 
ftate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to thofe who, 
out of an excels of zeal, praCIife mortifications, whereby 
they macerate their bodies ; or to thofe who voluntarily re¬ 
duce themfelves to a poor, and perhaps mendicant, ftate. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

Me'ndicant. n.f [mendicant, Fr.] A beggar; one of fome 
begging fraternity in the Romifh church. 

To Me'ndicate. v. a. [mendico, Lat. mendier, Fr] To-beg; 
to alk alms. 

Mendi'citv. n.f [mendicitas, Lat. mendicite, Fr.] The life 
of a beggar. 4 

Mends for amends. 

Let her be as fhe is : If fhe be fair, ’tis the better for her; 
and it fhe be not, fhe has the mends in her own hands. Shak. 

Me'nial. adj. [from meiny or many ; mem, Saxon, or mefnie, 
pld French.] 

1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of fervants. 

Two menial dogs before their mafter prefs’d ; 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly gueft. 

Dryden's Mneis. 

2. Swift feems not to have known the meaning of this word. 

The women attendants perform only the moft menial of¬ 
fices. Gulliver's Travels. 

Me'nial. n. f. One of the train of fervants. 

Meni'nges. n.f [peviFy©*.] The meninges are the two mem¬ 
branes that envelope the brain, which are called the pia ma¬ 
ter and dura mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is, from its thicknefs, fo denominated. Dili. 

The brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thrull forth by the contraaion of the meninges. Wifeman. 

Meno'logy. n.f. [{AyvoXoyiov ; menologe, French.] A reo-ifter 
of months. 0 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many 
thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian : the menelory faith 
they were twenty thoufand. Stilling fleet. 

Me now. n. f. commonly minnow. A filh. A inf. 

Me'nsal. adj. [menfalis, Lat,] Belonging to the table; tranfi 
acted at table. A word yet fcarcely naturalifed. 

Convention either mental or mm[al. ClarUTa 

Mz vsttiual. adj. [mmjbuat, Fr. mmjiruus, Latin.] ' 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month ; lading a month. 

She turns ail her globe to the fun, by moving in her mm- 
Jlraal orb, and enjoys night and day alternately, one day of 
her s being equal to about fourteen days and nights of ours. 

2. Pertaining to a metiftruum. [,nmjlrueux, 

The dillents of the mcnjlrual or ftrong waters hinder th e 
incorporation, as well as thofe of the mltal. Bacon 

Me nstruous ad,, [mm/huus Lat.] Having the catamenia. 

O thou ol late belov’d. 

Now like a menjlruous woman art remov’d. Sandys's Par. 

• 3 J’ 1 ? m k ein S Vvollieri, have proved men at the firft 
point of their menftruous eruptions p 

Me'kstiioum. n.f. [This name probably was derived IZ 
wifech ujon&f to *' m r 

S M 

menjlruums they be reduced into vr-r„ r n ^ button in 
they become tranfparent } 013 P ar r lC eS> ancI then 

“S' ^ French Cap^i 

blTealbfed"' ^ [mC ” fUra ' Meafurable; that may 

lar m^ditTo The fo- 

and the months unequal amone th ^ men f urab,e . 
meafured by even weeks or d’I themfdves ’ and to be 

y ‘ Holder. 

Me'nsur al. 
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^rure. UkAL ' ° d i' ffr0m ™ n f U * a > Lati ”'] Relating to 

1 tJ^rrr- ?• fl r0ra mcr f urn > Latin.] To meafure; 

to ta<ce the dimenfion of any thing. 

M tice U f A "r N ' n '- r ' [*««*"* Lat.] The aa or prac- 
tice of mea fun ng ; refult of meafuring. 

i f ftS . r 8' vin S 'he menfuration and argumentation of Dr. Cum- 

"r .1 lf WO , U C ‘ n0t have been f air to have fuppreired thofe 

?■ r 3 ' 6- , t. Arbutrmot on Coins. 

1 : ifi- French; mentis, Lat.] Intellectual; 

exiinng in the mind. 

. V*v r hat a mental power 

I n is eye fhoots forth ? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip ? To the dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shake#. Timon of Athens. 

bo deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’rt to the inmoft feat of mental fight, 

That Adam now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton. 
T he metaphor of tafte would not have been fo gene¬ 
ral, had there not been a very great conformity between the 
mental tafte and that fenfitive tafte that afFe£s the palate. 

Add Jon's Spool. N°. 409. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the 
mind was without thofe principles ; for where the ideas are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no aflent, no mental or ver¬ 
bal proportions about them. Locke. 

She kindly talk’d, at leaft three hours, 

Of plaftick forms, and mental pow'rs. Prior. 

Thofe inward representations of fpirit, thought, love, and 
hatred, are pure and menial ideas, belonging elpecially to 
the mind, and carry nothing of fhape or fenfe in them. 

Watts's Logick. 

Mentally, adv. [from mental. Intellectually; in the mind ; 
net pra&ically, but in thought or meditation. 

If we confder the heart the firft principle of life, and 
mentally divide it into its conftituent parts, we find nothin^ 
but what is in any mufcle of the body. Bentley. 

Mention, n. f [mention , Fr. mentio , Latin.] Oral or writ¬ 
ten exprefiion, or recital of any thing. 

Think on me when it {hall be well with thee ; and make 
mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this houfe. 

Gen. * 1 . 14. 

The Almighty introduces the propofal of his laws rather 
with the mention of fome particular a< 5 ls of kindnefs, than by 
reminding mankind of his feverity. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Me'ntion. v. a. [:mentionner , Fr. from the noun.] To 
write or exprefs in words or writing. 

I will mention the loving-kindneffes of the Lord, and the 
praifes of the Lord. Ifa. Ixiii. 7. 

Thefe mentioned by their names were princes in their fami¬ 
lies^ 1 Chron. iv. 38. 

The reft of the a&s of Jehofhaphat are written in the book 
of Jehu, who is mentioned in the book of Kings. 2 Chron. 
All his tranfgreftions fliall not be mentioned. Ezek. xviii. 

MephiTical. aaj. [ mephitis, Lat.] Ill favoured; ftinking. 
Mephitical exhalations are poifonous or noxious ftcams 
ifiuing out of the earth, from what caufe foever. Quincy. 

Mera'cious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; racy. 

Me'rcable, adj. [ mercor , Lat ] To be fold or bought. Didl. 

M;: RCA'ntant. n. f [ mercatante , Ital.J This word in Shake- 
jpeare feems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. 

What is he ? 

— A rr.ercant ant, or elfe a pedant. 

I know not what but formal in apparel. Shakcfpeare. 

Mercantile, adj. Trading; commercial. 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantile, 
partly military. Arbnthnot on Coins. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mer¬ 
cantile life; let profperous or adverfe fortune call him to the 
moft diftant parts of the globe, ftill let him carry on his 
knowledge, and the improvement of his foul. Watts. 

MeRcat. n. f. [mercaius , Latin.] Market; trade. 

With irrefiftible majefty and authority our Saviour removed 
the exchange, and drove the merca't out of the temple. Sprat. 

MeRcature. n.J. [mercatura, Latin.] The pra< 5 lice ol buy¬ 
ing and felling. 

Me'rcenariness. n.f. [from mercenary.] Venality; refpedt 
to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, and undergo the hard- 
{hips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind of mercenannefs, 
as none but a refigned, believing foul is likely to be guilty of; 
if fear Ltfelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one juftihable 
motive of mens actions. _ Boyle. 

MERCENARY, adj. [mercenaire, Fr. mercenaries, Lat.] Ve¬ 
nal ; hired ; fold' for money ; acting only for hire. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d, and foked in mercenary blood. Shakefpeare. 
Divers Almains, who ferved in the gariforts, being merely 
mercenary , did eafily incline to the ftrongeft. Haywood. 

The appellation of fervant imports a mercenary temper, and 
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miens. 


T n.M, n .s w UUW R rengn d; 

i Rill muft own a mercenary mind. Drvden's rfu, , 
Mercenary, n.f. [mercenaire, Fr.l A hireling f 

ed or ferving for pay. d & * 0nc reta in- 

He a poor mercenary ferves for bread • 

MF'RCER h,s Tft on]y £ oth ’ d and fed -’ M* Pamh 
Th,^' f ~ [, r cur ' l r ^ nch -] One who fell, (ilia P ~ 

1 he draper and mercer mi\y meafure religion as thev r 
and the weaver may calf her upon what loom he pleifi ^ 

MeRcery n.f [jnercerie , Fr. from mercer.] Tr/de^of^T' 
cers; dealing in filks. J 0t mr ~ 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ftreet and 
Cneapfide into Paternofter-row and Fleet-ftreet. Qraunt 

T traffick. CHAND * l^hander, French.] To tranfact by 

Ferdinando merchanded with France for the reftoring R ou f 
lighon and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. s " 

M£R chan d is £. n .f [, marchandij'e , French.] 
i • 1 raffick ; commerce ; trade. 

. / f , a fon * t! J at ' s ier ' t b y his father about merebandife, fall 
into fome leud aflion, his wickedncfe, by your rule, fhould 
be impofed upon his father. Shakefp. Henry V 

If he pay thee to the utmoft farthing, thou haft forgiven 
nothing : it is merebandife, and not forgivenels, to reftore him 
that docs as much as you can require. Taylor 

2. Wares ; any thing to be bought or fold. } ' * 

Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merebandife, fhc forth doth lay. Shenfer. 
1 hou fhalt not fell her at all for money; thou {halt not 
make ?ncrchandife of her. Dent, xxi 14 

As for any merebandife you have brought, ye (hall have 
your return in merebandife or in gold. Bacon 

So aeftive a people will always have money, whilft they can 
fend what merchandifes they pleafe to Mexico. Atldifon. 
T o Me rch-'iNdise. v. n. To trade; to traffick ; to exercife 
commerce. 

The Phoenicians, of whofe exceeding merchandising vve 
read fo much in ancient hiftories, were Canaanites, whofe 
v very name fignifies merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 
MeRchant. n.f [march and, French.] One who trahficlo to 
remote countries. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 
The Lord hath given a commandment againft the merchant 
city to deftroy the ftrong holds thereof. Ifa. xxiii. ir. 

The moft celebrated merchants in the world were fltuated 
in the ifland of Tyre. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 42. 

MeRchantly. I adj. [from merchant .] Like a merchant. 
MeRchantlike. j Ainf. 

Merchant-man. n.f. [merchant and man.] A {hip of trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm fea, when the juft and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 

I11 the time of Auguftus and Tiberius, the fouthern coafts 
of Spain fent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbutknct. 
Merchantable, adj. [mercabilis, Lat. from merchant.] Fit 
to be bought or fold. 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, befide the 
medical and merchantable commodity of caftor, or parts con¬ 
ceived to be bitten away, might be the fagacity of that ani¬ 
mal. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

Me/rciable. adj. [from mercy.] This word in Spenfer fignifies 
merciful. 

Nought but well mought him betight: 

He is fo meek, wife, tnerciable, 

And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer's Paf. 
MeRciful. adj. [mercy and full.] Compaflionate ; tender; 
kind ; unwilling to punifli; willing to pity and fpare. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haft redeemed. 

Dent. xxi. 8. 

MeRcifully. adv. [from merciful] Tenderly; mddly i vvitii 
pity; with companion. 

Make the true ufe of thofe afflictions which his hand, rr.er* 
cifully fevere, hath been pjeafed to lay upon thee. Atterbury. 
MeRcifuln ESS.m/i.J. [from snerciful] Tendernefs; willing- 
nets to fpare. 

The'banc} that ought to knit all thefe excellencies togetur 
is a kind mercifulnefs to fuch a one, as is in his xoul devote 
to fuch perfections. ^ . S* ,u jy 

Ufe the means ordinary and lawful, among winch nuni 
fulnefs and liberality is one, to which the promife offecu aj 
wealth is moft frequently made. . . 

MeRciless. adj. [from mercy.] Void of mercy; pitiie^o, w 
hearted ; cruel; fevere. 

His mother mercilefs, 

Moft mercilefs of women W yden hight. 

Her other fon faft llecping did opprefs, 

And with moft cruel hand him murdered 
The foe is mercilefs, and will not pity. 


Denham. 


Boyle. 
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Think not their rage fo defperate t’ eflay 
An element more mercilefs than they. 

What God fo mean. 

So mercilefs a tyrant to obey ! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Whatever ravages a mercilefs diftemper may commit, {he 
{hall have one man as much her admirer as ever. Pope. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 

Commiflions, perquiiites, and bribes. Swift. 

Mercilessly, adv. [from ?nercilefs.] In a manner void of 

MeRcilessNESS. n.f. [from mercilefs.] Want of pity. 
Me'rcurial. adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 

1. Formed under the influence of mercury; aCIive; fprightly. 

I know the fhape of’s leg : This is his hand, 

His foot mercurial , his martial thigh. 

The brawns of Hercules. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Tully qonfidered the difpofitions of a fmcere, more igno¬ 
rant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. Conflfting of quickfilver. 

Mercurifica'tion. adj. [from mercury.] The aCI of mixing 
any thing with quickfilver. 

I add the ways of mercurification. 

ME'RCURY. n.f [mercurius, Latin.] 

1. The chemift’s name for quickfilver is mercury. Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms ; and the 
water in which mercury is boiled has this efFeCL Arbuthnot. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 

Thus the mercury of man is fix’d. 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d ; 

The drofs cements what elfe were too refin’d. 

And in one int’reft body ads with mind. Pope. 

3. A news-paper. Ainf. 

4. It is now applied, in cant phrafe, to the carriers of news 
and pamphlets. 

MeRcury. n.f [mercurialis, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppoflte : the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which 
expands and is cut into three fegments; thefe are male and 
ferrule in different places : the flowers of the male grow in 
long fpikes, and conflft of many ftamina and apices, which 
are loaded with farina : the ovary of the female plant be¬ 
comes a tefticulated fruit, having a Angle round feed in each 

ce o 1 . „ Miller. 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, 2nd is eaten in 

the manner of fpinach, which, when cultivated in a warden 

Mplrv 5, Tr- ■ r. , Hill's Mat. Mel 

MRKL.Y. n.J. [mem, French, contracted from mifericordia , 
Latin.] J 9 

1. Tendernefs; goodnefs; pity; willingnefs to fave; clemency 

nuldnefs ; unwillingnefs to punifh. J * 

Oh heav’n have mercy on me ! 

—I fay, amen. 

And have you ,nercy too > Shakefpeare. 

Mercy is not {train’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d ; 

It bleffeth him that gives and him that takes. Shake ft, 

Ante, and have mercy upon Zion. pr a p cii ff 

ordeal? ’ artglaCi ° US ’ '-Spring, and m mfey 

Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to fonfe Tex- 
amplcs of mercy for comfort to others : the one procures fear 
and the other love. Wr Advice to mill 

Good heav n, whofe darling attribute we find 
is boiiiidlcfs grace, and mercy to mankind. 

Abhors the cruel. n , 

usAe%Wrfof iS thT de nr d ^ tOWardsUS ’ that he made 

2. Pardon * Creat ‘° n ' Bent h’s Sermons. 

a n- , 1 ’Twere a paper loft, 

As offer d mercy is. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

mercy lords, 

i hat you have ta’en a tardy fluggard here tu,S 
.1 cry;thee mercy with all mv hea^r. f 
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wards, feemed to form a thfone for the majefty of God,’ wire? 
in feripture is reprelented as fitting between the cherubims, 
and the ark was his footftool: it was from hence that God 
gave his oracles to Mofes, or to the high-prieft that confult- 
ed him. CaltoeU 

Make a ?nercy-feat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. ij* 

Mere. adj. [merus, Latin.] That or this only; fuch and no¬ 
thing elfe; this only. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious roof 
Than Summer-teeming luft; and it hath been 
The fword of our {lain kings : yet do not fear, 

Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own. Shakefpeare's Macbeth* 

I have engag’d myfelf to a dear friend. 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The mere Irifh were not admitted to the benefit of the 
laws of England, until they had purchaled charters of deni¬ 
zation. Davies on Ireland . 

From mere fuccefs nothing can be concluded in favour of 
any nation upon whom it is beftowed. Atterbury . 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d, 

To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind. PopL 

Let Eaftern tyrants from the light of Iieav’n 
Seclude their bofoin Haves, meanly poffeiVd 
Of p. mere, lifelefs, violated form. Tbomfoh's Spring. 

Mere or mer, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al¬ 
ways fignify the fame with the Saxon mej-te, a pool or lake. 

Gibjon's Camden. 

Mere, n.f [mepe, Saxon.] 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as, Winander 
mere. 

I may fay nothing of meres ftored both with fifih and fowl. 

Camden's Remains. 

2. A boundary. 

The mi flayer of a mere-Rone is to blame : but it is the 
unjuft judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
defineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

MeRely. adv. [from mere.] Simply ; only ; thus and no other 
way ; for this and for no other end or pirrpofe. 

Which thing we ourfelves would grant, if the ufe thereof 
had been merely and only myfticaL Hooker , b. v. 

Thefe external manners of laments 
Are merely fliadows to the unfeen grief. 

That 1 wells with filence in the tortur’d foul. Shake ft* 

It is below reafonable creatures to be converfanjt in fuch 
diverfions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elfe to 
recommend them. Addifon's Spe£t. N ■ q2 

Above a thoufand bought his almanack merely to find what 
he laid again ft me. 

Prize not your life for other ends J 

, merely to oblige your friends. Smiff 

M ^ T ^ US '. ad h • ^ meretricius > meretrix, Latin. ] 
fhow ^ 3 luch aS 1S pra<aifed h y P roftitu tes ; alluring by falfe 

Our degenerate underftandings having fuffered a fad divorce 
from their dcareft obiefi, defile themfelves with ever y mere, 
tnaoics femblance, that the variety of opinion prefenti them 

Not by affeaed, meretricious arts, Glan " Ml ‘’ Seep. 
But ftridl harmonious lymmetrv of oarts T? r 

MBRETRX'COOStr. Ron, 

after the manner.of whores. J ° r mJ F > 

M "en; r fi[e C thoTi S ftru^ets [fr ° m allurc- 

^ N R oon!^d-daj; FrenCh; meri ‘ U "’ Lat ’3 

He promis'd in his Eaft a glorious race, 
iNow lunk from hfs meridian* ibts , 

2 aTnoon? 6 draW '' ^ N ° rth t0 “which the Sun & 


thr ° U , Sh the 

viding the Eaft from the Weft " frowI/ffilVP d ‘" 

• Dilcretion ^ power of aHing at pleafure/ 3 * ^ Particular place or ftate of any thing. * L ° gtck ' 

** ” ’ ‘ other knowledge merelv few** 

ife, and is fitted ?K T conce ^s of thi 


ixru t Condition! 

W hat good condition can a treaty find 

The of fQ Coriolamis. 

the of ^Vn n g rfto a n^ U ^ Rf 

any , ^ 

from the next moment, at his Inf f 'P 

AI«cy.s E at. n.J. [mercy a„d f eat \ Sv »f‘- 

l he mercy-fiat was the covering of the ark of 
nant > m which the tahle« nf f , ot the cove- 


IS 

as 
Plate, 


life, and is fitted to 

will be of little ufe to a feparate foul. ’ ^ r€ ^ 

4 - I he higheft point of glory or power. A 

1 ve touch d the higheft noint of oil 
And from that full mer,dial of J greatnefs > 

I hafte now to my fetting. rr 

Your full majefty at once breaks fofth ^ ^ VIJL 
In the meridian of your reiem 

MerFdian. adj. y Sn * Waller, 

I* At th , e point of noon. 

Sometimes tow’rds Fdpn „ u- -l 
% pleafant, his griev'd lo’ok helesTad" ViCW 

Sometimes 











































































































































































































































































































































































MER 

Sometimes tow’rds heav’n, and the full blazing Sun, 
Which now fat high in his meridian tow’r. " Milton. 

2. Extended from North to South. 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 
with one mathematically drawn, and obferve the variation of 
the needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. 

. Boyle. 

3. Raifed to the higheft point. 

Meridional, adj. [ meridional , French.] 

1. Southern. 

In the fouthern coaft of America or Africa, the fouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being dilpofed that way by 
the meridional or proper hemifphere. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Southerly; having a fouthern afpe£L 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ftillatories, and 
Proves, would be meridional. Watt on's Architect. 

Meridiona'lity. n.f. [from meridional .] Polition in the 
South ; afpedt towards the South. 

MerYd ion ally. adv. [from meridional .] With a fouthern 
afpeT. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple flood, do 
place their bed from North to South, and delight to fleep 
meridionally. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

ME'RIT. n.f [ merit-um , Latin; merite , French.] 

1. Defert; excellence deferving honour or reward. 

You have the captives ; ufe them 
As we fliall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefp. King Lear. 

She deem'd I well deferv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden . 

Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 

With manners gen’reus as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author’s merit but his own. Pope. 

She valu’d nothing lefs 
Than titles, figure, fhape, and drefs ; 

That merit fnould be chiefly plac’d 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and tafte. 

2. Reward deferved. 

Thofe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain. 

While bold affertor of refiftlefs truth, 

Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain. 

3. Claim ; right. 

As I am ftudious to promote the honour of my native 
country, I put Chaucer’s merits to the trial, by turning fome 
of the Canterbury tales into our language. -Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
judgment fettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the 
caufe, it would be a weaknefs to continue fluttering. Watts. 

To Me'rit. v. a. [meriter , French.] 

I. To deferve; to have a right to claim any thing as deferved. 

Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ infernal empire. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 

A man at beft is uncapable of meriting any thing from 
£ oc | # South's Sermons. 

To deferve ; to earn : it is ufed generally of good, but fome- 


Swift. 


Prior. 


2. 


have re¬ 


times or ill. 

Whatfoever jewels I have merited, I am fure I hav< 
ceived none, unlefs experience be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chafed at an infinite rate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If fuch rewards to vanquifti’d men are due. 

What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim, 

Who merited the firft rewards, and fame Dryden. 

Merito rious, adj. [ meritoire , Fr. from wfnV.] Deferving of 

reward; high in defert. . ........ 

Inflead of fo great and meritorious a fervice, in bringing all 

the Irilh to acknowlege the king for their liege, they did 

. 1 Spenter on Ireland. 

great hurt. r J 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only he re¬ 
puted jufl, but holy and meritorious. _ s . 

A moll fufficient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatisfa£tory and meritorious death- and obedience of the 
incarnate Son of God, Jefus Chrift, God 

This is not only the mod prudent, but the mo 
charity, which we can prance. . MUm t Spetl 

Meritoriously, adv. [from meritorious.] In fuch a manner 

as to deferve reward. ^ . . , Trwonf ., 

He carried himfelf meritorhufy m foreign employments 
in time of the mterdhft, which held up his credit among^the 

Me“io USK ess. n.f. [from meritorious.] The aft or date 

of defervins: well. . . r r 

There was a full perfuafion of the high, meritonoufnefs of 
what they did ; but ftill there was no law of God to ground 
it upon, and confequently it was not confcience. 

Me'ritot. n. f. [ofcillum , Lat.] A kind of play. 

Mr's 1 in. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights 

at that time following a merlin. 


South. 

Ainf 

he was 
Sidney. 
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Me'rmaid. n.f. [mer, the fea, and maid.] A fea woman • . 
animal with a woman’s head and fiffi’s tad n 5 an 

I’ll drown mort Jailors than the mermaid f hall. Shakek 
I hou remembreft, 

Since once I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude fea grew civil at her fong. ’ Shakefpeare 
Did fenfe perfuade Ulyffes not to hear Jt 

The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe 
That they were all perfuaded, through the ear’ 

To quit the (hip and leap into the feas ? J) a . v ; 

.. Few e y es have efcaped the picture of a mermaid: Horace 
his monfter, with woman’s head above and fifhy extremity 
below, anfwers the fhape of the ancient fyrens that attemn/ 
ed upon Ulyffes. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b\ 

Mermaid’s trumpet .n.f A kind of fifh. J;fr 

Me / rrily. adv. [from merry. ] ' 

-I. Gaily; civily; cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety: with 
laughter. 

Merrily , merrily , fliall we live now, 

Under the bioffom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. 
When men come to borrow of your mafters, they an* 
proach fadly, and go away merrily. Aoakefp. Timon of Athens. 

You have ended my buiinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Shakefpeare's Gorhlanus. 

A paiian of France thinks of no more than his coarle 
bread and his onions, his canvafs clothes and wooden ffioes, 
labours contentedly on working days, and dances or plays 
merrily on holidays. Temple’s Mifcd, 

Merrily fing, and fport, and play, 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

Me'rrimake. n.f. [metry and make.] A feftival; a meeting 
for mirth. 

Thenot now nis the time of merrymake } 

Nor Pan to herie^. nor with love to play, 

Sike mirth in May is ineeteft for to make. 

Or Summer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Puft. 

The knight did not forbear, 

Her honeft mirth and pleafure to partake. 

But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 

And pafs the bounds of modeft merrimake, 

Her dalliance he defpifed. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

To Me'rrimake. v. a. To feaft; to be jovial. 

With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Paftorals. 
Me'rriment. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth; gaiety; cheerful- 
nefs; laughter. 

Who when they heard that piteous ftrained voice, 

In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Fh.ccn, b. i. 
A number of merriments and jefts, wherewith they have 
pleafantly moved much laughter at our manner of ferving 
God. Hooker , b. v. 

Methought it was the found 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 

Me'rriness. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth ; merry difpofltion. 

The ftile fhall give us caufe to climb in the merrinefs. Shak. 
ME'RRY. adj. 

1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 

They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
The vine languifheth, all the zwrry-hearted figh. Ifa.xx iv. 
Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-difpofed; 
and others that are of a jovial nature, do difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacons Nat. Hf. 

Man is the merrieft fpecies of the creation; all above and 
below him are ferious. Addifon. 

2. Caufing laughter. 

You kill’d her hufband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death; 

My hand cut off, and made a merry j eft. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Profperous. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail, 

Contemning all the bluft’ring roar; 

And running with a merry gale, 

With friendly ftars my fafety feek. 

Within fome little winding creek, 

And fee the ftorm alhore. r I 

To make Merry. To junket; to be jovial. 

They trod the grapes and made merry , and went into 

houfe of their God. . 1 

A fox Tpy’d a bevy of jolly, goffipmg wencta ■*£ 

merry over a diffi of pullets. . .aa\\\o 

Merry-a'ndrew. n.f A buffoon; a zany; a J a JL'P 

He would be a ftatefman becaufe he is a buffoon*\ he 
there went no more to the making of a coun e 0 
faculties of a merry-andrew or tumbler. Jern^n- 

The firft who made the experiments^ 

drew. 

Merry-thought. 


•3 


Sidney. 
Fairy fjlueen. 
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Me'erytHouSht. n.f [merry and thought.] A forked bone 
‘ on the bodv of fowls; 1b called becaule boys and girls pull 
in play at the two fides, the longeft part broken oft betoken¬ 
ing priority of marriage. 

Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 
my coufin. Eachard’s Contempt of the Clergy. 

Mesera'ick. n.f [ps<rolpa.iov: mefaraique, Ir. analogy re¬ 
quires it mefaraick.] Belonging to the myfentery. 

It taketh leave of the permeant parts at the mouths of the 
meferaicks , and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into 
the fieo-e. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 

The moft fubtile part of the chyle paffeth immediately into 
the blood by the abforbent veffels of the guts, which difeharge 
themfelves into the meferaick veins. Arbuthnot. 

Me'RSION. n.f. [; merfio , Lat.] The a& of finking, or thruft- 
ing over head. _ -^ m ft 

Mese'ems, imperfonal verb, [me and feems, or it feems to me: 
for this word it is now too common to ufe methinks or me¬ 
thought, an ungrammatical word.] I think; it appears to me; 
methinks. 

Alas, of ghofts I hear the gaftly cries; 

Yet there, mefeems , I hear her finging loud, 

Mefcemed by my fide a royal maid, 

Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. - y ^- 

To that general fubjedtion of the land mefeems that the 
cuftorn or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenfer. 
MESENTERY, n.f [psirsvlepiov ; mefentere , Fr.] That round 
which the guts are convolved. 

When the chyle paffeth through the mefentery , it is mixed 
with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Mesente'rick. adj. [ mefenterique , French, from mefentery.] 
Relating to the mefentery. 

They are carried into the glands of the mefentery , receiving 
a fine lymph from the lymphatick dudls, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and feours its containing veffels, which, from 
the mefenterick glands, unite in large channels, and pafs di- 
redfly into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 

MESH, n.f [;maefche , Dutch; mache , old French: it were 
therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, majh.] 
The interftice of a net; the fpace between the threads of a 
not. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tide, thorough 
which the flioal of pilchard palling, leave many behind en¬ 
tangled in the meajhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, to Ikip o’er the mejhes of 
good counfel the cripple. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

He fpreads his fubtle nets from fight. 

With twinkling glaffes to betray 

The larks that in the mejhes light. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink, 

Which through the cells of the line ftrainers fink : 

Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev’ry way. 

For motion and fenfation, ftill convey : 

The greateft portion of th’ arterial blood, 

By the clofe ftru&ure of the parts withftood, L 

Whofe narrow mejhes ftop the groffer flood. Blackmore. } 

T o Mesh. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch in a net: to en~ 
mare. 

The flies by chance mejht in her hair, 

By the bright radiance thrown 

From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

They fo like diamonds Ihone. Drayton 

Me'shy. adj. [from mejh.] Reticulated; of net-work J 
Some build his houfe, but thence his iffue barre. 

Some make his meajhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 

Faught in the mejhy fnare, in vain they beat 
I heir idle wings. a-n r 

Me'slin. n.f. [from mejler , French, to mix ; or rather cor¬ 
ruptly pronounced forSeeMAsLiN.] Mixed corn- 
as, wheat and ne. 

What reafon is there which Ihould but induce, and there- 
ore much lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diffimi- 
litude between the people of God and the heathen nations 
about them, was any more the caufe of forbidding them to 

no : n f r T. tS ° f , f “ ndl 7 ft “ff,.than of charging thfm whhal 
not to few their fields with meflin. HnnLev i • 

If workc for the threiher ye mind for to have ’ ' ' V ' 

m ' fprinted f ° r mefprife > 

thence him forward led, him further to entice. 

Fairy ghieen, b. ii. 



r-yr\ 
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M E 

Mess, h.f [met, old French; mtjfo, Italian; mtjjuii Latin; 
. rft. i-*1,. Sovnn a flifh.l A difli: a ouantitv’’ 


mesy Gothick; meye, Saxon, a difh.] A difh; a quantity 
of food fent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bufti 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Now your traveller. 

He and his toothpick at my worftiip’s ?nefs. Shakefpeare. 
I had as lief you Ihould tell me of a mefs of porridge. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor ; 
Herbs, and other country mejfes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dreffes. ^ Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, 
they might have changed mejjes. . Decay of Pietyi 

From him he next receives it thick or thin. 

As pure a mefs almoft as it came in. Pope. 

To Mess. v.n. To eat; to feed. 

Me'ssage. n.f. [: meffage , Fr.] An errand ; any thing commit¬ 
ted to another to be told to a third. 

She doth difplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

Through which her words fo wife do make their way. 
To bear the meffage of her fpright. Spenfer , Sonnet 81. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears ! Shakefpeare . 

She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous virtues; fometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair fpeechlefs meJJ'agcs. Shakefpeare. 

Gently haft thou told 

Thy meftagey which might elfe in telling Wound, 

And in performing end us. Milton's Par. Lofty b. xi. 

Let the minifter be low, his intereft inconfiderable, the 
word will fuffer for his fake; the snejfage will ftill find recep¬ 
tion according to the dignity of the meffenger. South. 

The welcome meffage made, was foon receiv’d ; 

’Twas to be wilh’d and hop’d, but fcarce believ’d. Dryden . 
Messenger, n. f [mejfagery French.] One who carries an 
errand ; one who comes from another to a third ; one who 
brings an account or foretoken of any thing; an harbino-er > 
a forerunner. 

Came running in, much like a man difmaidj 
A mejfenger with letters, which his meffage faid. Pa. ght. 
Yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, are mejfengers of day. Shakefpeare . 

Run after that fame peevilh ?nejfengery 
The duke’s man. Shakefpeare. 

The earl difpatched mejfengers one after another to the kino- 
with an account of what he heard and believed he faw, and 
yet thought not fit to flay for an anfwer. Clarendon 

Joy touch’d the mejfenger of heav’n; he flay’d 
» ,^ Fntranc ^ anc * t ^ e blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pone 

.[ from the Hebrew.] The Anointed; the 
Fnrilt; the Saviour of the world ; the Prince of peace 
Great and publick oppofition the magiftrates made aeainft 
Jefus the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the W 

AfPMPPTTJK! r rr FT'e Im P r ° vemmt ‘>K M,nd. 
MLbSJ KURS. n.f [Fr. plural of monfeur.] Sirs; gentle- 


^ma T , n.f [mef and mate.] One who eats at the fame 

Me'ssuage. n. f. [mcjfuagium, law Latin; formed perhaps 
mefnage by mtrfake of the » in court-hand for «, they bein ' 
written alike, mefnage from maifon, French.] The houfe and 
ground fet apart for houfhold ules. J 

Met, the preterite and part, of meet. 

A fet Of very well-meaning gentlemen in England, not to 
be met with m other countries, take it for granted thev can 
never be in the wrong fo long as they can ofpofelSrsTf 

Metacra'mmatism. n.f N °' 

ch y a a : tiflCi f al tr 4 0fiti0n ’ without an add a itio.H 
making fome perfea^fe^p^cabTem 

META'BASIS, n f T Greek 1 T r , v. ■ i Ear jd<m's Remains. 

the orator 3 ^ 

^YrTeafT- change off* 

The conjun&ion is called fvn^rfL^r . 
the carpus the metacarpZ. the joining of 

Metacarpal, adj. [from metacarpus! R f 2 A man ’ 5 Surgery. 
tacarpus. >pus.j Belonging to the me¬ 
lt will facilitate the feoarptirm , . . Di£l. 

"T thecut 
Wetd; r iKh F e r , enCh ; r allum ' La “ •? 1 

fubftance, opake, fufible b™Tald &m ’ h?aVy ’ 2nd hard 
16 K ’ and c °ncretmg again when 
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MET 

cold into a folid body fuch as It was before, which is malleable 
under the hammer, and is of a bright, glofly, and glittering 
lubitance where newly cut or broken. The metals are fix in 
number: i. gold j 2. filver; 3. copper; 4. tin; 5. iron; 
and, 6. lead ; ot winch gold is the heaviefl, lead the fecond 
in weight, then filver, then copper, and iron is the lio-htefl 
except tin : fome have added mercury or quickfilver to the 
numoei of metals ; but as it wants malleability, the criterion 
ot metals , it is more properly ranked among the femi me- 

iah 2 t _ . . ' Hills Mat. Med. 

Me tall 1 its life a kind of terrace in their vellels for fining 
metals, that the melted metal run not out. Moxon . 

2. Courage ; fpirit. In this fenfe it is more frequently written 
mettle. See Mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. Clarendon. 

3. Upon this fignification the following ambiguity is founded. 

Both kinds of metal s prepar’d. 

Either to give blows or to ward; 

Courage and fteel both of great force. 

Prepar’d for better or for worle. Hudibras, p. I. 

Metal-e'psis. n.f. [fx^ccXyi^ig.] A continuation of a trope in 
one word through a fucceffion of fignifications. Bailey. 

MetaLlical. 1 adj. [from metallum, Lat. metallique, French.] 

MetaLlick. > Partaking of metal; containing metal; 
confiding of metal. 

The antients obferving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fufibility, feem to have refolved it to nobler ufe; 
an art now utterly loft. Wotton's Architecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endlefs ftore 

Of min’ral treafure, and met alii ck -oar. Blackmore. 

Metalli ferous, adj. [metallum and fero , Latin.] Producing 
metals. Did. 

Mf.taLline. adj. [from metal.] 

1. Impregnated with metal. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them ; put therefore 
wood or clay into finith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 84. 

2 . Confiding of metal. 

Though the quickfilver were brought to a very clofe and 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted by interfperfed bub¬ 
bles, yet having caufed the air to be again drawn out of the 
receiver, feveral little bubbles difclofed themfelves. Boyle. 

Me'tallist. n.f. [from metal ; metallijle , Fr.J A worker in 
metals ; or (killed in metals. 

Metallijls ufe a kind of terrace in their veflels for fining 
metals, that the melted metal run not out ; it is made of 
quick lime and ox blood. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Metallography, n.f. [metallum and ypa(pu.] An account 

or defeription of metals. Did. 

Metallurgist, n.f. [metallum and epyov.] A worker in me¬ 
tals. 

MetaLlurgy. n.f. [metallum and spyov.] The art of work¬ 
ing metals, or feparating them from their ore. 

To Metamo'rphose. v. a. [ metamorphofer , Fr. pP.ocpoptpou.] 
To change the form or fhape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou haft: metamorphos’d me; 

Made me negleft my ftudies, lofe my time. Shakefpeare. 

They became degenerate and metamorphofed like Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a man, had the 
heart of a bead. Davies on Ireland. 

The impoftibility to conceive fo great a prince and favou¬ 
rite fo fuddenly metamorphofed into travellers, with no greater 
train, was enough to make any man unbelieve his five fenfes. 

JVotton's Buckingham. 

From fuch rude principles our form began ; 

And earth was metamorphos'd into man. Dry den s Ovid. 

Metamo'rphosis. n.f. [meta?norphofe, Fr. fX£loc t u.op(pu<rig.] 

j. Transformation ; change of fhape. 

His whole oration flood upon a fhort narration, what was 
the caufer of this metamorpbofis. 

Obfcene talk is grown fo common, that one would think 
we were fallen into an age of metamorpbofis, and that the 
brutes did not only poetically but really (peak- Gov. Tongue. 

The fifteenth book is the mafter-piece of the whole meta- 

. 1 r Dry den. 

morp holes. ~ J 

What! my noble colonel in metamorphofis ! On what oc- 
cafion are you transformed ? Dryden s Spamfn Fryar. 

There are probable machines in epick poems, where the 
gods are no lefs afters than the men; but the left credible 
fort, fuch as meiamorphofes, are far more rare. Pope 1 yfiey. 

2. It is applied, by Harvey, to the changes an.animal under- 
o-oes, both in its formation and growth; and by feveral to the 
various fhapes feme infefts in particular pafs through, as the 

iilk-worm, and the like. / _ *<A inc V 

METAPHOR, n.f. [metaphore, Fr. psloctpopcc .J 1 he appli¬ 
cation of a word to an ufe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his anger ; he deadens the 
found; the fpring awakes the flowers. A metaphor 
[mile comprized in a word; the fprmg puttmg m a&on the 
powers of vegetation, which were torpid in the winter,^ 
-the powers of a deeping animal are excited by awakmg him. 


MET 

The work of tragedy is on the paffions, and in a diaiom,. 
both of them abhor ftrong metaphors, in which the ^ ’ 
delights. f d J s 

Metapho'rick. 

mitive meaning of the word ; figurative. 6 P ri ~ 

. T ,he w ° rds wh L ic ^ wer < : d ° continue the only difference 
IS, that whereas before they had a literal, they now have ! 
metaphorical ufe. ft a 

Metaphrase, n.f. [pUcEppaag.] A mere verbal . tranfiation 
rrom one language into another. 

This tranfiation is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, nor fo clofr 
as metapbrafe. j) j 

Metaphra'st. n.f. [metaphrajle, Fr. d<p fXfr , s .] A £ 
tranflator; one who tranflates word for word from one lan¬ 
guage into another. 

Metaphysical. 7 .. 

Metaphy'sick. \ ac P 

1. Verfed in metaphyficks; relating to metaphyficks. 

2. In Shakefpeare it means fupernatural or preternatural. 

Hie thee hither. 

To chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate, and metaphyfical aid, doth feem 
To have crown’d thee withal. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Metaphy'sick. 7 n.f. [ metaphyfique , Fr. jutlapuaW.] On- 
Metaphy'sicks. S tology ; the doftrine of the general af« 
feftions of fubftances exifting. 

The mathematicks and the metaphyficks , 

Fab to them as you find your flomach ferves you. Shakefp, 

Call her the metaphyficks of her fex. 

And fay fhe tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Cleaveland. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary fpecies fhould be received confufedly together, 
which how abfurd it is, Ariftotle fhews'in his metaphyficks. 

Peacham on Drawing 

See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defence ! 

See metaphyfick call for aid on fenfe ! Pope's Dunciad. 
The topicies of ontology or metaphyfick, are caufe, effect, 
aftion, paffion, identity, oppofition, fubjeft, adjunft, and 
fign. Watts's Logick. 

Meta'physis. n.f. [f*elc<,(p\}<n$.] Transformation; metamor- 
phofis. Dill. 

MeL’aplasm. n.f. [fxelci7rXcc<r(xog.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranfpofed contrary to their na¬ 
tural order. Did* 

Meta'stasis. n.f [/uelarotng.] Tranfiation or removal. 

His difeafe was a dangerous aflhma ; the caufe a meiafafs, 
or tranfiation of tartarous humours from his joints to his 
Jungs. Harvey on Confutations. 

Metata'rsal. adj. [from metatarfus.] Belonging to the me¬ 
tatar fus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of the mtatarfal 
bones, may be carious ; in which cafe cut off only fo much 
of the foot as is difordered. Sharp's Surgery. 

Metata'rsus. n.f. [fierce and raptro?.] The middle of the 
foot, which is compofed of five fmall bones conncfted to 
thofe of the firfl part of the foot. Dip* 

The conjunction is called fynarthrofis, as in the joining 
the tarfus to the metatarfus. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Meta'thesis. n.f [pelccSeng.] A tranfpofition. 

To Mete. v. a. [metior, Latin.] To meafure; to reduce to 
meafure. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of Succoth. rjal. 
To meafure any diftance by a line, apply feme knojm 
meafure wherewith to mete it. Holder. 

Though you many ways purfue 
To find their length, you’ll never mete the true. 

But thus ; take all that fpace the fun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech^ 

Metewand. 7 n.f [mete and yardi or wand.] Aftafro acei 
Meteyard. 3 tain length wherewith meafures are taken. 

A true touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before their eyes. 

Afcham's Schoolmafiet ■ 

Ye fhall do no unrighteoufnefs in meteyard, weight,^ or 
r 0 Lev. xix. 35 « 

mealure. , r , T tran- 

To Metempsycho'se. v. a. [from metempjychojis .j 
flate from body to body. A word not received. 

The fouls ®f ufurers after their death, Lucian affirm 
be metempjychofed, or tranflated into the bodies o a > 
there remain certain years, for poor men p l°^ jBllzom- 
worth out of their bones. \ \ Aeration 

Metempsycho'sis. n.f. [pAls^^X^^ ran ® 

of fouls from body to body. r^;<rration of 

From the opinion of metmpfychofis, or tra " f ™g 
the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft 
their human condition, after his death Orp eu { j. 

became a fwan. * 

Me'teor. n.f [meteore. Fr. ptltwc.] Any bodies 

or fley that are of a flux and tranfitory nature. Rook’d 





MET 

Look’d he or red, cr pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

What obfervation mad’ft thou in this cafe, 

Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? ' 

She becran to call with berielf from what coafi. this Mazin 0 
ftar muft nfe upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had the 
like, meteor ftrong influence before. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Thefe burning fits but meteors be, 

Whole matter in thee foon is fpent: 

Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 

Are an unchangeable-firmament. Donne. 

Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were feen, ^ 

And thunders rattled through a fky ferene. Dryden's Mn* 

Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world. 

Hung in the Ikies, and blazing as I travell’d. 

Till all my fires were fpent; and then call downward 
'To be trod out by Caefar ? Dryden's All for Love. 

O poet, thou hadft been difereteer, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high. 

If thou hadft dubb’d thy ftar a meteor. 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. _ Prior. 

Meteorological, adj. [from meteorology.] Relating to the 
doftrine of meteors. 

Many others are conftderable in meteorological divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. 
Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be new- 
come guefts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological 
impreflions not tranfeending the upper region, or whether to 
be ranked among ccleftial bodies. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

MeteoroLogist. n.f. [from meteorology.] A man/killed in 
meteors, or ftudious of them. 

The mcteorologifis obferve, that amongfl the four elements 
which are the ingredients of all fublunary creatures, there is 
a notable correfpondency. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Meteoro'logy. n.f. [pslscepoi and xtyoo.] The doftrine of 
meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorology, or innate 
prefentation of wind and weather Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Mete'orous. adj. [from meteor.] Having the nature of a me¬ 
teor. 

From the o’er hill 

To their fixt ftation, all in bright array. 

The cherubim defcended, on the.ground 
Gliding meteoTous, as ev’ning mill, 

Ris’n from a river. Milton's Par. Lofi, b. xik 

Me'ter. n.f. [from mete.] A meafurer: as* a coal rmeter, a 
Ian A-oneter. 

Methe'glin. n.f [meddyglyn, Welfh, from medd and glyn, 
glutinare ait Minfhew, vel a medclyg medicus & llyn potus 
quia potus medicinalis.J Drink made of honey boiled with 
water and fermented. 

White handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

—Honey, and milk, and lugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

Metheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare. 

T’ allay the flrength and hardnefs of the wine. 

And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 

Me'thinks, verb imperfonal. [me and thinks. This is ima¬ 
gined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and I.] I think; it feems to me; mefeems. 
See Meseems, which is more flriftly grammatical, though 
lefs in ufe. Mcthinks was ufed even by thofe who ufed like- 
wife mefeems. 

In all ages poets have been had in fpecial reputation, and, 
metbinks, not without great caufe ; for, befides their fweet 
inventions, and moft witty lays, they have always ufed to fet 
forth the pratfes of the good and virtuous, Spenfer on Ireland . 

If he choole out feme expreffion which does not vitiate the 
lenie, I fuppofe he may flretch his chain to fuch a latitude • 
but by innovation of thoughts, metbinks , he breaks it. Dryd\ 

I here is another circumftance, which, mcthinks, 2;lves us 
a very high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard to what 
P, s m Praams, that innumerable multitude and variety of 
■dear which then arife in her. Addiforis Spell. N». 487 
Metbinks already I your tears furvey. . 

ME'THOD. n.f [ ; metbode, Fr. ^ ’ 

Method, taken in the largefl fenfe, implies the placing:, of 
federal things, or performing feveral operations in fuc^an 
order as is moft convenient to attain feme end. Watts 

o fee wherein the harm which they feel confifleth the 
feeds from which it fprang, and the method of curing it’ be 
longeth to a fkill the fludy whereof is full of toil § and the 
practice befet with difficulties. V? \ d , he 

a U a Jm- wil1 Jeft u ' ith me know m y a ^p e ft 3 ^ 5 ‘ v ‘ 
And fafhion your demeanour to my looks, 

r 1 will beat this method in your Iconce /i 

sa 

» r ,«.ndi„ s . f.i, rt„ ift" Sr- 

or proceeding fote^ftCdcr ‘ ^ ^ 


M E T 

The obfervations follow one another without that method r- 
cal regularity requifite in a profe author. Addifon s Sped. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them where 
he pleafes ; to us, perhaps, not without the appearance of 
irretrievable confufion; but, with refpeft to his own know- 
leo-e, into the mofl regular and methodical repofitones. Rogers. 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray. 

Methodical in what I fay, Addifon's Rofamon. 

Methodically, adv. [from methodical.] According to me¬ 
thod and order. 

All the rules of painting are methodically , concifely, and 
clearly delivered in this treatife. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To begin methodically, I fhould enjoin you travel; for ab- 
fence doth remove the caufe, removing the objeft. Suckling. 
To Methodise, v. a. [from method.] To regulate; to dif¬ 
pofe in order. 

Refolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer. 

The royal fpy retir’d unfeen. 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen, 

And methodize revenge. Dryden's Boccacel 

The man who does not know how to methodife his thoughts, 
has always a barren fuperfluity of words ; the fruit is loft 
amidfl the exuberance of leaves. Spectator, N°. 476. 

One who brings with him any obfervations which he has 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reflec¬ 
tions methodized and explained, in the works cf a good 
critick. Addifon's Sped. N°. 291. 

Thofe rules of old difeover’d, not devis’d. 

Are nature flill, but nature methodis'd . Pope. 

Me'thodist, n.f. [from method.] 

1. A phyfician who praftifes by theory. 

Our wariefl phyficians, not only chemifls but methodifts , 
give it inwardly in feveral conflitutions and diflempers. Boyle . 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately arifen, fo called from 
their profeffion to live by rules ahd in conflant method. 

Metho'ught, the preterite of metbinks. See Methinks and 
Meseems. I thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has mefeemed, though it is more grammati¬ 
cal, and deduced analogically from mefeems. 

Meihought, a ferpent eat my heart away. 

And you fat finding at his cruel prey. Shakefpeare* 

Since I fought 
By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Kneel’d, and before him humbl’d all my heart. 

Methought, I faw him placable, and mild. 

Bending his ear: perfuafion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour; peace return’d 

Home to my breafl; and to my memory 

His promife, “ That thy feed fhall bruife our foe.” Milt* 

In thefe 

I found not what, methought, I wanted flill. Milton , 

Methought I flood on a wide river’s bank. 

Which I muft needs o’erpafs, but knew not how. Dryden. 
Metony'mical. adj. [from metonymy.] Put by metonymy for 
lomething elfe. ' 

^not°lfte^l CALLY * adv% [from metonymical.] By metonymy ; 

The difpoiition of the coloured body, as that modifies the 
light, may be called by the name of a colour metonymically, or 
efficiently; that is, in regard of its turning the light that re¬ 
bounds from it, or paifes through it, into this or that parti¬ 
cular colour. 

METONYMY. [metmymie, Fr. A rhetori- 

“: ? gu ?> b y whlch °" e word is put for another, as the mat- 

Tfo h 4'ff ater ‘f 6: h ‘ d, ‘ d b D*‘ l ‘> that is > b y a fword 
They differ only as caufe and efFecf, which by a melon.™ 
ufual mall forts of authors, are frequently put one for A- 

m tA o :vn 

7 ,, P h y f, °g nom y; the art of knowing the charac- 

F men X the count enance. 8 CharaC ’ 

M a , Latin; S P«ch confined to 

vert^eaTuS ™ a m n b^ arm ° mCk difp0flti0n ° f i 

For the metre fake, fome words be driven awry which 
q ^‘ n S in plain profe. Afcham'sIchoolma. 


re- 

Schoolmafier* 


tJ ^ i , . ^ pa wic. Alter. 

He taught his Romans in much better metre 
To laugh at fools. 5 

Me'trical. adj. [metricus, Latin; metrique Fr I f — 
to metre or numbers rr.J Pertaining 

country or diftrift. ^ 5 ttle chlef C1 ty of any 

His eye. difeovers unaware 
The goodly profpea of f ome fo re ig n I and 

Whh m ° r f r e ren ° Wn ’ d ’ 

g i wing fpnes and pinnacles adorn’d. Miltor 
Reduc d m careful watch Milton* 

„ : rs; *„ ...tv. ,.. 

k “ 6d "' b “ * -s&i u 

Metropo'utan. 
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kFTRopo'nt’AN. n.f. [ mitropolitanus , Latin.] A billion 0 f 
the mother church s an archbtfiiop. J P * 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon' the death of Dr 
Bancroft, that metropohtan , who underftood the church dx- 

learning.’ Count — ed of the greateft parts in 

Metropolitan, aip Belonging to a metropolis. ChrM ° n - 

had fork Pat I la - C rt ' 0f a covetous defi re to enrich himfelf, 
had forborn to inftitute metropolitan bifhops. Raleirh 

M ^ LI ' TICAL - * dj ' t from Propolis.] Chief or principal 

He fearing the power of the Chriftians was gone as far 
XW'-rriV the ^apolitical city of Stiria. Knolles. 

ME 11 EE. n.f. [corrupted from metal, but commonly writ¬ 
ten Jo when the metaphorical fenfe is ufed.] 

1. Spirit; fpritelinefs ; courage. 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 

He was quick mettle when he went to fchool. Shakefpeare 
I had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: I care not 
who knows fo much of my mettle. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 
Upon this heavinefs of the king’s forces, interpreted 6 to 
be fear and want of mettle, divers reforted to the feditious. 

TT , , . . Hayward's Edw. VI. 

He had given fo frequent teftimony of fignal courage in 
feveral aftions, that his mettle was never fufpecfled. Clarendon. 
’ Tis more to guide than fpur the mufe’s fteed. 

Retrain his fury, than provoke his fpeed ; 

The winged courfe r, like a gen’rous horfe, 

Shows moft true mettle when you check his courfe. Pope. 

2. Subftance : this at leaf! {hould be metal. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-fame mettle, 

Whereof thy proud’child, arrogant man, is puft, 

^ Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. Shakefpeare. 
Mettled, adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; courageous; full of 
ardour; full of fire. 

Such a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never. Benj. Johnfon. 

Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled fteeds, when from their noftrils flows ( 

The fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addifon. 3 
Mettlesome, adj. [from mettle .] Spritely; lively; gay; 
brifk ; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 

Their force differs from true fpirit, as much as a vicious 
from a mettlefome horfe. Tatler , N°. 6i. 

Me'ttlesomely. adv . [from mettlefome.'] With fpritelinefs. 
Mew. n.f. [mue, French.] 

1. A cage ; an inclofure ; a place where any thing is confined. 

Forth-coming from her darkfom mew. 

Where Ihe all day did hide her hated hew. Fairy Queen. 

There then fhe does transform to monftruous hues, 

And horribly mif-fhapes with ugly fights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron tnews. 

And darkfom dens, where Titan his face never {hews. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Her lofty hand would of itfelf refufe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 

She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mews. 

And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. Fairfax . 

2. [Msej>, Saxon.] A fea-fowl. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderlings, and 
jneawes. Carew. 

The veffel flicks, and {hews her open’d fide, 

And on her {hatter’d maft the mews in triumph ride. Dryd. 
To Mew. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To {hut up ; to confine ; to imprifon ; to inclofe. 

He in dark corners mew'd, 

Mutter’d of matters as their books them {hew’d. Hubberd. 

Unto the bufti her eye did fudden glance, 

In which vain Braggadocio was ?newed , 

And faw it Air. " Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Why {hould your fears, which, as they fay, attend 
The fteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman. Shakefp. King John. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

’Whether if you yield not to your father s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in fliady cloifter mew d. 

To live a barren After all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitlefs moon. Shakefp. 

More pity that the eagle {hould be ?new'd. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakefpeare. 

Feign them fick, ? 

Clofe mew'd in their fedans, for fear of air. Dryden s Juv. 
It is not pofiible to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it, unlefs you will all his life mew him up 
in a clofet, and never let him go into company. Locke. 

2. To {hed the feathers. It is, I believe, ufed in this fenfe, 

’ becaufe birds are, by clofe confinement, brought to flied their 

feathers. , r . . 

I fnould difeourfe of hawks, and then treat of their ayries, 

mewings , cufting, and renovation of their feathers, Walton. 
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The fun hath mew'd his beams from oft’ hlc 1 
And majefty defac’d the royal flamp V ^ , 
Nine times the moon had mew'd \ her horns Z 
W.A travel weary, unfupply'd with ftrength,’ S * 

o aV l W ‘? f] 16 of her oppreft, 

oabean fields afford her needful reft r, , 

3- [Miauler, French.] To cry as a cat. Drfdm • 

Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 
he cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Shaken, 
They are not improveable beyond their oL geni m-. 

To 1W W ‘ neVer £ r m t0 meW ’ nor a cat t0 bark - brew’s cii 

To Mewl. *. *. [miauler, French.] To fquail as a ml f ' 

. . The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. ShakeMnr, 

Meze reon. n.f A fpecies of fpurge lawrel. 

Mezereon is common in our gardens, and on the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains : every part of this ffrub is acrid and 

JKSSS?’ and ln ^ ames the mouth-and throat. fr.n 

MUZZOTINTO n.f. [Italian.] A kind of graving, fo 
as nearly refembling paint, the word importing half-painted- 
it is done by beating the whole into afperity with a hamnrr' 
and then rubbing it down with a ftone to the refemblance in¬ 
tended. 

Meynt. adv. Mingled. Obfolete. 

The (alt Medway, that trickling ftreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, 

Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackifh waves be meynt. Spenfer’s Paf orals. 

MEasm. n.f [from {mocivu , inquino, to infeeft.] Such parti¬ 
cles or atoms as are fuppofed to arife from diftempered, pu¬ 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to affe& people at a dif- 
tance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, caufed through peftilen- 
tial miafms infinuating into the humoral and confiftent parts 
of the body. Harvey on Confumptim . 

Mice, the plural of moufe. 

Mice that mar the land. j Sam. vi. 5. 

Micha'elmass. n.f. [Michael and mafs.] The feaft of the 
archangel Michael, celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep¬ 
tember. 

They compounded to furnifti ten oxen after Michaelmafs 
for thirty pounds price. Carew. 

To MICHE. v. n. To be fecret or covered; to lie hid. 

Hanmer. 

Marry this is miching malke.n ; it means mifehief. Shak. 

Mi'cher. n.f [from miche.] A la2y loiterer, who Ikulks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight; a 
hedge-creeper. Hanmer. 

Mich or Mick is ftill retained in the cant language for an 
indolent, lazy fellow. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage fhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 

Shall the bleffed fun of heav’n prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? a queftion not to be alked. Shall the fon of 
England prove a thief, and take purfes ? a queftion to be alk- 
ed. Shakefpeare's Henry IV, p. i. 

Mi'ckle. aclj. [micel, Saxon.] Much; great. Obfolete. In 
Scotland it is pronounced muckle. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft: 

In humble dales is footing faft. 

The trode is not fo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedlefs hade, 

Yet is his mifs not mickle. Spenfrs Paf orals. 

Many a little makes a mickle. Camden's Remains-. 

If I to-day die with Frenchmens rage, 

To-morrow I fhall die with mickle age Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shakefp . 

All this tradi that fronts the falling fun, 

A noble peer, of mickle truft and power. 

Has in his charge. , . Mstun. 

Microco'sm. n.f. [pUp®* and xocy.® 3 .] The little wor 
Man is fo called as being imagined, by fome fanciful pnuo- 
fophers, to have in him Icmething analogous to the four ele- 

You fee this in the map of my microcofm. Shak. Coriolanus . 

She to whom this world muft itfelf refer, 

As fuburbs, or the microcofm of her ; ,. 

She, fhe is dead ; {he’s dead, when thou know It tins, 
Thou know’ft how lame a creeple this world is. von . 

As in this our microcofm, the heart 
Heat, fpirit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome’s vi&orious influence did diiperle 
All her own virtues through the univerfe. e u 

Philofophers fay, that man is a microcofm, or little * > 

refembling in miniature every part of the great; a — 
body natura! may be compared to the body P°i'^ ck j rf J tio n 

Micrography, n.f. [^.x P «f and T d el P 

of the parts of fuch very finall objeAs as are d..cernaoi 


with a microfcope. 
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The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy and to fparc, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft winter: a curious defcription and figure of 
the fling fee "in Mr. Hook’s micrography. , Grew'sMifaum. 
MICROSCOPE, n.f. [/U.IXP& and trno7riu ; microjcope , Pr.] 
An optick inftrument, contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objects which could not 
otherwife be feen. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcopes, 

and to difeern the fmalleft hair upon the leg of a gnat, it 

would be a curfe, and not a blefling, to us; it would make 

all things appear rugged and deformed ; the moft finely po- 

lifhed cryftal would be uneven and rough ; the fight of our 

©wn felves would affright us; the fmootheft {kin would be 

befet all over with ragged feales and briftly hairs. Bentley. 

The critick eye, that microfcope of wit. 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad, b. iv. 

Micro'meter. n. f. [fxlzp^ 3 and pirpov ; micrometre, French.] 

An inftrument contrived to meafure fmall fpaces. 

Microscopical. J r rr • r . n 
,, , [n.f. [from micro cope.] 

Microsco'pick. ) J L J 1 1 

1. Made by a microfcope. 

Make microfcopical obfervations of the figure and bulk of 
the conftituent parts of all fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Aflifted by a microfcope. 

Evading even the microfcopic eye ! 

Full nature fwarms with life. Thomfon's Summer. 

3. Refembling a miferofeope. 

Why has not man a microf copick eye ? 

For this plain reafon, Man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 

T’ infpedl a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? Pope. 
Mid. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 
Dutch. ] 

1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne fings, 

Shall, lifting in mid air, fufpend their wings. Pope. 

Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 

Unweary’d, through th’ num’rous hoft he paft. Rowe. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition. 

Mid-course, n. f. [mid and courfe.] Middle of the way. 

Why in the Eaft 

Darknefs ere day’s mid-courfe? and morning light. 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 

Mid-day. n. f [mid and day.] Noon ; meridian. 

Who {hoots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure he {hall 
never hit the mark, yet as fure he is he {hall {hoot higher 
than he who aims but at a bufti. Sidney, b. ii. 

His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled ^nd drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. Shakefp. 

Who have before, or {hall write after thee. 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm flay. 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun. 

And clouds of duft ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds and fcorchino; heats l Addifon 
Mi ddest, fuperl. of mid, middejl, midJL] 

Yet the flout fairy ’mongft the middejl crowd, 

I nought all their glory vain in knightly view. Fa 9 u 
Mi ddle, adj. [mibble, Saxon.] S 7 < m 

I. Equally diftant from the two extremes. 

The ,!? weft virtues draw praife from 'the common people ; 
h\Zf e Wt T * n them ^foment; but of the 

h A f 167 h /Tr n ° fenfe - B “ an ’ s E ff‘V s - 

cief whifh I T hfe ’ J Wlthi,i reach of thofe convenien- 
wL j hC ° L Wer ° rders of mankind muft neceffarily 
want, and yet wnhout embarraffment of greatnefs. Rogers. 

bzM°bn e X:s‘ hIS fleet t0 the Romans ’ jyp; *» * 

2- Internfedbte f and mMU rank - 

3 - Midd^fing^f tfeTong finger m2ny ^ CndS ‘ #«• 

Mi We fir K ft } ,tr ° dUCe thC mMle fin S er of thc ^ft-hand. Sharp. 

J 'fmm\irve 7 S e d . :flantfr ° m ' W ° eXtremitles i ^ part remote 

^wk c 7iri p o: thrunL^”'^ of the iand - 

They never ftand, but lie or fit • 

And yet fo foul, that whofo is in, 

sa* -~ 

. the unravelling and refolution of dSfe end 

Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
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Mj ddle-aged. adj. \muldle and age.] Placed aoofit the mid¬ 
dle of life. t , 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 
a fancy to marry two wives. L'Ejlrange s Fables . 

The middle-aged fupport falling the beft, becaufe of the 
oily parts abounding in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you a very young inan, and left you a middle-aged 
one : you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an 
old one. ' Swift to Pape. 

Middlemost, adj. [from middle.] Being in the middle. 

Why have not fome beafts more than four feet, fuppofe 
fix, and the middlemojl Ihorter than the reft. More. 

The outmoft fringe vaniftied firft, and the middlemojl next, 
and the innermoft laft. Newton's Opticks. 

The outward ftars, with their fyftems of planets, muft ne- 
ceflarily have defeended toward the middlemojl fyftem of the 
univerfe, whither all would be moft ftrongly attradled from 
all parts of a finite fpace. Bentley s Sermons. 

Mi / ddlin‘g. adj. [from middle.] 

1. Of middle rank. 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to pafs by his 
father, could never think he had enough fo long as any man 
had more. L' Ejl range's Fables. 

2. Of moderate fize; having moderate qualities of any kind. 

The bignefs of a church ought to be no greater than that 
i nt) which the voice of a preacher of middling longs will 
eafily extend. Graunt's Bills of Mortality . 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fometimes errs, 
to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, 
but feidom rifes to any excellence. Dryden . 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. Tickell . 
Mi'dland. adj. [mid and land.] 15 
j. That which is remote from the coaft. 

The fame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in¬ 
habitants of this ifland, by Caelar. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, {hews that her 
riches are intern and domeftick. Howel's Vocal Fcrefl. 

The various dialects of the Englifli in the North and 
Weft, render their expreflions many times unintelligible to 
the other, and both fcarce intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2. In the midft of the land ; mediterranean. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which twice on Bifcay’s working bay had been, 

And on the midland fea the French had aw’d. Dryden. 
Midge, n. f. [mieje, Saxon.] A gnat. 

Mid-heaven, n.f. [mid and heaven.] The middle of the fky. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns. 

Though in mid-heaven, fo on ended his delight. Milton 
Mi dleg. n.f. [ mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white fatten, 
oofe coats to the '. midleg, and ftockings of white filk. Bacon. 

Mi dmost. adj [from mid, or contracted from middlemojl : 
this is one of the words which have not a comparative, 
though they feem to have a fuperlative degree.] The mid- 


Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet. 

The midmofl battles bailing up behind. Dryden . 

f Hear himfelf repine 

At fate s unequal laws; and at the clue. 

Whir T e , rCi ! efS , In length ’ the fl(ler d «W. Dry. 

What dulnefs dropt among her fons impreft. 7 

Hike motion, from one circle to the reft: 

bo from the midmofl the nutation fpreads 

Kound, and more round o’er all the fea of heads 

Fo be ' ' 


w^,t°; 0 ;>r/ ecret ’ black N ’ gbt ' 

in 'iS ^tn ft fi dieS ’ t0 make —LIS 

fefled 5 your intelleLs &ent a ‘' tS ’ haTC n0t un g ratrf u% af- 
By night he fled, and at midnight returned 

AfteT ZT a g tKe eai th ; cautious °f da 7 - Milton 
Alter this time came on the midnight r>f t-h u i 

the very names of the council? w^Tr‘° f the church ^herein 

only dream of what had paft 6 f ° CS ° tten ’ and . me n did 

Some foiitary doifter will I chufe S “Cingfleit. 

BmkL'" 7 ^ ttire ’, 3nd ftort Aa 'l he'my (leeo 

In .11 <li LLSg Sf ■ 

They can tell precifely what alfif..^ t dtterbury. 

midnight or midnoon in Rome wh-n T r Ead at 

me when Julius Csefar was flain 

MPdriff. [miDbiupe, Saxon 1 TW LogicL 

The midriff divides the trunk of th*' dl f phra g m - 
ties, the thorax and abdomen • it ic h b ? d / into two ca vi- 

16 L P ed of twomufcles; 

the 
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the firft and fuperior of thefe arifes from the fternum, and 
the ends or the laft ribs on each fide : its fibres, from this 
femicircular origination, tend towards their centre, and ter¬ 
minate in a tendon or aponeurofis, which hath always been 
taken for the nervous part of the midriff. The fecond and 
inferior mufcle comes from the vertebrae of the loins by two 
pfoduaions, of which that on the right fide comes from the 
firft, fecond, and third vertebrae of the loins; that on the 
Ifeft fide is fomewhat ftiorter; and both thefe produdions join 
and make the lower part of the midriffs which joins its ten¬ 
dons with the tendon of the other, fo as that they make but 
one membrane, or rather partition. Quincy, 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d. 

Smote him into the midriff with a {tone 
That beat out life.. Milton's Par. Loji, b. xi. 

In the gullet, where it perforated! the midriff\ the carneous 
fibres of that mufcular part are inflecEted. Ray, 

Mid-sea. n. f [mid and fca.] The Mediterranean fea. 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-fea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dryden. 
Mi 'dshipman. n. f [from mid, Jhip , and man.] 

Mid/hipmen are officers aboard a {hip, whofe {tation, when 
they are on duty, is fome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poOp, &c. Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to look 

out, and to give about the word of command from the cap¬ 
tain and other fuperior officers : they alfo affift on all occa¬ 
sions, both in failing the Ship, and in ftoring and rummaging 
the hold. They are ufually young gentlemen, who having 
Served their time as volunteers, are now upon their prefer¬ 
ment. Harris. 

Midst, n.f Middle. 

All is well when nothing pleafes but God, being thankful 
in the midjl of his afflictions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Arife, ye fubtle fpirits, that can fpy 
When love is enter’d in a female’s eye; 


‘tor. 


You that can read it in the midjl of doubt* 

And in the midjl of frowns can find it out. Dryden . 

Midst, adj. [contracted from midclejl , the fuperlative of mid. J 
Midmoft ; being in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firft, Him laft, Him midjl, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firft a£t but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth ; nor any 
thing in the midjl which might not have been placed in the 
beginning. . Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Midstre'am. n.f. [nilcl ar\& Jlream.] Middle of the ftream. 

The midjlream' s his ; I creeping by the fide, 

And flioulder’d off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 

Mi'dsummeR. n.f [mid and fummer.] The fummer folftice, 
popularly reckoned to fall on June the twenty-fourth. 

However orthodox my fentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble before Midfummer. Swift. 

At eve laft Midfummer no deep I fought. Gay's Pajl. 

Mi'dway. n.f. [mid and way.] The part of the way equally 
diftant from the beginning and end. 

No midway ’twixt thefe extremes at all. Shakefpeare. 

He were an excellent man that were made in the midway 
between him and Benedick; the one is too like an image, 
and fays nothing; and the other too like my lady’s eldeft fon, 
evermore tattling. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing . 

Pity and fhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint! Milton's Par.LoJl. 
The bare laid himfelf down about midway , and took a 
nap; for I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. 

” VEJlrange's Fables. 

How didft thou arrive at this place of darknefs, when 
fo many rivers of the ocean lie in the ?mdway. 

J Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

Mi'dway. adj. Middle between two places. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefpeare . 

Mi'dway. adv. In the middle of the paffage. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look. 

She met his glance midway. Dryden, Bounce. 

MFD WIFE. n.f. [This is derived, both by Skinner and Ju 

■ nius , from mib or a reward, and pip, Saxon.] v\o 

man who affifts women in childbirth. 

When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 

And as a midwife , death dire&s it home. Donne. 

Without a midwife thefe their throws fuftain, 

And bowing, bring their iffue forth with pain. bancy*. 

There faw I how the fecret felon wrought, / 

And treafon lab’ring in the traitor’s thought, l 

And midwifi time the ripen’d plot 

I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between 

them, as if I bad all the (hill of a midwfe. L 
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fe\ft no man* Cure! e’er left his houfe 
And faddl’d ball with thoughts fo wild. 

To bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew fhe was with child. p.■ 

Mi'dwifery. n.f. [from midwife .] 

1. Alfiftance given at childbirth. 

2. Aft of produdion; help to produaion ; co-operation in 

produaion. a 

So hafty fruits, and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning {how’rs 
In fpight of frofts, ipring from th’ unwilling earth. Stepney 
There was never any thing propounded for publick good 
that did not meet with oppofition ; arifmg from the humour of 
fuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwifry. _ < Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

3. Trade of a midwife. 

Mi'dwinter, n. f. [mid and winter.] The winter folftice. 
Begin when the flow waggoner defeends, 

Nor ceafe your flowing till Midwinter ends. Dryden. 

Mien, n.f [mine, French.] Air; look; manner. 

In her alone that owns this book is feen 
Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 

What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin than 
craggs, rocks, and cliffs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

One, in whom an outward mien appear’d, 

And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. Prior. 

What winning graces, what majeftick mien. 

She moves a goddefs, and {he looks a queen. Pope, 

Might, the preterite of may. 

Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain words, as 
little liable as might be to doubt. Locke. 

Might, n.f. [migpr, Saxon.] Power; ftrength; force. 
What fo ftrong. 

But wanting reft, will alfo want of might. Spenfer. 

Quoth fhe, great grief will not be told. 

And can more eafily be thought than faid ; 

Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 

Could never ; will to might gives greateft aid. Fa. £>u. 
An oath of mickle might. Shakefp » Henry V. 

Wherefore fhould not ftrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. Lojl, b.v\. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 

This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended 
for with all might and main. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Mi'ghtily. adv. [from mighty.] 

1. With great power; powerfully; efficacioufly; forcibly. 

With whom ordinary means will prevail, furely the power 
of the word of God, even without the help of interpreters, 
in God’s church worketh mightily, not unto their confirma¬ 
tion alone which are converted, but alfo to their converfion 
which are not. Hooker , b. v. 

2 . Vehemently; vigoroufly; violently. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. _ _ Shakefpeare. 

3. In a great degree ; very much. This is a fenfe fcarcely to 
be admitted but in low language. 

Therein thou wrong 1 !! thy children mightily. Sbakejp . 

There’s ne’er a one of you but trufts a knave, 

That mightily deceives you. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
An afs and an ape conferring grievances : the afs complain¬ 
ed mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 

L'EJlrange s rabies. 

Thefe happening nearer home made fo lafting impreffions 
upon their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge was 
mightily obfeured, and the circumftances of it 
and. confounded with thofe of thefe later deluges. WkimrA 
I was mightily pleafed with a ftory applicable to this piece 
of philofophy. D Spefiator,js .57^ 

Mightiness, n.f. [from mighty.] Power; greatnefs, g 
of dignity. 

Think you fee them great, 

And follow’d with gen’ral throng and fweat 
Of thoufand friends; then in a moment fee, ym 

How foon this mighiinef meets mifery! Sbak. Hen y ‘ ‘ 
wait pleafe your mightinefs to wafh your hands? M* 
Mi'ghty. adj. [from might.] 

1. Powerful; ftrong. . , r~n x. 8 . 

Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. 

Great is truth, and mighty above all things. J • ... ^ 

He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength. J 

2. Excellent, or powerful in any a<ft. Dryden. 

The mighty mafter finil’d. . ..f ec l but ih 

Mi'ghty. cdl. In a great degree. Not to be ufed 

very low language. . 

Lord of his new hypothecs he reigns. 

He reigns; How long ? Till fome ufurper rife, 

And h? too mighty thoughtful, mighty wile. ^ 

Studies new lines. . . T A a 0 f changing 

Migration, n.f [migrate, rmgre, Ut.J Ait 

place. Ar$ ot ^ 
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Waller . 


Dryden. 



Ariftotle diftinguifheth their times of generation, 

££$ £££!?** w—* *«. m 

Milch adi. [from milk.] Giving milk. 

M J Herne doth, at ftill of midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 

And then he blafts the tree, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch kine yield blood. ^ Shakefpeare. 

When {he faw Pyrrhus make malicious lport, s 
In mincing with his [word her huiband’s limbs. 

The inftant burft of clamour that Ihe made, ? 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav n. Sbak. 
The beft mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make 
them more milch, fatten, or keep them from murrain, may 
be chalk and nitre. Bacon i Nat. Hjt. - 77 ■ 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting infants 
at nurfe, caufed rather by careleffnefs and infirmity of the 
milch women. Graft's Bills of Mortality. 

With the turneps they feed Iheep, milch- cows, or fatting 
catt ] e , Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

MILD. adj. [mdb, Saxon.] 

1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merciful; compaffionate; 

"clement; foft; notfevere; not cruel. _ 

The execution of juftice is committed to his judges, which 
is the feverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is 
wholly left in the king. Bacons Advice to Villiers . 

If that mild and gentle god thou be. 

Who doft mankind below with pity fee. _ Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of 
infinite love to his creatures. Rogers's Sermons . 

2 . Soft; gentle; not violent. 

The rofy morn refigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. 

Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 

But fweet regards, and pleafing fandtity ; 

Mild was his accent, and his adtion free. 

Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet frefli as early day. Pope. 

The folding gates diffus’d a filver light. 

And with a milder gleam refrelh’d the fight. Addifon. 

3 . Not acrid; not corrofive ; not acrimonious ; demulcent; 
affuafive ; mollifying ; lenitive. 

Their qualities ate changed by rendering them acrimonious 
or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4 . Not {harp ; mellow ; fweet; having no mixture of acidity. 

The Iriffi were tranfplanted from the woods and mountains 
Into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow the 
milder, and bear the better and Tweeter fruit. Davies . 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 

Mi'ldernax. n.f Cannabum nauticum. Ainf 

Mi'ldew. n.f. [milbeape, Saxon.] 

Mildew is a difeafe that happens in plants, and is caufed 
by a dewy moifture which falls on them, and continuing, for 
want of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acrimony cor¬ 
rodes, gnaws, and fpoils, the inmoft fubftance of the plant, 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive flap ; upon which 
the leaves begin to fade, and the bloffoms and fruit are much 
prejudiced: or, mildew is rather a concrete fubftance, which 
exfudes through the pores of the leaves. What the garden¬ 
ers commonly call mildew is an infedl, which is frequently 
found in great plenty, preying upon this exfudation. Others 
fay, that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Spring and Summer from the plants, bloffoms, and even the 
earth itfelf, in clofe, ftill weather, where there is neither fun 
enough to draw it upwards to any confiderable height, nor wind 
of force ftrong enough to difperfe it: it condenfes and falls on 
plants, and with its thick, clammy fubftance flops the pores, and 
by that meansprevents perfpiration. Miller thinks the truecaufe 
ot the mildew appearing moft upon plants which are expofed 
to the Eaft, is a dry temperature in the air when the wind 
blows from that point, which ftops the pores of the plants, and 
prevents their perfpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants 
are concreted upon the furface of their leaves, which being; 
of a fweetifh nature, infers are indeed thereto, where find 
ing proper nutriment they depofite their eggs, and multiply 
fo faft as to cover the whole furfaces of the plants, and by 
corroding the veffels, prevent the motion of the flap It is 
obfervablc, that whenever a tree has been greatly affedled by 
this mildew, it feldom recovers it in two or three years and 
many times never is intirely clear from it after. Hill 

Down fefl the mildew of his fugred words. Fairfax 
i he mildew cometh by clofenefs of air; and therefore in 
mfls, or champain grounds, it feldom cometh. Bacon 

boon blafting mildews black’ned all the grain, Dryden 
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To kiTDEW. II. < 7 . To taint with mildew. 

Here is your hulband, like a mildew d t at, 

Blafting his wholefome brother. Shakefp. 

He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the creatures 

'of the earth. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Morals fnatch from Plutarch’s tatter d page, 

A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra’s fage. Gay s Trivia. 

Mi'ldly. adv. [from mild.] 

1. Tenderly; not fevereiy. 

Prince, too mildly reigning, 

Ceafe thy forrow and complaining. Dryden. 

2 . Gently; not violently. 

The air once heated maketh the flame burn more mildly, 
and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacons Nat. HJl. N - 375 * 

Mi'ldness. n.f. [from mild.] 

1. Gentlenefs; tendernefs; mercy; clemency. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 

You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom. 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. . Shakefp. King Lear . 

The fame majeftick mildnefs held its place; 

Nor loft the monarch in his dying face. Dryden . 

His probity and mildnefs {hows 
His care of friends and fcorn of foes. Addifon. 

I faw with what a brow you.brav’d your fate; 

Yet with what mildnefs bore your father’s hate. Dryden. 

2. Contrariety to acrimony. 

Mile, n.f [millepajjus, Latin.] The ufual meafure of roads 
in England, one thoufand feven hundred and lixty yards, or, 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty feet. 

We muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare . 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming, 

A moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery was four 
miles behind. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Millipns of miles, fo rapid is their race, 

To cheer the earth they in few moments pafs. Blackmore . 

Milestone, n.f. [mile and Jlone.] Stone let to mark the 
miles. 

Mi'lfoil. n.f [; millefolium , Latin.] A plant, the fame with, 
yarrow. 

Milfoil and honey-fuckles pound, 

With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryden.. 

Mi'liary. adj . [milium millet, Latin; miliaire, Fr.] Small; 
refembling a millet feed. 

The fcarf-fkin is compofed of fitiall feales, between which 
the excretory duds of the miliary glands open. Cheyne , 

Mi'liary fever. A fever that produces fmali eruptions. 

MI'LICE, nxf [French.] Standing force. A word innovated 
by Temple, but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince’s age is the time af- 
figned by their conftitutions for his entering upon the publick 
charges of their milice. Temple's Mi feel. 

Militant, adj. [militans, Latin; militante, Fr.] 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of a foldier. 

Againft foul fiends they aid us militant ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright fquadrons round about us plant. Fa. Q. 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term apl 
plied to the church of Chrift on earth, as oppofed to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft ordered, when 
the militant church doth referable, by fenfible means, that 
hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church triumphant 
in heaven is beautified. _ Hooker, b. v. 

I he ftate of a Chriftian in this world is frequently com¬ 
pared to a warfare : and this allufion has appeared fo iuft" 
that the charaaer of militant has obtained as the common di- 
ftin£t IOn of that part of Chrift’s church fojournin- here in 
this world from that part of the family at reft. ° R 0(rer . r 

Mi'li.tar. ? adj. [miUtaris, Latin; militaire, Fr. MUitar 

Mi lit ary. J is now wholly out of ufe.] 

1 • Engaged in the life of a foldier; foldierly. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, beincr f 0 T_ 

c ° nverte , d unto Chrirt > and notwithftanding 

continued ftill in that military courfe of life. Hooker b if 

• Wl11 aintain his argument as well as any military, nrii 
in the world. olA 

2. Suiting a foldier ; pertaining to a foldier ; warlike ' 

Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved vet 
his cruellies weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henry VII 
Numbers numberlefs J 

The city gates out-pour’d, light-armed troops 
In coats ot mail and military pride. Milton's Par Re, 

1 he wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 
Dy active toil, and military fweat, 

Pining incline their f lck] ie p • 

3. Effected by foldiers. Prior - 

MILI'TU. 
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^ohna^n!'^ [Latin ' ] The ^bands; the fending force 



could be drawn together/""" ^ iaW ’ tllat a ludd , e , n arm > r 
Unnumbered fpirits round thee fly, ‘“render,. 

■^Wttfa&afi****** 

i.T^he hquorw.thwhich animals feed therf young from the 

a 1,1 Comc to m y woman’s breads, 

Where C mi ^ f0r -g ati ’ y° u mur thering minlfters ! 

Z hei e- ever ,n your fightlefs fubdances 

ou wait on nature’s mifehief. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T . I fear thy nature, 

It is too full o’ th’ milk- of human kindnefs 

jo cateh the neared way. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mi.k is the occalion of many tumours of divers kinds. 

, Tn ... . , LVifeman's Surgery. 

W hen milk is dry’d with heat. 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden 

J l] co " cl f’ p ; he g° ut continued, to confine myfelf 

Sh ■ Temple’s Aif el. 

. Rroths and mill- meats are windy to ftomachs troubled with 

, r' d „^“ leMS ‘, , . Thyer m the Humours. 

2. iimulfion made by contufion of feeds. 

Pidachoes, fo they be good and not mudy, joined with 
a monds in almond milk , or made into a milk of themfelves, 
like unto almond milk , are an excellent nourifher. Bacon 
To Milk. *. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw milk from the bread by the hand. 

Capacious chargers all around were laid 
Full pails, and veflels of the milking trade. Pote's Odyfley 

2. 1 o fuck. * "" 

I have given fuck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shake fb 

Mi'lken. ad], [from milk. ] Confiding of milk. / 

T. he remedies are to be propofed from a condant courfe of 
the milken diet, continued at lead a year. Temple. 

Milker, n.f. [from milk.'] One that milks animals. 

His kine with fwelling udders ready dand. 

And lowing for the pail invite the milker's hand. Dryden. 
Mi'lkiness. n.f. [from milky.] Softnefs like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of milk. 

Would I could fhare thy balmy, even temper, 

And milkinefs of blood. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

The faltnefs and oylinefs of the blood abforbing the acid 
of the chyle, it lofes Its milkinefs. Flayer on the \Humours. 
Mi'lklivered. adj. [milk and liver.] Cowardly ; timorous j 
faint-hearted. 

Milklivered man ! 

That bear’d a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. Shak. 
Mi'lkmaid. n. f. [milk and maid. J Woman employed in the 
dairy. 

When milk is dry with heat. 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden's Virg. 

A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of 
mercy. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 44. 

Mi'lkman. n.f. [milk and man.] A man who fells milk. 
Mi'lkpail.: n. f. [milk and pail. J Vedel into which ccw r s are 
milked. 

That very fiibdance which lad week was grazing in the 
field, waving in the milkpail, or growing in the garden, is 
now become part of the man. (Vatu's Impr. of the Mind. 
Mi'lkpan. n.f. [milk ail d pan.] Vedel in which milk is kept 
in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private accefs to Queen 
Elizabeth, and did many men good ; yet he would fay mer- 
jily of himfelf, that he was like Robin Gcodfellow ; for 
when the maids fpilt the milkpans , or kept any racket, they 
would lay it upon Robin : fo what tales the ladies about the 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him. Bacon's Apophth. 

Milkpo'ttage. n.f. [milk and pottage.] Food made by boil¬ 
ing milk with water and oatmeal. 

For breakfad and fupper, miik and 7 nilkpottage are very fit 
for children. Locke. 

Mi'lkscore. n.f [milk and fcore. J Account of milk owed 
for, fcored on a board. 

He ordered the lord high treafurer to pay off the debts of 
the crown, particularly a milkfeore of three years danding. 

Addifon's Freeho der , N .36. 

He is better acquainted with the milkfeore than his deward’s 
accounts. Addifon s Speft. N°. 482. 

Mi'lksop. n.f [milk and fop.] A foft, mild, effeminate, fee¬ 
ble-minded man. 

Of a mod notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of 
fpoils, one of their bards in his praile will fay, that he was 
none of the idle milkfops that was brought up by the fire-fide. 
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but that moft of his days he fpent in arms and a, , , 
,1CVer eat hlS meat Wore he had won it with 

A milkfop, one that never in his life S ^ cr cn Ireland. 
elt fo much cold as over fhoes in fnovv. Shak 1 m 
W e have as good paffions as yourfelf • and Dl * 

never defigned to be a mi Ik fop. 7 . was 

But give him port and potent fack • ddi f°>A $pe£l. 

, Fr om milkfop he darts up mohack. * * . 

Milktooth. n.f [milk and tooth J Frtor - 

5 “ «* 

s :;l i- ~ - ■ 4 - »=ts?: 

Mi lkthistle. n.f [milk and thijile: plants thathavT * D yf‘ 
jmee are named milky.] An herb. P h 3 white 

Milktrefoil. n.f An herb. 

Mil kVETCH, n.f [ajlragalns , Latin.] 

I he milkvetch hath a papilionaceous flower rnnfWV 
theftandard, the keel, and the wines ■ ou ofeh P / " g ° f 
anfes the pointal covered with a fhea’th whirh k flowei ' cu P 
capfular p£d filled with kidney-feped fe^^ thoTV' ^ 
by pairs along the middle rib/witLn ofeone « t^r 

MAkweed. n.f. [milk and wood.] A plant. ^ 

Mi ikwhite ad,, [milk and white .] White as miik. 
one a black filk cap on him begun 
To let, for foil of his milkwhite to ferve o-> 

Then win I raife aloft the milkwhite rofe, 

Tu fm f 11 the air be perfum'd. Shakefp 
Where the bull and cow are both milkwhite, lf ‘ 

They never do beget a cole-black calf. Shakefp, mt 

The bolt of Cupid fell, J 

It fell upon a little wedern flower ; 

Before milkwhite , now purple with love’s wound • 

And maidens call it love in idlenefs. Shakefbearc. 

A mukwhite goat for you I did provide ; 

Two milkwhite kids run frifking by her fide. Dryden 
Mi lkwort. n.f. [milk and wort .] 

Milkwort is a bell-fliaped flower, confiding of one leaf 
whofe brims are expanded, and cut into feveral ferments ■ 
from the centre anfes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a round fruit or hulk, opening from the top downwards, and 
filled with fmall feeds. Millet 

Mi'lkwoman. n. f [milk and woman.] A woman whole bu- 
iinels is to ferve families with milk. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurfery-maid have a fel- 
law-feeling. Arbuthnot's Hill, of John Bull. 

Milky, adj. [from milk.] J 

1. Made of milk. 

2. Refembling milk. 

Not tadeful herbs that in thefe gardens rife. 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 

Can move the god. * Pope. 

Some plants upon breaking their vedels yield a milky juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Yielding milk. 

Perhaps my paffion he difdains, 

And. courts the milky mothers of the plains. Rofcommon. 

4. Soft; gentle; terlder; timorous. 

Has friendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in lefs than two nights. Skakefpeare. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours, 

You are much more at talk for want of wifdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Milky-way. n. f [milky and way.] The galaxy. 

The milky-way , or via ladfea, is a broad white path or track, 
encompafling the whole heavens, and extending itfelf in fome 
places with a double path, but for the mod part with a Angle 
one. Some of the ancients, as Aridotle, imagined that this 
path confided only of a certain exhalation hanging in the air; 
but, by the telefcopical obfervations of this age, it hath been 
difeovered to confift of an innumerable quantity of fixed fiars, 
different in fituation and magnitude, from the confufed mix¬ 
ture of whofe light its whole colour is fuppofed to be occa- 
fioned. It pades through the condeliations of Cafliopeia, 
Cygnus, Aquila, Perfeus, Andromeda, part of Ophiucus and 
Gemini, in the northern hemifphere ; and in the fouthern it 
takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis and the Ara. The galaxy hath ufuaily been the re¬ 
gion in which new dars have appeared ; as thgt in Caffiopeia, 
which was feen in A. D. 1572; that in the bread of the 
Swan, and another in the knee of Serpentarius; which have 
appeared for a while, and then become inviflble again. Hams. 
Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
The didant fkies to find the milky-way: 

It forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech's Manilius. 

^ T fi - ,,/J. 1- _ „ r&A PMP mav give US 
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MILL. n.f. [wM; mola, Lat. melin, Weldi; myln, Saxon; 
moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] An engine or fabnek in which 
corn is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 

The table, and We about it, did all turn round by water 
Which ran under, and carried it about as a mill. Sidney. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

Olives ground in mills their fatnefs boad. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and fcapula torn from His body by a 
*bpe twided round his wrid, and fuddenly drawn up by the 

Sharp's Surgery. 

To Mill. v. a. [from the noun; ^cuArii;; mila> Iflandick.J 

1. To grind; to comminute. 

2. To beat up chocolate. 

3. To damp coin in the mints. 

It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 
the whole legend on their edges; but at the fame time that 
they are lettered on the edges, they have other inferiptions on 
the face and the reverie. Addifon. 

Wood’s halfpence are not milled, and therefore more eafily 
Cbunterfeited. Swift. 

Mi'll-cog. n.f [mill and cog.] The denticulations on the 
circumference of wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for mill-cogs , Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Mi'll-dam. n.f. [mill and dam.] The mound, by which the 
Water is kept up to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 
making heads of ponds and mill-dams. Mortimer. 

Mi'll-horse. n.f Horfe that turns a mill. 

His impreffa was a mill-hojfe , dill bound to go in one circle. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

MilImo'untains. n.f An herb. Ain]. 

Mi'll-teeth. n.f. [mill and teeth.] The grinders; dentes 
molares, double teeth. 

The bed indruments for cracking bones and nuts are 
^grinders or miH-teeth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Milleda'riaV. n. f. [from millenarius , Lat. millenaire , Fr.l 
One who expels the millennium. 

Millenary, adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius > Latin.] Con¬ 

fiding of a thoufand. 

The millenary federtiurti, in good manuferipts, is marked 
With a line crofs the top thus Hb. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mi'llenist. n.f. [from mille, Lat.] One that holds the mil¬ 
lennium. 

MlLLE NNIUM. n.f. [Latin.] A thoufand years; generally 
taken for the thoufand years, during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the thurch, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocalypfe, our blefTed Saviour fhall reign with the 
faithful upon earth after the refurreftion, before the final com¬ 
pletion of beatitude. 

. mu ^ g^e a full account of that date called the mitten - 
• Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

MrLLE KNIAL; adj. [from millennium, Lat.] Pertaining to the 
millennium* fa 

rTT/' 1 ’ 88 and P riefls unto God, is the charaaeriftick 
of thofe that are to enjoy the millennial happinefs. Burnet 

W<ZT"P fm ‘Ue and pts, Ladn ] 
Wood-hce, fo called from their numerous fee* J 

and ^ ^ § ive them 

and earwigs which will cUre them. Mortimer's Hufbandry 

l^er. n.f [from ?mll.] One who attends a mill. ^ 

More water glideth by the mill 

Than wots the miller of. o/, ^ 

Gdlms, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt uj mnhs 

fe d m T e ‘ V ^ that the Euri P us ebbad “d flowed 

lUirrmL I* 


lonT^'Vr 6 f ? aar « root of the number two, he laboured "'A Latin.] 

«g —a. u '• * zagm «. pi « „ a 
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MiYliner. n.f [I believe from Milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.] One who fells riband* 
and drefTes for women. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The mercers and milliners complain of her want of pub- 
lick fpirit. Tatler , Na 52* 

Mi'llion. n.f. [million, Fr. millibgne, Italian.] 
x. The number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thoufand. 
Within thine eyes fat twenty thoufand deaths. 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions , in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Skakefpeare . 

2. A proverbial name for any very great number. 

That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth more evident than many of thofe propofitions 
that go for principles; and yet there are millions who know 
not this at all. Locke . 

There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know. Locke. 

She found the polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall Convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 

The mite, inviflble elfe. Philips * 

Midd thy own flock, great fhepherd, be receiv’d; 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou had fav’d. Prior. 
Millionth, adj. [from million.] The ten hundred thoufandth. 
The fird embrion of an ant is fuppofed to be as big as that 
of an elephant; which neverthelefs can never arrive to the 
millionth part of the other’s bulk. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi llstone. n. f [mill and Jlone.] The Hone by which corn 
is comminuted. 

No man fhall take the nether or the upper millflone to 
pkfei* , Deut. xxiv. 6. 

2^1op s beads faw farther into a millflone than our mobile. 

Milt. n.f. [mild,, Dutch.] L’EJlran g e’s Falies. 

1. The fperm of the male fiih. 

You fhall fcarce take a carp without a melt-, or a female 
without a roe or fpawn. miton’s Angler. 

2. [Milt, Saxon.] The fpleen. 

To Milt. v. a. [from the noun.] To impregnate the roe or 
fpawn of the female fifh. 

M cafed R r P awner Cfr0m ^ ThC ^ ^ ^ the &e bein S 

The fpawner and milter Iabout to cover their fpawn with 

MfeTWokT.,/ An herb. Mart’s Angler 

m!mus > Latin-] A buffoon 
n- p <ai es Speculations, either reprefentative of fome 
addon, or merely contrived to raife mirth. 

T A/T mme, this is great ? Beni, 'fohnfon 

To Mime. ». To play the mime. J 

Thmk’d thou, mmie, this is ^reat > or that they drive 

Whild kee P % aiming mod alive, 7 

hild thou dod raife fome player from the grave, 

at , ^ ut ~ dance the babion, or out-boad the brave Vi V / r 
Ml mer. n.f [from ^ A mimick ; a b^on 

Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, mimers. 

Mi'mical. adj. [mimicus, Latin.] Mfeldve 
mick ; ailing the mimick. J lmitaUve ' befi «‘"g » mi- 

fne^L 11 f n!t SU creatures the moft mimical in geftures ftvle. 
fpeech, fafhron, or accents. IVottfrj ™ 

A mimical daw would needs trv the Tam • ^^ ucatlon * 

his daws were fhackled 7 * he fam ;, e /P er ‘mcnt: 5 but 

Singers and dancers enf-erfa^H^d , ^J tran ge s Fables. 

and mi?nical o-eftures that thev • u/ P eo P^ e Wltk hght fongs 
from ferious'jfleces o/the ‘4 

Mi MIC ALLY. adv. [from mimical] In imitafen' \n 7 
cal manner. J **«Kauon, in a mimi- 


TJr / , -no ena. 

dead of petals, to Drotptd riS. n • e , S) which are in- 
Wr which afterwards 

Th,s p ant was originally brought from the eifl ^ £ f “ d " 

where it is dill ereatlv culhVat^ r eaftern countries, 

ZlT - are an-’ 
I^uch edeemed for puddin|s by man y P ej fons 

a rr 

dean %> a " d nlZXmSfZ 

2 - A kind of fifh. Arbuthnot on Alijnents. 

mg, 0 mfckTOri2 ed ’ fplit ’ and c kept , in Pickle; as whit- 

Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 


manher fo as to excite laughter. 

Like poor Andrew I advance, 

I alfe mimick of my mader’s dance : 
Around the cord a while I fprawl, 

2 A m! "?’ ^°. u e h fl °w, in earneft fall. 
2. A mean or fervile imitator. 


#r 


Prior. 


Anon~ 


To Mi'mick. «. [ fr6m the noun ] y To ^ Mi M 
to ridicule by a burlefque Imitation. T ‘‘ ate 4s a buffo “S 

The lhane nf Morpheus exprefs’d 
l ne In ape of man, and imitated bed - 

Who wou’d with care foml u b ye L Dryden 

So mimicks truth, it looks the 

* * Granville, 

16 M . . , 

Mi'mickrt. 
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Mi 


'mickry. n.f [from mimick.] Burlefque imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correfpondent tells 
me he can affume my air, and give my taciturnity a llynefs 
which diverts more than any thing I could fay. Spectator. 

Mimo'grapher. n.f. [mimus and ypclpu.] A writer of farces. 

TV T D/if?. 

Mina'cious. ad}. [ minax , Lat.] Full'of threats. 

Mina city. n. f [from minax , Latin.1 Difpofition to ufe 

. threats. 

Mi natory. adj. [ minor , Latin.] Threatening. 

king made a ftatute monitory and minatory , towards 
juftices of peace, that they fhould duly execute their office, 
inviting complaints againft them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Mince, i). a. [contracted, as it feems, from minijh , or 
from mincer 3 mince, French, fmall.J 

i. To cut into very fmall parts. 

She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fp©rt, 

In mincing with his lword her hufband’s limbs. Shakefp. 
With a good chopping-knife mince the two capons as fmall 
as ordinary minced meat. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

What means the fervice of the church fo imperfeftly, and 
by halves, read over? What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their praftice, which they could fwallow whole in their 
fubfcriptions ? South's Sermons . 

Revive the wits; 

But murder firft, and mince them all to bits. Dunciad. 

fe. To mention any thing fcrupuloufly, by a little at a time ; to 
palliate3 to extenuate. 

I know no ways to mtfice it in love, but directly to fay I 
love you. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Think it a baftard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat fhall cut. 

And mince it. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whofe face between her forks 
prefages fnow 3 that minces virtue, and does fhake the head 
to hear of pleafure’s name. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Iago, 

Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter. 

Making it light tc Caffio. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Thefe gifts, 

Saving your mincing , the capacity 

Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive, 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I’ll try to force you to your duty: 

For fo it is* howe’er you mince it. 

Ere we part, I fhall evince it. Hudihras , p. ii. 

Siren 3 now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe. 

Say you contented not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

If, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted feme part 
of what he faid, or taken from the ftrength of his expreffion, 
I certainly had wronged him. Dryden. 

Thefe, feeing no where water enough to effeft a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
partial one of it, reftraining it to Afia. Woodward . 

To Mince, v. n. 

‘ 1. To walk nicely by fhort fteps; to aft with appearance of 
fcrupuloufnefs and delicacy 3 to affeft nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. Fairy Queen. 

I’ll turn two mincing fleps 

Into a manly ft ride. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

A harlot form foft Hiding by. 

With mincing ftep, fmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad. 

£. To fpeak fmall and imperfeftly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diftinguifhed 
from each other, as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables. 

Mi'ncingly. adv. [from mince.] In fmall parts ; not fully. 
Juftice requireth nothing mincingly , but all with preffed, 
and heaped, and even over-enlarged meafure. Hooker , b. 1. 

MIND. n.f. [seminu, Saxon.] 

1. The intelligent power. 

I am a very foolifh, fond old man 5 

I fear I am not in my perfeft mind. Shakefp. Ling Lear. 
This word being often ufed for the foul giving life, is at¬ 
tributed abufively to madmen, when we (ay that they are of 
a diftraaed mind, inftead of a broken undemanding: which 
word, mind, we ufe alfo for opinion 3 as, I am of this or 
that mind: and fometimes for mens conditions or vn tues 3 
as, he is of an honefttfz/W, or a man of a juft mind: fome¬ 
times for affection 3 as, I do this for my mind's fake : fome¬ 
times for the knowledge of principles, which vye have with¬ 
out difeourfe : oftentimes for fpirits, angels, and intelligences. 
but as it is ufed in the proper fignification, including ot e 
underftanding agent and paffible, it is defcribed to be a pure 
fimple, fubftantial aft, not depending upon matter, but haying 
relation to that which is intelligible, as to his firft objeft . 


1 

more at large thus 5 a part or particle of the foul ^ » 

doth underhand, not depending upon matter no^ * 
any organ, free from paffion coming from without / ln & 
to be diflevered as eternal from that which is mortal RaL ‘f 

2. Liking; Choice; inclination 3 propenfion 3 affeftj^ ^ 

Uur queftion is, whether all be fin which is * • 1 
dire&ion by feripture, and not whether the Ifraeife^j 

TngcLnSl o a f m God by f ° ll0WinS thdr ° Wn 4 

W e will confider of your fuit: °° *** 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shakefpeare 

Being fo hard to me that brought your mind, " 

1 fear (he 11 prove as hard to you in telling her mind. 

I will have nothing elfe but only this 3 Shakefpeare, 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. ’ Shakefpeare 
±>e ot the lame mind one towards another. Rom xii ifi’ 
Haft thou a wife after thy mind? forfake her not. * Ecclu 'f 
They had a mind to French Britain 3 but they have let fall 

their blt * . Bacon's War with Spain k 

Sudden mind arofe 
In Adam, not to let th’ occafion pafs, 

Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton's Par. Lof , b v 
Waller coafted on the other fide of the river, but at fuch 
a diftance that he had no mind to be engaged. Clarendon 

He had a great mind to do it. °° C lZtn 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant 
to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiflion of 
fins may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a mind to in¬ 
fringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring Hate, 
what oppofition can we make ? Addifon. 

3. Thoughts; fentiments. 

Th’ ambiguous god. 

In thefe myfterious words, his mind expreft. 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. Dryden. 

4 . Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind. 

If you fuppofe as fearing you, it fhook. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe men are of the mind , that they have clearer ideas 
of infinite duration than of infinite fpace, becaufe God has 
exifted from all eternity 3 but there is no real matter coex¬ 
tended with infinite fpace. Lode. 

The gods permitting traitors to fucceed, 

Become not parties in an impious deed 3 
And, by the tyrant’s murder, we may find, 

That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 

5 . Memory; remembrancy. 

The king knows their difpofition 3 a fmall touch will put 
him in mind of them. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

When he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look. 

And call to mind his covenant. Milton's Par. Lof , h. xi. 

Thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

A Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden ; 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 

They will put him in mind of his own waking thoughts, 
ere thefe dreams had as yet made their imprefiions on his 
fancy. Atterburys Sermons. 

A wholefome law time out of mind’. 

Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. Swift's Mijccl. 

To Mind. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark; to attend. 

His mournful plight is fwallowed up unwares, 

Forgetful of his own that minds another’s cares. Fa. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love injoins, 

That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton . 

If, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 

And minding more his verfes than his way, 

Any of thefe fhould drop into a well. Rofcowmn. 

Ceafe to requeft me 3 let us mind our way; 

Another fong requires another day. 

He is daily called upon by the word, the imnifters,> 
inward fuggeftions of the holy fpirit, to attend to tl0 _ ( 
fpedts, and mind the things that belong to his peace. l 

2 . To put in mind ; to remind. 

Let me be punilhed, that have mmded you 
Of what you Ikould forget. Shu l e/p. h , h 

I defire to mind tbofe perfons of what baint Aufh h 
r •. Burnet's Theory of the 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel of famous^roory. 

I fhall only mind him, that the contrary fuppofitio 
could be proved, is of little ufe. - 

To Mind. *. To incline; to be d.fpofed ^ w;11 

When one of them mindeth to go into rebel 
convey away all his lordfirips to.feoffees m trull. VJ 
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Mi'nded. adj. [from mind.] Difpofed; inclined 3 affefted. 
We come to know 

How you ftand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Whofe fellowfhip therefore unmeet for thee. 

Good reafon was thou freely fliould’ft diflike. 

And be fo minded ftUl. _ Milton's Par . Loft, b. viii. 

If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe a God 
would be no hindrance to any fuch defign, but very much for 
its advancement. _ Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Pyrrhus is nobly minded 3 and I fain 
Would live to thank him. Philips. 

Mi'ndful. adj. [mind and full.] Attentive 3 having memory. 

I acknowledge the ufefulnefs of your direftions, and I 
promite you to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. 
Mindfully* adv. [from mindful .] Attentively. 
Mi'ndfulness. n.f [from mindful.'] Attention 3 regard. 
MTndless. adj. [from mind.] 

1. Inattentive; regardlefs. 

Curfed Athens, mindlefs of thy worth. 

Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ftates. 

But for thy fword and fortune, trod upon them. Shakefp . 

As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mindlefs of warlike rage, and hoftile care. 

Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryftal flood. Prior. 

2 . Not endued with a mind 3 having ho intelleftual powers. 

Pronounce thee a grofs lowt, a mindlefs Have, 

Or elfe a hovering temporizer. Shakefp. Winter's Tlie. 

God firft made angels bodilefs, pure, minds'. 

Then other things, which mindlefs bodies be : 

Laft, he made man. Davies. 

Mind-stricken, adj. [mind and ftricken.] Moved 3 affefted 
in his mind. 

He had been fo mind-ftricken by the beauty of virtue in that 
noble king, though not born his fubjeft, he ever profeffed 
himfelf his fervant. Sidney, h. ii. 

Mine, pronoun poffeffive. [myn, Saxon 3 mein , German 3 
mien, French j meus, Latin. It was anciently the praftice 
to ufe my before a confonant and mine before a vowel, which 
euphony ftill requires to be obferved. Mine is always ufed 
when the fubftantive precedes : as, this is my cat 3 this cat is 
mine.] Belonging to me. 

The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpear's Macbeth. 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire 3 that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

When a wife man gives thee better counfel, give me mine 

a g ain - Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

It thou be ft flam, and with no ftroke of mine. 

My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ’ftill. 

A r • , r ■ . Shakefpeare. 

A friend of mine is come to me, and I have nothing to 
let before him. T , , 

Th.. i • • Luke X1 - 6- 

1 nat paim is mine. ,. 

Mine, v.f. [mine, French; mwyn or mwn. Well, hotn mlm 
lapis , in the plural meini.J 

’’nerak 06 “ ‘ n ^ e * rth Wh ‘ Ch contains metals or mi- 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller 
A woikman, to avoid idlenefs, worked in a groove or m Z- 
pit thereabouts, which was little efteemed n , 

ffieCt ^ a knows ^ 

The heedlefs mtne-m. an aims onlv ^ t-lif. rcc ,*. 0 * ■ ylc. 

thy of fuch a metal as * 3 tT 

lira " hat f cllpfe that <un be defac’d > 

WuZ 7 M? t ’ ,rown down feir a tower ? 

a ? ^ - 

•down, and fill upthe that you’ have di^d^'^ 
Others to a city ftrong ^ ^bit gift. 

Afa^g. enCamP ’ di ^ hatt’ry, fcale and mine. 

To Mine. v . [f rom t h e noun,] To 'ihrmneC i ' x! ' 
to form any hollows underground. S or burr °ws 5 

Til rp 1 a "S' n S *n flately beeches dwells • 

‘ T “ cl imbmg goats on hills fecurely feed • ’ 

rhe mmng coneys Ihroud in rocky cells’ J V „ 

Uf this various matter the terreflrial „1'if .J^ottoa. 

1 furface down to the greateft depth weaver fr ° m 

To Mine. v.a. To fan • tn r, • u iVo °dward's Nat. Hi ft 
flow degrees, orlcre^ns " ^ m ‘ nCSi t0 d *oy fy 

W L Wl11 b a ut ftin and film the ulcerous place 

31 unlen° rrUpti0n ^ aIi within > ’ 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 


its 
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They mined the walls, laid the powder, and ram tried the 
mouth 3 but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 
The flow fever mines the conftitution Bolingbroke . 

Mi'ner. n.f. [;mineur, Fr. from mine.] 

1. One that digs for metals. 

By me kings palaces are pufh’d to ground. 

And miners crufh’d beneath their mines are found. Dryden. 

2. One who makes military mines. 

As the bombardeer levels his mifehief at cities, the miner 
bufies himfelf in ruining private houfes. Tatler. 

MI'NERAL. n.f. [minerale, Lat.] Foffile body 3 matter dug 
out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all minerals are 
not metals. 

She did confels, Ihe had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and lirig’ring 
By inches wafte you. Shakefpeare's Cymbelme. 

The tninerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value. Bacon's Advice to Villiers . 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Minerals ; nitre with vitriol 3 common fait with alum ; and 
fulphur with vitriol. Woodward. 

Mi'neral. adj. Confifting of foffile bodies. 

By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man may 
conjefture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any mafs 
found there. _ Woodward's Nat. Hft. 

Mi'neralist. adj. [from mineral] One (killed or employed 
in minerals. 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which 
he knows not what to make of till he fhews it a jeweller or 
a mineralift. Boyle 

The metals and minerals which are lodged in the perpen- 
dicular intervals do ftill grow, to fpeak in the mmeralljl's 
phrafe, or receive additional increafe. Woodward. 

Mineralogist, n.f. [mineralogie, French; from mineral and 
One who difeourfes on minerals. 

Many authors deny it, and the exacted mheralozifls have 
rejeaed it. Brown's Vulgar Errmrs, b. ii. 

Mineralogy, n.f. [from mineral and «>©..] The doddne 
of minerals. 

To MFNCL^ * A fld! r Wlth ^ ° f • white ’ Ain f- 

o MINGLE. V. a. Jo mix; to join; to compound 3 to 

unite with fomething fo as to make one mafs 

Wo unto them that ate mighty to drink wine, aneTmen 
of ftrength to ?mngle ftrong drink. //^ > y> 

Lament with me ! with me your forrows join, 

^° Ur un ‘ tec * tears with mine ! Waifo 

virtue.' ° f ^ COntented wit h a mingled^ imperfeft 

Our fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our^Tery fames' 
we areready to trungk with ourfelves, and cannol bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts's Logic!, 

He wooes the bird of Jove 4 

-TV, aI? mm 7 W ° eS W i, tb his ’ Thomfon's Sprintr / l07< 

To Mingle v. n 1 o be mixed ; to be united with. 3 

Ouilelf will jningle with fociety. 

And play the humble hod. Shake [tear,n/T„a r 

Aicimus had defiled himfelf wilfully in the times of th 
mrngltng with the Gentiles. 7 „Tr f he ' r 

Nor prieds, nor datefmen, 2 Mac ' xlv ' 1 3 ' 
Could have completed fuch an ill as that, 
if women had mot mingled in the mifehief. p.^.. 

She, when fhe faw her fidernymphs, fupprefs’d * 

Her nfing fears, and mingled with the red AMT 

Mingle, n.f. [from the verb.] Mixture; medley; 

Widi brazen din blad y^Thf^k ear 

Netherca 4 W d^ r m Tf’ S i ab p OUrine3 ’- Shakefpeare. 

cal parts are diverting and the f'^ 5 , thou S h the co “i- 

, of an unnatural the fer ‘° US m0 I' n S> 3« they are 

Mi'ngler. n. f. (-from the verK -I it 1 dJryden s Dufrejhoy. 

f; m,ns!es - 

m 3 fmal ‘ reprefentation led than 

piaure of the’ir face in km e bU wouH V T*?* '° haVe the 
fet forth the miniature of them. ^ CaCh ° f th ? fe b “tbles 
If the ladies (hould once take n t , & l dney, b. ii. 

race, we ffiould fee mankind epitomized & di ^ ninutive 

cies in miniature: in order to keen OMr ’ 4 ^ tbe wh °Je fpe- 
dhng, we have indituted a tall clnh pofter ‘ t >' from dvvin- 
„ The hidden wavs ^ifor.'s Guard. 

aH *5 x°ie b r ^ 

Apply to well diffifiS kernels" lo 7 ^ 

Sastt®. 

P hilips. 

2. Gay 








































































































































































































































































Gay. 

Ufed in flight con- 
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2. Gay has improperly made it a fubftantive. 

Here {hall the pencil bid its colours flow, 

And make a miniature creation grow 
Mi'nikin. adj. I. Small; diminutive.* 
tempt. 

Sleepeft, or wakeft thou, jolly fliepherd. 

Thy fheep be in the corn; 

And for one blaft of thy minikin mouth, 

1 hy fteep lhall take no harm. Shakeff. King Lear. 

Mi'njkin. n.f. A fmall fort of pins. J * 

Mi'nim. n.f. [from minimus*, Lat.] 

1. A fmall being; a dwarf. 

Not all 

Minims of nature ; fome of ferpent-kind-, 

Wond’rous in length, and corpulence, involv’d 
Their fnaky folds, and added wings. Milton's Par » Lof. 

2. This word is applied, in the northern counties, to a fmall 
fort of fifh, which they pronounce mennim. See Minnow. 

Ml HIATUS. 7i. f. [Latin.] A being of the leaft flze. 

Get .you gone, you dwarf, 

You minimus of hind’riftg knot grafs made ; 

You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare. 

Mi'nion. n.f [ mignon , French.] A favourite; a darling; a 
low dependant; one who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of flight and familiar kindnefs. 

Minion , faid {he ; indeed I was a pretty one in thofe days; 
I fee a number of lads that love you. Sidney, b. ii. 

^ They were made great courtiers, and in the way of mi¬ 
nions, when advancement, the inoft mortal offence to envy, 
ftirred up their former friend to overthrow them. Sidney. 

One, who had been a fpecial minion of Andromanas, hated 
us for having difpoffeffed him of her heart Sidney , b. ii. 
Go rate thy minions'. 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Duncan’s horfes. 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His company muff do his minions grace, 

Whilft I at home ftarve for a merry look. Shakefpeare. 
Edward fent one army into Ireland ; not for conqueft, but 
to guard the perfon of his minion Piers Gavefton. Davies. 

If a man ftiould launch into the hiftory of human nature, 
we fhould find the very minions of princes linked in confpira- 
cies againft their mafter. L' Ef range's Fables. 

The drowly tyrant by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes fome patriot’s head. Swift. 

"Mi'nious. adj. [from minium , Latin.] Of the colour of red 
lead or vermilion. 

Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and mi- 
nious tin&ure from fprings that fall into it. Brown. 

To Mi'nish. v. a. [from diminijhminus , Latin.] Td leflen ; 
to lop ; to impair. 

Ye {hall not minijh ought from your bricks of your daily 
talk. Exod. v. 19. 

They are minified and brought low through oppreffion. 

Pfal. cvii. 39. 

Another law was to bring in the filver of the realm to the 
mint, in making all c^ipt, minified , or impaired coins of fil- 
, ver, not to be current in payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 

MI'NISTER. n.f [minifer, Latin; minif re, Fr.] 

1. An agent; one who is employed to any end ; one who a< 5 ls 
not by any inherent authority, but under another. 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of felicity, be 
not the minifer of ruin. . Sidney , b. ii. 

Rumble thy belly full; fpit fire, fpout rain. 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs : 

But yet I call you fervile minifers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Th’ infernal minifer advanc’d. 

Seiz’d the due vi&im. Dry den's Theodore and Honoria. 

Other fpirits govern’d by the will, 

Shoot through their tracks, and diftant muffles fill, 

This fovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his minifers abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the adminiftration of govern- 

m KUigs muft be anfwerable to God, but the minifers to 
ikings, whofe eyes, ears, and hands they are, muff be an¬ 
fwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3. One who ferves at the altar; one who performs facerdotal 

functions. _ f r , • „ 

Epaphras, a faithful minifer of Chrift. 1 L,oL u / • 

The minifers are always preaching, and the governours 
nutting forth edifts againft dancing and gaming. _ Addijon. 

The minifers of the gofpel are efpecially required to lhine 
as lights tn the world, becaufe the diftin&ion of their Ration 
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renders their condua more obfervable • and tU* r 

Of their knowledge, and the dignity of their 
peculiar force and authority to their example.' ’ a 
4 - A delegate; an official. ^ Rogers. 

T If wrongfully 

•Let God revenge; for I may never lift 
n angry arm againft his minifer. ShakrPh P ■ l tt 

S 'amba a Sr fr0m ' ^ ^utthedfn^ 

r °^Zr R - V ’ a - Lmin!Jlr0 ’ Latin -} T °^ e ’ to fupply. 

All the cuftoms of the Irilh would mini/Ur occafion of, 

people. mP e C ° Urfe ° f the ° riginal and " “^uity of Jj 

Now he that mmi/leretb feed to the fewer, “botfT mtfjer 
bread for your food and multiply your feed fown. 2 Gor.ix 
The wounded patient bears 

To-M i'nister S . “ th3t ***** * he CUre - 0 r P hm • 

1. To attend ; to ferve in arty office, 

Certain of them had the charge of the minifering vefTels 
to bring them m and out by tale. 1 Qbrol. ix. 28* 

1 hey which minifer about holy things* live of the things 
of the temple. lCor.lx.tl 

At table Eve ^ 

Minifer'd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleafant liquors crown'd. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v 

2. I o give medicines. 

Can’ft thou not minifer to a mind difeas’d. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? Shak. Mach ■ 

3. To give fupplies of things needful; to give afliftance; to 
contribute; to conduce. 

Others minifered unto him of their fubftance. Luke viii. y 
He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, fhould fet his 
foul to learn of his body; for all the parts of that minifer to 
one another. . South’s Sermons. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiftence of a God; yet he that {hall con¬ 
tent himfelf with things as they minifer to us pleafures and 
paflions, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
caufes and ends, may live long without any notion of fuch a 

bein g- Locke. 

Thofe good men, who take fuch pleafure in relieving the 
miferable for Chrift’s fake, would not have been lefs forward 
to minifer unto Chrift himfelf. Atterburf. 

Faffing is not ablolutely good, but relatively, and as it 
minifers to other virtues. Smalridge's Sermons* 

4. To attend on the fervice of God. 

Whether prophefy, let us prophefy according to the pro 
portion of faith; or miniftry, let us wait on our minifring. 

Rom. xii. 7. 

Ministerial, adj. [from minifer .] 

1. Attendant; adting at command. 

Underftanding is required in a man ; courage and vivacity 
in the lion; fervice, and miniferial officioufnefs, in the ox. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
From effences unfeen, celeftial names, 

Enlight’ning fpirits, and miniferial flames. 

Lift we our reafon to that fovereign caufe. 

Who blefs’d the whole with life. Prior. 

2. Adling under fuperior authority. 

For the min ferial officers in court there muff: be an eye 
unto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Abftinence, the apoftle determines, is of no other real 
value in religion, than as a miniferial caufe of moral effefts; 
as it recalls us from the world, and gives a fericus turn to 

our thoughts. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiafticks or their office. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom plainly allude 
unto fuch miniferial garments as were then in ufe. Hooker . 

4. Pertaining to minifters of ftate, or perfons in fubordinate au¬ 
thority. . 

Ministery. n.f. [ miniferium, Lat.] Office; fervice. ln is 
word is now contracted to minifry, but ufed by Milton as 
four fyllables. . 

They that will have their chamber filled with a good icent, 
make fome odoriferous water be blown about it by their er 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that minifery. Dig J* 
This temple to frequent ,. 

With minif cries due, and folemn rites.. Milton , • xu * 
Mi'nistral. adj. [from minifer.’] Pertaining to a mini er. 
Mi'nistrants. adj. [from minifer.] Attendant; ae ing ^ 
command. 

Him thrones, and pow’rs. 

Princedoms, and dominations minif rant, 

Accompany’d to heav’n-gate. Milton s Par. LoJ, 

Minif rant to their queen with bufy care. 

Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare. 
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Pope • 


Min^stra'tioH* 


Ministration, n.f. \fmm minijin, Latin.] 

> Agency ; intervention; office of an agent delegated or com- 


1. Agency; intervention 
miffioned by another. 


lnoneu i»y diwmvi. 

God made him the inftrument of his providence to me, as 
he hath made his own-land to him, with this difference, that 
God by his minif ration to me, intends to do him a favour. 

’ 1 Taylor’s living holy. 

Though fometimes effected by the immediate fiat of the 
divine will, yet I think they are moft ordinarily done by the 
minif ration of angels. . ^ Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Service; office; ecclefiaftical function. 

If the prefent minif ration be more glorious than the for¬ 
mer, the minifter is more holy. Atterbnry s Sermons. 

MINIUM, n.f. [Latin.] 

Melt lead in a broad earthen veflel unglazed, and ltir it 
continually till it be calcined into a grey powder; this is 
called the calx of lead ; continue the fire, ftirring it in the 
fame manner, and it becomes yellow; in this ftate it is ufed 
in painting, and is called mafticot or mafficot; after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine further, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minium or 
red lead : among the ancients minium was the name for cin¬ 
nabar : the modern minium is ufed externally, and is excel¬ 
lent in cleanfing and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ministry, n.f. [contracted from minifery ; miniferium, Lat.] 

1. Office; fervice. 

So far is an indiftinction of all perfons, and, by confe- 
quence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from being agree¬ 
able to the will of God, declared in his great houfliold, the 
world, and efpecially in all the minifries of his proper houfe- 
hold the church, that there was never yet any time, I be¬ 
lieve, fince it was a number, when fome of its members 
were not more facred than others. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Office of one fet apart to preach ; ecclefiaftical function. 

Their minifry perform’d, and race well run. 

Their doctrine and their ftory written left. 

They die. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. xii. 

Saint Paul was miraculouffy called to the minifry of the 
gofpel, and had the whole doctrine of the gofpel from God 
by immediate revelation; and was appointed the apoftle of 
the Gentiles for propagating it in the hemhen world. Locke. 

3. Agency; interpofition. 

The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but directs the affairs of it ever fince by {landing rules, and 
the ordinary minifry of fecond caufes. Atterbury. 

The poets introduced the minifry of the gods, and taught 
the feparate exiftence of human fouls. Bentley's Sermons 

4. Bufinefs. 

He fafe from loud alarms, 

Abhorr’d the wicked minifry of arms. Dryden's Mn. 

5. Perfons employed in the publick affairs of a ftate. 

I converfe in full freedom with many confiderable men of 
both parties ; aird if not in equal number, ft is purely acci¬ 
dental, as happening to have made acquaintance at court 
more under one minifry than another. Swift. 

Mi nnock. n.f. Of this word I know not the precife mean- 
mg. It is not unlikely that minnock and minx are oririnallv 
the fame word. ° J 

An afs’s nole I fixed on his head ; 

Anon his Thifbe muff: be anfwered, 

, And forth my minmei comes. Shakefpeare. 

Minnow, n.f-[menu, French.] A very fmall fifh; a pink • 
a corruption of minim, which fee. 1 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shakefbeare 

1 he minnow, when he is in perfect feafon, and not fick* 
whKh is only prefemly after (pawning, hath a kind of dappled 
01 waved colour, like a panther, on his (ides, incliningto a 
greemfh and fky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almok black or blackifh: he is a fharp biter at a fmall 

rm m not weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 

"aTlsTut 1 off ^nd^ T" “ a " d their h ” ads 

vn l! f ff ’ a d r heir £ uts taken out > bein g fried with 
yolks of eggs pnmrofes and tanfy. IVdton’s Angler 

»«ufifh!n™ b C g ° f the mmnow is the perfection of S min i 

MINOR, adj. [Latin.] Walton's Angler. 

I * Petty; inconliderable. 

if there are petty errours and minor lapfes, not confide 
^vrious unto faith, yet is it not fife to contemn h*-' 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 


riour falfities. 

2 - Lefs; fmafter. 


I hey altered this cuftom from cafes of WV. ^ 


to 

fheir proteft. , 0 

t :r 7 , r ° > - 

MiRor. n y; Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

manage his own’aftkftsT 110 ^ Cannot >" et aII °w him t<? 
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King Richdrd the Second, the firft ten years of his reign; 
was a minor. Davies on Ireland. 

He and his mufe might be minors, but the libertines are 
full grown. Collier’s View of th'e Stage: 

^Long as the year’s dull circle feems to run. 

When the brifk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope ; 

The nobleft blood of England having beeij fhed in the 
grand rebellion, many great families became extindt, or fup- 
ported only by minors. Swift. 

A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contumacious, be¬ 
caufe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his 
guardian. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

2. The fecond or particular propofition in the fyllogifm; 

The fecond or minor propofition was, that this kingdom 
hath caufe of juft fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacon. 

He fuppofed that a philofopher’s brain was like a foreft,- 
where ideas are ranged like animals of feveral kinds; that 
the major is the male, the minor the female, which copulate 
by the middle term, and engender the conclufion. Arbuthnot. 
To Mi'norate. v. a. [from minor , Lat.] To leflen; to di- 
minifh. A word not yet admitted into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous afliftance of a. 
tube, but by {hewing in what degrees diftance minorates the 
objedl. Glanville’s Scepf 

Minora'tion. n.f. [from minor ate.] The adfc of leftening j 
diminution; decreafe. A. word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is moft 
evident in the loadftone, whofe efficiences are communicable 
without a minoration of gravity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We hope the mercies of God will consider our degenerated 
integrity unto fome minoration of our offences. Brown. 

Mino'rity. n. f. [minorite, Fr. from minor, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being under age. 

I mov’d the king, my mafter, to fpeak in the behalf of 
my daughter, in the minority of them both. Shakefpeare. 
He is young, and his minority 
Is put into the truft of Richard Glofter. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe changes in religion fhould be {laid, until the king 
were of years to govern by himfelf; this the people appre¬ 
hending worfe than it was, a queftion was raifed, whether, 
during the king’s minority , fuch alterations might be made or 
no * Hayward's Edw. VI. 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in th c?ninority of 
his Ion, procured an a< 5 l to pafs, that no ftatute made durino- 
the minority of the king fhould bind him or his fucceffors, ex¬ 
cept it were confirmed by the king at his full age. But the 
firft a£t that paffed in king Edward the Sixth’s time, was a 
repeal of that former a&; at which time neverthelefs the 
king was minor. Bacon > s H y JL 

If there be evidence, that it is not many ages fince nature 
was in her minority, this may be taken for a good proof that 
fhe is not eternal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Their counfels are warlike and ambitious, though fome- 
tempered by the minority of their king. Temble 

2. The ftate of being lefs. 0 P *' 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a minority, 
or fmaMnefs in the exclufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

3. The fmaller number: as, the minority held for that queftion 

in oppofition to the majority. ^ 

Mi'notaur. n.f [rninotaure , French; mines and taurus ] A 

E'SSS'S.a.t “ “ d “ “• W 

Thou may’ft not wander in that labyrinth, 

Mi'nstkr. “ 2 nXe Ugl Cnt S A Urk ' ft ***&*"• 
fiaftical fraternit " a ^Theffial chu ch^ a " eCde ' 

tained at York and Lichfield rhe W ° rd 13 ^ et re ' 

Mi'nstrel. n.f. [menejlril, Spanifo ; mcnejlrallus , low Latin 1 
A mufican ; one who plays upon inftrument^. l0WLatm -^ 

Hark how the mmjlrels ’gin to fhrill aloud 
m ? rr y that refounds from far, 

Th „ P'P e > the and the trembling croud, 

That well agree withouten breach or jar Spenfer’s Epithal 
<-pi T ... 1 Wl11 g Ive you the, minfrel. 7 

By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces l™ ’ „ 

Often our fees and poets haveTonfo^d Z> '^’ 
That mufick’s force can tame the furious heart. 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reftrahf ’ 

^M«f^ * ** Pri ° r - 

. Mufick; lnftrumental harmony J 
Apo lo-s felf Will envy at his play. 

And Wl the world applaud his minflfey. Dmu! . 

That 
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.That loving wretch that fwears, 

Tisnot the bodies marry, but the minds, 

Which he in her angelick finds, 

Would fwear as juftly, that he hears, 

In that day’s rude hoarfe minjlrelfey , the fpheres. Donne. 

1,7- . I began. 

Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 

I o meditate my rural min ftr elF , 

, A Tm f anc y had her fill. M lm. 

2. A number of muficians. 

Minifying fpirits train’d up in feaft, and fong ! 

Such haft thou arm’d the minjlrelfey of heav’n. & Milton. 

Mint, n.f [minte, Saxon; menthe , Fr. mentha , Latin,] A 
plant. J 

The mint is a verticillate plant with labiated flowers, con¬ 
ing of one leaf, whofe upper-lip is arched, and the under¬ 
lip divided into three parts; but both of them are fo cut, 
that the flower feems to be divided into four parts, the two 
lips fcarcely appearing : thefe flowers are colleaed into thick 
whorles in fome fpecies, but in others they grow in a fpike ; 
each flower having four feeds fucceeding it, which are in- 
clofed in the flower-cup: it hath a creeping root, and the 
whole plant has a ftrong aromatick fcent. Miller. 

T hen rubb’d it o’er with newly-gather’d mint, 

A wholefome herb, that breath’d a grateful fcent. Dryden. 

Mint. n.f. [ munte , Dutch; myn^cian, to coin, Saxon.] 

J. The place where money is coined. 

What is a perfon’s name or face, that receives all his re¬ 
putation from the mint, and would never have been known 
had there not been medals. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Any place of invention. 

A man in all the world’s new fafhion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. Shakefpeare. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number of 
curious inventions are ifliied out, which grow current among 
the party. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 7. 

To Mint. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To coin; to ftamp money. 

Another law was, to bring in the filver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of filver not to be cur¬ 
rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; 
and fo to fet the mint on work, and to give way to new coins 
of filver which fhould be then minted. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new portions 
of the crown, and you will find them of fuch natures as may 
be eafily minted. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Mi'ntage. n.f [from mint.] 

j. That which is coined or ftamped. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 

Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafons mintage 

Character’d in the face. Milton. 

2. The duty paid for coining. Ainf 

Mi'nter. n.f [from mint.] Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of fo pure filver as is called leaf filver, 
and the minter muft add other weight, if the filver be not 
pure. Camden's Remains. 

MiTtman. n.f. [ mint and man.] One /killed in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for 
this eftate, is no good mintman ; but takes greatnefs of king¬ 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not after 
their intrinfick value. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Mi'ntmaster. n.f. [mint and majler.] 

1. One who prefides in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintmajlers confefled, is allayed 
with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 

2. One who invents. 

The great mintmajlers of thefe terms, the fchoolmen and 
metaphyficians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. 

•Mi'nuet. n. f. [menuet, French.] A ftately regular dance. 

The tender creature could not fee his fate. 

With whom fhe’d danc’d a minuet fo late. Stepney. 

Tohn Trot has the affurance to fet up for a minuet dancer. 

Spectator, N°. 308. 

]yll'NUM. n.f. 

1. [With printers.] A fmall fort of printing letter. 

2. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, two of which 
make a femibrief, as two crotchets make a minum; two 
quavers a crotchet, and two femiquavers a quaver. 

Oh, he’s the courageous captain of compliments ; he fights 
as you fing prickfongs, keeps time, diftance, and proportion ; 
refts his minum, one, two, and the third in your bofom. 

Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Minu'te. adj. [ minutus, Lat.] Small; little; /lender; fmall 
in bulk ; fmall in confequence. 

Some minute philofophers pretend. 

That with our days our pains and pleafures end. Denham. 
Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moft minute 
tiungs. 
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Into fmall parts the wond’rous ftone divide, 

1 en thoufand of minuteft fize exprefs 
The fame propenfion which the large poffefs. Blacky 
The ferum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to n.f! 

£X muuJl channels ’ andbecon * fit 

In all divifions we Ihould confider th^farger and nfS' 
mediate parts of the fubjeeft, and not divide it at once into 

MmurlT/ [irrs.] *** 

1. 1 he fixtieth part of an hour. 

This man fo complete. 

Who was enroll’d ’mongft wonders, and when we 

Almoft with lift’ning ravifh’d, could not find 

His hour of fpeech a minute. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

2. Any fmall fpace of time. y ' 

They walk’d about me ev’ry minute while; 

And if I did but ftir out of my bed, 

Ready they were to fhoot me to the heart. Shakefpeare. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, though with fwifteft minutes wing’d. 

Milton's Par. Lojl , h. x. 

Gods ! that the world fhould turn 
On minutes and on moments. Denham's Sophy. 

Experience does every minute prove the fad truth of this 
aflertion. South’s Sermn ... 

1 ell her, that 1 fome certainty may bring ; 

I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aurengzehe : 

3. The firft draught of any agreement in writing; this is com¬ 
mon in the Scottifh law : as, have you made a minute of that 
contract ? 

To Mi'nute. v. a. [ minuter , French.] To fet down in Ihort 
hints. 

I no fooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I mi¬ 
nuted what he had faid, and refolved to enlarge the plan of 
my fpeculations. Spectator, N 0 .4z8. 

Mi'nute-book. n.f [minute and book.] Book offhorthints. 

Mi'nute-glass. n.f. [minute and glafs.] Glafs of which the 
fand meafures a minute. 

Minu'tely. adv. [from minute.] To a fmall point; exaftly; 
to the leaft part; nicely. 

In this pofture of mind it was impoflible for him to keep 
that flow pace, and obferve minutely that order of ranging all 
he faid, from which refults an obvious perfpicuity. Locke. 

Change of night and day, 

And of the feafons ever ftealing round, 

Minutely faithful. Tbomfon's Summer, /. 40. 

Mi'nutely. adv. [from minute, the fubftantive.] 

1. Every minute; with very little time intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for .ever in our ears ? As if it were minutely pro¬ 
claimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity till they arife from 
fo mortiferous a ftate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2 . In the following paffage it feems rather to be an adje&ive, 
as hourly is both the adverb and adje&ive. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 

Thofe he commands, move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Minu'teness. n.f [from minute.] Smallnels; exility; in- 
confiderablenefs. 

The animal fpirit and infenfible particles never fall under 
our fenfes by reafon of their minutenefs. Bentley s Sermons. 

Mi'nute-watch. n.f. [minute and watch.] A watch in which 
minutes are more diftindily marked than in common watches 
which reckon by the hour. 

Cafting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found that from 
the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total difappeanng 0 
the fire, there had paffed but three minutes. Soyle. 

Minx. n.f. [contracted, I fuppofe, from minnock.] A young, 
pert, wanton girl. 

Lewd minx ! 

Come, go with me apart. efpeare. 

Some torches bore, fome links, . 

Before the proud virago minx. . Hudibras, p. »• 

She, when but yet a tender minx, began 
To hold the door, but now fets up for man. ury 

MPRACLE. n.f [miracle, Fr. miraculum, Latin.] 

1. A wonder; fomething above human power. 

Nothing almoft fees miracles 

Butmifery. ° . Shakefpeare’s hngUer. 

Virtuous and holy, chofen from above, .* yj. 
To work exceeding miracles on earth. Shakejp. W ) 

Be not offended, nature’s miracle, rr rv VI- 

Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. Shakefp. « ) 

2 . [In theology.] Aneftft above human or natural pow 

performed in atteftation of fome truth. t h e 

P The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent ab ^ 

lying wonders of demons, in that t ey we1 ^ * r ar naze- 
vain oftentation of-power, and to rjife un P r< > , by 
mejit; but for the real benefit and advantage of ^ 
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feeding the hungry, healing all forts of difeafes, ejecting of 
devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley s Sermons. 

MiRa'culous. adj. [miraculeux, Fr. from miracle.] Done by 
miracle ; produced by miracle; effeded by power more than 

* Arithmetical progreflion might eafily demonftrate how faft 
mankind would increafe, overpaffmg as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example of the Ifraelites, who were mul¬ 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteen years from feventy unto 
fix hundred thoufand able men. Raleigh's Effays. 

Reftore this day, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert. 

Why this ftrength 

Mirac'lous yet remaining in thofe locks ? 

His might continues in thee not for naught. Milton's Ag. 
At the firft planting of the Chriftian religion in the world, 
God was pleafed to accompany it with a miraculous power. 

Tillotfon. 

Miraculously, adv. [from miraculous.] By miracle; by 
power above that of nature. 

It was a fingular providence of God, to draw thofe nor¬ 
thern heathen nations down into thofe Chriftian parts, where 
they might receive Chriftianity, and to mingle nations fo re¬ 
mote miraculoufly, to make one blood and kindred of all peo¬ 
ple, and each to have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day ; and AEneas, wound¬ 
ed as he was, could not have engaged him in fingle combat, 
unlefs his hurt had been miraculoufy healed. Dryden. 

Mira'culousness. n.f. [from miraculous.] The ftate of be¬ 
ing effe&ed by miracle; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADO'R. n.f. [Spanilh, from mirar, to look.] A balco¬ 
ny ; a gallery whence ladies fee fhews. 

Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 
Gain’d fame, rode round, to ev’ry mirador ; 

Beneath each lady’s ftand a ftop he made. 

And bowing, took th’ applaufes which they paid. Dryden . 

Mire. n.f. [moer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the bottom of 
water. 

He his rider from her lofty fteed 
Would have caft down, and trod in dirty mire. Fa. ®)u. 
Here’s that, which is too weak to be a finner, honeft wa¬ 
ter, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

I’m Ralph himfelf, your trufty fquire, 

Wh* has dragg’d your donfhip out o’ th’ mire. Hudibras. 

I appeal to any man’s reafon, whether it be not better that 
there fhould be a diftin&ion of land and fea, than that all 
fhould be mire and water. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Now plung’d in mire , now by fharp brambles torn. 

. Rofcommon. 

To Mire. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; to 
foil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who fmeered thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might have faid no part of it is mine. Shakefpeare. 

Mire, n.f [myr, Welfh; mypa, Saxon; mier, Dutch.] An 
ant; a pifmire. J 

Mi'riness. n. f [from miry.] Dirtinefs; fullnefs of mire 

Mi'Ricsome. n.f [morck, dark, Danifh. In the derivatives 
of this fet, no regular orthography is obferved : it is common 
to write murky, to which the reft ought to conform.] Dark * 
obfeure. J * 

Through mirkfome air her ready way fhe makes. F Du 

MFrror. n.f [mtroir, French; mirar, Spanifh, to look.] ’ 

A looking-glafs; any thing which exhibits reprefentations of 

objects by refledhon. 

And in his waters which your mirror make. 

Behold your faces as the cryftal bright. Spenfer's'Epith. 

That pow r which gave me eyes the world to view 
l o view myfelf infus’d an inward light. 

Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true. 

Of her own form may take a perfect fight. Davies 

Lefs bright the moon. 

But oppofite in levelPd Weft was fet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her lio-ht 

Fr °LT him * f . Milton's Par. Loft, b vii 

Mirroir of poets, mirroir of our a<r e 

Which her whole face beholding on thv ftao-e 
Pleas d and difpleas’d with her own faults, Endures 
A remedy like thofe whom mufick cures. 

By chance he fpy’d a mirroir while he fpoke 
And gazing there beheld his alter’d look • * 

Wond’nng, he faw his features and his hue 
bo much were chang’d, that fcarce himfelf he knew. 

in ^h te ? s 1 ran§ ’ d the cryftai wnds st: s Knight 5 Takt 

n the clear mirroir of thy ruling ftar, 

2 It is 7 r 5 /f laS ? f ° me dread event im pend. p n . 

both bthXnd'CThowre 0 MS r 7 aa ’ than if 

m,rrQ r always prefei/before her^ * ^ abfoI ^ e ^ or 

Hooker , b. i. 


Waller. 
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O goddefs, heavenly bright, _ 

Mirrour of grace and majefty divine. Fairy Dhceen, biu 
How far’ft thou, mirror of all martial men ? Shakefp* 

Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 

Mirror-stone, n.f [felenites, Lat.] A kind of tranfparent 

ftone. , Ain f 

Mirth, n.f [mypp&e, Saxon.] Merriment; jollity; gaiety; 

laughter. 

To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 

And keep the turn of tippling with a Have. Shakefpeare, 

Be large in mirth, anon we’ll drink a meafure 
The table round. _ Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His eye begets occafion for his wit; 

For every objedt that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth- moving jeft. Shakefpeare. 

Moft of the appearing mirth in the world is not mirth but: 
art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but walks under a dif- 
guife. South's Sermons. 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-mffihng bowl. Pope's Odyffey. 
Mi'rthful. adj. [mirth full.] Merry; gay; cheerful. 

No fimple word. 

That fhall be utter’d at our mirthful board. 

Shall make us fad next morning. B. Johnfon , Epigr. 101. 

The feaft was ferv’d ; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 
MFrthless. adj. [from mirth.] Joylefs ; cheerlefs. 

Mi'ry. adj. [from mire.] 

1. Deep in mud ; muddy. 

Thou fhould’ft have heard how her horfe fell, and fhe un¬ 
der her horfe: thou fhould’ft have heard in how miry a place, 
how fhe was bemoiled. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, by 
ficknefs or by age, went into vaft caves under-ground, alL 
dark and miry, full of noifome creatures, and there grovel'ed 
in endlefs ftench and mifery. Temple. 

Deep, through a miry lane fhe pick’d her way. 

Above her ancle rofe the chalky clay. Gay's Trivia. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. Swift. 

2 . Confitting of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about fome fountain. 

Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 

How they are ftain’d like meadows, yet not dry. 

With miry flime left on them by a flood ? Shakefpeare. 
Mis, an infeparable particle ufed in compofition to mark an iH 
fenfe, or depravation of the meaning : as, chance, luck; 
mifchance, ill luck ; computation , reckoning ; mifeomputatiem , 
falfe reckoning; to like, to be pleafed; to miflike, to be of¬ 
fended ; from mes in Teutonick and French, ufed in the fame 
fenfe. Of this it is difficult to give all the examples; but 
thofe that follow will fufficiently explain it. 
Misaccepta'tion. n.f [mis and acceptation.] The a£t of 
taking in a wrong fenfe. 

M^adve'nture. n. f [mefaventure, Fr. mis and adventure .1 

1. Mifchance; misfortune; ill luck; bad fortune. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure. Shakefp. Romo and Juliet. 

When a commander, either upon neceftity or mifadventure , 
falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation 
an i. e k nt< u rpr 1 ‘ Ze ’ lf „ brave) y he behaveth himfelf. Hayward. 
The body coni,fled, after all the Ioffes and mifadventuret, 

° f mi- th m n . ‘ 1X th ° ufand foot ' Clarendon, b. viii! 

Diftinguilh betwixt adions of mifadventure and of defign. 

Tl' 6 tr0uble of a mifadventure now and then, that readies 
"each himm CenCe ” repUtat ‘° n ’ ma y not be a " wayto 

2. [In law.] Manflaughter. ‘ “ Educat ‘ m - 

Misadve'ktumd adj. [from mifadventure.] Unfortunate'* 7 ' 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of ftarcroft lovers take their life ; 

Vhofe mijadventur'd piteous overthrows 

st “* 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight. 

Did fall to ground. v ■ ^ 

Misanthrope. ) n. f. [mifanthrotP Fr P Fair y ^Ffen, b. i. 
Misa'nthropos. \ A haKrof mankind' Ch5 

l am mifanthropos, and hate mankind V, i r. 

Alas, poor dean ! his only f C o pe Shakefpeare. 

Was to be held a mifanthrope ; 

M ISA ^t„“oP? n ^/° di r^ W , h ! m V Swift’s Mifeel. 

Hatred of mankind. ^ Fr * from mifanthrope.] 

a wrong purpofe. N ' t m,s and application.] Application to 

the mifapplicauhn of the'aa of” thS communit y of or 

fome doubt thereof ° f T Un , to “ other > ha ‘b made 

Brawn’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. v. 

The 
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The vigilance of thofe who prefide over thefe charities is 
fo exemplary, that perfons difpofed to do good can entertain 
no fufpicions of the m,/application of their bounty. Atterbury. 

It ,s our duty to be provident for the future, and wifely to 

guard again* whatever may lead us into mifapplications of it. 

~r tv /r , _ , Roger's Sermons. 

T pmpofc "■ [ms and appb ' ] To a PP'y to wrong 

Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mf applied\ 

And vice fometime by adtion’s dignified. Shakefpeare. 
The holy trealure was to be referved, and iflued for holy 
ufes, and not mifapplied to any other ends. Howel. 

He that knows, that whitenefs is the name of that colour 
he has obferved in fnow, will not mifapply that word as long 
as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To Misappre'hend. v. a. [mis and apprehend ,] Not to un¬ 
derhand rightly. 

That your reafonings may lofe none of their force by my 
mfapprehending or mifreprefenting them, I fhall give the reader 
your arguments. Locke. 

Misapprehension, n. f. [mis and appr.ehenfton.] Miftake; 
not right apprehenfion. 

It is a good degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the caufes of our ignorance : and what we have to fay under 
this head, will equally concern our mfapprehenfions and errors. 

Glanville's Seep. 

To Misascri'be. v. a. [mis and aferibe .] To aferibe falfly. 
That may be mifaferibed to art which is the bare produc¬ 
tion of nature. Boyle. 

1 o M^sassi'gn. v. a. [mis and afftgn ] To aflign erroneoufly. 
We have not mifajjigned the caufe of this phenomenon. 

Boyle. 

To Misbeco'me. v. a. [mis. and become .] Not to become; to 
be unfeemly ; not to fuit. 

Either fhe has a poflibility in that which I think impoflible, 
or elfe impoflible loves need not mifbecome me. Sidney. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 

—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt. 

And any thing that may not mijbecome 
The mighty fender. Shak. Henry V. 

That boldnefs which lads get amongft their play-fellows, 
lias fuch a mixture of rudenefs and an ill-turn’d confidence, 
that thofe mijbecotning and difingenuous ways of fhifting in the 
world mult be unlearned to make way for better principles. 

Locke. 

Portius, thou may’ll: rely upon my conduct ; 

Thy father will not a£t what mifbecomes him. Addifon. 

Misbego't. 7 adj. [begot ox begotten with mis.] Unlawfully 

M isbego'ten. ) or irregularly begotten. 

Contaminated, bafe, 

And ?nifbegotten blood, I fpill of thine. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
is valour mi/begot , and came into the world 
When fedts and factions were but newly born. Shakefp . 

The mijbegotten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diftends with deadly throes 
The fwelling rind, with unavailing ftrife. 

To leave the wooden womb, and pufhes into life. Dryden. 

To MisbehaVe. v. n. [mis and behave.] To adl ill or im¬ 
properly. 

Misbehaved, adj. [mis and behaved.] Untaught; ill-bred; 
uncivil. 

Happinefs courts thee in her belt array; 

But, like a mifbehav'd and fullen wench, 

Thou pout’ft upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefpeare. 

Misbeha'viour. n.f [mis and behaviour.] Ill conduct; bad 
pra&ice. 

The mifbehavioHr of particular perfons does not at all affect 
their caufe, fince a man may ad laudably in fome refpedts, 
who does not fo in others. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Misbeu'ef. n.f. [mis and belief] Falfe religion; a wrong 
belief. 

Misbeli'ever. n.f. [mis and believer.] One that holds a falfe 
religion, or believes wrongly. 

Yes, if I drew it with a curft intent 
To take a mifbeliever to my bed, 

It muff be fo. Dryden*s Don Sebafhan. 

To Miscalculate, v. a. [mis and calculate.] To reckon 

wrong- • r u 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, in luen a 
multitude of paflages, feveral milquoted, miiinterpreted, and 
mil calculated. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misca'l. v. a. [mis and call.] To name improperly. 

My heart will figh when I mifeal it fo. Shak. Rich. II. 
The third act, which connedts propofitions and deduceth 
conclufions from them, the fchools call difeourfe; and we 
ihal! not mifeal it if we name it reafon. (alarm lies beep. 

What you mifeal their folly is their care. Dryden. 
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Misca'rriage. n.f. [ m { s and carriage.] 

1. Unhappy event of our undertaking; failure-, ill condu* 

iuffirf 1 ° f fUtUre reformin S do always fatisftf 

julhee, nor prevent vengeance for former mifcarliajP 

When a counfellor, to fave himfelf, K '" S <P " ariru 
WouH lay mifearriages upon his prince, 

Expoling him to publick rage and hate , 

O, ’tis an ad as infamoufly bafe. 

As, fhould a common foldier fculk behind. 

And thru* his general in the front of war. Dnd St F\ 
If the neglefl or abufe of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really make for his happinefs, mifleads him the 
mifearriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his ’own 
eledion. 1 


A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the for¬ 
mer earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill u fe 
was now employed in digging and plowing; and the excels 
of fertility which contributed fo much to their mifearriages 
was retraded and cut off. Woodward's Nat. Hifi. p,[\ t 

t Your cures aloud you tell, 

But wifely your mifearriages conceal. Garth’s Difpenfatory, 

How, alas 1 will he appear in that awful day, when even 
the failings and mifearriages of the righteous fhall not be con¬ 
cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their par- 

d ? u‘ • „ r . Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Abortion ; act of bringing forth before the time. 

There muft be flying and death, as well as mifearriages 
and abortions; for there died many women with child. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To Misca'rry. v. n. [mis and carry.] 

1. To fail; not to have the intended event; not to fucceed ; to 
be loft in an enterprife; not to reach the effed intended. 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great foldier, who 
mifearried at fea ? Shakefpeare s Meafurefor Meafure. 

Our filler’s man is certainly mifearried. Shakefpeare. 

Is it concluded he fhall be protedor ? 

— It is determin’d, not concluded yet: 

But fo it muft be if the king mifearry. Shakefp. Rich, HI. 

If you mifearry , 

Your buflnefs of the world hath fo an end, 

And machination ceafes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Sweet Baflanio, my fhips have all mifearried , my creditors 
grow cruel, my eftate is very low. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

I could mention fome projeds which I have brought to 
maturity, and others which have mifearried. Addifon's Guard. 

No wonder that this expedient fhould fo often mifearry, 
which requires fo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
fedion in it. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. To have an abortion. 

Give them a mifearrying womb and dry breafts. Hof ix. 14. 

So many politick conceptions fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in 
the iffue, mifearry and prove abortive. South's Sermons. 

His wife mifearried ; but the abortion proved a female foe¬ 
tus^ Pope and Arbuthnot's Mart. Scrib. 

You have proved yourfelf more tender of another’s em- 
brios, than the fondeft mothers are of their own; for you 
have preflfrved every thing that I mifearried of. Pope. 

Miscella'ne. n.f. [mifcellaneus, Lat. This is corrupted into 
majllin or mefllin. J Mixed com : as, wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of ufe to make fome mifcellane in corn; 
as if you fow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be 
the better. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 670. 

Miscellaneous, adj. [mfcellaneus, Latin.] Mingled; com- 
pofed of various kinds. ^ . 

Being mifcellaneous in many things, he Is to be received 
with fufpicion; for fuch as amafs all relations muft err in 
fome, and without offence be unbelieved in many. Browne. 

And what the people but a herd confus'd, 

A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d fcarce worth the praile. 

06 Milton's Par. Reg. M- 

MiscellaNeousness. n.f [horn mifcellaneous.] Competition 

of various kinds. _. » • ... 

MI'SCELLANY. adj. [mifcellaneus, Latin.] Mixed of various 

kinds. 

The power of Spain confifteth in a veteran army, com ^ 
pounded of mifcellany forces of all nations. ^ . ff 

Mi'scellany. n. f A mafs formed out of various kin1 . 

I muft acquit myfelf of the prefumption of having 
ime .to recommend any mifcellanies or works of otner Jn 


name. 


Pope- 

When they have join’d their pericranies, Swift- 

Out Ikips a book of mifcellanies. nrcount 

To Misca'st. v. a. [mis and cajl.] To take a wr g 

° f 'Men mifcaji their days; for in their age they deduce the 
account not from the diy of their birth, but ■*/«££ 
Lord wherein they were born. Brown s k g 

Mischance 
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Mischance, n.f. [mis and chance.] Hi luck; HI fortune; 

m The cJci% fent him to excufe the mfehance of her 
beafe ran Jng in that dangerous fort. Sidney, b. i. 

• Ext eme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a grea 
lady, by which occafion Are had ftunfoled upon fuch m.Jchoncec 
as were little for the honour of her family. Sidney, b. ... 

View thefe letters, full of bad mtfehana. 

France is revolted. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. u 

Sleep rock thy brain, # 

And never come mfehance between us twain. Shakefpeare. 
Nothincan be a reafonable ground of defpthng a man but 
fome fau!t & chargeable upon him ; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man’s power to prevent; otherwife, 
it is a man’s unhappinefs, his mfehance or calamity, but not 

■feu South s Sermons. 

his fault. , _ , - 

Ml'SCHIEF. n.f [mefehef, old French.] 

, Harm ; hurt; whatever is ill and injunouuy done. 

The law in that cafe puniftieth the thought; for better is 
a mfehief than an inconvenience. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Come you murth’ring minifters ! 

Wherever in your fightlefs fubftances ■ ‘ 

You wait on nature’s mfehief. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Thy tongue devifeth mfehief'. Pfal. lii. 2. 

Was I the caufe of mfehief, or the man, ^ ? 
Whofe lawlefs luff the fatal war began ? Dryden s An. 

Come not thou with mfehief- making beauty. 

To interpofe between us, look not on him. Rowe. 

2. Ill confequence ; vexatious affair. 

States call in foreigners to aflift them againft a common 
enemy ; but the mfehief was, thefe allies would never allow 
that the common enemy'was fubdued. Swift. 

To Mi'schieJf. v. a. [from the noun.] To hurt; to harm ; 
to injure. 

If the greateft inward heat be not fweetened by meeknefs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our fouls any 
benefit ? rather it mifehiefs them. Sprat's Sermons. 

jMFschiefmaker. n. f [from mfehief and make.] One who 
caufes mifehief. 

Mischievous, cidj. [from mfehief] 

1. Harmful; hurtful; deftru&ive; noxious; pernicious; inju¬ 
rious; wicked. . 

This falfe, wily, doubling difpofition is intolerably mf- 
chievous to fociety. South's Sermons. 

I’m but a half-ftrain’d villain yet; 

But mongrel ' mfehievous. Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded moft: of his fervants, telling 
them that their mafter was run mad ; that he had difinheret- 
ed liis heir, and was going to fettle his eftate upon a parifti- 
boy ; that if he did not look after their mafter lie would do 
fome very mfehievous thing. Arbuthnot's Hjft. of John Bull. 

2. Spiteful; malicious. Ainfworth-. 

Mischievously, adv. [from mfehief] Noxioufly; hurtfully; 

wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To fweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden’d felon took a pride 
To work more mfchievoujly flow, 

And plundered firft, and then deftroy’cL Dryden . 

Mischievousness, n.f [from mfehievous.] Hurtfulnefs; per- 

nicioufnefs; wickednefs. 

Compare the harmleffnefs, the tendernefs, the modefty, 
and- the ingenuous pliablenefs, which is in youth, with the 
mfchievoujnefs , the flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the 
falfliood, and the confirmed obftinacy found in an aged, lono-- 
praaifed finner. South's Sermons. 

Mi'scible. adj. [from mifcco , Latin.] Poflible to be mingled. 
Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which come over in diftilla- 
tions, not inflammable, mfcible with water. Arbuthnot. 

MiscitaYion. n. f [mis and citation.] Unfair or falfe quo¬ 
tation. 

Being charged with mifeitation and unfair dealing, it was 
requifite to fay fomething; for honefty is a tender point. 

. . Collier's View of the Stage, 

1 o Miser te. v. a. [mis and cite.] To quote wrong. 

Miscla'im. n. J. [mis and claim.] Miftaken claim.* 3 

Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs, become fuitors for fome 
remiflion of extreme rigour. Bacon 

Miscomputa'tion. n.f.[?nisandcomputation.] Falfe reckoning 
It was a general misfortune and mf computation of that time 
that the party had fo good an opinion of their own reputa¬ 
tion and intereft. Clarendon 

To Misconceive, v. a. [mis an d conceive.] To mis-jud g e”i 
to have a falfe notion of. J ° 

Ne let falfe whifpers, breeding hidden fears. 

Break gentle fleep with mf conceived doubt. * Spenfer 
Uur endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 

" T ?!- 0 t 0 P dd them j uft and reafonable caufes 

of thofe things which, lor want of due confideration here¬ 
tofore, they mi/conceivccl, Qfrfc 
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Mifanceived Joan of Arc hath been ti, nr « trt. 

A virgin from her tender infancy. Shake#. Hfa 7 
Misconce'it. ) n.f [mis and concnt, and concefHon.] Falle 
Misconception. ) opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inftead of it we are required to accept. 
Is only by error and mifconceit named the ordinance o J 
Chrift; no one proof as yet brought forth, whereby i y 
clearlv appear to be fo in very deed. if' 

It cannot be that our knowledge ihould be other than an 

heap of misconception and error - f n of the 

Great errors and dangers refult out of a mfconception of 

names of things. Harvey on Cm M u ^d 

It will be a great fatisfaclion to fee thofe pieces of mo- 

ancient hiftoi 7 r which have been chiefly preferved in fenp- 

ture, confirmed anew, and freed from thofe mifconcept.ons or 
mifreprefentations w-hich made them fit uneafy upon the 
fpirits even of the beft men. Burnet s Theory of the hartb. 
Misco'nduct. n. f [mis and conduSi.] Ill behaviour; ill ma- 

nagement. , . r , 

They are induftrioufly proclaimed and aggravated by fuch 
as are guilty or innocent of the fame flips or mifeondutts in 
their own behaviour. * Acldfon s Speft. N°. 256. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great obligations 
both the memory of their pad mifcojidudl, and their prefent 
advantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circum- 
fpe&ion. Rogers's Sermons , 

To Miscondu'ct. v. a. [mis aftd condudl.] To manage amifs; 
to carry on wrong. 

Misconje'cture. n. f [mis and conjedlure.] A wrong 
guefs. 

I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mifconjebhires. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To Misconje'cture. v. a. [mis and conjecture.] To guels 
wrong. 

Misconstru'ction. n. f [mis and co?iftru5lion.] Wrong in¬ 
terpretation of words or things. 

It pleas’d the king his mafter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mfcorflrudiion. 

When he conjunct, and flatt’ripg his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a mifeon - 
Jh ufiion of the fymbolical expreflion. Brown's Vulgar Err * 
Thofe words were very v/eakly inferted where they are fo 
liable to mfconjlruftion. Stillingfeet . 

To Misco'nstrue. v. a. [?nis and confh'uc. j To interpret 
wrong. 

That which by right expofiticn buiideth up Chriftian faith, 
being ?nifconJlrued breedeth error; between true and falfe con- 
ftrudtion the difference reafon muft fhew* Hooker, b. iii. 
We would have had you heard 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons ; 

That you might well have ftgnifted the fame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Mifconflrue us in him. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Many of the unbelieving Ifraelites would have mfcohflriied 
this ftory of mankind. Raleigh. 

Do not, great Sir, ?nifconJlrue his intent. 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 

To guard himfelf by neceffary war. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find his actions 
mfconjlrued and defamed by a party. Addifon . 

Miscontinuance, n.f [mis and continuance.] Ceffation- 
intermifflom 

To Misco'unsel. v. a. [mis and counfel] To advife wrong. 
Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 

■ A? Ut things nfauKfchd muft needs mifwend. Spenfer. 

To Misco'unt. v. a. [?nefcounter b French, mis and count. 1 To 
reckon wrong. 

m2™ EANCE - \ n -I [ fr T me f™nce or mefcroiance, fufpicion, 
Mi'screancy. ) French.] Unbelief; falle faith; adherence 
to a falle religion. 

If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance , 

And my true liegeman yield thyfelf for ay. 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Stenfer 

I he more ufual caufes of deprivation are murther/man- 

AT^ efy ’ mi f creanc y* atheifm, fimony. Ayf/Ve 

MISCREANT, n.f [mefcrcant, French.] > 

1 ‘ ^ at holds a ( alf e Faith ; one who believes in falfe gods 

7 condemned ^em as an adultfrous 

tt i d c g ck a d od seneration of ^ P™ 

2. A vile wretch? Hnit 

Now by Apollo, king, 

1 hou fwear’ft thy gods in vain 

F?xt V rSLaf Sy proves 
ought to be made fenf.bl^ ?hat our 

Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 50. 


vkcr, b. v. 
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MiscreNte. 
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nature* 


by a blunder of 

A Jy” mad = he head a gainft his enemies, 

• p J mne ? fleW 0r Lo S ris mifcreau. Fa §>u b \\ 

Eftfoons he took that mifcreatcd fair h ' 

And that falfe other fprite, on whom he fpread 
A feeming body of the fubtile air. o 

God forbid, my lord, 

TJiat you fhould fafhion, wreft, or bow your reading • 
With opening titles mifcreate , whofe righj S * 

ouits not in native colours with the truth ol.z a 
Misde'ed. n.f. lmb and deed.] EvH alTon 

j/* , mi O God, 

It thou wilt be aveng’d on my mi/deeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 
£v!l s winch our own mifdeeds have wrought. Milton 
Chas d from a throne, abandon’d, and exil’d 
for foul mifdeeds, were punifhments too mild. Dryden 
lo^MtSDEEM. -n.n. [mis and deem.] To judge ill of; to mif-' 

All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His fenfe abus’d, and made him to mifdeem 
My loyalty, not fuch as it did feem. Fair, 9ueen, t. L 
rsehdes, were we unchangeable in will 
And of a wit that nothing could mifdeem] 

Equal to God, whofe wifdom fhineth ftill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves efteem. Davies. 

1 o Mkdeme an. v.a. [mis and demean.] To behave ill. 

From frailty 

And want of wifdom, you, that belt fhould teach us, 

Have mifdemean'd yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

" Mi ; dem 2 a nor. 8./ [»wandi/«wfl».] Offence; ill beha- 
viour ; lomething lels than an atrocious crime. 

i he houfe of commons have only power to cenfure the 
members of their own houfe, in point of ele&ion or mi [de¬ 
meanors^ in or towards that houfe. Bacon . 

It is no real difgrace to the church merely to lofe her pri- 
vncges, but to forfeit them by her fault or mifdemeanor. South. 

1 hefe could never have touched the head, or flopped the 
fource of thefe unhappy mifdemeanors , for which the punifh- 
ment was fent. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. p. ii. 

Misdevo'tion. n. f [mis and devotion .] Miftaken piety. 

A place, where mifdevotion frames 
A thoufand prayers to faints, whofe very names 
The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet. Donne. 
Misdi'et. n. f. [mis and diet.] Improper food. 

A dropfy through his flefh did flow. 

Which by mijdiet daily greater grew. Fairy Queen, h. i. 
To Misdisti'nguish. v. a. [mis and dijlinguijh .] To make 
wrong diftin&ions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is none, becaufe 
we diftinguifh where we fhould not, it may not be denied 
that we mif dijlinguijh. ^ Hooker , h. iii. 

To Misdo'. v. a. [mis and do.] To do wrong; to commit a 
'crime; to offend. 

Afford me place to fhew what recompence 
T’wards thee I intend for what I have mijdone . Milton. 

To Misdo'. v. n. To commit faults. 

Try the erring foul 
Not wilfully mifdoing , but unaware 
Milled. Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

The word is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as we keep 
our injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own 
view, without any awe of that all-feeing eye that obferves all 
our mifdoings. L’EJlrange. 

I have mifdone , and I endure the fmart, 

Toth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryden. 
Misdo'er. n.f [from mif do.] An offender; a criminal; a 
malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 
infli£leth fharp punifhments to mifdoers , no man fhould enjoy 
any thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To Misdc/ubt. v.'a. [mis And doubt.] To fufpedl of deceit 
or danger. 

If fhe only mifdoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly I 
would bring fufficient aflurance. Sidney , b. ii. 

I do not mijdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to turn 
them both together; a man may be too confident. Shakefp. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bufh. 

With trembling wings mifdoubteth ev’ry bufh; 

And I, the haplcfs male to one fweet bird. 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and kill’d. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

If you mifdoubt me that I am not fhe, 

I know not how I fhall allure you farther. Shakefpeare. 

To believe his wiles my truth can move. 

Is to mijdoubt my reafon or my love. Dryden. 

Misdo'ltbt. n.f. [mis and doubt.] 

I. Sufpicion of crime or danger. 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land. 
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As his mifdouits prefent occafion ; 

•ThatirV 0 Cnr00te i l * ith his 

i hat, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

*** * «-*. £WyIV, 

York, fteel thy fearful thoughts, 

6 S 

u 

They grew difl'olute and prophane; and by Sp f 

Sif *“"• 

and A acXef dent “ PenCe> ^ ^W oftheir time 
Mj'ser. n.f. [Latin.] ' ^ 

1. A wretched perfon ; one overwhelmed with calamity 
Vo not difdain to carry with you thewoful words of a 

m,Jn now defpairmg; neither be afraid to appear before her 
bearing the bafe title of the fender. PP gidnn b ’ 

I wilh that it may not prove feme ominous foretoken of 
misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. stdl 
f air fon of Mars, that feek with warlike fpoil 
And great atchievements, great yourfelf to make, 
Vouchfafe to flay your Heed for humble mifer's fake. 

2. A wretch ; a mean fellow. ^ etn ’ P 

Decrepit mifer ! bafe ignoble wretch ! 

I am defeended of a gentler blood. Shakefp. Henn VI 
3 - A wretch covetous to extremity; one who in wealth makei 
nimlelt milerable by the fear of poverty. 

Though fhe be dearer to my foul than reft 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold. 

Rather than wrong Caftalio I’d forget her. Otway’s Orphan. 

No filver faints by dying mifers giv’n, * 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav’n ; 

But fuch plain roofs as piety could raife, 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. 

Miserable, adj. [miferable , French; mifer^ 

1. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched. 

O nation mifer able y 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ! 

When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? Shakefp . 
Moft miferable is the defire that’s glorious. Shakefpeare. 
What’s more miferable than difeontent ? Shakefpeare. 

It is probable that there will be a future ftate, and then 
how miferable is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 

South’s Sermons. 

What hopes delude thee, miferable man ? Dryden's Mn. 

2. Wretched; worthlefs. 

Miferable comforters are ye all. Job mu 2; 

3. Culpably parfimonious ; ftingy. 

Mi'serableness. n. f. [from miferable.] State of mifery. 

Mi's er ably. adv. [from miferable.] 

J. Unhappily; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one 
of which was flain, and the other hanged for it; the third 
drowned himfelf; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread ; and the fifth was miferably ftabbed to death. South. 

2. Wretchedly; meanly. 

As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you; fo the 
fame love makes me afhamed to bring you to a place, where 
you fhall be fo, not fpoken by ceremony but by truth, ?nifer- 
ably entertained. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Covetoufly. Ainfxmth , 

'Mi'sery. n.f. [miferia , Latin; miferc , French.] 

1. Wretchednefs; unhappinefs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief. 

My body round engirt with mifery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Happinefs, in its full extent, is the utmoft pleafure we are 
capable of, and mifery the utmoft pain. Locke. 

2. Calamity; misfortune; caufe of mifery. 

When wd our betters fee bearing our woes, 

We fcarcely think our mijeries our foes. Shakefpeare. 

The gods from heav’n furvey the fatal ftrife, ^ 

And mourn the miferies of human life. _ Dryden s Mn. 

3. [From tnifer. ] Covetoufnefs ; avarice. Not in ufe. 

He look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ th’ world: he covets lefs 
Than mifery itfelf would give. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In a f^brick of forty thoufand pounds charge, I wifh thirty 
pounds laid out before in an exadl model; for a With mifery 

may eafily breed feme abfurdity of greater charge. ' °f on ' 

1 Missste'em- 


Latin,] 


PopCi 
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JviisESTE^M. n.f [mis and ejleem.] Disregard; flight. 

To Misfa'shion. v.a. [mis andfafnon.] To form wrong. 

A thing in reafon impoffible, thorough their misfajhioned 
preconceit, appeared tmto them no lefs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of 
q oc ] Hakewill on Providence . 

To MisFo'rm. v. a. [mis and form.~\ To put in an ill form. 
His monftrous fcalp down to his teeth it tore. 

And that jnisformed fhape misfhaped more. Spenfer. 

Misfo'rtune. n.f [mis and fortune.] Calamity; ill luck; 
want of good fortune. 

Fortune thus ’gan fay, mifery and misfortune is all one. 
And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. 

What world’s delight, or joy of living fpeech. 

Can heart fo plung’d in fea of forrows deep. 

And heaped with fo huge snisfortunes reach ? Fa. Jhc. 
Confider why the change was wrought. 

You’ll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addifon. 

ToMisgi've. v.a. [mis and give.] To fill with doubt; to 
deprive of confidence. It is ufed always with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

As Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond ; 

So doth my heart mifgive me in thefe conflicts 

What may befal him, to his harm or ours. Shakefpeare. 

This is ftrange ! Who hath got the right Anne ? 

My heart mifgives me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Yet oft his heart divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him. Milton. 

If a confcience thus qualified and informed, be not the 
meafure by which a man may take a true eftimate of his ab- 
folution, the finner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, 
fufpicions, and mifgivings, both as to the meafures of his 
prefent duty, and the final iflues of his future reward. South. 

His heart mifgave him, that thefe were fo many meeting- 
houfes ; but, upon communicating his fufpicions, I foon made 
him eaiy. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 47. 

To Misgo'vern. v.a. [mis and govern.] To govern ill; to 
adminifter unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had mifgoverned the 
ftate, and inverted his treafiires to his own private ufe. 

Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks . 

Misgoverned.^/, [from mif govern.] Rude; uncivilifed. 
Rude, tnifgovern'd hands, from window tops, 

Threw duft and rubbifti on king Richard’s head. Shakefp. 
MisGo'vernance. n.f. [mis and governance.] Irregularity. 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing, 

Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovemance. Spenfer’s Pafl. 

Misgo'vernment. n. f [mis and government.] 

1. Ill adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Men lay the blame of thofe evils whereof they know not 
the ground, upon publick mfgovernment . Raleigh’s EJfays. 

2. Ill management. M 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been fo undif- 
ciplined, as to leave them unfurnifhed of (kill to fpend their 
time ; but moft miferable, if fuch mif gov eminent and unfkil- 
fulnefs make them fall into vicious company. Taylor . 

3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. 

T. here is not chaftity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them : thus,°pretty lady, 

I am forry for thy much mif government. Shakefpeare. 

n -f: 0»an A guidance.] Falfe direflionf 
I he Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty-firft 0 f 
March for the finding out of Eafter; which has caufed the 

. imfgmdance from the fun which we lie under in refpeft of 
Eafter, and the moveable feafts. Holder on Time. 

Wholoever deceives a man, makes him ruin himfelf: and 
by caufing an error in the great guide of his afliohs, his judg- 

S he " ufe , S a J! error ^ his choice, the mifgu.daLe of 
which muft naturally engage him to his deftrudtion. South 

To M,SCU1 de. v. a. [mis and guide.] To direfl ill; to lead 
the wrong way. 3 u 

Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of a 
queftion, and wholly to negleft thofe which favour the other 
is wilfully to mifguide the underftanding; and is fo far from 
giving truth its due value, that it who!/ debafts £ *£? 
Mijguided prince ! no longer urge thy fate 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. p • 

Of all the caufes which confpire to blind ^ 

Man s erirmg judgment and mifguide the mind, 

What the weak head with ftrongeft biafs rules 
is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 9 p . 

m^ P - V C "“ a '’ d/ ^ M ^e; i„ , ucfc; P X: 

To tell you what miferable milhats f<dl 
firange^orrours 1 fll ° Uld t0 ° * UCh fll youTeT-whh 

'-IT S me‘ h r int ° the 

wherein fhe hath ^ 
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Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength; 

And mafter thefe mijhaps with patient might. Fa. Queen. 

Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here; 

Secure from worldly chances and mijhaps. Shakefpeare . 
It cannot be 

But that fuccels attends him : if miflmp. 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 

By his avengers; fince no place like this 

Can fit his punifliment, or your revenge. Milton's P. Lojl. 

If the worft of all mifhaps hath fallen. 

Speak ; for he could not die unlike himfelf. Denham . 

Mishmash, n.f. Ainf A low word. A mingle or hotch- 


poicn* 

To Misinfe'r. v. a. [mis and infer.] To infer wrong. 

Neftorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diftirieft 
natures, did thereupon mifmfei that in Chrift thofe natures 
can by no conjun&ion make one perfon. Hooker , b. v. 

To Misinform, v. a. [mis and inform.] To deceive by falfe 
accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that 
Wicked Simon had mifinfomned. 2 Adac. iii. 11. 

By no means truft to your fervants, who miflead you, or 
mifinform you ; the reproach will lie upon yourfelf. Bacon. 
Bid her well beware. 

Left by fome fair-appearing good furpriz’d; 

She didlate falfe; and mijinform the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Misinformation, n.f. [from mifinform.] Falfe intelligence; 
falfe accounts. 

Let not fuch be difeouraged as deferve well, by misinfor¬ 
mation of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon . 

. Fhe vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs, and fet on by mifmformation. South's Sermons . 
To Misinterpret, v. a. [mis and interpret.] To explain to 
a wrong fenfe. 

The gentle reader refts happy to hear the Worthieft works 
mifinterpreted', the cleareft actions obfeured, and the inno- 
(enttflfetrakd Benj. Jolmfon. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be feveral paf- 
fages mifquoted and mifinterpreted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misjo'in. v.a. [mis and join.] To join unfitly or impro- 

I11 reafon’s abfence mimick faiicy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining fhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams; 

Ill-matching words, and deeds, lone paft, or late. Milton 
Luther, more miftaking what he "read, 

Misjoins the facred body with the bread. Dryden 

to judge m GE ‘ [ *“ S and -^N To form falfe opinions; 

Where we misjudge the matter, a mifearriage draws pity 
after it; but when we are tranfported by pride, our ruinfiE 
at our own door. ’ r , pi IC J 

v rjtrange. 

lou misjudge ; 

You fee through love, and that deludes your fight • 

As, what is flraight, feems crooked through life water. 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocentfte brefdf offence 
to lus weak and misjudging neighbour. Jtterhury's Sermons 
^ Infen late ! 

Too long misjudging have I thought thee wife 

But fure relentlefs folly fteels thy breaft. p,., 

mJ," ^ Lmh a '! d W ^ ^ in a place p 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms mifldy’l ? 

? OI , n . benea t^ my head my fword convey’d 
The fault ,s generally Mijjdid ipbn nature ^atl 

wan" of C aT Ia ‘- nt ° f Want ° f partS ’ when fault’ lies in 
want ot a due improvement j n 

never t find’it^ er ^ ^ ^ '.$**, <0 as h 

MiseVvek. ,/ [from mijlay.] One 

To Misle'ad. v.a. and M 1 TV -j bacons Effdys. 
to betray to mifehief or miftake.' SU ‘ dC 8 Wr °"S wa y i 

'r-i. Tal J e V oh take thofe % away, 

1 nat fo fweetly were folfworn ; 

And thofe eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do miflead the morn. c/ r r 

Thofe we love, Shakefpeare. 

Bacon’s Advice to Viltiers . 

O thievilh 
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O thievifh night, 

Why fliould’ft thou but for Tome felonious end 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars, * 

I hat nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With ever!airing oil, to give due light 
1 o the mifled and lonely traveller ? ° Milton. 

What can they teach and not mijlead: 

Ignorant of themfelves, of God much more ? Milton. 

T hou who haft taught me to forgive the ill. 

And recompenfe, as friends, the good mijled> 

If mercy be a precept of thy will. 

Return that mercy on thy fervant’s head. Dryden. 

The imagination, which is of fimple perception, doth 
never of itfelf, and direftly, mijlead us ; yet it is the almoft 
fatal means of our deception. Glanville's Seep. 

Whatever necelftty determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceflity eftablifhes fufpence, and ferutiny of each 
fucceffive defire, whether the fatisfaftion of it does not inter* 
fere with our true happinefs, and mijlead us from it. Locke. 

’Tis hard to fay, if greater want of lkill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two lels dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience, than mijlead our fenfe. Pope. 

MIsle^der. n. f. [from mijlead.] One that leads to ill. 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been. 

Approach me, and thou {halt be as thou waft. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then I banifh thee on pain of death. 

As I have done the reft of my mijleaders. Shakefpeare. 
They have difclaimed and abandoned thofe heretical phan- 
tafies touching our Saviour, wherein by their mijleaders they 
had been anciently plunged. Prerewood on Languages. 

To Misli'ke. V. a. [mis and like.] To difapprove ; to be not 
pleafed with ; to diflike. 

It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
??iijliked the effeft of his doings. Sidney. 

Tertullian was not deceived in the nature of the places 
but Aquinas, who mijlikcd this opinion, followed a worfe. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 

If thou mijlike him, thou conceiv’ft him not. Herbert. 
Misli'ke. n.f. [from the verb.] Difapprobation; diftafte. 

Setting your fcorns and your mijlike afide, 

Tell me fome reafon, why the lady Gray 

Should not become my wife. Shakefp. HenryW. 

Their angry geftures with mijlike difclofe. 

How much his fpeech offends their noble ears. Fairfax. 
Misli'ker. n.f. [from mifiike.] One that difapproves. 

Open flatterers of great men,-privy rmjlikers of good men, 
fair fpeakers with fmiling countenances. Afcham. 

Mi'slen. n.f. [corrupted from mifcellane.] Mixed corn: as, 
wheat and rie. 

They commonly fow thofe lands with wheat, mijlen, and 
barley. Mortimer's, Hufbandry. 

To Mi'sle. v. n. [from mijl.] To rain in imperceptible drops, 
like a thick mift : properly mijlle. 

Ynough, thou mourned haft, 

Now ginnes to mizzle , hie we homeward faft. Spenfer. 
The very fmall drops of a mifing rain defeending through 
a freezing air, do each of them {hoot into one of thofe 
figured icicles. Grew's Cofmol. b. i. 

""This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if 
the vapours more copioufly afeend, they are condenfed into 
mifing , or into {bowers of fmall rain, falling in numerous, 
thick, fmall drops. Derham's Phyfeo-Theol. 

In mifing days when I my threfher heard. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. . Gay's Paf orals. 
To Micli've. v. n. [ mis and live.] To live ill. 

Should not thilke God, that gave him that good. 

Eke cherifli his child if in his ways he flood, 

For if he mi five in leudnefs and luft, 

Little boots all the wealth and the truft. Spenfer sPaf. 

To Mismanage, v. a. [mis and manage.] To manage ill. 
The debates of moft princes councils would be in danger 
to be mifmanaged. , fince thofe who have a great ftroke in them 
are not always perfectly knowing in the forms , of ^ogfrm 

Mismanagement, n.f {mis and management.] Ill manage¬ 
ment 5 ill conduct, _,.... . 

It is mi[management more than want of abilities, that me 

have reafon to complain of in thofe that differ from them. 

Locke. 

The falls of fav’rites, projefts of the great, 

Of old mifnanagements , taxations new. 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. . °P e ‘ 

To Mism a'rk. v. a. [ mis and mark.] To mark with the wrong 

t0 Thin o-s are mi [marked in-contemplation and life for want 
• of application o/ integrity. Collieron human 

To Misma'tch. v. a. [mis and match.] To match uni 
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What at my years forfaker.! had I 
Ugly, or old, mifmatcht to my defires. 

My natural defers had taught me 

To fet me down contented. Southern’s Spartan Dame 

l o Misna'me. V. a. [mis and name.) To call by the wren* 
name. 5 

They make one man’s fancies, or perhaps failings, confinins 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch to their lucceeders 
who are bold to mifname all unobfcquioufnefs to their incogi* 

other act vacated by a wrong name. 1 

To Misobse'rve. v. a. [mis and obferve.] Not to obferve ac¬ 
curately. 

They underftand it as early as they do language; and, if 
I mifobferve not, they love to be treated as rational creatu’res 
fooner than is imagined.^ Locke on Education. 

Miso'gamist. n.f. [y.urw and yocfz^ 3 .] A marriage hater. 

Miso'gyny. n.f. [y.Ksu and yvvri.] Hatred of women. 

To Miso'rder. v. a. [mis and order.] To conduft ill * to ma¬ 
nage irregularly. 

If the child mifs either in forgetting a word, or miforder- 
ing the fentence, I would not have the mafter frown. Jfcham. 

Yet few of them come to any great age, by reafon of their 
mifordered life when they were young. Jfcham. 

The lime miforder'd doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufh us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, ]j. 

Miso'rder. nlfi [from the verb.] Irregularity ; diforderly pro¬ 
ceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the fecond, that his 
uncles, who fought to reform the miforders of his counfel- 
lors, were affembled in a wood near unto the court, merrily 
demanded of one Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good 
military man, but was then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, 
what he v/ould advife him to do ? Iffue out, quoth Sir Hugh, 
and flay them every mother’s fon; and when thou haft fo 
done, thou haft killed all the faithful friends thou haft in 
England. Camden's Remains. 

Miso'rderly. adj. [from miforder.] Irregular. 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to feek fome mif 
orderly fhift, to be helped by fome other book, or to be 
prompted by fome other fcholar. Jfcham's Schoohnafer. 

To Mispe'l. v'. a. [mii and fpell ] To fpell wrong. 

She became a profeft enemy to the arts and fciences, and 
fcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wilfully mifpelling 
his name. Spectator, N°. 635. 

To Mispend. v. a. preterite and part, paffive mifpent. [mis 
and fpend.] 

1. To fpend ill ; to wafte; to confume to no purpofe j to throw 
away. ■ 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the bet¬ 
ter part of life in ? In fcattering compliments, tendering vifits, 
gathering and venting news. Benj. Johnfon's Dif every . 

Firft guilty confidence does the mirrour bring, 

Then fharp remorfe {hoots out her angry fling; 

And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ftrife, 
Upbraid the long mifpent , luxurious life. Dryden: 

I this writer’s want of fenfe arraign, I 

Treat all his empty pages with difdain,. f 

And think a grave reply mifpent and vain. Blackmore. ) 
He who has lived with the greateft care will find, upon a 
review of his time, that he has fomething to redeem; but he 
who has mifpent much has ftill a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wife men retrieve, as far as they are able, every ndjpent 
or unprofitable hour which has flipped from them. Rogers, 

2. To wafte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Now let the arched knife their thirfty limbs 
Diffever, for' the genial moifture due 
To apples, otherwife mijpends itfelf 
In barren twigs. , ‘ 

Mispe'nder. n.f. [from mifpend.] One who fpends 

I very much fufpeft the excellency of thofe mens part 
who are diffolute, and carelefs mifpenders of^heir ^fttL 

Mispersua'sion. n.f [mis and perfuafon.] Wrong notion, 

fal Som Tmi/ferfuaficm concerning the Divine 

to the corrupting mens manners. j J , 

To MisplVce. via. [mis and place.] To put in awro«gp 

I’ll have this crown of mine cut from my faoutt , 
Before I’ll fee the crown fo foul miff lac d. Shake]} 

What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 

When Service but miff lac’d, or love 

Performs the work. e ? iq e 

Is a man betrayed by fuch agents as f he fi C ™P t / and fo J 

placeil his confidence, took bypocrify or J’y. Semin- 

lied upon the fervices of a pack of villains. South s hern 

5 Shall 
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To MispoTnt^ tu tf. [mis and feint-1 To confufe fentences 

ToV;^4 Una rr n Someti m es it fignifies miftaken, from 
the French verb mefprendre ; fometimes undervalued or^ dif- 
dained, from the French verb meprifer. Hanmer. It is in 
both fenfes wholly obfolete. 

I. To miftake. ., , , 

You fpend your paflion on a mifpris d mood 5 
I am not guilty of Lyfander’s blood. Shahffeare. 

1. To flight; to fcorn; to defpife. . , 

He’s fo much in the heart of the world, and efpecially or 
my own people who beft know him, that I am altogether 
4 .T.i Shakefp. Js you like it. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp 


ware. 


miffrifed: Shakeff. As yot 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 

By the mifprifing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 

Misprision, n.f [from mifprife.] 

1. Scorn; contempt. 

Here take her hand, 

Proud fcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 

That doth in vile mifpfijion {hackle up 
My love, and her defert. 

%. Miftake; mifconception. 

Thou haft miftaken quite, 

And laid thy love juice on fome true love’s fight; 

Of thy mifprifon muft perforce enfue 

Some true love turn’d, and not a falfe turn’d true. Shakefp. 
We feel fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, and herein is 
no cheat or mifprijion ; it is truly fo, and our lenfe concludes 
nothing of its rile. Glanville's Seep. 

3. [In common law.] It fignifies neglect, negligence, or over¬ 
fight. Mifprifon of trealon is the concealment, or not dif- 
clofing, of known treafon ; for the which the offenders are 
to fuffer imprifonment during the king’s pleafure, lofe their 
goods and the profits of their lands during their lives. Mif¬ 
prijion of felony, is the letting any perfon, committed for 
treafon or felony, or fufpicion of either, to go before he be 
indicted. Cowel. 

To Mispropo'rtion. v. a. [mis and proportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 

Mispro'ud. adj. [mis and proud.] Vitioufly proud. Obfolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Shakefp. 

To MisquoTe. v. a. [mis and quote.] To quote falfly. 

Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be feveral paf- 
fages mifquotcd. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

To Misreci'te. v. a. [mis and recite.] To recite not accord¬ 
ing to the truth. 

He mifrecites the argument, and denies the confequence, 
which is clear. Bijhop Bramhall againf Hobbes. 

To Misre'ckon. v. a. [mis and reckon.] To reckon wrong; 
to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, muft allow him- 
felf out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in which 
article he has mifreckoned. Swift. 

To Misrei.a'te. v. a. [mis and relate.] To relate inaccurately 
or falfly. 

1 o fatisfy me that he mifrclated not the experiment, he 
brought two or three fmall pipes of glafs, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 

MisrelaTion. n.f [from mifrelate.] Falfe or inaccurate nar¬ 
rative. 

Mine aim was only to prefs home thofe things in writing, 
which had been agitated between us by word of mouth; °a 
courfe much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as be¬ 
ing lefs fubjebt to miftakes and mifrelations , and wherein pa- 
ralogifms are more quickly detected. Bijhop Bramhall. 

I 0 MisRE me'mber. v. a. [mis and remember.] To miftake bv 
trufting to memory. 

If I much mifremember not, I had fuch a fpirit from peas 
kept long enough to loie their verdure. Boyle. 

I o Misrepo'rt. v. a. [mis and report.] To give a falfe ac¬ 
count of; to give an account difadvantageous and falfe 
H,s doarine was mifreported, as though he had every¬ 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 
alfo touching the Jews. ^looker, b. iv. 

A man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, mifrefort your grace. Shahffeare. 
The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will 
often fallen on the worfe fide, lies in difrefoZr uZ f l 
various comparifons of thefe. - F & P r “ e 

Misrepo'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Falfe account • falfe ^d 
malicious reprefentation. * mite and 

n We defend him not, 

Unly defire to know his crime,: ’tis poflible 
At may be lome miftake or mifreport , 

‘ omc falfe fuggeftion, or malicious fcandal. Denham. 


Pope . 
Fbomfon. 
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As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open his bofonl 
to his mortal enemy, fo by detrain, and a flanderous ^ 
refort of perfons, he is often brought to fhut the fame even 
to his beft and trueft friends. South s Sermons. 

To Misrepresent, v. a. [mis and refrefent.] To reprefent 
not as it is ; to falflfy to difadvantage : mis often ligmhes 
not only error, but malice or mifehief. 

Two qualities neceflary to a reader before his judgment 
Ihould be allowed are, common honefty and common fenfe ; 
and that no man could have mifreprefented that paragraph, 
unlefs he were utterly deftitute of one or both. Swif L 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings of lome fadts, 
and lb eafy to forget the circumftances of others, it is no 
wonder they Ihould be fo grofly mifreprefented to the pubhek 
by curious and inquifitivc heads, who proceed altogether upon 

conjectures. ^ , Svn fi‘ 

Misrepresentation, n.f [from mifreprefeni.] 

1. The aft of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by mijreprefcntations , and other arti¬ 
fices, to make the fucceffor look upon them as the only per¬ 
fons he can truft. Sivift. 

2. Account malicioufly falfe. 

Since I have fhcwn him his foul miftakes and injurious 
mifreprej'entations , it will become him publickly to own and 
retraft them. Atterbury. 

Misru'le. n.f. [mis and rule.] Tumult; confufion ; revel; 
unjuft domination. 

In the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid. 

Enormous riot, and mifrule furvey’d- 

And through his airy hall the loud mifrule 
Of driving tempeft, is for ever heard. 

Miss. n.f. [contracted from mijl refs. Bailey.] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little mafters and miffes in a houfe, the] 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants. Sw 

2. A ftrumpet; a concubine ; a whofe ; a proftitute. 

All women would be of one piece. 

The virtuous matron and the mifs. Hudibfas , p. iii 

This gentle cock, for folace of his life. 

Six miJJ'cs had befides his lawful wife. Dryden 

To Miss. v. a. [mijfen , Dutch and German.] MiJJ'ed preter 
mijl part. 

1. Not to hit by the mind ; to miftake. 

Nor can I mij's the way, lb ftrongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction, and inftirift. Milton 

2. Not to hit by manual aim. 

The life you boafted to your jav’lin giv’n. 

Prince, you have mifs'd. p 0 + £ 

3. To fail of obtaining. 

If file defired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalu 
feared nothing but to mifi Parthenia, Sidney 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mifs that, which one imworthier may attain ; 

And die with grieving. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

Where {hall a maid’s diftrafted heart find reft. 

If {he can mifi it in her lover’s breaft ? Dryden 

When a man miffes his great end, happinefs, he will ac 
knowledge he judged not right. Locke 

4. To difeover fomething to be unexpectedly wanting. 

Without him I found a wcaknefs, and 'a miftruftfulnefs c 
myfelf, as one ftrayed from his beft ftrength, when at an 
time I miffed him. sidm 

In vam have I kept all that this follow hath in the wilder 
nefs, fo that nothing was miffed. t Sam. xxv. 2 1 

5. 1 o be without. 

We cannot mifs him; he does make our fire, 

6 . To'lit ° Ur W °° d - ^ 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk lo fine, a fight fo oay • 

/ • I o perceive want of. 

My redoubl’d love and care, 

May ever tend about thee to old age 

With all things grateful cheat’d, and fo fupply’d. 

That what by me thou haft loft thou leaft (halt mifs. Milt 
He who has a firm, fincere friend, may want all the rei 

To Miss, vfitf South s Sermons 

I. To fly wide ; not to hit. 

Flying bullets now 

i o execute his rage, appear too flow, 

a. Jt t e o y fu^ee°d. fWCCP bUt C ° mm0n f ° Uls 

Fhe general root of fuperftition is that men ur 1 
things hit, and not when they I’.J" ° bferve wheI 
the one and forget and pafs *° 

3. To fail; to miftake. 

4* To be loft; to be wanting. 

16 P 
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WC hU “ n0t ’ ndther Was «•*« ought mi f 

For a time caught up to God, as once 1 *"* ^ 7 ’ 
Mofes was m the mount, and miffing loner 
And the great Thiibite, who on fiery wheels 

5. *M**. 

Th’invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
To he rh inventor mifs’tl, fo eafy it fe’em’d] 

Cm? >" "S*~tK 

Suffi*" 1 b ' “ 1 “I”" *• “ W. cannot 

Mrss. n.f. [from the verb.] Sermons. 

I • Lofs ; want. 

In humble dales is footing faff. 

The trode is not fo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedlefs hafte 

"t 13 h M S f { mi 5 kle - S P‘"fh Pajlcrals. 

I could have better fpar’d a better man. 7 

Oh, I fnould have a heavy mifs of thee. 

If I were much in love with vanity. Shakefp. Henry IV 
II thefe papers have that evidence in them, there will be 
no great m,fi of thofe which are loft, and my reader may be. 
fatished without them. A l 

2. Miftake; errour. Loc **- 

He did without any great mifs in the hardeft points of 
grammar. . Afcham's Scboolmajhr. 

Missal n.f. [mijfale, Lat. mtjfel , Fr.J The mafs book. 

By the rubrick offthe miffal, in every folemn mafs, the 
pnert is to go up to the middle of the altar. Stilling fleet. 

I o Miss a 7 y. y. n. [mis and Jay. J To fay ill or wrong. 

Their ill haviour garres men rnijfay. 

Both of their do&rine and their fay. Spenfer's Paft. 

Diggon Davie, I bid her godday. 

Or Diggon her is, or I rnijfay. Spends Pad. 

VVe are not dwarfs, but of equal ftature, if Vives rnijfay 

n ° t ’ . Hakewill on Providence. 

To Misse'em. v.n. [mis and feem."] 

1. To make falfe appearance. 

Foul Dueffa meet. 

Who with her witchcraft and mijfeeming fweet 
Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. Fairy Queen. 

2 . To mifbecome. Obfolete both. 

Never knight I faw in fuch mijfeeming plight. Fa. Qu. 
To Misse'rve. v. a. [mis and ferve.] To ferve unfaithfullyT 
Great men, who mijferved their country, were fined very 
highly. Arbuthnoi on Coins. 

To Missha'pe. v. a. part, mifoaped and mijhapen. [mis and 
fliape.] To fhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 

A rude mijhapen , monflruous rabblement. Fa. Qu. 
His monflruous fcalp down to his teeth it tore. 

And that misformed fhape, misjhaped more. Fairy Queen. 

Him then fhe does transform to monflruous hues, 

And horribly /nisJJjapcs with ugly fights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
This misfiaped knave, 

His mother was a witch. Shakefpeare's Te?npejl. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me. 

On me that halt and am misjhapen thus. Shak. Rich. III. 

Let the misjhaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakefpearc. 

Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to the 
*wreck here, and only the jnisjlmpen and defpicable dwarf is 
left handing. L'EJlrange. 

Pluto hates his own misjlmpen race, 

Her filler furies fly her hideous face. Dryden's JEn. 

They make bold to deflroy ill-formed and misjhaped pro¬ 
ductions. Locke. 

The Alps broken into fo many fleps and precipices, form 
one of the mofl irregular, mijhapen feenes in the world. Addif. 

We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 
really deformed, becaufe they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark; nor that the mountains are misjhapen, becaufe they 
are not exaCl pyramids or cones. Bentley s Sermons. 

Some figures monftrous and misjhaped appear 
Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion’d to their fite or place. 

Due diflance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

2. I-n Shakefpeare, perhaps, it once fignifies ill direCled : as, to 
Jhape a courfe. 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Misjhapen in the conduct of them both. 

Like pov/der in a fkill-lefs foldiers flafk, 

I fet on fire. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Mi'ssile. adj. [miffdis, Lat.J Thrown by the hand; ftriking 
at diflance. 

Wc bend the bow, or wmg the mtjftle dart. Pope. 
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Mission, n.f. [mffto, Latin.] 
i. Commiflioii; the flate of beino- f Pn t r 

^ e . rlbntrac ' n g the defart wild, 7 authority, 

All his great work to come before him fet. 

How to begin, how to accomplilh beft, 
is en or eing on earth, and mffion high. Milt p t> 

. ) he divine authority of our mifTun 

‘ n , u . s h ‘ he high-prieft Of our jLfeffion ChriTlT* 11 
pubhclely difputed and denied. ’ hr,ft Jf us > ate 

2- Perfons fent on any account, ufually to pronsmte faTH 

In thefe fhips there ftiould be a miKanApp^ r ^>gion. 
tl,en of Solomon’s houfe, tot 
feences, manufaSures, and inventions of ^The world '1 
bring us books and paten*; and that the brethren (h ^ 
flay abroad till the new mi (Bon > \t ftould 

3- Difmiflion ; difeharge. Not in ufe. ' ^ 

In Cefar’s army fomewhat the foldiers would have I, i 
yet only demanded a mffim or difeharge, though with n 
tantton it (hould be granted, but thought to wrench'him? 
Jheir other defires; whereupon with one cry they*d „| 

4- Fatten; party. Not in ufe. 4°Phlh. 

Glorious deeds, in thefe fields of late 
Made emulous mij/ions ’mongfl the gods themfclvcs 
And drove great Mars to fa&ion. e/J , 

Like mighty mijjioner you come, 

Ad partes infidelium. r., , 

Mi's si ve. adj. [ mijfive , French.] r ^ m ' 

1. Such as may be fent. 

T he king grants a licence undey the great feal, called a 
conge d eflire, to eledl the perfon he has nominated bv his 
letters mijfive. AvIi/F-’c 7 

2. Ufed at diftance. s Panryn. 

In vain with darts a diflant war they try, 

TO^^/Tr^] ^ 

1. A letter fent: it is retained in Scotland in that fenfe. 

Great aids came in to him ; partly upon mitfives, and 
partly voluntaries from many parts. Bacon's Henry VII, 

2. A meffenger. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters ; and with taunts 
Did gibe my mijfive out of audience. Shakefpeare. 

While wrapt in the wonder of it came mijfivqy from the 
king, who all hail’d me thane of Cawder. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
Misspe'ak. v. a. [mis and fpeak.] To fpeak wrong. 

It is not fo ; thou hall mifpoke, miflieard ; 

Tell o’er thy tale again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A mother delights to hear 

Her early child mijjpeak half-utter’d words. Donne. 

Mist. n.f. [mipr, Saxon.] 

i. A low thin cloud ; a fmall thin rain not perceived in fingle 
drops. 

Old Chaucer, like the morning flar, 

To us difeovers day from far ; 

His light thofe mifls and clouds diflolv’d 

Which our dark nation long involv’d. Denham. 

And mi/ls condens’d to clouds obfeure the fky, 

And clouds diffolv’d, the thirfly ground fiipply. Rofcommon. 
As a inijl is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore defeend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo¬ 
bules, which therefore alcend to that height, in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain fufpend- 
ed, till by fome motion in the air, being broken, they de¬ 
feend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mijl, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew. 

But hov’ring mifls around his brow's arc fpread, 

And night with fable fliades involves his head. Dryden. 

A cloud is nothing but a mijl flying high in the air, as A 
mijl is nothing but a cloud here below. Lode. 

2 . Any thing that dims or darkens. # . 

My peoples eyes were once blinded with fuch rmjh of hi- 

picion, they are foon milled into the moll defperate a< ^ on ®* 

King Charles. 

His paflion call a mijl before his fenfe, 

And either made or magnify’d th’ offence. Dryy n - 

To Mist. v.a. [from the noun.] To cloud; to cover wit- - 
vapour or fleam. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mijl or llain the Hone, 

Why then Ihe lives. Shakefp■ Kng f 

Mista'kable. adj. [from miflake .] Liable to he concei ^ 


wrong. 


It is nof ftrange to fee the difference of a thifdpa^in ® 
large an account, if we conlider how differently t f v roV ;fn 
forth in minor and lefs mijlakable numbers. 

T<? 


i 





w n i 
mid- 


take fomething for that which it is nor. 

The towns, neither of the one fide nor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to ffrangers, n 6 i flrangers willingly en¬ 
tering for fear of being mijlaken. Sidney. 

Thefe did truly apprehend a great affinity between their 
pradlice of invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, or 
elfe there was no danger one fhould be mijlaken for the other. 

Stillingfeet. 

This if neglected will make the reader very much nujlake, 
and mifunderftand his meaning, and render the fenfe very 
perplexed. Locke. 

Fancy pafles for knowlege, and what is prettily faid is mij- 
iaken for folid. Locke . 

Fools into the notion fall, 

That vice or virtue there is none at all : 

Afk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 

’Tis to mijlake them cofts the time and pain. Pope. 

To Mista'ke. v.n. To err; not to judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels ; mens judgments* 
hich inhabit thefe houfes of clay., cannot be without their 
ifakings. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Seldom any one mijlakes inTiis names of Ample ideas, or 
applies the name red to the idea green. Locke. 

Servants mijlake , and fometimes occafion mifunderfland- 
ing, among friends. Swift. 

Mista’en\ pret. and part. puff, of jniflake for mijlaken, and fo 
retained in Scotland. 

This dagger hath mijla'en ; for Iq ! the fheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 

The point misfheathed in my daughter’s bofom. Shakefp. 

To be Mista'ken. To err. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

—You are too much mijlaken in this king: 

Queftion, your grace, the late embafiadors, 

How modefl in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conflant refolution. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Mijlaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 

But cut the bond of union with that llroke. Waller. 

Mista'ke. n. J. [rrom the verb.] Mifconception ; error. 

He never fhall find out fit mate ; but fuch 
As feme misfortune brings him, or mijlake. Milton. 

Infallibility is an abfolute lecurity of the underllanding from 
all poflibility of mijlake in what it believes. Tillotfon. 

Thofe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which 
proceed either from the want of religion, or fuperflitious mf- 
takes about it. Bentlefs S ermQ ^ 

» GL L adv. [from mijlaking.] Erroneoufly; falffy. 

J , e ^ or > not * n the eye, but in the eftimative faculty, 
which mijlakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 
_ which does indeed belong to the object. Boyle on Colours. 

1 o Mista'te. v. a. [mis and Jlate.] To flate wrong. 

I hey mijlate the queftion, when they talk of preffino- cere- 
n.o.ues. ^ . Bijhop Sander Jon. 

o Miste acil v. a. [mis and teach. ] To teach wrong. 

Such guides fhall be fet over the feveral congregations as 
will Us lure to mi/teach them. Bijhop Santlerjon. 

ihe extravagances of the Jewdeft life arc the'more con- 
iummate diforders of a mijiaugbt or negteaed youth. 

T ac^urSy/ * ^ ^ T ° ““ or fa 

^ diforderf MP£R ' ^ ^ To tem P er iJ1 - t° 

This inundation of mijlemfer'd humour 
Keifs by you only to be qualified. Shakefp. Kin? John 

‘ what^Jl L traJe ’ Wh « ltd, 

tedcrofs knight toward him croffed faff, 

1 o weet what mijler wight was fo difmay’d, 

T h,m he finds all fenfelefs and agh/ft. Stenfer 

HenFh V t l mis T itcr ”^ To-tern, erroneoufly 7 
A nc e bamftied, is bamfh’d from the world ; 

And world exd d is death. That banifhed 
Is death mijlerm'd. a p , 

™„g THi ' NK - Tterts 

chanc «; 

We, the greateft, are mijihought Sh “Ht“>re. 

ror things that others do. Shah A 

1 0 Misti'me. w . [ m is and time.l Not Z j, • ^ " 7Z * 

to adapt properly with regard to time. ^ nghti n0t 

' 17ZT ”‘ f [fr ° m C| o^inef S; ftate of bdng 

vefan e ^he y ft P e r f^ 0 ”r Of a n air “T"? “oifture, and 

h of vapours fam lfr; r ?lrewl 1 % th % fUdd f‘ Vanift - 

doth not at pH rW.,* ° . 5 le blade of a fword, fuch as 

fcattereth immediately^ ^ lbe th ^ 0I f u ^ for the mijli ne fs 
> Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. q\, 


mingled. 

In animals many adlions are mixt, and depend upon their 
jiving form as well as that of mijlion, and though they wholly 
feem to retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Browne B 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting from their 
mijlion , produce colour. Boyle on Colours 

Mistletoe, n.f. [myytelran, Saxon; miftel, Danifh, bird * 
lime, and ran, a twig.] A plant. 

The flower of the mijlletoe confifts of one leaf, which is 
fhaped like a bafon, divided into four parts, and befet with 
warts; the ovary which is produced in the female flowers is 
placed in a remote part of the plant from the male flowers, 
and confifls of four fhortcr- leaves ; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous fubflance, inclofing a plain heart-ffiaped 
feed : this plant is always produced from feed, and is not to 
be cultivated in the earth, as mofl other plants, but will 
always grow upon trees; from whence the ancients account¬ 
ed it a luper-plant, who thought it to be an excrefcence on 
the tree without the feed being previoufly lodged there, which 
opinion is now generally confuted. The manner of its pro¬ 
pagation is as follows, viz. the mifetoe thrufh, which feeds 
upon the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth 
open the feed from tree to tree; for the vifeous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, doth fometimes 
fallen it to the outward part of the bird’s beak, which, to 
get difengaged of, he ftrikes his beak at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and fo leaves the feed flicking bv this vif¬ 
eous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a finocth 
part of the tree, will fallen itfelr, and the following winter 
put out and grow: the trees which this plant doth mofl rea¬ 
dily take upon are the apple, the afh, and fome other finooth 
rind trees: it is obfervable, that whenever a branch of an 
oak tree hath any of thefe plants growing upon it, it is cut 
off, and preferved by the curious In their collections of na¬ 
tural curiofities. Miller 

If fnowe do continue, fheepe hardly that fare 
Crave miftle and ivie for them for to fpare. Tizffer's Hujbs 
A barren and detefted vale, you fee it is : 

The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 1 
O’ercome with mofs, and baleful mijfelto. Shakefpeare. 

, Mtjfelteie groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, fome¬ 
times upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the mijfeltoe whereof 
is counted very medicinal: it is ever green Winter and Sum- 
rner> . ar l d be . are th a white gliffering berry; and it is a plant 
Utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. Bacon , 
All your temples flrow 

With laurel green, and facred mifetoe. Gays Trivia 

MFstlike. adj^ [mijl and like.] Refembling a miff. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

“Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-lick groans 
Miphke infold me from the fearch of eyes. Shakefpeare 
Mjst.oTd, particip. pafi: of mijlell. -’ P ' 

Mistq'ok, particip. pail, of mijlake . 

Look nymphs, and Ihepherds look. 

What fudden blaze of majeffv. 

Too divine to be mijl oak. ' ^- h 

Mistress, n.f [maijlrejfe, maitrejfe , French.] 
i. A woman who governs: correlative to fubjeCl or to fer- 


vant. 


Shakefpeare. 


Here ftood he in the dark, his ftarp fword our, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To lland s aufpicious mftrejs. ■ Sbahfp. Kino Lear 
c , Let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mif ref of the houfe. 
rp. Like the lily. 

T hat once was rnijlrefs ok the field and flourifh’d 

He’H S °T hEad a S d peri{h ’ Shakefp Henry VIII 

He 11 make your Paris louvre (hake for it, J 

M Th ‘elJl here I - eS murther ’ d in her bed. Shakefp Othello 
he late queen s gentlewoman ! a knight’s daughter I * 
To be her m.Jirefs' najirefi / the queen’s eueen S 9W A 
Rome now is tnijirejs of the whoV world' fea 

Wonder not, fov’reign mjhnfil 
Thou can ft, who art (ole wonder; much lefs arm 
Thy looks the heav’n of mildnefs, with d‘fan M; 

Thoie who afiert the lunar orb prefides^ SlLtltoR. 

O er humid bodies, and the ocean guides • 

With al fal ° bfeqUi ° US ebb ’ OT '•welling run 
vv .th the declining or encreafing moon • S 

With reafon feem her empire to m- inr ’ 

As mi/frefs o( the rivers and the mat 

What a miferable fpeCiacle for ' - Blackmore. 

^/Latfeafolongl ’ ' * natlon ^ had been 

2. A woman who pofleffes faculties unirjur-d^"^’ ** C ° im ’ 

out of quiet fenfes. ' S«s but fueh 


to 


was mijlrefs of 
as might arife 
Sidney , b. ii. 
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M I S 

*° c01,le ’ tk at (hall your bounty hear, 

Will think you mi/lre/s of the Indies were ; 

I hough (freighter bounds your fortune did confine. 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 
3* A woman {killed in any thing. 

, % letter def lres al] young ° ives tQ make themfelves mif- 

trejjcs of W ingate s Arithmetick. Addifon's Speed. N°. ni. 

4. A woman teacher. y 

Erecl publick fchools, provided with the beft and ableft 
m afters and mtftreffes . 

5- **■ woman beloved and courted. 

They would not fuffer the prince to confer with, or very 
rarely to fee, his mijlrejs , whom they pretended he fhould 
forthwith marry. Clarendon. 

^ Nice honour ftill engages to requite 
Falfe mijlreffcs and proud with flight for flight. Granville . 

6. A term of contemptuous addrefs. 

Look you, pale mijlrefs , 

Do you perceive the ghaftnefs of her eye ? Shakefpeare. 

7. A whore; a concubine. 

Mistrust, n.f. [mis and trujl.] Diffidence; fufpicion; want 
of confidence. 

He needs not our mijlrujl , ftnce he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direaion juft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Not then mijlrujl , but tender love, injoins 
That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton. 
To Mistru st. v. a. [mis and trujl. J To fulpcdt; to doubt; 
to regard with diffidence. 

Will any man alledge thofe mentioned human infirmities, 
as reafons why thefe things fhould be mijlrujled or doubted 

°f* .... Hooker , b. ii. 

By a divine inftinct, mens minds mijlrujl 
Enfuing danger ; as by proof we fee, 

The waters lwell before a boifterous ftorm. Shakefpeare. 

Fate her own book mijlrujled at the fight. 

On that.lide war, on this a {ingle fight. Cowley. 

The relation of a Spartan youth, that fuffered a fox con¬ 
cealed under his robe to tear out his bowels, is mijlrujled by 
men of buflnefs. Brown. 

The gen’rous train complies. 

Nor fraud mijlrujls in virtue’s fair cjjfguife. Pope's Odyffey. 
Mistru'stful. adj. [mijlrujl andyk//.] Diffident; doubting. 
I hold it cowardice 

To reft mijlrujlful, where a noble heart 

Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Shakefpeare. 

Here the mijlrujlful fowl no harm fufpecfs, 

So fafe are all things which our king prote&s. Waller. 
Mistrustfulness, n. f. [from mjlrujlful .J Diffidence; 
doubt. $ 

Without him I found a weakncfs, and a mijlrujlfulnefs of 
myfelf, as one ftrayed from his beft ftrength, when at any 
time I mift him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mistrustfully, adv. [from mijlrujlful.'] With fufpicion; 
with miftruft. 

Mistru'stless. adj. [from mijlrujl.] Confident; iinfufpedt- 
ing. 

Where he doth in ftream mijlrufllcfs play. 

Veil’d with night’s robe, they ftalk the fhore abroad. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Mi'sty. adj. [from mijl .] 

. i. Clouded ; ovcrlpread with mifts. 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers’d the fliadows of the mijly night. Fairy Qiiecn. 

Loud howling wolves aroufe the jades. 

That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their mijly jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the air. Shakefpeare. 

Parents overprize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affedion which alter the appearance, 
as things feem bigger in mijly mornings. Wot ton. 

Now imoaks with fhow’rs the mijly mountain ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. Pope. 

2. Obfcure ; dark ; not plain. _ 

To Misunderstand, v. a. [nus and undcrjtand .J 1 o mil- 
conceive; to miftake. 

The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, 

are mfunderjlood. . b - "• 

He failed in diftinguifhing thefe two regions, both called 
Eden, and lie altogether mifunderjlood two of the four rivers. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
In vain do men take fanduary in fuch mifmde flood expref- 
fions as thefe ; and from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot 
reform their lives never go about it. South. 

This if it be negleded, wall make the reader very much 
miftake and mifunderjland his meaning. Locke. 

Were they only defigned to inftrudl the three fucceeding 
generations, they are in no danger of being mifunderjlood. 

® Addifon on ancient Medals. 


M I T 

1 he example of a good man is the beft dirpA;™ 
follow in the performance of our duty; the moft exa^ ^ 
and precepts arc fubjed to be mi,funder,flood • f & ? lcq 
will miftake their meaning. n' ^ or p e at lead 

Misunderstand, no. n.f. [f rom mifunderJiandT 

1. Uitterence ; difagreement. J 

pi 1 “”” *• 

.iST' “* 

2. Error; mifconception. SiviJ't s Mijcel. 

Sever the conftrudion of the injury from the point ofenn 
tempt, imputing it to mfunderjlanding or fear z? n ' 

Misu'sage. n.f. [from mifufe P\ Bacon ' 

1. Abufe; ill ule. 

2. Bad treatment. 

ToMisu'se. -J.a. [mejufer. Fr. mis and ufe.] To treat or „r 
improperly j to abufe. J ™ or ™ 

You mifufe the rev’rence of your place, 

As a falfe favourite doth his prince’s name 
In deeds dilWrable. Shahfp dlhnW 

It hath been them cuftom fhamefully to miff the fen™ 
zeal of men to religious arms, by converting the monies tint 
have been levied for fuch wars to their own Cervices. Ralmh 
Bacchus, that firft from out the purple .rape " ' 
Crufh’d the fweet poifon of miffed wine. ° ]£i ton 

Machiavel makes it appear, that the weaknefs of Italy 
which was once fo ftrong, was caufed by the corrupt prac 
tices of the papacy, in depraving and miffing religion. 

•. * r South s Sermons 

Misu SE. n.f. [from the verb.] Bad ufe; bad treatment. 
Upon whole dead corpfe there was fuch mi. ufe. 

Such beaftly, fhamelefs transformation. 

By thofe Welfhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold. ' Shakefp. Henry IV 
How much names taken for things miflead the underiland- 
ing, the attentive reading of philofophical writers would dif- 
cover, and that in words little fufpeded of any Ibch mifufe. 

Led- 

Wc have reafon to humble ourfelves before God by faffinJ 
and prayer, left he fhould puniffi the mifufe of our mercies* 
by flopping the courfe of them. ' Atterbury's Sermons. 

To Miswe'en. v. n. [mis and ween.] To misjudge; to diftruft. 
Latter times things more unknown {hall fhow, 

Why then fhould witlefs man fo much mifween. Fa. 

To Miswe'nd. v. n. [mis and pen&an, Saxon.] To go wrong. 
Every thing begun with reafon, 

Will come by ready means unto his end : 

But things mifcounfelled muft needs mifivend. Hubberd. 
In this maze ftill wand’red and mifwent, 

For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 

To make the mifereant more to feel his fhame. Fairfax. 
Mi'sy. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Mify contains no cupreous vitriol but only that of iron: it 
Is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow colour, 
and of a loofe and friable ftrudture, and much refembles the 
golden marcafltes. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Mite. n.f. [mite, French; mjt , Dutch; mi das, Lat.J 

1. A fmall infedt found in cheefe or corn ; a weevil. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheefe, confumes itfelf 
to the very paring, and fo dies with feeding its own ftomach. 

Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 
The polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees. 

The mite inviflble elfe, of nature’s hand 
Leaf! animal. Philips, 

The idea of two is as diftindl from the idea of three, as 
the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 

Lode. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen pennyweight 
twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which there are twenty 
in the grain, of fterling filver, and is in value forty-three 
Englifh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall; the third part of a farthing. 

Though any man’s corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a mite. Tuffer's Hujb. 

Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 

Our mite decreafes nothing of your ftore. Drydeii. 

Did I e’er my mite with-hold t ? . 

From the impotent and old. Swifts Mjd. 

a. A fmall particle. , .. 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill they will be flawed wi 
red, bccaufe the ants thruft in their flings, and ink' ^ 
them a fmall mite of their flinging liquor, which 
fame eftetft as oil of vitriol. & a y 071 1 ' 

Mitf/lla. n. f A plant. , cr 

The mitella hath a‘perennial root; the cup of the « 
confifts of one leaf, and is divided into five parts; the H 
confifts of five leaves, which expand in form ot a 
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ovary becomes a roundifli fruit, which terminates ifl a_point, 
gaping at the top, in form of a bifhop s mitre, and foU^o 

roundifh feeds. 

Mi'thridate. n.f [rmthndate, *r.J 

Mithridate is one of the capital medicines of the fhops, 
ronfifting of a great number of ingredients, and has its name 
from its inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. putney. 

But you of learning and religion. 

And virtue, and fuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps ofF, or cures, what can be done or faid. Donne. 

Mi'thridate mufard. n. f. [thla/pi, Latin.] 

The flower of the mithridate confifts of tour leaves placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fmooth roundifh fruit, having common¬ 
ly a leafy border, and flit on the upper fide, divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partition placed obliquely with re- 
fpeft to the valves, and furnifhed with fmooth roundifh feeds; 
to which may be added the undivided leaves, which diftin- 
guifh it from creffes. Miller . 

Mftigant. adj. [; mitigans , Lat.] Lenient; lenitive. 

To Mi'tigate. v. a. [mitigo, Lat. mitiger , Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to make lefs rigorous. 

Wc .could greatly wifh, that the rigour of their opinion 
were allayed and mitigated. Hooker , b. v. 

2. To alleviate ; to make mild ; to afliiage. 

Mifhaps are mafter’d by advice difereet, 

And counfel mitigates the greateft fmart. Fairy Queen. 
All it can do is, to devife how that which muft be endured 
may be mitigated, and the inconveniences thereof counter¬ 
vailed as near as may be, that, when the beft things are not 
poflible, the beft may be made of thofe that are. Hooker . 

3. To mollify ; to make lefs fevere. 

I undertook 

Before thee : and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 

On me deriv’d. Milton's Par. Lof , b. x. 

4. To cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of litigating the fierce- 
nefs of a party, of foftening the envious, quieting the angry, 
and rectifying the prejudiced. Addifon's Spectator. 

Mitiga'tion. n.f [mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, Fr. from miti¬ 
gate.] Abatement of any thing penal, harfh, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of that grant¬ 
ed to him by parliament, becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

They caufed divers fubje&s to be indi&ed of fundry crimes; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and 
fuffered them to languifh long in prifon, to extort from them 
great fines and ranfoms, which they termed compofitions and 
mitigations . Bacon's Henry VII. 

MI'TRE. n.f. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin.] 

1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav’d from impious hands. Dryden. 

2. A kind of epifcopal crown. 

Bifhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been the 
rewards of different perfons, according as they pronounced 
thefe confecrated fyllables, or not. Watts 

Mi'tre. I n.f [Among workmen.] A kind of joining; two 

Mi'ter. ) boards together. Miller 

Mi'tred. ad, [mitre Fr from* nitre.] Adorned with a mitre' 
bhali the loud herald our fuccefs relate. 

Or mitred prieft appoint the folemn day l 
Mitred abbots, among us, were thofe that were CA 
from the diocefan’s jurifdicTon, as having within their uvvn 

wr C e n ^iled P ' r ^ r h ° nty ’ and bdn S lords in Parliament 
were called abbots fovereign. Parergon. 

at.] Sending forth ; emitting. 


Prior. 
exempt 
’ own 


Mi 


Ttent. adj. [mittens, _ j c 

The fluxion proceeded from humoura peccant in quantity 

weaTpS’s ^ thC Part " ittmt TP ^ i nferi ° r 

Mi'ttbns. n.f. \_rniiaines, French.] * Surgery. 

1. Coarfe gloves for the Winter. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid afpeft, as alfo 

fer minfh ,ug ’ hoidi ^ -«»? f tL the ^ 

2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering X/wer?^' 

To ufe one roughly! A 

M anoZder Koi A ^ which a j^ce commits 

gredients together. ’ to P ut various m- 

Ephraim hath mixed himfelf among the peoDle HA.- o 
A mixed multitude went un with tu P eo P le * Hof.y 11.8. 
herds. P Wlth them 5 and flocks and 


blaft 


Exod. xii. 38. 

JI Ps a ffamine breath anH u- fire ’ and out of his 

fparks and tempefts ’d ttv ^ t0n ^ e he caft 
2. To form of different fahhs y WCre *** t0eethcr ' ’ ' 


He fent out of his mouth a 
vP s a flaming 


out 

together. 2 Efdr. 


MOB 

I have chofen an argument, mixt of religious and civil 
confiderations ; and likewife mixt between contemplative and’ 
active. Bacon's holy War . 

3. To join; to mingle. 

Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear; 

This is the Englifh not the Turkifh court. Shakefpeare . 

Mi'xen. n.f [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghil; a layftal. 

Mi'xtion. n.f. [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mixture; confufion 
of one body with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall fhort, have pieced it out 
by the mixtion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes one rarer than another. Digby on Bodies. 

Though we want a proper name, yet are they not to be 
lightly paft over as elementary or fubterraneous mixtions. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

MFxtly. adv. [from mix .] With coalition of different parts 
into one. 

Mi'xture. n.f [mixtura, Latin.] 

1. The act of mixing; the ftate of being mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do fo qualify 
and correft the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as well as we are kept 
under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, while 
we truft in the mercy Df God through Chrift Jefas, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us ! Hooker, b. v. 

Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their 
mixture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid. Arbuth. 

I, by baleful furies led, 

With monftrous mixture ftain’d my mother’s bed. Pope . 

2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come vial —What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

3-. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood, than as 
a mind free and difentangled from all corporeal mixtures, per¬ 
ceiving and moving all things. Stillingfleet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poflible for a community to 
exift, that had not a prevailing mixture of piety in its con- 
ftitution. Addifm's Freeholder, N°. 29. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
blended together, and where there is alfo a mixture of good 
and evil wifely diftributed by God, to ferve the ends of his 

^providence. Atterbury's Sermons . 

Mi zmaze. n.f [A cant word, formed from ?naze by redu 
plication.] A maze ; a labyrinth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have s;ot the true key 
of books, and the clue to lead them through "the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth. Locke 

Mi'zzen. n. f [mezaen, Dutch.] 

The mizzen is a maft in the ftern or back back of d fhip * 
in fome large fhips there are tWo fuch mails, that ftandin* 
next the main maft is called the main mizzen, and the other 
near the poop the bonaventure mizzen : the length of a miz-‘ 
zen maft is half that of the main maft, or the height of it is 
the fame with that of the maintop maft from the quarter¬ 
deck, and the length of the mizzen topmaft is half that Bail 
A commander at fea had his leg fractured by the fall of 
his mizzen topmaft. c 

Mi'zzy. n.f A bog ; a quagmire. j ' n s ur SP^y 

Mnemo'nicks. n.f [ftHfim.) The aa of memory. 

5 ^ Sc ° ttifh * J Makin S greater num- 

Calliope and mufes mo. 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 

Their ivory lutes lay by. r, r 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things 

mo. in pi ^ h ** - V. 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy; 

The frauds of men were ever fo 

J Summer was firft leafy. ’ w . 

To MOAN. v . a . ff rorn c . . *™&tfr*re. 

ment ; to deplore. ’ SaX ° n ’ t0 S ri =ve.] Tola- 

T ° M °rt P V gr j eve; to make 'amentation. 
t / U ? rous band red reffive fearch’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 

MofjZ [from’thZerb f f ^ ****». 

grief expUd in words or 'cri« at ‘° n J audiWe forrow 5 
p „ . I kave difabled mine eftate. 

By (hewing fomething a more fwelling port 

Nor d o m i y n amt m l 3nS WOU,d grant co “f'nuance • 

VrkP r \ ° “? ke moan ‘o ^ abridg’d 
Horn fuch a noble rate. rP ** 

The frefh ftream ran bv her ^ ‘ a ^’ Merchant of Venice. 
The fait tears fellZm her and fofr’" 1 ^"’^ her ™ ani 5 
Sullen moans , ftones. Shak. 

Hollow groans, 

../[I “Xf*- P.p.’i Si. Cacili., 

* 
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MO C 

J^abo^ it/X worfot ?Zf£' h *t 8 * ***** 
unthrifty fon he had bought ft. ° Me «f whofe 

1 he fortrefs thrice himfeif in perfon ftorm’d 
"S " h™^ 1 / d >d th’ affault fuftain, . 

And fill d the moan and ditches with the flain. -Driden 

Nor drum was heard. ’ “ ***’ " or fT nd ’. 

To Moat. t/. , potter, French, from the nomZf To ^ 
round with canals by way of defence. J 

,_/l^ ll i? re | e . nt1 ^ *j° ^t. Luke’s ; there at the moated Grange 
refides this dejected Mariana. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafufe. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, J 

I he palace moats, and o’er the pebbles creeps. 

And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. Dryden. 
6 t es he ?*? hardly approach greatnefs, but, as a moated 
cattle, he mutt firft pais the mud and tilth with which it is 

encompalTed. Dryden's Pref. to Aurengzebe. 

Mob. n./ [contrafited from mobile, Latin.] The croud; a tu- 
multuous rout. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to 
the mad imagination of the dawber; a very monftcr in a 
xSaithoIomew-fair, for the mob to gape at. Dryden 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes. 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden 

A clufter of mob were making themfelves merry with theft 
betters AddiforCs Freeh J e ^ N0# 

Mob. n.f. A kind of female head-drefs. 

I o Mob. v. a. [from the noun.] To harrafs, or overbear by 
tumult. 3 

Mo'bbish. adj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the manner of 
the mob. 

To Moble. v. a. [fometimes written mable, perhaps by a lu¬ 
dicrous allufion to the French je m' babille .] To drefs grofsly 
or inelegantly. J 

But who, oh ! hath feen the mobled queen, 

^ Bun barefoot up and down. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Mo'bby. n.f. An American drink made of potatoes. 
Mobile, n.f. [. mobile , French.] The populace; the rout; 
the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo¬ 
bile^ that the clofer they fhut their eyes the wider they open 
their hands. South's Sermons. 

The mobile are uneafy without a ruler, they are reftlefs 
with one. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Mobility, n. f. [mobilite , Fr. mobilitas , Latin.] 
i. Nimbienefs ; activity. 

Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 

Iron, having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free 
mobility , will bewray a kind of inquietude. JVotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out-laft the exemplary mobility , and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their fhips, 
and the fleet of Antiochus in the fwiftnefs and mobility of 
theirs, which ferved them in great ftead in the flight. Arbuth. 
You tell, it is ingenite, a<flive force. 

Mobility , or native power to move 

Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore. 

2. [In cant language.] The populace. 

She Tingled you out with her eye as commander in chief of 
the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

3. Ficklenefs ; inconftancy. Ainf. 

Mo'cho-stone. n.f. [from Mocha, therefore more properly 

Mocha-Jlone .] 

Mocho-Jlones are nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations reprefenting mofles, lhrubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the lubftance of 
the ftone. Woodward. 

To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer , French; moccio , Welfh.J 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and who refift 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 

And perifh conftant fools. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Many thoufand widows, 

Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands ; 

Mock mothers from their Tons, mock caftles down. Shakefp. 
We’ll difhorn the fpirit. 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefpeare. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hcb. xi. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, upright 
man is mocked to fcorn. fob xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in contempt. 

I long, till Edward fall by war’s mifchance, 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. Shakefpeare. 

3. To defeat; to elude. 

My father is gone into his grave, 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive. 


Mod 

Tp meek the expeditions of the world; 

To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 

n/r 1 . , , He will not J ‘ 

Moek US with his bleft fight, then fnatch bi„ t, 
soon we ttiall fa ourhope return. MUtf^ *, 
WL T Wh y do 1 overlive ? ' % 

Xssl&s* “• -? 

Ht.vV. full., influence w , our ’ 1 ‘ 

To 1 W g ltS b "S htne fs, and too ftrong its l'Jt » • 

To Mock. „ To make contemptuous^ 

1 luck down my officers, break my decrees • 
lor now a time is come to mock at form. r 

everyone. 011 ^ “ 35 3 “*** * b <= -igtfe 

t r . A, reproach unto the heathen, and a nsoekin, 

After I have fpoken, meek on. E %\ 4- 

When thou mockejl, fan no man make thee a<C^ 3 ' 

Mock. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ridiatlej aa of contempt; fleer; fneer; gibe; flirt 
Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his 

Oh tU V d i' IS r b . al ! S to g un - ft ones. Shakefp. Uenn V 
Oh, tts the fpight of hell the fiend’s arch' mod, 
o ip a wanton, and fuppoie her chafle oil a 
F ools make a mock at fin Shakefpeare. 

C^f M 3 !! n be the P° rtion of tbofe who have^afomed 
God^dended h,s word, and madcap of every ffiJS 

Colin makes mock at all her piteous fmartT *” m ' 
A lafs that Cic’ly hight, had won his heart. 

2. Imitation; mimickry. ^ 

Now reach a ftrain, my lute, 

Above her mock, or be for ever mute. Crolhm 

Mock. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; not real. 

The mock aftrologer, El aftrologo flngido. Dryden 

That fupenor greatnefs and mock majefty, which is aferibed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preferved Steft 
Mo'ckable. adj. [from mock.] Expofed to derifion. ’ 

I hofe that are good manners at the court, are as ridicu¬ 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is moft 
mockable at court. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Mgck-wi'llow. \ n 'J' Plants. Amfworth. 

Mo'ckel. adj. [the fame with mickle. See Mickle. This 
word is varioufly written mickle, mickel , mochil, model , muc 
kle.] Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond’rous"height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mockell maft to the hufband did yield. Spenfer. 

Mo'cker. n.f. [from mock.] 

1. One who mocks ; a fcorner ; a fcoffer; a derider. 

Our very priefts muft become mockers , if they fliall en¬ 
counter fuch ridiculous fubje&s as you are. Shakefpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and 
holy an ordinance, in which God is fo feldom mocked but it 
is to the mocker's confufion. South's Sermons. 

2 . A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 

Mo'ckery. n.f [moequerie , Latin.] 

1. Deri lion ; fcorn ; fportive inful t. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have fecn 
The laughing-flock of fortune’s mockeries , 

Am the only daughter of a king and queen. Fa. $u. 
Why fliould publick mockery in print be a better teft of 
truth than fevere railing farcafms. Watts. 

2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that are/erious 
into mockery ; an art of contradi&ion by way of fcorn, where¬ 
with we were long fithence forewarned. Hooker , b. v. 

3. Sport; fubje£f of laughter. 

What cannot be preferv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakefp . Othello. 

Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viii. 17* 

4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain effort. 

It is as the air, invulnerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain ftiow. 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare. 

What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe . 

To midnight dances. Pope s Mtjeel. 

Mo'cking-bird. n.f. [mocking and bird.] An American bird, 
which imitates the note of other birds. 

Mo'ckingly. adv. [from mockery.] In contempt; petulanty> 
with infult. 

Mo'cKiNG- 




MOD 


MOD 


Mo'cking-stock. n.f. [mocking and flick.] A but for merri- 

Mo'dal. adj. [;modale , Fr. modalis , Latin,] Relating to the - 0 -~— --- - - 0 ■ 

form or mode, not the eflence. iy,rr!?rvir? A ti'° e °r' r j t 1 

When we fpeak of faculties of the foul, we affert not with MODERATE, adj. [3 moderatus , Lat. mtdere, hr.] 

the fchools their real diftinction from it, but only a modal di- 1. Temperate ; hot exceflive. 

verfity. Glanville's Scepf n -“ 


Modeller, n.f [from model:] Planner; fcheinef; coil- 
triver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
ants to difpofe of. Spe&At. N°. 414. 


verfity. vrianuiue j uicjj. 

Moda'lity. n.f [from modal.] Accidental difference ; mo¬ 
dal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diferimi- 
nated, are the natural elements of fpeech ; and the applica¬ 
tion of them in their feveral compofitions, or words made of 
them, to lignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo 
to ferve for communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 

MODE. n.f. [mode, Fr. modus , Latin.] 

1. Form; external variety; accidental diferimination; acci- 


emperate; not exceinve. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of the 
belly are with ah infatiable man. Eccluf xxxi. 20: 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with fo much art 
as to obtain a majority, in a thin houfe, for palling a vote, 
that the king’s conceflions were a ground for a future fettle- 
ment. Swift. 

3. Not luxurious ; not expenlive. 

There’s not fo much left as to furiiifh out 

A jnoderate table. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 


-fT- /uuucfuie: uiuit,. vvunijy. jl imun UJ Sl^VCrlS. 

dent. 4. Not extreme in opinion ; not fanguine in a tenet. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of itfelf, but is Thefe are tenets which the moderateft of the Romanifls 

always efteemed as belonging to, and fubfifting by, the help '* ,:n 0 — 1 ' J 

In T'n n D ilMra nr*£» Txrnir'n rnr rnofon ie rollpH if*o -fi 1 _ 


always elteemed as belonging to, and lubiilting by, me Help 
„ of fome lubftance, which; for that reafon, is called its fub- 
jeift. Watts's Logick , p. i. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the fame perfect 
fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome modes have evidently more 
of real entity than others. Watts's Logick . 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the Jinx’s beam ; 

Of fmell, the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 

3. Manner; method; form; fafliion. 

Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly fpread, in regal mode , 

With dilhes pil’d. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. 

The duty itfelf being refolved upon, the mode of doino- 
it may eafily be found. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

4. State; appearance. 

My death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas’d. 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort. 

For thou the garland wcar’ft fucceflively. Shakefpeare. 

5. [Mode, French.] Falhion; cuftom. 

There are certain garbs and modes of fpeaking, which vary 
with the times; the falhion of our clothes being not more 
lubjecr to alteration than that of our fpeech. Denham 

We are to prefer the bleflings of Providence before the 
fplendid cunofities of mode and imagination. L'Eflrawe 
. Th ey W invited from all parts ; and the favour of learn¬ 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple 

■ As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons, we fee 
too their different haoits and dreffes, according to the mode 
that prevailed. m undent Medals. 

It faith itfelf has diff rent drefles worn, 

Mn'nFT at W °r d r r T," *£ Wit fll0uId take their turn Pope . 

MODEL . n.f. [viodele, French; modulus, Latin.] F 

1. A reprefentation in miniature of fomething made or done. 

. draw the form and model of our battle • 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge. 

And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength. Shake ft, 

You have the models of feveral ancient temples, though 
the temples and the gods are perifhed. Addi/fn 

2. A copy to be imitated. siaaijon. 

houVbv ‘thelw? b f % if , r ° me bin s filou l<l build his manfion- 
fioufe by the model of Solomon’s palace. Hooker b v 

A Ca ,? we Cal1 our 0Wn but death ; 

Atid that imall model of the barren earth, 

o . 1C j ferves as palte and cover to our bones ShnkpK 

4 ' As d he d wh that r y Whi n h th ‘ ng is raea <hred. 3p ' 

, A , he v yho preiumes fteps into the throne of Pnrl r l 

that defpans ntcafures providence by his own little^n’t^ 

5. In Shakefpeare it fee ms Low * South's Sermons. 

Something formed or produced. W ° Unexam Pl ed fades. 
»-pt , } kave commended.to his goodnefs 

6 ’ Somethingfmairan^ffiminutiv’efwffichfptrhll^is ff’ 

To l "' e bod >’ with a “ightv heart ’ o, i r 

To Mo DEL. v. a. [modeler, French 1 Tn 1 Sh ^efpeare. 
mould; to form ; to delineate ^ P an 5 t0 flla P e i t0 

Andr,? t Cy C ,° m , e t0 ^heav’n, 

T he government is modelled after the b ' viIi * 

that of the Cantons, as much as fo * manner with 

imitate thofe of fo large an extehc. a ^mmumty c ^ n 

I Addifon on Italy, 


Smalridge. 
Pope. 


will not venture to affirm. 

Fix’d to one part, but rnocTrate to the reft. 

5. Placed between extremes ; holding the mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long had of 
both kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 

\ C* 1 1 v\ L F n J U ^ 1 . . . 1 


iunua tn xiiLULiKJn , as wcu uik> //wue 7 are Kina, wnicn 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more ex¬ 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elfewhere have 
better liked. Honker, h. iv. 

6. Of the middle rate. 

More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date; 

Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden ; 

To Mo'derate. Vi a. [moderor, Latin; moderer , Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to reftrain ; to ftill; to pacify ; to quiet; to 
reprefs. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spenfer . 

By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 

warm water. Arbuthnot oh Aliments, 

2 . 1 o make temperate. 

. Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 

How well to you is this great bounty known ? 

For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 

T\/r / T ° fan y ° Ur air ’ and moderate yemr fkies. BlackmorL 
Moderately, adv. [from moderate .] 

1. Temperately; mildly. 

2. In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but moderately fair, 

Commands with no lefs rigor here. Wall 

Blood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red part fhould 

. fS?„ foon ’ in a mafs 2tr ly , tou i> a,,d 

deratefIemperatene4. Cfr ° m State " f “einfmo.' 

Moderation, n.f. [moderatio, Latin.] 

I hfn"e ea ftTt C e e o°/k eXtremit) '!. tHe C ° nrrary tem P er t0 P^rty vio- 

wH. 

A zeal in things pertaining to God, accordin</ 5 to , k-nn' 1 '" 

edge, and y et d „, temped with ca’ndor and Ldence ^ 
"" h m 

In moderation placing all my glory, * 5 

Whtle tor.es call me whig, and whigs a tory. p . 

2. Calmnefs of mind ; equanimity, [moderation/Ft.] P 

r, , . Equally inur’d J 

By moderation either ftate to bear, 

Profperous, or adverfe. TtAiix p t n . 

3 - Frugality in expence Mltm Par ' b - 

How does Philopolis feafonablv commit the nn""’" E ^ dyS - 

The P fi"ft e nE like l lo ”S-P r aaired modeflr ? 

1 ne nrlt perfon who foeaks whm ' . More . 

the cafe to the judge, chairman or * * S fct ’ °P ens 


Prior. 

2. Li 
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' 4 ‘ In Shakejpeare , vulgar; mean; common. 

Trifles, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal. .Shakefp. 
Thejuflice 

With eyes fevere and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inflances. Sbakefpeare. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modern and fa- 

- miliar things fupernatural and caufelefs. Sbakefpeare. 

'Mo'derns. n. f. Thofe who have lived lately, oppofed to 
the ancients. 

There are moderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 

Ancients in phrafe, mere moderns in their fenfe ! Pope. 

Mo'dernism. n. f [from modern .] Deviation from the an¬ 
cient and claflical manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in prole and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

To Mo'dernise. v. a. [from modern .] To adapt ancient com- 
pofitions to modern perfons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. 

MODEST, adj. [modefte , Fr. modejlus, Latin.] 

Mo'd eRNNESS. n. f. [from modern.'] Novelty. 

1. Not arrogant; not prefuinptuous ; not boaftful; bafhful. 

Of boafting more than of a tomb afraid; 

A loldier fhould be modejl as a maid. Young. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Refolve me with all modejl hafte, which way 

Thou might’ll deferve, or they impofe this ufage. Shakefp. 

Her face, as in a nymph, difplay’d 

A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 

The blufhing beauties of a modejl maid. Dry den’s Ovid. 

3. Not loofe; not unchalle. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modejl wife, the vir¬ 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hulband. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

4. Not exccflive ; not extreme ; moderate ; within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modejl enough without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

During the laft four years, by a modejl computation, there 
have been brought into Bred above fix millions llerling in 
bullion. Addiforis State of the War. 

Mo'DESTLY. adv. [from modejl. ] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not prefumptuoufly. 

Though learn’d, well bred ; and though well bred, fin- 


cere. 


Shakefp. 


Modjlly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

I may modeftly conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there are not thofe which have been objected 
to it. Dry deli’s Don Sebaflian. 

Firll he modefly conje&ures, 

His pupil might be tir’d with ledlures : 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swiff s Mifcel. 

2 . Not impudently; not forwardly ; with modelly. 

I, your glafs, 

Will modejlly difeover to yourfelf 
That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of. 

3. Not loefely ; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceflively ; with moderation. 

Mo'desxy. n.f [ modejlie, Fr. modejlas , Latin.] 

1. Not arrogance ; not prefumptuoufnefs. 

They cannot, with modejly , think to have found out abfo- 
lutely the bed which the wit of men may devife. Hooker. 

2. Not impudence ; not forwardnefs. 

3. Moderation; decency. 

A lord will hear you play; 

But I am doubtful of your modejlies, 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paflion. 

4. Chaftity ; purity of manners. 

Would you not fwear, 

All you that fee her, that fhe were a maid, 

By thefe exterior {hews ? But fhe is more. 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not modejly. Sbakefpeare. 

Of the general character of women, which is modejly, he 
has taken a moft becoming care ; for his amorous expreflions 
. go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modefy will not permit 
her to anfwer. Clarijfa. 

Modesty-piece, n . f . 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part or the 
days before, being a part of the tucker, is called the modejly- 
pifee. Addifon's Guard. NT 11S. 

Mo'dicum. n.f. [Latin.] Small portion; pittance. 

What modicums of wit he utters : his evafions have ears 
thus long. Shakefp. Troil. and Crefftda. 

Though hard their fate, 

A cruife of water, and an ear of corn, 

Yet ftill they grudg’d that modicum . Dryden, 


Sbakefpeare. 
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It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diftindt vifibl^ 
image in the uniform, invariable, effence of God, than' in 
vanoufly modifiable matter; but the manner how I f ee either 
ftill efcapes my comprehenfion. L k 

Mo'jmficable. adj. [from modify.] Diverfifeble by vari^ 

modes. 1 - uu i 

Modification-, n.f. [modification, French.] The ait of mo' 

difymg any thing, or. giving it new accidental differences of 
form or mode. or 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the feverai mo¬ 
difications thereof by the organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of 
the alphabet, formed by the feverai motions of the mouth. ' 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he phenomena of colours in refradled or reflected light 
are not caufed by new modifications of the light varioufly i m I 
prefled, according to the various terminations of the liahf 
and fhadow. Naxoton's Optfcks. 

It thele powers of cogitation, volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it neceffarily follows 
that they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome in¬ 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit. Bentley. 

To Mo'difv. v. a. [modifier, French.] 

1. To change the form or accidents of any thing; to fhape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to be 
conjoined in fyllables and words through the voluble motions 
of the organs,- that they modify and diferiminate the voice 
without appearing to difeoncinue it. * Holder 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of fhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the lame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . Tofoften; to moderate. 

After all this difeanting and modifying upon the matter, 
there is hazard on the yielding fide. L'Ejlrangc . 

Of his grace 

He modifes his firft fevere decree, 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 

ModiTlon. n.f. [French; modiolus , Lat.] 

Modillons , in architecture, are little brackets which are 
often fet under the Corinthian and compofite orders, and ferve 
to fupport the projecture of the larmier or drip : this part 
muft be diftinguifhed from the great model, whiclys the dia¬ 
meter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the fize and 
number of the modillons, as alfo the interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to the whole fabrick. Harris. 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble fhow by their grace¬ 
ful projections. Spectator, N°. 415. 

Mo'dish. adj. [from mode.] Fafhioriable; formed according 
to the reigning cuftom. 

But you, perhaps, expeCt a modijh feaft, 

With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. 

Hypocrify, at the fafhionable end of the town, is veiy dif¬ 
ferent from hypocrify in the city ; the modifh hypocrite endea¬ 
vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous. Addifon's Spell. N°. 399. 

Mo'dishly. adv. [from modijh.] Faflhionably. 

Young children fhould not be much perplexed about put¬ 
ting off their hats, and making legs modifhly. Locke. 

Mo'dishness. n. f [from modifh.] Affectation of the falhion. 

To Mo'dulate. v. a. [ modulor, Latin.] To form found to a 
certain key, or to certain notes. 

The nofe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weafan, lungs, 
mufcles of the cheft, diaphragm, and mufcles of the belly, 
all ferve to make or modulate the found. Grciv's Cofmoi 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to deceive 10 
many. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey • 

Echo propagates around 

Each charm of modulated found. * Anon. 

Modulation, n.f. [from modulate ; modulation , Fr.] 

1. The a&.of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

The number of the Ample original minerals have not been 
rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds being mixe ^ 
together, and by the different proportion and modulation 0. 
that matter varioufly diverfified, have been reputed all 1 ' 
ferent kinds. 

The fpeech, as it is a found refulting from the 
of the air, has moft affinity to the fpirit, but, as it , lS , u tel 1 
by the tongue, has immediate cognation with the bod}, 31 
fo is the fitteft inftrument to manage a commerce _betwe 
the invifible powers of human fouls cloathed in ndfi 

Government of the Ten,pe. 

2 . Sound modullated ; agreeable harmony. 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening made^ 

Their modulations mix, mellifluous. Thomjons p 

Mo'dui< atoR 
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Modulator, n.f. [(tom modulate.] He who forms founds to 
"a certain key; a tuner; that which modulates. 

The tongue is the grand inftrument of tafte, tne faithful 
judere of all our nourifliment, the artful modulator of our 
voice, and the neceffary fervant of maftication. Derhatn. 
Mo dule, n.f [modulus, Latin.] An empty reprefentation; a 

model. . , 

My heart hath one poor firing to ltay it by. 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou feeft, is but a clod 
And module of confounded royalty. Shakefp. King John. 
Mo'dus. n.f [Latin.] Something paid as a compenfation for 
tithes on the fuppofition of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumftance of this bill, is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain fum in lieu of a tenth part of the produCt. Swift. 
Mo'dwall. n.f. A bird. AinJ. 

Moe. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a greater number. 
The chronicles of England mention no moe than only fix 
kings bearing the name of Edward fince the conqueft, there¬ 
fore it cannot be there fhould be more. Hooker, b. ii. 

Mo'hair. n.f. [mohere, moire, Fr.] Thread or ftuff made 
of camels or other hair. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaft. 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheft, 

And when fhe fees her friend in deep defpair, 

Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. Pope. 

Mo'hock. n.f. The name of a cruel nation of America given 
to ruffians who infefted, or rather were imagined to infeft, 
the ftreets of London. 

From milk-fop he ftarts up mohock. Prior- 

Who has not trembled at the mohock 's name ? Gay. 
Thou haft fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dog, or 
a mohock. Dennis. 

"Moi'dered. adj. Crazed. Ainf 

Mo'idore. n. j. [moe.de, Fr.] A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound feven {hillings. 

Mo'iety: n. f [; moitie, French, from moien, the middle.] 
Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties, the 
one before, the other fince the coming of Chrift ; that part 
which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath embraced, 
and partly fhall embrace, the Chriftian religion, we term as 
by a more proper name, the church of Cbfift. Hooker, b. iii. 

The death of Antony 
Is not a Angle doom, in that name'lay 
A moiety of the world. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say, that fhe were gone, 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my reft 

Might come to me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Touch'd with human gentlcnefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Sbakefpeare. 

The militia was fettled, a moiety of which fhould be nomi¬ 
nated by the king, and the other moiety by the parliament. Cl. 

As this, is likely to produce a ceffation of arms among one 
half of our ifland, it is reafonable that the more beautiful 
moiety of his majefty’s fubjeCts fhould eftablifli a truce. Addif 
To Moil. v. a. [mouiller, French.] 

1. To dawb with dirt. 

All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 
by reafon of the deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles. 

2. To weary. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves, re¬ 
ceive 

Prize equal. 

To Moil. v.n. [mouiller, French.] 

1. To labour in the mire. 

Moil not too much under-ground, for the hope of mines 
is very uncertain. Bacon's Ejjays. 

2. To toil; to drudge. 

They toil and moil for the intereft of their nrafters, that 
In requital break their hearts ; and the freer they are of their 
flefh, the more fcandalous is the bondage. £\EJlranpe 

Oh the endlefs mifery of the life I lead ! cries the' moiling 
hufband ; to fpend all my days in ploughing. L'Ejlrame 
Now he muft moil, and drudge, for one he loaths Dry 
With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 

I o moil all day, and merry-make at night 
MOIST, adj. [moifte, moite, French.] 

•1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in a fmall degree 

Why were the moijl in number fo outdone, & 

That to a thoufand dry they are but one. ’ Blaekmnr, 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the difeafes 
that depend upon a relaxation in a moijl one. Arbuthnot. 
Nor yet, when moijl Arclurus clouds the fky. 

The woods and fields their pleafing. toils deny. ’ 

2. Juicy; fucculent. J J j 

I® mT T - l V - *• [fr0m To make ^mp, to make 

l O Moisten. ( wet to a fmall degree ; to damp. 

ink bn dry; and with your tears 

II J 111 a S aln > and *rame fome feeling line, Sbakefpeare. 


Chapman's Iliad. 


Gay's Pajl. 
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His breafts are full of milk, and his bones are moijlcried 

with marrow. x *‘- 2 4 - 

A pipe a little moijlened on the infide, To as there be no 
drops left, maketh a more folemn found than if the pipe 
W ere dry. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 230. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the fwel- 
lino- river is reduced into his fhallow bed, with fcarce water 
to *?noiJlen his own pebbles. Dryden's /En. 

Mo'istEner. n.f [from moijl en.] The perfon or thing that 
moiftens. 

Mo'istness. n.f. [from moifi.] Dampnefs ; wetnefs in a fmall 
degree. 

Pleafure both kinds take in the moiflnefs and denfity of the 
a ; n Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N\ 823. 

The fmall particles of brick or ftone the leaft moiflnefs 
would join together. Addifon s Guards 

Mo'isture. n.f. [moiteur, Fr. from ?noift.] Small quantity 0/ 
water or liquid. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, for 
the moijlure it bellowed upon roots of fome flourifhing trees, 
was rewarded with their fhadow. Sidney . 

All my body’s moijlure 

Scarce ferves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shak . 

Set fuch plants as require much moijlure upon fandy, dry 
grounds'. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 526. 

While drynefs moijlure, coldnefs heat refifts, 

All that we have, and that we are, lubfills. Denham. 

If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry. 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moijlure from him. Addifon. 
Mokes of a net. The mefhes. Ainf. 

Mo'ky. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. Ainf. It feems a 
corruption of murky: and in fome places they call it muggy, 
dulky. 

MOLE, n.f [mcel, Saxon; mole, Fr. mola, Lat.] 

1. A mole is a formlefs concretion of extravafated blood, which 

grows unto a kind of flefh in the uterus, and is called a falfe 
conception. Quincy. 

2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the body. 

To nourifli hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpe¬ 
tuation of a very antient cuftom. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Such in painting are the warts 2nd moles, which adding a 
likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. Dryden. 

That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perfon, was 
proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 

The peculiarities, in Homer are marks and moles, by which 
every common eye diftinguifhes him. Pope. 

3. [From moles, Lat. mole,Er.] A mound ; a dyke. 

Sion is flreightencd on the north fide by the fea-rumed 
wall of the mole. Sandys . 

With afphaltick flime the gather’d beach 
They faften’d ; and the mole imrnenfe' wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d ; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

The great quantities of ftoncs dug out of the rock could 
not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not been confumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

Bid the broad arch the dang’rous flood contain. 

The mole projected break- the roaring main. Pope. 

4. A little beaft that works under-ground. 

I read foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. Sbakefpeare 
W hat, is more obvious than a mole, and yet what more 
palpable argument of Providence ? More 

Moles have perfea eyes, and holes for them through the 
fiem, not much bigger than a pin’s head. Ray on the Creation. 

1 ny arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn, of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. P 0 p e 
Molebat. n.f. Afifh. 

Mo'LECAST. n. f [nsole and eajl.] Hillock caft up by a mole 
In Spring let the molccafis be fpread, becaufe they hinder 
the mowers. Mortimer's dujbandrl 

Mo “CATCHER- n.f. [mole and catcher. ] One whole employ- 
ment is to catch moles. ' • P y 

Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill 
And harrow and call abroad every hill. TufTer's Hufh 

Hillock thrown up dw^the 

mole working underground. P the 

You teed your folitarinefs with the conrpifo 

Whofe liberal pens can as eafily travel over mountains Tf/d 

The rocks, on which the falt-fea billows beat 

And Atlas tops,, the clouds in height that pafs ’ 

fcs&acr.ss sfs 1 '--. . ***. 

twftles ^ e “ graVed 3 martin f,ttin S upon'" L«//tetwe d en 

mountains, lie down before a molehill ° 

1 Mountains, 
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Mountains, which to your Maker’s view 
Seem lefs than molehills do to you. Rofcommon. 

btrange ignorance ! that the fame man who knows 
How far yond’ mount above this molehill fhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between fmall incomes and a vaft: eftate ! Dryderis Juv 

To Mole'st. v. «. [molefier, Fr. molefius, Lat. j To difturb • 
to trouble ; to vex. * 

If they will firmly perfift concerning points which hitherto 
have been difputed of, they muft agree that they have molejl- 
ed the church with needlefs oppofition. Hooker, b. ‘iii. 

No man fhall meddle with them, or molefl them in any 

ma « er V J . I Mac. x. 35. 

rleafure and pam fignify whatfoever delights or molejls us. 

Locke. 

Both are doom’d to death ; 

And the dead wake not to rnole/i the living. Rowe. 

Molest action, n.f. [; moleftia, Latin, from inolefi.] Diftur- 
bance ; uneafmefs caufed by vexation. 

Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of molejlation , we re¬ 
frain from killing fwallows. Brown’s‘Vulgar Errours. 

An internal fatisfa&ion and acquiefcience, or diffatisfa&ion 
and molejlation of fpirit, attend the pra&ice of virtue and vice 
refpe&ively. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Mole'ster. n. f. [from molefi.] One who difturbs. 

Mo'letrack. n.f [mole and track.] Courfe of the mole un¬ 
der-ground. 

The pot-trap is a deep earthen veflel fet in the ground, 
with the brim even with the bottom of the moletracks. Mart. 

Mo'lewarp. n. f. [mole and peoppan, Saxon.] A mole. 

The molewarp’s brains mixt therewith all. 

And with the fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

Mo'llient. adj. [ molliens, Latin.] Softening. 

Mo'llifiable. adj. [from mollify.] That may be foftened. 

Mollifica'tion. n.f. [from mollify.] 

1. The a< 5 t of mollifying or foftening. 

For induration or mollification, it is to be inquired what 
will make metals harder and harder, and what will make 
them fofter and fofter. Bacon. 

2. Pacification; mitigation. 

Some mollification , fweet lady. Shakefpeare. 

Mo'llifier. n.f. [from mollify.] 

1. That which foftens; that which appeafes. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat; when, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and air, vanifheth ; for it is 
a great modifier. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 863. 

2 . He that pacifies or mitigates. 

To Mo'llify. v. a. [ mollio , Latin; mollir , Fr.] 

1. To foften; to make foft. 

2 . To aflwage. 

Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reftored them to 
health. IVifd. xvi. 12. 

Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, neither mol¬ 
lified with ointment. If a. i. 6. 

3.. Toappeafe; to pacify ; to quiet. 

Thinking her filent imaginations began to work upon fome- 
what, to mollify them, as the nature of mufick is to do, 
I took up my harp. Sidney, b. ii. 

He brought them to thefe favage parts, 

And with fweet fcience mollify d their ftubborn hearts. 

Fairy Ipucen, b. ii. 

The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight’s 
averfion, fpeaks a good word for herfelf, in hope to mollify 
the fullen bridegroom. Dryden. 

4. To qualify; to lefTen any thing harfh or burdenfome. 

They would* by yielding to fome things, when they re- 
fufed others, fooner prevail \yrth the houfes to mollify their 
demands, than at firft to reform them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Cowley thus paints Goliah : 

The valley, now, this monfter feem’d to fill. 

And we, methought, look’d up to him from our hill; 
where the two words, feem’d and methought, have mollified 
the figure. Dryden’s Pref to his State of Innocence. 

Mo'lten. part. palT. from melt. ^ 

Brafs is molten out of the ftone. job xxviii. 2. 

In a fmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 
be fuch as may keep the metal molten , and no more. Bacon. 

Love’s myftick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded Hone, or molten gold exprefs. Prior. 

Mo'ly. n.f. [ moly , Latin; moly, French.] 

The molly hath pinnated leaves, like thofe of the lentifcus, 
but are terminated by an odd lobe : the flower expands in the 
form of a rofe, and the fruit refembles a grain of pepper. 

Miller . 

Moly, or wild garlick, is of feveral forts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly-, the moly of Hungary, fer- 
pent’s moly, the yellow moly , Spanifh purple moly, Spanifh 
filver-capped moly, Diofcorides’s moly, the fweet moly of Mont¬ 
pelier : the roots are tender, and muft be carefully defended 
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from frofts: as for the time of their flowerihg, the mch 
Homer flowers in May, arid continues till July, and fo d 
all the reft except the laft, which is late in September ■ thev 
are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Mortimer's Hull 
The fovereign plant he drew, • * 

And fhew’d its nature, and its wond’rous pow’r, 

Black was the root, but milky white the flow’r • 

Molly the name. Pope’s Ody/Ta 

Molo'sses. J n.f. [mellazzo, Italian. J Treacle; the fpumf t 
Mola sses. 5 fcuin of the juice of the fugar-cane. 

Mome .n.f A dull, ftupid blockhead, a ftock, apoft- this 
owes its original to the French word momon, which Tonifies 
the gaming at dice in mafquerade, the cuftom and rSle of 
which is, that a ftri& filence is to be obferved; whatfoever 
fum one flakes another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken; from hence alfo comes our word mum for filenee. 

, , Hanmer . 

jvlome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch. 

__ Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours 

MO'MENT. n.f. [moment, Fr. momentum, Latin.] 

1. Confequence; importance; weight; value. 

We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of error 
for thinking the judgment of the fcribes to be worth the ob- 
je&ing, for efteeming it to be of any moment or value in mat¬ 
ters concerning God. Hooker, b. ii. 

I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

What towns of any moment but we have ? Shakefp. 
It is an abftrufe fpeculation, but alfo of far lefs moment and 
confequence to us than the others; feeing that without this 
we can evince the exiftence of God. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Force; impulfive weight; actuating power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumftance in the out¬ 
ward form, which hath moment to help devotion. Hooker. 

Can thefe or fuch be any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built to fhake the world ? 

Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Benj. Johnfon. 

Touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even fcale. Milton's Par. Lofi, l. x. 

He is a capable judge ; can hear both Tides with an indif¬ 
ferent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and 
fo retracts his paft errors. Norris’s Mifcel. 

3. An indivifible particle of time. 

If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or fo, I could 
be knighted. Shakefp. Merry fVives of IVtndfor. 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firftlings of my heart fhall be 
The firftlings of my hand. Shakefp , Macbeth. 

The imaginary reasoning of brutes is not a diftin£t reafon- 
ing, but performed in a phyfical moment. Hale. 

Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 

When ev’ry trace of what, or when, or how, 

Shou’d from my foul by raging love be torn. Prior. 

Mome'ntally. adv. [from momentum, Latin.] For a mo¬ 
ment. 

Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath no pro¬ 
portionable fpace for its converfion, only of length enough to 
refrigerate the heart. Brown’s Vidgar Errours, b. iii. 

Momenta'neous. ladj. [momentanee, Fr. momentaneus, Lat.] 
Mo'mentany. 5 Lafting but a moment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is fure to en- 
fue ; and, on the other fide, momentary benefits, when the 
hurt which they draw after them is unfpeakable, are not at 
all to be refpected. Hooker, b. i. 

Flame above is durable and confident; but with us it is a 
Arranger and momentany. Bacon s Nat. Hifi. N°. 3 r * 

Momentary, adj. [from moment.] Lafting for a moment; 
done in a moment. 

Momentary as a found, 

Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream. Shakefpeaie. 

Scarce could the fhady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions tell, 

But fhe, fwift as the momentany wing 
Of light’ning, or the words he fpoke, left hell. Crajnaw. 

Swift as thought the flitting fhade 
Through air his momentary journey made. . ^ 

, Onions, garlick, pepper, fait and vinegar, ta ^ ce ^l I . n ^ re ^ 
quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever. Arbut no . 
Momentous, adj. [from momentum, Latin.] Importan , 
weighty ; of confequence. 

Great Anne, weighing th’ events of war ph'lts. 

Momentous, in her prudent heart thee chofe. ■'J * 

If any falfe ftep be made in the more momentous con 

of life, the whole fcheme of ambitious defigns is bro en. 

Mo'mmery* 
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Mo-mmery. n.f. [or mummery , from mummer, mbmerie, Fr.] 
An entertainment in which mafkers play frolicks. -See Mome. 
All was jollity, 

Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter. 

Piping and playing, mmftrelfy and mafking. 

Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

A fhew of mommery without a meaning. Roiue. 

Monachal, adj. [monacal, Fr. monacbalis, Lat. ^ov^ncY] 
Monaftick.; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
Mo'nachism. n.f [monachifme, Fr.] The ftate of monks; 
the monaftick life. 

Mo'nad. ) y- r„ ova ' ?# ] An indivifible thing.] 

Mo'nade. \ j Lr 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More’s Divine Dialogues. 
MONARCH, n.f [monarch, Fr. ^ovap%o?.] 

1. A governor inverted with abfolute authority; a king. 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 

Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expedl that you fhould roufe yourfelf. Shakefpeare. 
The father of a family or nation, that ufes his fervants like 
children, and advifes with them in what concerns the com¬ 
monweal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what 
the fchools mean by a monarch. Temple’s Mifcel. 

2. One fuperior to the reft of the fame kind. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he flays 

Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

With eafe diftinguiflTd is the regal race. 

One monarch wears an open, honeft face ; 

Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold. 

His royal body fliines with fpecks of gold. Dryden’s Virg . 

Return’d with dire remorlelefs fway, 

The monarch favage rends the trembling prey. Pope’s Odyf 

3. Prefident. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop . 
Mon t a'r£hal. adj. [from monarch.] Suiting a monarch ; re¬ 
gal ; princely; imperial. 

Satan, whom now tranfeendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Confcious of higheft worth, unmov’d thus fpake. Milton. 
Monarchical, adj. [monarchique, Fr. y.ova.py^iy.bg, from mo - 
narch.] Vefted in a Tingle ruler. 

That ftorks will only live in free ftates, is a pretty con¬ 
ceit to advance the opinion of popular policies* and from an¬ 
tipathies in nature to difparage monarchical government. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
The decretals refolve all into a monarchical power at Rome. 

Baker’s Refections on Learning. 
To Mo'narchise. v. n. [from monarch.] To play the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little feene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks. 
Mo'narchy. n. f. [monarchic, Fr. yova^la..] 

1. The government of a fingle perfon. 

While the monarchy flourifhed, thefe wanted not a protec- 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2 . Kingdom; empire. 

I part 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firft that there did greet my ftranger foul. 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick* 

Who cried aloud, What fcourge for peijury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence. Shakefpeare. 
This fmall inheritance 

t ^ ontentct ^ me > anc * ’s worth a monarchy. Shakefpeare. 
Monastery, n.f [monafiere, Fr. monafierium, Lat.] Houfe 
of religious retirement; convent. It is ufually pronounced 
and often written, monaflry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown; 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d. 

But chafte as maids in monajleiies liv’d. Dryden 

In a mnaftery your devotions cannot carry you fo far toward 


Shakefp . 



I drave my fuitor to forfwear the full ftream of the world 
to* “* nook morel y mona/lick. Shai. As you like h. 
rhe hlicious and ha.ry veils of the ftrhftert orders of friers 
derive the inftitution of their monaftick life f ro ,n the example 
f John and Ehas. Brown's Vulgar Errours, dv. 

When young, you led a life monafiick , ^ 

And wore a vaft ecclefiaftick; / 

M * 0W in >' our a g e > ,ou grow fantaftick. Denham \ 
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Mo'nday. n. f. [from mom znd'day.] "The fecond day of the 

week. . 

Mo'ney. n.f [mohnoye, French; mofieta, Latin. It has pro¬ 
perly no plural except when money is taken for a fingle piece; 
but monies was formerly ufed for furns;] Metal coined for 
the- purpofes of commerce. 

Importune him for ’monies ; be not ceaft 
With flight denial. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The jealous wittolly knave hath maffes of mohey. Shakefp . 
You need my help, and-you fay. 


Shylock, we would have monies. 

Twill give thee the worth of it in money. 

Wives the readieft helps 
To betray heady hufbands, ro ! b the eafy, 
And lend the monies on return of luft. 


Shakefpeare. 
1 Kings xxi. 2 . 


And lena tne monies on return 01 iuic. Benj. Johnfon. 
Money differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 
filver in each piece of money is afeertained by the ftamp it 
bears, which is a publick voucher. Locke • 

My difeourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced many corre- 
fpondents ; fuch a difeourfe is of general ufe, and every mar¬ 
ried man’s money. Addi. on s Spell, N°482. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies, except of 
their own coinage by a publick mint. Swift. 

Thofe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found neceffary, 
if this brafs money is made current in the exchequer. Swift. 
Mo'neybag. n.f. [money and bag.] A large purfe. 

Look to my houfe; I am right loth to go; 

There is fome ill a brewing towards my reft, 

For I did dream of moneybags to-night. Shakefpeare. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a mo~ 
neybag under each arm. Addifon’s Guard. N°. 106. 

Mo'neybox. n.f. [money and box.] A till. 

Moneychanger, n. f [money and change.] A broker in 
money. 

The uferers or moneychangers being a fcandalous employment 
at Rome, is a reafon for the high rate of intereft. Arbuthnot . 
Mo'neyed. adj. [from money.] Rich in money: often ufed in 
oppofition to thofe who are poffefled of lands. 

Invite moneyed men to fend to the merchants, for the con¬ 
tinuing and quickening of trade. Bacon’s Efjays. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away muft 
your filver go again, whether moneyed or not moneyed ; for 
where goods do not, filver muft: pay for the commodities you 
f P end - Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funds, merchants as 
well as other moneyed men. Swift. 

With thefe meafures fell in all monied men ; fuch as had 
raifed vaft fums by trading with ftocks and funds; and lend¬ 
ing upon great intereft. Swift, 

Mo'neyer. n.f [montioyer-eur, Fr. from niodey.] 

1. One that deals in money ; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money. 

Moneyless, adj. [from money.] Wanting money; pennilefs. 

The ftrong expe&ation of a good certain falary will out¬ 
weigh the lofs by bad rents received out 6f lands in moneylefs 
time. Sw’ft 

Mo'neymatter. n.f [money and matter.] Account of debtor 
and creditor. 

What if you and I Nick fhould enquire how moneymatters 
\ ftand between us ? Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of John Bill 

Moneyscrivener. n.f. [money andfirivener.] One who raifes 
money for others. 

Suppofe a young unexperienced man in the hands of mouey- 
Jcrtvcners ; fuch fellows are like your wire-drawing mills if 
they get hold of a man's finger, they will pull in his whole 
body at laft. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull 

Mo'ney wort. n.f. A plant. J 

M °Krif YS T OR r H - ”'J' and ™ orth -] Something value- 
abJe , fomething that will bring money. 

, e r ltiler ™ ne X °’ r ™>ieyfworth in all the controver- 

s “°”' "*“*■' 

Mo'nger. »./ [man s epe, Saxon, a trader; from mannan 

nam° n ’f t0 tradc- ^ A , dealer i a feller. It is ufed after the’ 
name of any commodity to exprefs a feller of that 
dity: as ifijhntkgtr; Ld foretimes a ^ t 
as, a whoremonger ; a newfmonger. ' ^ * 

Th’ impatient ftates monger 
Lould now contain himfelf no lono-rr 
Mo'ncree. adj. [as monism, from mfnr sfiJ l P ~ 
to mix, Dutch.] Of a mixed breed. 3 ’ S ’ ken d en > 

T This zealot 

Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 

Uerick before, and lay behind tj j; 

Dryden’s Den Sebajlian. 


ThfmaT J ' Uft ^ ° ’ to know 
1 ne maiter’s voice. n 7 > 

I’m bufa half-ftrain’d villain yet, ' 

But mongrel mifehievous. 


Dryden . 

Bafe. 
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T\/r S rove ^ n g? wortnlefs wretches ; 

Mongreh m faftion ; poor faint-hearted traitors. Addlfon. 

His friend (hip ftill to few confin’d, J 

Were always of the middling kind j 
No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 

Who fain wou’d pafs for lords indeed. Swift's Mifcel 

“fiSSE n - f - [fro “’ ^ 

Some others were driven and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges fquare, 

Some in round plates withouten moniment. Fairy Queen 
1 o Mo nish v. a. [moneo, Lat.J To admonifh, of whTch it 
is a contraction. 

Monifb him gently, which (hall make him both willing to 
amend, and glad to go forward in love. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 
Mo wisher. n.f. [from monijb.] An admonilher; a monitor. 
IVLONI TION. n.J. [ momtio , Latin; monition , Fr.l 

1. Information; hint. 

We have no vifibl e monition of the returns of any other 
periods, fuch as we have of the day, by fucceflive light and 

d T ar £ ne o' . Holder on Time. 

2. lnltruction ; document. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of friends, 
but to the counfels and monitions of reafon itfelf. L'Efrange. 
After fage monitions from his friends. 

His talents to employ for nobler ends. 

He turns to politicks his dang’rous wit. Svjift. 

Mo'nitor. n. f. [Latin.] One who warns of faults, or in¬ 
forms of duty; one who gives ufeful hints. It is ufed of an 
upper fcholar in a fchool commiflioned by the mafter to look 
to the beys in his abfence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learning is 
eminent: be but his fcholar, and you are fafe. Bacon. 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have thefe notions 
alfo firm and untainted, to carry his jnonitor in his bofom, his 
Jaw in his heart, and to have fuch a conference as might be 
its own cafuift. South’s Sermons. 

We can but divine who it is that fpeaks ; whether Perfius 
himfelf, or his friend and monitor , or a third perfon. Dryden. 

The pains that come from the necefiities of nature, are 
monitors to us to beware of greater mifehiefs. Locke. 

Mo'nitory. adj. [?nonitoire , Fr. monitorius , Lat.] Conveying 
ufeful inftru&ion ; giving admonition. 

Lofles, mifearriages, and difappointments, are monitory 
and inftrueftive. L'Ef range's Fables. 

He is fo taken up ftill, in fpite of the monitory hint in my 
eflay, with particular men, that he negle&s mankind. Pope. 
Mo'nitory. n.f. Admonition; warning. 

A king of Hungary took a bifliop in battle, and kept him 
prifoner; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for 
that he had broken the privilege of holy church. Bacon. 
MONK. n.f. [monee, Saxon; monachus , Latin; [xovxxog.] 
One of a religious community bound by vows to certain ob- 
fervances. 

’Twould prove the verity of certain words, 

Spoke by a holy monk. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over all, 
and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became a melan¬ 
choly Mahometan monk. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

The dronifh trunks , the fcorn and fhame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take pofteflion. 

And neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 

Monks , in fome refpe&s, agree with regulars, as in the 
fubftantial vows of religion ; but in other refpeHs, monks and 
regulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied 
up to fo ft rid! a rule of life as monks are. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Mo'nkey. n. f [:monikin , a little man.] 

1. An ape ; a baboon ; a jackanapes. An animal bearing fome 
refemblance of man. 

One of them (hewed me a ring that he had of your daugh¬ 
ter for a tnonkey : Tubal, it was my turquoife ; I would not 
have given it for a wildernefs of monkeys. Sbakefpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in my defires 
than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys , deftroy their young 
ones by fenfelefs fondnefs. Locke on Education. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they (hine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. A word of contempt, or (light kindnefs. 

This is the monkey's own giving out; (he is perfuaded I 
will marry her. Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

Poor monkey ! how wilt thou do for a father ? Shakefp. 
Mo'nkery. n.f. [from monk,] The monaftick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical perfection of 
vows, nor the dangerous fervitude of their rafti and impotent 
votaries, nor the inconveniences of their monkery. Hall. 
Mo'nkhood. n.f [monk and hood.] *1 he character of a monk. 

He had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer obliged 
- to them. Atterbury. 

Mo nkish.'W/. [from monk.] Monaftick ; pertaining to monks; 
taught by monks. 

^ Thofe publick charities are a greater ornament to this city 


MON 

than all its wealth, and do more real honour to the ref. a 
religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from ,n 

Nations of rhlhXtt* 

Rife, rife, Rofcommon, fee the 

MoK^rtrA^ rhyme refufc - ’ ** 

Monk’s-rhubarb, n.f. A fpecies of dock- its 

ufed in medicine. roots are 

Mo'nochord. n.f [fz-ov©. and 

i. An inftrument of one ftring: as', the trumpet marine Her 
W- kmd f°/ ‘nftrument anciently of lingularufe for the nL 
latmg of founds: the ancients made ufe of it to deternll 
the proportion of founds to one another: when the chord was 
divided into two equal parts, fo that the terms were as one 
to one, they called them unifons ; but if they were as 
to one, they called them oaaves or diapafons; when thev 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapeme'• 
if drey were as four to three, they called them fourths or dia’ 
teflerons; if the terms were as five to four, they called it 
diton ° r a tierce major ; but if the terms were as fix to fiv- 
hen they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and’ 

i i a th , C termS Were as twent y-four to twenty-five, thev 
called it a demiton or dieze : the morn chord being thus divid 
ed, was properly that which they called a fvftem, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the different divifionsof 
the monoebord. Ida 

Mon'ocular. 1 adj. [(j.ov(&> and ocidus.J One-eyed ; having 
Mono culous. \ only one eye. S 

He was well ferved who, going to cut down an antient 
white hawthorn tree, which, becaufe (he budded before 
others, might be an occafion of fuperftition, had fome of the 
prickles flew into his eyes, and made him tnonocular. Howd 
Thole of China repute all the reft of the world monoculous. 

it r , r _ Glanville’s Seep. 

Monody, n.f [^ovw<ha; monodie , Fr.] A poem fung by one 
perfon not in dialogue. 

Mono gamist. n.f [^ov© 3 and yoiy.(§y> ; monogame,Yr.] One 
who difallows fecond marriages. 

Monogamy, n. f [ monogamic , Fr. y.ovog and •yeepw.] Mar¬ 
riage of one wife. 

Mo'nogram. n.f. [aov& and ; monogramme, Fr.] A 

cypher ; a chara&er compounded of feveral letters. 
Monologue, n.f [y.6v^ and A oy© 3 ; monologue , Fr.] A 
(bene in which a perfon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himfelf, and of his returning 
from the country, in monologue ; to which unnatural way of 
narration Terence is fubjedt in all his plays. Dryden. 

Mq'nomachy. n.f. [y.ovou.ot.'/Jcc ; y.6v(^ and poceygi.] A duel; 
a Angle combat. 

Mo'nome. n.f [monome , Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that has 
but one denomination or name ; as, ab, aab, aaab. Harris. 
Monope'talous. adv. [ monopetale , Fr. y.ov(§y> and zriruXov.] 
It is ufed for fuch flowers as are formed out of one leaf, how- 
foever they may be feemingly cut into many fmall ones, and 
thofe fall off together. Quincy. 

Monopolist, n. f. [ monopoleur , French.] One who by en- 
grofling or patent obtains the foie power or privilege of vend¬ 
ing any commodity. 

To Monopolize, v. a. [pov(§y and ztuXeu ; monopoler , Fr.] 
To have the foie power or privilege of vending any commo¬ 
dity? 

He has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not fome 
ftop put, he will monopolize ; nobody will fell a yard of dra¬ 
pery, or mercery ware, but himfelf. Arbuthnot. 

MonoPoly. n.f. [povoTrcoXia ,; monopole , Fr. y.ov(& and sra- 
AeV] The excluflve privilege of felling any thing. 

Doft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles haft thou given away; that thou 
waft born with. 

—Lords and great men will not let me ; if I had a mono¬ 
poly on’t they would have part on’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

One of the moft oppreflive monopolies imaginable ; all 
others can concern only fomething without us, but this faf- 
tens upon our nature, yea upon our reafon. Go. of the Tongue. 

Sbakefpeare rather writ happily than knowingly andjuftly; 
and Johnfon, who by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet feemed to envy to pofterity that know¬ 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. Dryden s Jura. 
MonoPtote. n.f. and -ufluirig.] Is a noun-ufed only 

in fome one oblique cafe. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Mono'stich. n.f. [(Aovorixov.] A compofition of one verfe. 
MonosyllaPical. adj. [from monofyliable.] Confifting of 
words of one fyllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE. n.f [monofyllabe , Fr. u.6v(& and <rvA- 
A«€/).] A word of only one (yliable. 

My name of Ptolemy ! 

It is fo long it a(ks an hour to write it: 

I’ll change it into Jove or Mars ! 

Or any other civil monofyllable y 

That will not tire my hand. Dryden 7 s Cleomer.ei. 

Theie* 
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Thefe, although not infenfible how much oiir language 
; already over-(rocked with monofyllables y yet, to fave time 
and pains, introduced that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
words, to fit them to the meafure of their verfes. Swift. 

Monofyllable lines, unlefs artfully managed, are ft iff or lan- 
guiftiing; but may be beautiful to exprefs melancholy .^ 

MoNOSyPlabled. adj. [; monofyllabe , Fr. from monofyllable.] 
Confifting of one fyllable. 

Nine taylors, if rightly fpell’d, 

Into one man are monofyllabled. , Cleavelandi 

MoNo'tony. n.f. [fAcvdlovi/z ; ydvoq and rovog ; monotonie, Fr.] 
Uniformity of found ; want of variety in cadence. 

I could objedt to the repetition of the fame rhimes within 
four lines of each other as tirefome to the ear through their 
monotony. P°P e s Letters. 

MO’NS 1 EUR. n. f [French.] A term of reproach for a 
Frenchman. 

A Frenchman his companion ; 

An eminent monfteur , that, it feems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Sbakefpeare s Cymbelihe. 

Monso'on. n.f. [ monfon y monyon y Fr.] 

Monfoons are fluffing trade winds in the Eaft Indian ocean, 
which blow periodically ; fome for half a year one way, 
others but for three months, and then fliift and blow for fix 
or three months diredtly contrary. Harris. 

The monfoons and trade winds are conftant and periodical 
even to the thirtieth degree of latitude all around the globe, 
and feldom tranfgrefs or fall fliort of thofe bounds. Ray. 

MO'NSTER. n.J. [monjlre , Fr. monflrum y Latin.] 

1. Something out of the common order of nature. 

It ought to be determined whether monfers be really a di- 
ftindl fpecies ; we find, that fome of thefe monftrous pro¬ 
ductions have none of thofe qualities that accompany the 
eflence of that fpecies from whence they derive. Locke. 

2 . Something horrible for deformity, wickednefs, or mifehief. 

If (he live long. 

And, in the end, meet the old courfe of death, 

Women will all turn monjlers. Shakefp. King Lear . 

All human virtue 

Finds envy never conquer’d but by death : 

The great Alcides cv’ry labour paft. 

Had (till this monjler to fubdue at laft. 

To Mo'nster. v. a. [from the noun.] To put out 
common order of things. Not in ufe. 

Her oflence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degreee 
That monjlers it. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’ th* fun/ 

When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monjler'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Monstrosity. 1 n.J. [from monjlrous.] The date of being 

Monstru'osity. 5 monftrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerfe. Monjlrofty is more analogous. 

This is the monfruofity in love, that the will is infinite, 
and the execution confin’d. Shakefp. Trod, and Crejfda. 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and (hoals of peo¬ 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from, nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of eftate a monjlrofity. Bacon. 

We read of monftrous births, but we often fee a greater 
monjlrofty in educations: thus, when a father has begot a 
man, he trains him up into a beaft. South's Sermons . 

. fame law monjlrofty could not incapacitate from mar¬ 

riage, witnefs the cafe of hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Monstrous, adj. [ monfrueux , Fr. monfrofusj Latin.] 

I. Deviating from the dated order of nature. 

Every thing that exifts has its particular conftitution ; and 
yet fome monjlrous produftions have few of thofe qualities 
which accompany the elTence of that fpecies from whence 
they derive their originals. Locke. 

2 *li^ an S e i wonderful. Generally with fome degree of dif- 

Is it not monfrous that this player here 
But in a fidiion, in a dream of paflion. 

Could force his foul fo to his conceit, 

That, from her working, all his vifage wan’d. Shake ft 

intole^Tal ot&T ^ ° f this 

3 - Irregular; enormous. Sbakefpeare. 

No nurnjlrcus height, or breadth, or length appear, 

1 he whole at once is bold and regular. r 

4 - Shocking; hateful. * 

LRZ/F* a r n invc ‘ lt! . on g‘ ven out b 7 the Spaniards, to fave 
the monfrous fcorn their nation received. T> nrnrt 

OfrrfVt .“’S'y; veiymuch. A cant term! 
mouldv fiW? 10 and Petroleum, a dram of each, turn into a 

dy fubftance, there refilling a fair cloud in the bottom. 

and a thicfc oi , offi (he = 

PIeafeYgaim r ‘ ly ^ ^ ^ h °° kS ’ and bard t0 b e 

Add that the rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, VEJirmge - 
And will be monjlrous witty on the poor. Dryden's Juv. 


Pope . 
of the 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Pope . 
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Monstrously, adv. [from monfrous.] . ^ 

1. In a manner out of the common order of natiire; (nock- 
ingly; terribly; horribly. 

He walks; 

And that felf chain about his neck,' 

Which he forfwore moft monfroufy to have. Sbakefpearet 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but fuperlatively 
and monfroufy fo in his old age. South's Sermons. 

2. To a great or enormous degree. 

Thefe truths with his example you difprove. 

Who with his wife is monfroufy in love. Dryden s Juv ; 
Mo'NSTROtfSNLss. n.f. [from monfrous.] Enormity ; irregu¬ 
lar nature or behaviour. 

See the monfroufnefs of man. 

When he looks out in an ungrateful (hape ! Sbakefpeare . 

MO'NTANT. n. f [French.] A term in fencing. 

Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 

—To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy pundlo, thy 
(lock, thy traverfe, thy diftance, thy montant. Shakefp; 

MONTE'RO. n.f* [Spanilh.] A horfeman’s cap. 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifti montero. Bacon. 
Monte'th. h. f. [from the name,of the inventor.] A velTel 
in which glafles are wafhed. 

New things pfoduce new words, and thus Montcth 
Has by one veflel fav’d his name from death. King, 

MONTH, n.f [monaS, Saxon.J A (pace of time either mea- 
fured by the fun or moon : the lunar month is the time be¬ 
tween the change and change, or the time in which the moon 
comes to the fame point: the folar month is the time in 
which the fun pafles through a ftgn of the zodiack : the 
calendar months, by which we reckon time, are unequally 
of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except February, which is 
of twenty-eight; and in leap year cf twenty-nine.- 
Till the expiration of your ?nonth y 
Sojourn with my After. Shakefp. King Lear . 

From a month old even unto five years old. Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunafy, and meafured by the moon, 
but alfo folary, and determined by the motion of the fun, in 
thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown's ftufgar Lrrours y b. iv. 
As many months as I fuftain’d her hate, 

So many years is (he condemn’d by fate 
To daily death. _ Dry den's fheo. and Honoria, 

Month’s mW. n.f. Longing defire. 

You have a month's mind to them. Sbakefpeare . 

For if a trumpet found, or drum beat. 

Who has not a month's mind to combat ? Hudibras ; p. i. 

Mo'nthly. adj. [from month.] 

1. Continuing a month ; performed in a month. 

I would a(k concerning the monthly revolutions of the moon 
about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth upon its 
own axis, whether thefe have been finite or infinite. Bentley . 

2. Happening every month. 

The youth of heav’nly birth I view’d. 

For whom our monthly victims are renew’d. Dryden , 

Mo'nthly. adv. Once in a month. 

If the one may very well monthly , the other may as well 
even daily, be iterated. Hooker, b. v. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconftant moon. 

That changes monthly in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shake ft ear e 

MONTOUR, n.f [French.] In horfemanfliip, afcS 
as the ftirrups, which Italian riding-mafters mount their 
horfes frorh, without putting their foot in the ftirrup. Did?. 
Montro'ss. n. f. An under gunner, or afiiftant to a gunner* 
engineer, or fire-mafter. .. & 

MO'NUMENT. n.f. [ monument , Fr. monwnentum , Latin.]* 
i. Any thing by which the memory of perfons or things is pre- 
ferved; a memorial. & p 

In his time there remained the monument of his tomb in 
the mountain Jafius. Raleigh's Hi/}, of the World. 

e is become a notable monument of unprofperous dif- 

Y . T King Charles. 

bo many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grafly turf; and pile up every ftone 
Of Iuftre from the brook; in memory* 

Or monument to ages : and thereon 
Offer fweet-fmelling gums. Milton's Par. Loft, b xi 
Of ancient Britilh art 
A pleafing monument , not lefs admir’d 

Than what from Attick or Etrufcan hands 
Arofe. 

in SSJ* ““ ° f ° Ur frfcnds > ^eir own Sfe 

2 ' d tr b; aCen ° taphi ‘hmethingereaedinn^l^ 

On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
1 hat appertain unto a burial 

fl °" crs which in the 'circling valley grow'; 

Shall on his monument their odours throw V Sandys’s Paraph 
In a heap of (lain. 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
1 Of 


Shakefp 


'earer 
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Of flaughter’d foes, whom firft to death they fent, 

* ke * r °Pki es °f ^eir ftrength, a bloody monument . Dryd. 

With thee on Raphael’s ?nonument I mourn. 

Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro’s urn. Pope's Mi (cel. 
Monumental, adj. [from monument.} Memorials preferring 
memory. 1 6 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And ffiadows brown that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton 

The definition of the earth was the moft monumental 
proof that could have been given to all the fucceedincr a^es 
of mankind. _ Woodward's Nat. MjlT ptu. 

The polifh’d pillar different fculptures grace, 

A work outlafting monumental brafs. Pope. 

2. Raifed in honour of the dead ; belonging to a tomb. 

Perfeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakcfpeare. 

I’ll not fear that whiter ffiin of her than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Sbakejp. Othello. 

Therefore if he needs muff go. 

And the fates will have it fo. 

Softly may he be poffeft 

Of his monumental reft. Crafhmn 

MOOD. n.f. [ mode , Fr. modus, Latin.] 

I. The form of an argument. 

Mood is the regular determination of propofitio'ns accord¬ 
ing to their quantity and quality, i. e. their univerfal or par¬ 
ticular affirmation or negation. Watts's Logick. 

Ariftotle reduced our Ioofe reafonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learning. 
1 . Stile of mufick. 6 

They move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. Milton's Par. LoJ y b. i. 
Their found feerns a tune 

Harfti, and of diflonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 

3. The change the verb undergoes in fome languages, as the 

Greek, Latin, and French, to fignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. Clarke's Lat. Gramsnar. 

4. [From mod , Gothick ; mot>, Saxon ; moed, Dutch ; and 
generally in all Teutonick dialc&s.] Temper of mind ; ftate 
©f mind as affe&ed by any paffion ; difpofition, 

The trembling ghofts, with fad amazed )mood. 
Chattering their iron teeth, and flaring wide 
With ftony eyes. Fairy gjueen, b. i. 

The kingly beaft upon her gazing flood. 

With pity calm’d, down fell his angry mood. Fairy §>u. 

Eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike snood. 

Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fairfax. 

Solyihan, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in 
his tent a great part of the night. Knolles. 

She was in fitteft mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Thefe two kids t’ appeafe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 

He now profufe of tears, 

In fuppliant snood fell proftrate at our feet. Addifon. 

5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, fignifies 
habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inftru£tion’s fake, turn- 
eth into anger and choler in them ; yet in their mood they caft 
forth fomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater difpleafure, 
we muft reft contented. Hooker , b. v. 

Mo'ody. adj. [from mood.’] 

1. Angry.; out of humour. 

How now, moody ? 

What is’t thou canft demand \ Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Chide him rev’rently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 

But being moody, give him line and fcope, 

Fill that his paffions, like a whale on ground. 

Confound themfelves with working. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every peeviffi, moody malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelefs rabble in an uproar ? Rowe. 

2 . Mental; intellectual: moo in Saxon fignifies the mind. 

Give me fome mufick ; mufick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
MOON. n.f. [ji*W; mena, Gothick; mena, Saxon ; tnona, 
Iflandick; maane, Danifti; mane, German ; snaen, Dutch.] 
I. The changing luminary of the night, called by poets Cyn¬ 
thia or Phoebe. 

The moon fhines bright: ’twas fuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shtikefpeare. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpcare. 
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Diana hath her name from moiften, which is the 
of the moor, being by nature cold and moift, and 'V 

to be a goddefs huntrefs. d lj feigned 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth I n ?' 

i/vm4.u • -vryden. 

A ml. 


2. A month. 


3 - [In fortification.] It is ufed in compofition to denote a 
refembhng a crefeent: as, a half moon. ” S re 

Moon-beam n.f. [moon and W] R ays of lunar ]i„ht 
The divtfion and quavering, which pfeafe fo much in ' 
ficlc, have an agreement with the glittering of light, asT 
moon-beams playing upon a wave. Bacon'?No, kt 

like <w- e Wat - r . m 6 moon - beams P^yed, and made it app 4’ 
hke floating quickiilver. Dryden on Dranmlkk jw 

Moon-calf. n. f [snoon and calf.*] 

r. Amonfter; a falfe conception: fuppofed perhaps ancient]/ 
to be produced by the influence of the moon. ^ 

- How cam’ft thou to be the fiege of this moon-calf Sbak 
2. A dolt; a ftupid. fellow. 1 ak ' 

The potion works not on the part defign’d, 

But turns his brain, and ftupifies his miild ; 

The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden', J wm \ 

Moon-eyed. adj. [moon and eye .] ^ 

1. Having eyes aftbdted by the revolutions of the moon. 

2. Dim eyed; purblind. r 

Moonfe'rn.] n.f. A plant. Pi 

Moon-fish. n.f. 

Moon-fijl) is fo called, becaufe the tail fin is ffiaped like a 
half moon, by which, and his odd trufled ffiape, he is f u f. 
ficiently diftmguiffied. Crew's Mufaum 

Mo'onless. adj. [from mom.] Not enlightened by the. moon. 

Aflifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden 

Mo'onlight. n.f [moon and light.] The light afforded by 
the moon. 

Their bifhop and his clergy, being departed from them bv 
moonlight, to choofe in his room any other bifhop, had been 
•altogether impoffible. Hooker. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

, With Signing Voice, verfes of feigning love. ° Shakefpcare. 
Mo'onlight. adj. Illuminated by the moon. 

If you will patiently dance in our round. 

Ami fee our moonlight revels, go with us. Shakefpeart. 

What beck’ning ghoft along the moonlight fliade 
Invites my fteps, and points to yonder glade ? Pope. 
Moon-seed. n. f. [ menifpermum, Latin.] 

The moon-feed hath a rofaceous flower, confifting of feveral 
final! leaves, which are placed round the embrio in a circular 
order: the pointal, which is divided into three parts at the 
top, afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is in¬ 
cluded one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the 
appearance of the moon. Miller. 

Mo'onshine. n.f [moon and JJAne.] 

1. The luftre of the moon. 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

Till candles, and ftarlight, and moonjhine be out. Shakefp. 

I, by the moonJJAne, to the windows went: 

And, ere I was aware, figh’d to myfelf. Dryd. Span. Fr. 

2. [In burlefque.] A month. 

I am fome twelve or fourteen moonjbines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Mo'onshine. ? adj. [moon and Jhine.] Illuminated by the moon: 
Mo'onshiny. 5 both feem a popular corruption of moon- 
Jlnning. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonjhine revellers, and fhades of night. Shakefteare. 
Althought it was a fair moonjhine night, the enemy thought 
not fit to affault them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I went to fee them in a moonjhiny night. Addifon. 

Mo'onstone. n.f A kind offtone. Ainf. 

Mo'onstruck. adj. [moon andJlruck.] Lunatick; affected by 
the moon. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moaping melancholy, 

And moonjlruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

Moon-trefoil, n. f [medlcago, Latin.] A plant. 

The moon-trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whole 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
plain orbiculated fruit, fhaped like an half moon. Mulf. 
Mo'onwort. n.f [moon and wort. J Stationflower; honeity. 
The flower of the moonwort confifts of four leaves in form 
of a crofs ; the ovary which arifes in the centre of the flower 
becomes a compreffed perfe&Iy-fmooth fruit, divided intot f !0 
ceils, and filled with feeds. _ 

Mo'ony. adj. [from moon.] Lunated; having a crefeent or 
the ftandard refembling the moon. 

Encount’ring fierce 
The Solymean fultan, he o’erthrew 
His moony troops, returning bravely fmear d 
With Panim blood; ^ 

The Soldan galls th’ Illyrian coaft; 

But foon the milcreant moony hoft v nion- 

Before the vi£lor-crofs ftiall fly. . -j 

MOOR. n.f. [moer, Dutch; modder , Teutonick, cla )V , 

1. A marfh ; a fen; a bog; a tra# of low and watry 
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While, in her .girlifh age fhe kept Iheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a London merchant pafling by faw her, and 
liked her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to 
his home. Carezu's Survey of Cornzvall. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral trees of oak and 
fir ftand in firm earth below the snoor. ' Hale. 

Let the marfh of Elftiam Bruges tell, 

What colour were their waters that fame day, 

And all the snoor ’twixt Elverfham and Dell. Fairy j %u. 
2. [Maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black-a-moor. 

I (hall anfwer that better than you can the getting up of 
thd negro’s belly ; the moor is with child by you. Shakefp. 
To Moor. v. a. [morer, French.] To faften by anchors or 
otherwile. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the lhallows of the moving fand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Dryden. 

To Moor. v. n. To be fixed ; to be ftationed. 

iEneas gain’d Cajeta’s bay : 

At length on oozy ground his gallies moor. 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to fhore. Dryd. 

My veffel, driv’r. by a ftrong guft of wind, 

Moor'd in a Chian creek. Addifon's Ovid. 

He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
Noah’s ark firft moor'd. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To blow a Moor, [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a 'mart, 
French.] To found the horn in triumph, and call in the 
whole company of hunters. Ainf. 

Mo'orcock. n.f. [moor and cock.] The male of the moorhen. 
Mo'orhen. n. f [moor and hen.] A fowl that feeds in the fens, 
without web feet. 

W ater fowls, as fea-gulls and tnoorhens , when they flock 
and fly together from the fea towards the fhores, forefhew 
rain and wind. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 823. 

Mo'orish. n.f. [from moor.] Fenny; marfhy; watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and firs have 
lain there till covered by the' inundation of thcTrefh and fait 
waters, and moorijh earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 
Along the moorijh fens 

Sighs the fad genius of the coming ftorm. Thomfon. 

Mo'orland. n. f. [moor and land.] Marfh ; fen; watry 
ground. 

In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
feed corn, and they of the north to the fouth, except in the 
moorlands. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Or like a bridge that joins a marifti 
To moorlands of a different parifh. Swift. 

Mo'orstone. n.f. A fpecies of granite. 

The third ftratum is of great rocks of mOorJlone and fandy 

e ? rt}) * Woodward on Fojfils. 

Mo or\ . adj. [from moor.] Marfhy; fenny; watry. 

The dull the fields and paftures covers, 

As when thick mifts arife from moory vales. Fairfax. 

In ElTex, ?noory-\and is thought the. moft proper. Mortimer. 
Moose.' n.f The large American deer; the biageft of the 
fpecies ot deer. 

1 o Moot. v. a. [from morian, mot, ^emot, meeting together 
baxon, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from mot, French. ! 

I o plead a mock caufe ; to ftate a point of law by way of 
exercife, as was commonly done in the inns of court at ap¬ 
pointed times. 1 

Moot cafe or point. A point or cafe unfettled and difputable, 
iuch as may properly afford a topick of deputation. 

. In this moot cafe your judgment to refufe, 

^prefent death. Dryden', Juvcnd. 

Would you not think him crack’d, who would require 
another to make an argument on a moot point, who under- 
ftands nothing of our laws ? Loch on Education. 

Let us drop both our pretences ; for I believe it is a moot 
pent, whether I am more likely to make a matter Bull, or 
you a matter Strut. Arbuthnot', Hijl. of John Bull 

Mo'oted. adj Plucked up by the root. J 1 J /fr 

m“ 0T “; TTw mf’J A dif P uter of m oot points, 
p. n.f. n.oppa, Welfli; mappa, Latin.] 

' „,j 1 f C h CCS , of , ck ' th > or ,ocks of wool, fixed to a long handle 
with which maids clean the floors. & 5 

Such is that fprinkling which fome careleft quean 
•flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean 4 
You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, flop 

2 rpT r ' m whirls on her mop. Swlft 

tempt F C ° 1TUpted fr ° m A Wr >' mouth made in cot 

W-n 3 ? ° ne> tH PP in S on his tQ e, 

'T n/r 1 o e here with mop and mow n. <rr „ 

tempt ' • • f f mcs1 0 m:,kc wry moutluf in con- 
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mology.] To be ftupid; to drowfe ; to be in a conftant day¬ 
dream ; to be fpiritlefs, unadHve and inattentive; to be ftu¬ 
pid and delirious. 

What a wretched and peevifh fellow is this king of Eng¬ 
land, to mope with his fat-brain’d followers. Shakefpetore. 
Eyes Without feeling, feeling without fight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, fmejling fans all. 

Or but a fickly part of one true fenfe 
Could not fo snope. Shakefpcare's Hamlet. 

Ev’n in a dream, were we divided from them. 

And were brought moping hither. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Infeftine ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour’d hind. 

Forget the travel of the day in fleep; 

Care only wakes, and moping penfivenefs; 

With meagre difeontented looks they fit, 

And watch the wafting of the midnight taper. Rowe. 
To Mope. v. a. To make fpiritlefs; to deprive of natural 
powers. 

They fay there are charms in herbs, faid he, and fo threw 
a handful of grafs; which was fo ridiculous, that the young 
thief took the old man to be moped. L'EJlrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place, of a dis¬ 
orderly young fellow, you have a low-fpirited moped crea¬ 
ture. Locke on Education. 

Mo'pe-eyed. adj. Blind of one eyfe. Ainf. 

Mo'ppet. \ n.fj [perhaps from mop. J A puppet made of rags, 
Mo'psey. J as a mop is made; a fondling name for a girl. 
Our fovereign lady : made for a queen ? 

"W ith a globe in one hand, and a feeptre in t’other ? 

A very pretty moppet! Dryden's Span ifo Fryar . 

Mo'pus. n.J. [A cant word from snope.] A drone; a dreamer. 
I’m grown a mere snopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift's Mifcel. 

MO'RAL. adj.-[moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the practice of men towards each other, as it 
may be virtuous or criminal; good or bad. 

Reep at the leaft within the compafs of moral actions, 
which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, b. ii. 

Laws and ordinances pofitive he diftinguiflieth from the laws 
of the two tables, which were moral. Hooker , b. iii. 

In moral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly the’law of 
reafon to guide man’s life, but in fupernatural it alone guideth. 

•nt , Hooker, b. i. 

INow, brandifh d weapons glitt’ring in their hands. 
Mankind is broken Ioofe from moral bands ; 

No rights of holpitality remain, • 

The gueft, by him who harbour’d him, is flain. Drydesi. 

2 . Reasoning or mftrudting with regard to vice and virtue 

fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land, 

? med iieim be g ins bis threats, 

• p Wbll ft.thou, a moral fool, fit’ft Hill and crieft. Shakefp. 

‘ nefs^of 1 ife UCh ^ ™ kn ° Wn ° r admitted in the general bufi- 

f ? Und it5 Wkh a m ° ral ccrtaint )S the feat of tha 
Mofiucal abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

flnt matlC fr gS are CapabJe of the demon* 

l oof hi ^ A T S m r natUral P hilofo P h y are capable of 
pi oof by an mduaion of experiments ; things of a moral na- 

mony, 7 ^ ar§UmentS ’ and matters of fad^by credible tefti- 
A moral univerfality, is when the predic^^rees^tTthe 

Which - coined unde^ 
Mo'p,al. n.f. Watts s Logick. 

/Their snoral and ceconomy, 

Moft perfeaiy they made aoree p • 

a=fiai; " ; the — 

thir b “ s U . S? ^ bened ‘S US ? 5 ’ 0U have fome moral in 

mernS'hoVy’tWftle™ 7 ZTf 1 

The moral h the firft bufinefe'ot'fhefy^ ^ Shrew. 
ground-work of his inftruaion; this bein- fo 38 * he 

trives fuch a defign or fable ismmk Hw"’ hc con_ 
moral. 3 6 35 ma T be fuitable to the 

I found a moral firft cnA -1 n ^ r yden's Dufrefnoy . 

could do nothing that pleafed me ™ & ^ ^ a ^ b1 /’ ,ut 

r^ theadjeaive.] To morahfe fto m^e 


moral refleaions. 

rru i Wb en I did hear 

My e i^« C K y f0 °' thUS m0ral 0,1 the 
XUy lungs began to crow like chanticleer 

Thatfools ftould be fo deep contempt Shahfp^. 

Moralist, 
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MON 

Mo'ralist. h. f. [moralife , French.] One who teaches the 
duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moralijl to his friend was, that 
he fhould compofe his paffions; and let that be the work of 
reafon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addifon . 

Mora'lity. n.f. [moralite , Fr. from moral .] 

I. The dodtrine of the duties of life ; ethicks. 

The fyftem of morality , to be gathered out of the writings 
of ancient fdges, falls very fhort of that delivered in the gof- 
P e l* , . Swift’s Mifcel. 

A neceffity of finning is as impoflible in morality , as any 
the greateft difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning * 
The form of an a&ion which makes it the fubject of re¬ 
ward, or punifhment. 

The morality of an adlion is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requifite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South’s Sermons . 

To Moralize, v. a. [ moralifer , French.] 

1. To apply to moral purpofes; to explain in a moral fenfe. 

He ’as left me here behind to exponnd the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he hot moralize this ipectacle ? 

— O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. Shakefpeare. 

This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L’EJlrange. 

2. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnifh with manners or ex¬ 
amples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves {hall moralize my fong. 

Fairy kjhieen, b. i. 

3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a fenfe not 
eafily difeovered, if indeed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ftrung. 

And with his prince’s arms he moralized his fong. Prior. 

To Mo'ralize. v. n. To fpeak or write on moral fubje&s. 

MoRali'zer. n.f. [from moralize.’] He who moralizes. 

Mo'rally. adv. [from moral.] 

1 . In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good of profit or plea- 
fure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South’s Sermons. 

Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
a&ion morally unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in dif- 
order, fomething phyfically unnatural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take awgy rewards and punifhments, is only pleafing 
to a man who refolves not to live morally. Dry den. 

3. Popularly; according to the common occurrences of life; 
according to the common judgment made of things. 

It is morally impoflible for an hypocrite to keep himfelf long 
upon his guard. L’EJlrange. 

The concurring; accounts of many fuch witneffes render it 
morally , or,’ as we might fpeak, abfolutely impoflible that 
thefe things fhould be falfe. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Mo'rals. n.f [without a lingular.] The pra&ice of the du¬ 
ties of life; behaviour with refpedt to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been folicitous to have their children foberly, vir- 
tuoufly, and pioufly brought up. South’s Sermons. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhow : 

’Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 

In all you fpeak, let truth and candor fhine. Pope. 

MoRa'ss. n.f. [marais , French.] Fen; bog; moor. 

Landfchapes point out the faireft and moft fruitful fpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wilderneftcs, and moraffes of the coun¬ 
try. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Nor the deep morafs 

Refufe, but through the fhaking wildernefs 

Pick your nice way. Thomfon s Autumn , /. 4^0. 

Mo'rbid. n. f [ morbidus , Latin.] Difeafed ; in a ftate con¬ 
trary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid , yet are there 
difeafes confiftent with the common functions ot life. Aibuth. 

Mo'rbidness. n.f. [from morbid.] State of being difeafed. 

Morbi'fical. I n.f. [morbus and facia, Lat. morbifique , Fr.] 

Morbi'fick. i Caufing difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifek confpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard; wherefore initiate confump- 
tives mult change their air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This difeafe is cured by the critical refolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the morbifek matter. Arbuthnot. 

Morbo'se. n.f. [morbofusy Latin.] Proceeding from difeafe; 
not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 
morbofe tumours and excrefcencies of plants. Ray on Creation. 

Morbo'sity. n.f [from morbofus, Lat.] Difeafed ftate. A 
word not in ufe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore fome fight was defigned, if we ex¬ 
cept the cafual impediments or morbofities in individuals. Brown. 
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Morda'cious. adj. tnordax , Latin.] Biting; apt to bite. 

Morda'city. n.f. [mordacitas, mordacitf Fr. from mordax 
Latin.] Biting quality. ‘ 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any menftruum to 
dmolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open 
cth the body by fympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent 
penetration. Bacon's Phyf,cal R, minu 

Mo Rdicant. n.f [ mordeo , Lat. mordicant , Fr.] Biting; acrid 
He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies muft 
proceed from a fiery ingredient; whereas the light and in¬ 
flammable parts muft be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to allies. jg 7 

Mordica'tion. n.f [from mordicant.] The aft of corroding 
or biting;. & 

Another caufe is mordication of the orifices, efpecially 0 f 
the mefentery veins ; as any thing that is {harp and biting 
doth provoke the.part to expel, and muftard provoketh freez¬ 
ing' Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 37, 

MORE. adj. [mape, Saxon, the comparative of fome or great.] 

j. In greater number; in greater quantity ; in greater degree." 

Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. Shakefp. 
Their riches were more than that they might dwell toge¬ 
ther* _ Gen, xxxvi. 7, 

Let more work be laid upon the men, that they may la¬ 
bour . Exod. v. 9. 

2. Greater. Now out of ufe. 

The more part adrifed to depart. Adis xxvi. 12. 

More. adv. 

1. To a greater degree. 

He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all, in fome degree, 
?nore or lefs kindled. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 601. 

Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him¬ 
felf the weight of time, he was not unwilling to beftow upon 
another fome part of the pains. Wotton. 

The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden’s An, 
As the blood paffeth through narrower channels, the red- 
nefs difappears more and more. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The more God has blefled any man with eftate or quality, 
juft fo much lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu¬ 
cation of his children. Swift’s Mifcd. 

2 . The particle that forms the comparative degree. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

May you long Jive a happy inftrument for your king and 
country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

The advantages of learning are more lafting than thofe of 
arms. Collier on Pride . 

3. Again ; a fecond time. 

Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs of this kind 
on my hands more. Tatler, N°. 83. 

4. Longer; yet continuing ; with the negative particle, 

Caffius is no more ! Oh, fetting fun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doft fink to-night, 

So in his red blood Caffius’ day is fet. Shakefpeare. 

More. n.f. [A kind of comparative from fome or much.] 

1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps fome of thefe 
examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be¬ 
fore more , fhould be placed here. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

And my more having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

An heroick poem requires fome great affion of war; and 
as much or more of the active virtue than the fufFering. Dryd. 
The Lord do fo, and much more , to Jonathan. I Saw. 

From hence the greateft part of ills defeend, 

When luft of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 
They that would have more and more can never have 
enough ; no, not if a miracle fhould interpofe to gratify tea 
avarice. L’Ef range’s Fables. 

A mariner having let down a large portion of his founding 
line, he reaches noTottom, whereby he knows the depth to 
be fo many fathoms and more; but how much that more is, 
he hath no diftindt notion. 

2. Greater thing ; other thing. r.„, r ate 

They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no mere but leparate 

the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo 
due order. 

3. Second time ; longer time. r , 

4. It is doubtful whether the word, in fome cafes, be 


a noun 


or adverb. , . «iii 

The dove returned not again unto him any more. kr.n. : 

Pr’ythee be fatisfy’d ; he lhall be alde |> CUmims , 
Or I’ll no more be king. f ) 

Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore . W a Hh, 

Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more. 
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More'l. n.f. [folanumy Latin.] 
i The morel is a plant, of which there are feveral 
'one fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a 
waving, of a darkifh white colour and ftringy; no .. 
which is full of pith, rifes to the height of a foot and 
half, of a greenifh caft and angular form, divided into feve¬ 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu¬ 
lated, of a darkifh green and fhining colour : the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves : they 
grow from five to about eight in a bunch, of an inch and an 
half: each flower is white, of a Angle leaf, cut in form of a 
bafin, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being long, 
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pointed, and arranged like a ftar : when the flower 
there fucceeds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firft green like 
an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice and a great num¬ 
ber of feeds. There is a fort of morel that has a red fruit; 
and likewife another that has a yellow fruit. Trcvoux. 

Spungy morels in ftrong ragoufts are found, 

And in the foup the fiimy fnail is drown’d. Gay’s Trivia. 

2 . A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the confervatory before it 
be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 

Mo'reland. n.f [moplans, Saxon; mop, a mountain, and 
lan&.] A mountainous or hilly country: a tfaiSt of Stafford- 
fhire is called the Morlands. 

Moreover, n.f. [more and over.] Beyond what has been 
mentioned ; befides; likewife ; alfo ; over and above. 

Moreover , he hath left you all his walks. Shakefp. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world ; adding thereto, moreover , 

That he would wed me, or elfe die my lover. Shakefp. 
Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. Pfol. xix. 11. 

Morgla'y. n. f. A deadly weapon. Ainf. Glaive and ?norte, 
French, and glay mdhr , Erfe, a two-handed broad-fword, 
which fome centuries ago was the highlander’s weapon. 

MorFgerous. adj. [morigerusy Lat.] Obedient; obfequious. 

Motion, n.f [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head ; a cafque. 
For all his majefty’s fhips a proportion of fworas, targets, 
morionsy and cuiras of proof fhould be allowed. Raleigh. 

Polifh’d fteel that caft the view afide, 

And crefted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 

MorFsco. n. f. [morifcoy Spanifh.] A dancer of the morris or 
moorifh dance b 

I have feen 

Him caper upright like a wild m'orifc'oy 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak. Henry VI. 

Mc/rkin. n.f [Among hunters.] A wild beaft, dead through 
ficknefs or mifchance. Bailey. 

Mo'rling. 7 n.f [mart, French.] Wool plucked from a 

Mo'rtling. ) dead fheep. Ji n r 

MO'RMO. n.f [1] y.oppu.] Bugbear; falfe terrour. 

MORN. n.f. [mapne, Saxon.] The firft part of the day; the 
morning. Morn is not ufed but by the poets. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the ?norny 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding throat. 

Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fran you forget your golden beds. 

Where you might fleep beyond the morn. Bee . 

Friendfhip fhall Bill thy evening feafts adorn, 

And blooming peace fhall ever blefs thy morn. Prior 

Mo rning. n. f. [morgen, Teutonick ; but our morning feems 
rather to come from morn.] The firft part of the day, from 
the ffift appearance of light to the end of the firft fourth part 
of the fun’s daily courfe. 1 

dJ^hr Tr Br00k hath 1 f nt your worfhi P a morning 's 

rl r . r • S H‘JP'Merry Wives of m„dl. 

± 5 y the fecond hour in the morning 

Defire the earl to fee me. Shakefp. Richard III. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes' newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare 

« rT,l !“4 “ " ■ —* ” d « »■ ?.!)■ *- 

Ph,lfc l ' ‘ft 

1 h ThZ m - 15 t . h 5 r P ro P er P art of tl >e day for ftudy. Dry! 

The twining jeflamme and blnlhingrofe, V y 

An'thF- 1 ^ S ? Ce t F ir ,mrnin S rcen « difclofe. Prior 
a ^ f r hey ftem the liquid way, 

Mo'rning-gown V n y T A tofe ^ P ° fe ’ s 

formally dreflid f ' 00fe S ° W " Wora bef “e one is 
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MOR 

Blight as doth the morning-far appear 
Out of the Eaft, with flaming locks bedight. 

To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Qu. 
MOROSE, adj. [morofus, Latin.] S our of temper; peevifh ; 
fullen. 

Without thefe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman into a coquette; the man grows fullen and 
moroje , the woman impertinent. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Some have deferved cenftire for a tno^ofe and affedted ta¬ 
citurnity, and others have ynade fpeeches, thoug i they had 
nothing to fay. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Moro'sely. adv. [from morofe.] Sourly; peevifhly. 

Too many are as mprofely pofitive in their age, as they 
were childifhly fo in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue . 

Moroseness, n.f [from morofe.] Sournefs; peevifhnefs.^ 

Learn good humour, never to oppole without juft reafon ; 
abate fome degrees of pride and tnorofenefs. Watt 

M' ro'sity. n.j. [morojitasy Lat. from morofe.] Morofenefs 
fournefs; peevifhnefs 

Why then be fad, 

But entertain no morojity , brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us, Shakefpeare . 

Some mor of ties 

We muft expedf, fincejealoufy belongs 
To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. Denham. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the 
levity of one, and the morofty of another. Clarendon . 

Mo'rris-dakce. V-f- f that is ™° ri Jh or morifco-dance.'] 

1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ftaves or fwords clafh- 
ed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably a 
kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen flood in fome doubt of a Spanifh invafion, 
though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. Wotton . 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets down this 
title of a book. The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon , 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. * Milton. 

% I t0 °k delight in pieces that fhewed a country village, mor- 
rice-dancing , and peafants together by the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spe,. ator. 

2 . Nine mens Morris. A kind of play with nine holes in the 
ground. 

The folds ftand empty in the drowned field. 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock; 

The nine mens jnorris is filled up with mud. Shakefpeare. 
Mo'rris-dancer, n.f [?norris and dance.] One who dances 
a la morefcoy the moorifh dance. 

There went about the country a fet of morrice-dancers 
compofed of ten men, who danced a maid marian and a ta- 
bor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo rphew. n.f [morpheey French; morpheea, low Latin * 
tnorfea, Italian.] A feurf on the face. 

Mo'rrow. n.f [mopgen, Saxon ; morghen , Dutch. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning of morrow feems to have been mornin % which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was underftood 
m time to figmfy the whole day next following.] 

1. The day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; * 

To have’t with faying, good morrow. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou 

. Canft pluck night from me, but not lend a morrow. Shak 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Exod lx 6 
1 eace, good reader, do not weep, ' ‘ 

Peace, the lovers are afleep ; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie. 

In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, * 

Till this ft or my night be gone. 

And the eternal morroiv dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with the light, * 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. 

2 To M'T Dn<1 the r I ", dies does ’his morrow lie. 

2. To Me MOW. [This is an idiom of the 
poling morrow to mean originally mornin. 
day.] On the day after this current day “ 

Po morrow comes; ’tis noon ; ’tis niaht • 

1 his day like all the former flies ; ° ’ 

i et on he runs to feek delight 
To morrow , till to night he dies 

3 . To morrow is fometimes, I think improperly, ufed 

Ti^-t. 7 l m YT draw out a ll our ftoTe 

1 ill the exhaufted well can vi.-lrl . ’ 

r zz ,y 

by fome thelea-horfe 611 * ° f Ae ””’^ r waltron > called 

Woodward on Fojfls. 


Crafhaw. 
Co-wley. 

fame kind, fup- 
as 3 to night ; to 


Prior. 
I as a noun. 
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Mo'rsel. n.f. [morfellus , low Latin, from morfus.] 

1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. 

Yet cam’ft thou to a morfel of this feaft, 

Having fully din’d before. Shakefp. Corhlanus . 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morfel , and his bane. Milton. 

Every morfel to a fatisfieci hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired d.geftion. _ > South’s Sermons. 

He boils the flefh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a difh. Dryden. 

A wretch is pris’ner made, 

Whofe flefh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate’s Juvenal. 

A letter to the keeper of the lion requeued that it may be 
the firft morfel put into his mouth. Addifon . 

2. A piece ; a meal. 

On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow’rs; 

Feed firft; on each beaft next, and fifh and fowl* 

No homely ?norfels ! Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. x. 

A dog crofting a river with a morfel of flefh in his mouth, 
faw, as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very fame adventure. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

3. A fmall quantity. Not proper. 

Of the morfels of native and pure gold, he had feen fome 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 

Mo'rsure. n.f [. morfurey Fr. mbrfura , Latin.] The a& of 
biting. 

MORT. n.f [ ; morte , French.] 

1. A tune founded at the death of the game. 

To be making pradtis’d fmiles. 

As in a looking-glafs, and to figh as ’twere 

The mort o’ th’ deer; oh that is entertainment 

My bofom likes not. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

2. [ Morgt , Iflandick.] A great quantity. Not in elegant ule. 
Mo'rtal. adj. [mortalis , Lat. mortel , Fr.] 

1. Subjedt to death ; doomed fometime to die. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon amongft my breth’ren mortal 
Muft give my attendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This corruptible muft put on incorruption, and this mortal 
lliuft put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

Heav’nly powers, where fhall we find fuch love ! 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime; and juft, th’unjuft to fave. Milton . 

Know, 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die; 

From that day mortal: and this happy ftate 

Shalt lofe. Milton’s Par. LoJl> b. viii. 

2. Deadly; deftrudlive; procuring death. 

Come all you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The mortalefl poifons pradlifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
Some circumftances have been great difcouragers of trade, 
and others are ablolutely mortal to it. Temple. 

Hope not, bafe man ! unqueftion’d hence to go, 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 

3. Bringing death. 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 

4. Human ; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs; and I have learned 
by the perfected report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, pay His breath 
To time and rnortal cuftom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; They befeech. 

That Mofes might report to them his will. 

And terror ceafe. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten thoufand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South’s Serm. 

5. Extreme ; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the beetles, till 
the fparrow reafoned them into underftanding. L’EJlrange . 

The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 

And now defpairing, caft a mournful look 

Upon the ftreams. Dryden . 
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Mo'rtal. n.f. 

1. Man ; human being. 

Warn podr mortals left behind. 

2. This is often ufed in ludicrous language 

I can behold no mortal now ; ’ 

For what’s an eye without a brow ? 

Mortality, n.f [from mortal.] ’ 

I* Sub J ea “>* to death ; ftate of a being fubjeft to death ’ 

I point out miftakes in life and religion that , 

guard againft the fprings of error, a U ift a nd ^ ght 

Jsst “" 

I beg mortality , 

Rather than life preserv’d, with infamy. Shakefpeare 

Crladly would I meet 

Mortality^ y fentence. Milton's Par. Lojl, l 

3. Power of deftrudhon. J > v- 


x. 


Mortality and mercy iii Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakefp. Meaf. for MeaCur. 

4. Frequency of death. J JJ 

The rife of keeping thofe accounts firft began in the year 
1592, being a time of great mortality. Gravnt 

5. Human nature. 

A Angle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up the 
happinefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. Dryd 
Take thefe tears, mortality’ s relief, 

And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief. p 0 b e 

Mo'rtally. adv. [from mortal.] * * 

1. Irrecoverably; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dangeroufly 
but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. ^ Dryden 

2. Extremely; to extremity. 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon’s Ejfays, 

Know all, who wou’d pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville, 

Mo'rtar. n. f [mortarium , Lat. mortier , Fr.] 

1. A ftrong veflel in which materials are broken by being pound¬ 
ed with a peftle. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar , and mould 
it into .a new pafte, there is no pofiibility of an holy war. 

Bacon’s holy War. 

The aeftion of the diaphragm and mufcles ferves for the 
comminution of the meat in the ftomach by their conftant 
agitation upwards and downwards, refembling the pounding 
of materials in a mortar. R a y on Creation. 

2. A fhort wide cannon out of which bombs are thrown. 

Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time on antique ftone engrav’d. 

Now torn by mortars ftand yet undefac’d 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Mo'rtar. n. f. [morter, Dutch; mortier , French.] Cement 
made of lime and fand with water, and ufed to join ftones 
or bricks. 

Mortar , in archite&ure, is a preparation of lime and fand 
mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, and ufed by ma- 
fons and bricklayers in building of walls of ftone and brick. 
Wolfius obferves, that the fand fhould be dry and /harp, fo 
as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to 
foul the water it is wafhed in: he alfo finds fault with ma- 
fons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in letting 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up their mortar , 
and alfo in letting their mortar cool and die before they ufe 
it; therefore he advifes, that if you expedt your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long 
before it be ufed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar , and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They had brick for ftone, and flime for mortar. Gen. xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed foft with water, putting 
fand to it, will make better mortar than other. Mortimer. 

Mo'rtgage. n.f [mort and gage, French.] 

1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 

Th’ eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 

Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of pa¬ 
per credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. ArbuthnoU 

The broker, 

Bent on fome mortgage , to avoid reproach, ■ 

He feeks bye-ftreefs, and faves th’ expenfive coach. Gay. 

2. The ftate of being pledged 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to 
be redeemed within one year. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

To Mortgage, v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to pu 
to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a fecurity. 

Let men contrive how they difentangle their mortgage 

fouls. D ““y°k p t 

They make the widows mortgag’d ox their prey, oamy 

Their not abating of their expenfive way of 
forced them to mortgage their beft manors. Aroutmo - 

Mortgaged 


M O R 

Mortgage'e. n.f. [from mortgage.’] He that takes or receives 

a Xn ad? may pafs for publick regiftries of land, by which 
all purchafers or mortgagees may be fecured of all monies they 
lay out. Temple s Mfcel. 

Mo'rtgager. n.f. [from mortgage.] He that gives a mort- 

adj. [mortifer , Latin.] Fatal; deadly ; de- 





g a g e - 

Morti'ferous 

ftrueftive. . . 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from Chrift’s im¬ 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick fleep, and arife 
from fo dead, fo mortiferous a ftate, and permit him to give 
them life. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Thefe murmurings, like a tnortiferous herb, a*e poifonous 
even in their firft fpring. Government of the Tongue , f. 10. 
Mortification, n.f. [mortification , Fr. from mortify.] 

1. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the vital qualities; gan¬ 
grene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of flefh, either 
by opiates, or intenfe colds. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 333* 
My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton’s Agonifi. 1 . 617. 

2. Deftruclion of adlive qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reftitution, 
which is called mortification ; as when quickfilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

3. The a<ft of fubduing the body by hardfhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fifh is more rich and alkalefcent than that 
of flefh, and therefore very improper for fuch as pradtife mor¬ 
tification. Arbuthnot or. Aliments. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjedlion of the paffions. 

The mortification of our lufts has fomething in it that is 
troublefome, yet nothing that is iinreafonable. Tillotfon. 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the moft vexatious mortifications of a ftudious 
man, to have his thoughts difordered by a tedious vifit. 

L’EJlrange. 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Munich, Augf- 
burg^and Ratifbon. Addifon on Italy . 

To Mo'rtify. v. a. [;mortificr , French.] 

1. To deftroy vital qualities. 

2. To deftroy adfive powers, or eflential qualities. 

What gives impediment to union or reftitution is called 
mortification, as when quickfilver is mortified with turpentine 

or 'P> ttIe - . Bacon. 

He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Hakew. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
and mortify acid fpirits. Boyle 

3. To fubdue inordinate paflions. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Supprefs thy knowing pride. 

Mortify thy learned luft, 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou fhyfelf art duft. Prior. 

He modeftlv conjectures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with leCtures, 

Which help’d to mortify his pride. Swift 

4 mind maCerate ° r harrafS tHe b ° dy tQ com P liance wit h the 

We mortify ourfelves with fifh, and think we fare coarfely 
if we abftam from flefh. Brown’s Vulgar Errourl 

Mortify d he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. 

5 * To humble ; to deprefs ; to vex. 

Let my liver rather heat with wine, 

He heart c ° o1 With mortifying groans. Shakefpeare. 

To Mo'rtify. S ^- NS. 256. 

I* To gangrene; to corrupt. 

CaP °^ la l d abr ° ad ’ t0 fee whe ‘>>« it will mar- 
tify and become tender fooner; or with dead u 

*•’T.Hft k wiU putref T 1 LZ: 

-Od that another piece may hi put^ittd^ 

Can Wd the mttif^ lndt °. n . , 

J Shakefp. Othello , 
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Under one fkin are parts varioufly mingled, fome with ca¬ 
vities, as jnortejfes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi¬ 
ties.' Bay. 

To MoTtise. v. a. 

1. To cut with a mortife; to join with a mortife. 

’Tis a mafly wheel. 

To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand Idler things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin’d. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The walls of fpiders legs are made, 

Well mortifed and finely laid. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

2 . It feems in the following paffage improperly ufed. 

The one half of the fliip being finiflied, and by help of a 

ferew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great brals nails mortifed with lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mortmain, n.f [morte and main , Fr.] Such a ftate of pof- 
feflion as makes it unalienable; whence it is faid to be in a 
dead hand , in a hand that cannot Ihift away the property. 

It were meet that fome fmall portion of lands were allot¬ 
ted, fince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenfer. 
Mo'rtpay. n.f. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 
fome ftatutes conducing thereunto; as the fevere punifhing of 
mortpayes , and keeping back of foldiers wages. Bacon. 

Mo'rtress. n. f [from mortier de fageffe. Skinner.] A difh 
of meat of various kinds beaten together. 

A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, ftamped, 
ftratned, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nouriih the weak. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Mo'rtuary. n.f [; mortuaire , Fr. mortuarium , Latin.] A 
gift left by a man at his death to his parifh church, for the 
recompence of his perfonal tythes and offerings not duly paid, 
in his life-time. Harris . 

Mosa'ick. adj. [; mofaique , French, fuppofed corrupted from 
mufeusy Latin.] 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in fmall pebbles, cockles, 
and fhells of fundry colours; and of late days likewife with 
pieces of glafs figured at pleafure; an ornament in truth, of 
much beauty, and long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and 
floorings. JVottons Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow’r. 

Iris all hues, rofes, and jelfamin. 

Rear’d high their flourilh’d heads between, and wrought 
Mofaick. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo¬ 
faick pavement, the fineft I have ever feen in marble; the 
parts are fo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued pidure. Addifon on Italy. 

Mo'schatel. n. f. [ mofchatellina , Lat.] A plant. 

The mofchatel hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which 
is divided at the brim into many parts, from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower, 
which becomes a foft fucculent berry, in which are contain¬ 
ed many flat feeds. Miller. 

Mosque, n.f. [ mofquee , French; mofehit, Turkifli.] A Ma¬ 
hometan temple. 

MOSS, n.f [ mufeus , Lat. meoy, Saxon.] A plant. 

Though mofs was formerly fuppofed to be only an excref- 
cence produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no lefs a 
perfed plant than thofe of greater magnitude, having; roots 
flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be propagated from feeds by 
a ?y ar V hotanifts diftinguifli it into many fpecies * it 
chiefly flounfhes in cold countries, and in the winter feafon 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : the only re¬ 
medy in fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thofe left remaining; and in 
the Spring, in moift weather, you fhould with an i?on inftru- 
ment ferape off the mofs . Miller 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; but it 
may be better forced, as a rudiment of germination. Bacon 
Houles then were caves, or homely lheds. 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden 
buch mojfeS' as grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, and other 
high places, have feeds that, when lhaken out of their vef 
fels, appear hke vapour or fmoke. Ray on Creation. 

I he cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

Tn M heir food Its : mfeds, and its mofs their nefts. Thomfon 
Moss. U.a. [from the noun.] To cover with mofs. ^ ’ 

An oak whofe boughs were mofs’d with age 
And h,gh topbaldwith dry antiquity. * ’ shakefpeare. 

Will thefe mof d trees, 7 

I t A ave ° ut T’ d the eagle l ,a § e % heels, 
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Old trees are more mojfy far than young; for that the fap 
is not fo frank as to rife all to the boughs, but tireth by the 
way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The mojjy fountains and the Sylvan {hades 

_ „ _ Deli S ht no more ‘ * Popes Mejfiah. 

MOST. adj. the fuperlative of more, [nueyt, Saxon; meejl, 
Dutch.] Confiding of the greated number ; confiding of the 
greated quantity. 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and mojl 
forts of berries, will produce diarrhoeas. Arbuthnot. 

He thinks mojl forts of learning flourifhed among them, 
and I, that only fome fort of learning was kept alive by 
them. p opet 

Most. adv. [ fnaijls , Gothick; maerr, Saxon; meeft , Dutch; 
mejl, Danidi.] 

1. T he particle noting the fuperlative degree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the mojl incentive 
to indudry; too little makes men defperate, and too much 
carelefs. _ Decay of Piety. 

The faculties of the fupreme fpirit mojl certainly may be 
enlarged without bounds. Cheyne's Phil Principles. 

2. In the greated degree. 

Coward dogs 

Mojl fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 

Runs far before them. Sbakefpearc. 

He for whofe only fake, 

Or mojl for his, fuch toils I undertake. Dry den's /En. 

Whild comprehended under that confcioufnefs, the little 
finger is as much a part of itfelf as what is mojl fo. Locke. 

That which will mojl influence their carriage will be the 
company they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about 
them. Locke on Education. 

Most, [this is a kind of fubdantive, being, according to its fig- 
nification, Angular or plural.] 

1. The greated number : in this fenfe it is plural. 

Many of the apodles immediate difciples fent or carried 
the books of the four evangelids to mojl of the churches they 
had planted. Addifon on the ChriJUan Religion. 

Gravitation not being efiential to matter, ought not to be 
reckoned among thofe laws which arife from the difpofition of 
bodies, fuch as mojl of the laws of motion are. Cheyne. 

2. The greated value : in this fenfe Angular. 

The report of this repulfe flying to London, the mojl was 
made of that which was true, and many falfities added. Hayw. 

A covetous man makes the mojl of what he has, and of 
what he can get, without regard to Providence or Nature. 

L'Efrange's Fables. 

3. The greated degree ; the greated quantity* 

A Spaniard will live in Irifh ground a quarter of a year, 
or fome months at the mojl. Bacon . 

Mo'stick. n. f. A painter’s daff on which he leans his hand 
when he paints. Ainf. 

Mo'stly. adv. [from mojl.] For the greated part. 

This image of God, namely, natural reafon, if totally or 
mojlly defaced, the right of government doth ceafe. Bacon. 

Mo'stwhat. n.J. [mojl and what.] For the mod part. Ob- 
folete. 

God’s promifes being the ground of hope, and thofe pro- 
mifes being but feldom abfolute, moflwhat conditionate, the 
Chridian grace of hope mud be proportioned and attempe- 
rate to the promife; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 

Mota'tion. n.f. A& of moving. Did}. 

Mote. n.f. [mor, Saxon ; atomus, Lat.] A fmall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. 

You found his mote , the king your mote did fee; 

But I a beam do And in each of three. Sbakefpearc. 

The little motes in the fun do ever dir, though there be no 
w ind. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 879. 

Mote for might. Obfolete. 

Mod ugly fliapes, 

Such as dame Nature felf mote fear to fee. 

Or diame, that ever fliould fo foul defects 

From her mod cunning hand efcaped be. Fairy Queen. 

Moth. n. f. [moS, Saxon.] A fmall winged infeed that eats 
cloths and hangings. 

All the yarn Penelope fpun in Ulyfles s abfence, did but 
All Ithaca full of moths. Shakejpeare's Conolanus. 

Every foldier in the wars fhould do as every Ack man in 
his bed, wadi every moth out of his confcience. Shakefp. 

He as a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment that is moth 
eaten. # Jobxm.28. 

Let moths through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot. 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden's Jttv. 

MO'THER. n.f. [mo^ op, Saxon; moder , Danifii ; moeder , 

Dutch.] . 

I. A woman that has born a child; correlative to ion or 

daughter. 

Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous doutnefs. Shakefp eare's Coriolanus . 
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Come At down every mother's fon, 

And rehearfe your parts. 

I had not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. shahfp, H mn V 

2. That which has produced any thing. ^ 

Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother , but our grave. 0/. , r 

The refemblance of the conditution and diet of the in Zl' 
bitants to thofe of their mother country, occaflon a great J 
fimty m the popular difeafes. Arhutknl T£ 

The ftrongeft branch leave for a ftandard, cutting off thl 
reft clofe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer’s Huk 

3. rhat which has preceded in time: as, a mother church to 
chapels. 

4. That which requires reverence and obedience. 

. The g° od °f mother church, as well as that of civil f 0 
ciety, renders a judicial pra&ice neceflary. Aylijfe's Parermi 

5. Hyderical paflion; fo called, as being imagined peculiar to 
women. 

This dopping of the domach might be the mother-, foraf- 
much as many were troubled with mother Ats, although few 
returned to have died of them. Graunt’s Bills 

6. A familiar term of addrefs to an old woman; or to a wo¬ 
man dedicated to religious auderities. 

7. Mother in law. A hufband’s or wife’s mother. Ainf 

I am come to fet at variance the daughter in law a<*ainft 
the ?nother in law. Matth. x. 35 

8. [ Moeder, Dutch, from modder , mud.] A thick fubftance 
concreting in liquors ; the lees or feum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, it 
will cad up a mother , as the mothers of didilled waters. Bacon. 

Potted fowl, and Afh come in fo fad. 

That ere the fird is out the fecond dinks. 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

9. [More properly modder ; modde , Dutch.] A young girl. 
Now totally obfolete. 

A fling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 

A whip for a carter. Tujfer's Hujbcmdry, 

Mo'ther. adj. Had at the birth; native. 

For whatfoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd's Tale , 

Where did you Audy all this goodly fpeech l 
— It is extempore, from my mother wit. Shakefp caret 

Boccace, living in the fame age with Chaucer, had the 
fame genius, and followed the fame dudies: both writ no¬ 
vels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. Dryden; 

Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 

To Mo'ther. v. n. To gather concretion. 

They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil. Dryden. 

Mo'ther of pearl. A kind of coarfe pearl; the {hell in which 
pearls are generated. 

His mortal blade 

In ivory {heath, ycarv’d with curious flights, 

Whofe hilt was burnifli’d gold, and handle drong 
Of mother-pearl. Fairy Qu. b. i.- 

They were made of onyx, fometimes of mother of pearl. 

Hakevaill on Providence. 

Mo'therhood. n.f. [from mother .] The office or chara&er 
of a mother. 

Thou {halt fee the blefled mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 

Than for her intered of motherhood. Donne. 

Mo'therless. adj. [from mother.] Deditute of a mother; 
orphan of a mother. 

I might {hew you my children, whom the rigour of your 
judice would make complete orphans, being already mother- 
lf s . Waller's Speech to the Houfe of Commons. 

My concern for the three poor motherlefs children obliges 
me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot s Hijl. of j. u 

Mo'therly. adj. [from mother and like.] Belonging to a mo 
ther ; fuitable to a mother. , 

They can owe no lefs than child-like obedience to hei a 
hath more than motherly power, H° 0 jj er J ’Jj 

They termed her the great mother, for her mothery c 
in cherifliing her brethren whild young. f el p 

Within her bread though calm, her bread though pu , 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais d . 

Some troubled thoughts. Milton s P ar - e £‘ / 

When I fee the motherly airs of my little daug ters 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter m L e 0 £ 
their hufbands and children will be happy in the po 
fuch wives and mothers. Addifon's Sped}. N - 5 ^ 

Though {he was a truly good woman, and ha 
motherly love for her fon John, yet there wanted no. tWe 
endeavoured to create a mifunderftandmg between them. * 

Mo'TH£Rl<V. 
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Mo'therly. adv. [from mother.] In manner of, mother. 

Th’ air doth not motherly fit on the earth, 

To hatch her feafons, and give all things birth Donne. 

Mother of thyme. n.J. [ferpyllum, Latin.] It hath trailing 
branches, which are not fo woody and hard as thofe of thyme, 
but in every other refped is the fame. Miller. 

Mo'therwort. n.f. [cardiaca, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower of the motherwort confids of one leaf, and is 
of the lip kind, whofe upper lip is imbricated and much lon¬ 
ger than the under one, which is cut into three parts ; from 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hin¬ 
der part of the flower, attended by four embrios which be¬ 
come angular feeds, occupying the flower-cup. Miller. 

Mo'thery. adj. [from mother.] Concreted; full of concre¬ 
tions; dreggy; feculent: ufed of liquors. 

Mothmu'llein. n.f [blattaria, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mothmullcin are placed alternately upon 
the branches; the cup of the flower confids of one leaf, 
which is divided into five fegments ; the flower confids of one 
leaf, which fpreads open, and is divided alfo into five feg¬ 
ments : they are produced in long fpikes, and are fucceeded 
by round veflels, which are divided into cells, and contain 
many fmall feeds in each. Miller. 

Mo th wort. n. f. [moth and wort.] An herb. 

Mo'thy. adj. [from moth.] Full of moths. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, the dirrups of 
no kindred. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

MO'TION. n.f. [motion , French; motio , Latin.] 

1. The act of changing place. 

2. Manner of moving the body ; port; gait. 

Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fledi and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac’d, 

Virtue with colours, fpeech and motion grac’d. Waller. 

3. Change of podure; adlion. 

Encourag’d thus {he brought her younglings nigh. 
Watching the motions of her patron’s eye. Dryden. 

4. Tendency of the mind ; thought. 

Let a good man obey every good motion rifing in his heart, 
knowing that every fuch motion proceeds from God. South. 

5. Propofal made. 

,. He compafied a motion of the prodigal fon, and married a 
tinker’s wife within a mile where my land lies. Shakefp. 

What would you with me ? 

■ ^ our father and my uncle have made motions ; if it be 
my luck, fo ; if not, happy man be his dole. Shakejpeare. 

If our queen and this young prince agree, 

I’ll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 

\ es ’ I a g ree 5 and thank you for your motion. Shakefp. 

6 . Irnpulfe communicated. Jr 

"Vv hether that motion , vitality and operation, were by incu¬ 
bation, or how elfe, the manner is only known to God Ral 
Carnality within raifes all the combudion without: this is 
the great wheel to which the clock owes it motion. Dec. of Pi 

Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

Aid brulhing o’er adds motion to the pool. Dryden 

To Mo'tion. s/.tf. [from the noun.] To propofe. 

Mo'tionless. adj. [from motion.] Wanting motion; being 
without motion. » 

We cannot free the lady that Ats here, 

1,1 r° 7 nT fixt ’ f 1 Milton. 

Ha ! Do I di-eam ! Is this my hop’d fuccefs ? 

1 grow a ftatue ft.tt and motionlefs, Dryden's Aurengzehe. 

Should our globe have had a greater Ihare 
Ut this ftrong force, by which the parts cohere ; 

_1 Dugs had been bound by fuch a pow’rful chain, 

IfftJ tLZf 1 ’ 1 ’ rCmain - B,actmr> - 

I. Caufing motion; having moment. 

bhafl every argument ufed in fuch kind of confe¬ 
rences be made a rule for others dill to conclude the like by 

We afk you whence does motive vigour flow ? BL i 

Mo'™,.;./ S 
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motives there are in lwh 11 j ° U1 ^ an< ^ s > yet thofe 
minds unto them. ’ Wh ‘ Ch d ‘ aW “ oft cff ^Lly our 

Thofe m-et tKat rawnefs left y° u w ife and childfeV’ ^ 
Without leave-taking ? th °' e ^ 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
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What can be a dronger motive to a Arm trud on ouj 
M aker, than the giving us his fon to fuffer for us. Addifon. 

The motive for continuing in the fame ffate is only the pre- 
fent fatisfa<Slion in it; the motive to change is always fome 
uneafinefs. Locke 

2. Mover. 

Heaven brought me up to be my daughter’s dower; 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 

And helper to a hufband. Shakefp. All's well that ends well . 
Her v/anton fpirits look out 

At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakefpcare. 

Mo'tley. adj. [fuppofed to be corrupted from medley , perhaps 
from mothlike coloured, fpotted or variegated like a garden 
moth.] Mingled of various colours. 

The motley fool thus moral’d on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools {hould be fo deep contemplative. Shakejjt 
They that come to fee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakejpeare's Flenry VII 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 

Ami doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair. Dryden 

Enquire from whence this motley ftyle 
Did firft our Roman purity defile. Dryden s Pcrfu 

Traulus, of amphibious breed. 

Motley fruit of mungril feed ; 

By the dam from lordlings fprung, 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. Swif 

Mo'tor. n. f. [moteur , Fr. from moveo , Latin.] A mover. 
Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature do readily re 
ceive the impreffions of their motor , and, if not fettered b 
their gravity, conform themfelves to fituations, wherein the 
beft unite unto their animator. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i 
Mo Tory. a Jj. [motorius, Latin.] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without great dii 
Acuity, yield to the plucks and attradions of the motory mu! 

T\/r C l eS ’ r- T Ray on Crcati01 

Mo tto. n.f. [motto, Italian.] A fentence added to a device 
or prefixed to any thing written. 

it may be faid to be the jyiotto of human nature, rather t 
Mb dun to die. L'E/lrange's Fable. 

We ought to be meek-fpmted, till we are afiured of th 
honefty of our anceffors ; for covetoufnefs and circumventio 
make no good motto for a coat. Collier 

It was the motto of a bidiop eminent for his piety and a 0 01 
works in king Charles the fecond’s reign, Infervi Deo & U 

T0M0 tri G ° d r and be f earfub Addifon's Freeholder 

1 o Move. v. a. [moveo, Latin.] 

lm T q ° put ° u fr° f one pIace int0 an °ther; to put in motion. 
£>inai itleJr was moved at the prefence of God. Pfal. lxviii 
At this my heart trembleth, and is moved oxxt of his place 

2. To give an irnpulfe to. xxvii. 1 

• The P^text of piety is but like the hand of a clock fe 
indeed more confpicuoufly, hut diredled wholly by the fe ere 
movtngs of carnality within. TJ/ - n 

3 . To propofe; to recommend. Dteay °f Pte * 

If the fird confultation be not fufficient the 
ajeview, and r e quire th e underffanding^ 

They are to be blamed alik^So^td^ ^ 
war upon part.cular refpedts. H aywm fEdJki 

interpreter! ‘ mCOnvenience Amoving their fuits by 
To Indamora you my (bit muft move. Jjf 

ties^fcmeaai^n'VrTome 0 ' di T amg ^ ° perative S 

moved towards whit is judged 6 Vth^bme'Utaainrble. 11 ' 

4 - To perfuade; to prevail on the mind. L ° cke ' 

A thoufand knees, 

Unnn th ,°v! rand yCarS to § ether > n^ed, fading, 

Lpon a barren mountain, and dill Winter 

' IS* P u er Petual, could not move the gods 

Grittus offered W tbe TranTV • TV!nt "'* 

firous of revenge were not LTwitbpl? ’ ^ m '^ S 

opinion of eafe with the fond and af?’ Wlth the CoVetous » 
with the unkind parents have ’J ^ nc . e of ^motene^ 
to engage their children’in adventures onr th ° Ut V cretion > 
return they have received but fmall L/ learnin g> b .v whofe 
Could any power of fenfe the R entmem * Wotton. 
To burn his own right hand > ^ n 

preheidlon 1 and”expefiation t0 0 /°p »uft be fCJ 

which he is about to do ° f ° me from the thing 

A nT hen .i he faw her reafon s idly fpent • <rawB ” 

Dryden's /E n . 
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But when no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dry den's JEn 
What can thy mind to this long journey move 
r Or need’ll thou abfence to renew thy love ? ’ Dryden 

4. To affebl; to touch pathetically ; to ftir paffion. 

If he fee aught in you that makes him like. 

That any thing he fees, which moves his liklno- 
1 can with eafe tranflate it to my will. Shaktfp. K. John . 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes beino-out, 

1 o let him live; where he arrives he moves ° 

A1 cu Ca [? a ^! nft US * . Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Should a lhipwreck’d failor ling his woe, 

Wou’d’ft thou be mov'd to pity, or beftow 

^ nalms? r Dryden's Perfius. 

Images are very fpanngly to be introduced ; their proper 
place is in poems and orations, and their ufe is to move pity 
or terror, companion and refentment. Felton on the Cla [Ticks 
O let thy filter, daughter, handmaid, move 
Or all thofe tender names. 

5. 1 o make angry. 1 

b rom thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diftemper’d weapons to the ground, 

And hear the fentence of your moved prince. Shakefteare. 
/They have vioucd me to je&loufy. ID cut* xxxii* 21 

6. To put into commotion. 

When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city was 
moved about them. ]g ut } } j Jq 

7. To conduct regularly in motion. 

They, as they move 

Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all cheering lamp. 
Turn fwift their various motions. Milton. 

To Move . v. n. 

1. To go from one place to another. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anort, methouo-ht. 

The wood began to move. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay a moving groVe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

In him we live, move, and have our being. Aclsxvn. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth Ihall be meat for you. Gen . 

On the green bank I fat and liften’d long, 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wifh’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

The fenfes reprefent the earth as immoveable; for though 
it do move in itfelf, it refts to us who are carriedwith it. Gian . 

This faying, that God is the place of lpirits, being lite¬ 
ral, makes us conceive that fpirits move up and down, and 
have their diftances and intervals in God, as bodies have in 
fpace. ' Locke. 

When we are come to the utmoft extremity of body, 
what is there that can put a flop, and fatisfy the mind, that 
it is at the end of fpace, when it is fatisfied that body itfelf 
can move into it ? Locke . 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle in lefs time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move, but feems to be a perfedt entire 
circle of that matter. Locke. 

The goddefs moves 

To viflt Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. To walk; to bear the body. 

See great Marcell us ! how inur’d in toils 
He 7noves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils. 

Dryden's JEn. 

3. To go forward. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. Dryden's IFn. 

4. To change the poflure of the body in ceremony. 

When Hainan faw Mordecai that he flood not up, nor 
moved for him, he was full of indignation. Ejlh. v. 9. 

Mo'veable. adj. [from move.] ■ 

1. Capable of being moved ; not fixed 5 portable; fuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 

In the vaft wildernefs, when the people of God had no 
fettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com¬ 
manded of God to make. Hooker , b. v. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he was in 
7noveable and unbound, the reft remained ftill faft. Bacon. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, which is fubtile, and is confequently moveable more 
cafily. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iv. 

Any who fees theTeverone muft conclude it to be one of 
the moft moveable rivers in the world, that is fo often fhifted 
out of one channel into another. Addijon on Italy. 

2 . Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 
moveable feftivals of the Chriftian church are regulated. Holder. 
Mo'veables. n.f. [ meubles , Fr.J Goods; furniture; diftin- 
guifhed from real or immoveable poffeftions : as, lands or 
houfe. 

We feize 


The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables , 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ftand polfe s’d. 


Shakefp. 
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Let him that moved you hither, 

Remove you hence, I knew you at the firft 
x ou were a moveable. 

—Why, what’s a moveable? 

A join u ftool. Shakefp. Taming of the Sh,- 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye 7 **• 

, heats down the price, and threatens dill to buv n j 

°o V bemovS SS - ”' f tfrom? “0 Mobility 7 : poIi g* 

MoVeably usfo. [from moveable.] So as it may be moved 

joined together by as many intermediate ikinsf 
Mo VEEESS - ad J- Unmov’d ; not to be put out of the ptc?‘ 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain movelfsF,. 
any expansion or contraflion of their fubftance. Z , 

r\ if ?j rccian P^anx, movelefs as a tow’r, 7 

On all lides batter’d, yet refills his power. JW, 
Movement, n.f. [mouvement, French 1 °?‘t Iliad. 

1. Manner of moving. J 

. , W . hat farthe [ r< : lieves deferiptions of battles, is the art of 
introducing pathet.ck circumftances about the heroes which 
raife a different movement in the mind, companion and pty 

Under workmen are expert enough ^t 
wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the 
feveral parts, or regulate the movement. o 

2. Motion. 

Mo'vent. adj. [movens, Latin.] Moving. 

If it be in fome part movent, and inlbme part quiefeent 
it muft needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Greiv'sCof. 
M ° *•/ livens, Lat.] That which moves another/* 

I hat there is a motion which makes the viciffitudes of day 
and night, fenfe may allure us ; but whether the fun or earth 
be the common movent, cannot be determined ’but bv a 
further appeal Glanville's L. 

Mo ver. n.f. [from move.] * 

1. The perfon or thing that gives motion. 

O thou eternal mover of the heav’ns 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakefpeare. 
i he Itrength of a fpring were better aflifted by the labour 
ot iome intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are fuppofed 
to be turned Wilkins’s Math. Maguk. 

2. Something that moves, or ftands not ftill. 

You as the foul, as the firft mover, you 
Vigour and life on ev’ry part beftow. Waller. 

So orbs from the firft mover motion take. 

Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden. 

3. A propofer. 

See here thele movers , that do prize their honours 
At a crack d drachm ; culhions, leaden fpoons. 

Ere yet the light be done, pack up. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

If any queftion be moved concerning the do&rine of the 
church of England exprefled in the thirty-nine articles, give 
not the leaft ear to the movers thereof. Bacon. 

Moving, participial adj. [from move.] Pathetick; touching; 
adapted to affedl the paflions. 

Great Jupiter, 

The moving pray’r of riEacus did grant. 

And into men and women turn’d the ant. Blackmore. 
Mo'vingly. adj. [from moving.] Pathetically; in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to feize the paflions. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the Pfalms do both more briefly and more movingly 
exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith they are 
written. Hooker, b. v. 

I would have had them writ more movingly. Shakefp. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeft foul, 

Speak all fo ?novingly in his behalf, 

I dare not truft myfelf to hear him talk. Addifon's Cato . 

Mought. for tnigbt. Obfolete. 

Mould, n.f. [moegel, Swedilh.] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or outfide of things kept, 
motionlefs and damp; now difeovered by microfcopes to be 
perfedt plants. 

All jnoulds are inceptions of putrefadlion, as the moulds of 
pies and flelh, which moulds turn into worms. Bacon. 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but may 
be better forted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 

Another fpecial affinity is between plants and mould, orpu- 
trefadlion ; for all putrefadfion, if it dilfolve not in arefadlion, 
will, in the end, iflue into plants. Bacon's Nat. Hif- 

The malt made in Summer is apt to contra St mould. Mort. 

A hermit, who has been Ihut up in his cell in a college, 
has contracted a fort of mould and ruft upon his foul, and all 
his airs have aukwardnefs in thorn. Watts. 

2. [Molo, Saxon.] Earth; foil; ground in which anything 
grows. 

Thofe moulds that are of a bright chefnut or hazelly colour 
are accounted the beft; next to that, the dark grey and rullet 
moulds are accounted beft; the light and dark afh-colour are 
reckoned the worft, fuch as are ufually found on common or 

' heathy 
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heathy around : the clear tawny is by no means to be ap¬ 
proved, ^but that of a yellowifh colour is -reckoned the worft 
of all l this is commonly found in wild and wafte parts of 
the country, and for the moft part produces nothing but gofs, 
furz, and fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up 
by the fpade, will emit a good find!; that being always the 
beft that is neither too unctuous or too lean* but fuch as 
eafilv dilfolve; of a juft conliftence between fand and 
y Miller. 


will caf 

^ Though worms devour me, though I turn to ?ncidd. 

Yet in my flelh I fhall his face behold. Sandys's Paraph. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the furface of 
the ground, we call mould. Woodward. 

3. Matter of which any thing is made. 

When the world began, 

One common mafs compos’d the mould of man. Dryden. 

Nature form’d me of her fofteft mould. 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflions, 

And funk me even below my weak fex. Addifon's Cato. 

4. [ Molde, S.panilh ; moule, French.] The matrix in which 
any thing is call:; in which any thing receives its form. 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 
it may be eafily perceived they had all one original mould. 

Hooker, b. v. 

A dangerous prefident were left for the calling of prayers 
into certain poetical moulds. Hooker, b. v. 

French churches all call according unto that mould which 
Calvin had made. Hooker. 

My wife comes foremoft; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our ftrange garments cleave not to their mould. 

But with the end of ufe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according as 
you make the moulds. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 502. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools: then what might elfe be wrought 
Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more 
pure and perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner’s 
fire, to purge out the drofs and coarfe parts, and then call 
the mafs again into a new and better mould. Burnet. 

Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Call in the fame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 

Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known. 

Are call the feveral kinds of precious ftone. Blackmore. 

4. Call; form. 

No mates for you, 

Unlcfs you were of gentler, milder mould. Shakefpeare. 
William earl of Pembroke was a man of another mould 
and making, and of another fame, being the moft univerfally 
beloved of any man of that age; and, having a great office 
m the court, he made the court itfelf better efteemed and 
more reverenced in the country. Clarendon . 

Learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mould. 

Or fubftance, how endu’d, and what their pow’r, 

And where their weaknefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

bo muft the writer, whofe productions Ihould 
1 ake with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 

rrom their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of ffiips, which by their mould bring new fupplies. Drvd 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old. 

Married a lafs of London mould. Prior 

5 ; J-he future or contexture of the fkull. Ain? 

T ° "”” a —« 

A ln waves > in wars Ihe wants to dwell 

And will be found with peril and with pain; 

Me can the man that moulds in idle cell 

Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy £>ueen h \\ 
an/hT,/ 6 fome k° ufes wherein fweet mea/s will relent’ 

Tn lU baked mCatS wl] ' mould i more than in others. Bacon 

T ™r D ' * T ° -ld 5 - corrupt 

Very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread the foldiers thru a 
Hr* ra ^' n £ a S a * n ft Ferdinand, who made nfbXr 
To M 0ULD . [from the K™' 1 " 1 W of the Turks. 

I- to form; tofhape; to model. 

Of what coarfe metal ye are moulded. Shakefp. HennVIII 

■vfe ‘ he ca P l°J wor(hi P did befpeak ; 7 

this was jnoulded on a poringer, 

A ve vet difh ; fie, fie, ’tin lewd. c, , , 

llkins uf 1 l is e erfon ’ fife 

nically to his ^dea fter ' P,eCe> P ! , ato ' 

To ,!!i requeft th f > Mak « ! from my elf 
Heforgethand^r mctaIs> 
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By the force of education we may mould the minds and 
manners of youth into what fliape we pleafe, and give them 
the impreffions of fuch habits as Ihall ever afterwards remain. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Then rofe the feed of chaos, and of night, 

Of dull and Venal a new world to mould. 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad, b. iv. 
A fadlion in England, under the name of puritan, moidded 
up their new fchemes of religion with republican principles 
in government. Swift. 

For you alone he Hole 
The fire that forms a manly foul; 

Then, to compleat it ev’ry way, 

He tnoulded it with female clay. Swift's Mifcel. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral Jeflons till they were 
moulded into the form of fome fiction or fable like thofe of 
IE fop. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. 

2. To knead : as, to mould bread. Ainf. 

Mo'uldable. adj. [from mould.] What may be moulded. 

The differences of figurable and not figurable, mouldabie 
and not mouldabie, are plebeian notions. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 
MoYlder. n. f. [from mould.] He who moulds. 

To Mo'ulder. v. n. [from mould.] To be turned to dull; to 
perilh in duft; to be diminiflhed. 

If he had fat ftill, the enemies army would have mouldered 
to nothing, and been expofed to any advantage he would 
ta ^ e * Clarendon, b. viii. 

Whatfoever moulders, or is waffied away, is carried down 
into the lower grounds, and nothing ever brought back again. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thofe formed ftones defpoiled of their Ihells, and expofed 
-upon the furface of the ground, in time decay, wear, and 
moulder away, and are frequently found defaced, and broken 
to pieces. _ Woodward's Nat. Hijl . p. y„ 

To them by fmiling Jove ’twas giv’n* 

Great William’s glories to recall, 

When ftatues moidder, and when arches fall. Prior. 

. i n ding his congregation moulder every Sunday, and hear- 
mg what was the occafion of it, he refolved to give his parifli 
a little Latin in his turn. Addifon's Spell. N°. 221. 

To Mo'ulder. v. a. [from mould.] To turn to duft; to 
crumble. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
thofe rocks when their foundations have been mouldered with 
age, or rent by an earthquake. Addifon on Italy . 

With nodding arches, broken temples fpread. 

The very tombs now vanifh’d like their dead; 

Some felt the filent ftroke of tnould'ring age. 

Some, hoftile fury. p 

M ° Fiflb' E fin; The Hate of being mouldy! 

filefh, filh, and plants, after a mouldinefs, rottennefs or 
corrupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacon's X NI 

Tr n r- "'S' [fr0mW ^ Ornamental cavitiesin wood 

Hollow mouldings are required in the work. Moron 

Mo UEDWARP n. f [molb and peo/ipan, Saxon.] A mok 
a fmall animal that throws up the earth J * 

Above the reach of loathful finful lull. 

Whole bafe effeft through cowardly dillruft 
Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 

Rut like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. Stenfer 

, hlle , th 7 P la y the mouldwarp:, unfavory damps dfft/n ' 

P Wkh X S ann T nCe 0n, ^ for the CaZ' 

With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, nimelv X 
fichat and the mouldwarp. ur h > C / 9 

—Yea. 7 

~’rF‘ s more time thou wert us’d. 

lack ufe.' W^d’ar'^ ‘ hat are 
The marble look ’w h te J a ndfrelh Shakefp. Henry IV; 
winds and fait fea-vamurs ^’ as b, : ln g “P°fed to the 

preferves itfelf from that mouldy colour Xho^ntrfa 

To Moult, v. n. \muyten Dutch lia b- 

feathers ; to lofe feathers’ ’ ^ ° r chan g e the 

Some birds upon moulting turn colour • , , 

after their moulting, growfo be “d “gain byt^’if 8 ’ 
Time fhall moult away his wincrsl ^ & ” Con * 

E er he Ihall difeover 
In the wide whole world again 
Such a conftant lover. 5 

*3S SaSistt' 

To Mounch. IV. a. S I Jl 5 S s - Garth. 

To Maunch. j is iSi Tr^ This word 

tunded aflion of toothiefs gums on'aTard 3 "' 1 thc ° b ‘ 

eatable : it f ee ms to be ^ ^ a . hard cru ft> or any thing 
manger. Macbean.] Option of the French word 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap. 

And mounch,, and mounch,, and mounchT Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mound, 
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Mound, n.f [munbian, Saxon, to defend.] Any tiling raifed 
to fortify or defend : ufually a bank of earth and ftone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ftretch themfelves without the utmoft bound 

Of this great garden, compafs’d with a mound . Fairy 2 {u. 

The fca’s a thief, whofe liquid furge refolv.es 
The mounds into fait tears. Shakejp. Timon of Athens, 

God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound , high rais’d. Milton, 
Such as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as laughed 
at the fword of vengeance which divine juftice brandifhed in 
their faces. South's Sermons. 

Nor cold fhall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryden . 

The ftate of Milan is like a vaft garden forrounded by a 
noble mound- work of rocks and mountains. Addifon. 

To Mound, v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with a mound. 

MOUNT, n.f. [ mont , French; mons, Latin.] 

1. A mountain; a hill. 

Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow. Dryden. 

2. An artificial hill raifed in a garden, or other place. 

He might fee what mounts they had in fhort time call, and 
what a number there was of brave and warlike l'oldiers. 

Knolles's FUJI, of the Turks. 

3. A publick treafure ; a bank. Now obfolete. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to fpend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 

To MOUNT, v. n. [monter 7 French.] 

1. To rife on high. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
neft on high ? Job iii. 27. 

I’ll Arrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap; 

Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I {hould mount with wings of vidtory. Shakefpeare. 

A bafe ignoble mind, 

That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare , 

The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high. 

And meets half-way new fires that Ihow’r from fky. Covuley. 
If the liturgy {hould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealoufy, and as the firft range of that ladder which {hould 
ferve to mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, taking 
every occafton of drawing upward to the fun; not confider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the fingle revolution of a day ; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of neceftity to fall. Dryd. 

2. To tower; to be built up to great elevation. 

Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he {hall perifli. Job xx. 6. 

3. To get on horfeback. 

He 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d, oh ! and jnounted. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

4. [For amount.] To rife in value. 

Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftridf account. 

Make fair dedu&ions, fee to what they mount. Pope. 

To Mount, v. a. 

1. To raife aloft; to lift on high. 

The fire that mounts the liquor till’t runs o’er. 

Seeming to augment, waftes it. Shakefpeare. 

What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 

That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye \ Shakefp. 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any refiftance of air to mount herfelf by. Ral. 

2. To afeend ; to climb. 

Shall we mount again the rural throne, 

And rule the countiy kingdoms, once our own ? Dryden . 

r To place on horfeback. 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Of thefe he chofe the faireft and the beft. 

To mount the Trojan troop. Dryden s /tn. 

Clear reafon, ading in conjunaion with a well-difc.plined, 
but ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldom fail to attain their end: 
fancy without reafon, is like a horfe without a ? rider; and 
reafon without fancy is not well mounted. Grew s LoJ. b. 11. 

a. To embellifti with ornaments. 

c. To Mount guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 
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6. t/mount a cannon. To fet a piece on its wooden frame 
for the more eafy carriage and management in firing it. 

Mo'untain. n.f. [ montaigne , French.] A large hill; a va 
protuberance of the earth. 

I had been drowned ; a death that I abhor ; for the water 
{wells a irjan, and what a thing {hould I have been when I 
had been lwelled ? I {hould have been a mountain of mummy. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

She did corrupt frail nature with fome bribe, 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. Shahffeart. 


From Acmon s hands a rolling-ftone there came * 

. b° b half deferv’d a mountain’s name * yv , 

Mo'untain. adj. [montanus, Latin.] Found on the moun‘ 
tains; pertaining to the mountains ; growing on the mom. 
tains. 

Now for our mountain fport, up to yond hill 
Your legs are young ShVkefpearh Cy mMkt . 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the guffs of heav’n. Shakeft 

Mountaine'er, n. f. [from mountain.] 

1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaineers may efcape, enough to continue human 
race; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountaineers always are. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Amiterman troops, of mighty fame, 

And mountaineers , that from Severus came. Dryden's Mn 

2. A favage; a free hooter; a ruftick. 

Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

No favage, fierce banditti, or mountaineer , 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton 

Mo'untainet. n.f. [from mountain.] A hillock; a fmali 
mount. Elegant, but not in ufe. 

Her breafts fweetly rofe up like two fair mountainets in the 
pleafant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mountainous, adj. [from mountain.] 

1. Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afeent of the land from the fea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
to the top, are to be computed, when you meafure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in refpedl of the 
fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 

What cuftom wills in all things, {hou’d we do’t, 
Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. Shakefpean, 

On earth, in air, amidft the feas and {kies, 

Mountainous heaps of wonders rife; 

Whofe tow’nng ftrength will ne’er fubmit 
To reafon's batteries, or the mines of wit. Prior, 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In deftruclions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant 
which hap to be referved are ignorant and mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time paft. Bacon's Ejj'ays. 

Mo'untainousness. n.f. [from mountainous.] State of being 
full of mountains. 

Armenia is fo called from the mountainoufnefs of it. 

Brerewood on Learning. 

Mo'untain-parsley. n.f [ oreofolinum , Lat.J A plant. 

The mountain-par fey hath a rofe-ffiaped umbellated flower, 
confifting of feveral leaves, placed in a circular order, refting 
on the empalement, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two feeds, which are oval, plain, large, ftreaked and 
bordered, and fometimes caft off their cover; the leaves are 
like parfley. Miller. 

Mo'untain-ROSE. n.f. [chamarhododendron , Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-roje hath a tubulous flower, confifting of one 
leaf, fhaped fomewhat like a funnel; from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very fmali feeds. Miller. 

Mo'untanT. adj. [ montans , Lat.] Rifing on high. 

Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountunt ; you’re not oathable, 

Although, I know, you’ll fwear. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

Mountebank. n.J. [montare in banco , Italian.] 

1. A dodtor that mounts a bench in the market, and boalts his 
infallible remedies and cures. 

I bought an undtion of a mountebank 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare, 

Can fave the thing from death. Shakefp . Bam e . 

She, like a mountebank , did wound 
And ftab herfelf with doubts profound, 

Only to fhew with how fmali pain . 

The fores of faith are cur’d again. Hudibras , />• 

But AEfchylus, fays Horace in fome page, _ , 

Was the firft mountebank that trod the ftag e « ' 

It looks fo like a mountebank to boaft of infalh e LU ' 

Baker's RefleX ions on Learning. 

2. Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks , Qujtfteare. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. r, v } m *e. 

There are mountebanks , and fmatterers in fta e * •.* Un( ie r - 
ta Nothing fo impofiible in of 

To Mo'untebank. v. a. [from the noun.] to cheat ) 

boafts or pretences. . 

I’ll mountebank their loves, rMolan*. 

Cog their hearts from them. Shahfpeau C 

Mo'untenance. n.f. Amount of a thing. 

5 


I 


Spenjer. 

Mo'UNTER* 


MOU 

McJ'untER. n.f. [from mount.] One that mounts; 

Though they to the earth were thrown, 

Yet quickly they regain’d their own. 

Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; . 

They were two gallant mounters. Dr by ton s Nymphid. 

Few bankers will to heav’n be mounters. Swift. 

Mo'unty. n.f. [montee , French.] The rife of a hawk. 

The fport which Bafilius would {hew to Zemane, was the 
mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings 
with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not fit 
to fly through, now diminiftied the fight of himfelf. Sidney . 
To Mourn, v. n. [mu/man, Saxon.] 

1. To grieve ; to be forrowful. 

Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and td weep. Genef. 
I mourn in my complaint. Bfal. Iv. 2. 

This day is holy ; mourn not, nor weep. Neb; viii. 9. 
The people {hall mourn over it; Flof x. 5. 

My vineyard being defolate; mourneth unto me. Jer. xii; 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. Job ii» * 

They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and mourn at the 
abfence thereof. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N°. 493. 

2. To wear the habit of forrow. 

We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood ? Shak. 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps they mourn a year ; 

They bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the puppet-fliow. Pope: 

3. To preferve appearance of grief. 

The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I flay Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 41. 

Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap¬ 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Publifh it that {he is dead ; 

Maintain a mourning oftentation. 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefp. Much about nothing. 

To Mourn, v. a. 

1. To grieve for; to lament. 

The mule that mourns him now his happy triumph fung. 

Dryden. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 

As if he mourn'd his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon's Cato . 

2. To utter in a forrowful manner. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton . 

Mourne. n.f [ morne , French.] The round end of a ftaff; 
the part of a lance to which the fteel part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ftrong to give a lancely 
blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the 
mourne , that they prettily reprefented flieep hooks. Sidney. 
Mo'urner. n. f [from mourn.] 

1. One that mourns ; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen muft die at Pomfret. 

—Indeed I am no mourner for that news, 

Becaufe they have been ftill my adverfaries. Shakefpeare. 

To cure thy woe, {he {hews thy fame; 

Left the great mourner {hould forget 

That all the race whence Orange came. 

Made virtue triumph over fate. Prior. 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters buried one, and mourners 
were provided to attend the funeral. L'Ejtrange's Fables. 
He lives to be chief mourner for his fon ; 

Before his face his wife and brother burns.’ Dryden 

3- Something ufed at funerals. 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden 
Mo urnful, adj. [ mourn and full.] ' 

1. Having the appearance of forrow. 

No funeial rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 

Npr mournful bell {hall ring her burial. Shakefpeare. 

I he winds within the quiv’ring branches play’d, * 

And dancing trees a mournful rnulick made. Drsden 

2. Oauhng iorrow. ^ 

Upon his tomb 

Shall be engrav’d the fack of Orleans * 

3. soL h ^ri^rr . ofhis ^ 

The mournful fair. 

Oft as the rolling years return. 

With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair. 

Shall vifit her diftinguifh’d urn. „ . 

4 - Betokening forrow ; expreflive of grief. 

No tnourful bell {hall ring her burial. Shakefbeare 

On your family’s old monument ^ 

Shahfpeare - 

Show of grief; appearance of forrow.- 


O U 

Mo'uRning, n.f. [from mourn.] 

1. Lamentation ; forrow. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thole days : the be¬ 
ginning of forrows and great mournings. 2 Efdr. xvi. 18 

2. The drefs of forrow. 

They through the mafter-ftreet the corps convey’d, 

The houfes to their tops with black were fpread, 

And ev’n the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden., 
MoTrningly. adv. [from mourning.] With the appearance 
of forrowing. 

The king fpoke of him admiringly and rfiournirfgly. Shay. 
Mouse, plural™/^, n.f [muy, Saxon; mus 7 Latin.] The 
fmalleft of all beafts; a little animal haunting houfes and 
corn fields, deftroyed by cats. 

The eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs; 

Playing the moufe in abfence of the cat. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe fhall be unclean; the wealle, the moufe , and the 
tortoife. Lev. xi. 29. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 

And with heroick verfe luxurioully were fed. Dryden. 
This ftrudhire of hair I have obferved in the hair of cats, 
rats, and mice. Dcrham's Phyflco-Theol . 

To Mouse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To catch mice. 

An eagle tow’ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a moufing owl hawk’d and kill’d. Shakefpeare . 

2. I fuppofe it means, in the following pallage; fly ; infidious j 
or predatory, rapacious ; interefted; 

A whole affembly of moufing faints, under the mafk of zeal 
. and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'EJlrailge . 
Mo'use-ear. n. f. [ myofotis , Lat.] 

The moufe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weed ; 
but the flower is larger, and the fruit Ihaped like an ox’s 
horn, gaping at the top, and full of fmali round feeds. Miller. 
Mo'usehunt. n.f. [moufe and hunt.] Moufer; one that hunts 
mice. 

You have been a moufe-hunt in your time. 

But I will watch you. Shakefp. Romto ‘and Juliet. 

Mouse-hole. n.f. [moufe and hole.] Small hole; hole at 
which a moufe only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a ihoufe hole 1 the laft man ever 
fpeaks the beft reafon. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

He can creep in at a moufe-hole , but he foon grows too bio- 
ever to get out again. Stillingflcet. 

Mo user, n.f [from ?noufe.] One that catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a moufer ftill. L'EJlrange. 

When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, 
in pity to the. cat, if {he be a good moufer . Swift. 

Mo'usetai L.n.f An herb. 

Mo'use-trap. n.f [moufe and trap.] A fnare or gin in which 
mice are taken. 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reafon to con¬ 
clude, in their principle are not Amply mechanical, although 
a mouJe-trap 7 or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 

Madam, 

lUOITTH Her Tc ha " d c hC m ‘ u fi-‘ ra P Prior. 

MOUTH, n. f. [mu?, Saxon.] 

1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food 
is received. 

The dove came in ; and lo, in her mouth was . an olive leaf. 

-pu , ^ Gen. viii. 11. 

1 here can be no reafon given, why a vifage fomewhat 

longer, or a wider mouth, could not have conhfted with a 

2. The opening; that, at which anything enters ; the entrance^ 

the part of a velTel by which it is filled and emptied ’ 

to fi"ht. 2me lay at the m0Uth °£ the haven, daring them 
of 5 ,, Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks 

Set a candle lighted m the bottom of a bafon of water 

the water rife ° f E ^ ° V£r D the Candle > a » d h wi]1 
the water rife. IWi Nat. Hijl. NT 88o 

nr jy e f mo . ut ^ * s low and narrow ; but, after having entered 
pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelf in an oval figure? 5 Addi'cn 

3 - The inftrument of fpeaking. ^luthnot «, Coim. 

Riotous madnefs, 

w°K' e ul nt ^ gI l d wlth thefe ««^-made vows 
Wh|ch break themfelves in fwearing ’ ei... r. 

Enher our h.ttory fhall with full mouth ' e JP ear *- 

° Ur ; or elfe grave, 

ssaesfa fsr. sHr* -*• 

w. will a:: ,k, ££ JZflST V ' 

Jrsst&ss atesr r 

In the innocent age ofthewoM , afleep ' L grange, 
mouth that the fon w § as about to m T£L b ° dy ’ & 

16 X Y ' CEfircmfc. 

Having 
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MOW 


Having frequently iti our months the name eternity, we 
think we have a pofitive idea of it. Locke. 

There is a certain fentcnce got into every man’s mouth, that 
God accepts the will for the deed. South's Sermons. 

4. Afpeaker; a rhetorician; the principal orator. Inburlefque 
language. 

. Eve T coffee-houfe has feme particular ftatefman belong- 
1112; to it, who is the mouth of the ftreet -where he lives. Add. 

5. Cry; voice. 

Coward dogs 

Mofl fpend their mouths , when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

The boar 

Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide. 

All fpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 

You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 

With all the mouths of Rome to fecond fhee. Addifom 

6. Diftortion of the mouth; wry face, in this fenfe, is faid to 
make mouths. 

Perfevere, counterfeit fad looks. 

Make mouth upon me when I turn my back. Shakefpeare. 
Againft whom make ye a wide mouth , and draw out the 
ton g ue ? Ifa. lvii. 4. 

Why they {hould keep running affes at Colefhill, or how 
making mouths turns to account in Warwickfhire more than 
any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. Addifon. 

7. Down in the Mouth. Deje&ed; clouded in the counte¬ 
nance. 

But, upon bringing the net aftiore, it proved to be only 
one great ftone, and a few little fifties : upon this difappoint- 
ment they were down in the mouth. L'Efrange. 

To Mouth, v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak big ; to fpeak 
in a ftrong and loud voice; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth 

I’ll rant as well as thou. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

When Progne’s or Thyeftes’ feaft they write. 

And for the mouthing adlor veFfe indite; 

Thou neither like a bellows fwell’ft thy face, 

' Nor canft thou ftrain thy throat. Dryden's Pcrfius. 

I’ll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 

And mouth at Caefar till I (hake the fenate. Addifon. 

To Mouth, v. a. 

1. To utter with a voice affe&edly big; to roll in the mouth 
with tumult. 

Speak the fpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the town-erier 
had fpoke my lines. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Twitch’d by the fleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Till with white froth his gown is flaver’d o’er. Dryden. 

2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the mouth. 

Corne carried let fuch as be poore go and glean, 

And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tuffer's Hufb. 

Death lines his dead chaps with fteel, 

The fwords of foldiers are his teeth, his phangs; 

And now he feafts mouthing the flefti of men. Shakefp. 

3. To feize in the mouth. 

He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw ; 
firft mouth'd to be laft fwallow’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Lucilius never fear’d the times ; 

Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought. 

He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 

4. To form by the mouth. 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a 
thick membrane obfcuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear afunder; the beholder at firft fight imputes the 
enfuing form to the mouthing of the dam. Br. Vulgar Err, 

Mo'uthed. adj. [from mouth .] 

1. Furnifhed with a mouth. 

One tragick fentence if I dare deride. 

Which Betterton’s grave action dignify’d, 

Or well mouth'd Booth with emphafis proclaims. Pope. 

2. In compofition, foul mouthed or contumelous ; mealy mouthed 
or bafhful; and a hard mouthed horfe, or a horfe not obedient 
to the bit. 

Mo'uth-friend. n. f. [mouth and friend.] One who profefles 
friendfhip without intending it. 

May you a better feaft never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends: fmokc and lukewarm water. 
Is your perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Mo'uthful. n.f [mouth and full.'] 

1. What the mouth contains at once. 

2. Any proverbially fmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mouthful of frefh grafs, charged her 
kid not to open the door till (he came back. L'Ejlrange. 

You to your own Aquinum {hall repair. 

To take a mouthful of fweet country air. Dryden's Juv. 

Mo'uth-honour. n.f [mouth and honour.] Civility outwardly 
exprefled without fincerity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I muft not look to have ; but in their ftead, 

Carles not loud but deep, mouth-honour , breath. Shakefp, 

Mo'uthi-f.ss, adj. [from mouth.] Without a mouth. 


vu. 


M U C 

Mow. n.f. [mope, Saxon, aheap,] A loft or chamber, 1, 
hay or corn is laid up : hay in mow, is hay laid^a ^ 
houfe; hay in rick, is hay heaped together in a field ‘ " * 
Learne (kilfullie how 

tach grain for to laie by itfelf an a mow. Tuffr's H,A 
Where er I gad, I Blouzelind fhall view, M 
woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paflion knew 

T» m“" S When m0lft 8 ive in the ■ Mortimr's ft,/' 
T® Mow. v. a. prefer, mowed, part. mown, [nvapan, Saxon' 
M>w the noun is pronounced as now ; mow verb as ms 1 ' 

!• 10 cut with a feythe. 

Of all the feed that in my youth wrfs foWne, 

Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mown. Stenfir 
Thfc care yo ii have P J ' 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot 
Is worthy praife. Shakefp. Henry Vi. p, ft 

Forth he goes, 

Like to a harveft man, that’s talk’d to mow 
Or all, or loffi his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanm 

It was the latter growth after the kihg’s mowings. Amos 
Whatever 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d. Milton 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. Evelyn 
2 . To cut down with fpeed and violence. ; ’ 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his paEage 
P 0 ^ C L* Shakefpeare's Coriolanm. 

What valiant foemcn, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow'd down. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thou and I, marching before oiir troops, 

May tafte fate to ’em ; mow ’em out a paliao-e. 

Begin the noble harveft of the field. Dryderfs All for Love. 

Stands o’er the proftrate wretch, and as he lay. 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray. 

Mows off his head. Dryden's Em 

To Mow. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a mow. 

To Mow. v. n. To gather the harveft. 

Gold, though the heavieft metal, hither fwims: 

Ours is the harveft where the Indians mow. 

We plough the deep, and reap what others fow. Waller. 
Mow. n.f [probably corrupted horn mouth', moue , French.] 
Wry mouth ; diftorted face. This word is now out of ufe, 
but retained in Scotland. 

The very abjeCb came together againft me unawares, 
making mows at me. Pfal. xxxv. 15. Common Prpytr. 

Apes and monkeys, 

’Twixt two fuch file’s, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

Thofe that would make mowes at him while my father lived, 
give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little. Shakefp. 
To Mow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make mouths; to di- 
ftort the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up fome new mowing with 
the mouth, fome wrenching with the fhoulder, fome frefh, 
new oath, that is not ftale, but will run round in the mouth. 

Afcham's Schoolmfer. 
Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowing. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

For every trifle are they fet upon me; 

Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, 

And after bite me. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

To Mo'wburn. v. n. [mow and burn.] To ferment and heat 
in the mow for want of being dry. 

Houfe it not green, left it mow bum. Mortimer's Hufi. 

Mo'wer. n.f [from mow.] One who cuts with a feythe. 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown. TuJ]er> 
The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 

Fall down before him like the mower’s lwath. Shakefp . 

All elfe cut off. 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiftles. Benj. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

Mowers and reapers, who fpend the moft part of the hot 
Summer days expofed to the fun, have the fkin of their han s 
of a darker colour than before. ^ e ‘ 

Mq'xa. n.f. An Indian mofs, ufed in the cure of the g°u 
by burning it on the part aggrieved. 

Mo'yle. n.f. A mule; an animal generated between 
horfe and the afs. - n( j 

Ordinary hufbandmen {hould quit breeding of hones, 
betake themfelves to moyles ; a beaft which will fare ar )» 
live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great burt e , 
and hath alfo a pace fwift and eafy enough. 

’Twould tempt a moyle to fury. ./lit e in 

Much. adj. [; mycker , Swedifh; mucho , Spanifh.J ar » 
quantity ; long in time ; many in number. 

Let us know 

If ’twill tie up thy difeontented fword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, rUhtira- 

That elfe muft perifh here. Shakefp. Anton? a ” d C ^ lie 
Thou {halt carry much feed out, and fhalt fgthe ^ 


to 


in; for the locuft {hall confume it. w 

I am well ferved, to take fo niuch pains for one * /Me . 
make away with himfelf. J you 


M U C 


You were preffed for the 
much ado. J 

Much. adv. 

1 ‘ ^Ifaafrthou^rt mJh mightier than we. Gen. xxvi. 16. 
Excellent fpeech becometh not a fool, much Ids do lying 
^ r Prov. xvn. 17. 

^Wediave had fathers of our flefti which corrected us, and 
we cave them reverence; {hall we not much rather be in fub- 
ieaion unto the Father of fpirits, and live. Heb. xn. 9. 

^ If they efcaped not who refufed him that fpoke on earth, 
much more {hall not we efcape, if we turn away from him 
that fpeaketh from heaven. Heb - xu * 2 5 - 

Somewhat aw’d, I fhook with holy fear, 

Yet not fo much but that I noted well 
Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. 

2. To a certain degree. 

He charged them that they {hould tell no 
more he charged them, fo much the more a 
publiftied it. 

3. To a great degree. 

* So fpake, fo wifti’d much humbled Eve, but fate 
Subfcrib’d not. 

To thee thy much- afflicted mother flies 
And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. 

Your much- lov’d fleet {hall foon 

Befiege the petty monarchs of the land. j . 

If his rules of reafon be not better than his rules for health, 
he is not like to be much followed. Baker's Ref. on Learning. 

Oh much experienc’d man ! Pope's Odyffey. 

Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope's Odyffey. 

3. Often, or long. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone, 

Think much , fpeak little, and in fpenking,. figh. Dryden. 

Homer (hall laft, like Alexander, long. 

As much recorded, and as often fung. Granville» 


Dryden. 

man : but the 
great deal they 
Mark vii. 36. 


Milt. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


4. Nearly. 

All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, fub- 
je£t to changes and revolutions. Temple. 

Much, n.f 

1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in quan¬ 
tity. 

They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and faid. Ye 
take too much upon you. Num. xvi. 3. 

Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 

Nor murm’ring take the little I receive. Dryden's Iliad. 

They have much of the poetry of Mecaenas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden's Pref. to Allfor Love. 

The fate of love is fuch, 

That ft ill it fees too little or too much. Dryden. 

Much fuff’ring heroes next their honours claim ; 

Thofe of'lefs iioify and lefs guilty fame, 

Fair virtue’s filent train. Pope's Temple of Fame. 

2. More than enough ; a heavy fervice or burthen. 

Thou think’ft it much to tread the ooze 
Of the fait deep. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
This gracious a£t the ladies all approve. 

Who thought it much a man {hould die for love. 

And with their miftrefs join’d in clofe debate. Dryden. 

3. Any affignable quantity or degree. 

The waters covered the chariots and horfemen ; there re¬ 
mained not fo much as one. E.xod. xiv. 28. 

We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou {halt 
nee ^* 2 Chron . ii. 16. 

The matter of the univerfe was created before the flood; 
and if any more was created, then there muft be as much an¬ 
nihilated to make room for it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Who is there of whom we can with any rational affurance, 
or perhaps fo much as likelihood, affirm, here is a man whofe 
nature is renewed, whofe heart is changed. South's Sermons . 

4. An uncommon thing ; fomething ftrange. 

It was much that one that was fo great a lover of peace 
{hould be happy in war. Bacon's Henry V11. 

It is much , if men were from eternity, that they {hould not 
find out the way of writing all that long duration which had 
paft before that time. Tilbtfon'i Sermons. 

’S-TomakeMvcHcf. To treat with regard; to fondle • to 

pamper. * 

Though he knew his difeourfe was to entertain him from 
a more ftreight parley, yet he durft not but kifs his rod, and 
gladly make much of that entertainment which lhe allotted 
unto lum. Sidne b ii 

The king underftanding of their adventure, fuddenl’y fells 
to take a pride in making much of them, extolling them with 
infinite praifes. Sidney, b. ii. 

When thou cameft firft, 

Thou ftroak’d’ft, and mad’ft much 0/ me ; and would’ft 
give me 

Water with berries in’t. ■Shakefpeare’s temfe/K 
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Much at one. Of equal value; of eqiial ififluerlce. 

Then prayers are vain as curfes, muca at one 

In a flave’s mouth, againft a monarch’s pow’r. Drydcrl. 

Mu'chwhat. adv. [much and what.] Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to tne 
fancy of another, it is there received; and the fame kind or 
firings being moved, and mUchwhat after the fame manner as 
in the firft ihiaginant. Glanville's Seep. c. 2 4 - 

The bignefs of her bodv and bill, as likewife the form ct 
them, is muchwhat as fwallows. More's Antidote ag. Atbeijm* 

If we will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we cannot cer¬ 
tainly know all things, we {hall do muchwhat as wifely as he 

who would not ufe his legs becaufe he had no vrtngs to fly. 

Locke. 

Unlefs he can prove caelibatum a man or a woman, this 
Latin will be muchwhat the fame with a foleciftn. Atterbury. 

Mu'chel. adj. for muckle or mickle, [mycel, Saxon,] Much. 

He had in arms abroad won muchel fame. 

And fill’d far lands with glory of his might. Fairy Qtieen* 

MU'CID. n. f. [; mucidus , Lat. mucre, : Fr.] Slimy; mufty. 

Mu'cidness. n.f. [from mufid.] Sliminefs ; muftinefs. AinJ. 

MU'CILAGE. n.f. [i mucilage , French,] A flimy or viicous 
body ; a body with moiftufre fufficient to hold it together. 

Diffolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of fweet almonds, 
do commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be 
ftirred, and make the mucilage fomewhat more liquid. Bacon. 

Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that the feeds clog 
not together, unlefs you will feparate it from the mucilage , 
for then you muft a little bruife it wet. Evelyn. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 
adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves the mu¬ 
cilage from infpiffation. Ray on the Creation. 

Mucila'ginous. adj. [mucilagineux, French, from mucilage .] 
Slimy; vifeous ; foft with fome degree of tenacity. 

There is a twofold liquor prepared for the inun&ion and 
lubrification of the heads or ends of the bones : an oily one, 
furniftied by the marrow; and a mucilaginous , fupplied by 
certain glandules feated in the articulations. Ray on Creation. 

There is a fort of magnetifm in all, not mucilaginous but 
refmous gums, even in common rofiri. Gxew's Cofmol. 

Mucila'ginous glands. 

Mucilaginous glands are of two forts ; fome are fmall, and 
in a manner milliary glands, becaufe.glandules are placed all 
upon the fame furface of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations ; the ether fort are conglomerated, or many 
glandules colle&ed and planted one upon another, fo as to 
make a bulk appear confpicuoufly. Quincy. 

Mucila'ginousness. n.f [from mucilaginous.] Sliminefs , 
vifeofity. 

Muck. n. f. [meox, Saxon ; myer 9 Iflandick.] 

1. Dung for manure of grounds. 

Hale out thy mucke^ and plow out thy ground, Tujftr. 

It is ufual to help the ground with muck , and likewife to 
recomfort with muck put to the roots; but to water it with 
muck water, which is like to be more forcible, is not prac- 
tifed. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 403. 

The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he values but 
with the ordinary muck. Glanville's Apology . 

There are, who 

Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce laborious, and with fat’ning muck 
Befmear the roots. 

Morning infers that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the letting fun. 

2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 

Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 

And low abafe the high heroick fpitit 
That joys for crowns. Fair, Queen, h. if. 

3. To run a Muck, fignifies, I know not from what deriva- 
Hon, to run madly and attack all that we meet. 

Frontlefs and fatire-proof he fcow’rs the ftreets. 

And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden . 

Satire’s my weapon, but I am too difereet 
To run a muck , and tilt at all I meet. Pape's Horace. 

1 o Muck. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure with muck • 
to dung. * 

Fhy garden plot lately wel trenched and muckt 
Would now be twifallowed. cr- yr 

Mu'ckendek. n.f. [ mouchoir , French; moeadero, Spamftf- 
munituum , low Latin.] A handkerchief. 9 

lor thy dull fancy a muckender is fit. 

To vvipe the ftabbeniigs of thy fnotty wit. Dorfet 

To Mu'cKEit v.n. [from muck.] To feramble for money [tl 

and ft-n P % ? g T- ° r faVe r mean ’y : a ufed by Chaucer . 
and (till retained in converfation. ^ * 

Mu'ckhil\ R ' n f f r [fr0 ? 0ne that muckers - 

Oil s 1 [WandW/.j A dunghil. 

Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home feeing a 

uSilE h hC in a11 ^ 

it tor an ill hgn his money was digged up. - 5 



























































































































































































































MUD 

Mu'cKlNES'st »./ [from Mucky.] NaftineL; filth. 

Mu ckle. xtdj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 

n r Mand/«; in this low Word, muck 
iignmes wet, moift.] Profufe fweat. 

Mu'ckworm. n.f. [muck and worm.] 

1. A worm that lives in dung. J 

2. A mifer; a curmudgeon. 

Worms fuit all conditions; 

M^fers are muckworms , filkworms beaus, 

\/r , nd death “ watches phyficians. Swift's Atifeet 

Mu CKY.adj. [from muck.] Nafty; filthy. 

Mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Mv'covs. aJJ. [ mucofus, Latin.] Slimy; vifeous.^ 01 ^” - 
I he falamander being cold in the fourth, and moift in the 
third degree* and having alfo a mucous humidity above and 
under the Ann, may a while endure the flame. Brown 

About thefe the nerves and other vefTels make a fine web’ 
covered over with a mucous fubftance, to moiften thefe pa- 
pills pyramidales. Cheyne's Philosophical Principles. 

¥% r ?rpn ESS ’/r/' t from mucous.] Slime; vifeofity. P 
MU'CRO. n.f. [Latin.] A point. y 

The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, 
by this pofition it giving way unto the afcenfion of the mid- 

Tx/f 11 /- * /. ■- Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Mu cronated. n.f [i mucro , Latin.] Narrowed to a fharp 
point. r 

Gems are here fliot into cubes confiding of fix fides, and 
mucromud or terminating in a point. Woodward 

f{\ Lat -] Vifcous; (limy. Dia. 

MUCUS, n.f. [Latin.] Is mod properly ufed for that which 2 
nows from the papillary precedes through the os cribriforme 3 
-tothe noftrils; but it is alfo ufed for any flimy liquor or 
moifture, as that which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief pafTages in the body ; and it is feparated by 4, 
the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. 

In the adlion of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the ali¬ 
ment : the mucus is an humour different from the fpittle, and 
the great quantity of air which it contains helps to difTolve 
a _ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 5. 

MUD. n. f [ modder , Dutch.] The flime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ftill water. 

The pureft fpring is not fo free from mud , 

As I am clear from treafon. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ih\ 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preferve itfelf. 
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Mu'DDy. adj. [from mud.} s ‘mm. 

*• Turbid ; foul with mud. 

A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled 
Muddy, ill-feemlng, thick, bereft of beauty. ’ SU‘,H 

P li’j , Her S arments > heavy with their drink 
Pul! d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
i o muddy death. ol, fj , 

m Car 7 i c an >ong the whitders in Datchet 
empty it in the muddy ditch clofe by the Thames ’ Shf 
V ho can a pure and crydal current brim- ' ® 

* rom fuch a muddy and polluted fpring ? Smdvs's P ■ 

I drove in vain th’ iufefted blood to cure ^ 

otreams will run muddy where the fprino-’s imnnro d r 
Till by the fury of the dorm fud bfown ^ 

1 he muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown /)„, 
Out of the true fountains of feience painters and • 
nre bound to draw, without amufing thLfeKth 1“"” 
in dreams which are often muddy, at lead troubled • I Ejj 
the manner of their readers after whom they creep ’ 
l. Impure; dark; grofs. 7 P * Ur l dtn ' 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’#- 
-out in his motion like an angel fings, * 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims; 
buch harmony is ifi immortal founds; 

But whilft this muddy vefture of decay 

Doth grofly clofe us in. We cannot hear it. Shaketuan 

• If J° U chuCe J for 1 the «”*pofitiOn of fuch oiritmentf fuch 
ingredients as do make the fpints a little more grofs or muddi 
thereby the imagination will fix the better. * n h 
. A bird fo called. ac . on ‘ 

. Soiled with mud. " tn J* 

, His paflengers 

Expos’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry fhore. Dryden 
■ Dark; not bright. 1 

The black 

A more inferior ftation feeks. 

Leaving the fiery red behind. 

Cloudy™ dulf ^ hCr Cheeks * Swi ft' s 

Do’ft think I am fo muddy , fo unfettl’d,- 
To appoint myfelf in this vexation. Shak. Winter** Tale. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my caufe. 

And can fay nothing. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
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ingin tne mua. L'Efrange. to difturb. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft particles, 
fo as to leave vacant interftices, which will be again filled up 
by particles carried on by the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which mull be reduced to that figure 


which gives leaft refiftance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood. 

Nor flain’d with falling leaves nor rifing mud. Addifon. 

To Mud. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bury in the flime or mud. 

I wifh 

Myfelf were mudded in that oozy bed. 

Where my fon lies. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to dalh with dirt; 
to fowl by ftirring up the fediment. 

I {hall not ftir in the waters which have been already mud¬ 
ded by fo many contentious enquiries. Glanville's Seep. 

Mu'ddilv. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly; with foul mix¬ 
ture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofcly and muddily , with little art, 
and much lefs care, but alfo in a time which was not yet 
fufficiently purged from barbarifm. Dryden. 

Mu'ddiness. n.f [from muddy.] Turbidnefs; foulnefs caufed 
by mud, dregs, or fediment. 

Our next ftage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 
feafon of the year, the muddinefs of the ftream, with the 
many green trees hanging over it, put me in mind of the de¬ 
lightful image that Virgil has given when ASneas took the 
firft view of it. " Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upflde down ; by this means you will not 
lofe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddinefs. Siv. 

To Mu'ddle. 'v. a. [from mud. ] 

1. 1 o make turbid ; to foul; to make muddy. 

7 he neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle the wa¬ 
ter and fpoil the drink. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Yet let the goddefs fmile or frown, 

Bread we {hall eat, or white or brown ; 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or muddl'd port. Prior. 

2 . To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; they 

carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth . Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddled and con¬ 
founded, that he fcarce ever kept in the right way, though 


The people muddied 

Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and whifpers. 

. _ Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-lhop, burns 
him down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him 
to a coal; muddies the beft wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Crew's Cofmol. b. iii. 

Mu'dsucker. n.f. [mud and fuck.] A fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond to that 
way of life; and in mudfuckers , two of the toes are fome- 
what joined, that they may not eafily fink. Derham. 

Mudwa'll. n.f. [mud and wall.] 

1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and fuf- 
fering it to dry. 

If confcience contraft ruft or foil, a man may as well ex¬ 
pert to fee his face in a mudwall , as that fuch a confcience 
fhould give him a true report of his condition. South's Serm. 

2. A bird fo called. Ainf. 

Mudwa'lled. adj. [mud and wall.] Having a mudwall. 

As folks from mudwall'd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 

Prefent a turkey, or a hen. 

To thofe might better fpare them ten. Prior. 

To Mue. v. a. [muer , Fr.] To moult; to change feathers. 
Muff. n.f. [muff, Swedifh.] A foft cover for the hands in 
Winter. 

Feel but the difference foft and rough. 

This a gantlet, that a muff. Cleaveland. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling. 

The lady of the fpotted muff began. Dryden. 

A child that {lands in the dark upon his mother 'smuff fays 
he {lands upon fomething, he knows not what. Locke. 

To Mu'ffle. v. a. [from moujle , French, a winter glove.] 

1, To cover from the weather. 

His muffled feature fpeaks him a reclufe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houfe. 

You mufl be 7nuffed up like ladies. 

The face lies muffled up within the garment. 

2. To blindfold. 

Alas that love, whofe view is muffed fliII, 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. 


Cleaveland. 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 




Shahfpeare^ 

We’ve 


We’ve caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf¬ 
fed. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Our underflandings lie grovelling in this lower region, muf¬ 
fled up in mills and darknefs. Glanville's Seep. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerun¬ 
ner of death : when the malefa&or comes once to be muffled, 
and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is 
not far from his execution. South's Sermons. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav’nly form obfeur’d with tears ; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the fkies. 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his fe£l, will not en¬ 
ter into debate with a perfon that will queftion any of thofe 
r things which to him are facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfonation that 
ever was : although the king’s manner of {hewing things by 
pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left 
it almoft as a myftery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor {hades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 

The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

They were in former ages muffled up in darknefs and fuper- 
llition. Arbuthnot's Hif. of John Bull. 

To Mu'ffle. v. n. [maffelcn, moffelen , Dutch.] To fpeak 
inwardly ; to fpeak without'clear and diflincl articulation. 

The freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pronouncing, as 
in the Bocca Romana, and giving fomewhat more of afpi- 
ration; and the clofenefs and muffling, and lazinefs of fpeak- 
ing, render the found of fpeech different. Holder. 

Mu'ffler. n.f [from muffle.] 

1 . A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to fig- 
nify to you that fortune is blind. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the befl expedients for preventing 
immediate fuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
mufflers which imbibe thefe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which the face was co¬ 
vered. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; other- 
wife he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. Jf a> 

Mufti, n. f. [a Turkifh word.] The high priefl of the Ma¬ 
hometans. 

MUG. n. f [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Welfh, warm.] 

A cup to drink in. J 

Ah Bowzybee, why didfl thou flay fo long ? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wond’rous ftrortg. 

Mu'ggy 7 

Mu'ggish. \ ad P [A cant word.] Moift; damp; mouldy. 

Cover with ftones, or muggy flraw, to keep it moift. 

. _ , „ Mortimer's Hu foundry. 

Mu ghouse. n.f. [mug and houfe.] An alehoufe; a low houfe 
of entertainment. 

Our fex has dar’d the mughoufe chiefs to meet, 

And purchas’d fame in many a well fought flreet. Ticket! 
Mu gient. adj. [; nmgiens , Latin.] Bellowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugient noife or bumping bv 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water 
or mud,, and after a while retaining the air, but fuddenly ex¬ 
cluding it again, is not eafily made out. Brown. 

Mu'gwort. n.f. [muspypr, Saxon; artemifa , Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very like thofe 
of the wormwood, but grow ered upon the branches • the 
flowers are of a purplifh colour, and the leaves terminate in 
lharp points cut into many fegments ; they are of a dark o- re en 
on the upper fide, and hoary on the under fide. Miller 
Some of the mod common finaples with us in England are 
comfry, bugle, Paul s-betony, and mugwort. IVirrmn* 

ISp "T 1 f ™" -Sfe 
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Mu'lberry. \ r r 

Mu'lberry tree. \ n 'J' L mo fd )e J‘ ll 5> Saxon; morus, Lat.] 

The mulberry (i^ ha'li large, rough, roundilh leaves: the 
ma e flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx confiding of 
four leaves, are foinetimes produced upon feparate trees 2 at 
Other times at remote didances from the fruit on ,hl r 
tree: the fruit is compofed of feveral protuberant , 6 ”5 
of which adhere fourfmall leaves-the feed “’ t0 S* 
growing fingly in each protuberance ; it is planted for tiled * 
ficacy of the fruit. The white mulberr, s r "nt 
vated for its leaves to feed filkwol^in^ FrZe lnl ~ 

make Ufe ° f the “mmon blac y k 

Morton, archbiihop of Canterbury, was content ret£ 
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mor upon a tun ; and fometimes a mulberry tree, called morus 
in Latin, out of a tun. Camden's Remains. 

The ripefl mulberry, 

That will not hold the handling. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A body black, round, with fmall grain like tubercles on 
the furface ; not very unlike a mulberry. JVoodivard's Fofflls. 

Mulct, n.f. [jnulfta, Latin.] A fine; a penalty: ufed com¬ 
monly of pecuniary penalty. 

Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufebius hath yet faid 
nothing, we will, by way of multi or pain, lay it upon him. 

Bacon's holy IVar. 

Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit firft, and then the fine impofe ; 

A multi thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wifdom found the way. Dryden. 

To Mulct, v.a. [multio, Lat. multier,Fi.] To punifb with 
fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they multi it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Mule, n. f [; mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Latin.] An animal gene¬ 
rated between a he afs and a mare, or lometimes between a 
horfe and a {he afs. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave. 

Which, like your afles, and your dogs, and modes. 

You ufe in abjedl and in flavifli part. Shakefpeare. 

Five hundred afles yearly took the horfe. 

Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. Sandys. 

Thofe effluvia in the male feed have the greatefl: ftroke in 
generation, as is demonflrable in a mule, which doth more 
refemble the parent, that is, the afs, than the female. Ray. 
Twelve young mules, a flrong laborious race. Pope. 
Mulete'er. n.f \muletier, Fr. mulio, Lat.] Mule-driver; 
horfe-boy. 

Bafe muleteers. 

Like peafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shakefpeare . 

Your {hips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shakefpeare . 

Mulie'brity. n.f [muliebris, Lat.] Womanhood; the con¬ 
trary to virility; the manners and character of woman. 

To Mull. v.a. [ mollitus , Latin.] 

1. To foften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt and fweeten- 

C ‘ 0 Hanmcr. 

reace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 

Mull'd, deaf, fleepy, infenflble. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2 . To heat any liquor, and fweeten and fpice it. 

Drink new cyder inull'd, with ginger Warm. Gay. 

Mu'llar. n.f [mouleur, French.]" A {lone held in the hand 
with which aily powder is ground upon a horizotal ftone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

The befl: grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ftone of the fame, cut very even 
wrthout flaws or holes ; you may make a vnullar alfo of a flat 
pebble, by grinding it fmooth at a grind-ftone. Peacham 
Mulle'in. n. f. [verbafewn, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the mullein confifts of one leaf, which ex¬ 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral fegments: out 
of the centre arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes an 

^n fi > il >1 j ted - ‘wo cells by a middle parti- 

tion filled with fmall angular feeds. 

Mu'llet n.f [mullus , Lat. mulet, Fr.] A fea fifli. 

Of carps and mullets why prefer the o- re at ? 

Mullock, n.f. Rubbilh. A l&. 

MwTA'NG^LA^r b / 0iled a a d min§led With h0ne - V - dti. 

S —■ [,rom Poi JS on,.i„ 

1Urrr?™ nateS are multa H ul ^ly round. Grew's Cofmol b i 
Multa ngularness. [from multangular.] The ftate of kei’rJ 
P° ygonal, or having many corners. ^ 

into m a A n PSULAR ’ adj ' [?nultUS and Ca tf ula > Lat ^-J Divided 
into many partitions or cells. J X!™ 

ultica'vous. adj. [multus and cavus, Lat.] Full of holes.* 

Multifarious. Mj. [multifarlus, Lat.] Havim, 
t.pl.cuy; having different refpeas; having Sit 


ig great diverfity in 

meTneft e ani,nal. m ''^™ W £ th , e of the 

When we confider this fo • r * s Dlvine Dialogues. 

in reference to ourfelves, how cante'withTld 1 ? ° f 
ring, that that which made both ?‘ J h °, d fr0m lnfer ~ 

with a reference to us ? ducks . made ther * 

His feience is not moved bf he tftfof V* 
mour, which blow up and down 


up 
16 Y 


down the multifarious opinionifts. 

Glanville to Albius 
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We could not think of a more comprehensive expedient, 
whereby to aflift the frail and torpent memory through fo 
multifarious and numerous an employment. Evelyn's Kalend. 
Multifariously, adv. [from multifarious .] With multi¬ 
plicity. 

It onl)/ twenty-four parts may be fo multifarioufly placed, 

, as to make many millions of millions of differing rows ; in 
the fuppofition of a thoufand parts, how immenfe muft that 
capacity of variation be ? Bentley's Sermons. 

^MultifaRiousness. n. f. [from multifarious. 1 Multiplied 
diverfity. 

According to the mult far ioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the poflibilities of being. Norris's Mifcel. 

Multi'fidous. adj. [ inultifidus , Latin.] Having many, parti¬ 
tions ; cleft into many branches. 

Thefe animals are only excluded without fight which are 
multiparous and multifdous, which have many at a litter, 
and have feet divided into many portions. Brown. 

Mu'ltiform. adj. [ multiformis , Lat.] Having various Ihapes 
or appearances. 

Ye that in quaterion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. 

The beft way to convince is proving, by ocular demon- 
ftration, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- 
pump and the load-ftone. Watts. 

Multiformity, n. f [multiformis, Lat.] Diverfity of fhapes 
or appearances fubfifting in the fame thing. 

Multilateral, adj. [multus and lateralis , Latin.] Having 
many fides. Difi. 

MuLTiRoquous. adj. \_multiloquus , Latin.] Very talkative. 

Did!. 

Multino'minal. adj. [multus and nomen , Lat.] Having many 
names. Did 1 . 

MultiRarous. n.f [ 'multiparus , Lat.] Bringing many at a 
birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multiparous genera¬ 
tions, more efpecially that of ferpents, whofe conceptions be¬ 
ing numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into 
various fhapes, and come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally multiparous ; 
or if they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they com- 
penfate that by their often breeding. Bay on the Creation . 

Multipe'de. n.f. [ multipeda , Latin.] An infe<St with many 
feet; a fow or wood-loufe. Bailey . 

Mu'ltiple. adj. [multiplex , Latin.] A term in arithmetick, 
when one number contains another feveral times : as, nine 
is the multiple of three, containing it three times. Manifold. 

MuRtipliable. adj. [multipliable, Fr. from multiply.] Ca¬ 

pable to be multiplied. 

Multipli'ablensss. n.f. [from multipliabie .] Capacity of 
being multiplied. 

MultiplicaRle. adj. [from multiplico , Latin.] Capable of 
being arithmetically multiplied. 

Multiplicand, n.f. [ multiplicands , Latin.] The number 
to be multiplied in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number to be mul- 
plied ; the multiplier, or number given, by which, the multi¬ 
plicand is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro¬ 
duced by the other two. Cocker’s Arithmetick . 

Multiplica'te. n.f. [from multiplico , Latin.] Confifting of 
more than one. 

In this midtiplicate number of the eye, the objedt feen is 
not multiplied, and appears but one, though feen with two 
or more eyes. Dcrham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

Multiplication, n. f. [ multiplication, Fr. multiplication Lat.] 

1. The a£t of multiplying or increafing any number by addi¬ 
tion or production of more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet under many 
appellations they acknowledged one divinity; rather conceiving 
thereby the evidence or a&s of his power in feveral ways 
than a multiplication of efl'ence, or real diftraCtions of unity 
in any one. Browns Vulgar Ert ours, b. i. 

2 . [In arithmetick.] 

Multiplication is the increafing of any one number by an¬ 
other, fo often as there are units in that number, by which 
the one is increafed. Cocker s Arithmetick . 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to underftand 
this author’s works : his defcription runs on like a multiplica¬ 
tion table. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

MultiplicaTor. n.f [ multiplicateur , !r. from multiplico , 
Lat.] The number by which another number is multiplied. 

Multilpi'city. n.f. [multiplicity French.] 

I. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had they difcourfed rightly but upon this one principle, 
that God was a being infinitely perfeCl, they couM never 
have aflerted a multiplicity of gods : for, can one God include 
in him all perfection, and another God include in him all 
perfections toi? Can there be any more than all ? And if this 
all be in one, can it be alfo in another ? South’s Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, lcffens the fhame of vice, by fharing 
it; and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving 
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it into many channels; and therefore if he cannot whnll, 
avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes to diftrafl it at Jft 
by a multiplicity of the object. South’< c ^ 

2. State of being many. J ^ S Ser?no *• 

Youequa 1 Donne in the variety, multiplicity , and choice 
of thoughts. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal 

ufed 1 ^ n ' f ' Manifold Not 

Amphifbaena is not an animal of one denomination • fo r 
t ^ at animal is not one, but multiplrcious or nianv 
which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal parts. ’ 

Multiplier, n.f. [from multiply .] 

1. One who multiplies or increafes the number of any thino- 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumulators and 

* multipliers of injuries. Decay of Pi et] , 

2 . The multiplicat'or in arithmetick. J 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, the multiplier, or 
number given, by which the multiplicand is to be multi- 
P^ e< ^ • Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

To MU'LTIP LY. v. a. [multiplier , Fr. multiplico , Lat.] 

1. To increafe in number; to make more by generation ac¬ 
cumulation, or addition. 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, and multiplieth his words 
againft God. Jobxxx iv. 37 . 

He jfhall not multiply horfes. Deut. xvii. 16, 

His birth to our juft fear gave no fmall cauie, 

But his growth now to youth’s full flower difplaying 

All virtue, grace, and wifdom, to atchieve 

Things higheft, greateft, multiplies my fears. Milton, 

2. To perform the procefs of arithmetical multiplication. 

From one ftock of feven hundred years, multiplying ftill by 
twenty, we fhall find the produCI to be one thoufand three 
hundred forty-feven millions three hundred fixty-eight thou¬ 
fand four hundred and twenty. Brown’s Vulgar Err . b. vi. 
To Mu'ltiply. v. n. 

1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not thrive. 

Wfd. iv. 3. 

2. To increafe themfelves. 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

• We fee the infinitely fruitful and productive power of this 
way of finning; how it can increafe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and meafures of aCtual commiflion. South’s Sermons. 

MultiRotent. adj. [midtus and potens, Lat.] Having mani¬ 
fold power ; having power to do many different things. 

By Jove multipot ent. 

Thou fh.ould’ft not bear from me a Greekifh member. 

Shakefpeare’s Trcil. and Crejfida. 

Multipre'sence. n.f [midtus and prafentia, Latin.] The 
power or aCt of being prefent in more places than one at the 
fame time. 

This fleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was furely brought 
into the world, and upon the ftage, by that other fable of the 
multiprefence of Chrift’s body. Hall. 

Multi'scious. adj. [ multifcms , Latin.] Having variety of 
knowledge. 

MRltisili'quous. adj. [multus and fill qua, Lat.] The fame 
with corniculate : ufed of plants, whofe feed is contained in 
many diftinCt feed-veffels. Baily. 

Multi'sonous. adj. [; multifonus , Lat.] Having many founds. 

MULTITUDE, n.f [multitude,Fr. midtitudo, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being many; the ftate of being more than one. 

2. Number; many ; more than one. 

It is impoflible that any multitude can be aCtually infinite, 
or fo great that there cannot be a greater. Hale . 

3. A great number; loofely and indefinitely. 

It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utter y 
negleCI method in their harangues. Watts. 

4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 

He the vaft hiding multitude admires. Adaijo . 

Multitudinous, adj. [from multitude .] 

1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnardine, , , 

Making the green one red. Shakefpeares a<, 

2. Manifold. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The fweet that is their poifon. ^ or 

Multi'vagant. \ adj. [multivagus, Latin.] I hat v-a 

Multi'vagous. ) ftrays much abroad. om ,wavs; 

Multi'vious. adj. [multus and via, Lat.J Having 

Multocular,, adj. [multus and oculus, Latin.] Having moie 

eyes than two. , rc per- 

Flies are multocular, having as m^y eyes a j -. 
forations in their corne*. Dtrbam s Phyjxo ^ 
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Mum. interjed. [Of this word I know not the original : it 
may be obferved, that when it is pronounced it leaves the 
lips clofed.] A word denoting prohibition to fpeak, or refo- 
Jution not to fpeak ; filence ;. huftu a 

Mum then, and no more proceed. Shakejp. Tempejt. 
Well (aid, mafter; mum! and gaze your fill. Shakejp. 
The citizens are mu?n, fay not a word. Shak. Rich. III. 
Intruft it under folemn vows 

Of mum, and filence, and the rofe. Huclihras, p. iii. 
Mum. n.f. [mumme, German.] Ale brewed with wheat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ftorehoufe for the 
wheat of which mum is made at Brunfwick. Mortimer . 

Sedulous and ftout 

With bowls of fat’ning mum. Philips. 

The clam’rous crowd is hufh’d with mugs of mum, 

Till all tun’d equal fend a general hum. Pope . 

To Mu'mble. v. n. [ mompelen, Dutch ; tnutio, Lat.] 

1. To fpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mutter; to fpeak with 
imperfeCl found or articulation. 

As one then in a dream, whofe drier brain 
Is toft with troubled fights, and fancies v/eake 
He mumbled foft, but would not all his filence break. 

Fairy Ffueen, b. i. 

Peace, you mwnbling fool; 

Utter your gravity o’er a goflip’s bowl. Shakefpcare. 

A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry fticks, and mumbling to herfelf. Otway. 

2. To chew; to bite foftly; to eat with the lips clofe. 

The man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thirties pafs. 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalateable law. Dry den. 

To Mu'mble. v, a. 

1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Some mumble- news; told our intents before. Shakefpeare . 

Here flood he in the dark, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To ftand’s aufpicious miftrefs. Shakejp. King Lear. 

He 

With mumbl'd pray’rs attones the deity. DryclerCs Juv. 

2. To mouth gently. 

Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

3. To flubber over; to fupprefs; to utter imperfe£tly. 

The raifing of my rabble is an exploit of confequence; 
and not to be mumbled up in filence for all her pertnefs. Dry. 
Mu'Mbler. n.f [from mumble .] One that fpeaks inarticu¬ 
lately ; a mutterer. 

Mu'mblingly. adv. [from mumbling .] With inarticulate ut¬ 
terance. 

To Mumm. v. a. [mumme, Danifii.] To malk ; to frolick in 
difguife. 

The thriftlefs games 

With mumming and with mafking all around. Hubberd. 
Mu'mmer. n.f. [mumme, Danifh.] A malker ; one who per¬ 
forms frolicks in a perfonated drefs. 

If you chance to be pinch’d with the colick, you make 
Faces like mummers , Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers. Add. 

^ Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, linfey-u oolfey brothers ; 
Grave mummers! p 0 p e ' s Dunciad, b. iii. 

Mummery, n.f. [momerie, French.] Mafking; frolick in 
mafks ; foolery. 

Here mirth’s but mummery , 

And forrows only real be. Wotton. 

This open day-light doth not Ihew the mafques and mum- 
Trtertcs , and triumphs of the world, half fo ftately as candle- 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 1. 
t } Your fathers 

, Difdain’d the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton. 

Mummy, n.f. [mumie\ Fr. mumia, Lat. derived by Salmafius 
from amomum, by Bochart from the Arabick.] 

I. A dead body preferred by the Egyptian art of embalming. 

We have two different fubftances preferred for medicinal 
ule under the name of mummy: one is the dried flefh of hu 
man bodies embalmed with myrrh and fpicc ; the other is 
the liquor running from fuch mummies when newly prepared 

Le e f I grcat heat ’ 0r ; thi ’ ^ fome- 

times of a liquid, fometimes of a folid form, as it is pre¬ 

ferred ,n vials well (lopped, or fuffered to drv and harden in 
the air: the firft kind is brought to us in la'rge pieces of a 

coW and iften X l i re l llgh | ' PU " Sy> ° f a ' bl ^ ki «‘ brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the furface ; it is of 

' "or agreeable fmell: the (bcond fort, in its 

and f 1 ’ ,s , athlck ’ °P akc > and vifeous fluid, of a blackift 

and a ftrong, but not d.fagreeable fmell • in its a 

lorn an S ? P’’ f ° Iid of a A-'e'filming bL ck co- 

? r and dole texture, eafily broken, and of a food fme^? ■ 

fort ,s extremely dear, and thefirft fort fo cheap, that"s 
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all kinds of mummy are brought from Egypt we are not to 
imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian mummy. What our 
drugmfts are fupplied with is the flefh of executed criminals, 
or of apy other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with 
the common bitumen fo plentiful in that part of the won , 
and adding aloes, and fome other cheap ingredients, lend 
them to be baked in an oven till the juices are exhaled, and 
the embalming matter has penetrated fo thoroughly that the 
flefh will keep. Mummy has been efteemed refolvent and 
balfamick ; and befides it, the fkull, and even the mofs grow¬ 
ing on the fkulls of human fkcletons, have been celebrated 
for antiepileptick virtues; the fat alfo of the human body has 
been recommended in rheumatifms, and every other part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of fome difeafe: at 
prelent we are wife enough to know, that the virtues aferibed 
to the parts of the human body are all either imaginary, or 
fuch as may be found in other animal fubftances : th e. mummy 
and the fkull alone of all thefe horrid medicines retain their 
places in the fhops. Hill’s Mat. Med\ 

The filk 

Was dy’d in mummy, which the fkilful 

Conferv’d of maidens hearts. Shakejp. Othello . 

It is ftrange how long carcafes have continued uncorrupt, 
as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt, having lafted fome of 
them three thoufand years. Bacon’s Nat. Hijf> N°. 77 1. 

Sav’d by fpice, like mummies, many a year. 

Old bodies of philofophy appear. Dunciad, b. i. 

2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners for a fort of wax ufed in 

the planting and grafting of trees. Chambers. 

3. To beat to a Mummy. To beat foundly. Ainf. 

To Mump. v. a. [mompelin, Dutch.] 

1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with a continued ftio- 
tion. 

Let him not pry nor liften, 

Nor frifk about the houfe 

Like a tame mumping fquirrel with a bell on. Otzvay. 

2. To talk low and quick. 

3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. Ainf. 

Mu'mper. n.f [In cant language.] A beggar. 

Mumps, n. f [ mompelen, Dutch.] Sullennefs ; filent anger. 

Skinner. 

Mumps, n.f. The fquinancy. Ainf 

To Munch, v. a. [manger, French.] To chew by great mouth-* 
fuls. 

Say, fweet love, what thou defir’ft to eat ? 

—Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch you good 
dry oats. Shakefpeare’s Midfummer Night’s Dream . 

To Munch, v. n. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 

It is the fon of a mare that’s broken loofe, and munching 
upon the melons. Dryden’s Don SebaJHaiu 

Mu ncher. n. f [from munch.’] One that munches. 

Mund. n.f 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach of 
the peace, mundbrech: fo Eadmund is happy peace ; AEthel- 
mund, noble peace ; jElmund, all peace ; with which thefe 
are much of the fame import: Irenseus, Hefychius, Lenis, 
Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Munda'ne. adj. [mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to the world. 

The platonical hypothefis of a mundane foul will relieve 

US ‘ , Glanville’s Seep. 

1 he atoms which now conftitute heaven and earth, beins: 
once feparate in the i.iundane fpace, could never without God 
by their mechanical affe&ions, have convened into this pre¬ 
fent frame of things. Bentley’s Sermons . 

Munda tion. n. f [mundus, Lat.] The a& of cleanfino- 

M t U o N cftanfe RV ‘ [fr0m mundus ' Lat 0 H *ving the power 

M “in mine,’ A kind ° f marCaflte ° r found in 

When any metals were in considerable quantity, thefe bo¬ 
dies lofe the name of marcafites, and are called ores • in 

C Befides a ftn thC th P' Ca ’l them mmdicl ■ T ^ward. 

ed ^eli°e s ft°nes, all the forts of mundick are naturally fi gur . 

Muk» tion . n.f, Sfnmdus and faef. Utin.^'cTetnfin^ 

sssa&ssa*- - —' ‘i-® 

*211 :”?:rSr w - is,;” 

"isss- -m Srtiess-. 

Harvey on the Plague. 
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MUR 

M t7e worfd GANT ' adj ' I ” S *« Lat '] Wandering through 

Mundu'ngus. n.f Stinking tobacco 

M gift. ERARy ‘ Having the naturfof^a 

Mu'ngrfl. n.f. [frequently written mongrel. See Mongrel.! 
Any thing generated between different kinds ; any thing par- 
takmg of the qualit.es of different caufes or parents. § P 
Maltirr, greyhound, mungrel grim. 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shakefo 

Munc r el. adj. Generated between different natures; bale- 
born ; degenerate. 

Thou art nothing but the compofition of a knave, beggar, 

coward, pander, and the foil and heir of a mungrel bitch. 

T\/r i Shakefp. Kin f Lear. 

l Pe ° P ir a - e gr ? W u half wild > the ? wouId not precipitate 
themfelves elfe into fuch a mixt mungrel war. Bowel 

Mungrel curs bawl, fnarle and fnap, where the fox fliei 
before them, and clap their tails between the legs when an 
adverfary makes head again# them. L'Efirame. 

f A foreign fon is fought and a mix’d mungrel brood. D% 
Muni cipal. adj. [, municipal , Fr. municipalise municipium, Lat. ] 
.Belonging to a corporation. 

A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and ltatute laws, may honeftly inform a juft prince how far 
his prerogative extends. Dryden> 

Munificence, n.f. {munificence , Fr. munificentia, Lat.j Li¬ 
berality ; the adl of giving. 

Aftate of poverty obfeures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. Addifm's Spectator, 257. 

2. In Spenfer it is ufed, as it feems, for fortification or ftrength, 
from munitiones facere. 

Their importune fway 
This land invaded with Hke violence, 

Until that Locrine for his realms defence. 

Did head again# them make, and ftrong munificence. 

Fairy Queen, h. ii. 

MUNIFICENT, adj. [ munificus, Lat.] Liberal; gene¬ 
rous. 

Is he not our moft munificeut benefactor, our wifeft coun¬ 
fellor and moft potent protestor. Atterbury. 

Mu nificentl y. adv. [from munificent .] Liberally; gene- 
roufly. 

Mu'niment. n.f. [munimentum, Lat.] 

1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 

2. Support; defence. 

The arm our foldier. 

Or fteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter; 

With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Muni'te. v. a. [munio , Lat.] To fortify; to ftrengthen. 
A word not in ufe. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more grofs and tangible parts 
contraCI, both to avoid vacuum, and to inunite themfelves 
againft the force of the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious unity, muft 
not difiolve the laws of charity and human fociety. Bacon . 
Munition, n.f. [munition, "Fr. munitio, Lat.] 

1. Fortification; ftrong hold. 

Victors under-pin their acquefts jure belli, that they might 
not be loft by the continuation of external forces of ftanding 
armies, caftles, garrifons, munitions. Hale. 

2 Ammunition ; materials for war. 

What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided, what munition lent, ♦ 

To underprop this aCtion ? Shakefp. King John. 

The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treafure. Fairfax. 

It is a little city, ftrong and well ftored with munition. 

Sandy s's Journey. 

Mu' nn ion. n.f 

The upright pofts, that divide the feveral lights in a win¬ 
dow frame, are called munnions. Moxon. 

Mu'rage. n.f. [from murus, Lat.] Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. 

Mu'ral. adj. [; muralis , urns, Lat.] Pertaining to a wall. 

And repair’d 

Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl’d. Milton. 

In the neCfarine and the like delicate mural fruit, the later 
your pruning, the better. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

A foldier would venture his life for a mural crown. Addifi 
MU'RDER. n.j'. [mojtfSoji, mopbep, Sax. murdrum , law Lat. 
the ’etymology requires that it ftiould be written, as it an¬ 
ciently often was, murther ; but of late the word itfelf has 
commonly, and its derivatives univerfally, been written with 
d .] The aCt of killing a man unlawfully ; the act of killing 
criminally. 

Kill men i’th’dark ! where be thefe bloody thieves ? 

Ho murder ! murder ! Shakefp. Othello . 

Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings 3 and wither’d murder , 


Mur 

^tlikfa in glT ifllinS flrideS ’ t0War t hi L defi g „ 

Blood hath been Ihed ere now, i’th’ olden 
Bre human ftatute purg’d the general weal; ’ 

Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform’d 
I 00 terrible for th’ ear. c >. * , _ 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too i f Maclelh - 
And makes a maflacre what was a war. * n 
The kiIlin g of their children had, in the account of gIT 

ofifoiatry ’ “ ^ them to idols had the gait 

To MUrder. v. a. [from the noun.] L ° cke ' 

1. To kill a man unlawfully. 

If he dies, I murder him, not they. n, . 

2. To deftroy ; to put an end to. )den ' 

Can’ft thou quake and change thy colour 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then a g*‘ n begin, and ftop again. Shakeft 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery fun ; 

Murd,'ring impofiibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Ctruhm 

Murderer » / [from murder.] One who hafihed human 
blood unlawfully; one who has killed a man criminally 
i hou doff kill me with thy unkind falfehood, and it grieves 
me not to die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. 

T v , n Sidne l< *■«. 

1 am his hoft, 

Who ftiould againft his murd'rer fliut the door, 

N ot bear the knife myfelf. , Shakefp. Maeieth. 

1 hou tell It me there is murder in mine eyes ; 

’Tis pretty fure. 

That eyes, that are the frail’# and fofteft things. 

Who fhut their coward gates on atomies. 

Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shak 

The very horrour of the faCt had ftupified all curiofity, and 
lo difperfed the multitude, that even the murderer himfelf 
might have efcaped. _ Wmm% 

Like fome rich or mighty murderer , 

Too great for prifon, which he breaks with gold, 

Who frefher for new mifehiefs does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
This ftranger having had a brother killed by the confpi- 
rator, and having till now fought in vain for an opportunity 
of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer in the temple. 

Addifon's Guardian , 177. 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt. 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he fpilt. Swift. 

Mu'rderess. n.f [from murderer.] A woman that commits 
murder. 

When by thy fcorn, O murd'refs ! I am dead. 

Then fhall my ghoft come to thy bed. 

And thee feign’d veftal in worfe arms ftiall fee. Dome. 

Diana’s vengeance on the viCtor fhown. 

The murd'refs mother, and confuming fon. Dryden. 
Art thou the murd'refs then of wretched Laius. Dryden. 

Murderment, n.f. [from murder.] The a£t of killing un¬ 
lawfully. 

To her came meflage of the murderment. Fairfax. 

Mu'rderous. adj. [from murder.] Bloody; guilty of mur¬ 
der ; addicted to blood. 

Upon thy eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majefty to fright the world. Shakfp. 

Oil murd'rous coxcomb ! what ftiould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife ? Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Enforc’d to fly 

Thence, into Egypt, till the murd'rous king 
Were dead, who fought his life ; and milling, fill’d 
With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Milton. 

If fhe has deform’d this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and feditious ftrife ; 

In everlafting darknefs muft file lie. Prior* 

Mure. n.f. [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] A wall. Not in ufe. 

The inceflant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that ftiould confine it in. 

So thin, that life looks through and will break out. Shak. 

To Mure. v. a. [murer, Fr. from murus, Lat.] To inclofe 
in walls. 

All the gates of the city were mured up, except fuch as 
were referved to fally out at. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

MUrenger. n.f [murus, Latin.] An overfeer of a wall. 

Ain], 

Muria'tick. adj. Partaking of the tafte or nature of brine, 
ar any fuch like pickles, from muria, brine or pickle. Quincy. 

If the feurvy be entirely muriatick, proceeding from a diet 
of fait flefh or fifth, antifcorbutick vegetables may be given 
with fucccfs, but tempered with acids. Arbuthnct. 

Murk, n.f [morck, Danifh, dark.] Darknefs: want 01 
light. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, , 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Sb&jr 

MUrk. n.f. Hulks of fruit. , ,n J 

J MUrk*. 
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Murky 

light. 


The murkiefi den, 

: moft opportune place, the ftrong’ft fuggeftion 
l never melt mine honour into lull. Shakefp. Tempefi. 


Addifbn. 


Pope. 

Dryden. 
With at 


adj. [morck, Danifli.J Dark; cloudy; wanting 

The murkiefi den, 

The moft opport 

Shall never melt L— *.--- J 

So Rented the grim feature, and up-turn d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry. ^ Milton's Par. Lojl 

A murky ftorm deep low’ring o’er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos’d itfelf to Cynthia’s lilver ray. 

MU'RMUR. n.f. murmur, Lat. murmure, Fr.] 
j. A low fhrill noife. 

Flame as it moveth within itfelf, or is blown by a bellows, 
o-iveth a murmur or interiour found. Bacon's Nat. Hijl 

b When the wing'd colonies firft tempt the fky, 

Or fetting, feize the fweets the blofloms yield, 

Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope 

2. A complaint half fupprefted ; a complaint not openly ut¬ 
tered. 

Some difeontents there are ; fome idle murmurs ; 

How idle murmurs f 

The doors are all ftuit up ; the wealthier fort. 

With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes, 

Walk to and fro before their filent fhops. Dryden , 

To Murmur, v. n. [murmuro, Lat. mur murer, Fr.] 

1. To give a low fhrill found. 

The murmuring (urge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Can fcarce be heard fo high. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Amid an file around whofe rocky fhore 
The forefts murmur, and the furges roar, 

A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. 

The bufy bees with a foft murmuring ftrain. 

Invite to gentle fleep the lab’ring fwain. 

2. To grumble; to utter fecret^and fullen difeontent. 
before things, and againfi before perfons. 

The good we have enjoy’d from heav’n’s free will; 

And fhall we murmur to endure the ill ? Dryden. 

Murmur not at your ficknefs, for thereby you will fin 
againft God’s providence. Wake's Prep, for Death . 

The good confequences of this fcheme, which will exe¬ 
cute itfelf without murmuring againfi the government, are 
very viiible. Swift. 

Mu'rmurer. n.f [from murmur.] One who repines ; one 
who complains fullenly ; a grumbler ; a repiner ; a com- 
plainer. 

Heav’n’s peace be with him ! 

That’s chriftian care enough; for living murmurers 
There’s places of rebuke. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The murmurer is turned off to the company of thofe dole¬ 
ful creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Still might the difeontented murmurer cry. 

Ah haplefs fate of man ! ah wretch doom’d once to die. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 
Mu'rnival. n. f [mornefle, Fr. from morner, to ftun.] Four 
cards of a fort. Skinner and Ainfworth. 

Mu'rrain. n.f [The etymology of this word is not clear ; 
mur is an old world for a catarrh, which might well anfwer 
to the glanders; muriana, low Latin. Skinner derives it from 
tnori, to die.] The plague in cattle. 

Away ragg’d rams, care I what murrain kill. Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds 
for cattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep 
them from murrain. Bacon 

A hallowed band 

Cou’d tell what murrains, in what months begun. Garth 
Murre. n.f A kind of bird. ° 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, meawes, murres , 
creyfers and curlews. Ca 

Mu rrey. adj . [moree, Fr. morello, Italian; from mfrofi 
moor.J Darkly red. 9 

The leaves of fome trees turn a little murrey or reddifh. 

, . . Bacon s Natural Hi/lorv. 

1 hey empby it m certain proportions, to tinge their glafs 

both with red colour, or with a purplilh or murrey. £yle 
Painted glafs of a fanguine red, will not afeend in powder 
above a murrey. Aw, Vul S ar Frours 

Cornelius jumps out, a flocking upon his head, and a 
_waiftcoat of murrey -coloured fattin upon his body. Arbuth 
MuaaroN. n.f [oftenwritten wU See Morion. Ju,iL 

derives it from murus , a wall.] A helmet; a cafqud • ar 
mour for the head. caique, ar- 

Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’d. 

And in their bafket-hilts their bev’rage brew’d V' 
Murth s/ Corn, n.f Plenty of grain. S " ^ 

n *“ DSL l ad i- [mufeat, mufcadel, Fr. mofutello Italian- 
Muscadine. J either from the fragance refemblmo-’ the V 

JthS gm p rf A kYndTUU’ a fly; fliCS bei, ’S ea S er “ " 
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He quafft off* the mufcadel. 

And threw the fops all in the fexton’s face. Shakefp. 

MUSCLE, n.f. [mufcle, Fr. mufculus, Lat. mupcula, Sax.] 
Mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of flelhy 
threads or fibres, inclofed by one common membrane : all the 
fibres of the fame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diftances by ftiort and tranfverfe 
fibres : the flefhy fibres are compofed of other fmaller fibres, 
inclofed likewife by a common membrane : each lefler fibre 
confifts of very fmall veficles or bladders, into which we fup- 
pofe the veins, arteries and nerves to open, for every mufcle 
receives branches of all thofe veffels, which muft be diftri- 
buted to every fibre : the two ends of each mufcle or the ex¬ 
tremities of the fibres are, in the limbs of animals, faftened 
to two bones, the one moveable, the other fixed ; and there¬ 
fore, when the mufcles contract, they draw the moveable 
bone according to the direction of their fibres. Quincy. 

The inftruments of motion are the mufcles, the fibres 
whereof, contracting themfelves, move the feveral parts of 
the body. Locke. 

2 . A bivalve fhell-fifti. 

Of ftiell-fifli, there are wrinkles, iimpers, cockles and 
mufcles. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftotle, that oyfters and mujeles 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. Hakewill. 

Two pair of fmall mufcle fliells was found in a limeftone 
quarry. Woodward on Foffils. 

Musco'sity. n.f [mufeofus, Lat.] Mofiinefs. 

MUscular. adj. [from mujculus, Latin.] Performed by 
mufcles. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of the liquids are thrown out of the body. Arb. 

Muscula'rity. n. f. [from mufcular.] The ftate of having 
mufcles. 

The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will 
ftill move, which may depend upon their great thicknefs and 
mufcularity. . * Grew's Mufisum. 

Mu sculous. adj. [mufculeux, Fr. mufculofus , Latin.] 

1. Full of mufcles ; brawny. 

2 . Pertaining to a mufcle. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
trad that round hole, called the pupil of the eve, for the 
better moderating the tranfmiflion of light. ' More* 

Muse. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Deep thought; clofe attention; abfence of mind: brown 
ftudy. 

The tidings ftrange did him abaflied make. 

That ftill he fat long time aftonifhed 
As in great mufe, ne word to creature fpake. Fa. Queen* 
He was fill’d 

With admiration and deep mufe, to hear 
Of things fo high and ftrange. 

2. The power of poetry. 

Begin my mufe. 

. The ww/e-infpired train 

Triumph,^ and raife their drooping heads a^ain. 

Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion caft. ° 

The mufe (hall fing. r 

To MUSE [mufer, Fr. muyfen, Dutch; muffo, Latin.] 

I. To ponder ; to think clofe ; to ftudy in filence. 

If he fpake courteoufly, he angled the people’s hearts; if 
he were filent, h 0 mufed upon fome dangerous plot. Sidney . 

. Auguitine, fpeaking of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto 

^ fead r u° W Careful they wcre t0 ^member the 
lame, and to mufe thereupon by themfelves. Hooker , 

T • Caefar’s father oft, 

hen he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in, 

Beftow d his lips on that unworthy place, 

undemanding. f P eak of S and my heart Z/ti 

her^a/T /V°V fudden S ,ittered . fo that afraid of 

AU ± 7 f rZ U f mi S ht be ’ 2 Efdras x . U 

Chrift Yr noT.^ " theirhearts of J° hn > whether he were the 

On thefe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind“ ‘Dryden 

“• - - x,T “ 

A*- r ,, Atterbury s Sermons . 

A -j Man mpenour walks 

Amid the glad creation, mufmg praife. 

Prefont; to be in a brown ftudy. fomethmg not 

Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks ? 

To t h !‘ V k n ev 7 tre ; fures and -y right. Of fhee, ' 

Mufmg and fighing with yours arms acrofs. 

l? 1 r j j ^ ad kin? 

Lflk n fU f den terr ° r „ and foivering. 

Lifts not to eat, ftill fleeps uniound. 


Milton . 
Cowley. 
Waller. 
Pope. 


Shakejpeare, 


Daniel. 
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M U S 

3 ‘ To wonder ; to be amazed. 

Mufe not that I thus fuddenly proceed ; 

For what I will, I will. Shakefp. 

Do not mufe at me, 

I have a ftrange infirmity. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mu'seful. adj. [from mufe. ] Deep thinking; filently thought¬ 
ful. 

Full of mufeful mopings, which prefage 
The lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. Drydcn. 

Mu'ser. j i.f [from mufe.] One who mules; one apt to be 
• abfent of mind. 

Mu set. n. f [in hunting.] The place through which the 
hare goes to relief. Bailey. 

Mu'seum. n. f. [^ao-nov.] A repofitory of learned curiofities. 

Mu's hroom. n. J. inoufcheron, French.] 

1. MuJhroo?ns are by curious naturalifts efteemed perfeCI plants, 
though their flowers and feeds have not as yet been dilcovered : 
the true champignon or mujhroom appears at firft of a roundifh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alfo the ftalk, 
is very white, but being opened, the under part is of a livid 
flefh colour, but the flefhy part, when broken, is very white ; 
when they are fuffered to remain undifturbed, they will grow 
to a large fize, and explicate themfelves almoft to a flatnefs, 
and the red part underneath will change to a dark colour : 
in order to cultivate them, open the ground about the roots 
of the mujhroonis , where you will find the earth very often full 
of fmall white knobs, which are the ofF-fets or young mujhrooms', 
thele fhould be carefully gathered, preferving them in lumps 
with the earth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 

2. An upftart; a wretch rifen from the dunghill; a director of 
a company. 

Mufhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are unfown ; 
and therefore fuch as are upftarts in ftate, they call in reproach 
Ttiujhrooms. Bacon 1 s Natural Hijlory. 

Tully, the humble mujhroom fcarcely known. 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu'shrogmstone. n. f. [mufhroGm and Jlone.] A kind of 
fofiil. 

Fifteen mujhroomjlones of the fame ftiape. Woodward. 

MU'SICK. 7 i. f- [p*cn>oj ; muftque , Fr.] 

1. The fcience of harmonical founds. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds* 

Is fit for treafons. Shakefp.. Merchant of Venice. 

Now look into the mufick- mailer’s gains. 

Where noble youth atvaft eXpence is taught. 

But eloquence not valu’d at a groat. Dryden's Juvenal , 

2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony. 

When (he fpake. 

Sweet words, like droping honey, fhe did flied; 

And ’twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A filver found, that heavenly mufick feem’d to make. F. £{u. 

Such mufick 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton. 

By mufick minds an equal temper know. 

Nor lwell too high, nor fink too low ; 

Warriours fhe fires with animated founds. 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 

We have dancing-mafters and mufick- mafters. Arb. and Pope. 

Mu'sical. adj. [ mufical, Fr. from mufick.] 

i. Harmonious; melodious; fweet founding. 

The merry birds 

Chanted above their chearful harmony. 

And made emongft themfelves a fweet confort. 

That quicken’d the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort F. Qu. 

Sweet bird that fhunn’ft thenoife of folly, 

Moft jnufical, moft melancholly ; 

Thee chauntrefs oft the wood among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton: 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe, in poetical 
expreflions and in mufical numbers. Dryden. 

1 . Belonging to mufick. 

Several mufical inftruments are to * be feen in the hands of 
Apollo’s -mules, which might give great light to the difpute 
between the ancient and modern mufic. Addifon. 

Musically, adv. [from mufical.] Harmonioufly; with fweet 
found. 

Valentine, mufically coy, 

Shun’d Phaedra’s arms. Addifon. 

Mu'sicallness. n. f. [from mufical] Harmony. 

Mu'sician. n. f. [; muficus , Lat. muftcien, Ir.J One {killed in 
harmony; one who performs upon inftruments of mufick. 

Though the muficians that fhall play to you, 

Hand in the air a thoufand leagues from hence ; 

Yet ftrait they fhall be here. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fingby day. 

When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefp. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was ; but he 
muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a mufician that maketh an 
excellent air in mufick, and not by rule. Bacon's EJfays. 


M U S 

The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mufician fung • 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever youna. n * a 

MUSK. n. f. [ mufchio , Italian ; ttiufc , Fr.] ^ 

Mufh is a dry, light and friable fubftanceof a dark blackifli 
colour, with lome tinge of a purplifh or blood colour i n it 
feeling fomewhat lmooth or unauous : its fmell is highly per’ 
fumed, and too ftrong to be agreeable in any large quantity • 
its tafte is bitterifh : it is brought from the Eaft Indies, moftly 
from the kingdom of Bantam, fome from Tonquin and Co! 
chin China : the animal which produces it is of a very fi n ! 
gular kind, not agreeing with, any eftablifhed genus : it i s 0 f 
the fize of a common goat but taller ; its head refembles that 
of the greyhound, and its ears ftand ereCt like thofe of the 
rabbit: its tail is alfo ereCf and fhort, its legs moderately 
long, and its hoofs deeply cloven : its hair is a dufky brovfrn 
variegated with a faint caft of red and white, every hair being 
partycoloured : the bag which contains the mufk, is three 
inches long and two wide, and fituated in the lower part of 
the creature’s belly ; it confifts of a thin membrane covered 
thinly with hair, refembling a fmall purfe, and when genuine 
the fcent is fo ftrong as to offend the head greatly: toward 
the orifice of the bag there are feveral glands, which ferve 
for the fecretion of this precious perfume, for the fake of 
which the Indians kill the animal. Kill, 

Some putrefadtions and excrements yield excellent odours* 
as civet and mufk. bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

Musk, n.f [mufca, Lat.] Grape hyacinth or grape flower. 
Mufk hath a bulbous fhoot; the leaves are long and nar¬ 
row ; the flower is hermaphroditical, confifting of one leaf, 
and fhaped like a pitcher, and cut at the top into fix fegment, 
which are reflexed ; the ovary becomes a triangular fruit, di¬ 
vided into three cells, which are full of round feeds. Miller 
Mu' skapple. n.f. A kind of apple, Ainf, 

Mu'skcat. n.f. [mufk and cat.] The animal from which 
mufk is got. 

Muskcherry. n.f. A fort of cherry. Ainf. 

MU SKET. n.J. \inoufquet , Fr. mofquetto , Italian, a fmall hawk. 
Many of the fire-arms are named from animals.] 

1. A foldier’s handgun. 

Thou 

Waft fhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mu/kets. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Pradlife to make fwifter motions than any you have out of 
your mujkcts. Bacon. 

They charge their mu/kets , and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 

He perceived a body of their horfe within mujket-i hot of 
him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon, 

One was brought to us, fhot with a mujket- ball on the right 
fide of his head. Wifeman's Surgery , 

2 . A male hawk of a fmall kind, the female of which is the 

fparrow hawk; fo that eyas mujket is a young unfledged male 
hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin.— 

—How now my eyas mujket , what news with you. Shak. 

The mujket and the coyftrel were too weak. 

Too fierce the falcon ; but above the reft, 

The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft. Dryden . f 

Musketee'r. n.f. [from mujket.] A foldier whofe weapon 
is his mufket. 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mujketeers, 
they purfued them till they were difperfed. Clarendon. 

Musketoo'n. n.f [moufqucton,Yr.] A blunderbufs; afhort 
gun of a large bore. Dift* 

Mu'skiness. n.f. [from mufk.] The fcent of mufk. 
Muskme'lon. n.J. [?nujk and melon.] A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun ; we fee fome leading of this in mujkmelons, 
which are fown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a bank 
turned upon the South fun. 

Mu'skpear. n.f. [mufk and pear.] A fragrant pear. 

Mu'skrose. n.f [ynujk and rofe.] A rofe fo called, I upp » 

from its fragrance. . 

In May and June come rofes of all kinds, excep ?/r 
mufk , which comes later. Bacon s J] ) • 

Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, Mihail 

And fweeten’d every mujkrofc of the dale. . n 

The mujkrofe will, if a lufty plant, bear flowers m Autum 

without cutting. 

Musky, adj. [from mufk.] Fragrant; fweet or c 
There eternal fummer dwells. 

And Weft winds, with mujky wing, 

About the cedar’n allies fling Milton. 

Nard and Caflia’s balmy fmells. 

Muslin, n.f. A fine fluff made of cotton. 

By the ufe of certain att.re made of cambnck ^ ^ 
upon her head, fhe attained to fuch anevi ^ IJOi 

of her eyes. .. r J 

In half-whipt mujhn needles ufelels lie. 

And fhuttle-cocks acrofs the counter fly. 

Mu'sROi*’ 


Gap 
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The nofeband of a horfe’s 
Bailey. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Phillips. 


Mu'srol: n.f. [muferolc, French] 
bridle. 

Muss. n.f. Afcramble. 

When I cry d hoa ! 

Like boys unto a mufs, kings would ft art forth, 

And cry, your will ? Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Mussita'tion. n.f [ mujfito , Lat.] Murmur; grumble. 

Mussulman, n.f A Mahometan believer 

MUST, verb imp erf ell. [ mujjen , Dutch.] To be obliged. Jt 
is only ufed before a verb. Mujl is of all perfons and tenfes, 
and ufed of perfons and things. 

Do you confefs the bond ? 

.-1 do. 

--T hen mujl the Jew be merciful. 

_On what compulfion mujl I ? tell me that. Shakefpeare. 

Mujl l needs bring thyfon unto the land from whence thou 
cameft? . Gen.xxiv. 5. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo ; 

’Tis but what we mujl in our Autumn do. Waller. 

Becaufe the fame felf-exiftent being neceflarily is what he 
is, ’tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of 
being, he mujl be. Greiu. 

Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
election, which 7nujl be confirmed by the pope. Add Jon. 

MUST. n.f. [tnujlum, Latin.] New wine; new wort. 

If in the mujl of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 
the burrage ftay a fmall time, and be often changed, it makes 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As a fwarm of flies in vintage time. 

About the wine-prefs where fweet mujl is pour’d. 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. 

The wime itfelf was fuiting to the reft. 

Still working in the mujl, and lately prefs’d. 

A frugal man that with fufficient mujl 
His calks replenifh’d yearly; he no more 
Defir’d, nor wanted. 

Liquors, in the aCt of fermentation, as mujl and new ale, 
produce fpafms in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Must. v. a. [mws, Welfh, flunking; mos , Dutch, mouldi- 
nefs ; or perhaps from moijl.] To mould; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of ftone and lime; but they are fubjeCl to 
give and be moift, which will 7 nujl corn. Mortimer. 

To Must. v. n. To grow mouldy. 

Musta'ches. n.f [muflaches, French.] Whifkers; hair on 
the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut off their 
beards, fave only their muf aches, which they wear long. Spenf. 

Mu'stard. n.f. [mwjlard, Welfh ; moufta- y/, Fr.] A plant. 
The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of a creft, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are filled with roundifh feeds : thefe pods generally 
end in a fungous horn, containing the like feeds. To thefe 
marks muft be added, an acrid burning tafte, peculiar to 
muftard. Miller. 

The pancakes were naught, and the tnujlard was good. Shak. 

Sauce like himfelf, ofFenfive to its foes. 

The roguifh mujlard , dang’rous to the nofe. Kim. 

Mujlard, taken in great quantities, would quickly brin* 
the blood into an alkaline ftate, and deftroy the animal.* 

. Arbuthnot. 

I is your s to {hake the foul, 

With thunder rumbling from the mujlard bowl. Pote. 
Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a muftard 

pOt. rT -r. 

Common mujlard feed is attenuant and refolvent: it warms 
the ftomach, and excites appetite; but its principal medicinal 
ufe is external in fmapifms. Hill's Mat. Med. 

o Muster, v.n. To aflemble in order to form an army. 

VV hy does my blood thus mujler to my heart. 

So difpoflefling all my other parts 

Of neceffary fitnefs ? Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

They reach the deftin’d place, J 

And mujler there, and round the centre fwarm. 

To MU'STFR t0 p the l' . _ L Blackmon’s Creation. 

iolVJUblLR. v. a. [moufteren, Dutch.] 

I. To review forces. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and the other 

sr.,™”-"'". ;. r .‘ "S 

T„ hoft tu. £S£ 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
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t could mujler up, as well as you, 

My giants and my witches too. , , onn„. 

A daw tricked himfelf up with all the gay feathers he could 
„ L> hjti ange. 

7 All the wife fayings and advices which philosophers could 
mujler up to this purpofe, have proved inefte&ual to the^com- 

m °Ha P ving mujlered up all the forces he could think of, the 
Clouds above, and the deeps below: thefe, fays he, are ail 
the ftores we have for water ; and Mofes dire&s us to no other 
for the caufes of the deluge. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Mu'ster. 71. f [from the verb.] 

j, A review ot a body of forces. 

All the names 

Of thy confederates too, be no lefs great 

In hell than here : that when we would repeat 

Our ftrengths in mujler, we may name you all. Ben. JohnJ, 

2 . A regifter of forces muftered. 

Ye publffh the mujlers of your own bands, and proclaim 
them to amount to thoufands. ^ Hofter. 

Deception takes wrong meafures, and makes fai [0 mujlers y 
which founds a retreat inftead ol a charge, and a charge inftead 
of a retreat. S.uth s Sermons. 

3. A collection : as, a ?nujler of peacocks. Ainfwortb . 

4. To pafs Muster. To be allowed. 

Such excufes will not pafs Jiiifter with God, who will allow 
no man’s idlenefs to be the meafure of poflible or impoflible. 

South’s eraions. 

Double dealers may pafs mujler for a while; but all parties 
walh their hands of them in the conclufion. H Eft range. 

Mu'sterbook. n.f [ mujler and book.] A book in which the 
forces are regiftered. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of fhadows to filftup the mujhrbook. Shakejp. H. IV. 

Mu'stermaster. n.f. [ynujler and n.ajler.] One wiio fuper- 
intends the mufter to prevent frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then mujler?najlcr, was appointed em- 
bafl'ador unto the T urkifh emperor. Knolles's Hijlory. 

Mujlermajlers carry the beft and ableft men in their pockets. 

Raieigh's EJfays . 

Mu'ster-RoLL. n.f. [ mujler and roll.] A regifter of forces. 
How many infignificant combatants are there in the Chrif- 
tian camp, that only lend their names to fill up the 
roll , but never dream of going upon fervice? Decay of Piety. 

One tragick fentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave aCIion dignify’d ; 

Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphalis proclaims. 

Though but perhaps a m Jler-roll of names. P.pe. 

Mu'stily. aav. [from mufy.] Mouldily 

Mu'stiness. n.f. [from mujly.] Mould; damp foulnefs. 

Keep them dry and free from mujlinef. E jeyn's Kalendar. 

Mu'sty. adj. [from mujl.] 

1. Mouldy ; fpoiled with damp; moift and fetid. 

Was’t thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn. 

In fhort and mujly ftraw. Shakefp. King; Lear. 

Piftachoes, fo they be good and not fnujly, made into a 
milk, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon's Aatural Jtjjlory. 

2. Stale; fpoiled with age. 

While thegrafs grows—the proverb is fomewhat mujly. Sh. 
i Let thofe that go by water to Gravefend prefer lying upon 
the boards, than on mujly infectious ftraw. Haruev 

3. Vapid with fetidnefs. 

Let not, like Naevius, every error pafs ; 

The mujly wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. p 0 p e . 

4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wanting praCtice in the oc~ 
currences of life. 

Xantippe, being married to a bookifh man who has no 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into her 
own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow mujly and unfit for convention. Addif Spectator 
Mutam'utv. n. f. [mutabilite, Fr mutabilis, Larin.] 

1. v-hangeablenefs; not continuance in the fame ftate. 

maVpf-h ™ tablllt y ^ that end, for which they are made, 
maketh them alfo changeable. Hooker 

My fancy was the air, moft free. 

And full ol mutability. 

Big with chimeras. Suckling 

Plato confeffes that the heavens and the frame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore fubjeft to mutability. Stillingfleet 

2. Inconftancy; change of mind. } 

Ambitions, coverings, change of prides, difdain, 

**-» W.. 

1. Subjed to change; alterable. 

dental in their^Drocf, and , putable nature, accL 

yet God’s nrefdei an ^ mutab ’ e * n t^ff continuance, 

can be in Z ^ “ in him » the memory is ol 

2. Inconftant; unfettled. South's Sermons. 

I I° r the mU ! Mc rank -f«nted many, 

M them nie * I do not flatter. Shakefp. Corhlanus. 
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I faw thee inutable 

t Of fancy, fear’d left one day thou would’ft leave me. Milt, 
Mu'tableness, n.f. [from mutable.] Changeablenefs; un¬ 
certainty; inftability. 

Muta'tion. n.f. [mutation, French ; mutatio , Lat.] Change; 
alteration. & 

His honour 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The viciflitude or mutations in the fuperior globe are no fit 
matter for this prefent argument. Bacon's EJfays. 

To make plants grow out of the fun or open air is a great 
mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the feed. Bacon. 

MU rE. adj. [ muet , French; mutus , Latin.] 

1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe of voice. 

Why did he reafon in my foul implant, 

And fpeech, th’ effeCl of reafon ? To the mute 
My fpeech is loft ; my reafon to the brute. Dryden. 

Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife. 

Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. Dryden. 

2 . Having nothing to fay. 

Say fhe be mute , and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. Sbakefpeare. 

All fat mute-, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 

All the heav’nly choir ftood mute, 

And filence was in heav’n. Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. iii. 

The whole perplex’d ignoble crowd, 

Mute to my queftions, in my praifes loud, 

Echo’d the word. Prior 

Mute, n.f 

1. One that has no power of fpeech. 

Either our hiftory fhall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our a<fts ; or elfe our grave. 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. Sbakef 
Your mute I’ll be; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. Sbakef 
He that never hears a word fpoken, no wonder if he remain 
fpeechlefs ; as one muft do, who from an infant fhould be 
bred up amongft mute , and have no teaching. Holder. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their a&ions. Dryderis Dufrefnoy. 

2 . A letter which without a vowel can make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a mute before 
a liquid, which doth not therefore neceffarily make the preced¬ 
ing vowel long. Holder's Elements of Speech . 

To Mute. v. n. [mutir , French.] To dung as birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the fparrows ?nuted warm dung into 
mine eyes. Tob. ii. io. 

I could not fright the crows. 

Or the leaft bird from muting on my head. Ben. Jobnfon. 
The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her inconverted 
muting arifeth this plant. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Mu'tely. adv. [from mute ] Silently; not vocally. 

Driving dumb filence from the portal door. 

Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton. 

To'Mu'tilate. v. a. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Latin.] To de¬ 
prive of fome eftential part. 

Such fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the inte¬ 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mutilated. Still. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whofe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of Sappho. Addifon. 

Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo’s account of 
their having been mutilated and confumed with moifture. Baker. 

Mutila'tion. n.f [ mutilation , Fr. mutilatio , from mutilo, Lat.] 
Deprivation of a limb, or any eftential part. 

The fubje<ft had been opprefted by fines, imprifonments, 
mutilations , pillories, and banifhments. Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranfmitted from father to fon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can fee; cripples, mutilate in their own 
perfons, do come out perfeCI in their generations. Brown. 

MU'TINE. n.f [mutin, French.] A mutineer; a mover of in- 
furre&ion. Not in ufe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 

That would not let me fleep; methought I lay 

Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 

Be friends a while. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

Mutine'er. n.f [from mutin, French.] A movej of fedi- 
tion ; an oppofer of lawful authority. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanilh muti¬ 
neers, was unjuft. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Set wide the mufti’s garden-gate; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have calhiered feveral of their followers as mutineers, 
who have contradidled them in political converfations. Aadij. 

Mu'tinous. adj. [ mutine, French, ] Seditious; bufy in 
infurredtion; turbulent. 
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~ u.j-r Ic tauntingly replied 
Toth difeontemed members, th’ mutinous parts 
That envied his receipt. v , p „ 

The laws of England fhould be adminifleW^. C T'° ,anu ‘- 
tinous feverely fupprefled. 5 an ^ the mu* 

Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail HayUlari - 
rorce may againft the mutinous prevail ’ r. 

My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd • ^ Ar ’ 

I heir wants are now grown mutinous and loud ’ „ . 

M leruIy° USLY ’ ^ from mutincus - J Seditioufly; 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was tn„„ 

hard°governours. re Pr ° Ud ’ 3 ‘ W ^ 

Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mtinoPP 
times, employ their zeal for perfons. Stratt \\^ 

M---ESS. n.f [from mutinous.] Sedidoufnefi^ur- 

To Mu'tiny. v.n. [mutiner, French.] To rife acr 3 ; n fl- . 
nty ; to make infurre&ion ; to move fedition ^ aU ^°" 

The fpirit of my father begins to mutiny 'againft this f er . 

Vitim e. Sbakefpeare s As you like it 

I he people mutiny, the fort is mine, J ”* 

And all the foldiers to my will incline. py ,, 

When Csfar's army mutinied, and grew troublefom/ 
argument could appeafe them. c ’ n ° 

Mu'tiny. n.f. [from the verb.] Infurredion ; fedition'™*' 
The king Bed to a ftrong caftie, where he was gathering 
forces to fupprefs this mutiny. 6 0>J ° 

I’th’war, ***■ 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ftiew’d 
Moft valour, fpoke not for them. Sbakefp. Coriolanus 
In moft ftrange poftures 
We’ve feen him fet himfelf. 

—There is a mutiny in’s mind. Sbakef Henrv VIII 

Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ftedfaft earth. Milton's Parad. Lof , b ii 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their mafter who becomes their 
fervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of feditious. Temtle 

To MU'TTER. v. n. [ mutire , muffare , Latin.] To grumble' 
to murmur. 

What would you afk me, that I would deny, 

Or ftand fo mutt'ring on ? Sbakefpeare's Otbelk 

How ! what does his cafhier’d worlhip mutter? Shake/, 
Sky lowr’d, and mutt'ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original! Milton's Par. Lof , b. ix: 

They may freely trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no man 
dare accufe them, no, not fo much as mutter againft them. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous’d ; and clatt’ring fticks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare. 

And mutter to himfelf, ha, gens barbare ! 

And it is well he mutters, well for him; 

Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cutout, it could 
not forbear muttering. Addifon's Spectator. 

To Mu'tter. v. a. To utter with imperfe<ft articulation; to 
grumble forth. 

Amongft the foldiers this is muttered. 

That here you maintain fev’ral factions. Shake/. HenPl. 

A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 

That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Sbakef. Othello. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 
verfenefs. If l* x - 2 ‘ 

A hateful prattling tongue. 

That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears, 

By muttering pois’nous whifpers in mens ears. Creech. 
Mu'tter. n.f [from the verb.] Murmur; obfeure ut¬ 
terance. 

Without his rod revers’d. 

And backward mutters of diflevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. Milton. 

Mu'tterer. n.f [from mutt erf] Grumbler; murmurer. 
Mu'tteringly. adv. [from muttering .] With a low voice , 
without diftinCI articulation. 

MUTTON, n.f. [ mouton, French.] 

1. The flefti of fheep dreffed for food. ... 

The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, wi 
bafte them. # Swift's Directions to the Look. 

2. A fheep : now only in ludicrous language. , 

Here’s too fmall a pafture for fuch ftore of muttons. • 
The flefh of muttons is better tafted where the lheep r 
upon wild thvme and wholefome herbs. Bacon s JSa . 

Within a few days were brought out of the country 
thoufand muttons. 
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Mutton’Ti'st. n. f \mutton and fijl .] A hand large and 
red. 

Will he who faw the foldiers muttonfifl. 

And faw thee maul’d appear within the lift: 

To witnefs truth. Dryden's Juvenal, fat. 16. 

MUTUAL, adj. [mutuel, French ; mutuus, Lat.] Recipro¬ 
cal ; each a&ing in return or correfpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 

By the fweet power of mufick. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

What fhould meft excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares and pleafures are the fame. Pope. 

Mi/tually. adv. [from mutual.] Reciprocally; in return. 

He never bore 

Like labour with the reft; where th’ other inftruments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, inftruift, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. Sbakejpeare's Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affeeftion. Sbakefpeare. 

The tongue and pen mutually affift one another, writing 
what we fpeak, and fpeaking what we write. Holder. 

Pellucid fubftances a£I upon the rays of light at a diftance, 
in refra&ing, refle&ing and infle&ing them, and the rays mu¬ 
tually agitate the parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for 
heating them. Newton's Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that leflon of vain 
confidence and fecurity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

May I the facred pleafures know 
Of ftri&eft amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may fhare 
Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 

Mutuality, n.f [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 

Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when thefe mutualities fo 
marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 

*/r C l U ^ 10n ‘ /• r /- Sbakejpeare's Othello. 

Muzzle, n.f [mufeau, French.] 

I. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a man in contempt 
But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward me, fhe 
threw fuch a profpe£t upon me, as might well have <n V en a 
furfeit to any weak lover’s ftomach. Sidney b ii 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocftv 
with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would r^- 
quire twenty-five years to pafs from us to the fun. Cberne 
If the poieer be out of the way, or broken, fti r the fire 

stasr ,f *• -*• *• *«- iis 

A mouth > iSLA*" - 

i he fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 

Tu,,Tl Z t° f reilraint ; and the wild do ff 

bhall flefh his tooth on ev’ry innocent. Sbakefp. Henrv IV 

aj „ Greyhounds, fnowy fair, 7 

W‘fK ta u ftagS ’ r , an Io ° re ’ and cours c l around his chair • 

t. a * : 

c hi u“ “■ 

1 o Mu'zzle. V. a. L pjirange. 

I. To bind the mouth. 

This butcher’s cur is venom mouth'd, and I 

S:ppL pow l to rp him - bed 

. wa..e him mins flumber. ShaUJf.. Hm yiir. 

Left It fhould bite its mafter, and fo prove 

Through themwn w'?h f fW andf 1*" ^ •° U>r ’ Dr > Y/en - 
The nurfe was thep ^ ^ 

tv 

before a vowel. MyTs nPrP f nclentl y Properly 
fore both. My is ufed when^^The°fuhft' ^ imliffe rently^be- 

m ! u when ‘t goes before : as, this « nf “/“T follows . and 
mi "e. “ n, y this hoh i s 

Her feet fhe in my neck doth place 

0„c ude my reply with the words of a Chriffian 

MvJchh" 1 PflZ Xe P W c ith a journal. 

Mv’ographv/; [ /T C,5en ’ i aX0 "'J A "a"- P 

M^ ooy A Option of the tl' 

tri ™ ^ the F «"o 1 ’.] The defeription and doc- 
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'Fo inftance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
fyftem of 7?iyology. Qheyne's Phil. Principles . 

MY'orY. n. J. Shortnels of fight. 

My'riad. n.f [yupiac.] 

1. The number of ten thoufand. 

2. Proverbially any great number. 

Aflemble thou. 

Of all thofe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually defigning 
and working our ruin ? there are alfo myriads of good angels 
who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tillotfon. 
Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat; 

Around her, myriads of ideas wait. 

And endlefs fliapes. Prior. 

My'rmidon. n.f. [yvpy.yfwv.] Any rude ruffian; fo named 
from the foldiers of Achilles. 

The mafs of the people will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myrmidons , though 
thefe be ever fo numerous, and compofed of their own repre- 
fentatives. Swift. 

Myro'balan. n.f [‘myrobalanus, Latin.] A fruit. 

1 he myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have five 
kinds: they are flefhy, generally with a ftone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or lefs of an auftere acrid tafte : 
they are the production of five different trees growing in the 
Eaft Indies, where they are eaten preferved : they ferve alfo 
for making and for drefling leather : they have been long in 
great efteem for their quality of opening the bowels in a 
gentle manner, and afterwards ftrengthening them by their 
aftringency ; but the prefent practice rejeCts them all. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures ; for it is 
fweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 644. 

Myro polist. n.f [yvpov and zru\i<a.] One who fells un¬ 
guents. 

Myrrh, n.f [myrrha, Latin; myrrbe, Fr.] A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum refm kind, fent 
to us in loofe granules from the fize of a pepper com to that 
of a walnut, ot a reddilh brown colour, with more or lefs 
of an admixture of yellow: its tafte is bitter and acrid, with 
^ peculiar aromatick flavour, but very naufeous : its frnell is 

bi°"the b t U rL n0 \ d ‘h aSree A b!e : - iC is broUght rrom Ethiopia, 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown Our 

myrrh w the very drug known by the ancients under the fame 

name: internally applied it is a powerful refolvem, and ex- 

ernally applied it is difeutient and vulnerary. Hill's M. Med 

I he myrrhe fweet bleeding in the bitter wound. Stenfer 

tur \ of OP ;^ llUle With dr °PS Ste 

M ftlr iN£ - ^ [m ^’ Macfftm/Se 

r,. a 1 ? 0W in gold, 

“Ssr* *: y: -a-) 

‘ L “"‘ fl ' J A tree 

the top of the foot-ftalk is the ovarv f 3 r ° re ! U P°» 
like cup, divided at the top into ’' Ch ’ aS 3 ftort fta r- 

the ovary becomes an oblong umWlicated ; 

three cells, which are full of kidnevT d Vc ’, dlVlde<l “Ito 

There will I make thee beds ‘ Ceds ' 

^ th 3 thoufand fr 
A cap of fl owers> and a „j,. d|e 

" was"' Sbakefpeare. 

■ U emGcritus would have Concord YV ^ nt °!U and Cleopatra. 
‘' ,g ; n hand a pomegranate t b" " 3 ' r Virgin > h old- 
myr‘le- forfuchisthenafure rf.w*. 3 bu,ld,G of 

Planted though a good (pace one f T’ ' hat if thG y be 
-eet and with twLng Z * a eTe' tP”’ ^ ^ 

MrsP l0 T ^rtle and the poet’s blv ^ W "’ d ’ 
i Antm U f^atdy^J Y ' rhom f‘n's Summer. 

3S> 'nytoAh; that is, 


rpi; f 'U 1 i « vine rn yfteries * -j-- J & ^atm.] Qv 
“WwuS/? tG ,fttan g er°s. 0ne Wh0 ^ Jurch 

over myfteries. ' J ' «d One pr^ 

J 7A— 1 7 Z 
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MysteRious. adj. [ myfterieux , French, from myftery.] 

1. Inacceffible to the underftanding ; awfully obfcure. 

God at laft 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms. Milton's Par. Lojt. b. x. 

Then the true Son of knowledge firfb appear’d, 

And the old dark myfterious clouds were clear’d. Denham . 

2. Artfully perplexed. 

# Thofe princes who were moft diftinguifhed for their myfte¬ 
rious fkill in government, found, by the event, that they had 
ill confulted their own quiet, or the happinefs of their people.' 

Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Mysteriously, adv. [from myjlerious.] 

1. In a manner above underftanding. 

2. Obfcurely; enigmatically. 

Our duty of preparation contained in this qne word, try 
or examine, being after the manner of myfteries, myfterioujly 
and fecretly defcribed, t;here is reafon to believe that there is 
in it very much duty. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

Each ftair myflerioujly was meant. Milton. 

MysteRiousness. n.f. [from myjlerious.'] 

1. Holy obfcurity. 

My purpofe is, to gather together into an union all thofe 
feveral portions of truth, and differing apprehenfions of my- 
fterioufnefs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant , 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 

To My'sterize. v. a. [from myftery.] To explain as enigmas. 
Myfterizing their enfigns, they make the particular ones of 
the twelve tribes accommodable unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

MY'STERY. n.f. [[xvrripiov ; myftere , Fr.j 

1. Something above human intelligence ; fomething awfully 
obfcure. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of thole myfteries which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus^ 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be ac¬ 
cording to the my/lery of the day ; and to your ordinary de¬ 
votions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 
my/lery. Taylor. 

If God ftiould pleafe to reveal unto us this great myjlery of 
the trinity, or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be ableto underftand them, unlefs he would be- 
ftow on us fome new faculties of the mind. Swift's Serm . 

2. An enigma ; any thing artfully made difficult. 

To thy great comfort in this myftery of ill opinions, here’s 
the twin brother of thy letter. Shah. Mer. Wives of Wind for. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold. 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Granville . 

3. A trade ; a calling : in this ferfte it fhould, according to 
Warburton , be written miftery , from mftiero, French, a trade. 

And that which is the nobleft myfterie , 

Brings to reproach and common infamy. Hubherd's Tale 
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Inftrudlion, manners, myfteries and trades 
Degrees, obfervances, cuftoms and laws, * 

n /r ' ^ ec ^ ne to y our confounding contraries. Sbahh 

My stical. 1 r n . 

My'stick. \_ m yft lcus '> Latin.J 

1. Sacredly obfcure. 

Let God himfelf that made me, let not man that 1™. 

heaven” 1 ^ ^ inltrua ° r conce ™ing the myftical way™ 

From falvation all flefh being excluded this wa^Godhtt 
revealed a way myftical and fupernatural. Hooke* h 

2. Involving fome fecret meaning ; emblematical. * ’ 1 

Ye five other wand’ring fires ! that move 
In myftick dance not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call’d up light. Mh*. 
It is Chrift’s body in the facrament and out of it • but in 
the facrament not the natural truth, but the fpiritual and 

^ lC f\ . . , , . , J a y lor?s Worthy Communicant, 

It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that myftical Babylon is to 
be confumed by fire. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

3. Obfcure; fecret. 

Left new fears difturb the happy ftate. 

Know, I have fearch’d the myftick rolls of fate. Dryden. 

My'stically. adv. [from myftical.] In a manner, or by an 
a<ft, implying fome fecret meaning. 1 

Thefe two in thy facred bofom hold. 

Till myftically join’d but one they be. $ me 

My'sticalness. n.f. [from myftical.] Involution of fome fe¬ 
cret meaning. 

Mythological, adj. [from mythology.] Relating to the ex¬ 
plication of fabulous hiftory. 

The original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphical, 
which after became mythological , and by tradition ftole into a 
total verity, which was but partially true in its covert fenfe 
and morality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

MytholoGically. adv. [from mythological.] In a manner 
fuitable to the fyftem of fables. 

Mytho'logist. n.f. [from mythology.] A relator or expofitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mythologifts feem to be altogether 
unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 

It was a celebrated problem among apcient mythologifts 
What was the ftrongeft thing, what the wifcft, and what the 
greateft ? Norris's MijceU 

To Mytho'logize. v.n. [from mythology.] To relate or ex¬ 
plain the fabulous hiftory of the heathens. 

Mythology, n.f [juvS-^ and A 6 y(& ; mythologies French.] 
Syftem of fables; explication of the fabulous hiftoiy of the 
gods of the heathen world. 

The modefty of mythology deferves to be commended: the 
fcenes there are laid at a diftance; it is once upon a time, in 
the days of yore, and in the land of Utopia, Bentley 
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A femivowel,has in Englifh an invariable found; 
as, no, names net ; it is fometimes after Yn al- 
moft loft j as, condemns contemn. 

To Nab. v. a. [nappa, Swedifh. j 
„ To catch unexpectedly 3 to feize without 
wauling. A word feldom ufed but in low language. 
NADIR, n. f. [Arabick.J The point under foot directly op- 
pofite to the zenith. 

Ac far as four bright’figns comprize. 

The diftant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 

Naff. n.f. A kind of tufted fea-bird. 

Nag. n. J. [nagge, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall horfe. A horfe in familiar language. 

A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 
horfe-flefh ; but the nag would be too fleet. L'EJlrangc. 
Thy nags, 'the leaneft things alive. 

So very hard thou lov’ft to drive. Prior. 

2 . A paramour; in contempt. 

Your ribauld nag of Egypt 

MiT? 01 ' 15 / 2 ?’ a ? d o ieS - Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
NAIL. n.f. [ncegl, Saxon; nagel, German.] 

1. The hard cruft or horny fubftance at the ends of the finders 

and toes. & 

My nails can reach unto thine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

1 he meaneft fculptor in th’ Aimilian fquare, 

Gan imitate in brafs, the nails and hair • 

Expert in trifles. ’ ~ , 

The nails of our fingers give ftrength to thofe parts in the 

ne^andt'T t arepUtt0i and defe,ld the numerous 
nerves and tendons that are under them. P av 

2. The talons of birds and beafts. y ' 

3- A fpike of metal by which things are fattened together 

As one naslby ftrength drives out another: ° 
bo the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer objeeft foon forgotten cz,„ ; a 

arS.“ r‘ £ P- 

borrow iron for fpikes or nails, to fatten them'toge'th"? “ 

The load-ftone mines in the IhorfoAndfa NfZ 
in abundance and vi^or that ir nrW f j ’ are fo pIaccd 

-»* ** «ss ttassscisr * i - 

a . B : ozv * s V u k or Errcursy b. ii. c 7 

tt , , , A beechen pail * 

Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. „ . 

An equivocal word ufed for th- « 7 r 1 , Drydm. 

a " d for . ao fatten any thing ha " d 

4. A Stud; a bofs. } 0 Watts. 

I OntfnT'TNr t heS d a " d , a qUarter - 

ftppofe from a counter ftudded m wfth nils Wlthout dcIa 7‘ I 

ThebT t .° Ur m0nC )' 0nth ^«V, ' 

The banker s ruin’d if he pays. 

7 °-r V A J from the noun.l 

I. A o fallen with nails. J 

T ^ r0fi hznalU th y enemies, 

Of a» man? 'k a S ai ' ,ft .'bee, and the fins 

In golden armour glorious to behold 

Nailer. T/ [from™ Ont wfft ^ Drydm ' 
NA'^n aker - One whole trade is to forge nails j 

X. w •’ [j la cob, Saxon.] 

A c] °aths ; uncovered • bare 

. 
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Swift's Poem 


ns. 


■ vvuo Know 

: ° n > A mth. 2 42 . 


Muft fuffer char 


Milton y P. i 


2 . 


-- --W,- J 

As father of his family, he clad 
I'heir nakednefs with Ikins of bcztfts. 

Ungrateful men, 

Behold my bolom naked to your fwords, 

And let the man that’s injur’d ftrike the blow. 
Unarmed ; defencelefs ; unprovided. 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine ao-e 
Have left we naked to mine enemies. Shakef Henry 

3. Plain ; evident; not hidden: 

The truth appears fo naked bri tny fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakef. Hen 

4. Mere ; bare ; wanting the neceftary additions ; limple •’ 

ltractcd. r * 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happinefs at 
hands of men, hiving only a naked belief, for hope and 1 
rity we may not exclude; but that without belief all c 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thofe othe] 
vine virtues. tt j. , . 

xt ' 1 Hooker 1. b, i. 

Na kedly. adv. 5 

I- Without covering. 

2. Simply; merely; barely; In thfc aiiftrafl; 

Thougli feveral fingle letters nakedly confittekeii: ate ft 
tobe amculatmijscnly of fpiritor breath, and not of br 
localized ; yet there is that property in all letters of anti 
to be conjoined in fyilables. ? 1 

3 - Difcoverably; evidently. 1 

So blinds the fliarpeft counfels of the wife 
This overfhadowing Providence on high 
And dazzleth all their cleareft fight?d’eyeS' 

1. Nudity; want of covering. 

. , . , My face I’ll grime with filth - 

And with prelentcd nakednefs out-face 
1 lie winds and perfections of the ficy; Sha K 
Nor he their outward only: with the K ' 

Of beafts ; but inward nakednefs, much more 
Opprobrious ! with his robe of rightcnufndi 

717 ^ C ° Ver ’ d , rrom *>is father’s , 

J. entreat my P^entle re3dr , **c t-n. c ■ ** 

and not to imitate the nXdTej Z Z ^ U ' Ckers ! 

Thou to be ftrorig mutt put 

W 7 T 7 armour is thv nakednefs d j 

2. Want Of provifion for defence 

3 - 

Na 1 appears in proper nakednefs f ^ 

Wholetid^ie aniTaddte C °"r : r a! ; erS S 

What is thy nai f 'ndividual. 

I hou It be afraid to hear it; 

O • tn °ugh thou cal]'ft thyfeif -i 
Tuan any i s i n hell. } n * no L terHa?ne 

My name's Macbeth. , 

them. CaHed thdr W aft - *** Z 
2 ^ lee by name. Gen; xxvi 

wSt'^^7^« ^ies is dift^S 

a rofe 

3 . ? 

They lift with , 

V. ho dares not hazard life c gen ratf ' 

4’ deputation ; chara&r f futl,re fai '>e- 

18 A 
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Tbe king’s army was the laft enemy the weft had been 
acquainted with, and had left no good name behind. 

r> r , , . Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ren°wn; fame; celebnty, eminence; praife ; remembrance; 
memory ; diftinction ; honour. 

What men of name refort to him ? 
v Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foidier ; 

And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew. 

And many others of great name and worth, Shakef. 

, V ,! llt eminent perfons of great name abroad ; to tell how 
the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon's Effays , N y . iq. 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 

1 hy name , ’tis all a ghoft can have, remains. Dry den. 

A hundred knights 

A PP r 1 ov ’ d i ^ % ht > and men of mighty name. Dryden. 

1 hefe lhall be towns of mighty fame, 

1 ho’ now they lie obfeure, and lands without a name. 

D , . Dryden , LEn. vi. 

-tsartolus is of great name ; whofe authority is as much 
valued amongft the modem lawyers, as Papinian’s was 
among the ancients. Baker’s Rr/cdl. on Learning, 

o. rower delegated ; imputed character. 

In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banifli him. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanm. 

7 ; fictitious imputation. 

When Ulyffes with fallacious arts, 

Had forg’d a treafon in my patron’s name, 

My kinfman fell. Dryden, Mn. 

o. Appearance; not reality; aflumed character. 

I 11 to him again, in the name of Brook; 

He’ll tell me all his purpofe. Sha. Mer. JV. of TVindfor. 

1 here is a friend which is only a friend in name. 

i . . Eedits, xxxvii. 

An opprobrious appellation. 

Bids her confcfs ; calls her ten thoufand names ; 

In vain fee kneels. Granvil's Poems. 

Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Swift's Mifcel . 

To Naivie. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o diferiminate by a particular appellation. 

I mention here a fon of the king’s whom Florizel 
I now name to you ; and with fpeed fo pace 
To fpeak of Perdita. Shakefpeare's Win. Tale. 

Thou haft had feven hufeands, neither waft thou named 
after any of them. Tob. iii. 8. 

His name was called Jefus, which was fo named of the 
angel before he was conceived. Luke ii. 21. 

2. To mention by name. 

Accuftom not thy mouth to fwearing : neither ufe thyfelf 
to the naming of the Holy One. Ecclus. xxiii. 9. 

To fpecify ; to nominate. 

Did my father’s god fon feek your life ? 

He whom my father nam'd? your Edgar. Shakefpeare. 
Bring me him up whom I fhall name. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
Let any one name that propofition, whofe terms or ideas 
were either of them innate. Locke. 

To utter; to mention. 

Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 16. 

Na'meless. adj. [from name.] 


a 

a nap to 


Sidney, b. ii. 
Shakefpeare . 


Not diftinguifeed by any diferiminative appellation. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham. 

The milky way. 

Fram’d of many namelefs ftars. Waller. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ferine we truft, 

And facred, place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies, 

To which thy tomb feall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
One of which the name is not known or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accufations of this kind, when they 
come from fufpected, that is, from namelefs pens. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Namely, adv. [from name.] Particularly; fpecially; to men¬ 
tion by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay the 
fame which diligent beholders of her works have obferved ; 
namely , that fee provideth for all living creatures nourife- 
ment which may fuffice. Hooker , b. m. f. 4. 

Which of thefe forrows is he fubjett to ? 

To none of thefe, except it be the laft; 

Namely, feme love that drew him oft from home. Sha. 

The council making remonftrances unto queen Elizabeth, 
of the continual confpiracies againft her life ; and namely, 
that a man was lately taken, who flood ready in a very 
dangerous and fufpicious manner to do the deed ; advifed her 
to go lefs abroad weakly attended. But the queen an- 
fwered, that fee had rather be dead, than put in cuftody. 

Bacon, Apophth. 14. 

For the excellency of the foul, namely, its power of di¬ 
vining in dreams ; that feveral fuch divinations have been 
made, none can queftion. Addifon's Sped at or. 
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Solomon’s choice does hot onlv infWT- • , 

of hiftory, but furnifees out a very fine moral i-fT ^ P °' nt 
that he who applies his heart to wifdom, does at the?* 
time take the moft proper method for ! W i? 
riches, and reputation. T,- r ? Ufe, 

Na'mee. n.f. [name.] One who caUs or knows anvl^*"' 

Na mesakk. n J. One that has the fame name wiSi^J®'* 
Nor does the dog fifh at fea, much more ' 

og of land, than that his cognominal, or namefake •*’ 

One author is a mole to another: it is i mi wm ' } u ‘ 
hem to difeover beauties, they have eyes only for Mem ft 
they can indeed fee the light, as is faid of theu „w i 
but .mmediately font their eyes 
INAP. n.f [jjnoeppan, Saxon, to fleep.] V tor ‘ 

1. Slumber; a feort fleep. 

Mopfa fat fwallowing of fleep with open mouth m ,v 
fuch a nolle, as no body could lay the Healing of 
her charge. - 

• Let your bounty 

Take a nap, and I will awake it anon. 

The lun had long lince in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Hudibras, p. £ 

So long as I m at the forge you are ftill_takingy 0U ri nap. 

2. tl^noppa, Saxon.] Down; villous fubftance. ^ S j Sob. 

Amongft thofe leaves fee made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight; 

The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie. 

The filken down, with which his back is dight. Stenfer ' 
Jack Cade the clothier, means to drefs the Common- 
wealth, and fet a new nap upon it. Sha. 1 f 

Plants, though they have no prickles, have a kind of 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which down or m 
■ cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in a foft or fat fubftance. Bacon 

Ah ! where muft needy poet feek for aid 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade; 

His only coat! where duft confus’d with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swiff. 
To Napp. v. a. [Jmoeppan, Saxon.] To fleep; to be drowfy 
or fecure. 1 

They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras , p. i. 

A vvolf took a dog napping at his mailer’s door. L'Efron. 
What is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul linen] 
ftopt in a veffel that hath wheat in ir, will in twenty-one 
days time turn the wheat into mice ; without conjuring, 
one may guefs to have been the phdofophy and information 
of feme houfewife, who had not fo carefully covered her 
wheat, but that th'. mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping , juft when they had made an end of their 
good chear. Bentley s Sermons. 

Naptaking, n.f [nap and take.] Surprize; feizure on a 
fudden ; unexpected onfet, like that made on men afleep. 

Naptakings, affaults, fpoilings, and firings, have in our fore¬ 
father’s days, between us and France, been very common. 

Carew. 

NAPE. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines it 
to come from nap, the hair that grows on it; Junius , with 
his ufual Greek fagacity, from voensn, a hill ; perhaps from 
the fame root with knob.] The joint of the neck behind. 

Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interiour furvey of your good felves. Shake/. 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was flain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck. Bacon. 

Na'pery. n.f. [naperia, Italian.] Table-linen. Dit 7 . 

Na'phew. n.f. [napus, Lat.] An herb. 

Na'phtha. n.f. [naphtha, Latin.] 

Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of 
a very pale yellow, with a caft of brown in it. It is foft 
and oily to the touch, of a fearp and unpleafing tafle, and 
of a brifk and penetrating fmell; of the bituminous kind. It 
is extremely ready to take fire, and in places where it is 
frequent, it exhales a vapour that takes fee at the approach 
of any flame, and burns to a great diftance, fometimes thread¬ 
ing in an inftant over half a mile or more of ground, and 
continuing alight a great while. It is found floating on the 
waters of firings. It is principally ufed externally in para- 
lytick cafes, and in pains of the limbs. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Strabo reprefents it as a liquation of bitumen. It fwims 
oil the top of the water of wells and fprings. That found 
about Babylon is in feme fprings whitife, tho’ it be gene¬ 
rally black, and differs little from Petroleum. Woodward. 

Na ppiness. n.f. [nappy.] The quality of having a nap. 

a etymology is oddly favoured 
Italian.] 


Na'pkin. n.f. [from nap which c y w 
by Virgil, Tonffque ferunt mantilia villis ; naperb 
i. Cloaths ufed at table to wipe the hands. t 

By art were weaved napkins, feirts, and coats, incon.ump 
tible by fire. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The fame matter was woven into a napkin at Louvain, 
which was cleanfed by being burnt in the fire. 1 If* 

Napkins, Heliocrabalus had of cloth of gold, but tticy 
were moft commonly of Iinnen, or foft woofe ArbutW^ 
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2. A hankerchief. Obfolete. Tliis felife is retained in Sect- 

land. „ , , . .. 

I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

This was her firft remembrance from the rhodr. SbcrkeJ. 
Napless, adj. [from nap.] Wanting nap; threadbare. 

Were he to ftand for conful, ne’er would he 
Appear in th’ market place, nor on him put 
The naplefs vefture of humility. Shakcf. Goriolanus. 

Na'ppy. adj. [from nap. Mr. Lye derives it from nappe, Saxon, 
a cup.] Frothy; fpumy; from nap-, whence apples and 
ale are called lamb’s wooll. 

When I my threfeer heard. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay's 

NARCTSSUS. n.f. [Latin; narcijje, Fr.] A daffodil. 

Nor Narcijjus fair 

As o’er the fabled mountain hanging fell. *. -j~~ 

NArco-TICK. adj. [voopxoca - narcotique, fr.] Producing tor- 
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s- 


Edward from 


to 


to 



^ utt, nand or tQ 

narmu-bottom^d ditch cattle c»hot turn themfelves^ 
2. Small; of „o great extent. burner'e Hufbandry. 

i,uhe a 


Gay's Pajl. 
~>dih. 

Thomfon. 


por, or ftupefaction. 

Narcotick includes all that part of the materia medica, which 
any way produces fleep, whether called by this name, or 
hvpnoticks, or opiates. j Quincy. 

The ancients efteemed it narcotick or ftupefa£live, and it is 
to be found in the lift of poifons by Diojcorides. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

Nard. n.f [nardus, Lat. Gr.] 

1. Spikenard ; a kind of ointment. 

2 . An odorous ferub. 

Smelt o’the bud o’t’ne briar, 

Or the nard in the fire. Ben. Jehnfon's Underwoods. 

He now is come 

Into the bliisful field, thro’groves of myrrh, 

And flow’ring odours, caflia, nard and balm. Milton. 

Nare. n. J. [naris, Latin.] A noftril not ufed, except as in 
the following paffage, in affectation. 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 

Though every nare olfacl it not. Hudibras, p. i. cant. i. 

Na'rwhale. n.f A fpecies of whale. 

Thofe long horns preferved as precious beauties, are but 
the teeth of narwhales. Brown's Vub. Err. b. iii. 

Narrable. adj. [from narro.] Capable to be told or re¬ 
lated. 

Narrate, v. a. [narro, Latin.] To relate ; to tell ; a 
word only ufed in Scotland. 

NARRATION, n.f [narratio, Latin ; narration, Fr.] Ac¬ 
count ; relation ; hiftory. 

He did doubt of the truth of that narration. Abbot. 

They that defire to look into the narrations of the ftory] 
for the variety of the matter we have been careful might 
have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24. 

Homer introduces the beft inftruftions, in the midft of the 
plaineft narrations. ffotes on the Odyffy. 

Na rrative, adj. [narrative, Fr. from narro, Lat.l 

1. Relating; giving an account. 

The words of all judicial a£ls are written narratively, un- 
lefs it he m fentences difpolitive and enaaing ; therefore cre¬ 
dit ought to be given to thefe ads, though the words be 

2 . Storytelling; apt to relate things paft. J ^ ' arergon^ 

Age, as Davenant lays, is always narrative. Drvdcn 

a Tu 6 P ^ 0r ’ the nch ’ the valiant a nd the fao- e , 1 

And boaftmg youth, and narrative old age. & 

In^VE •*•/: A relation; an account; a ftory. P 

In the inftruclions I here o'ive to othpr<; r< ~ nr . 0 • , 

they foould do, take a narrative d tvfNNZN' 

vri - •• 

by believing or reporting it. Peculiar ga m or profit 

To NVrrify. v.a. [from narro, Latin 1 r A f tssL ogick. 
account of; not in ufe. ’ n ' J r ° reIate i to give 

I ever narriffd my friends, 

N 0 ?W from nvp, 

fide ‘“d ° r W ‘ de ’ hl "'‘ n S but a final! diftance' film fid 



Covetous ; avaritious. , 

To narrow breafts he comes ail wrapt in gam 
To Iweliing hearts he femes in honour’s fire. 

* Contraiffed; of confined fentiments ; ungenerous. 

Nothin?- more feakes any fociery than mean diyilions be¬ 
tween the 3 feveral orders of its members, and their narrow - 
hearted -repining at each other’s gain. Sprat s berm . 

The greateft underftandmg is narrow. How much ot 
God antf nature is there, whereof we never had any ideai? 

Grew, Cofmol. b. u. c. o. 

The hopes of receiving good from thofe whom we gra¬ 
tify, would produce but a very narrow and ftinted charity. 

' Smallridge's Sermons; 

A falamander grows fimiiliar with a ftranger at firft fight; 
and is not fo narrow- Ipirited as to obferve, whether the per- 
fen fee talks to, be in breeches or’in petticoats. Addifon . 

It is with narrow-fold'd people as with narroW-neck’d 
bottles ; the lefs they have in them the more noife they make 
in pouring it out. Swift s Mifcellanies . 

5. Near; within a fmall diftance. 

Then Mneftheus to the head his arrow drove. 

But made a glancing fliot; and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faften’d by the foot the flitting bird. 

6. Clofe; vigilant; attentive. 

The orb he roam’d 

With narrow fearch ; and with infpeclion deep 
Confider’d ev’ry creature, which of all 
Adoft opportune might ferve his wiles. Milt; Par. Lojl. 

Many malicious fpies are fearching into the aclions of a 
great man, who is not always the beft prepared for fo nar¬ 
row an infpedlion. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 265. 

To N./rrow. v. a. [from the adje<Slive.] 

1. To diminife with refpecl to breadth or widenefs. 

In the wall he made narrowed refts, that the beams feould 
not be faftened in the walls of the houfe. 1 Kings vi. 6. 

By reafon of the great Continent of Brafilia, the needle 
defle&eth toward the land twelve degrees ; but at the Straits 
ot Magellan, where the land is narrowed, and the fea on 
the other fide, it varieth about five or fix. Brovun's V. Err. 

A government, which by alienating the affections, lofing 
the opinions, and croffing the interefts of the people, leaves 
out of its compafs the greateft part of their confent, may 
juftly be faid, in the me degrees it lofes ground, to narrow 
its bottom. _ _ Temple's Mifcel . 

2. I o confradt; to impair in dignity of extent or influence. 

One feience is incomparably above all the reft, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, for mean or ill 
ends, and fecular interefts ; I mean, theology, which don- 
tains the knowledge of God and his creatures. Locke'sWorka 
3* d o contract in fentiment or capacity of knowledge. 

Defuetude does contra<£l and narrow our faculties, fo th n t’ 
we can apprehend only thofe things in which we are con- 

Ve ‘ ant - ... Government of the Tm?ue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed bv a foamy 
collection of common ideas, to enlarge itfelf to a more co¬ 
pious flock. r 7 , , 

T 1 , r -n ,1 r Locke s /Porks. 

-bo ! ev ry finifo’d fen returns to thee ! 

Bounded by nature, narrow'd fell by art, 

A trifling head, and a contracted fceirt. 'Pope's Dune b iv 
4. 1 o confine ; to limit. - 

By admimEgio 0 many tilings at once into one queftion, 

", m " ! ‘Y da ^ Z C1 ^ liewildered ; whereas by limiting 
Sho\V" WmS t lC qUeftl0n ’ >' ou take a Biller furvey of thf 

Our knowledge is much more narrow’d, Mf’we*TOnfine 
ounclves to our own folitary reafonings, without much read! 

5 - [fn farriery.] A horfe is faid to narrow , when he doZ^not 

f A w R0 ^ L r - adv - i>° m wttw.] j 

X. t W,th little breadth or widenefs J with fmi.ll diftance between 
2. Contracledly ; without extent. 
u that 
3 - Clofely, vigilantly / fdfT' ° f ^ Chur ‘ h °f England. 

My fellow-fchoolmatter 

Doth Watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrcwly. Shai r. 

hended o! this CoIour 

compofitions a kind of povertT 111 ' 8 '° a! ' excellen cies in 
■for a confiderable treafure hfil . Bacon, 

narrowly when I am gcne> d ln vineyard, fearch 

, r A F lan ’ s re Putatioh draws eyes unrm . VEJlrange. 

infped- every part of him. } P hlm that wil1 narrowly 
4. Nearly ; within a little. Addifon. 

very aarSSty miffod ofih- dN thC Aqua ? uica & ips, and 
5 - Avantioufly; f par i ng ) y . a ' r - 
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Narrowness. f [from narrow. J 
I • \V ant of breadth or widenefs. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height, or run out in length. Addifon on hah. 

2. Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 

,<JrnTT e ’ T,°u fhould be fo wife and godlike, ashy 

elfabl.flied laws of liberty to fecure protection and encourage¬ 
ment to the hoiicft induftry of mankind, againft the oppref- 
f.on of power, and narrownefs of party, will quickly be too 
hard for his neighbours. Lode's Works. 

3. Conhned flate ; contradlednefs. 

The moft learned and ingenious fociety in Europe, con¬ 
fers the . narrownefs of human attainments. Glanv. Scept. 
Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly flicks at words. Denham. 
I he latin, a moft fevere and compendious language, of¬ 
ten exprefles that in one word, which either the barbarity 
or the narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

4. Meannefs ; poverty. Dry den. 

If God will fit thee for this pafTage, by taking off thy load, 
and emptying thy bags, and fo fuit the narrownefs of thy for¬ 
tune to the narrownefs of the way thou art to pafs, is'thcre 
any thing but mercy in all this ? South's Ser?nons. 

5. W ant of capacity. 

Another difpofition in men, which makes them improper 
for philofophical contemplations, is not fo much from the 
narrownefs of their fpirit and undemanding, as becaufcthey 
will not take time to extend them. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 
Nas. [from ne has , or has not.] 

For pity’d is mifhap that nas remedy, 

, But fcorn’d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenfer. 

Nasal, adj. [nafus , Latin.] Belonging to the nofe. 

To pronounce the nafals , and fome of the vowels fpiri- 
tally, the throat is brought to labour, and it makes a gut¬ 
tural pronunciation. Holders Elements of Speech. 

When the difeharge leffens, pafs a fmall probe through 
the nafal duel into the nofe every time it is dreft, in order 
to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surgery. 

Na'sicoRNOUs. adj. [nafus and cornu.] Having the horn on 
the nofe. 

Some unicorns are among infedls ; as thofe four kinds of 
naficornous beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Browns V. Err 
NA'STY. adj. [najl , nat , German, wet.] 

1. Dirty ; filthy ; fordid ; naufeous ; polluted. 

Sir Thomas More, in his anfwer to Luther, has thrown 
out the greateft heap of ndjly language that perhaps ever was 
put together. Atterbury. ' 

«A nice man, is a man of najly ideas. Swift. 

2. Obfcene ; leud. 

Na'stily. adv. [from najly.] 

1. Dirtily; filthily; naufeoufly. 

The moft pernicious infe&ion next the plague, is the fmell 
of the jail, when prifoners have been long and dole and 
najlily kept. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2.. Obfcenely ; grofsly. 

Na'stiness. n. f. [from najly.] 

1. Dirt; filth. 

This caufed the feditious to remain within their ftation, 
which by reafon of the naflinefs of the beaftly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
Haughty and huge, as high Dutch bride. 

Such najltnefs and fo much pride 

Are oddly join’d by fate. Swift. 

2. Obfcenity ; grofsnefs of ideas. 

Their najltnefs , their dull obfcene talk and ribauldry, 
cannot but be very naufeous and offenfive to any who does 
not baulk his own reafon, out of love to their vice. South. 

A divine might have employed his pains to better pur- 
pofe, than in the najlinefs of Plautus and Ariftophanes. Dry. 
Natal, adj. [natal, Fr. natalls, Latin.] Native; relating to 
nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names 
from their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas 
of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ftar ! whofe facred pow’r 
Prefided o’er the monarch’s natal hour. 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 

NataTion. n.f [natatio , Latin.] The acl of fwimming. 

In progreflive motion, the arms and legs move fucceflively, 
but in natation both together. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Na'thless. ad. [ na , that is, not the lefs , Saxon.] Nevcr- 
thelefs ; formed thus, nathelefs , nath'lefs.' Obfolete. 

Nath'lefs , my brother fince we paffed are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Spenfer. 

The torrid clime 

Smote on him fore befides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathlefs he fo endur’d, ’till on the beach 
Of that infimed fea he flood, and call’d 
His legions. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Na'thmore. adv. [na the more.] Never the more. 

Yet nathmere by his bold hearty fpeech. 
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NA"frrlxT ,lis b *°” d - fl : oz “ fieart embolden’d be o.. , 

NA -n 0 ^' ”' J ' Fr ’ nati °> Lati ”-] A peonl 

guiflied from another people; generally^theiff*"' 
original, or government. 7 7 lr Jan guag e , 

If Edward III. had profpered in his French 
peopled with EnglUh the towns which he won as ** 
Calais driving out the French, his fuccefibrs holding th??" ” 
courfe, would have filled all France with our ft 

A nation properly figmfies a great number of famHie. a 
nved from the fame blood, born in the fame count' *1 
living under the fame government °untry, and 

NA d T u? N , AL - adJ - l natimal > Fr. from nation ."] 

1. fubhek; general ; not private ; not particular. 

1 hey in their earthly Canaan plac’d. 

Long time fhall dwell and profper: but when fins 
Nationai interrupt their public peace. Milton's P T n o 
Such a national devotion mfpires men with fentimem/c 
rehgious gratitude, and fwdh their hearts with joy and ^ 

Ut ^!° n ' o ... Addifin's Freeholder, N« 4 q" 

The aftomfhing vidones our armies have been crowned 
with, were m feme meafure the bleffings returned upon that 
national charity which has been fo confpicuous. 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never vifits a Ju’ 
with public and general calamities, but where their fins are 
public and national too. R otrP rr\ c 

2. Bigotted to one’s own country. 

Nationally, adv. [from national] With regard to the 
nation. I1C 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews who 
being nationally efpoufed to God by covenant, every fin 0 f 
theirs was in a peculiar manner fpiritual adultery South 
Nationalness, n.f [from national.] Reference to the 
people in general. 

NATIVE, adj. [ nativus , Latin; natif-ve, Fr.] Producedbv 
nature ; natural, not artificial. ; 

She more fvveet than any bird on bough, 

Would oftentimes amongft them bear a part, 

And ftrive to pafs, as fhe could well enough, 

Their native mufick by her fkilful art. Fairy b. ii, 
This dodtrine doth not enter by the ear. 

But of itfelf is native in the breaft. Davies. 

2. Natural; fuch as is according to nature. 

The members retired to their homes, reaffume the nativt 
fedatenefs of their temper. Swift. 

3. Conferred by birth. 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native , 

Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiflative ; 

And firft, ’tis to fpeak whatever we pleafe. Denham, 

4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the time or place of birth. 

If thefe men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
punifhment; though they can outltrip men they have no 
wings to fly from God. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Many of our bodies fhall, no doubt, 

Find native graves. Shakef Hen. V. 

5. Original; natural. 

Have I now feen death ? is this the w r ay 
I muft return to native duft ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
'tive. n. f. 

Im One born in any place ; original inhabitant. 

Th’ accufation, 

All caufe unborn, could never be the native 
Of our fo frank donation. Shakefpeare's Coriolam. 

Make no extirpation of the natives , under pretence of 
planting religion, God furely will no way be pleafed with 
fuch facrifices. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Tully, the humble mufhroom fcarcely known, 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Juv. 

There flood a monument to Tacitus the hiftorian, to the 
emperors Tacitus and Florianus, all natives of the place. 

Addifon on It alp 

2. Offspring. . , 

Na'tiveness. n.f [from native.] State of being produced 
by nature. 

NaTivity. n.f. [nativite, French.] 

1. Birth; iflue into life. , , , 

Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the nativity or 

our Saviour, in whofe birth the births of all are only btelieo. 

Bacon, 

2 . Time, place, or manner of birth. 

My hufband, and my children both. 

And you the calenders of their nativity, 

Go to a goflip’s feaft. Shakef. Com. of Errors^ 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either ff fj 
tivity , chance, or death. Shakef Men. IV. of / 11 * 

When I vow, I weep ; and vows io born. 

In their nativity all truth appears. Shakef.Mid. A. r [ 

Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan. Eze \ xvi. 

3. State or place of being produced. 

Thefe, in their dark nativity , the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. M 
NATURAL, adj. [naturel, French, from nature.] 
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of itfelf. 

2 - would turn the vein of that we call natural, to that 

of Wal propagation; which has ever been encouraged as 
the other has been disfavoured by all mftitutions. Temple. 

3. Bellow difference in natural parts, it ffould feem 

that the advantage lies on the fide of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents. ^ ‘ 

а. Not forced; not farfetched ; diflated by nature. ... 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturallejt 
confutations that belong to this piece. IVotton s Arch. 

c Confonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural conneftions become, by cuftom, as na¬ 
tural to the mind as fun and light: fire and warmth go to¬ 
gether, and fo feem to carry with them as natural an evi¬ 
dence as felf-evident truths themfelves. Locke. 

б. Tender ; affectionate by nature. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

He wants the nat'ral touch. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

7. Unaffected ; according to truth and reality. 

What can be more natural than the circumflances in the 
behaviour of thofe women who had lofl their hufbands on 
this fatal day. Addifon . 

8. Oppoied to violent; as, a natural death. 

Natural, n.f [from nature.] 

1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from underflanding; a 

fool. 

That a monfter fhould be fuch a natural. Shakefpeare. 

Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compafs he 
has been all his life confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reafoning than a perfect natural. ■ Locke. 

2. Native; original inhabitant. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, fhould be in a 
flate of freemen. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Oppreffion, in many places, wears the robes of juftice, 
which domineering over the naturals may not fpare ftrangers, 
and flrangers will not endure it. Raleigh's EJJays. 

3. Gift of nature ; nature ; quality. 

The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as 
prefuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock 
at terms when they underftand not things. Ben. Johnfon. 

To confider them in their pure naturals, the earl’s intel- 
le<Slual faculties were his ftronger part, and the duke, his prac- 
tical. Wotton. 

Na'turalist. n.f. [from natural.] A ftudent in phyficks, 
or natural philofophy. 

Admirable artifice ! wherewith Galen, tho’ a mere na- 
turalijl , was fo taken, that he could not but adjudge the 
honour of a hymn to the wife creator. Mere. 

It is not credible, that the naturalifl could be deceived in 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. ^ Addifon on Italy . 

Naturaliza'tion. n. f. [from naturalize.] The acl of 
inverting aliens with the privileges of native fubjetfts. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturalization ; where¬ 
by, while they kept their compafs, they flood firm ; but 
when they did fpread, they became a windfal. Bacons EJf. 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants that fhali 
come over and turn a certain flock of their own, as natura¬ 
lization, and freedom from cuftoms the two firft years. Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general naturalization 
act, invited over foreigners of all religions. Swift. 

To Na turalize. v. a. [from natural.] 

1. 1 o adopt into a community ; to mveit with the privileges of 

native fubjecls. 6 

'The great lords informed the kina, that the Irilh mivht 
noth e natural,zed without damage to themfelves or the crown. 

_ , . Davies on Ireland. 

2. To make natural; to make eafy like things natural. 

He nfes frelh to his hammer and anvil; cuftom has na- 
turalized his labour to him. South'* 9 

Naturally, adv. [from natural.] ‘ 

'• A « ord ; n S to the P° wer or irnpullcs of unaffifted nature 

Our fovereign good is defired naturally, God, the author 

t fulfil natural delirc ’ haA ^pointed natural means whereby 
to fulnlic; but man havmg utterly difabled his nature unto 
thefe means, hath had other revealed, and Inth j 

from heaven a law to teach him, how that which is ! F i 
rurally muft now fupernaturally be attained. jr^. 

It fenfe be not certain in the reports it nvGc „r .u * 

ZZ&Sr can be natural,y no fuch - “Sy 

2. According^ nature; without afteflation. ■ " SmK ^‘ 

W i r That part 

as aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d c hnl Ck 

Th, anfwcrs fitly and natj/f to the 'place 


Cowley. 
■Cowley . 
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before the deluge, Inclos’d 

The thoughts are to be meafured only by their propriety ; 
thallrX flow more or lefs rurally from the^peHons 
and occafions. 
q. Spontaneoufiy. 

NaTuralness. n. f [froih natural] 
r The flate of being given or produced by nature. 

The naturalnefs of a defife, is the caule that the sfac- 
tionof it ispleafure, and pleafure importunes the will; and 
that which importunes^he will, puts a dtffieul^on the^ 

2. r Confo S rmity°to truth 2 and reality ; not affixation. 

He muft underftand what is contained in the temperament 
of the eyes, in the naturalnefs of the eyebrows. Dry den. 

Horace fpeaks of thefe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
among the fineft for the naturalnefio f the thought, and the 
beauty of the expreffion. Addifon. 

NATURE, n.f. [natura, Latin; nature, .trench.J 

1. An imaginary being fuppofed to prefide over the material and 
animal world. 

Thou, nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have 
condemned you to die ; he laid again, and nature them. 

Bacon. 

Let the poftilion nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be iet. 

Heav’n bellows 

At home all riches that wife nature needs. 

Simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav’n. Pope. 

2. The native flate or properties of any thing, by which it is 
diferiminated from others. 

Between the animal and rational province, fome animals 
have a dark refemblance of the influxes of reafon : fo be¬ 
tween the corporeal and intelledlual world, there is man 
participating much of both natures. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

3. The conftitution of an animated body. 

Nature., as it grows again tow’rd earth. 

Is fafhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakef 

We’re not ourfelves, 

When nature 5 being oppreft, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Difpofition of mind ; temper. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs but his unkind daughters. Shakef 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms. 

That he fufpects none; on whofe foolilh honefty 
My praaices ride eafy. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

5. The regular courle of things. 

My end 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. Shakef 

6. The compafs of natural exiftence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are the moft 
beautiful things in nature. Glanv. 

7. Natural afiedtion, or reverence; native fenfations. 

Have we not feen 

The murd’ring fon afeend his parent’s bed, 

Thro’ violated nature force his way. 

And ftain the facred womb where once he lay ? Pope. 

8. The flate or operation of the material world. 

He binding nature faft in fate. 

Left confidence free and will. p . 

9- Sort; fpecies. C * e " 

d mifchief inabunda ^r 
"tEr adaPWd t0 mtUre ’ ° r COnf ° rm>ab " C 

andTfinT" ““ ^ th ° fc taftes whidlare ^Prejudiced 

11 Ph a, r T t i omer were he f ° und the fame - 

”• P T c ^ ; th e foence which teaches the qualities of thinT 
Nature and nature s laws lay hid in night, 89 ' 

vj AT Go(i faid > Newton be, and all was light. p ot) , 

’tesi [ Sx:;-L TI “ «■“ 

deny unto nature we impute unto » ’ . W t at r. Wa 

Na'val [w, Fr.TuXTafrn.f Brn ^V-Brr. 

1 . Gonfifting ot fhips. J 

Encamping on the main, 

L^ -atVwt 1 ’ 4 ' miUr - 

2. BeloSgt Z^ WOlld h0ma S e 'P a y Prior. 

Mafters of fuch numbers of ftrong and valiant men, as 

well 
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well as of all the naval ftores that furnifh the world. Terrible. 
NAVE. n. f [nap, Saxon.} 

1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 

Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends. Shake/peare's Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the naves, by 
their fwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 
a heat fometimes fo intenfe as to fet them on fire. Ray. 

2. [From navis, nave , old Fr.] The middle part of the church 
diftindl from the aifles or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, too-ether 
XT 7 th the chancel. Ayliffe’s Par. 

Na vel. n. f [napela, navela, Saxon.] 
i. The point in the middle of the belly, by which embryos 
communicate with the parent. J 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
fnother, and by the veflels thereof to convey its aliments. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
As children, while within the womb they live. 

Feed by the navel: here they feed not fo. Davies . 

There is a fuperintending Providence, that fome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 
fecundines and parted from the naveljlring. Derham. 

7- The middle ; the interiour part. 

Being preft to the war,. 

Even when the navel of the ftate was touch’d. 

They would not thread the gates. Shake/. Cor. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells, Milton. 
Na'velgall. n.f. 

Navelgall is a bruife on the top of the chine of the back, 
behind the faddle, right againft the navel , occafioned either 
by the faddle being fplit behind, or the fluffing being want¬ 
ing, or by the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
fome hard weight or knobs lying diredlly behind the faddle. 
Na'velwort. n.f 

It hath the appearance of houfebeck; from which it differs 
only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di¬ 
vided at the top into five parts. This plant is ufed in me¬ 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Na'vew. n.f. [ napus, Lat. navet , naveau , Fr.] 

It agrees in moll refpe&s with the turnep ; but has a 
leffer root, and fomewhat warmer in tafle. The fpecies are 
three. In the ifle of Ely the third fpecies, which is wild, 
is very much cultivated, it being the cole feed from which 
they draw the oil. Miller. 

NAUGHT, adj. [na}*c, nap^t, Saxon; that is, ne aught , 
not any thing.] Bad; corrupt; worthlefs. 

With them that are able to put a difference between things 
naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we 
are yet at controverfy about the manner of removing that 
Which is naught . Hooker, b. iv. 

Thy filler’s naught: Oh Regan ! fhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shake/. 

Naught, n.f. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro¬ 
perly, written nought. See Aught and Ought. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught , 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. Shak. 
Na'ughtily. adv. [from naughty.] Wickedly; corruptly. 
Na'ughtiness. n.f. [from naughty.] Wickednefs; badnefs. 
Slight wickednefs or parvefcuity, as of children. 

No remembrance of naughtine/s delights but mine own; 
and methinks the accufing his traps might in fome manner 
excufe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney, b. iL 
Na'ughty. adj. [See NAUGHT.] 

1. Bad ; wicked ; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney , b. ii. 

Thefe naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shake/. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shake/. 

2. It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous cenfure. 

If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep. 

But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep. 

Betake thee to thy bed. Dry den. 

Navi'cular. adj. [navicularis , Lat. naviculaire, Fr.} In ana¬ 
tomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between the 
aflragalus and offa cuneiformia. Dibi. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. [navigable , Fr. navigabilis , Latin.] Ca¬ 
pable of being paffed by {hips or boats. 

The firfl-peopled cities were all founded upon thefe na¬ 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one might 
give fuccour to the other. Raleigh's Hi/l. of the World. 

Almighty Jove furveys 

Earth, air, and fhores, and navigable feas. Dryden, 
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To Na vigate, v.n. [navigo, Lat. naviger, Fr 1 T 
to pafs by water. * r 'J 

teJ^L h “ niCianS ^ Wt ° th£ ° f 

To NaVigath. . .. To pafs by fhips ortlT" * ** 
JJrufus, the father of the emperor Claudius A „ 
who navigated the northern ocean. Arbuthmt 

NAViGATroN. n.f. [navigation, Fr. from^^ 
I. The ad or pradhce of palling by water. 6 ^ 

a li?„ Ur ft T nS for number ’ ftren s th > mariners, pilots 
all tmngs that appertain to navigation, is as great l ev e ’ r J 

The loadftone is that great help to navigation. 

Rude as their fhips, was navigation then. 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 

Coafting, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the poleftar fhone. ** 

. When P]in y sanies the Poem as inventors of nawlf 

Cmhf- ° f ‘•"—’Ora. fr™ 

>. v2;r:;~ 

Tho’ you untie the winds, and leU them'fight 
Againft the churches, tho’ the yefly waves & 

Confound and fwallovv navigation up. Shakef. M 

Naviga'tor. n. /. [navigateur, Fr. from navigate.\ Sailor • 
feaman; traveller by water. * ’ 

, B / founding of navigators, that fea is not three hi,, 
dred and fixty foot deep. 

1 he rules of navigators mull often fail. Brown’s V. Err 
. The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubm->" 
nne navigators will want winds, tides, and the fight of the 

he ?It ns - „. , man’s Math. Mono 

I his terreflnal globe, which before was only a globe in 
fpeculation, has fince been furrounded by the boldnefs of manv 
navigators . Tank 

Nau'lage. n.f [;naulum , Lat.] The freight of pafib4^ m 

a {hip. & 

Naum achy, n.f [naumachie, Fr. naumachia, Lztin.l A mock 
fea fight. 

To NAU'SEATE. v. n . [from nau/en, Latin.] To grow 
fqueamifh ; to turn away with difgufl. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a laffitude, and nau/eate , and grow tired of a particular fub- 
jedl before you have finifhed it. Watts's Improv. of the Mini 
To Nau'seate. v. a. 

1. To loath ; to rejedl with difgufl. 

While we fingle out feveral difhes, and reje& others, the 
feledlion feems arbitrary; for many are ciyed up in one age, 
which are decryed and nau/eated in another. Brown’s V. £ir. 
Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Naufeates the praife, which in her youth fhe won, 

And hates the mufe by which fhe was undone. Dryden. 

Thofe heads, as ftomachs, are not fure the befl, 

Which nau/eate all, and nothing can digeft. Pope. 

2. To ftrike with difgufl. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
nau/eated, then gave her a lafh with his tail. Swift. 

Nau'seous. adj. [from nau/ea , Latin ; nau/ee , Fr.] Loath- 
iome ; difguftful; regarded with abhorrence. 

Thofe trifles wherein children take delight. 

Grow naufeous to the young man’s appetite. 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

Food of a wholefom juice is pleafant to the tafle and 
agreeable to the ftomach, ’till hunger and thirft be well ap- 
peafed, and then it begins to be lefs pleafant, and at bft 
even naufeous and loathfome. 

Old thread-bare phrafes will often make you go out of 
your way to find and apply them, and are naufeous to ra¬ 
tional hearers. ^ W ‘P' 

Nauseously, adv. [from naufeous.] Loathfomely; difguftfu’ly- 
This, though cunningly concealed, as well knowing hownsa- 
feoufy that drug would go down in a lawful monarchy, whic 
was prefcribed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they al¬ 
ways kept in referve. Dryden. 

Their fatire’s praife ; .. 

So nau/eoufy and fo unlike they paint. Garth s Dyp 

NauSeousness. n.f. [from naufeous.] Loathfomenefs; <3 ua 
litv of raifing difgufl. , . 

The naufeoufne/s of fuch company difgufts a reaion 
man, when he fees he can hardly approach greatnels but *• 
a moated caftle; he muftfirft pafs through the mud 2 n 
with which it is encompafted. Dry den’s Aureng^ 

Nautical. 1 r „ aut ; cus Latin.] Pertaining to Tailors- 
Nautick. 5 J L vrhde- 

He elegantly fhewcd by whom he was drawn, wnic “ 

painted the nautical compafs with autmagnes, out .y 

NAUTILUS, n.f [Latin; nautile, FEj A fhell fi& 
with fomething analogous to oars and a fail. 
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Shak. Win. Tale. 
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team of the little nautilus io fail. 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 

Navy, n.f [from navis , Lat.] An affembly of {hips, 

monly {hips of war; a fleet. ol v ' z, ttt 

On the weftern coaft rideth a puiflant navy. Sha. Rich. III. 
Levy money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

The narrow feas can fcarce their navy bear; 

Or crowded veflels can their foldiers hold. 

Nay. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye.] 

1. No ; an adverb of negation. 

Difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. . 

2. Not only fo but more. A word of amplification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, 
he is abfent; nay, when dead, by his example and memory 
fo good authors in their ftile. Ben. John/on's Difcov. 

This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which is fuf- 
ficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies; nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties; for the moft fevere cenfor 
cannot but be pleafed. Dryden. 

If a fon fhould ftrike his father, not only the criminal but 
his whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived, would be put to the fword, 
nay, the place itfelf would be razed. Addif. Spedl. N°. 189. 

3. Word of refulal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro¬ 
mans, and have caft us into prifon ; and now do they thruft 
us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themfelves 
and fetch us out. Afts xvi. 37. 

The fox made feveral excufes, but the ftork would not 
be faid nay ; fo that at laft he promifed him to come. 

L'Ef range. Fable 31. 

He that will not when he may. 

When he would he fhall have nay , 

KVyword. n.f. [nay and word.] 

~ The fide of denial; the faying nay. 

You would believe my faying, 

Howe’er you lean to th’ nayword. 

A proverbial reproach; a bye word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ftraight in my bed. Shake/p ear e's Twelfth Night. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

I have fpoke with her; and we have a nayword how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum ; 
fhe cries budget; and by that we know one another. Sha. 
Ne. adv. [S axon. This particle was formerly of very frequent 
ufe, both fingly and by contradlion in compound words; as, 
nill for ne will or will not; nas for ne has or has not ; nis 
for ne is or is not.] Neither ; and not. 

His warlike fliield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever feen, 

Not made of fteel, nor of enduring brafs. Fairy Du 
1\eaf. n.f [ nefi, Iflandick.] A fill. It is retained in Scot¬ 
land ; and in the plural neaves. 

Give me thy neaf Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shakefbeare. 
To Neal. v. a. [onoelan, Saxon; to kindle.] To temper 
by a gradual and regulated heat. ^ 

, The 7 rkm ^ let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their nealing heats; left it fhould fhiver in 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air in the room of fire. 

cold S or»iS Pen ^ ° f thC 

tfT I he f mmon , wa y is t0 g>ve it a blood-red heat in 
the fire, then let it cool of Itfelf. Moxon’sMech Exer 

To Neal y. n. To be tempered in fire. "' 

j’Sz tas: xt--r * *•!-* 

fubftantively. 7 ’ therefore Wtimes ufed 

of '1 r hi "S 

of Mghfpnngs and dead ^ are as Sfe 

How doth the fea conffantly obfer^lrebbs ZdRoT 
its fprings and neap- tides, and feu retain its faltilft f ’ 

near”' r e mai " tenance of its inhabitants. ’ ° T' 

I have heard thee fay. 

No grief did ever come fo near thy heart 

As when thy lady and thy true love died Shnl A 

both the people deftruaion brought. ’ Dryden . 
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To the warlike fteed thy ftudies bend. 

Near Pi fa's flood the rapid wheels 

This child was very near being excluded out of the fpecie. 
of man, barely by his fhape. 

Near. adv. 

2. At hand; not far off. Unlefs it be rather in this fenfe an ad - 

^ ei Thou art near in their mouth, and far from then; reins. 

Jer. xii. 2 . 

He ferv’d great Hedor, and was ever near. 

Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear. Dryden j ALn. 

Within a little. _ r 

Self-pleafing and humourous minds are fo fenfiblp of everv 
reftraint, as they will go near to think their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and fhackles. Bacon s EJJays, • < • 

This eagle fhall go near, one time or other, to take you 
for a hare. L'Eflrange , Fable 107. 

He that paid a bufhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum ; which would be near 
about the yearly value of the land. Locke . 

The Caftilian would rather have died in flavery himfelf, 
than paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to ruin him. 

Addi/on's Speftator* 

Near. adj. 

1. Not diftant. [Sometimes it is doubtful wdiether near be an 
adjedlive or adverb.] 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20 . 

The will, free from the determination of fuch deftres, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadlions. Locke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he pleafes, he is not one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition than at firfl fetting out. Locke. 

2 . Advanced towards the end of an enterprife or difquifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more certainly 
what ceremonies fhall ftand for beft, in fuch fort that all 
churches in the world fhall know them to be the beft, and 
fo know them that there may not remain any queftion about 
this point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 
hitherto faid. Hooker, b - *v. f 13. 

3. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftile or manner of the 
thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the neareft, the moft 
poetical? and the moft fonorous of any tranflation of the 
iEneid. Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verfe* 
he commonly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does 
not always hit his fenfe. Drvden 

4. Clofely related. 7 

If one fhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 

j ' Lev. xviii. 6. 

5* Intimate ; familiar ; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a fiiit to mafter Shallow, I would humoiii* his 
men with the imputation of being near their mafter. Shak. 
o. I ouching; prefling ; afFedling ; dear. 

Ev’ry minute of his being thrufts 
Againft my ncar'Jl of life. Sbakefteare's Maeleth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, ‘it a matter of fo great and near concernment. Locke 
‘ ncImm gt 0 covetoufnefs ; as, a near man. 
ar hand. Clofely ; without acting or waiting at a diftance 

of fW e T n # ”‘ ar h . and ] int0 the manner of performance 
that which is under deliberation, hath overturned the 

N ,T‘°" ° f f' e P° ffibll,t y or impoffibility. Bacon’s Holy War. 
JN early, adv. [from near.] J 

*■ At "° great diftance ; not remotely. 

Many are the enemies of the priefthood : thev are diluent 
to obferve whatever may nearly or remotely blemiih it. 

2. Clofely; prelfingly. ritterhury. 

Nearly it now concerns us, to be fure 

It co U nce 0 rne f rtr Ce ' , Mltm ' s Paradi fi L °Jh b. v. 
which they had truftM Tt “ P ref e rve tha t government 
3 - In a nSd?rnner Wlth ^ ^ 

Mea rmess ».f. [f rom „, aK] 

1. ^'ofcnefs; not remotenefi, approach. 

Canaanites^E^aT^’ f ° rbad 'T ‘° be ^ the 

jMfta&r, 

Thofe blefted fpirits that are ,* n r f^ otton>s ^chiteBure. 
may well be all fire and love hut ^ a ne f ne f s to God, 
cannot find the efFedls of it. 5 7 ° U at a Pittance 

I he beft rule is to be guided htr th r Ouppa. 

at which the repetitions are placed in \? Carne f s .' ? r difta nce 
wi nce u of blood or aff caion. d he or,gmal Po P*- 

tween perfonsoTnear blood^f PafrageS ° f r >' m P ath y he- 

and lifters. There be ma n v re P 3 ™ 5 ’ u Ch i ldre,] ’ br ° th «a 
many reports in hiftory, that 
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the 































































































































































































































































































the j e r tl }-° f P r rfonS of fuch nsam fs, men have had an in- 
ward teelmg °f‘t._ Bacon's Natural Hiftlry. 

3. tendency to avarice; caution of expence. 

iuftne{ hCW S ‘“.w r' n f 3 nearne f s -> but yet with a kind of 
', S ° h f C httl ® S rams of goW and filter, helped 
not a little to make up the great heap. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

”:A „ [ne “ ny ' e T n ’. Saxon ; Iflandick and Scot.] 

B ' ; °*® n - ^ 1S commonly ufed colkaively. 

1 he freer, the heifer, ai*;d the calf, 

A"! 7 ?r ’ d mat ' Shakejpeare’s IVm. Tale. 

A preient for any emperor that ever trod on neats leather. 

o , , , . _ Shakefpcare's Temp eft. 

Smoak preferveth flelb ; as we fee in bacon, neats tono-ues 
and martlemas beef. Bacon’s Natural HTflor . 

His droves of affes, camels, herds of neat, 

° P ^ ee P’ £ rcw Portly twice as great. Sandy 
What care of neat , or fheep is to be had, 

I fing, Mecsnas. May’s Birgits Georgies. 

borne kick d until they can feel, whether 
A fboe be Spanifh or neats leather. Hndidras i> i 

As great a drover, and as great ? 

A critick too, in hog or neat. Hud. p. i. cant. 2. 

bet it in rich mould, with neats dung and lime mingled. 

Mortimer's Art of Hufbandry. 

2. A cow or ox. 

Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well kill a neat and a fheep of his own. Tiff. Hufb. 

Go and get me fome repaft.— 

What fay you to a neat's foot ? 

’Tis palling good ; I prythee, let me have it. Shakef 

Neat. adj. [net, French; nitidus, Latin.] 

1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quicknefs and 
pallion; the expreflion humble, yet as pure as the language 
will afford 3 neat , but not florid 5 eafy, and yet lively. Pope. 

2 . Cleanly. ' r 

Herbs and other country mefles. 

Which the ^/-handed Phyllis drefies. Milt. Poems. 

3. Pureunadulterated ; unmingled; in the cant of trade. 

Tuns of fweet old wines, along the wall; 

Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
, Ulyfles’ old heart. Chapman's Odyffey , h. ii. 

Neatherd, n. f [neaSypb, Saxon.] A cowkeeper ; one 
who has the care of black cattle. BsxoAo?, bubulcus. 

There netherd with cur and his horn. 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuff. Hufb. 

The fwains and tardy neatherds came, and laft 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter mail. Dryden . 

Nea'tly. adj. [from neat.] 

1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; fprucely. 

I will never trull: a man again for keeping his fword clean ; 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. Shakejpeare's AH's well that ends well. 

To love an altar built, 

Of twelve vaft French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 

2. Cleanliiy. 

Nea'tness. n:f [from neat.] 

1. Sprucenefs ; elegance without dignity. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of men’s apparel. 

Hooker , b . v. f. 29. 

2. Cleanlinels. 

Neb. n.f. [nebbe, Saxon.] 

1. Nofe ; beak; mouth. Retained in the north. 

Plow fhe holds up the neb ! the bill to him, 

And arms her with the boldnefs of a wife. 

Take a glafs with a belly and a long neb. 

2 • [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. See Nib. 


Shakef. 

Bacon. 


NEBILL A. n.J. [Lat.J It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body ; as alfo to Aims upon the eyes. 

Ne'bulous. adj. [tiebulofus, Latin.] Mifty; cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries. n.f. [from neceffary.] Things not only con¬ 
venient but needful; things not to be left out of daily ufe. 
fjhiibus doleat natura negatis. 

The lupernatural yieceffaries are, the preventing, aflifting, 
and renewing grace of God, which we fuppofe God ready 
10 annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all 
that with obedient humble fpirits receive and fincerely em¬ 
brace it. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The right a fon has, to be maintained and provided with 
the ncccffarics and conveniences of life, out of his father’s 
flock, gives him a right to fucceed to his father’s property 
for his own good. Locke. 

Necessarily, adv. [from ?iecejfary .] 

1. Indifpenfably. 

I would know by fome fpecial inftance, what one article 
of Chriftian faith, or what duty required nccefjarily unto all 
mens falvation there is, which the very reading'of the word 
of God is hot apt to notify. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

2. By inevitable confequence. 

They who recall the church unto that which was at the 


owi 
id 

The 

was nece/i 


firft, muft necejfarily let bounds and limits unto their fpeeche 

th T fh Cy M b i eaC<i G '? d t0 the fatal 

they fhould have refolved the necefTity of all infiv’ herejs 

into the free determination of God himfelf- who” 

necejfarily, that which he firft propofed freely.’ sluthT” 

NE CESS ARY. adj. [neccfftrius, Latin.] 

x. Needful; indifpenfably requiflte. 

A11 greatnefs is in virtue underflood; 

I is only neceffary to be good. Dryden's 

A certain kind of temper is neceffary to the pleafu> ^ 
quiet of our minds, confequently to our happineis • and 
is hohnefs and goodnefs. PP * 2™ that 

The Dutch "would go on to challenge the militarv^* 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon°them anCjC 
fhall be thought neceffary for their barrier. Swift's MltJ 

2 • Lot free; fatal; impelled by fate. ^ \ ' 

3. Conclufive ; decifive by inevitable confequence. 

No man can {hew by any neceffary argument tW>v 

55 s 

To Necessitate, v. a. [from neceffitas , Latin./ Tomke 
neceflary ; not to leave free ; to exempt from choice. 

Haft thou proudly aferibed the good thou haft done to thv 
i-vn ftrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to th cneceiTitatii 
and inevitable decrees of God. Duppa's Rules for Dei 
■ marquis of Newcaflle being prefled on both fides 
ceffitated to draw all his army into York. Clareni 
Man feduc’d. 

And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 

Againft his maker : no decree of mine 

Concurring to neceffitate his fall. Milton's Par . Lojl. 

Our voluntary fervice he requires. 

Not our neceffitated. . Milton's Paradfe Lojl , b. v. 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, 
perfuaflons, or inflexions of the underftanding or will of 
rational creatures doth deceive the underftanding, or pervert 
the will, or neceffitate or incline either to any moral evil. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The politician never thought that he might fall danger- 
oufly lick, and that ficknefs neceffttate his removal from the 
court. ^ South’s Serin. 

Th’ eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did neceffitate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do; 

Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 

Man only boafts an arbitrary ftate. Dryden. 

The perfedlions of any perfon may create our veneration; 
his power, our fear; and his authority arifing thence, a fer- 
vile and neceffitated obedience ; but love can be produced 
only by kindnefs. Rogers. 

Necessita'tion. n.f. [from neceffitate.] The a<ft of making 
neceflary; fatal compulfion. 

This neceflity, grounded upon the neceffitation of a man’s 
will without his will, is fo far from leflening thofe difficulties 
which flow from the fatal defliny of the Stoicks, that it in- 
creafeth them. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a neceffitation 
to one ; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there 
is no neceffitation to one, and there they have power or liberty 
to choofe. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

Nece'ssitied. adj. [from neceffity.] In a ftate of want. Not 
ufed. 

This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 

I bad her, if her fortunes ever flood 

Neceffitied to help, that by this token 

I would relieve her. Shakefpcare's All's well that ends well. 

Necessitous, adj. [from neceffity.] Prefled with poverty. 
They who were envied, found no fatisfaefion in what 
they were envied for, being poor and neceffitous. Claren • 
There are multitudes of neceffitous heirs and penurious pa¬ 
rents, parfons in pinching circumflances, with numerous a- 
milies of children. M***’ 

Nece'ssitousness. n.f. [from neceffitous.] Poverty; wan , 
need. r f 

Univerfal peace is demonflration of univerfal plenty, 
where there is want and neceffitoufnefs , there will be q ua *, 
relling. Burnet's Theory of the E** 

Nece'ssitude. n.f. [neceffitudo, Latin.] 

1. Want; need. .. ; n . 

The mutual neceffitudcs of human nature neceflarily 1 ni 
tain mutual offices between them. Hale's Orig. °J 

2. Friendfhip. 

Necessity, n.f. [; neceffitas , Latin.] 

1. Cogency; compulfion; fatality. 

Neujftty and chance m 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. 

2. State of being neceflary ; indifpcnfablenefs. . jjj. 

Urge the neceffity, and ftate of times. Shane). A R ' cinf 


We fee the neceffity of an augmentation, to 

enemy to reafon. 

Want; need ; poverty. 

The art of our necefitits is ftrange. 

That can make vile things precious. Shakef K. Lear. 
The caufe of all the diftraaions in Ins court or army, 
proceeded from the extreme poverty, Hii" 

^^vlarr'firft to confult our own neceffities, but then the 
necefjiiies of our neighbours have a chriftian right to a part 
of what we have to fpare. VEJlrange, Fable 217. 

. Things neceflary for human life. 

Thefe fhould be hours for neceffities, 

Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 

With comforting repofe, and not for us ? 

To wafte thefe times. Shakefpcare s Henry VIII. 

e. Cogency of argument; inevitable confequence. 

^ There never was a man of folid underftanding, whole 
apprehenfions are fober, and by a penfive infpeaion advifed, 
but that he hath found by an irrefiftible neceffity, one true 
God and everlafting being. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

Good nature or beneficence and candour, is the product 
of riHit reafon, which of neceffity will give allowance to the 
failings of others. DrydeH. 

NECK. n.f. [jpneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch.] 

1. The part between the head and body. 

He’ll beat Bufidius’ head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

She clapp’d her leathern wing againft your towr’s, 

And thruft out her long neck, ev’n to your doors. Dryd. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of 
the female neck. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 109. 

2. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, be¬ 
tween the fea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 
other. Bacon. 

Thou walk’ft as on a narrow mountain’s neck , 

A dreadful height, with fcanty room to tread. Dryden. 

3. On the neck ; immediately after ; from one following an¬ 
other clofely. 

He depos’d the king, 

And, on the neck of that, talk’d the whole ftate. Shakef. 
Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, had concluded a peace. Bacon. 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being 
done ; or, to do moxe than half. 

Nf/ckbeef. n.f. [neck and beef] The coarfe flefh of the 
neck of cattle, fold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 

They’ll fell (as cheap as neckbeef) for counters at cards. 

Swift. 

Ne'ckcloath. n.f. [neck and cloath.] That which men wear 
on their neck. 

Will fhe with hufwife’s hand provide thy meat, 

And ev’ry funday morn thy neckcloath plait ? Gay 

Ne'cerchief. ) n. f. A gorget ; handkerchief for a woman’s 

Ne'ckatee. S neck. 

Ne'cklace. n.f. [neck and lace.] An ornamental ftrino- of 
beads or precious ftones, worn by women on their neck. & 
Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in their ears. 
Both men and women wore torques, chains, or necklaces of 
filver and gold fet with precious ftones. Arbuthnot on Coins 
, ° r lofe her he art, or necklace, at a ball. p ot)e 

Ne ckweed. n.f. [neck and weed.] Hemp. 

Ne'cromancer. n.f. [v £ *p 0 \ and ] One who by 

charms can converfe with the ghofts of the dead ; a con¬ 
jurer; an inchanter. 

I am employed like the general who was forced to kill 
his enemies twee over, whom a necromancer had raifed to 

Necromancy, n.f and ^ 

the^dead". r6Vea in S ^ uture events, by communication with 

1 he refuireaion of Samuel is nothing but delufion in the 
practice of necromancy and popular conception of ghofts. 

2. Enchantment ; conjuration. Vu!g " E ™ UrS ' b ’ 

^He did it partly by wherein he was much 

This palace ftandeth in * ' h ‘ W ° Hd ’ 

By necromancy placed there, 

T hat it no tempefts needs to fear. A r 


Pope. 


How charming is divine philofophy 1 j. 

Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools upp > 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute,. 

And a perpetual feaft of netlar d fweets, 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

He with the Nais wont to dwell, ^ 

Leaving the netlar'd feafts of Jove 
Necta'reous. adj. [nellareus, Latin.] Refembling neflar, 

fweet as nedlar. r 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew. 

The juice netlareous and the balmy dew. 

Ne'ctarine. adj. [from nefiar.] Sweet as nefl r. 

To their Cupper-fruits they fell; ^ ^ 

Ne'ctarine! «“/' [neOagine, French.] A fruit of the plum 

kl This fruit differs from a peach in having a <mo°tWind 

and the flefh firmer. • nf 

The only nectarines are the murty and th ® F «" ch > 
the laft there are two forts, one, which is the beft, \e y 
round, and the other fomething long; of the murry the 

are feveral forts. ^ t 

NEED. n.f. [neob, Saxon; mod, Dutch.] 

1. Exigency; prefling difficulty; neceffity. 

The very ftream of his life, and the bufinefs he hath 
helmed, muft, upon a warranted need, give him a better 
proclamation. Shakefpcare's Meafure for Meafure. 

That fpirit that firft ruffl’d on thee, 

In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton s Agomjtes. 

In thy native innocence proceed. 

And fummon all thy reafon at thy need. Dryden . 

2. Want; diftrefsful poverty. 

Famine is in thy cheeks; 

Heed and oppreflion flare within thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakef. 

Defer not to give to him that is in need. Ecclus. iv. 3, 
The diftant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 

And laid her up for their extreameft needs ; 

A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden . 

God fometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy 
brother, fometimes the neceffities of thy country, and fome¬ 
times the urgent wants of thy printe. South's Sermons. 

3. Want; lack of any thing for ufe. 

God grant we never may have need of you. Shakef. 

God who fees all things intuitively, neither ftands in need 
of logic, norufes it. Baker. 

To Need. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 
be in want of ; to require. 

Bafeft beggars 

Are in the pooreft thing fuperfluous ; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs. 

Man’s life is cheap as beafts. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

The whole need not a phyfician, but the lick. Matt ix. 12. 

Thou thy regal feeptre fhalt lay by. 

For regal feeptre then no more fhall need. Milt. P. Lojl. 
To afk whether the will has freedom ? is to afk, whether 
one power has another ? A queftion too abfurd to need an 
anfwer. Locke. 

To Need. v. n. 

1. To be wanted ; to be neceflary. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont; 

Here needs me lie whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Spenfer. 

When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that needs. Locke-. 

2. To have neceflity of any thing; to be in want of any thing. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep : 
biit how incoherent and how little conformable to the per¬ 
fection of a rational being, thofe who are acquainted with 
dreams need not be told. Locke. 

He that would difeourfe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenfion and folidity, needed but ufe the 
word body. 

Needer. n.f. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 

If the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we fhall not fend 
G er the vaft world, to feek a Angle man ; 

And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 

Needful" 15“? ° f f Tfii , XT Coriolanus. 

requite! L f ] Neccflar y J indifpenfably 

boSr US a “ thIngS that be ™ dfuK both for our f °n!s =>nd 

we fhall acquaint him wthT ^ 

A u lf m ° Ur Ioves ’ fittln g our duty ? Sha Ham 

M A1 ^ hings nee /f ul f °r defence abound, 

Mneftheus, and brave Serefthus walk the round. Dryden 

A lonely defart and an empty land, 
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NEE 

SHail fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Acldifon on Italy. 

Needfully, adv. [from needful.} Neceftarily. 

They who 

Dare for thefe poems, yet both alk and read. 

And like them too ; muft needfully , tho’ few. 

Be of the beft. Bcn j oh „j- cm 

Needfulness. n.J. [from needful.] Neceffity. 

Needily. adv, [from needy.] In poverty; poorly. 

Neediness, n.f [from needy.] Want; poverty. 

Whereas men have many reafons to perfuade ; to ufe them 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needinefs in 
every of the reafons, as if one did not truft to any of them, 
but fled from one to another. Bnmn 

NEE'DLE. n.f [naebl, Saxon.] 

i. A fmall inftrument pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and 
perforated at the other to receive the thread, ufed in fewing. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow’d hours, 

For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dry den. 

■ 2. 1 'he fmall fteel bar which in the mariners compafs ftands 
regularly north and fouth. 

T he ufe of the loadftone, and the mariners needle was not 
then known. Burneds Theory of the Earth. 

Needle-fish. n.f. [needle and fifto.] A kind of fea-fiffi. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fijh. Woodward. 

Nee dleful. n.f. [needle and full.'] As much thread as is 
generally put at one time in the needle. 

Needler. ? n. J. [from needle.] He who makes 

Nee dlemaker. 5 needles. 

Nee'dle work. n.f. [needle and work,] 

1. The bufinefs of a fempftrefs. 

2. Embroidery by the needle. 

In needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleafing to 
have a lively work upon a lightfome ground, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightfome ground. Bacon. 

In a curious brede of needlework , one colour falls away 
by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we 
fee the variety without being able to diftinguilh the total va- 
nifhing of the one from the firft appearance of the other. 

Addifon's EJf. on the Georgicks. 

Nee'dlesly. adv\ [from needlefs.] Unneceflarily ; without 
need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and need - 
lefly advance orthography into a troublefome art. Holder. 

Nee'dlessness. n.f. [from needlefs.] Unneceflarinefs. 

To explain any of St. Paul’s Epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expofitors, might feem cenfurable for its needleffnefs , 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men juftify 
it.^ Locke's EJf. on St. Paul's Epiftles. 

Nee'dless. adj. [from need.] 

I. Unneceffary ; not requifite. 

Their exception againft eafinefs, as if that did nourifh 
ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needlefs jealoufy. Hook. 

This fudden flab of rancour I mifdoubt; 

Pray God, I fay, I prove a needlefs coward. Sha. R. III. 

Would not thefe be great and needlefs abatements of their 
happinefs, if it were confined within the compafs of this 
life only ? At ter bury. 


2 . 


Not wanting; 


out of ufe. 

For his weeping in the needlefs ftream. 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament. 

As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Sha. As you Like it. 

Nee'dment. n.f. [from need .] Something neceflary. 

Behind 

His ferip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

Fairy fpueen, b. i. cant. 6 . 
Needs, adv. [ nefcey, Saxon, unwilling. ] Neceflarily ; by 
compulfion ; indifpenfably. 

The general and perpetual voice of men is as the fentence 
of God himfelf; for that which all men have at all times 
learned, nature herfelf muft needs have taught. Hooker. 

Gcd muft needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. Hooker , b. iii. 

I muft needs after him, madam, with my letter. Sha. 
Another being elected and his ambafiadors returned, he 
would needs know the caufe of his repulfe in that competition. 

Davies on Ireland. 

I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fail : objects divine 
Muft needs impair, and weary human fenfe. Milt. P. Lojl. 
To fay the principles of nature muft needs be fuch as our 
philofophy makes them, is to fet bounds to omnipotence. 

Glanville , Seeptf. e. 2 $. 

I have affairs below. 

Which I muft needs difpatch before I go. 

Needy, adj. [from need.] Poor; neceffitous: 
poverty. 

Their gates to all were open evermore. 

And one fat waiting ever them before, 

'Fo call in comers by, that needy were and poor. Fa. 

— In his needy {hop a tortoife hung, 


Dryden. 
diftrefied by 


d 
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An alligator ftufrd, and ether fkins 

Of lll-ftiap d fifties. Shakefpeare's Romeo and 7, /• 

The poor and needy praife thy name. p f ] d J ullet > 

We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain 1 
at the longeft, and unquiet at the bell ’ 

Nuptials of form, of int’reft, or of ftate mpk 

Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate ■’ 

Let happy men for gen’rous love declare, " 

And chufe the needy virgin, chafte and fair r 
To relieve the needy, and comfort the affixed, are dT 

Np^ ^rf ‘ n ° Ur W F eVery day ' fin's Sped. N» ~ 

Ne er. [for never.] r ■ * 93 - 

It appears I am no horfe, 

That I can argue and difeourfe ; 

Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail. rr >•, 

ToNeese. v.n. [ nyfe , Danifh ; niefen , Dutch.] To fneeif 
to difeharge flatulencies by the nofe. Retained in Scotland * 
He went up and ftretched himfelf upon him; and th- 
child neefed feven times, and opened his eyes. 2 Kings iv 
By his neeftngs a light doth ftiine, and his eyes are like £ 
eye-lids of the morning. 7.1 i- 0 

NEF. n.f. [old French, from nave.] The body </a church 
The church of St. Juftina, defigiied by Palladio, is ih e 
moft handfome, luminous, difencumbered building in It a j v 
The long nef confifts of a row of five cupola's,* the crofs 
one has on each fide a fingle cupola deeper than the others. 

/ AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

Nefa rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked ; abominable 
The moft nefarious baftards, are they whom the law file's 
inceftuous baftards, which are begotten between afeendants 
and defendants, and between collateral, as far as the di¬ 
vine prohibition extends. Ayliffe's Parerm 

NEGA'TION. n. f [; negatio , Lat. negation , Fr.] 

1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. 

Chance properly iignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and naturally pro¬ 
duced according to the determinate figures, textures, and 
motions of thofe bodies, with this only negation , that thofe 
inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own operations. 

Bentley. 

Our aflertions and negations fhould be yea and nay, for 
whatfoever is more than thefe is fin. Rogers, Sent. 9. 

2. Defcription by negative. 

Negation is the abfence of that which does not naturally be¬ 
long to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which has no right, ob¬ 
ligation, or neceffity to be prefent with it; as when we fay 
a ftone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logick, 

Negative, adj. [negatif, Fr. negativus , Latin.] 

1. Denying; contrary to affirmative. 

2. Implying only the abfence of fomething. 

There is another way of denying Chrift with our mouths, 
which is negative , when we do not acknowledge and con- 
fefs him. South's Sermons. 

Confider the neceflary connection that is between the ne¬ 
gative and pofitive part of our duty. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel. 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not afhamed to feek to deprive me of the liberty of ufing 
my reafon with a good confcience. King Charles, 

Negative, n.f. 

1. A propofition by which fomething is denied. 

Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty ; and they 
are ufually hardeft, and many times impoffible to be proved. 

Tillotfon, Serm. I- 

2. A particle of denial ; as, not. 

A purer fubftance is defin’d, 

But by an heap of negatives combin’d; 

Afk what a fpirit is, you’ll hear them cry, 

It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland's Poems. 

Ne'gatively. adv. [from negative.] 

1. With denial; in the form of denial; not affirmatively. 

When I afked him whether he had not drunk at all ? he 
anfwered negatively. Boyle. 

2. In form of fpeech implying the abfence of fomething. 

The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture negatively 
in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. Hookei , b. ii. 

I {hall {hew what this image of God in man is, negative y, 
by {hewing wherein it does not conlift; and poiitively, y 
{hewing wherein it does. South s Serm. 

To NE'GLECT. v. a. [; neglefius , Latin.] 

1. To omit by careleflhefs. 

If he negleSl to hear them, tell it unto the church. 

Mat. xviu. I/* 

2. To treat with fcornful heedleflhefs. 

3. To poftpone. 

I have been long a fleeper; but I truft 
My abfence doth negleSl no great defign, 

Which by my prefence might have been conclude- 

Ne'glect. n.f. [negleSlus, Latin.] 

1. Inftance of inattention. 

2. Carelefs treatment; fcornful inattention. ^ j ^ ave 
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I have perceived a moft faint negleSl of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence or purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakef. King Lear. 

3. Negligence ; frequency of negledf. 

Age breeds negleSl in all, and adfions 
Remote in time, like obje&s 

Remote in place, are not beheld at half their greatnefs. 

Denham. 

4. State of being unregarded. 

Refcue my poor remains from vile negleSl , 

With virgin honours let my herfe be deck’t, 

And decent emblem. Prior. 

Negle'cter. n.f [from negleSl.] One who negle&s. 

gle'ctful. adj. [negleSl and full.] 

N E Heedlefs ; carelefs ; inattentive. 

Moral ideas not offering themfelves to the fenfes, but be¬ 
ing to be framed to the underftanding, people are negleSlful 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 

Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet 
they were not entirely negleSlful of it. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Treating with indifference. 

If the father carefs them when they do well, {hew a cold 
and negleSlful countenance to them upon doing ill, it will 
make themfenfible of the difference. Locke on Education. 
Negle ction. n.f. [from negleSl.] The ftate of being neg¬ 
ligent. 

Negle'ctfully. adv. [from negkaful.] With heedlefs in¬ 
attention; carelefs indifference. 

Sleeping negleSlion doth betray to lofs 
The conquefts of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shakef. 

Negle'ctive. adj. [from negleSl.] [Inattentiveto, or regardlefs of. 

I wanted not probabilities fufficient to raife jealoufies in 
any king’s heart, not wholly ftupid, and negleSlive of the 

NE'TLITFNrF rr r * Ki ng Charles. 

N r *•/ [ n eghg e nce, Fr. riegligentia , Latin.] 

1. Habit of omitting by heedleflhefs, or of afting carelefly. 

2. Inftance of negledl. 

She let it drop by negligence , 

, And ’ to tl ’’ a< j va ntage, I being here, took’t up. Shakef. 

: glicent adj [negligent, Fr. negligent, Latin.] J 

1. Carelefs; heedlefs; habitually inattentive 

vn„ £ e , nC V 0W negligent for the Lord hath chofen 

Let ftubborn pride poffefs thee long, 

A ™L be thou negligent of fame ; 

. . .' th , cVr >' n ’ ufe grace thy fong, 

May ft thou defpife a poet’s name. Swift’s MiYrel 

Negligently adv. [from negligent.] f ‘ ' M/aL 

FfV beedefs ‘y> withoutexaclnefs. 

Ration indefinite, ft! 
and bees know the way to thfir hifes. nJI Hi}’ 

This and PhilafterTve the'loudeft fame • 

their w 

In comely figure^knfd my S ftone 

nfzr any commiir - on 

king Richard been hatched C ° nfplraC >' { °J the king againft 

L is a common error in bacon's Hen. VII. 

many reafons to perfuade, they ftrivf ’ f Wh , ereas me " have 
which weakeneth them. 7 to ufe them all st once, 
A fteward to embezzle thofe p-ood<: K P j Bacon. 

nage ; an embaffador to betrav hi he undertakes to ma- 
negotiate ; are crimes that double ^h^ for , whom he fr° uld 
quality of the adors. th mall g nit y from the 

I can difeover none of thefe freouenf * . Deca $ °f p lety. 
gotiations, unlefs that Luther 

N of 0 buJfo'efe.° N ’ n ' f - Nation, Fr. from negotiate ffdl 

f ° 3re S r iards ohierved , 0 
whether their affedied gravTtv and n qUe T nyet un refo!ved 

''“Ih?' 1 ?" ' , ' om On. 4’’; 

^-a*arjra-r-- J5 
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endeavouring to work the French up to their demands ; but 
fay nothing to juftify thofe demands. Swift. 

Nego'tlating. adj. [from negotiate.] Employed in negotia¬ 
tion. 

NE'GRO * n. f. [Spanilh ; negre, Fr.J A blackmoore. 

Negroes tranfplanted into cold and flegmatic habitations^ 
continue their hue in themfelves and their generations. Brown. 
Neif. n.f. [nef, Iflandick; neef, Scottifh.J Fift. 

Swe^t lenight, I kifs thy neif Shakef. Hen. IV. p. ii. 
To Neigh, v.n. [hna;gan, Saxon; negen, Dutch.] To utter 
the voice of a horfe or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds; bellowing and neighing loud. Sha. 
They were as fed horfes, every one neighed. Jer. v. 8. 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with Ihrill neighings fill the neighbouring plain. Dry. 

The gen’rous horfe, that nobly wild, 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 

Neigh, n. f. [from the verb.] The voice of an horfe. 

It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the biddino- 
of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. Sha 
NEIGHBOUR, n.f [nehjebup, Saxon.J ° 

1. One who lives near to another. 

He fent fuch an addition of foot, as he could draw out 
of Oxford and the neighbour garrifons. Clarendon. 

2. One who lives in familiarity with another; a word of ci¬ 
vility. 

Mafters, my good friends, mine_honeft neighbours. 

W ,il you undo youflelves ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

3. Any thing next or near. 

This man {hall fet me packing ; 

4 . iS the mighkur room - sh ° k p™- 

The deep revolving witty Buckingham 

„ r j ° more be the ne lg h l>™r to my counfels. Shakef 

5 . [In divmity.J One partaking of the fame nature, and there¬ 
fore entitled to good offices. 

The Gofpel allows no fuch term as a IWer • make, 
every man my neighbour. 0* V V makes 

To Nei'ghboOr. [from the noun.] P rat s Sermons. 

1. I o adjoin to; to confine on. 

A T he u ft fr Wb T 7 £ rOWS underneat h the nettle; 

And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour d by fruit of bafer quality. Shake/. Hen V 
Give me thy hand, J ' 

Be pdot to me, and thy places /hall 
btill neighbour mine. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tnl 

th Thefe grow on the leifurely afeendmg hills that neiglf t 

B ytoug n p itd? UiValCnt ^ ^bouring^lff^ 

2. To acquaint with 5 to make near to. 

I could not bear 

To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death 

2 . State c t0 £nd ^ *dd. Cat*. 

ferve peace between^thefe 1 !!^ates^if ™ rh °° d ■' order to pre- 
be formed into a balance. * 5 1S neceflar 7 they Ihould 

3 . Thofe that live within reach nf ^ • Swift* 

Neighbourly, adj. rfmm « c °mmunication. 

bour ; kind ; civil. e, g hour.] Becoming a neigh- 

Hete^^Sfe^dmrity i„ him , f or 
he would pay when he was able ^ nd fwore 

He fteals away my cuftomers - t,„ F a l‘f\ M mh. of Ven. 
never to return ; judge you if this hi' 6 h ; , has , under bonds 

Jl dealing, 

Nei gheourlv „,h, rr • , rhuth riot's Hi ft. of "f n. n 
NEPTHER oofi fi na°Se^ W ' J With &&&££' 

bran =h of a ne- 

, ft,"" 

■ ta.r*- •— -. 

3 - Sometimes *at fte end*^ I ha I 1 ye touch it Gen - 

? f t Sscs 

. Men come not to thp l 7 , found nether d 

Locke . 
Neither. 
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NER 

Neither, pronoun. Not either; nor one nor other. 

He neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. Shakefpeare s Ant. and Cleoi 
Which cf them {hall I take ? 

Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d 
If both remain alive. Shakejpeare’s K. Lear. 

Suffice it that he’s dead ; all wrongs die with him : 

Thus I abfolve myfelf, and excufe him, 

Who fav’d my life and honour, but praife neither. Dryd. 
Experience makes us fenfible of both, though our narrow 
. underftandings can compreherkl neither. Locke. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren, 
neither lord, neither Have to his brother ; but independent of 
each other. Locke. 

Neo'phytE. n.f [ neophyte , Fr. vs= N ? and £pu«.] One regene¬ 
rated ; a convert. 

Neoterick . adj. [ neotericus , Latin.] Modern; novel; late. 
We are not to be guided either by the mifreports of fome 
ancients, or the capricio’s of one or two neotericks. Grew. 
Nep. n.f. [ nepeta , Lat.] An herb. 

Nepenthe, n.f [vvj and 7r£v$©-\] A drug that drives away 
all pains. 

There where no paffion, pride, or fhame tranfport. 

Lull’d with the fweet nepenthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends difgrace. 

Once break their reft nor ftir them from their place. Pope. 
NEPHEW, n.f [ nepos , Latin; neveu, French.] 

•i. The fon of a brother or lifter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brighteft nephew and whom beft I love. Dryden. 

I afk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
the grandfon by a daughter, hath a right before a nephew by 

a brother ? Locke '• 

2 . The grandfon. Out of ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publifhed, thofe words 
of the nephezv of Jefus do plainly enough fignify, after that 
iny grand-father Jefus had given himlelf to the reading of 
the law and the prophets, and other books of our fathers, 
and had gotten therein fufficient judgment, he propofed al¬ 
io to write fomething pertaining to learning and wifdom. 

Hooker, b. v. f 21. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eafe, ^ 

And for his hatching nephews fmooths the feas. Dryden . 

q. Defcendant, however diftant. Out of ufe. 

All the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, ^ 

Even thrice eleven defeents the crown retain’d. Fairy Q. 
Nephri'tick. adj. [ve(p^iJrx^ j nephretique , Fr.] 

1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

2 . Troubled with the ftone. 

The diet of nephritic perfons ought to be fuch as is op- 
oofite to the alkalefcent nature of the falts in their blood. 
v Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

•2. Good againft the ftone. , . 

The nephritic ftone is commonly of an uniform dufky green ; 
but fome famples I have feen of it that are vanegated with 
white, black, and fometimes yellow. JLoodw. Mctt.FofJ. 
Ne'potism. n. f. [> nepotifme , French ; nepos , Latin.] bond- 

nefs for nephews. . r . , 

To this humour of nepotifm Rome owes its prefent fp endor ; 
for it would have been impoffible to have furnifhed out fo 
many glorious palaces with fuch a profufion of piaures and 
ftatuest had not the riches of the people fallen into different 
... \ Addifon on Italy. 

nerve! n.f. [neruus , Latin; nerf, Fr.] The organs of fen- 
fation paffing from the brain to all parts of the body. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries throu h 
all the body ; they have alfo blood-veffels as the other parts 
of the body. Wherever any nerve fends out a branch, or 
• receives one from another, or where two nerves join toge¬ 
ther, there is generally a ganglio or plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear ; 

■- “ “ S *”'“"s “»■,, aif 

Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pope s Odyf. 
Nerveless, adj. [from nerve.] Without ftrength. 

There funk Thalia, nervelefs , faint and dead, # 

Had not her lifter Satire held her head Dun ““*' 
NeVvous. adj. [ nervofus, Latin.] Wellftrung, g> 

What nervous arms he boafts, how firm tre *\ ... 
His limbs how turn’d. r ^pe\ b ‘ V1,, ‘ 

2 Relating: to the nerves ; having the feat in the nerv . 

3 : [In medical cant.] Having weak or difeafed nerve . 

_1- M .vniM>r rrooMirPQ. J 
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Poor, weak, nervous creatures. 

Ne'rvy. adj. [from nerv,.} Strong; vigorous. Not m uie. 


of not knowing. 

Many of the moft accomplifhed wits of all ages, have 
refolved their knowledge into Socrates his fum total, and 
after all their pains in queft of fcience, have fat down in a 
profeffed nefcience. Glanv. Scepf. c . ii 

Nesh. adj. [neyc, Saxon.] Soft; tender; eafily hurt. Skin 

Ness. 

1. A termination added to an adje&ive to change it into a fub- 
ftantive, denotingyte or quality ; as, poifonous , poifonoufnef • 
turbid, turbidnefs ; lovely, lovclinefs ; from niyye, Saxon. * 

2. The termination of many names of places where there is 
a headland or promontory ; from neye, Saxon; a nofc of 
land , or headland ; as Inverness. 

NEST. n.f. [nep:, Saxon.] 

1. The bed formed by the bird for incubation and feedino- her 
young. 

If a bird’s neft chance to be before thee in the way, thou 
{halt not take the dam with the young. Deut. xxii. 6. 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that all kinds of putrefaftion did only afford a 
neft and aliment for the eggs and young of thofe infefts he 
admitted. Bentley. 

3. An abode ; place of refidence ; a receptacle. Generally in a 
bad fenfe : as, a neft of rogues and thieves. 

Come from that neft 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural deep. Shake/. 

4. A warm clofe habitation, generally in contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning fouls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm nefts. Spenjer. 

5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or conveniences. 

To Nest. v. n. [from the noun.] To build nefts. 

The cedar ftretched his branches as far as the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, anu the king of birds nefted within his 
leaves. Howel's Vocal Foref. 

Nestegg. n.f. [neft and eg*.] An egg left in the neft to 
keep the hen from forfaking it. 

Books and money laid for (hew, 

Like nefteggs , to make clients lay. Hudilm, 

To Ne'stle, v.n. [from neft.] To fettle; to harbour; to 
lie clofe and fnug, as a bird in her neft. 

Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrong place of the 
wild country, and there neftle ’till greater fuccours came. 

Bacon’s JVar with Spam. 

A cock o-ot into a ftable was neftling in the ftraw among the 

h °* s - 3 , , , L ’ 3 d m£, i 

The king’s fifher wonts commonly by the wateriide, and 
neftles in hoTlow banks. L’Efranre. 

Flutt’ring there they neftle near the throne, 

And lodge in habitations not their own. Dryden. 

The floor is ftrowed with feveral plants, amongft which 
the fnails neftle all the winter. Addijon on Italy. 

Mark where the fhy directors creep, 

Nor to the fhore approach too nigh ; 

The monfters neftle in the deep, 

To feize you in your paffing by. Swift s Mijal. 

To Nestle, v. a. 

1. To houfe, as in a neft. 

Poor heart! 

That labour’ft yet to neftle thee. 

Thou think’ft by hov’ring here to get a part, 

In a forbidden or forbidding tree. Vonnt ' 

Cupid found a downy bed, 

And r.eftl’d in his little head. 

2. To cherifh, as a bird her young. ? 

This Ithacus, fo highly is endear d , 

To this Minerva,- that her hand is ever *n Ns deeds. 

She, like his mother, nejiles him. Cliapm 

Ne'stlino. n.f [from uejlle.] A bird juft taken out of .he 

[nati, Gothick; ner, Saxon.] A textutr woven 
wiih large interftices or mefhes, uied commonly as a tear 

for ammals.^^ ( thou< j, ft . never f ear the net, 

The pitfall nor the gin. IVfSZ, up°" * c 

He made nets of chequer-work for the chap ^ 

t0P Impatience intangles us like the 
net, but cannot at all eale our trouble. Taylor n y 

The vegetative tribes, jjJt 

Wrapt in a filmy net , and clad with leav , t| . s the 
N ETHER, adj. [neo&r, Saxon in exDr effed, W 

form of a comparative, but is ne ^ part, but 

only in implied companfon ; for we fe t . m „ 
never fay this part is nether than that uotj ? m 
ufe, though it feems compnied in the a 
is not now much in ufe.] 

1. Lower; not upper. b 9 




N E V 

Saw with a full and nether great lip. PM 

! This odious 'offspring, 

Slu my ^m^sParadrf Lojl. h. H- 
The upper part thereof was whey, 

Thie nether, omnge mix’d with grey. _ Hudibras, p. u 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts. 

With barking dogs deiorm’d her nether parts. ft 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou’d link beneath his heav’nly weight, 

And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall 
Shou’d gape immenfe, and tufting down o =™heftith,s 
nether ball. 

Two poles turn round the globe; 

The firft lubliir.e in heaven, the laft is whirl d 

Below the regions of the nether world. Dryden. 

2. Being in a lower place. 

This {hews you are above. 

You julfices, that thefe our nether crimes, 

So fpeedily can venge. Shakejfeare J King Lear. 

Numberlefs were thofe bad angels, ieen 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, nether , and furrouncung hres. lililton. 

3. Infernal; belonging to the regions below. 

No lefs deiire 

To found this nether empire, which might rife, 

I11 emulation, oppofite to heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The gods with hate beheld the nether Iky, 

The ghofts repine. Dryden't Mn. 

Nf/thermost. n.f. [fuper. of nether .] Lowed. 

Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft delivered 
my foul from the nethermoft hell. PJalm lxxxvi. 13* 

Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 

Or fpirit, of the nethermoft abyfs 

Might in that noife refide. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ii. 
All that can be laid of a liar lodged in the very nethermoft 
hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God could prepare 
any place worfe than hell for finners, hell itfelf would be 
too good for him. South’s Sermons. 

Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipfe of the fun was after 
the manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our fight, 
appears uppermoft, and the convex nethermoft. Keilaga. Bur. 
Ne'tting.' n.f. A reticulated piece of work. 

NE'TTLE. n.f. [net.el, Saxon.] A flinging herb well known. 
It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many ftamina 
included in an empalement; but thefe. are barren ; for the 
embryos are produced either on different plants, or on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the lame plant, without any vdible flower, 
which becomes a bivalve feed-veflel, fometimes gathered in¬ 
to round heads, and at other times'fma.ll and hairy, inclofing 
leveral feeds. Miller. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle , 

And wholfom berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shakef. Hen. V. 

Some fo like to thorns and nettles live. 

That none for them can, when they perifh, grieve. TValler. 
To Ne'ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] Tolling; to irritate; 
to. provoke. 

The princes were fo nettled at the fcandal of this affront, 
that every man took it to himfelfi L’Eftrange. 

Although at every part of the Apoftles difeourfe fome of 
them might be uneafy and nettled , yet a moderate filence ar.d 
attention'was ftill obfcrved. Bentley. 

NeTwcrk. n. f. [ net and z vork.] Any thing reticulated or 
decuflated, at equal diftances, with interftices between the in- 
terfc&ions. 

Nor any {kill’d in workmanfhip embofs’d ; 

Nor any {kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine; 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare, 

With this fo curious network to compare. Spcnfer. 

A large cavity in the linciput was filled with ribbons, lace* 
•and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of net- 

XTL'vrD ; r n Addifon’s Spectator. 

lNE ViLK. adv. [ne ever, nasype, Saxon; ne aeype, not ever.] 

1. At no time. J 

2. It is uled i 
wr 

ciim ucuc, j U Luije. iz is now main¬ 

tained, that propriety requires it to be expreffed thus, he i 
7n1ftak.cn though ever fo wife ; that is, he is miftaken how wife 
loever ne be. The common mode can only be defended nv 
Supplying a very harfh anft unprecedented ellipfis ; he is mif- 
tn/cvn though Jo wife , as never ivas any : fuch however is ufe 



NEU 

Never any thing Was fo unbre ^^f K* TVoW: 

the affeas of any one P-*' w ° bod Bacm ’ s mt. Hijl. 

jSl never fo clear a light, and never 

That prince whom yon efponfe although never fo vgr- 
oufly, is the principal in war, you but a le.onu. j 

3 ' ^WhoSm has a faithful friend to guide him, may carry 

his eyes in another man’s head, and yet fee never 

4. It feems in fome phrafes to have the fenfe of an adjective. 

H^ anfwered him to never a word, infomuch that the go¬ 
vernor marvelled. Matt, xxv 11.14. 

c It is much ufed in compofition ; as, never-ending, having 
no end ; of which fome examples are fubjoined. 

Nature afiiireth us by never-i ailing experience, and realon 
by infallible demonftration, that our times upon the earth 
have neither certainty nor durability. Raleigh. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. Milton. 

Your never-lading fword made war to ceafe. 

And now you heal us with the a&s of peace. Waller. 

So corn in fields, and in the garden flow’rs. 

Revive and raife themfelves with mod’rate fhov/rs ; 

But over-charg’d with »fwr-ceafing rain. 

Become too moift. Wallet. 

Our heroes of the former days, 

Deferv’d and gain’d their never-i ading bays; Rofcommon. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould traufeend my lays. 

Nor Linus crown’d with wm^r-fading bays; Dryden. 

Leucippus, with his never-erring dart. Dryd. Ovid. 
Farewel, ye never- opening gates. Dryden. 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d, 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures find ; # 

Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d. 

And be refrefh’d with never-w afting food. Blackmore. 

Norton hung down his never-bluihing head, 

And all was hufta’d, as folly’s felf lay dead. Pope’s Dune. 

What the weak head with ftrongeft biafs rules. 

Is pride, the never-iahYmg yice of fools. Pope. 

Thy bufy never- meaning face. 

Thy ferew’d up front, thy ftate grimace. Swift. 

Nevertheless, adv. [never the lefts.] Notwithftanding that. 
They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the church of 
Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itfelf 
agreeable to the word of God, ought neverthclsfs to be 
abolifned. Hooker , b. iv. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our {hips ready 
to depart ; neverthelefs the admiral, with fuch {hips only 
as could luddenly be put in readinefs, made forth towards 

them - , Bacon , 

Creation muft needs infer providence ; and God’s making 
the world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or 
that a being of a dependent nature remains neverthelefs' in¬ 
dependent upon him in that refpea. South’s Sermons . 

Neurology, n.f. [usupov and Aoyo?.] A defeription of the 
nerves. 


0 J J 1 -. 1UU1 ilUV 

common ufe of the word among the beft authors. 
By its own fcrce deftroy’d, fruition ceas’d, 
And always weary’d, I was never pleas’d. 


Prior. 


Neurotomy, n.f. [vsupov and rsy.vio.] The anatomy of the 
nerves. 

NEU'TER. adj. [neuter, Latin ; nentre , Fr.] 

1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide; 

The general divifion of the Britifh nation is into whigs 

j C r 5 there - being ver X few ’ ^ an 7 ’ who ^ an d neuter 
in the difpute, without ranging themfelves under one of thefe 
denominations. Addifon s Freeholder, N v . C4. 

2. [In grammar.] A noun that implies no fex. 

The adjeaives are neuter, and animal muft be underftood 
to make it grammar. ( , 

A verb neuter is that which f.gnifies neither affionVor 
paffion, but fome ftate or condition of being; as, fedea, I 

Neu'tfh „ r n« ■ j o- , s Latin Grammar. 

1NEIj ^ R * n 'f 0n e indifferent and unengao- e d 

1 he learned heathens may be looked upon as neuters in 
the matter, when all thefe prophecies were new to them. 

difeenT edUCat, ° n hadleft j^; nterpret?ti0 “^em^: 

Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

18 D 
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NEW 

Neu'tral. adj. [neutral y French.] 

1. Indifferent; not adding; not engaged on either fide. 

Who can be wife, amaz’d, template and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man. Sbakefpeare. 

, He no fooner heard that king Henry was fettled by his 
vidtory, but forthwith he fent ambaffadors unto him, to pray 
that he would Hand neutral. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The allies may be fupplied for money, from Denmark and 
other neutral ftates. Addifon on the War. 

2 . Indifferent; neither good nor bad. 

Some things good, and fome things ill do feem, 

And neutral fome, in her fantaftic eye. Davies. 

3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called nett- 
tral. Arbicthnot. 

Neu'tral. n. f. One who does not a61 nor engage on either 
fide. 

The treacherous who have milled others, and the neutrals 
and the falfe-hearted friends and followers, who have ftarted 
afide like a broken bow, are to be noted. Bacon. 

Neutrality, n.f. [neutrality French.] 

1. A ftate of indifference ; of neither friendfhip nor hoftilitv. 

Men who poffefs a ftate of neutrality in times of publick 
danger, defert the common intereft of their fellow-fubjedts. 

Addifon. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 

Thefe reafons for neutrality affign’d. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to neutrality are juftly exploded, only in¬ 
tending the fafety and eafe of a few individuals, while the 
publick is embroiled. This was the opinion and pra&ice of 
the latter Cato. Swift. 

2. A ftate between good and evil. 

There is no health : phyficians fay, that we 
At belt enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

Neu'trally. adv. [from neutral .] Indifferently ; on neither 
part. 

NEW. adj. [newyd, Wellh ; neop, Saxon ; neuf, Fr.] 

1. Not old ; frelh ; lately produced, made or had ; novel. It 
is ufed of things : as, young of perfons. 

What’s the newejl grief?- 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker; 

Each minute teems a new one. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Do not all men complain how little we know, and how 
much is ftill unknown ? And can we ever know more, un- 
lefs fomething new be difcovered ? Burnet. 

2. Modern; of the prefent time. 

Whoever converfes much among old books, will be fome¬ 
thing hard to pleafe among new. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. Not antiquated ; having the effedt of novelty. 

There names infcrib’d unnumber’d ages paft. 

From time’s firft birth, with time itfelf fliall laft ; 

Thefe ever new, nor fubjedt to decays, 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. Pope . 

4. Not habituated ; not familiar. 

Such affemblies, though had for religion’s fake, may ferve 
the turn of heretics, and fuch as privily will inftil their poi- 
fon into new minds. Hooker, b. v. 

Seiz’d with wonder and delight, 

Gaz’d all around me, new to the tranfporting fight. Dryd. 

Twelve mules, a ftrong laborious race. 

New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. Pope. 

5. Renovated ; repaired, fo as to recover the firft ftate. 

Men after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almoft 
new . Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

6. Frelh after any thing. 

Nor dare we truft fo foft a meffenger. 

New from her ficknefs to that northern air. Dryd.cn. 

7. Not of ancient extraction. 

A fuperior capacity for bufinefs, and a more extenfive 
knowledge, are fteps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outlhines the reft of his contemporaries. Addif. 

New. adv. This is, I think, only ufed in compofition for 
newly, which the following examples may explain. 

As foon as file had written them, a new fwarm of thoughts 
ft inking her mind, fhe was ready with her foot to give the 
Tinhorn letters both to death and burial. Sidney, b. 11. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, neither would 
reject that to chufe this, were it not for fome new-grown 
occafion, making that which hath been better worfe. Hooker. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs. 

As for great joyance of his new -come gueft. Fairy df 

Who are the violets now 

That ftrow the green lap of the new -come fpring. Shake]. 

Your mailer’s lines 

Are full of new-found, oaths ; which he will break 
As eafily as I do tear this paper. Sbakefpeare. 

Will you with thofe infirmities Ihe owes. 

Unfriended, new -adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curie, and ftranger’d with qur oath, 


ear. 


Oraj)cnv, 


Crajf }m , 
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Take her o, hmW % , 

I he ^-heal’d wound of malice fhould break nnf 0, 
Bow, ftubborn knees ; and heart with firings of l ?' 
Be foft as finews of the new -born babe. SJfru 
Now hath my foul brought forth her prodigy Ham ' 
And I a gafping, zz^u-deliver’d mother, ’ 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join’d. Sba J? 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, * ™ 

And lafting fealty to the zz7w-made king. Sb J? 

He faw heav’n bloffom with a new- born li<ffit ^ " 

On which, as on a glorious ftranger craz’d ’ 

The golden eyes of night; whofe beSms made bright 
1 he way to Beth’Iem, and as boldly blaz’d; * 

Nor afk’d leave of the fun, by day as night. 

I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day ; 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night. 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fcoul 
Made heaven’s radiant face lock foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night 
To blot the newly bloffom’d light. 

Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together fow’T 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thofe middle parts ; that this new -comer fhame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milt. P J h n 
Their father’s ftate, 

And zzm-entrufted feeptre. Milton's Poems. 

The «£W-created world, which fame in hcav’n 
Long had foretold. Milton's Paradife Loll. 

His evil ^ 

Thou ufeft, and from thence createft more good, 
Witnefs this new-m ade world, another heav’n. Milton, 
All clad in livelieft colours, frelh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown’d their brighter hair; 

All in that new-blown age which does infpire 
Warmth in themfelves, in their beholders fire. Cowlew 
While from above adorn’d with radiant light, 

A new-born fun furpris’d the dazzled fight. Rofcommon. 
If it could, yet that it fhould always run them into fuch 
a maohine as is already extant, and not often into fome new- 
fafhioned one, fuch as was never feen before, no reafon can 
be afligned or imagined. Ray on the Creation. 

This Englifh edition is not fo properly a translation, as a 
new compofition, there being feveral additional chapters in 
it, and feveral zzrzu-moulded. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

New-found lands accrue to the prince whofe fubjeft makes 
the firft dilcovery. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let this be nature’s frailty, or her fate, 

Or Ifgrim’s counfel, her new-chofen mate. Dryden. 

When the flood in its own depths was drown’d, 

It left behind it falfe and ffipp’ry ground ; 

And the more folemn pomp was ftill deferr’d, 

’Till new -born nature in frefh looks appear’d. 

Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, 

As mu-born Pallas did the Gods furprife ; 

When fpringing forth from Jove’s mu-cloling wound. 

She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground. 

A bird new- made, about the banks fhe plies, 

Not far from fhore, and flhort excurfions tries. 

Our houfe has fent to-day 
T’ infure our mu-built veffel, call’d a play. 

’Twas eafy now to guefs from whence arofe, 

Her mu-made union with her ancient foes. 

Then curds and cream, 

And mu-laid eggs, which Baucis’ bufy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryd. Boccace. 

When pleading Matho, born abroad for air. 

With his fat paunch fills his mu-fafhioned chair. Dryd. 

A mu-form’d faction does your power oppofe, 

The fight’s confus’d, and all who met were foes. Dryden. 

If thou ken’ft from far 
Among the Pleiads a mu-kindled flar ; 

If any fparkles than the reft more bright, 

’Tis fhe that fhines in that propitious light Vrp1. 

If we confider mu-born children, we fisall have it: e 
fon to think that they bring many ideas into the worW ^ 

them. , 

Drummers with vellom-thunder {ha^ce the pu , ^ 

To greet the new -made bride. s 

Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half. 

Than does their fawns, or cows the Kcw ' h ^^p ra h. 

The prodtor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chaptc., 
and prefents the new-ckdcd bifhop to the 

The mu-fallen young here bleating for their ^ms, 
The larger here, and there the leffer lambs- ^ old . 
A »<fzu-married man and an afs, arc . . ^ ’^Pop- 
married man and a pack-horfe, fadd-kd. j yea rn 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden . 
Dryden. 
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nr foolilh love of novelty. , 

At Chriftmas I no more delire a rofe, ? 

Than wilh a fnow in May’s newfangled lhows , £ 

*5* ***■»* ■* 

pafs. Fffd raU ‘ 
The women would be loth to come behind the fafhion m 
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newfangledncfs 


r s of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the 


Carevj. 


matter. 


ther the principles than the truth of the «^-write, 

Advertife both ^n^rynews-pi not taUe warn- 


your 

ing- . , 

Wood 


fault or mine, if our country-men 


c-pnerallv his own zz^wr-writer. - 
from *“ 

Many tales devis d, 

:he ear of greatnefs needs muft hear* 


Swift's Drapiers Letters. 

I cannot but 


Which oft the ear 


Shakef. 
ing afide 
and 


^ E The compafs round which the ftaircafe is carried. 

Let the P flairs to the upper rooms be upon a fe't°P en 
and finely railed in. Bacon, EJ«yj6. 

KevTng’. 71 [from new.] Yeft or barm. Amf. 

Ne'wly. adv. [from mu.] Frefhly ; H^ly. 

Such is the power of that fweet paliion. 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth repel. 

And the refined mind doth newly fafhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenfer’s Hynm on Love. 

Pie:- breath indeed thofe hands have newly ftopp d. _ if a. 
They newly learned by the king’s example, that attainders 
do not interrupt the conveying of title to the crown. Ba^on. 

Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin ; 

Some bee had ftung it newly. Suckling. 

Then rubb’d it o’er with newly gather’d mint. Dryd. 

Newness, n.f [from new.] Frefhnefs; latenefsj novelty; 

recentnefs; ftate of being new. 

His device was to come without any device, all in white 
like a new knight, but fo new as his newnefs ftiamed moft 
of the others long exercife. ^ Sidney , b. ii. 

Away, my friends, new flight; 

And happy newnefs that intends old right. Sbakefpeare. 
Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to ftile, they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermiflion do 
win to themfelves a kind of grace-like newnefs. B. John. 

Their ftories, if they had been preferved, and what elfe 
was then performed in that newnefs of the world, there 
could nothing of more delight have been left to pofterity. 

Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

In thefe difturbances, 

And newnefs of a way’ring government, 

T’ avenge them of their former grievances. Dan. C. War. 
Newnefs in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for 
a fearching mind ; it was an high tafte, fit for the relifh. 

South's Sermons. 

There are fome newnejfes of English, tranflated from the 
beauties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances 
of thelatin; and here and there fome old words are fprinkled, 
which for their fignificance and found, deferved not to be an¬ 
tiquated. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of his C?efar 
was in its newnefs , and the government but juft made eafy 
to his conquered people. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

NEWS. n. f without the fingular, [ from new , noicvelles , Fr.] 
1. Frefh account of anything; fomething not heard before. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome noble 
pieces of fervice which he did, he heard news of me. Sidney . 

When Rhea heard thefe news, fhe fled from her hufband 
to her brother Saturn. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

•LvU news rides fail, while good news baits. Milt. Agonifl. 

With fuch amazement as weak mothers ufe, 

And frantick gefture, he receives the nnvs. Waller. 

Now the books, and now the bells. 

And now our a£t the preacher tells. 

To edify the people ; 

All our divinity is news , 

And wc have made of equal ufe 

The pulpit and the fteeple. Denham. 

i he amazing nnvs of Charles at once was fpread 
At once the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead. jy,. , 

ftrong S and rich! ^ ^ ^ ^ F °° r * ** a £*e 

They have ««w-gatherers and intelligencers diluted 
into their feveral walks, who bring in their refpeaive quotas 

kingd^in CqUaimCd Witl ’ thC difc °“rih of thekhole 

2 ‘ prefbrt times^ ^ ”* aCC ° Unt ° f 


vv men uil uit - 

Bv frnilimr piclc-thanks and bale nem-mmgt>s. 

This was come as a judgment upon him for lay. 

his father’s will, and turning ftock-jobher,^-^^ 

bufv body, meddling with otner peoples affai.s. Arbuthnot. 
Iewt n fepete, Saxon. Newt is fuppoled by Skinner to 
contracted ^rom an evet.] Eft; CnJl ■h 
fuppofed to be appropriated fome to the land, and iome 

the water. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-fame mettle, 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 

The gilded nnUt, and eyelefs venom’d worm. 

Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; _ 

Come not near our fairy queen. Sha. M. Night s Dream. 


Shakef. 



New _ _ 

on the firft day of the year. 

If I be ferved fuch a trick, I’ll have my brains taken out 
and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year's-gift. 

Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windjcr . 
When he fat on the throne diftributing new-year's-Aftr, 
he had his altar of incenfe by him, that before they received 
gifts they might caft a little incenfe into the lire; which all 
good chriftians refufed to do. Stilling feet. 

NEXT. adj. [next:, Saxon, by a colloquial change irom 
nchp: or nypyr, the fuperlative of nej? or nyfi ; nee ft. ocottilh.] 

1. Neareft in place ; immediately fucceeding in order. 

Want fupplieth itfelf of what is next , and many times the 
next way. Bacon, EJJ'ay 14. 

The queen already fat 
High on a golden bed ; her princely gueft 
Was next her fide, in order fat the reft. Dryd. Virg. Mn* 
The next in place and punifhment were they, 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden , ftEn. vi. 

2. Neareft in any gradation. 

If the king himfelf had ftayed at London, or, which had 
been the next belt, kept his court at York, and fent the 
army on their proper errand, his enemies had been fpeedily 
fubdued. Clarendon . 

O fortunate young man ! at lead your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fecond praife. Dryden. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as mo¬ 
difications of expanfion and duration, the next thing to be 
confidered, is, how the mind comes by them. Locke. 

That’s a difficulty next to impoffible. Rowe. 

Next. aclv. At the time or turn immediately fucceeding. 

Th’ unwary nymph 

Defir’d of Jove, when next he fought her bed’, 

Tq grant a certain gift. Addifon's Ovid Metam. b. iii. 

Nias, n.f [niais, French.] Simple, filly, andfoolifh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neft, and not 
ab}e to help itfelf; and hence nifey, a filly perfon. Bailey. 

NIB. n.f [neb, Saxon, the face; nebbe, Dutch, the bill.] 

1. The bill or beck of a bird. See Neb. 

2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, 
with its end hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib off 
it, and prefently a fpout of water runs out from it as clear 
as cryftal. _ Derha „ u 

ini b $ed. adj. [from nib.] Having a nib. 

ToN^bble. v. a. [from nib, the beak or mouth.] 

1. Ip bite by little at a time ; to eat flowly. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling fheep, 

And flat meads thatch’d with ftover them to keep Sha 

It is the foft that bleeds, when he 

&T S £ ice Phlebotomy. Clear eland's Poems . 

Had not he better have born w&ts nibbling of his plants and 

sa i-w. jsset 

Many there arc who nibble without leave^’ * * 

£ut none, who are not born to tafte, furvive 

2. To bite as a fifh does the bait. 

... ■ , The roving trout 

Greedily fucks in the twining bait, 

mies ’ zt the faiiaci ° us 

1. To bite at. 


Granvil 


Gay. 


As pigeons bill, f 0 wedlock would be nibbling. 


Shakef. 

They 
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They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Drydeft* 
iiut if you would be nibbling , here is a hand to flay your 

!T ac \ Dry den s Don Sebajlian. 

Plunging himfelf in mud, and then lifting up his head a 
httlc, he calls out the faid firing ; which the little fifties 
taking for a worm, and nibbling at it, he immediately plucks 
them both in together Crew's Mufamnu 

2 . 1 o carp at; to find fault with. 

f aw u d ' 0f r ,?, Uming a ful1 anfwef to my book, he mani- 
feltly fails a nibbling at one fingle paflage in it. Tillot. Prof. 

[from nibbled] One that bites by little at a time. 
NICE. odj. [neye, Saxon, foft.J 

t. Accurate In judgment to minute cxa&nefs ; fuperfluoufly 
exadl. It is often ufed to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nicejl eye can find 

He that Hands upon a flipp’ry place. 

Makes nice of no vile hold to ftay him up. She. K. John. 
Nor be fo nice in tafte myfelf to know. 

If what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. ’ Dryd. Perf us. 

Thus critics, of lefs judgment than caprice, 

Curious, not knowing, not exadl, but nice. 

Form fhort ideas, and offend in arts, 

As moll in manners, by a love to parts. Pope on Crit. 

Our author, happy in a judge fo nice , 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice. Pope. 

2. Delicate ; fcrupuloully and minutely cautious. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. _ Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 

Dear love ! continue nice and challe ; 

For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 

Let duller wits to love’s end halle, 

I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 

Of honour men at firll like women nice r . 

Raife maiden fcruples at unpradtis'd vice. E. Halifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant age, we 
ought not to be too nice in examining it. Baker 

3. Faflidious; fqueamilh. 

God hath here 

Varied his bounty fo with new delights. 

As may compare with heaven ; and to talle, 

Think not I lhall be nice. Milt. Par. Lojl,. 

4. Eafily injured ; delicate. 

With how much eafe is a young mufe betray’d ? 

How nice the reputation of the maid ? Rofcommon . 

5. Formed with minute exadlnefs. 

Indulge me but in love, my other palfions 
Shall rife and fall by virtue’s nicejl rules. AcldiforCs Cato. 

6. Requiring fcrupulous exadlnels. 

Suppofing an injury done, it is a nice point to proportion 
the reparation to the degree of the indignity. L'EJlrange. 

My progrefs in making this nice and troublefome experi¬ 
ment, I have fet down more at large. Newton's Opt. 

7. Refined. 

A nice and fubtile happinefs I fee 
Thou to thyfelf propofell, in the choice 
Of thy alTociates, Adam; and wilt talle 
No pleafure, tho’ in pleafure folitary. Milt. P. Lojl. 

8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is not in ufe. 

When my hours 

Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 
Of me for jells. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Ni'cely. adv. [from nice.] 

1. Accurately; minutely; fcrupuloully. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 

That ffretch their duties nicely. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

What mean thofe ladies which, as tho’ 

They were' to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride ? Donne. 

He ought to lludy the grammar of his own tongue, that 
he may underlland his own country-fpeech nicely , and fpeak 
it properly. Locke. 

The next thing of which the dofes ought to be nicely de¬ 
termined, are opiates. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

At nicely carving fhew thy wit; 

But ne’er prefume to eat a bit. Swift's Mifcell. 

2. Delicately. 

The inconveniences attending the bell of governments, 
we quickly feel, and are nicely fenfible of the lhare that we 
bear in them. Atterbury. 

Ni'ceness. n.f. [from nice.] 

1. Accuracy; minute exadlnefs. 

Where’s now that labour’d nicenefs in thy drefs. 

And all thofe arts that did the fpark exprefs. Dry den. 

2 . Superfluous delicacy or exadlnefs. 

A llrange nicenefs were it in me to refrain that from the 
ears of a perfon reprefenting fo much worthinefs, which I 
am glad even to rocks and woods to utter. Sidney. 
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Unlike the nicenefs o f otir modern damein 
Afiecled nymphs, with new affedled names. 

_ Nor place them where 

Road crabs offend the nicenefs of their nofe. 

Ni cety. n. f [frommrt?.] 

1. Minute accuracy of thought. 

Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only to is. 
tore, but was the fame in all other parts of art. ? s 

2. Accurate performance. rnor < 

As for the workmanlhip of the old Roman pillars * 
ancients have not kept to the nicety of proportion j 
rules of art fo much as the moderns. andth8 

3. Faflidious delicacy; fqueamilhnefs. 1 ^jonon Italy 

He them with fpccches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety , 

But Ample true, and eke unfeigned fvveet. P ‘ A) 

So love doth loath difdainful nicety. T y y 

4. Minute obfervation; punctilious diferimination; fubtiltv * 

II reputation attend thefe conquefts, which depend on’ t | 1P 
fineness and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit nf 
men fo employed, fhould perplex and fublitize the fi en ifier 
tion ot founds. 6 " llca ' 

His conclufions are not built upon any niceties, or folitarv 
and uncommon appearances, but on the molt Ample - n d 
obvious circumftances of thefe terreirrial bodies. W M &w 

5. Delicate management; cautious treatment. 

Love fuch nicety requires, 

, ° ne . blaft will put out all l*is fires. Swift's P clm . 

o. Effeminate foftnefs. 

7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to dainties or 
delicacies in eating. 

Nichar. n.f 

The characters are : it hath a polypetalous or a monope- 
talous flower, cut very deeply into fevcral legments, but is 
aim off of an anomalous figure ; from vvhofe calyx arifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod, befetall over with 
prickles, in which are contained one or two round hard feeds. 

Miller. 

NICHE, n.f. [French.] A hollow in which a flatuemay 
be placed. 

Niches , containing figures of white ftone or marble, fhould 
not be coloured in their concavity too black. Wotton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 

But the pocr lares from the niches feize. 

If they be little images that pleafe. Drydcn. 

On the fouth a long majeftic race 
Of ./Egypt’s priefts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates are well enough qua¬ 
lified to read pamphlets againft religion and high-dying; 
whereby they fill their niches, and carry themfelves through 
the world with that dignity which bell becomes a fenator 
and a fquire. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

NICK, n.f [; nicke , Teutonick, the twinkling of an eye.] 

1. ExaCl point of time at which there is neceflity or convenience. 

That great inftrument of ffate had foreknowledge of it, 
but fullered the fatal thread to be fpun out to that length 
for fome politick refpeCls, and then to cut it off in the very 
nick. Howel's Faced Foref 

What in our watches that in us is found, 

So to the height and- nick we up be wound, 

No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling. 

That trick, 1 

Had it come in the nick , r 

Had touch’d us to the quick. Denham. ) 

Though dame fortune feem to fmile, 

And leer upon him for a while; 

She’ll after fhew him in the nick 

Of all his glories a dog trick. Hudibras , p. i. cant, 3« 

And fome with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 

Engrave^ in planetary nicks. 

With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arrefl and catch them. Ena. 
This nick of time is the critical occafion for the fainn g 
of a point. L FJlrangt. 

2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted from nock or notch.\ 

3. A fcore; a reckoning. , , 

Launce his man told me, he lov’d her art of all nick, 0 <?•* 

4. A winning throw, [niche, Fr. a ludicrous trick.] 

Come, feven’s the main, 

Cries Ganymede; the ufual trick 
Seven, flur a fix, eleven a nick. 

To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by fome flight a. 11 
•ufed at the lucky moment. 

Is not the winding up of witnefs .. 

A nicking more than half the bus’nefs ? Hu..roias, • • 
Thejuft feafon of doing things muff be nick d, and au * 
cidcnts improved. . .. UEJirtmge, FabU .* 

Take away paffion while it is predominant ana a 0 > _ 

juft in the critical height ofit, nick it with fome.lucky or uniy 
word, and you may certainly over-rule it. 

2. To cut in nicks or notches. jp 3 

7. 


Prior. 
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His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire ; 

And ever as it blaz’d they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 

My mafter preaches patience, and the while 

His man with feiffars nicks him like a fool. Shakefpeare. 2. 

Breaks watchmen’s heads, and chairmen s glades. 

And thence proceeds to nicking fafhes. Prior. 

0. To fuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 

° Words nicking and refembling one another, are applicable 
to different fignifications. Camden's Remains. 

4 . To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to difappoint by fome trick 
or unexpected turn. 

Why fhould he follow you ? 

The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainfhip, at fuch a point. Shakefpeare. 
Nickna'me. n.f [nom de nique, French.] A name given in 
feoffor contempt; a term of derifion ; an opprobious or con¬ 
temptuous appellation. 

The time was when men were had in price for learning ; 
now letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called 
a poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. Ben. Johnfon. 

My mortal enemy hath not only falfely furmifed me to be 
a feigned perfon, giving me nicknames , but alfo hath offered 
large fums of money to corrupt the princes with whom I 
have been retained. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

So long as her tongue was at liberty, there was not a 
word to be got from her, but the fame nickname in derifion. 

L'Ef range. 

To Nickna'me. v. a. To call by an opprobrious appellation. 

You nickname virtue vice ; 

For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. Shakef. 

Left feem thefe fadls which treafons nickname force* 

Than fuch a fear’d ability for more. Denham. 

To Ni'ctate. v. a, [nifio, Latin.] To wink. 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes, which arc want¬ 
ing in man; as the feventh or fufpenfbry mufcle of the eye, 
the nictating membrane, and the flrong aponeurofes on the 
fides of the neck. Ray. 

Nide. n.f [nidus, Lat.J A brood : as, anideof pheafants. 
Nidget. n. f [corrupted from nithing or niding. The op¬ 
probrious term with which the man was anciently branded 
who refufed to come to the royal flandard in times of exi¬ 
gency.] A coward ; a daflard. 

There was one true Englifh word of greater force than 
them all, now out of all ufe; it fignifieth no more than ab- 
je&, bafeminded, falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. 
Nidifica'tion. n.f. [nidificatio, Latin.] The aft of build¬ 
ing nefts. 

That place, and that method of nidification,, doth abun¬ 
dantly anfwer the creature’s occafions. Derham. 

Ni'ding. adj. [from nfS, Saxon, vilenefs.] 

Niding, an old Englifh word fignifying abje< 5 l, bafe-minded, 
falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carew 

Nido'hous. adj. [mdoreux, from niclcr.] Refembling the fmell 
or tafte of roafled fat. b 

Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as of facrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to de¬ 
votion ; wh.ch they may do by a kind of contriftation of 
the fpints, and partly alfo by heating and exalting them. Bac 
The figns of the fundions of the flomach bein^ depraved, 
are eraftatious either with die tafte of the aliment, acid, 
nulorofe, or foetid, refembling the tafte of rotten eggs. 

\t/ r r Arbuthnot on Aliments 

NiDORosny. n f [from mdormt. ] EruSation with the 
‘•“•He 01 undigcffcd roaft-meat. 

The cure of this nidoroftty i S) by vomiting and purging. 
Niimti a'tthv ,, r r ■ , ■ r . Floyer on the Hun louts. 
th^ek ^ C " WW ’ Lat ‘‘^ Thetime of remain- 

Tbe ground of this popular prance might be the com- 

"■STOtt r gno d ic of , thefe birds ’ 

them again, more especially remarkable" the"^ *7 T*? 
mdulatm, and bringing for* their young. 'BroSkJv e 

‘ mp ' iS ' Utin -J ' T< te 

My niece Plantagenet, 

ha f d ° f her kilwl aunt o|: Glofler Shn 7 ? r tt 
W hile he thus his niece bellows, ■' R ' 1IL 

NI'GGARD^wf/: h [»w^r^ Iflandkk. ] A T . ^ 

Se °If Y <0 , rdld ’ K ava y ici0 , us ’ Parcimonious klhw * CUrmud ‘ 

weeds “mu"! th R 'T ^ 

weres to fpoil thy beauty ’ ”gg*rds make 

Be not a nigged of your fpeech. u fPfj b : “• 

Serve him as a grudging mafter, ^ ^ Macb ‘ th - 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. Milton’t P* 

yp nsgards of advice on no pretence ■ 

, or the worff avarice is that of lenff 3 d 
Liggard. adj. 11 e * Pope on Crit. 

1. Sordid; avaricious; parcimonious. 
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One fhe found 

With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown’d. 
Of gentle blood; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had^fet him far below her high e'flate. 


Drydetu 


■Hamlet 


to avarice. 
Niggardliness. 
parclmony 


Sparing; wary. 

Mofl free of queflion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shakefpeare 9 s 

To Ni'ggard. v. a. [from the noun.] To flint. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature muff obey neceflity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little reft. Shakefpeare. 

Ni'ggardish. adj. [from niggard.] Having fome difpofition 

n. f [from niggardly.] Avarice ; fordid 

rcuiiuuy. 

Niggardlinefs is not good hufbandry, nor generofiry, pro- 
fufion. Acldifon's Spedlator, N v . 443- 

Ni'ggaRdly. adj. [from niggard.] 

1. Avaricious ; fordidly parcifnoniotis. 

Where the owner of the houfe will be bountiful, it is not 
for the fie ward to be niggardly. Hall. 

Love is like a penurious god, very niggardly of his oppor¬ 
tunities : he muff: be watched like a hard-hearted treafurer. 

Dryden's Spdnijh Friar „ 
Why are We fo niggardly to flop at one fifth ? Why do We 
not raife it one full moiety, and thereby .double oar money ? 

Locke . 

Providence not niggardly but wife, ) 

Here lavifhly bellows, and there denies, v 

That by each other’s virtues we may rife. 'Granvil. y 
Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper 5 he ufed only 
to give to his attendants their diet. Arbuthnot sn Coins. 

2. Sparing ; wary. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; neither will I do 
it like a niggardly anfwerer, going 110 farther than the bounds 
of the queflion. Sidney. 

Ni'ggardly. adv. Sparingly ; parcimonioufly. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs’d opportu¬ 
nities to meet her; feed every flight occafion that could but 
niggardly give me fight of her. Shake/ M. IV. of TVindfor. 
Niggardness. n.f. [from niggard.] Avarice; fordid par- 
cimony. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, fuch as would 
. ™ a T k T e one deteft niggardJtefs , it is fo fluttifh a vice. Sidney. 
NIGH. prep, [nyjp, Saxon.] At no great diffrance from. 

They fhone 

Stars diftant, but nigh hand feem’d other worlds. Milton . 
Nigh this recefs, with terror they furvey, 

Nigh^S/ 6 maintains his dread fmy. Garth. 

1. Not at a great diftance. 

The day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. Jo. ii. r . 
He was fick nigh unto death. pj/p ^ 

2. To a place near. ’ J * 

He drew nigh , and to me held, 

of th ^ feme fruit held nart 

Whmh he had pluck’d. Milton’s Patidife Lift, b v. 

I will defer that anxious thought, J J 

NiGif"!'/. 1 ’ 3 *’ fCar ’ 01311 not be ’ ! ’ igh ‘ r brou g hl - 

1. Near; not diffant; not remote. 

The loud tumult fhews the battle nigh. 

2. Allied clofely by blood. £ 

hiS°kXe e n tYXerrrient ^ Afi * nCS f ° 

him ofTts YmiT ™ y 'teYcm hl'^ 15 ^ 


To Nigh, v n. [from the particleri 
vance; to draw near. J 

TT d fI. iS t done ’ and dfr is ni g hi„ g faff. 


NiWv. [from 4 , th t adjeflfve”f Nearly; Si 


to diftinguifh r b e tween a°cube dUlt i b X his touch 

tal, and rtighfy 3 f P berc ° f tbe me- 

Nighhess. n.f. [from nigh.] . Loch. 


INI GHness. n ./. [from nioh 1 M r 1 

NIGHT, n. f fnaut Nearnef j; proximity. 

I. The tirnel&efTTe foYf’ S»?ton; rant, Fr.] 

The duke of Cornwall and rI*" Vf t0 fun - r ' (b - 
here this night. ’ S an his dutchefs, will be 

In the morning he fliall devour Shah fP ar ‘L K. Lear. 
vide the fpoil. 5 evour the P«T> and at night di- 

Pharaoh rofe up in the night. 9‘ n : ^ ix - 2 7- 

I hey did eat and drink, and tamer) ,11 • , Exodus xii - 3°- 

And rh ,IS ^ orrr4 y night be gone, ’ 

4^ ,b vernal morrow dawn, 

11 , * heCUrtamswilIbe drawn- 
Wh rl W 3 P" with that light’ 

cm,. 

Dire 



To approach; 



































































































































































































































































































































Dryd. 
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Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her fanguine gown by night and day, 

Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition. 

To-Night, adverbially. In this night; at this night. 

There came men in hither to-night of the children of If- 
rad, to fearch out the country. Jof ii. 2. 

Nightbra'wler. n.f [night and brazvler .] One who raifes 
difturbances in the night. 

You unlace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Shake/. Othello. 

Nightcap, n.f. [night and cap.] A cap worn in bed, or 
in undrefs. 

The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shake/, fill. Cee/ar. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of 
the air to tempefts fooner than the vallies below; and there¬ 
fore they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night¬ 
caps on, they mean mifehief. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

How did the humbled fwain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy bread:! 

His night-cap border’d round with lace, 

Could give no foftnefs to his face. Swift’s Poems. 

Nichtcrow. n. / [night and crow.] A bird that cries in 
the night. 

The owl fhriek’d at thy birth, an evil fign ; 

The night-crow cry’d, a boding lucklefs time. Shake/. 
Nightdew. n.f. [night and dew.] Dew that wets the ground 
in the night. 

All things are hufh’d, as nature’s felf lay dead, 

The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head ; 

The little birds in dreams their longs repeat, Y 

And fleeping flowers beneath the night-dew fweat; > 

E’en lull and envy fleep. Dryden’s bid. Emperor. 3 

Ni'gi-itdog. n.f [night and dog.] A dog that hunts in the 
night. Ufed by deer-ftealers. 

When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chafed. Sha. 
Ni'ghtdress. n.f [night and dr c/s.] The drefs worn at 
night. 

The fair ones feel fuch maladies as thefe. 

When each new night-dre/s gives a new difeafe. Pope. 
Ni'ghted. adj. [from night.] Darkened ; clouded ; black. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 

To let him live : Edmund, I think, is gone ; 

In pity of his mifery to difpatch 

His nighted life. _ Shake/peares King Lear. 

Good Hamlet, call thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. . Sha. 
Ni'ghtfaring. n.f [night and fare.] Travelling in the 
night. 

Will-a-Wifp mifleads night-faring clowns. 

O’er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. _ Gay. 
Ni'ghtfire. n.f [night and fire.] Ignis futuus; Will-a- 
Wifp. 

Fooliih night-fires , womens and childrens wilhes, 

Chafes in arras, gilded emptinefs ; 

Thefe are the pleafures here. Herbert . 

Ni'ghtfly. n. /. [night and fiy. ] Moth that flies in the 

night. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoaky cribs, 

And hulh’t with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 

And lull’d with founds of fwceteft melody ? Shake/peare. 
Ni'ghtfoundered. n. '/. [from night and founder.] Loft 
or diftreffed in the night. 

Either lome one like us night-foundered here. 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman, or at worft, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 

Nightgown, n.f [night and gown.] A loofe gown uied 
for an undrefs. 

Since his majefty went into the held, 

I have feen her rife from her bed, throw ; 

Her night-gown upon her. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

They have put me in a filk night-gown , and a gaudy fool s 
cap> ; Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 113. 

’ No meagre mufe-rid mope, aduft and thin, ? 

In a dun night-gown of his own loofe 1 km. Pope j unc. 
Ni'ghthag. n.f. [night and hag.] Witch fuppofed to wan¬ 
der in the night. r 

Nor uglier follows the night-hag , when called 
In fecret, riding through the air lhe comes 
Lur’d with the fmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton s Parad/e LoJ, • m 

Ni'ghtingale. n.f. [from night and galan, Saxon, to ling, 
palm. Teutonick, is a found or echo.] 

1. A fmall bird that fings in the night with remarkable me¬ 
lody ; Philomel. 

I think. 

The nightingale , if Ihe fhould ling by day. 
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When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shak f 

Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the 
ments of voice, and by their agitations concur in thof a 
hghtful modulations, yet cannot we aflign the cauf 6 de ' 
any particular formation ; and I perceive the nightLl w 
fome difadvantage in the tongue. Brown’s V p 

Thus the wife nightingale that leaves her home ’ 
Purfuing conftantly the chearful fpring, 

To foreign groves does her old mufick brine. iv v 

2 . A word of endearment. a ' er ' 

My nightingale ! 

We’ll beat them to their beds. Shah. Ant. and Cleopatra 

IN ightly. adv. [from night.] 1 ' ' 

1. By night. 

Thee, Sion ! and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 

That walh thy hallow’d feet, and warblino- flow 
Nightly I vifit. _ Milton’s Panidifi Lofi , b. iii 

Soon as the evening fliades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the liftning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifin’s Spectator. 

2. Every night. 

Let all things fuffer., 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams 

That £hake us nightly. Shakefpeare s'Macbeth. 

Ni'ghtly. adj. [from night.] Done by night; a&iiw by 
night; happening by night. 

May the ftars and {hining moon attend 
Your nightly fports, as you vouchfafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Dryd. 

Soon as the flocks {book off the nightly dews, 

Two fwains, whom love kept wakeful and the mufe, 
Pour’d o’er the whittling vale their fleecy care. Pole. 

Ni'ghtman. n. f. [night and man.] One who carries away 
ordure in the night. 

NPghtmare. n.f. [night, and according to Temple, mara, a 
fpirit that, in the heathen myth logy, was related to torment 
or fufiocate fleepers. ] A morbid oppreflion in the night, 
refembling the preflure of weight upon the breaft. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the would. 

Pie met the nightmare, and her name he told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shake/. K. Lear. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulnefs, drowiinefs, 
vertigoes, tremblings, oppreflions in fleep, and night-mares. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ni'ghtpiece. n.f [night and piece.] A picture fo coloured 
as to be fuppofed feen by candle light; not by the light of the 
day. 

• He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces , that 
feemed to ibow thcmfelves by the candles which were lighted 
up; and were fo inflamed by the fun-fhine which fell upon 
them, that I could fcarce forbear crying out fire. Addijon. 

Ni'ghtrail. n.f [night and refl, Saxon, a gown or robe.] 
A loofe cover thrown over the drefs at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or night-rad ; 
but will talk as gravely as a father of the church on the 
vitta and peplus. Addi/on on ancient Medals. 

Ni'ghtraven. n.f [night and raven.] A bird luppofed of 
ill omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death’s dreadful meflenger, 

The hoarfe night-raven , trump of doleful drere. Spenfer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no mifehief: 

I had as lief have heard the night-raven , 

Come what plague would have come after it. ShaktU 

Nightrobber. n.f [night and robber.] One who Reals 
in the dark. 

Highways fhould be fenced on both fides, whereby thieve 
and night-robbers might be more eafily purfued and encoun¬ 
tered. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Nightrule. n.f. [night and rule. ] A tumult in the night* 
How now, mad fprite, . 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? omtj. 

Nightshade, n.f. [mj» j-caba, Saxon.] 

1. A plant of two kinds, common and deadly night-lbade. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into m 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: from the , 

rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a round, 0 » 

foft, fucculent fruit, containing many flat feeds in each. 

fpecies are nine. This the phyficians have ire e 
ufed in medicine, under the title of folamnn horten/e. 

2- ^Deadly night-Jhade (belladona) a plant. The flovW ji 
bell-Ihaped, "of one leaf, divided into ** «“* *££! 
at the top, and fucceeded by a globular lo » ftron , 

into two cells which contain the feeds. It is a 

Ni^ghtshinino. n.f. [night ttrti/hine.] Shewing bnghtnefs 

in the night. ’Non? 

2 
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None of thefe noftiluca, or night-Jhining bodies, have W n 
„bfen"ed in any of the antient fepulchres Mil,ns Dfdaus. 

[night m&Jhriek.] A cry m the night. 

1 have almoft forgot the tafte of fears . 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool d 
To hear a night-Jhrick ; and my fell of hair 

Sweret-r' ^ ^ Macbeth. 

Ni'ghttripfing .n.f. [night and trip.] Going lightly m 
the night. 

Could it be prov d, 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle deaths, our children where they lay. 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake]. 

Ni'GHTWALK. n.f. [night and walk.] Walk in the night. 

If in his night-ivalk he met with irregular fcholars, he took: 
their names, and a promife to appear, unfentfor, next morn- 
j Walton’s Life of Sander/on. 

Ni'g^htwalker, n.f. [night and walk.] One who roves in 
the night upon ill defigns. 

Men that hunt fo, be either privy ftealers, or night-walkers. 

A/cbarn’s Schoolmafler. 

Ni'ght warbling. [night and warble.] Singing in the night. 

Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Milton’s Par. Lcfl, b. v. 

Ni'ghtward. adj. [night and ward.] Approaching towards 
night. 

Their night-ward ftudies, wherewith they clofe the day's 
work. Milton on Education . 

Ni'ght watch, n.f [night and watch.] A period of the 
night as diftinguilhed by change of the watch. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night-watches. PJ'alms Ixiii. 6. 

Nigre'scent. adj. [nigrefens, Latin.] Growing black; ap¬ 
proaching to blacknefs. 

Nigrifica'tion. n.f. [niger and facio.] The ad of making 
black. 

Nihi'lity. n.f. [; nihilite , Fr. nihilum , Latin.] Nothingnefs; 
the ftate of being nothing. 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubftance, and 
then all modes are alfo neceffarily excluded ; and this we call 
pure nihility , or mere nothing. Watts’s Logick. 

To Nill. v. a. [from ne will, mllan, Saxon.] Not to will; 
to refufe ; to rejed. 

Certes, faid he, I nill thine offer’d grace, 

Ne to be made fo happy do intend. 

Another blifs before mine eyes I place, 

Another happinefs, another end. Spenfer’s Fairy 

In all affedions {he concurreth ftill; 

If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
The felf-fame things, a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Nill. n.f The {hining fparks of brafs in trying and meltin 0- 
the ore. & 

ToNIM. v. a. [ nemen , Dutch, to take.] To take. In cant 
to fteal. 

I hey’ll queftion Mars, and by his look 
Deted who ’twas that nimm’d a cloak. Hudibras , p. i. 
They could not keep themfelves honeft of their fingers, 
but would be nimming fomething or ether for the love of 

^th.evmg, L'EJlrange, Fable 2AI. 

ini MBLE. adj. [from mm, or numan, Saxon, tradable.] Quick ; 
active; ready ; fpeedy ; lively ; expeditious. 

f hey being nimbler -jointed than the reft, 

And more induftrious, gathered more ftore. Spenfer. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her feernful eyes. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

You have dancing {hoes 

W p H ”' 2 - f °l e3 ' ■ Sha Wt ear *’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mis oft nng foon propitious fire from heaven, 

Goniurn d with nimble glance and grateful fteam • 

1 he others not, for his was not flneere. Milt. P Loft 

1 hro the mid leas the nimble pinnace fails, 

/ Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. p 0 . P 

[f T a/OTfe ] aaivity; i/lt. 

ag^v, readinefs ; dextenty 5 celerity, expedi Jn ; fwiftl 

1 he hounds were ftraight uncouDled 1 1 

fcg thought it better to tr°uft to Z nijfjV^ 
than to the flender fortification of his lod^in» ^ if/ ’ 
{hewing at one inftant both fteadinefs and JffL 

All things are therefore partakers of God • khk?’ ^ w' 

“ d thc j phonal wTfdom 

O ou B n au, and to reach unto every thing which is. 

, We, lying ftill, ***"■> *- v - / S- 

Ate full of reft, defence Ind „ , , 

Ovid ranged over all Parnaffus witl/great nimble Jf /i 
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Ni'mblewitted. adj. [nimble and wit .J 


Quick; 


eager to 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain 
fellor at the bar, who was forward to fpeak, did interrupt 
him often, faid unto him, There is a great difference be¬ 
twixt you and me; a pain to me to ^ ; and a^pamto 

rpsedily; aaiveIy - 
He capers nimbly in a lady s chamber. 

To the lafcivious playing of a lute. Sha. Rich. HI. 

The air 

Nimbly and fweetly recommends itfelf. Snakcfp. 

Moft legs can nimbly run, tho’ fome be lame. Davies. 

The liquor we poured from the cryftals, and fet lt m a 
digefting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 

Ni'mbless. n.f , Nimblenefs. , , t , i. cl 

Ni'miety. n.f [nimieias, fchool Latin.] The ftate of being 

too much. 

Ni'mmer. n.f [from mm.] A thief; a pilferer. 

Ni'ncompoop. n.f. [A corruption of the Latin nan camp os.] 

A fool ; a trifler. ^ . . 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the belt 
language fne can afford me. Addfon. 

NINE, n.f [niun, Gothick ; n^on, Saxon.] One more than 
eight; one lefs than ten. 

The weyward fillers, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine. Shakef. Macbeth. 

A thoufand fcruples may ftartle at firft, and yet in conclu- 
fion prove but a nine- days wonder. L’EJlrcmge. 

The faults are nine in ten owing to affe&ation, and not to 
the want of underftanding. Swift’s Mifcell. 

Ni'nefold. n.f [nine and fold.] Nine times; any thing nine 
times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. Milt. 

Ni'nepence. n.f. [nine and pence.] A iilver cem valued at 
nine-pence. 

Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay s Paji. 

Ni'nepins. n.f. [nine and pin.] A play where nine piece- o; 
wood are fet up on the ground to be thrown down by a bov/i- 

A painter made blolfoms upon the trees in December, 
and fchool-boys playing at nine-pins upon the ice in July. 

Peacham on DravAng. 
For as when merchants break, overthrown 

Like nine-pins , they.ftrike others down. Hud. p. ii. 

Ni'nescore. adj. [nine and fcore.] Nine times twenty. 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year; but never va¬ 
lues himfelf above nine-fore , as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 
ufes. Addtfns Spefiator, N Q . 177. 

Nineteen, adj. [mjontyne, Saxon.] Nine and ten ; one 
lefs than twenty. 

Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be chano-ed 
^ into eafy ones, fuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift. 

Nineteenth, adj. [mjonteo^a, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
nineteen ; the ninth after the tenth. 



Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan. Gen. v. q. 

Ninth, adj. [ negoba, Saxon, j That which precedes the 
tenth ; the firft after the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 



of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 

N1NN y-/ [«««», a child, Spanilh.] A fool; afimpleton. 
What a pied ninny's this > Shakefpeare’s Temped. 

1 he dean was fo fhabby, and look’d like a ninny, 

1 bat the captain luppos’d he was curate. iSW/> 

Ninnyhammer. n.f [from ninny.] Afimpleton. 

Another vents her paflion in fcurrilous terms ; an old nin- 

a d ° tard ’ a nincom P 0 °P> ^ the beft ]ana U acr e {he 
can afford me. Addifn’s Guardian, N^ioq 

Ha\e youno more manners than to rail at Hocus thll 

To NIP. a . [ ni jp m - Dut i 0 Arhuth - 7 °>>» dull. 

1. To pmch off with the nails ; to bite with the teeth 

out theirS more nS ’ ° f the ^ ^ g-eth 

2 . To cu r off by any flight means. *"* 1 ^ ^ N °’ 

branches, muftTe'^off^"'" 51 ^ ° f moft 
3- To Waft ; to deftroy before full growth. 

This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 

The 
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The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root; 

And then -he falls as I do. Shakefpearcs Henry VIII. 

A dower doth jpread and dye. 

Thou would’H .extend me to fome good, 

'Before I w.ere by froft’s extremity nipt in tire bud* Herb. 

His delivery now proves 
Abortive, as the firft-born blo.om of fpring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s froft. Milton. 
Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might have m?de a 
formidable figure in his own works among pofterity. Add. 

From fuch encouragement it is eafy to guefs to what per¬ 
fection I might have brought this great work, had it not been 
nipt in the bud. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

4. To pinch as froft. » 

The air bites fhrewdly, it is very cold. —• 

—It is a nipping and an eager air. Shake/. Hamlet. 

When Hides hang by the wall, 

And Dick the fhepherd blows his nail; 

When blood is nipt , and ways be foul. 

Then nighty fings the ftaring owl. Sba. Love's L. Loft. 

5. To vex; to bite. 

And (harp remorfe his heart did prick and nip , 

That drops df blood thence like a well did play. Fairy 

6. To fatirife ; to ridicule ; to taunt farcaftically. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear thejavel fo good men to nip. Hubbard's Tale. 
Quick wits commonly be in defire new-fangled ; in pur- 
pofe unconftant; bold with any perfon ; bufy in every mat¬ 
ter ; foothing fuch as be prefent, nipping any that is abfent. 

Aftham's Schoolmafter. 

Nip. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the nails or teeh. 

I am ftiarply taunted, yeq, fometimes with pinches, nips , 
and bobs. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

2. A fmall cut. 

What this a fleeve ? ’tis like a demicannon; 

What up and down carv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s {nip, and nip , and cut, and flilb, and flafti, 

Like to a cenfer in a barber’s {hop. Shahfpeare. 

3. A blaft. 

So hafty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs. 

In fpight of frofts, fpring from th’ unwilling earth, 

But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 

4. A taunt ; a fiucafin. 

Ni'pper. n.f. [from nip.] A fatirift. Out of ufe. 

Ready backbiters, fore nippers, and-fpiteful reporters privily 
of good men. Aftham. 

Ni'ppers. n.f. [from nip.] Small pincers. 

Ni'pp-ingly. adv. [from nip.] With bitter farcafin. 
NIPPLE, n.f, [nypele, Saxon.] 

1. The teat; the dug ; that which the lucking young take in¬ 
to their mouths. 

Tho’ tender ’tis to love the balpe that milks me.— 

I would, while it was finding in my face. 

Have pluckt my ™pple from his bonelefs gums. Shakefp. 

In creatures that nourifh their young with milk, are adapt¬ 
ed the nipples of the breaft to the mouth and organs of fuc- 
t - 10J1 Ray on the Creation. 

2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is feparated. 

In moft other birds there is only one gland, in which are 
divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells,- lying 
under the nipple of the oil bag. Durham's Phyftco Theol. 

Ni'pplewort. n.f [Lampfana.] A very common, weed. 

Nisi Prius- n, f. 

[In law.] A judicial v/fit, which lieth in cafe where the 
inqueft is panelled, and returned before the juftices of the 
bank; the one party or the other making petition to have 
this writ for the eafe of the country. It is directed to the 
foeriffi, commanding that he caufe the mea impanelled to 
come before the juftices in the fiunq county for the deter¬ 
mining of the caufe there, except it be. fo difficult that it 
need great deliberation : in which cafe, it is fent again to 
the baqk. It is fo called from the firft words of the writ 
nifi apud talent locum prius. venerinty whereby it appeareth, 
that juftices of affizes and juftices of nifi prius , di er. o 
that juftices of nifi prius, muft be one of them before whom 
the caufe is depending in the bench, with fome other goo 
men of the county alfociated to him. ^ owe ' 

Nit. n. f [Jjrntu, Saxpn.] The egg of a loufe, or fmall 

21 The wframe, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fum- 
mer not by flinging them, but only by their bombylious 
noife, or tickling them in flicking their nits, or eggs, on t e 
^ air ’ Durham s Bhyftco Theol. 

Ni'teNCY. n.f. [ nitentia, Latin.] 

1. Luftre ; clear brighttiefe. 


N I T 

Hf 0 ** thC LatLn ’ Endeavour ■» #mg to expand it- 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of thefe particles 
from which acceleration their fpring, or endeavour outward 
will be augmented; that is, thofe zones will have a ftr 0 n» 
nitency to fly wider open. n 

Nothing, n.f. A coward, daftard, poltroon. 

Ni'tid. adj. [ niiidus, Latin.] Bright; fhiijing; luftrous. 

We reftore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and nitid . yel¬ 
low, by putting them into fire and aqua fortis, which take 
off the adventitious filth. Boyle on Colour* 

NITRE, n.f. [nitre, Fr. nitrum , Latin.] 

The fait which we know at this time, under the name of 
nitre or falt-petre, is a cryftalline pellucid, but fomewhat 
whitilh fubftance, of an acrid and bitterifh tafte, imprelgoo- 
a peculiar fenfe of coldnefs upon the tongue. This fait* 
though H affords, by means of fire, an acid fpirit capable of 
, HilTolving almoft every thing, yet manifefts no fign of its 
containing ?ny acid at all in its crude ftate. Nitre is of the 
number of thofe falts which are naturally blended in imper¬ 
ceptible particles in earths, If ones, and other foible Jub¬ 
ilances, as the particles of metals are in their ores : it is 
fometimes however found pure, in form of an effiorefcence 
either on its ores or on the lurface of old walls; thefe ef- 
florefcences diffolved in proper water, fhooting into regular 
and proper cryftals of nitre. That this fak ffiould be found 
on the lurface of walls is not wonderful, fince it is found 
only on or near the lurface of the earth where it is produced. 
The earth from which nitre is made, both in Peifia and the 
Eaft-Indies, is a kind of yellowifh marl found in the bare 
cliffs of the fides of hills expofed to the northern and eailerri 
winds, and never in any other fitualion. From this marl 
the fait is feparated by water ; but the cryftals into which it 
fhoots, as we receive them from the Eaft-Indies, are fmall, 
imperfect, and impure. Earths of whatever kind, moiltened 
by the dung and excrement of animals, frequently afford ni¬ 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the bottom of pigeon- 
houfes, and thofe of ftables and cow-houfes, all afford nitre, 
on being thrown into water and bpiled. In France, where 
very little nitre is imported, they make it from the rubbifh 
of old mortar and plaifter of buildings; and the mortar of 
old walls with 14s, if moiftened with urine and expofed to 
the air in a proper fituation that is open to the north eaft, 
and covered over to defend it from wet, never fails, to afford 
nitre in a few weeks, and that in proportion of one tenth of 
the weight of the ingredients. There is no queftion but a 
manufactory of nitre might be eftabiiftied in England to as 
much advantage as that of France. The place where the 
materials are expofed, is to be carefully examined. It muft 
be moderate as to the great points of moifture and drynefs; 
if there be too much moifture tire nifte which is already 
formed will be walked away, and without fome moifture 
the falts will hardly be ever formed. Head and coldnels, 
unlefs exceffive, can be of no conlequence. It is on account 
of the requifitenefs of fo certain a degree of moifture to the 
materials from which nitre is obtained, that the north eaft 
winds are of fo much ufe in the production of it. In fpring 
and autumn, which are the leafons when this fait is prin¬ 
cipally made, thefe two winds are neither too moift nor too 
dry, efpecially in the night ; the- fouth and weft winds are 
defti'udtive, becaufe they bring ftorms and {bowers. In me¬ 
dicine, nitre is cooling and diuretick, and good in burning fe¬ 
vers. The riatrum ox nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, na¬ 
tive, and pure lalt, extremely differentfrom our nitre, and from 
all other native falts; being a fixed alkali plainly of the na¬ 
ture of thofe made by fire from vegetables, yet being ca¬ 
pable of a regular cryftallieatiop, which thole falts are no• 
It is found on or very near the furface of the earth, in 
flat cakes, fpungy, light, and friable ; and when, pure, 
a pale brownifli white colour. It is of an acrid tafte, Uk 
. pot-afhes, About Smyrna and Ephefus, and through J 
part of Afta Minor, this fait is extremely frequent on 
furface of the earth, and aifo in Sindy a 
inner Afia, where they fweep it up and Jjfj ‘£ or 
uling a folution or lye of it in waflnng. The natru ^ 
tre of the ancients, has been by fome fuppofed 
fubftance, and. by others to be the fame with our 
falt-petre; but both thefe opinions are erroneous, th 
being the true natium of the ancients, anto ]n 

to its deicription, and having all ns. ufes fcrment with 

feripture we find that the lalt called m >e w w hich pci- 

vinegar, and had an abfterhvc quality, prop J«ffisr,'' 

faftly agree with this fait but not with ialt-petr , 
dilFerent qualities afcribed to it by the ancients. 

Some tumultuous cloud, 

Inftindl with fire and nitre, hurried him. 

Some fteep their feed, and fome m cauldrons bod,^ 
With vigorous, mire, and with Ices ot od. ate a with 

Ni'trous. adj. [mtreux, Fr. from I.npregn 

nitre; confilling of nitre. 

Earth 

4 
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E - h f 2: itei" her 

a mirws fatnefs more than Hi/lory. 

The northern air being more fully charged with thofe 

bK Si fetio “ f^rXi. ::y 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures find. 

Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfud, 

And be refrelh’d with never-wafting food. Blackmon. 

XTi'try adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 

Nl Winter my theme confines ; whofe mtn wind 
Shall cruft the flabby mire, and kennels bind. 
vr./ TTlL Y adv. [from nitty.] Loufily. 

N One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new 
rebellion; he was a man mtuly needy, and ther ^^ 

Nr-TTY. 11 ^. [from nit.] Abounding with the eggs of lice.- 
N/val. adj. [ nivalis , Latin.] 


Abounding with fnow. Di 5 i. 


N 'VEOVS. adj. [—, Latin.] Snowy; refemblmg fnow 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of fulphur, 
which otherways prefents a pure and mvcom white. Brown. 
Ni'zy. n.f. A dunce ; a fimpleton. A low word. 

NO. adv. [na, Saxon.] 

1. The word of refufal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of no, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. ShakeJ. 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft. 

In rullet yeas and honeft kerfy noes. Sha. L. Labours Loft. 
If you will not confider thefe things now, the time will 
Ihortly come when you fhall confider them whether you will 
or no. Galaihf sSerm. 

2. The word of denial oppofite to conceflion or affirmation. 

I think it would not fort amifs, to handle the queftion, 
whether a war for the propagation of the Cnriftian faith, 
without another caufe of hoftility, be lawlul or no, and in 
what cafes ? Bacon. 

3. It fometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 

My name’s Macbeth : — 

_The Devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. — 

— No, nor more fearful. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Never more 

This hand fhall combat on the crooked fhore; 

No ; let the Grecian pow’rs oppreft in fight, 

Unpity’d perifh in their tyrant’s fight. Dryd. Homer. 

4. It fometimes ftrengthens a following negative; no not, not even. 

No not the bow which fo adorns the Ikies, 

So glorious is, or boalls fo many dies. Walter. 

No. adj. 

1. Not any ; none. 

Let their be no ftrife between me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 

Woman and fool are two hard things to hit. 

For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 

2. It feems an adjective in thefe phrafes, no longer, no more, 
no where. 

When we faw that they were no where, we came to Sa¬ 
muel. 1 Sam. x. 14. 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In lweet embraces ; ah \ no longer thine. Dryden. 

3; No one ; none ; not any one. 

No one who doeth good to thofe only from whom he ex- 
peils to receive good, can ever be fully fatisfied of his own 
fincerity. ' Sonalridge's Serm. 

To Noei'litate. v. a. [ nobilito, Latin.] To ennoble ; to 
make noble. 

Nobi'lity. n.f. [nobilitas± Latin.] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with lplendour.' 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the fame 
argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and titles, 
in the ftory of Sigifmunda. Dryden, Fab. Pref. 

Long galleries of anceftors, 

Challenge, nor wonder, or efteem from me, 

“ Virtue alone is true nobility." Drvden 

2. Rank or dignity of feveral degrees, conferred by fovereiens’ 
Nobility in England is extended to five ranks; duke mar- 
quis, earl, vilcount, baron; 

3- The perfons of high rank ; the perfons who are exalted 
above the commons. 

It is a purpos’d thing* 

To curb the will of the nobility. Shake/. Coriolanm. 

4 * Dignity ; grandeur ; greatnefs. 

Though flic hated Ampialus, yet the nobility of her cou 
rage prevailed over it; and (he defired he might be pardoned 
thatwouthfuUrrour; confidering the reputation he had to be 

hbofelf kmght the u world 1 fo as hereafter he governed 
hirmelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidney b ii 

But ah, rny mufe, I would thou had ft facility * ' ' 

I o work mv sroddels fn hv thv 


N O B 

„, being in love, ^ve then 

ll, 

Dryden. 

NOBLE, adj. [noble, Fr. nobilis, hi 
J Of an ancient and fplendid family. 

2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 

From virtue firft began. 

The diff’rence that diftinguilh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from delcent ot mood. 

But that which made him noble, made him goo . 

3 ’ G tTus tCman dtfieaving bis death for an exumple of 
a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue. 2 Mac. . 3 . 
To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim’rous. 

A noble ftroke he lifted high, ■ 

Which hung not, but with tempeft fell. Y ^ ‘ 

Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and de- 
figns of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are 
° be found in religion ; namely, wifdom and pleafure. South. 


On 


Dryd. 


to 


Exalted ; elevated ; fublime. 

My Ihare in pale Pyrene I refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 
Statues, with winding ivy crown’d belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler long. 
Magnificent; {lately : as, a noble parade. 


Dryd. 


6. Free; generous ; liberal. 

7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of the noble parts of 


the body. 

No'ble. n.f. 

One of high rank. 

Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid not his 
1 Ex. xx iv. 11. 


1. 


hand. 


How many nobles then fhould hold their places. 

That muft ftrike fail to fpirits of vile fort! Shakefp. 

What the nobles once faid in parliament, Nolutnus leges An¬ 
glia: mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people; Bacon. 

The nobles amongft the Romans took fpecial care in their 
lalt wills, that they might have a lamp in their monuments. 

Wilkin s Math. Magic. 

See all our nobles begging to be Haves, 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope , Dial. i. 

It may be the difpofition of young nobles , that they ex- 
pe£l the accomplifhments of a good education without the 
leaft expcnce of time or ftudy. Swift's Modern Education. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fut.li men 
who have acquired large poffeffions, and confequently de¬ 
pendencies ; or defeend from anceftors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority : 
thefe eafily unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus com¬ 
mences a great council or lenate of nobles , for the weighty 
affairs of the nation. Swift. 

2. A coin rated at fix {hillings and eight-pence; the fum of 
fix and eight-pence. 

Shortly after he coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine p-old. 

Camden's Remains . 

Many fair promotions 

Are daily given, to enoble thofe 

That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 

Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble , that is fix {hillings and 
eight-pence, is, and ufually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 
No'ble liverwort. [Hepatica.] A plant. 

The characters are : the root is fibrofe and perennial : 
the leal confifts of three lobes on a pedicle, which arifes 
from the root; as does the pedicle of the flower, which is 
naked and Angle : the cup of the flower is, for the moft 
part, compofed of one leaf fometimes cut into three or 
lour deep divifions : the flower confifts of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruit is globular, confiftino; of 
one Angle cell curvated. Mdler 

No bleman. n.f. [noble and man.] One who is ennobled. 

If I blufh, 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shakef Hen. VIII. 

The nobleman is he, whofe noble mind 


Is fill’d with in 
No'bleness; n.f. 
1. Greatnefs; wort 


Dry den's Wife of Bath. 


my goddefs fo by thy invention, 
me to eaft thofe eyes where {bine nobility. Sidney. 


:orn worth, 
from noble.] 

1^; dignity; magnanimity. 

The noblenefs of life 

Is to do this ; when fuch a mutual pair, 

And fuch a twain can do’t. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Any thing r 

That my ability may undergo* 

And rnblene/ impofe. ° Shakefpeare’s IVmter’e Tale. 

j 1 noblenefs would 

i.earn him forbearance from fo foul a wrono-. Shakefb 

fouWs in Dublin Tl ^ pri ’? e betw «n GSd and his o^n 

ht pumofes are f u f 3 S ood Simony.that 

^ u honefty, noblenefs , and integrity. 

g p Taylor's Holy Livings 

Great- 
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Greatnefs of mind, and hoblenefs , their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Theie is not only a congruity herein between the noble- 
nefs of the faculty and the objed, but alfo the faculty is en¬ 
riched and advanced by the worth of the objed. Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 
was the effed of your noblenefs , but you have been folicitous 
of my reputation, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Splendour of defcent; luftre of pedigree. 

No'bless. n.f [. noblcfft , French.] 

1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed in any fenfe. 

Fair branch of noblefs, flower of chivalry, 

That with your worth the world amazed make. Fairy £>. 

2. Dignity ; greatnefs. 

Thou whoibr noblefs keeps one ftature ftill, 

And one true pofture, tho’ befieg’d with ill. Ben. Jobnfon. 

3. Noblemen collectively. 

Let us hafte to hear it, 

And call the noblefs to the audience. Sbakefp. Ham. 

I know no reafon we (hould give that advantage to the 
commonalty of England to be foremoft in brave actions, 
which the noblefs of France would never fufter in their pea- 
fan ts. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab . 

No'bly. adv. [from noble.~\ 

1. Of ancient and fplendid extraction. 

Only a fecond laurel did adorn 
His Collegue Catulus, tho’ nobly born ; 

He (har’d the pride of the triumphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 

2. Greatly; illuftrioufly; magnanimoufly. 

Did he not ftraight the two delinquents tear. 

That were the (laves of drink and thralls of deep ? 

Was not that nobly done ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This fate he could have ’fcap’d, but would not lofe 
Honour for life ; but rather nobly chole 
Death from their fears, than fafety from his own. Denham. 

3. Grandly; fplendidly. 

There could not have been a more magnificeut deflgn than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an emperor’s allies 
have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo, exalted a monument. Addifon on Italy. 

NoTody. n. f. [no and body.] No one ; not any one. 

This is the tune of our catch plaid by the pidure of no¬ 
body. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

It fell to (ecretary Coke’s turn, for whom nobody cared, 
to be made the facrifice ; and he was put out of his office. 

Clarendon, b. ii. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and nobody 
feconds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their 
tafte, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Swift's Mifcel. 

No'cent. adj. [nocens, Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Devonlhire being interefted in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than nocent ; yet as one, that 
might be the objed of others plots, remained prifoner in the 
Tower during the king’s life. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. Hurtful; mischievous. 

His head, well-ftor’d with fubtile wiles : 

Not yet in horrid (hade, or difmal den. 

Nor nocent yet; but on the grafly herb, 

Fearlefs unfear’d he flept. Milton's Paradife Lofty b. ix. 

The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminifti the force of the other, or corred any of its no¬ 
cent qualities. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Nock., n.f. [nocchia, Italian.] 

1. A flit; a nick ; a notch. 

2. The fundament. Les fejfes. 

When the date of nock was out. 

Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. Hudibras. 

Nocta'mbulo. n. f. [nox and ajnbulo, Latin.] One who 
walks in his deep. 

Refpiration being carried on in deep, is no argument 
againft its being voluntary. What (hall we fay of noftam- 
hulo's ? There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Nocti'dial. adj. [ncths and dies.] Comprifing anjght and a day. 
The nollidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fo- 
lar year, are natural and univerfal; but incommenfurate each 
to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 

Nocti'ferous, adj. [nox and fero.] Bringing night. . Dill- 

Nocti'vagant. adj. [nollivagus, Latin.] Wandering in the 


night. 


DiH. 


No'ctuary. n.f. [from no'ftisy Latin.] An account of what 
pafles by night. 

I have got a parcel of vifions and other mifcellames in 
my nofluary , which I (hall fend you to enrich your paper. 
y J Addifon's Spectator, N v . 586. 


NOD 

No'cturn. n. f. [nofturne, Fr. nbflurrius, Latin.] Anoffir* c 
devotion performed in the night. ^ °fficeof 

The reliques being conveniently placed before the ehnrL 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before th 
and the notturn and the matdns for the honour of the* r •’ 
whofe the reliques are. °J fai ™ 

NOCTU'RNAL. adj. [notlurnus, Latin.] Nightly 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay ' ’ 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. ry , 

I beg leave to make you a prefent of a dream, which m 
ferve to lull your readers ’till fuch time as you yourfelf R 
gratify the public with any of your nollurnal difeoveries S • 
Noctu'rnal. n.f. An inftrument by which obfervatinne 
made in the night. are 

That projection of. the ftars which includes all the fa ♦ 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight- 
gree and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is th* 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies & 
they appear every night to us ; and it may ferve for a m 
turnal, and (hew the true hour of the night. IVatts 

To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation : vfueo, Gr r 
• amneidia, WeHh.] ^ 

1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 

Let every feeble rumour (hake your hearts; 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare's Corkhnus. 

Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shakej, A. andCleob 
On the faith of Jove rely, 

When nodding to thy fuit he bows the (ky. Dryden 

2. To pay a flight bow. 

Caffius muff bend his body. 

If Caefar carelefly but nod on him. Shakef. Jul. QAar, 

3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 

When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

And the laft mortal ftroke alone remains, 

Lab’ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, 

This way and that (he nodsy confidering where to falk 

Dryden' s Ovidy. b. x. 

He climbs the mountain ro?ks, 

Fir’d by the nodding verdure of its brow. Tbomf. Spring 

4. To be drowfy. 

Your two predeceffors were famous for their dreams and 
vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleafed their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Add. Guard, 
Nod. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vi¬ 
cious things ; a look or nod only ought to corred them when 
they do amifs. Locke on Education* 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God ; 

Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 

And life or death depend on my decree. Prior* 

2. A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a mad, 

Ready 'with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of die deep. Sbakefp. R. III. 

3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy nod (bakes their dodrine who teach, that 
the foul is always thinking. Locke. 

4. A flight obeifance. _ 

Will he give you the nod ? Sha. Troll, and Crcjj 1 -.a. 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will pradife the infinuatmg ned, ^ A 
off to them moft counterfeitly. Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Nod action, n.f [from nodo.] The (fate of being knotted, 
or ad of making knots. 

No'dder. n.f [from nod] One who makes nods. 

A fet of noddersy winkers, and whifperers, whofe buhnels 
is to ftrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. i J ope> 
No'ddle. n.f Q?nol, Saxon.] A head ; in contempt. 

Her care (hall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d (look Shake], 
Let our wines without mixture, or (lain, be all fine, 

Or call up the mafter and break his dull noddle. B. John. 

My head’s not made of brafs, 

As friar Bacon’s noddle was. Hudibras, p. n. can . • 

He would not have it faid before the people, that ims 
are to be worffiipped with Latria, but rather the.con r?/> 
becaufe the diftindions neceffary to defend it are ^“L 

for their noddles. luJihzW 

Come, mafter, I have a projed in m y nodale, tha 

bring my miftrefs to you back again, with as 
ever (he went from you. . ft 

Why (houldft thou try to hide thyfelf in yod.n. 
Impartial Proferpine beholds the truth ; 

And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, Addifon. 

Will drip thy hoary noddle of its mafic. * J 

Thou that art ever half the city’s grace, 

And add’d to folemn noddles, fmemn pace. 

No'DDV. n.f [frommudMi French,] A nmpleton, a 

The 



N O I 

The whole race of ^ 

title foever dignified, are a-kin to the Fable 150. 

Nodi, n.f Latin ^ 

T A knot; a knob. 

o' A dwelling on the bon . foment with fpirit of 

If nodes be the caufeofth^pam^ ^ 
w ine wherein opium and fattr jVifeman's SuYgery. 

n Interferon. . ; n nineteen years, nearly 

a^gwiAthe courfe of ^fncpSfeth ’^to 

head and tail of the dragon 


N O 


'seful. adj. riciTUoliand’s trade, 

Whofvalour does no foe mvade, 

AnYweak alliance will hrs Ws d W 
seless. adj. [from nnfe.j Silent , wm 

Shakefpeare. 


Noi'seless 


Holder. 

knot clofe unto the bo y ^ . we ca jj the na- 

fueth that tortuofity, or P Brown>s y u ^ ar Errours , bi v. 

niduh are either of an irregular fi D , J want f Nat . Hift. 
what more regular. , ,n 

sx 3.; -i- 

Noi'ANCE. n. f. [SeeANNoiANCE.] Mifchief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower noiance it is. 1 ujj. nujo. 

The Angle and peculiar life is bound, _ 

With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, ? 

To keep itfelf from noiance. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

To NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old word difufed. 

Let fervant be ready with mattock in hand. 

To (lub out the bufhes that noieth the land. Tuff. Hujb. 
Noi'er. n.f. [from note.] One who annoys. An old word 
indifufe. 

The north is a noier to grafs of all luits, 

The eaft a deftroyer to herbs and all fruits. - . — - v - - 

Noi'o us. adj. [noiojby Italian.] Hurtful ; mifehievous ; trouble- 
lome; inconvenient. Oblolete. 

Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 
their faces to be noious unto them. 

The falfe Duefla leaving noious night, 

Return’d to (lately palace of dame Pride. 

But neither durknefs foul, nor filthy bands. 

Nor noious fmell his purpofe could withhold. 

NOISE, n. f. [noije, French.] 

1. Any kind of found. 

Nodes, as of waters falling down, founded about them, 
and fad vifions appeared unto them. Jffifd. xvii. 4. 

Whether it were a whiffling found, or a melodious noije 
of birds among the fpreading branches, thefe things made 
them lwoon. Wifd. xvii. 18. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or noife. The 
heavens turn about in a moft rapid motion, without noife to 
us perceived ; though in fome dreams they have been fa:d 
to make an excellent mufick. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Fear 

Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 

A lading noife, as horrid and as loud 

As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. Waller. 

2 . Outcry; clamour ; boafting or importunate talk. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes, 
and transfufion of blood. Baker on Learning. 

3. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 
has made fo much noife through all ages, and never caught 
the lead: infection. Addifon's Sped at or, N°. 195. 

To Noise, v.n. [from the noun.] To found loud. 

Harm 

Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak’ft of, did me none ; 

Tho’ notfng loud and threatning nigh. Milt. P. Reg. 

To Noise, v. a. To fpread by rumour, or report. 

All thefe fayings were noifed abroad throughout all the 
hill country. Luke i. 65. 

I (hall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince’s being 
there had been quickly noifed. Wotton. 

t They might buz and whifper it one to another; and ta¬ 
citly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftle, they then 
lift up their voices and noifed it about the city. Bentley. 


if. [from noife j 
On our quick’ft decrees,. 

Th’ inaudible and noifilefi foot of time 

r ht ? ii nd ’ 

Like timely fruit » bough’ Dryden: 

L / P gom ««/>] Loudnels of foUnd ; -por- 

tunity of clamour. , d amour er. 

NoTsemaker. «•/ i >J the making of the noife- 
The iffue of all this nolle is, H Eft range. 

makers & ill more ridiculous. 

NOI'SOME. adj. [r.nofe, Italia H 

I. Noxous; mifehievous; ^ the number of rites 

In cafe it may be proved, that amon^, ^ ufc 

and orders common unto both, th P f ia J ba d 

Whereof is utterly unlawful m regard lorn P ^ r£ _ 

and noifome quality , there freedom foever we have 

linquifli fuch rites and orders, what freedom ^ 

to retain the other itill. 

All my plants I fave from nightly 11 
Of noifome winds, and blafting vapours chll . 

Gravifca noifome from the neighb ring fen, 

Cser 


Milton . 
Dry deni 


Priori 


Tuff. Hujb. 
trouble- 

hair on 
Spgnfer. 

Fairy 

Fairy 


Dryden, 

Smith, 


IlUll* VI ^ O 

And his own Ore fent three hundred men. 

The noifome peft’lence, that in open war 

Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, 

And fcatters death. 

2. Offenfive ; difgufting. 

The feeing thefe effe&s, will be . _ . • 

■n i *r onrl infectious Shflkpf* Cytuhsli^iB• 

Both noifome and lntectious. j ^..rr 

The brake and the cockle are no,feme too much j W- 
Foul words are but foul wind, and,foul W1 ? d Jl 
breath, and foul breath is r.ofome. Shakefpeare s M. Ad. jib. 
The filthinefs of his lmell was noifome to all his army. 

2 Mac. ix. 9. 

An error in the judgment, is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently n^prlal. °u • 

Noi'somely. adv. [from noifomeP] With a foetid ftertch ; wit 

an infecftiotis fleam. ... a f 

Noi'someness. n.f [from noifome .] Aptnefs to difguff; of- 

fen if V he e muft needs be feen, with all his filth and noifomnefs 
about him, he promifes himfelf however, that it will be 
fome allay to his reproach, to be but one of many to march 
in a troop. South s Serm, 

Noi'sy. adj. [from noife.] 

1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 

O leave the noify town* O come and fee 
Our country cotts, and live content with me ! 

To noijy fools a grave attention lend. 

Although he employs his talehts wholly in his clofet, he 
is fure to raife the hatred of the noify crowd. Swift. 

Noll. n.f. [J?npl, Saxon.] Ahead; a noddle. 

An afs’s n'oll I fixed on his head. Shakefpeare* 

NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 

1. Kind of cancerous fwellir 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for 
the rarity of it. Mortimer's Hujb. 

Noli'tion. n.f. [nolitio, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; oppofed 
to volition. 

The proper ads of the will are, volition, nolition, choice, 
refolution, and command, in relation to fubordinate faculties* 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
No'mancy. n.f. [ nomance, nomancie, Fr. nomen, Latin ; and 
fjcccvlsloi, Greek.] The art of divining the fates of perfons by 
the letters that form their names. Dill. 

No'mblf.s. n. f The entrails of a deer. ' 

NOMENCLA'TOR. n.f. [Lat. nomenclateur,Yx.] One who 
calls things or perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called nomencla - 
tors ; that is, men who could call every man by his name. 

Addifon's Guardian, N°. 107. 
Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch ill nomenclators 
that they cannot funiifh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 
Nomenclature, n. f. [ nomenclature, Fr. nomenclature !, Lat.] 

1. The ad of naming. 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a (hift of ip-no- 

rance ‘ Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. A vocabulary ; a didionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of 
Adam, which unto terreftrious animals affigned a name ap¬ 
propriate unto their natures. c Brown's V. Err. 

Nominal, adj. [norntnalis, Latin.] Refering to names ra¬ 
ther than to things ; not real; titular. 


Ling, exafperated by applications. • 


Profound 
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NON 

I -rofound in all the nominal, 

And real ways beyond them all. HttMito, t i 

m ,ld ft "TT /effenee °{ Sf ld is complex idea the word 
o J ftands for i as a body yellow, of a certain weight, 

ffimtion of th r nT But the r£al effencc is the con-’ 

Juafifies depend/ We ^ b ° d >' ° n whk /f 

theThurch h of F° P ! e !? anxi ? US for the brines effenttdt 

tion nf f England ’ as the y are frr nominal diftinc- 
t on of aahering to its interefts. Am 

No min all Y . adv. [from nominal ] By name, with 3d 
. to a name 3 titularly. h 

To^NO'MINATE. v. a. [ nomino , Latin.] 

1. 1 o name 3 to mention by name. 

Suddenly to nominate them all, 

It is impofiible. Shate f. Hmry yj - 

Une lady, I may civilly fpare to nominate, for her fex’s 
fakej whom he termed the fpider of the court. Wotton 

2 . 1 o entitle. ’ 

Aread, old father, why of late 
Didft thou behight me bom of Englifh blood, 

hom all a fairy’s fon doen nominate . Fairy 3 

3* To fet down 3 to appoint by name. * J ^ 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 
.be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flelh to be cut off. SbaMpcare. 

JNever having intended, never defigned any heir in that 
uife, we cannot ex.ped he fhould nominate or appoint any 
perfon to it. 1 Zsav 

NoMiNA'TtoN, n.f [nomination, Fr. from nominate A 

1. 1 he act mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate eledors of the duke, muft be 
ail of feveral families, and of them twenty-five at leaft con- 
cur to this nomination. JVottoris D. of Venice. 

2 . 1 he power of appointing. 

The nomination of perfons to places, being To principal 
and infeparable a flower of his crown, he would referve to 

T e £ ■, a , , Clarendon. 

in England the king has the nomination of an archbifhop , 
and after fuch nomination , he fends a conge d’elire to the 
dean and chapter, to eledf the perfon thus ele&ed by him. 

v T f r . Ayliffe's Parergon. 

INo minative. [ in grammar, nominatif,\ Fr. ] The cafe that 
primarily defignates the name of any thing, and is called 
right, in oppofition to the other cafes called oblique. 

AC*A/, v. a. [Latin.] Not. It is never ufed feparately, but 
fometimes prefixed to w j ords with a negative power. 

Since you to »ff;z-regardance caft my faith, 

And I partly know the inftrument. 

That ferews me from my true place in your favour 3 
Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ftill. Shake/. 

A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a will¬ 
ing of that thing 3 when they are juflly charged with an ac¬ 
tual 770«-pcrformance of what the law requires ? South. 

For an account^ at large of bifiiop Sanderfon’s laft judg¬ 
ment concerning God s concurrence, or /^-concurrence with 
the a&icns of men, and the pofitive entity of fins of com- 
miflion, I refer you to his letters. * Pierce. 

The third fort of agreement or difagreement in our ideas* 
which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- 
exiflcnce, or «07z-exiftence in the fame fubjedf. Locke. 

It is not a non- acf, which introduces a cuftom, a cuftom 
being a common ufage. Ay life’s Parergon. 

In the imperial chamber this anfwer is not admitted, viz. 

I do not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the tea- 
fon of this 7 Z 0 w-admiflion is, becaule of its great uncertainty. 

Ayliffe's Parergon . 

An apparitor came to the church, and informed the par- 
foil, that he mufi; pay the tenths to fuch a man 3 and the 
bifhop certified the ecclefiaftical court under his leal on the 
non-payment of them, that he refufed to pay them. Ayliffe. 

The w«-appearance of perfons to Support the united fenfe 
of both houles of parliament, can never be conftrued as a 
general diffidence of being able to fupport the charge againft 
the patent and patentee. Swift. 

This may be accounted for by the turbulence of paflions 
upon the various and furprifing turns of good and evil for¬ 
tune, in a long evening at play: the mind being wholly 
taken up, and the confequence of non-attention fo fatal. Swift. 
No'nage. n.f [non and age.] Minority j time of life before 
legal maturity. 

In him there is a hope of government 5 
Which in his nonage , counfel under him. 

And in his full and ripen’d years, himfelf 
Shall govern well. Shakcjpeare's Richard III. 

Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Be pos’d with, the matured: fears 
Man trembles at, we ftraight fhall find 
Love knows no nonage nor the mind. Crajhaw. 

Wc have a miftaken apprehenfion of antiquity, calling 
that fo which in truth is the world’s nonage. Qlcqimlle. 



non. 

riiofe charters were not avoidable for the kin.’ 
and if there could have been any fuch pretend s 
Would not avoid them. ^ Ce? ^at alone 

After Chaucer there was a Spenfer a Rw 
fax, before Waller and Denlfam ke^bT"’ 3 re¬ 
numbers were in their nonage ’till thefe laft 

In their tender nonage , while they fpmad ^ 

I heir fprmgmg leaves, and lift their infant h . 

Indulge their childhood, and the nurflir* f 

once. n.f. [The original of this word is uncertain 
magmes it to come from ^or or 
need or uje : jumus derives it lefs probably from l^ e - mao v 
do fr jr the nonce ; being, according to 1° 1 ””*% to 


^o for the nonce being, according to him to^^ 
for mifchief] Purpofe; intent; dffign. Not now fa 7 * 
I law a wolf ln u k. 

Nurfmg two whelps; I faw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 

Whde Ihe her neck wreath’d from them for 

They ufed at firft to fume the filh in a houfe bZtY T 
nonce. DU1J t for the 

When in your motion you are hot Carew ' 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have’ prepar’d him 
A chahce for the nonce. * , 7 1 

Such a light and metall’d dance, ™ mleU 

Saw you never; 

And they lead men for the nonce , 

1 hat turn round like grindle-ftones. , 

A voider for the nonce , * 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Ch m 1 , 
Coming ten times for the nonce, mi 

I never yet could fee ir flow but once r 

Nonconformity, n.f [non and conformity.] ° n ' 

1. Refulal of compliance. 

The will of our maker, whether difeovered by reafon or 
revelation, carries the higheft authority with it/a confer 
mity or nonconformity to it, determines their aflions to be 
morally good or evil. Wa .. , r T .7 

2. Refufal to join in the eftabliflied religion. ' 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, are 

fo much ftruck at, and all upon a plea of confcience, it will 
concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our ad- 
verfanes are foil fitting up as the grand pillar and butterefs 
oi nonconformity South’, Scmm. 

1 he lady will plead the toleration which allows her non- 
conformity, m this particular. Addifori, St,four. 

N onconfo RMIST. ». f. [non and conformijl.] One who re- 
fufes to join in the eftablifhed worfliip. 

On his death-bed he declared himfelf a non-conformijfc and 
had a fanatic preacher to be his fpiritual guide. Swift. 
None, adj . [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon.] 

1. Not one. 

Ye fhall flee when none purfueth you. Lev . xx\'i. 17. 

That fowl which is none of the lighteft, can eafily move 
itfelf up and down in the air without ftirring its wings. Wtlk. 

Another, which is none of the leaft advantages of hope 
is, its great efficacy in preferving us from fetting too high a 
value on prefent enjoyments. Addiforis Spectator. 

2. Not any. 

Six days fhall ye gather it, but on the fabbath there fhall 
be none. . Exodus xvi. 26. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt, and fhalt have none affurance 
of this life. Feutr. xxii. 66. 

Before the deluge, the air was calm ; none of thofe tu¬ 
multuary motions of vapours, which the mountains and 
winds caufe in ours. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The moft glaring and notorious pafiages, are none of the 
fineft. Ecnton on the Clajficks. 

3. Not other. 

This is none other but the houfe of God, and the gate of 
heaven. Gen. xxviii. 17. 

4. None of fometimes fignifies only emphatically not. 

My people would not hearken to my voice: and Ifrael 
would none of me. Pf lxxxi. II. 

None'ntity. n.f [non and entity.] 

I. Nonexiftence. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they muft under- 
ftand it as excluding all caufes. I11 which fenfe it is moft 
evidently true ; being equivalent to this propofltion, that no¬ 
thing; can make itfelf, or, nothing cannot bring; its 110-feif 
: nonentity into fomething. Bentley s Serin. 

inn* nnf* PVifrimT 


u 

out of 


2. A thing not exifting. 

There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a nonentity, and no where to be found. South. 

We have heard, and think it pity that your inquifitive genius 
fhould not be better employed, than in looking after that 
theological nonentity. Arbut. and Pope's Mart.Scrib. 

Nonexi stence. u. f [non and exijlence.] Inexiftence; 
ftate of not exifting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates the efteem 
of miracles is, to falve not only real verities, but alfo non- 
exijlences. Braun's Vulgar Errours, b.rt. 

Nonji/rin’G. 



N O O 

’■ l ( ; 

NonjiTrinGv adj. [non an djuroi Latin.] Belonging to thofe 
who will not fwear allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 

This objection was offered me by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring party. Swift. 

Nonju'ror. n.f. [from non and juror.] One who conceiving 
James II. unjuftly depofed, refufes to fwear allegiance to 
thofe who have fucceeded him. 

NoNNa'turals. n.f [non naturalia.] 

Phyficians reckon thefe to be fix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, fleep and watching, motion and reft, retention and 
excretion, and the paflions of the mind. 

The f lx nonnaturals are fuch as neither naturally confti- 
tutive, nor merely de-ftrilcftive, do preferve or deftroy accord¬ 
ing- unto circumftance. Brown s V. Err. 

Nonpareil, n.f. [non and parcil, French.] 

j. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and mafter loves you : O fuch love 
Could be but recompens’d tho’ you were crown’d 
The nonpareil of beauty. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 

2. A kind of apple. 

3. Printers letter of a ftnall fize, on which fmall Bibles and 
Common Prayers are printed. 

NO'NPLUS. n. f. [non and plus, Latin.] Puzzle 3 inability 
to fay or do more. A low word. 

Let it fecin never fo ftrange and impoflible, the nonplus of 
my reafon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their conclufions depend, in 
moft men have governed all their thoughts : take thefe from 
them and they are at a lofs, and their underftanding is per¬ 
fectly at a nonplus. Locke. 

Such an artift did not begin the matter at a venture, 
and when put to a nonplus, paufe and hefitate which way he 
ftiould proceed; but he had firft in his comprehenfive in¬ 
tellect a complcat idea of the whole organical body. Bentley. 

To NoVplus. v . a. [from the noun.] To confound ; to 
puzzle ; to put to a ftand ; to ftop. 

Nor is the compofition of our own bodies the only won- 
icr; we are as much r.cnplufi bv the moft contemptible worm 

and P'? n -t. _ ' Glcmv. Scept. c. vii. 

His parts were fo accomplifht, 

That right or wrong he ne’er was nonplufl. Hudibras. 

That fin that is a pitch beyond all thofe, muft needs be fuch an 
one as muft nonplus the devil himfelf to prbceed farther. South. 

What, you are confounded, and ftand mute ? 

Somewhat nonplufl to hear you deny your name. Dryden 
Tom has been eloquent for half an hour together, when 
he has been nonphfed by Mr. Dry’s defiring him to tell 
What it was that he endeavoured to prove. Speril 4.71 

NoNRS'siDENcr .n.f. [mm and refuknccA Failure of refidence! 
If the charader of per/ons chofen into the church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complaints of non- 
rejiaence. „ . , 

Nonresident, n.f. [mm and rcftdcm.j One who neS 
to live at the proper place. ' ® 

As to nonrefidence, there are not ten dersymen in the 
kingdom wfip can be termed nonrefdents. Swift 

Nonresi'stance. n.f [non and reffltwc.] The principle of 

NOfNSENSI^ f ir r S ; rea f^bedience to a iupermr. ‘ 

NU N oENbL. n. f. [non and fenfe.] 

1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language 

’Till un^rllcod, all tales, & 

Like nonfenfe, are not true nor falfe. r/ v j . ... 

Many copies difperfed gathering new faults itt*' 
nonjenje than I could have crammed into it. ’ ‘ Dryden 

«iof sstar - - ‘•-s* ,•#« & 

2. Trifles; thin J of no importance. ^ * N ** 

’Tis nonf/feHf the WOTld W biK1 ’ 

0 On. ^. mmm 

NonspluTion. n.f |§| and folution. ] Failure of 

Athensus inftances asnigmatical propofitions n nc j t u .'r”* 
feitures and rewardR upon their folution and nonfoluti J i? f0r ~ 
.Nonspa ring. cCj. [ nm antfo^J MercilXfefc 
rp, r . Is tJiexpofe ; 

1 ho.e tender limbs of thine to the event 

to s f: r ^ m 

nefit of a legal procefs for feme Mu theTa ^ be ' 
The addrefifis of both houfes of h m anage£nent. ; 
and the declarations of moft counties ar!dT^ the . council > 

made b y an angle or interkiom J mer! a covcrt 


NOR 


t Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ftiip, in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’aft me up. Shakefpeare's Tempt/}. 

Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 

t .t . / n __-• n _ c t n • cL.l.r U... \T 


Milton's Poems. 


Milti 


Buy a foggy and a dirty tum. 

In that nook ftiotten ifle of Albion. Shake/. Hen. V. 

The favages were driven out of the great Ards, into a 
little nook of land near the river of Strangford; where they 
now poftefs a little territory. Davies. 

Unfphere 

The fpirit of Piato to unfold, 

What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her manfion in this flefhly nook. 

Ithuriel and Zephon, 

Search thro.’ this garden, leave unfearch’d no nook. 

A third form’d within the ground 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 

By ftrange conveyance, fill’d each hollow nook. Milton. 
NOON, n.f [non, Saxon; navun, Welfh ; none, Erfe; fup- 
pofed to be derived from nona, Latin, the ninth hour , at which 
their cama or chief meal was eaten ; whence the other nations 
called the time of their dinner or chief meal, though earlier 
in the day, by the fame name.] 
i» The middle hour of the day; twelve 3 the time when the 
fun is in the meridian. 

Fetch forth the ftocks; there fhall he fit ’till noon .— 
’Tift noon! ’till night, my lord. Shake/. K. Lear< 

The day alreaJy half his race had run. 

And fummon’d him to due repaft at noon. Dryden. 

If I turn my eyes at .noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid 
tie ideas which the light ox fun produces in me. Locke. 

2. It is taken for midnight. 

Full before him at the noon of night. 

He faw a quire of ladies. Dryden. 

NooTday. n. f [noon and day.] Midday. 

The bird of night did fit, 

Ev’n at noonday, upon the market-place. 

Homing and Ihrieking. Shah. Jul. Ccnfar. 

I he dimnefs of our intellectual eyes, Ariftotle fitly com- 
pares tri thofe of an owl at noonday. Boyle 

Noo'nday. adj. Meridional. y 

The fcorching fun v/as mounted high, 

In all its luflre to the mrniday ficy. McHfon's Ovid. 

Noo ning. k.J. [from noon.] Repofe at noon. J 
Noo NTIDE. n. f. [noon and tide .J Midday; time of noon. 
orrow breaks feafbns and repofin? hours, 

■vj E akes the J ni S kt rnornin S» 2nd the noontide night. Sha. 
Noontide, adj. Meridional. 6 

I haeton hath tumbled from his car. 

And made an evening at the noontide prick. 

All things in beft order to invite 
Noontide repaft, or afternoon's repofe. 

3 'r• 1 ^ lmn o red in vain 3 

1 is hid in vapours, or obfeur’d in rain. 

I he noontide yellow we in vain require • 

SAA!SL a .. 

Can’ll thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale ? 

Catch with a hoos, or with a noofe inthrsl ? San 

Where the hangman does difpofe, 

I o fpccial friend the knot of nook. ,, , 

T-i? tbcir necks into a 1 

They d break ’em after, to break look. Hud. t 

lulfely he falls into feme dangerous noofe 

And then as meanly labours to get ioofe. ’ r> 

A rope and a noojc are no jelling matters Tv 

T t£rs “ j *. 4? 

of foern ftrong enoucfo'to mottf different fizes> the fl 

Nor .f b ‘ rd Cal,ed a buM ^ - redtailT^ 

1. A particle marking the femnrf ^ r ur 

Neither love will twine, nor hiv Sh a hcfp e , 

2 ‘ TW ° ne S atives ar ^ fometimes joined^ but ill ^ 

3. Neither is fometimes included in nor P ** 

Pow r, dilgrace, nor death could’ elc g ai «ly. 

Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal tb S K d ‘ Vert 

Simois ncr Xanthus fliall b e ndlV h . eart ’ Dm 
A new Achilles fhall in arms ann S therC; 

4. Nor is fometimes ufed in the firftT^' l r 1 

Idle nymph, I p ray th« e l/ branch f or neither. 

Modeft, and not ^ 

1 nor love myfelf, dl ^ es 
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Nor did they not perceive their* evil plight, 

Or the fierce pains not feel Milton. 

But how perplext, alas ! is human fate ? 

I whom nor avarice, nor pleafures move ; 

Yet muft myfelf be made a Have to love. JValJb. 

The point oppofite to the 


Shakef. 
Shake/ Cyrrib. 
Dryd. 


NORTH, n.f [nojv$, Saxon.J 
fun in the meridian; 

More unconftant than the wind ; who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom ©f the north ; 

And being anger’d puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew dropping fouth. 

The tyrannous breathing of the north , 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. 

Fierce Boreas ifTues forth 
T’ invade th’ frozen waggon of the north. 

North, adj. Northern; being in the north. 

This (hall be your north border from the great fea to mount 
Hor. Num. xxxiv. 7. 

Northeast, n.f [noordcajl , Dutch.] The poiiit between 
the north and eaft. 

The inferiour fea towards the foutheaff, the Ionian to¬ 
wards the fouth, and the Adriatick on the northeajl fide, 
were commanded by three different nations. Arbuthnot. 

No'rtHerly. adj. [from north.] Being towards the north. 
The northerly and foutherly winds, commonly efteemed 
the caufes of cold and warm weather, are really the effe&s 
of the cold or warmth of the atmofphere. Derham. 

Nu'rthern. adj. [from north.] Being in the north. 

Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shake/. 
If we eredf a red-hot wire until it cool, and then hang it 
up with wax and untwiffed lilk, where the lower end which 
cooled next the earth doth reft, that is the northern point. 

, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Northsta'r. n./. [north and Jiar. ] Thepoleftar; the lode- 
ftar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her, fhe would infedf to the northjlar. 

Shake/peare's M. Ad. Ab. 
No'rthward. adj. [ north and peapb, Saxon. ] Being to¬ 
wards the north. 

No'rthward. } adv. [north andpeapb, Saxon.] Towards 
Northwards. ) the north. 

Mifiike me not for my complexion. 

The fhadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born. 

Where Phoebus’ fire fcarce thaws the icicles. 

And prove whofe blood is reddeft. Shake/peare. 

Going northward aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft they croffed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
Northward beyond the mountains we will go. 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. Dryden. 

A clofe prifoner in a room, twenty foot fquare, being at 
the north fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
foot fouthward, not walk twenty foot northward. Locke. 
North we'st. n. /. [north and sty//.] The point between the 
north and weft. 

The bathing places that they may remain under the fun 
until evening, he expofeth unto the fummer fetting, that is 
northwejl. Brown's Vulgar Err our s, b. vi. 

Northwi'nd. n./. [north and wind.] The wind that blows 
from the north. 

The clouds were fled. 

Driven by a keen northwind. Milton. 

When the fierce northwind , with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Watts. 

NOSE. h.f [nceye, noya, Saxon.] 

1, The prominence on the face, which is the organ ot icent 
and the emundtory of the brain. 

Down with the no/e. 

Take the bridge quite away 

Of him that, his particular to forefend, 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shake/ Titnon 0/ Athens. 
Nofe of Turks and Tartars lips. ShakeJ. Macbeth. 

Our decrees, 

Dead to infliaion, to themfelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the noje. Sha. M. 0/ ken. 
There can be no reafon given why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a no/e flatter, could not have confifted withfoch 

a Poetry takes me up fo entirely, that I fcarce fee what 
paffes under my no/e. ^°P e s ^ etters ' 

2 . The end of any thing. . . r 

The lungs are as bellows, the afpefa arteria is the noje o 
the bellows, or as a channel in the found board of an organ. 

Holder's Elements 0/ Speech. 

2. Scent; fagacity. , - , ,. 

We are not offended with a dog for a better no/e than hi 
m after Collier on Envy. 

V- To lead by the Nose. To drag by force : as, a bear by his 
^ rinff. To lead blindly. 

° Tho’ authority be a ftubborn bear. 

Yet he is oft led by the nofe with gold. Sha. W. Tali. 


NOt 

In fuits which a man doth not underftan'd, it is eood f 
refer them to fome friend, but let him chufe well hTs r f° 
fendaries, elfe he may be led by the no/e. a' 

That fome occult defign doth lie am ' 

In bloody cynar&omachy, 

Is plain enough to him that knows, 

How faints lead brothers by the noje. Hudibra <• • 

This is the method of all popular {hams, when th<~‘ ] 
titude afe to be led by the no/es into a fool’s paradife. ' jypa 

5 . To thruft one's Nose into the affairs of others. Tobem d 
dling with other people’s matters ; to be a bufy body. ^ * 

6 . To put one's Nose out 0/ joint. To put one out in the affec¬ 
tions of another. 

To Nose. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofcent; to fmell. 

No/e him as you go up the flairs. Shake/ Hamlet. 

2. To face ; to oppofe. 

To Nose. v. n. To look big; to blufter. 

Adult’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That no/es it againft us; Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Nose'bleed. n./. [no/e and bleed.] A kind of herb. 
No'segay. n.f. [no/e and gay.] A pofie ; a bunch of flowers. 
She hath made me four and twenty no/egays for the Ihearers 

Shake/peare's Winter's Taj 
Ariel fought 

The clofe receffes of the virgin’s thought; 

As on the no/egay in her breaft reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rifing in her mind. 

Get you gone in the country to drefs up no/egays for a holv- 
day. Arbuthnot's Hi/. 0/ J. Bull. 

No'seless. adj. [from no/e.] Wanting a nofe ; deprived of 
the nofe. 

Mangled Myrmidons, 

No/ele/s, and handlefs, hackt and chipt, come to him. Sha. 
Nose'smart. n.f [nofe and /mart.] The herb crefles. 
No'sle. n.f. [from noje.] The extremity of a thing: as, the 
no/e of a pair of belloWvS. 

No'sology. n.f. [vocro? and Xopo;.] Do&rine of difeafes. 
Nosopoe'tick. adj. [voVo? and 1rouoi.] Producing difeafes. 
The qualities of the air are no/opoetick ; that is, have a 
pow’r of producing difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

No'stril. n.f [nofe and ftypl, a hole, Saxon.] The ca¬ 
vity in the nofe. 

Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft nojlril. Shakefp, 
Stinks which the no/rils ftraight abhor, are not the moft 


pernicious. 


Bacon's Nat. Hi/ 


He form’d thee, Adam, and in thy nojlrils breath’d 
The breath of life. Milton's P. Lof , b. vii. 

The fecondary a&ion fubfifteth not alone, but in conco- 
mitancy with the other ; fo the no/rils are ufeful both 
for refpiration and fmelling, but the principal ufe is Tmelling. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 
Thefe ripe fruits recreate the no/rils with their aromatick 
f cent> More's Divine Dialogue 

NO'ST RUM. n.f. [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 

lick, but remaining in fome Angle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his no/rums , let it be writ 
upon his monument, Hie jacet aufior hujus argumenti ; forno 
body ever ufed it before. Sullmdut. 

What drop or no/rum can this plague remove ? ropt. 
Not. adv. [ne zupz, Saxon ; niet , Dutch.] 

1. The particle of negation, or refufal. 

If thou be the "world’s great parent, 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doft affluft as well the not deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife ? pfj’ 

His countenance likes me not. SM# A.Ljj 

The man held his peace, to wit whether the Loni m 
made his journey profperous or not. Gen. xxiv. 

Let each man do as to his fancy feems; 

I wait, not I, ’till you have better dreams. W 

This objection hinders not but that the heroic action • 
terprifed for the Chriftian caufe, and executed happilft 
be as well executed now as it was of old. Lj, 

Grammar being to. teach men not to fpeak, but to !p 
correflly : where rhetoric is not neceflary, gramma^ 
fpared. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot; 

All elfe beneath the fun 

Thou know’ft if beft beftow’d or not. 

And let thy will be done. Pope s Univerjui 

2. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No more. g> 

Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. ™ ' Jjjgle; 
NOTABLE, adj. [ notable, Fr. notabils, Latin.] Rem 

memorable; oblervable. unknown 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to beu^ 

to your ears; which, It feems, all Worthy feme ^ 

come unto- 

The 


NOT 

The fame is notified in th ^notable places of the|oceft^ 

Ss, how much the EnglUh colonies ^J^fetd. 
Two young men appeared notable m ft ren S^*_^ c '£ 

r r *. **££ 

able courage, and without being broken. 

Both armies lay ftili without any ™‘° h ^'n 2 , Z Vtu. 

fP Var 0 ro’i e avU^‘i S dill fo famous, that it is reckoned for 
one of thofe notables which men of foreign nations recor^ 

Ccefar, whofe great fagacity and conduft put his fuccels 
as much out of the power of chance as human reafon coul 


well do, yet upon occafion of a notable experiment, that 
had like to have loft him his whole army at Dyrracluum, 
tells us the power of it in his commentaries. South s tserm. 

It is impoiiible but a man muft have firft paffed this notable 
ftage, and got his confidence thoroughly debauched and 
hardened, before he can arrive to the height of fin. South. 


2. Careful; buftling, in contempt and irony. 
This abfolute monarch was as notable 
fortunes, as of the lives of his fubjedls. 


a guardian of the 
When any man 


that 3 


not 

From him whofe quills frand quiver’d, at his ear, 

To him who notches flicks at Weftm £ ^ d ch . 

Notchwef/d. n.f. [notch and weed. ] An herb 

Note, [for ne mote.] May not. 

Ne let him then aafrnre, 

But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and bafe, 

ThaJ note without an hound fine footing trace. Fairy ~6 
NOTE. n.f [nota, Lat. notte, Ff.J 

Mark; token. yifible body of the church, 

world knoweth what they are. 

N °“Si’ve h o e rd d ertomyfcfvantsthat they take 
No note at all of our being abfent hence. ^ 

T will beftow fome precepts on this viigin, 

Worthy Thofe. hake/p. All's wellthat ends well. 

been brought over into En^and 
divers me De j cripum the je/ or U. 

Andronicus and Junia arc of note among the apoffles. 

K.dm. xv 1. 7- 

As for metals, authors of good note aflfure us, that J™‘’ 


I. 


2 . 


b. iii- 


Shakefp. 


iUllUllCO} oo 1 ’ J ini. 1 

grew rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the itate, he 
lent for all his goods. Addifon's Freeholder, IN . 10. 

No tablen*ess. n.f [from notable.] Appearance of bulinels , 
importance. In contempt. 

NoTably. adv. [from notable.] 
i; Memorably; remarkably. # 

This we fee notably proved, in that the oft polling or 
hedges conduces much to their lading. Bacon's^ Nat. Hi/. 

2 . With confequenCe; w^ith fnew of importance ; ironically. 
Mention the king of Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 105. 
Notarial, adj. [from notary.] Taken by a notary. 

It may be called an authentick writing, though not a pub- 
lick inftrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Alylijfe. 
No'taRY. n.f [notaire, Fr. from notarius, Latin.] An officer 
whofe bufinefs it is to take hotes of any thing which may 
concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and 
no other fet abroad, wherein their prefent authorifed notaries 
do write thofe things fully -and only, which being written and 
there read, are by their own open teftimony acknowledged 
to be theif own. Hooker. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your bond. Shake/. M. 0/ Venice . 

One of thofe with him, being a notary, made an entry of 
this acL Bacon s New Atlantis. 

So I but your recorder am in this. 

Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 

A minifteriai notary ; for ’tis 

Not I, but you and fame that make this verfe. Donne. 
They have in each province, intendarits and notaries. Temp. 
Nota'tion. rt.f. [nbtatio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft or practice of recording any thing by marks : as, 
by figures or letters. 

Notation teaches how to deferibe any number by certain 
notes and characters, and to declare the value thereof being 
fo deferibed, and that is by degrees and periods. Cocker. 

2. Meaning; fignification. 

A foundation being primarily of ufe in architeSure, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation to 
a building. Hammond. 

Confcience, according to the very notation of the word, 
imports a double knowledge; one of a divine law, and the 
other of a man’s own a&ion ; and fo is properly the applica¬ 
tion of a general law, to a particular inttance of pra&ice. 

. „ _ South's Sermons. 

NOTCH, n.f. [nocchia, Italian.] A nick; a hollow cut in 
any thing. 

The convex work is compofed of black and citrin pieces 
in the margin, of a pyramidil figure appolitely fet, and with 
tranfverfe notches. Crew's Mu/aum. 

From his rug the Ikew’r he takes. 

And on the flick ten equal notches makes: 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 

He fhew’d a comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifli name; 

Yet making here a perfeft botch, 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. 

To Notch, v. a. [ from the noun. ] To cut 
lows. 

He was too hard for him direftly : before Corioli, he 
lcotcht him and notch him like a carbonado. Shakef. 

The convex work is compofed' of black and citrin pieces* 
cancellated and tranfverfely. notched. Crew's Mufaum. 


Shakefp. 


6 . 


they have been obferved to grow. 

Reproach; ftigma. 

The more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traytor’s name fluff I thy throat. 

Account; information ; intelligence. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no note ; unlefs the fun were poff. 

The man i’th’ moon’s too flow. ^ Shakefp. TempcJL 

In fuits of favour, the firft coming ought to take little 
place; fo far forth confutation may be had of his trulf, 
that if intelligence of the matter could not otherwife have 
been had but* by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means, and in fome fort re- 
compenfed for his difeovery. Bacon, E/'ay 49. 

Tune ; voice. 

Thefe are the notes wherewith are drawn from the hearts 
of the multitude fo many fighs ; with thefe tunes their minds 
are exafperated againft the lawful guides and governors ot 
their fouls. Hooker, 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Swift. 

in fmall hol- 


The wakeful bird tunes her nodhirnal note. 

I now muft change thofe notes to tragick. 

You that can tune your founding ftrings fo well. 

Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 
The jufteft grief that ever touch’d the court. 

One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. 

7. Single found in mufick. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony f 
This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony; 

Thro* all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 

8. State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, becaufe 
they are continually in ufe and in note ; whereas the occafion 
of any great virtue cometh but on feftivals. Bacon. 

9. Short hint; fmall paper. 

He will’d me 

In heedfull’ft refervation to beftow them, 

As notes whofe faculties inclufive were. 

More than they were in note. 

In the body’s prifon fo (he lies. 

As through the body’s windows ftie muft look. 

Her divers pow’rs of fenfe to exercile. 

By gath’ring notes out of the world’s great book. 

To. Abbreviation; fymbol. 

Contrad it into a narrow compafs by fhort notes and ab¬ 
breviations. Baker on Learning. 

11. A fmall letter. 

A hollow cane within her hand (he brought. 

But in the concave had inclos’d a note. Drxden 

12. Written paper. > ' 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little of¬ 
fence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their lermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never make 
ufe of notes, may have added to my difguft. Swift. 

r 3 : A paper given in confeflion of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bond. John Bull. 

14. Explanatory annotation. ^ J 

The beft writers have been perplexed wither, and ob- 
feured with dotations. Helton on the Cla/fcks. 

Notebook, n.f. [note and book.] A book in which notes 
and memorandums are fet down. 

Caflius all his faults obferv’d ; 

Set in a notebook, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

I o caft into my teeth. Shake/p. J. Ca/ar. 

To Note. v. a. \_mto, Eatin ; mter, French.] JP 1 

i- To 


Shake/peare. 


Davies. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































N O T 

1. To obfcrve ; to remark; to heed; to attend.; to take no¬ 
tice of. 

The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted, it well. 

If much you note him, 

You Ihall offehd him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I began to note 

The ftormy Hyadcs", the rainy goat. Addifi Ovid. 

^ Wandring from clime to clime, obfetvant ftray’d, 
i heir manners noted', and their ftvites ilirvey’d. Pope. 

2 . To delivers to fet down. 

Saint Auguftin fpeakind- of devout men, noteth how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the feffons and chapters read. Hooker , b. v; 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. If. xxx;8. 

3. To charge with a crime. 

Sine vejle Dianam , agrees better with Livia, who had the 
fame of chaffity, than with either of the Julia’s, who were 
both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

4. [In muffck.J To fet down the notes of a tune. 

Noted, part. adj. [from note.'] Remarkable; eminent; ce¬ 
lebrated. 

A noted chymift procured a privilege, that none but he 
fhoald vend a fpirit. Boyle. 

Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws, in France or Holland. Baker i 

F o'-ter. n.f [from note.] He who takes notice; 

Ng'thing. n.f. [no and thing 5 nothing , Scpttifh.] 

1. Negation of being s nonentity; univerfal negation ; oppofed- 
to fomething. 

It is molt certain, that there never could be nothing. For, 
if there could have been an inffant, wherein there was no- 
thing, then either nothing made fomething, or fomething 
made itfelf; and fo was, and acted, before it was. But if 
there never could be nothing ; then there is, and was, a be¬ 
ing of neceflity, without any beginning. Grcw's Of. 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing j 
we afiert an eternal God to have been the efficient caufe of 
it. Bentley's Scrm. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philofophical 
fenle; fo we fay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar fenfe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; but we cannot fay 
there is nothing in the cup, in a ftrict philofophical fenfe, 
while there is air in it. Watts's r Logick. 

2 . Nonexiftence. 

Mighty ffates characlerleL are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakef Troihts and Cr^ffda. 

3. Not any thing ; no particular thing. 

There fhall wa/Zw^ die. Ex. ix. 4. 

Yet had his afpedt nothing of fevere, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere,. DryAcn* 

Philofophy wholly fpeculative, is barren and produces no¬ 
thing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

Nothing at all was done, while any thing remained un¬ 
done. djdifon on the War. 

4. No other thing-. 

Nothing but a fteadv refolution brought to. practice; Qod^ 
grace uled, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 
begged ; nothing hurt this will intitle you to God’s acceptance. 

Wakes's Prep, for Deqih. 
Words are made to declare fomething; where they are, 
by thofe who pretend to inftrudt, otherwife ufed, they con¬ 
ceal indeed fomething; but that which they conceal, is no¬ 
thing but the ignoraqce, error, or fophiffry of the talker, 
for there is, in truth, nothing elfe under them. -Locke. 

5-. No quantity or degree. 

The report Which the troops of horfe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. Clarendon . 

6. No importance ; noufe; no value. 

The outward fhew of churches, draws the rude people tp 
the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever fome of 
our late too nice fools fay, there is nothing in the feemiy form 
of the church. Spcnfcr's Ireland. 

Behold, ye are of 7 lotting, and your work of naught. 

Ifaiah xli. 24. 

7. No poffeffion or fortune. 

A moft homely fhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 
is grown into an unspeakable effate. Shak. W. 'Tale. 

8 k No difficulty ; no trouble. , 

.We are induftrious tq preferve our bodies from ffavpry, 
but we make nothing of fuffering our fouls to be Haves to opr 
luffs. Pay on the Creation. 

q. A thing of no proportion. 

Thp charge of making the ground, and otherwife is great, 
but nothing to the profit. Bacon's Nat. Hfi. 

10. Xriffe ; fomething of no confideration or importance. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’th’ fun. 

When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monffer’d. Shakefpeare s Cor. 

My dear nothings , take your leave. 

No longer muff you me deceive, 
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’TissMW. fays the fool; but fays the friend 
I his nothing , Sir, will bring you to 5-our end * 
B° 1 not fee your dropfy-beiiy iwell ? 


Shakef K. Lear. That period includes more thar 


Pty’dert, 


a nac penoa includes more than a hundred lentenST 
might be writ to exprefs multiplication of 5 

the fatiguing perpetual bufinefs of having no buli/el’s wdo 

”• Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignificatiomX ™T’ 
gree; not at fill. 5 n no 

J? m mak * me a liar>and make 

e difmayed with the greatnefs oMieTirW 

fleet, ffill kept on his courie. Knolles's Hill. of the Turk 

But Adam with fuch counfel nothing fway’d, Milton 

No THINGNESS', n.f [from nothing.] ■*' 

1. Nihility; nonexiffence. 

His art did exprefs 

A quinteffence even from notbingnefs,- 
From dull privations, and lean emptinefs. 

2. Nothing; thing of no value. 

I a nothingnefs in deed and name; 

, Did fcorn to hurt his forfeit carcafe. Hiulibras t i 

Notice, n. f [ notice , French; notitia , Latin. J 

1. Remark; heed; obfervaticn; regard. 

The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a child’s mif- 
carriage is, what root it fpripgs from. i f g 

Th . is is done with little notice: veiy quick the affions of 
the mind are performed. Locke 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we 
take of other perfons ! Watts' 

2. information; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and his 
dutchefs will be here. Sbakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Notifications, n.f [ notification , F. from notify] Act-of 
making known ; reprelentation by marks or fymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreffed out of their or¬ 
der, either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give 
great variety of notifications. Holder's Elements cf Speech. 

To No'tify. v. a. [notficr , Fr. notificoj Latin.] To declare; 
to make known ; to publiffi. 

There are other kind of laws, which notify the will of 
God. Hooker , b. ii. f. i. 

The fame is notified in the notableff places of the whole 
diocefs. JVhiigifte. 

Good and evil operate upon the mirid of man, by thofe 
refpe&ive appellations by which they are notified and conveyed 
to the mind. South's Serin. 

This folar month is by civil fancStion notified in authentic 
calendars the-chief meafure of the year: a kind of ffanaard 
by whicli we meafure time. Holder. 

NO'TION. n.f [ notion , Fr. notio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; representation of any thing formed by the mind; 
idea; image; conception. 

Many actions are punifhed by law, that are acls of in¬ 
gratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as they are 
fuch a<Sls ; for if they v/ere punifhed properly under that no¬ 
tion, and upon that account, the punifhmeht would equally 
reach all actions of the fame kind. South's Serin. 

The fidlion of fome beings which are not in nature; fe- 
cpnd notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded 
on the conjunction of two natures, which have a real fepa- 
rate being. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myfelf to 
aflume tinder the notion of principles, in order to what I have 
farther to write. Newt. Opt. 

There is nothing made a more common fubject of difcourlc 
than nature and it’s lavys ; and yet few agree in their notion 
about thefe words. Cbeyne’s Phil. Prtn . 

That notion of huqgcr, cold, found, colour, ^ thought, 
wifh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea o 
hunger, cold, found, wifh, &c. JVatts sLog^. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not moleft us ; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand ’ring thoughts and notions vain. Milt. 
It would be incredible to a man who has never been m 
France, fhould one relate the extravagant notion they enter¬ 
tain of themfelves, and the mean opinion they have of their 
neighbours. Addifons. Freeholder , N l . 3 0, 

Senfual wits they were, who, it is probable, took plealuie 
in ridiculing the notion of a life to come. Atterbury. 

3. Senfe; underffanding ; intellectual power. This fenle 15 
frequent in Shakefpeare, but not in ufe. 

His notion weakens, his difeernings 
Are lethargy’d _ Sbakefpeare's K. Lear. 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milt. / • L°J ‘ 

No'tionAL. adj. [from notion.] 

1. Imaginary; ideal ; intellectual; fubfiffing only in 1 ea , 
vifionary; fantaftical. . 

The general and indefinite contemplations and notions, 

7 the elements and their conjugations, of the influences^ 
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NOT 

. 1 e pt P r lf | e beino- but notional and ill-limited ; 

Of my purfuing verfe, ideal lhade, 

wtruftTe wary/Teftwe” Ifcnbe^ny real fubfiftence or 
nerfonality to this nature or chance ; for it is merely_ a m- 
S and imaginary thing; an abtoaft umverfal, which is 
1 nfhino - • a conception of our own making, occa- 

honed by our refeaing upon the fettled ttourle of things; 
-denoting only thus much, that all thofe bodies.move and afl 
accord J their efl'ential properties, without any confci- 
oXfs o S r intention of fo doing. Bentley s Serm. 

9 Dealing in ideas, not realities. . 

The moft forward notional dictators fit down in a concent- 
ed ignorance. . Glam. Seep/, c. xx. 

Notiona'lity. ». f [ front notional.] Empty, ungrounded 
opinion. A word not in uie. . ... 

I aimed at the advance of fcience, by difcrediting 
and talkative nationality. . GlamO. to Albius. 

No'tionally. adv. [from notional] In idea ; mentally , m 
our conception, though not in reality. 

The whole rational nature of man coniilts or two iacul- 

ties, 
tinft, 

Notori'I 

ledge; publiclc expofure. . 

We fee what a multitude of pagan teftimomes may be 
produced for all thofe remarkable paffages: and indeed of 
feveral, that more than anfwer your expedlation, as they 
were not fubjedis in their own nature fo expofed to publick 
notoriety. Addifon on Chrift . Retig. 

NOTO'RIOU S.adj.[notorius ) 'L^t.notoire,Fr. ] Publickly known; 
evident to the world ; apparent; not hidden. It is commonly 
ufed of things known to their difadvantage; whence by thofe 
who do not know the true fignification of the word, an atro¬ 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether publick or 
fecret. 

What need you make fuch ado in cloaking a matter too 
notorious. Whifgifte. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king ; your goodnefs. 

Since you provoke me, fhall be moft notorious. Shakef 

I fhall have law in Ephefus, 

To your notorious fhame. Shakef. Com. Err. 

In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the 
conqueft of Ireland are notorious. Davies. 

What notorious vice is there that doth not blemifh a man’s 
reputation ? Tillotfon. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which arifes 
partly out of the plenty of their country, and partly out 
of the temper of their climate. Addifon on Italy. 

The bifhops have procured fome fmall advancement of 
rents ; although it be notorious that they do not receive the 
third penny of the real value. Swift's Mifcell. 

Notoriously, adv. [from notorious.] Publickly; evidently; 
openly. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufly , did fometimes change 
the fortune of the day. Clarendon , b. viii. 

This is notorioufly difcoverable in fome differences of brake 
or fer n- Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Ovid tefls us, that the caufe was notorioufly known at Rome, 
though it be left fo obfeure to after ages. Dryden. 

Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in govern¬ 
ment, than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do 
all notorioufly vary in every age. Swift 

Notoriousness. n.f. [from notorious.] Publick fame • no¬ 
toriety. 3 

ToNott . v. a. To fhear. j- r 

NoYwheat. 91.fi [not and wheat.] 

Of wheat there are two forts ; French, which is bearded 
and requireth the beft foil, and notwheat , fo termed becaufe 
it is unbearded,.being contented with a meaner earth Carew 
Notwithstanding, con}. [This word, though in confer' 
m.ty to other writers called here a conjunftion, is properly 
a participal adjefl.ve, as it is compounded of not and with- 
jftmdmg, and anfwers exaaiy to the Latin non oiftante ■ it 
is mol, properly and analogically ufed in the ablative cafe 
abfolute with a noun; as, be h rich notwithjfandmg his 

flL l I '“a f ° Pr T r t0 f ly ’ he “ rhh AwithJlLding 
hi has left much ; yet this mode of writing is too frame,/ 

ciaihf.11 has ufed it: but when a fentence follows it /more 

grammatical to in flat that ; as, he is rich no^anclLZ 

he has loji mU ch. When notwithftanding i s ufed abfofutelv 

he expreffion is elliptical, this or that being unde^ood is 
lathe todow,ng paffages of Hooker.] ° “ 

i. '-'moat.hindrance or.ohftrudUon.frQm. 

T hole on whom Chrift bellowed miraculous cures, were 
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fe transported that their gratitude made them 

,„g his prohibition, proclaim the wonders h J * pUty _ 

them. 

9 Although. This ufe is not proper. 

A nerfon ianguifhing under an iil habit of body, may ofe 
feveral ounces of blood, noiwitbjlandtng it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the remain¬ 
ing mafs, and draw into it frelh fupphes. Admfon. 

9. Neverthelefs ; however. . ... f 

6 They which honour the law as an image of the wifdom of 
God himfelf, are notwithflanding to know that the fame had an 
end in Chrift. u . Hooker b. 1^. 

The knowledge is fmall, which we have on earth con¬ 
cerning things that are done in heaven : notwithflanding this 
much we know even of' laints in heaven, that they pray. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 23. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day, for melting charity *. ^ 

Yet notwithflanding, being incens d, he s flint; 

As humourous as winter. Shakef. Henry IV , 

NOTUS. n.f [Latin.] Thefouthwind. 

With ad verfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

NovaTion. n.f [novatioy Latin.] T he introduction of fome- 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] The introducer of fomething new. 

NQ'VEL. adj. [novellus, Latin ; nouvelle , French.] 

1. New; not ancient; not ufed of old; unufuil. 

The Prefbyterians are exa&ers of fubmiffion to their no¬ 
vel injunctions, before they are ftamped with the authority 
of laws. King Charles . 

It is no novel ufurpation, but though void of other title, 
has the prefeription of many ages. Decay of Piety. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later enac¬ 
tion. 

By the novel conftitutions, burial may not be denied to 
any one. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

NoVel. n.f [nouvelle, French.] 

1. A fmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the trifling novels which 
Ariofto inferted in his poems. Dryden. 

Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous pallime loft. 

The coxcomb’s novel and the drunkard’s toaft. Prior . 

2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a prefbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age : though by a later novel 
it was fufficient, if he was above thirty. Ayliffes Par. 

No'velist. n.f [from novel.] 

1. Innovator; aflertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of Parmenides, 
is the beft of novelifts. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N Q . 69. 

Ariftotle rofe, 

VVho nature’s fecrets to the world did teach. 

Yet that great foul our novelifls impeach. Denham. 

The fooleries of fome affected novelift have diferedited new 
difeoveries. Glanv. Scepf 

0 A writer of novels. u 


Novelty, n.f [ nouveaute , French.] Newnefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing unknown to former times. 

w ^ lc k not ^ iri g but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the lefs 
faulty, becaufe they are not the authors of harm : and do¬ 
ing well, their aeftions are freed from prejudice or novelty. 

,, , . , . Hooker , h. v. f. 7. 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of courfe. Shake/. Meafure for Meafure. 

As religion entertains our fpeculations with great obiedts 
fo it entertains them with new; and novelty is the great pal 
rent of pleafure; upon which account it is that men are fo 

NOVFMrN W ‘ th r /i iety - Wr’r Sermons. 

NOVEMBER. n .f [Latm.] The eleventh month of the 

year or the ninth reckoned from March, which was, when 
the Romans named the months, accounted the firft. 

'• • ‘sai'ir- 

*SSK(t—»— AS?; 

Looking upon them as in their original differences La 
combinations, and as felefled out of a natural ftock of n d 
quaternions, or four novenaries, their nature and dif 
lie moft obvious to be underflow. * nd 

Novercal, adj. [niverca/is, from noverca, Latin 1 S 

their young, it is a wonderful P /°f U / e 

mihes faould do it in a more rtovTcaTZ ^ ^ 

Nought, n . . Tne . a /* Derham . 

we write aught not ourht for dnjt^%^ n I/ 8 there | bre 
jg w 7 WMg, we lhould, according 
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to analogy, write naught not nought , for nothing ; but a cuf- 
tom has irreverfibly prevailed of uling naught for had, and 
nought for nothing.] 

1. Not any thing ; nothing. 

In young Rinaldo fierce defires he fpy’d. 

And noble heart, of reft impatient. 

To wealth or fovereign power he nought apply’d. Fairfax . 

Who cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays he fees it not ? 

Bad is the world, and it will come to nought , 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shakef 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh ev’ry paflion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their matters. 

As knowing nought , like dogs, but following. Shakef 
Ye are of nothing, and your werk of nought. If. xli. 24. 

Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell. 

And devilifh machinations come to nought. Par. Reg. 

2. To fet at nought ; not to value ; to flight; to fcorn ; to dii- 
regard. 

Ye have fet at nought all my counfel, : and would none of 
my reproof. Prov. i. 25. 

No'vice. n.f [ novice , French; novitius , Latin.] 

1. One not acquainted with any thing; a frefh-man ; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. 

Triple-twin’d whore ! ’tis thou 
Haft fold me to this novice. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Brave plantagenet. 

That princely novice was ftruck dead by thee. Shakefp. 

Bring me to the fight of Ifabella, 

A novice of this, pi ace. Shakef. Meafure for Meaf. 

You are novices ; ’tis a world to fee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft fhrew- Shakef. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the fucceffion of 
the former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 

If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal 
neighbourhood of fuch pefts, prefently they are plying his 
full purfe and his empty pate. South's Sermons . 

I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpra&is’d to perfuade; 

And want the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But caught myfelf lie ftruggling in the fnare. 

And fhe I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with difdain. Dry . 

In thefe experiments I have fet down fuch circumftances 
by which either the phenomenon might be rendered more 
confpicuous, or a novice might more eafily try them, or by 
which I did try them only. Newt. Opt. 

2. One who has entered a religious houfe, but not yet taken 
the vow. 

No'vitiate. n. f. [ noviciat , French.] 

1. The ftate of a novice ; the time in which the rudiments are 
learned. 

This is fo great a mafterpiece in fin, that he muft have 
patted his tyrccinium or novitiate in finning, before he come 
to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South’s Sermons. 

2 . The time fpent in a religious houfe, by way of trial, belore 
the vow is taken. 

No'vity. n.f. [ novitas , Latin.] Newnefs; novelty. 

Some conceive fhe might not yet be certain, that only 
man was privileged with fpeech, and being in the novity of 
the creation and unexperience of all things, might not be 
affrighted to hear a ferpent fpeak. Brown sV. Err. 

Noul. The crown of the head. See Noll. Spenjer. 

Nould. Ne would; would not. . Spenfer. 

Noun, n f. [ nom , French; nomen , Latin.] The name of 
any thing in grammar. 

A noun is the name of a thing, whether fubftance, mode 
or relation, which in fpeech is ufed to fignify .the fame when 
there is occafion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to 
exprefs any relation it has in difeourfe to any other thing. 

Clarke’s Lat. Grammar. 

Thou haft men about thee, that ufually talk of a noun 
and a verb, and fuch abominable words as no chnftian ear 
can endure to hear. Shakefpcare s Henry VI. 

The boy, who fcarce has paid his entrance down. 

To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

To NOU'RISH. v. a. [ nourrir , French ; nutno , Latin.] 

1. To encreafe or fupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 

He planteth an afh, and the rain doth nourifi it. If xliv. 14. 

Thro’ her nourifldd powers enlarg’d by thee. 

She fprings aloft. Thomjon’s Summer. 

2. To fupport; to maintain. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourijh a mighty band, 

I will ftir up in England fome black ftorm. Shakejpeare. 

Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourijhed him for her 

r D Acts vii. 21. 

own Ion. 

2. To encourage; to foment. . 

What madnefs was it with fuch proofs to nourijh their con¬ 
tentions, when there were fuch efteftual means to end an 
controvirfy? Heoter, b. n. f. ?. 
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ffn foothing them, we noitrif ’gainft bur fenate 
I he-cockle of rebellion. o, , 

Gorgias hired foldiers, an A. nourijhed war continual 
the jews. ** ■> Wltt * 

4. i o train, or educate. H- 

Thou {halt be a good minifter of Telus ChrifL nouritL j 
up in the words ot faith. j • 1 ^ 

I travel not, neither do I nourijh up, young men, nor hr’; 6 ' 
up virgins. ' jr xj ,... ln S 

5. To promote growth or ftrength, as food. * ‘ U1, 4 * 

In vegetables there is one part more nouriffiing th 
another; as grains and roots nourijh more than their leaves^ 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl . N° V- 

To Nou'rish. v. n. To gain nourifhment. Unuliial. 

Fruit trees grow full of mofs, which is caufed partly b, 
the coldnefs of the ground, whereby the parts nourijh l e f s ^ 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N s u , 
Nou'rishable. adj. [ from nourijh. ] Sufceptive of nowith’ 
ment. 

The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better con- 
verfion into blood, and partly for its more ready adhefionto 
all the nourijhable parts. Crew’s Cofmol. b. i. c ,° 

Nou'risher. n.f. [from nourijh.] The perion or thing that 
nouritties. ° 

Sleep, chief nourijher in life’s feaft. Shakejpeare. 

A reftorer of thy life, and a nourijher of thine old age. 

Ruth iv. 1 e. 

Milk warm from the cow is a great nourijher , and a (rood 
remedy in confumptions. Bacon's Nat. Hifiorr . 

Bran and fwine’s dung laid up together to rot, is a very 
great nourijher and comforter to a fruit tree. Bacon, 

Pleafe to tafte 

Thefe bounties,, which our nourijher hath caus’d 
The earth to yield. Milton’s Paradife Loft y be y. 

Nourishment, n.f [ nourijfement , French.] 

1. That which is given or received, in order to the fupport or 
encreafe of growth or ftrength; food ; fuftenance; nutri¬ 
ment. 

When the nourijhment grows unfit to be attimilated, or the 
central heat grows too feeble to attimilate it, the motion ends 
in confufion, putrefadlion, and death. Newt, Opt, 

2. Nutrition ; fupport of ftrength. 

By temperance taught. 

In what thou eat’ft and drink’ll; leeking from thence 
Due nourijhment, no gluttonous delight. Milt. Par. Loji. 

3. Suftentation; fupply of things needful. 

He inftru&eth them, that as in the one place they ufe to 
refrefh their bodies, lb they may in the other learn to leek 
the nourijhment of their fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

No'ursling. n.f The nurfe ; the nurlling. Spenfer. 

Nou'riture. n.f. [ nourriture , French : this was afterwards 
contracted to nurture .] Education ; inftitution. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came. 

As was his ufe, oftimes to vifit me ; 

For he had charge my difeipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy £heen, b. i; 

To NOU'SEL. v. a. [The fame I believe with nuzzel, and 
both, in their original import, corrupted from nurfe.] To 
nurfe up. 

Bald friars and knavilh fhavelings fought to noicfel the com¬ 
mon people in ignorance, left being once acquainted with 
the truth of things, they would in time finell out the un¬ 
truth of their packed pelf and maffpenny religion. Spenf. 
ToNou'sel. v.a. [ nuzzle , noozle , noofe.] To entrap; en- 
fnare ; ss in a noofe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent 
their digging. 

NOW. adv. [nu, Sax. nun , Germ.] 

I. At this time ; at the time prelent. 

Thy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youtti 

even until now. p™- JJ; 

The Lord fhall raife him up a king over Ifrael that day. 

but what ? even now. 1 X1V ‘ Jj"’ 

Refer all the adions of this Ihort and dying life to tna 
ftate which will Ihortly begin, but never have an end; an 
this will approve itlelf to be wifdom at laft, whatever f 

world judge of it now. ; > 

Now that languages abound with words Handing or 
combinations, an ulual way of getting thefe complex ldes » 
is by the explication of thole terms that Hand for them, l - 
‘ 2 . A little while ago. 

Now the blood of twenty thoufand men , 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. 

Flow frail our paflions ! 

They that but now for honour and for plate. 

Made the fea blulh, with blood reljgn their hate. * 

3. At one time or refpedl; at another time. p 

Now high, new low, now mailer up, now 

4 . It is fometimes a particle of conneaion, like the F ^ 

and Latin autem-, as, if this be true, he is gui ) > 
is true, therefore he is guilty. , , 0 f was 

Nozv whatfoever he did or fuffered, the e t0 








NOW 

to open the doors of the kingdom of £ 

quities had ihut up. ater devotion than they can 

^ f “him e,r ^«rlneUce of the people is 
re "w that' which he d,Hikes, to flatter them. 4 
"Then cried they all again, faying, not this **>£**, 

Iw^ae rmmberdhe imphedi climaaerical years. 
Sants which are granivorous birds, the young live 
n, ants eggs. Now birds, being of a hot nature, 

are^very voracious, 2 therefore there had need be an mfimte 

u..i nf infeas produced for their fuftenance. Kay. 

nU The other great and undoing miithief which befals men, 
is Ty heir befng mifreprefented. Now by calling evil good 

»-4-—*- “ ,it 

‘ Il Hdim' bcthogjlit bimfelf, .hat h.a firll da, of die hid 
moon of the month Tizpa, was near at hand. Now it is a 
received tradition among the Perflans, that the fouls of the 
royal family, who are in a ftate of blifs, do, on the fu 
moon after their deceafe, pafs through the eaftern gate ot 
the black palace. Add.Joris Gmrdum. 

The praife of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointment to the imell. 

Now if fome flics, perchance, however fmall 
Into the alabafter urn fhould fall, 

The odours die. Prior. 

The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to 
laws, are either the value and certainty of rewards, Or an 
appreheniion of juftice and feverity. Now neither of thefe, 
exclufive of the other, is the true principle of our obedience 
to Qod. . Rogers, Serm. i. 

A human body a formihg in fuch a fluid in any imaginable 
pofture, will never be reconcilable to this hydroftatical law. 
There will be always fomething lighter beneath, and fome- 
thin<* heavier above. Now what can make the heavier particles 
of bone afeend above the lighter ones of fleih, or deprefs 
thefe below thofe, againft the tendency of their own nature. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

After this ; fince things are fo, in familiar fpeech. 

How fhall any man diftinguifh now betwixt a parafite and 
a man of honour, where hypocrify and filtered: look fo like 
duty and attention ? L’EJlrange. 

Now and then ; at one time and another uncertainly. This 
word means, with regard to time, what is meant by here 
and there , with refpect to place* 

Now and then they ground themfelves on human authority, 
even when they moll pretend divine. Hooker, b. ii. f 7. 

Now and then fomething of extraordinary, that is any 
thing of your production, is requifite to refrefh your cha¬ 
racter. Dryden. 

A moft .effectual argument againft fpontaneous generation 
is* that there are no new fpecies produced, which would now 
and then happen, were there any fuch thing. Ray. 

He who refolves to walk by the gofpel rule of forbearing 
all revenge, will have opportunities every now and then to 
exercife his forgiving temper. Atterhury. 

They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and 
avoid fome fcandalous enormities. Rogers, Serm. 13* 

now. n.f. Prefentmoment. 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing paft. 

But an eternal now does ever laft. Coivley. 

She vanifh’d, we can fcarcely fay fhe dy’d, 

For but a now did heav’n and earth divide : 

This moment perfeCl health, the next was death. Dryden. 

Not lefs ev’11 in this defpicable now. 

Than when my name fill’d Africk with affrights. Dryden. 
Nowadays, adv. [This word, though common and uled by 
the beft writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the prelent age. 

Not fo great as it was wont of yore. 

It’s nowadays , ne half fo ftraight and fore. Huhherd. 

Reafon and love keep little company together nowadays. 

Shakejpeare’s Midfummer’s N. Dream 
It was a veftal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that which paffes by this name nowadays , as the vital heat 
from the burning of a fever. South’s Sermons. 

Such are thofe principles, which by reafon of the bold 
cavils of perverfe and unreafonable men, we are nowadays 
put to defend. Serm. i. 

W hat men of fpirit nowadays , 

. , Come t0 g^e fober judgment of new plays. Garrick’s Eb 
Jo wed. adj. [none, French.] Knotted; inwreathed F ' 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, Judah a 
Uon rampant, Dan a ferpent vowed. Brown’s V Err 

Oj-Jf £ from ** old The marriage knZ] 


Wi U1C. 

hou fhalt look round about and fee 
houfands of crown’d fouls throng to be 
hemfelvcs thy crown, Tons of thy names ; 
fie virgin births with which thy Ipoufe 
■ade fruitful thy fair foul. 


Crajhaw. 


N U L 

No'wheke. Mlv. [no and f have in 

are 

but ill the practice o vn u commonly fpoken and 

— 

"Tpowebof natural gravitation, without contaft or im* 
.puife, can in nowifi be attributed to mere matter. Bentley. 

5 deftruaive, per¬ 
nicious S unwholfome.. • on ] y by addition of 

P r e">aration and correction, is y y 

other bodies, but reparation of noxious parts from their own. 
omcr Jo-.iL , . Brown’s I'ulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Kill noxious creatures, where ’tis fin to lave* _ 

This only juft prerogative we have. uryuer.. 

See pale Orion ffieds -unwholfome dews; 

Arife, the pines a noxious fliade diffufe ; 

Sharp Boreas-blows, and nature reels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muft time obey. rope- 

Too frequent an appearance in peaces Oi much retort, 
is noxious to fpiritual promotions. Swift s Mifcell. 

2 . Guilty; criminal. . . a , 

Thofe who are noxious in the eye of the law, arejultiy 
pumfhed by them to whom the execution of the law is com- 
initted. Bramhall againft Hobbs . 

Noxiousness, n.f [from noxious.] Hurtfulnefs; infalubrity. 
The w’riters of politicks have warned us of the noxioufnefs 
of this doarine to all civil governments, which the chriftian 
religion is very far from difturbing. Hammond. 

No'xiously. adv. [from noxious.] Hurtfully; pernicioufly. 

No'zle. n. f. [from nofe.] The nofe ; the fhout; the end. 

It is nothing but a paultry old fconce, with the nozle broke 
off. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

To Nu'bble. v. a. To bruife with handy cuffs. Ainf 

Nuciferous, adj. \_nubfer , Latin.] Bringing clouds. Did. 

To NuCilate. v.a. [nubilo, Latin.] To cloud. Did. 

Nu'bile. adj. {nubile, Fr. nub His, Latin.] Marriageable; fit 
for marriage. 

The cowflip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft. 

Than that which veils the nubile virgin’s breaft. Prior. 

Nuciferous, adj. [nuces and fero , Latin.] Nutbearing. Did. 

NG'CLEUS. n.f [Latin.] A kernel; any thing about which 
matter is gathered or conglobated. 

The crufts are each in all parts nearly of the fame thick- 
nefs, their figure fuited to the nucleus, and the outer furface 
of the ftone exadlly of the fame form with that of the nu¬ 
cleus. JVoodward on FoJJils. 

Nu'dation. n.f {nudation nudo, Latin.] Theadlof making 
bare or naked. 

Nu'dity. n.f. {nudite, Fr. nudus, Latin.] Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry any more 
than in painting, to defign and colour oblcene nudities. Dryd. 

Nu'el. See Newel. 

Nuga 7 city. n.f [ nugacis , Latin.] Futility; trifling talk or 
behaviour-. 

Nugation. n. f [ nugor, Latin.] The a6l or pra&ice of 
trifling. 

The received opinion, that putrefaction is caufed either by 
cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. 
t Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Nugatory, adj. {nugatorius, Latin.] Trifling; futile; in- 
iignificant. 

Some great men of the laft age, before the mechanical 
philofophy was revived, were too much addidfed to this nu¬ 
gatory art: when occult quality, and fympathy and antipathy 
were admitted for fatisfa&ory explications of things. Bentley. 

Nuisance, n.f [ nuifance , French.] J 

1. Something noxious or offenfive. 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted apeft and a nuifance ; 
a perfon marked out for infamy and fcorn. South's Serm 
A wife man who does not aflift with his counfels, a rich 
man with his chanty, and a poor man with his labour, are 
peifedt nuifances in a commonwealth. Swift’s MifcclL 

2. [In law.] Something that incommodes the neighbourhood 
To Null. v. a. [nullus, Latin.] To annul; tS anniS- 

to deprive of efficacy or exiftence. * 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 

No more on me have power, their force is null'd. Milt 

Reafon hath the power of nulling or governing nil Jh 
operations of bodies. * governing all other 

NULL - Lat!n - ] Void > of nofo^cT/inSual ' 

W,th uhat impatience muft the mufe behold 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold ? 

For tho the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed n J 

l he pope’s confirmation of the church larrl ,, Bpdcr:. 

hold them by kino- Henrv’s dnnn-- ^ h ,, ds to thofe who 
y s raenry s donation, was null and fraudulent. 

Swift’s Mifcell. 
Null. 
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Null, n.f. Something of no power, or no meaning. Marks 
in ciphered writing which ftand for nothing, and are inferted 
only to puzzle, are called nulls. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the ele&ion, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tran- 
flation. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Nullibi'ety, n.f. [from nullibi, Latin.] The ftate of being 
nowhere. 

To Nu'llify. v. a. [from hulks, Latin.] To annul; to 
make void. 

Nu'llity. n.f. [ nullite , French.] 

1. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my bufinefs to overthrow this diftinc- 
tion, and to fhew the nullity of it ; which has been folidly 
done by moft of our polemick writers. South's Sermons. 

The jurifdidtion is opened by the party, in default of juf- 
tice from the ordinary, as by appeals or nullities. Aylijfe. 

2. Want of exiftence. 

A hard body ftruck againft another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour found, in fo much as if the percuffion be over 
foft, it may induce a nullity of found ; but never an interiour 
found. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumbed, Saxon.] 

1. Torpid ; deprived in a great meafure of the power of mo¬ 
tion and fenfation ; chill ; motionlefs. 

Like a ftony ftatue, cold and numb. Shakefpeare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb and afleep ; 
for that the compreffion of the part fuffereth not the fpirits 
to have free accefs; and therefore when we come out of it, 
we feel a flinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of 
the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. Producing chillnefs ; benumbing. 

When we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to death, how he did lap me 
Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night. Shakef. 

To Numb. v. a. To make torpid ; to make dull of motion 
or fenfation ; to deaden ; to ftupify. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify’d bare arms. 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary; 

And with this horrible objedt, from low farms. 

Inforce thejr charity. Shakef. K. Lear. 

She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Milt. 

Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land, 

For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. Dryden . 

Nought fhall avail 

The pleafing fong, or well repeated tale. 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 

The fool numbs me like the torpor. Bolingb. to Swift. 

Nu'mbedness. n.f. [from numbed.] Torpor; interruption of 
fenfation. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a 
kind of ftupor or numbednefs. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To NU'MBER. v. a. [nombrer, French ; numero , Latin.] 

1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. 

If a man can number the dull of the earthy then fhall thy 
feed alfo be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 

Number them by their armies. Numbers i. 3. 

1 will number you to the fword. If lxv. 12. 

The gold, the veft, the tripods number'd o’er. 

All thefehe found. Popes Odyffey, b. 13. 

2, To reckon as one of the fame kind. 

He was numbered with the tranfgreffors, and bare the fin 

of many. . V’ 12 ' 

Nu'mber. n.f. [nombre, French; numerus , Latin.] 

!. The fpecies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 
Hye thee, from this flaughter-houfe. 

Left thou increafe the number of the dead. Sha. Rich. III. 
The filvcr, the gold, and the veffels, were weighed by 

number and by weight. E */ a VI . n - 34 - 

Thou fhalt take a few in number, and bind them in thy 

fkirts. Ezek : v - 3 * 

There is but one gate for ftrangers to enter at, that it may 

be known what numbers of them are in the town. Addijon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even or odd. 

This is the third time ; I hope good luck lies in odd num¬ 
bers: they fay there is divinity in odd numbers cither in na¬ 
tivity, chance, or death. Shake#. M. W. of Wind. 

2. Many ; more than one. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per- 
• haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. rioo er. 
Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and fo have a num¬ 
ber of other herbs that grow in ponds. Baton. 

Ladies are always ei great ufe to the party they eipou e, 
and never fail to win over numbers. Addijon. 

4.. Multitude that may be counted. ,........ 

Of him came nations and tribes out of number. 2 7. 

Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 

r. Comparative multitude. . . . 

5 Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, where the 


N U M 

people are of weak courage : for, as Virgil f ays k 
troubles a wolf how many the fheep be. } 9 ■J eVer 

6. Aggregated multitude. 


'aeon. 


If 


you will, fome few of you fhall fee the place • an A u 
you may fend for your lick, and the reft of vour ° then 
which ye will bring on land. Bacon's N Mu*-' 

7. Harmony ; proportions calculated by number. * ’ mn ' 

They, as they move 

Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and £ears, tow’rds his all-chearino- U 
Turn fwift. 

8. Verfes; poetry. ltcn ' 

Should the mufes bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms. p 

9. [In grammar.] t** 

In the noun is the variation or change of terminatio 
fignify a number more than one. When men firft ^ 
names, their application was to fingle things; but f 00 n fi ? 
ing it neceffary to fpeak of feveral things"of the fame k" A 
together, they found it likewife necelfary to vary or alter h 
noun. Clark's Lat rv 

How many numbers is in nouns r — 

- Two. Shakefp. Mary W. of Wmifa. 

JNumberer. n.J. [from number.] He who numbers. 
Nu'mberless. adj. [from number.] Innumerable; more than 
can be reckoned. 

I forgive all; 

There cannot be thofe numberlefs offences 

•Gainft me. _ Sbakefpean. 

About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
Cherub and feraph. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Deferts fo great. 

Though numberlefs , I never fhall forgets Denham 

The foul converles with numberlefs beings of her own crea¬ 
tion. Addifon's Spectator, N?. 488, 

He travels then a hundred leagues, 

And fuffers numberlefs fatigues. Swift's Mifcell. 

Nu'mbles. n.f [nombles, Fr.J The entrails of a deer. Bailey 
Nu'mbness. n.f. [from numb.] Torpor; interruption of ac¬ 
tion or fenfation ; deadnefs; ftupefaction. 

Stir, nay, come away; 

Bequeath to death your numbnefs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

’Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnefs craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfeure. Milt. Agon. 

Cold nuinbnefs ftrait bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th^ air her foul receives. Denham. 
Silence is worfe than the fierceft and loudeft accufations; 
fince it may proceed from a kind of numbnefs or ftupidity of 
confcience, and an abfolute dominion obtained by fin over 
the foul, fo that it fhall not fo much as dare to complain, or 
make a ftir. South's Sermons, 

Nu'merable. adj. [numcrabilis , Latin.] Capable to be num¬ 
bered. 

Numeral, adj. [numeral, Fr. from numerus , Latin.] Relating 
to number ; confifting of number. 

Some who cannot retain the feveral combinations of num¬ 
bers in their diftincl orders, and the dependance of fo long 
a train of numeral progreffions, are not able all their life time 
regularly to go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 
Nu'merally. adv. [from numeral.] According to number. 
The blafts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain no cer¬ 
tainty in their courfe; nor are they numerally fear’d by na¬ 
vigators. Brown's Vulgar Errours, l>. vu. 

Nu'merary. adj. [numerus, Lat.] Any thing belonging to a 

certain number. # , , , 

A fupernumerary canon, when he obtains a preben , 
comes a numerary canon. Ay life j Par ergon. 

Numeration, n. f. [numeration, Fr. numeratio, Latin.] 

1. The arf of numbering. , 

Numeration is but ftill the adding of one unite more, 
giving to the whole a new name or fign, whereby 0 ^ 

it from thofe before and after. 

2. Number contained. 0 k. 

In the legs or organs of progreffion in animals, we may 
ferve an equality of length, and parity of numeration- ti 
q The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation 0 
bers, and method of reading numbers regularly noted. 

NUMERATOR, n.f. [Latin.] 

2. [^Wrate^Fr.] That number which ferves as the comffi<>» 

meafure to others. . 

Numerical, adj. [from numerus , Latin.] 

1. Numeral; denoting number; pertaining to numwrr .> 

The numerical characters are helps to 
cord and retain the feveral ideas about which ^ 

2. The fame not only in kind or fpecies, but^Particularly in 

Contemplate upon his aftomftung wor j ;l30 dy, 

the relurreclion and reparation of tne fame * - ^ 

by a re-union of all the fcattered parts. 
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ICA^' 
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Numerically, adv. [from numerical] Refpedling fame- 

nefs in number. , j. t . 

I mull think it improbable, that the fulphur of antimony 
WO uld be but numerically different from the diilillcd butter or 

oil of rofes. T . , „ , , 

Nu'meRIst. n. f. [from numerus, Latin.] One that deals in 

numbers. ii-i- 

We cannot affign a refpedlive fatality unto each which is 

concordant unto the dodtrine of the numerijts. Brown. 

NumeRo'sity. n.f [from numerofus, Latin.] 

1. Number; theftateof being numerous. 

Of affertion if numerofty of afferters were a fufficient de- 
monftration, we might lit 'down herein as an unqueftion- 
able truth. Brown's V. Errours, 

2. Harmony; numerous flow. 

Numerous, adj. [numerofus, Latin.] 

j. Containing many ; conlifting of many; not few ; many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not fo much obferved for having a 
numerous , as a wile council. Bacon. 

We reach our foes. 

Who now appear fo numerous and bold. Waller. 

2. Harmonious ; conlifting of parts rightly numbered; melo¬ 
dious ; mufical. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my numrous moan 
Melt to compaftion. Waller. 

His verfes are fo numerous, fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he profeffedly imitated, has furpalfed 
him. Dryden. 

N u Vi £ R 0 usn ess . n.f [from numerous.] 

1. The quality of being numerous. 

2. Harmony ; mulicalnefs. 

That which will diftinguiffi his ftyle is, the numeroufnefs 
of his verfe. There is nothing fo delicately turned in all the 
Reman language. Dryden. 

Nu'mmary. adj. [from nummus, Latin.] Relating to money. 

The money drachma in procefs of time decrealed ; but all 
the while the ponderal drachma continued the fame, juft as 
our ponderal libra remains as it was, though the nummary 
hath much dccreafed. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Nu mmular, adj. [ nummularius, Latin.] Relating to money. 

Nu'mskull. n.f [Probably from numb, dull, torpid, infen- 
lible, and Jkiill.] 

1. A dullard ; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Or toes and fingers, in this cafe. 

Of Numfkulls felf fhould take the place. Prior 

2 . The head. In burlefque. 

They have talked like numJiulU. Arb. and Pofie 

Numskulled .adj. [from numJkuA} Dull; ft uu id ; doltifh' 
Hoces has faved that clod-pated, numflAUd, ninnyham- 
mcr of yours from rum, and all his family. 4 p„,n 

IS UK. n.J A woman dedicated to the feverer dutie/of re- 
huion, fecludcd in a clo.fter trom the world, and debarred 
by a vow trom the converfe of men. 

My daughters 

Shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens. Shake r t) 
1 he moft blooming toaft in the ifland might have been^a 

Fv’rv fh 1 A ^difon s Freeholder , N°. 4. 
z-p, . , r f bcpherd was undone, ^ 

K«. T :?tsssiar— 

"Ssr**' n ’ r : [r ”” L ““ 1 

NU'NCIO. n.f [Italian, from nuncio, Latin ] 

1. A meilenger ; one that brings tidings. 

She will attend it better in thy youth 
1 nan in a nuncio of more grave albe# c; 1 r 

1 hey honoured the nuncios of the inrincr 1 S ™typcare. 
Rhodians had a folemn fong to welcome inthe"^ find D the 

2. A kind ot fpiritual envoy trom the pope. ,wallow . Bro. 

I his man was honoured with the rlni-o n. 
to the Venetians. aracter of nuncio 

Nu'nckion. n. f. A n-^re n r 1 Attcrburv. 

Laying h tbir Cd^nTtrtS ^ ^ 

WkwnarV. } ''tng“gtfoir!'. r ' fr ° m Kundin ‘ e \ Lat.] Be- 

1 KN£R Y ' n - f- [from nun.} A houfe nf Dicl. 

u ”! ie . r a ™w Of Chaftity, dedicated to t V * 5 ° f Women 
religion. 7> iCated to 'ho feverer duties of 


to 


* f P Ut y° ur lifter into a nunnery, with a fin Q- 
lee y° u J for fear you fhould hair n< ^ cornni and not 

Ve taken ^ in ° UitJ ilave Wrought nor,,, . 


KT h vo e J T aken the habit. “ JUUiU liave wrought upon her'to 
NlEPriAL. adj. [nuptial, French - i ***** Friar. 
a^og tomatriage, conftituting P “- 


manu ge. 


[1 g marriage : u fed nr • 
o i or cone in 

Confirm that amity 


N U R 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchfafe to grant 

Bona to England’s king. Shakefp. 

Becaufe propagation of families proceedeth from the nup¬ 
tial copulation, I defired to know of him what laws and cuf- 
toms they had concerning marriage. Bacon. 

Then all in heat 

They light the nuptial torch. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Whoever will partake of God’s fee rets, muft firft pare ofF 
whatfoever is amifs, and not eat of this facrifice with a de¬ 
filed head, nor come to this feaft without a nuptial garment. 


Taylor. 
Dryden . 


rengz. 


Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 

Let our eternal peace be feal’d by this, 

With the firft ardour of a nuptial kifs. Dryd. Aureygzebe. 
NuTtials. n.f like the Latin without fingular. [ nuptics, Lat.] 
Marriage. 

This is the triumph of the nuptial day. 

My better nuptials, which in fpite of fate. 

For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. Aur 

2 . It is in Shakefpeare fingular, but contrarily to ufe. 

Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have fworn fhall come. Shakef. W. Tale. 

NURSE, n.f [nourrice, French.] 

1. A woman that has the care of another’s child. 

Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the beggar, 
to find out nurfes, which neceffity only ought to commend. 

Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

2 . A woman that has care of a Pick perfon. 

Never mafter had, 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So feat, fo nurfe- like. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or his dry nurfe or his cook. Shakef M. W. of Wind. 

3. One who breeds, educates, or proteas. 

Rome, the nurfe of judgment. 

Invited by your noble fejf, hath fent 
One general tongue unto us. Shakef Henry VIII. 

Wemuftlofe 

The country, our dear nurfe, or elfe thy perfon. 

Our comfort in the country. Shakefp. CorUlanm. 

4* An old woman in contempt. 

Can tales more fenfelefs, ludicrous, and vain, 
jinter-fires old nurfes entertain ? Blackmore. 

5* I he ftate of being nurfed. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe. 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? Cleaveland 

6. In compolition, any thing that l'upplies food. 

But into your breeding pond three melters for one fpawner • 
burn mt° a nurfe pond or feeding pond, then no cafe 7/to 

To Nttrst? „ re v Walton's Angler. 

Fr/} 51 tHe n ° Un ’ ° r by Jem 

1. To bring up a child not one’s own. 

S nUrfe ° f the HebrCW WOmen ’ that ftema ? 


Ex. 


11. 


Wifd. vii. 7. 
Dryden. 
V' lx. 4. 
Addifon. 


nurfe the child ? 

2. Tq bring up any thing young. 

I was nurjed in fwaddling cloaths with cares 
Him tn Fgenan groves Aricia bore. 

And nun d his youth along the marlhy flrore. 

3 . To feed; to keep; to maintain. X 

Thy daughters fnall be nurfed at thy fide. 
at ,, / be ^^ eans in their dark abode, 

4- 7W^^t r fii W ‘ thmilktheth - in SGod. 

5 ’ T !n P dTat ; w-th t0 but nC r e l4 tO f ftei15 t0Cherift - 

time nurfe, how can i? ever ceafe-? ^ ° f y ° Uth ’ 7‘ Ch if 
By what fate has vice fo rbrlu^m* n. Davies. 

u.,«,, i.» 

Th 7 ' r M m0n u rChS were a ^nowIedged ™ Educatl ° n - 

Nu'rshr. Vj mrfmg fatherS Werc - 

1. One that nurfes. 

See where he lies, inherfed in the arms 

Or. her kind"”^.^ th ° Ught t0 61 

2. That which is the obje^ of a nurfe’s Lear . 

3 ' T !antatlon ^ young trees to bTtm S f a i dl ' er J SreW ' M/lm - 

tl,a7r r mrfiry ° f tlocks o a «ht to b e n [n f t °° ther S">'-»d. 

tire ground is whereunt? you remove Tf. 

My 


Denh , 


'am. 


Shakefp, 
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NUT 

My paper is a kind of nurfery for authors, and fome who 
have made a good figure here, will hereafter flourilh under 
their own names. Addifon's Guard . 

4. Place where young children are nurfed and brought up. 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths, the other from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

You fee before you the fpedlacle of a Plantagenet, who 
hath been carried from the nurfery to the fandluary, from the 
fandluary to the direful prifon, from the prifon to the hand 
of the cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wil- 
dernefs ; for fo the world hath been to me. Bacon. 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the fhape in which he plies 
At mifs’s elbow when (he lies ; 

Or (lands before the nurs'ry doors. 

To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior . 

They have public nurferies , where all parents are obliged 
to fend their infants to be educated. Gull . Trav. 

5. The place or (late where any thing is foftered or brought up, 
from 7 l nurfery of children, or whence any thing is to be re¬ 
moved from a nurfery of trees. 

This keeping of cows is of itfelf a very idle life, and a 
fit nurfery for a thief. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To fee fair Padua, "nurfery of arts, 

I afn arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy. Shakefpeare. 

A luxurious court is the nurfery of difeafes ; it breeds them, 
it encourages, noiirifhes, and entertains them. L'Eflrange. 
A nurfery erects its head. 

Where queens are form’d &nd future heroes bred; 

Where unfledg’d adtors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 
Nu'rsling. n.f [from nurfe.] One nurfed up ; a fondling. 
Then was fhe held in fovereign dignity* 

And made the nurfling of nobility. Spenfer. 

I was his nurfling once, and choice delight* 

His deftin’d from the womb. Milt. Agoniflesi 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head. 

Indulge their childhood, and the nurfling fpare. Dry deni 

NURTURE. n. f [contracted from nourriture, French-.] 

1. Food; diet. 

For this did th’ angel twice defcend ? 

Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 

Seledt and facred. MiltorCs Agonifles « 

2 . Education; inftitution. Little ufed. 

She (hould take order for bringing up of wards in good 
nurture, not fufFer them to come into bad hands. Spenfer, 
The thorny point 

Of bare diftrefs, hath ta’en from me the (hew 
Of fmooth civility; yet am I inland bred. 

And know Fome nurture. Sbakef. As you like it. 

To Nu'rtUre. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Td educate; to train; to bring up. 

Thou broughteft it up with thy righteoufnefs, and nur- 
tiiredfl it in thy law, and reforniedft it with thy judgment. 

2 Efdr. viii. 12. 

He was nurtured where he had been born in his firft ru¬ 
diments, till the years of ten. Wotton. 

When an infolent defpifer of difcipline, nurtured into im¬ 
pudence, (hall appear before a church governour, feverity and 
rfefolution are that governour’s virtues. # South. 

2, To nurture up ; to bring by care and food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to be a great animal, and 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a confcious 
(endernefs. „ Bentley’s Serm. 

To Nu'stle. v. a. To fondle; to cheriih. Corrupted from 

nurjle. . ^ , Am f- 

NUT. n.f [hnu-e, Saxon ; noot, Dutch ; noix,Yr.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees ; it confifts of a kernel covered by 
a hard (hell. If the (hell and kernel are in the center of a 
pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a (lone. 

One chanc’d to find a nut 
In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There fcatter’d by a fquirrel; 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad. 

I'll fet you fafe from peril. Drayt. Nymphid. 

Nuts are hard of digeftioil, yet poflefs fome good medici¬ 
nal qualities. * Arbuthnoi ou Aliments. 

2. A fmall body with teeth, which correfpond with the teeth 

of wheels. . 

The force of this faculty may be more conveniently uled 
by the multiplication of feveral wheels, together with nuts 
belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roafling of meat. 

Wilkin's Mathem. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move. Bay on the Creation. 

Nu'tbrown. adj. [nut and brown.'] Brown like a nut kept long. 
~ Young and old come forth to play. 


Milton's Pcms, 
Mudibra 


NUT 

Till the live-long daylight fail. 

Then to the fpicy nutbrown ale. 

When this nutbrown fword was out, 

With (lomach huge he laid about. nuaibras • 

Two milk-white kids run frifking by her fide * 5 ‘‘ 

For which the nutbrown lafs, Erithacis, 

Full often offer’d many a lavoury kifs. jy 

King Hardicnute, midll Danes and Saxons (lout 
Carous’d in nutbrorvn ale, and. din’d on grout * t- 
Nutcrackers, n. f. [nut and crack.] An inftrument 2 \ 
to enclofe nuts and break them by prelfure. 

He cad every human feature out of his countenance a 
became a pair of nutcrackers. Addifon's 

Nu'tgall. n.f [nut and gall.] Excrefcence of an oS: " ’ 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies of cor 
fiant (hapes, as in the nutgalls of the outlandifii oak. Br - • ' 
Nuthatch. 1 ~ mn '' 

Nu'tjobber. C n.f. A bird. . 

NuT PECKER. ') 

NuThook. n. f. [nut and hook.] A (lick with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be fathered 
Nuthook, Nuthook , you lie. Shakfp. HenryPj 

NuTmeg. n.f. [nut and muguet, French.] 

The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the oeach 
and feparated from that and from its inveftient coat, the mace 
before it is fent over to us; except that the whole fruit i s 
fometimes fent over in preferve, by way of fweet-meat or 
as a curiofity. The nutmeg is of a roundi(h or oval figure 
of a compadl or firm texture, and its furface furrowed: it 
is of an extremely agreeable fmell and an aromatick taftei 
There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male which is long and 
cylindrical, but it has lefs of the fine aromatick flavourthan 
the female, which is of the (hape of an olive. The Dutch 
import the nutmegs and mace from the Eaft-Indies, and fup- 
ply all Europe with them. The tree which produces them 
is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner of growth: its leaves- 
whether green or dried, have, when bruifed, a very fragrant 
fmell; and the trunk or branches, cut or broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. This tree is carefully cultivated. 
But that which produces the male nutmeg grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of the Moluccas. Nutmeg is much ufed 
in our foods, and is of excellent virtues as a medicine. Hill. 

The fecond a dry and flofculous coat, commonly called 
mace ; the fourth a kernel included in the (hell, which lieth 
under the mace, is the fame we call nutmeg. Brown's V. Err. 
I to my pleafant gardens went. 

Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant feent. Sandys, 

Nu'tshell. n.f [nut and Jhell.] The herd fubftance that in- 
clofes the kernel of the nut. 

I could be bounded in a nutjhell, and count myfelf a king 
of infinite fpace. Shakcfpearis Hamlet. 

A fox had me by the back, and a thouiand pound to a 
nutjhell, I had never got off again. L’Eflrange. 

It feems as eafy to me, to have the idea of fpace empty of 
body, as to think of the hollow of a nutjhell without a ker¬ 
nel. Locke. 

Nu'ttree. n.f [nut and tree.] A tree that bears nuts; ahazle. 
Of trees you (hall have the nuttree and the oak. Peacham. 
Like beating nuttrees , makes a larger crop. Dryden. 

Nutrica'tionT n.f [nutricatio, Lat.] Manner of feeding or 

being fed. . 

Befides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a fecona 
argument to overthrow this airy nutrication. Brown. 

NU'TRIMENT. n.f. [nutrimentum, Latin.] That which 
feeds or nouri(hes ; food ; aliment. 

This (lave 

Has my lord’s meat in him, 

Why (hould it thrive and turn to nutriment f ohmjp 
The (lomach returns what it has received, in (Irength an 
nutriment, diffufed into all the parts of the body. 

Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue in mankind, . .. 

The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swift s 

NutRIMe'ntal. adj. [from nutriment.] Having the qua i 

of food ; alimental. . , .; 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental , to 
oil is extracted by animal digeflion as .an emulfion. : 

Nutrition, n.f. [from nutritio, nutno, Lat. ’ £ 

The a£t or quality of nourifhing, fupporting (Irength, 

Cre New parts are added to our fubftance to fupply our con 
tinual decayings; nor can we give a 
the aliment is fo prepared for nutrition, or ty Sap r c .ul 
nifm it is fo regularly diftributed. Gla - 

The obftru&ion of the glands of the mefentepr & 
impediment to nutrition ; for the ^ 
neceffary conllituent of the ahment **£*£&,« 

the blood. .. r 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar ipot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Nutri - iIO os. 



r 
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Nutri'tious. adj. [from nutria, tatin.] Havirig the quality 

oi nounftun D . ^ ma y’ft t h' ou often fee 

Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rani p/ 7; 

Nutritious! fecret nitre lurks within. . 

The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious , and 

nutritious juice itfelf refembles the white of an egg in all .as 
nutritious jmc Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

NuTritive. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.] Nouri(hing; nutri¬ 
mental ; alimental. ^ ‘ r 

NuTriture. n.f [from nutrio, Latin.] The power of 

n °Never make a meal of fle(h alone, have fome other meat 
with it of lefs nutriture. Harvey on Confump. 

To Nu ZZLE. V. a. [This word, in its original fignihcation, 
feems corrupted from nurfle ; but when its original meaning 
was forgotten, writers fuppofed it to come from nozzle or noje, 
and in that fenfe ufed it.] 

I. To nurfe; to fofter. , 

Old men long nuzzled in corruption* fcorning them that 
would feek reformation. Sidney. 


N Y S 

o To o-o with the nofe down like a hog.- , 

He° charged through an army of lawyers, folnetmtes wtt.i 

fword in hand, at other times jf Bu!h 

m t Roger fhook his ears, and nuzzled along, well lathed 
that he was doing a charitable work ^,h. j. But. 

The blefted benefit, not there coniin <1, 

Drops to the third, who nuzzles clofe behind. 

Nymph, n.f. [vjfs,(pyi ; nympha , Lat.] 
t A aoddefs of the Woods, meaoows, or waters 
° And as the moifture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 

From out her womb at laft doth taxe a birth, 

And runs a nymph along the grafly plains. 

2 » A lady. In poetry. 

This refolve no mortal dame, 

None but thofe eyes cou’d have o’erthrown ; 

The nymph I dare not, need not name. 

Nys. [A corruption of ne is.] None is ; not is. 

Thou findeft fault, where nys to be found, 

And buildeft ftrong work upon a weak ground. 






































































































B)rayt. Nymphid. 
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^ Has in Englifh a long found ; as, drone, groan, jlone, 
alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll ; or fhort, got, knot, 
Jhot, prong, long. It is ufually denoted long by 
a fervile a fubjoined ; as, moan, or by e at the 
end or the lyllable; as, bone: when thefe vowels 
are not appended, it is generally fhort, except before//; as, 
droll, fcroll, and even then fometimes fhort; as, loll. 

1. O is ufed as an interjedjion of wifhina- or exclamation. 

0 that we, who have refitted all the dcfigns of his love, 
would now try to defeat that of his anger 1 Decay of Piety. 

Of were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryd. 

2. O is ufed with no great elegance by Shakefpeare for a circle 
or oval. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vafty field of France ? or may we cram 

Within this wooden O, the very cafks 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ? Sbakefp. 

OAF. n.f [This word is varioufly written; auff, ofe, and 
oph\ it feems a corruption of ouph, a demon or fairy, in 
German alf, from which elf : and means properly the fame 
with changeling ; a foolifh child left by malevolent ouphs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, which they fteal 
away.] 

1. A changeling; a foolifh child left by the fairies. 

Thefe, when a child haps to be got. 

Which after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceives it thriveth not. 

The fault therein to fmother : 1 

Some filly doating brainlefs calf. 

That underftands things by the half. 

Says that the fairy left this oaf. 

And took away the other. 

2 . A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

Oa'fish. adj. [from oaf ] Stupid; dull ; doltifh. 

OaYishness. n.f. [from oafijh.] Stupidity; dullnefs. 

OAK. n.f. [ac, aec, Saxon ; which, fays Skinner, to fliew 

how ealy it is to play the fool, under a fhew of literature 
and deep refearches, I will, for the diverfion of my. reader, 
derive from or.cos, a houfe; the oak being the beft timber 
for building. Skinner feems to have had Junius in his thoughts, 
who on this very word has fhewn his ufual fondnefs for Greek 
etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous than that by which 
Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or oak, fays the grave critick, 
fignified among the Saxons, like robur among the Latins, not 
only an oak but Jlrength, and may be well enough derived, 
non incommode dcduci potcjl, from aA xvi, ffrength ; by taking 
the three firft letters and then finking the A, as is not un¬ 
common.] 

The oak-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, which confift of 
a great number of fmall {lender threads. The embryos, which 
produced at remote dittances from thefe on the fame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in hard fcaly 
cups : the leaves are finuated. The fpecies are five. Miller . 
He return’d with his brows bound with oak. Sbakefp. 

He lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Sbakefp. 
No tree beareth fo many baftard fruits as the oak: for bd- 
fides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, oak nuts, which 
are inflammable, and oak berries, flicking clofe to the body 
of the tree without ftalk. Bacon's Nat. Iii/lory. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Shoots rifing up and fpreads by flow degrees : 

Three centuries he grows, and three he flays 
Supreme in ftate; and in three more decays. Dry. 

An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is flill the fame oak. Locke. 

A light earthy, ftony, and fparry matter, incrufted and 

1 affixed to oak leaves. Woodward on Foff. 

In the days of Homer every grove, river, fountain, ana 
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oak tree, were thought to have their .'pectiiat deities. OU 
.Let India ooatt her plants, nor envy \ye ^ 1 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn P * 
Oak. [Evergreen.] * v. 

The leaves are, for the mofl part, indented, or fmuaW 
• and in fome the edges ot the leaves arc prickly, and are ever’ 
green: it hath amentaceous flowers, which are produced i 
remote diflances from the fruit on the fame tree: the fruit‘ 
an acorn like the common oak. The wood of this tree is 
accounted very good for many forts of tools andutenfils- 
and affords the mofl durable charcoal in the world. Milkl 
Oaka'pple. n.f. [oak and apple.] A kind of iboney excre- 
fcence on the oak. ° 

Another kind of excrefcence is an exudation of plants 
joined with putrefa&ion, as in cakapplcs, which are found 
chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. Bacon's Nat. HU 

Oa'ken. adj. [from oak.] Made of oak; gathered from* oak. * 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber wherewith 
to build fliips. Bacon's Advice to Vilkrs. 

By lot from Jove I am thepow’r 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow’r. Mhn, 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Drym, 

An oaken garland to be worn on feflivals, was the recom- 
penfe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Adclifon. 

He fnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and be^an to 
brandifh it. Arbutfmot's J. Bull, 

Oa'kenpin. n.f. An apple. 

Gakenpin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a Jailing fruit, 
yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Weft- 
bury apple, though not in form. Mortimer. 

Oa'kum. n. f. [A word probably formed by fome corruption.] 
Cords untwitted and reduced to hemp, with which, mingled 
with pitch, leaks are flopped. 

They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk the Teams 
of the fliips, of old feer and weather beaten ropes, when they 
are over fpent and grown fo rotten as they ferve for no other 
ufe but to make rotten oakum , which moulders and wafhes 
away with every fea as the fliips labour and are totted. Ral. 
Some drive old oakum thro’ each feam and rift; 

Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 

OAR. n.f. [ape, Saxon; perhaps by allufion to the common 
expreflion of plowing the water, from the fame root wither, 
to plow, aro, Lat.] A long pole with a broad end, by which 
veffels are driven in the water, the refiftance made by water 
to the oar pufliing on the vettel. 

Th'oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fafter, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Sbakefp. Jul. Cajar. 

So tow’rds a (hip the oar-finnd gallies ply. 

Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly, 

Stands but to fail reveng’d. Denhams Poems. 

In {hipping fuch as this, the Irifli kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 

E’er fharp-keel’d boats to Hem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

Its progreflive motion may be effected by the help of e 
veral oars, which in the outward ends ot them {hall be> j e 
the fins of a fifh to contract and dilate. l/ilsns. 

To Oar. v. n. [from the noun.] Fo row. 

He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 

To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 

His bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar d 
Himlelf with his good arms in Jufty ftrokes . 

To th’fbore. Shakefpeare sPanptf 

Oa'r.v. 


Pope. 


O B D 

Oa'ry adj. [from oar.] Having the form or ufe of oars. 

° His hair transforms to down, his lingers meet, ^ ^ 
In fkinnv films, and fhape his wry feet. 

The fwan with arched neck:. 


Between her white wings mantling, pioudly rows ^ 
Her ftate with oary feet. 

n „ r „ /• A kiln. Not m ufe. 

0 Emp/y the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them imme- 
JiateT/to the oaji or kiln, to be dried. JZf 

Oatca'ke. »; float and cake.-] Cake made of the meal of 

°*Take-a blue ftone they make haver or oatcakes upon, and 
lay it upon the crofs bars of iron. . Pjacham. 

Oa'ten l adj. [from cat.] Made of oats; bearing oats. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. bbakejp. 

OATH. n.f. [ aitb, Gothick ; a 3 , Saxon. The diftance be¬ 
tween the noun oath, and the verb /wear, is very obfervable 
as it may (hew that our oldeft dialed is formed from different 
languages.] An affirmation, negation, or promife, corrobo¬ 
rated by the atteftation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julia’s heart, thy firft beft love. 

For whofe dear fake thou then did’ft rend thy faith 

Into a thoufand oaths ; and all thofe oaths 

Defcended into perjury to love me. Shakefpeare. 

He that ftrikes the firft ftroke, I’ll run him up to the 
hilts as I am a foldier. 

—An oath of mickle might; and fury fliall abate. Sha. 
We have confultations, which inventions (hall be publiftied, 
which not: and take an oath of fecrecy for the concealing of 
thofe which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon, 

Thofe called to any office of truft, are bound by an oath 
to the faithful difeharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and therefore can have no influence, except upon thofe 
who believe that he is. Swift. 

OaThable. adj. [from oath. A word not ufed.] Capable 
of having an oath adminiftered. 

You’re not oathable, 

Altho’ I know you’ll fwear 

Into ftrong {hudders th’ immortal gods. Shakefpeare. 

Oathbrea'king. n.f. [oath and break.] Perjury; the vio¬ 
lation of an oath. 

His oathbreaking he mended thus. 

By now forfwearing that he is forfworn. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Oa'tmalt. n.f. [ oat and malt.] Malt made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half* oatmalt, and the other 
half barleymalt. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Oa'tmeal. n.f. [oat and meal.] Flower made by grinding 
oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the fcab on the 
head. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk. 

Of alhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay . 

Oa'tmeal. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Oats. n. f. [aten, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 
generally given to horfes,.but in Scotland fupportsthe people. 

It is of the grafs leaved tribe ; the flowers have no petals, 
and are aifpofed in a loofe panicle : the grain is eatable. 
The meal makes tolerable good bread. Miller. 

The oats have eaten the horfes. Shakefpeare. 

It is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced than the' 
turning of a wild oatbeard, by the infinuation of the particles 
of moifture. 

r or your lean cattle, fodder them with barley ftraw firft, 
and the oat ftraw laft. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

His horfe s allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 
the journey required. Sw}ft 

Oa'tthistle. n.f [oat and thifle.] An herb. Atnf. 

Obambula'tion. n.f [obambulaiio, from obambulo, Latin. 1 
1 ne act of walking about. Didt 

To Obdu ce. v. a. [obduco, Latin.] To draw over as a co¬ 
vering. 

l<o animal exhibits its face in the native colour of its {kin 
but man; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a 
cortex that is obduced over the cutis. zj / 

Obduc'tion. n.J. [from obduttio, obduco, Latin.] The aS 
ot covering, or laying a cover. 

Obdu'racy. n.f. [from obdurate. J Inflexible wickednefs • 
impenitence ; hardnefs of heart. “ * 

Thou think’ft me as far in the Devil’s book a* j 

Falftaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. Shakefpeare's Henry IV 

nlerion^r 7, V Tt 17 SKlCC ’ hinder the a bfolute com¬ 
pletion of fin in final obduracy^ <>,», c 

OBDU'RATE. adj. [obduraZ, Latin.] 

Hard °f bean; mflexibly obftinate in ill; hardned; impe- 

Oh ! let me teach thee for thy father’s fake 

Il'nPZ theC life > Whe “ Wdl he mi S ht have flam thee • 

Be nor obdurate open thy deaf ears. fct 

If when you make your pray’rs, 
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God ftiould be fo obdurate as yourfelves, Shakefbi 

How would it fare with your departed iouls ? ^ Noak jp 

Women are foft, mild, pitiiul, and flex ‘ bI ^ sbakefot 
Thou ftefn, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfek . ■'JP° 

To convince the proud what figns avail. 

Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent; • .... 

Th« harden’d more, by what might more reclaim. Milt. 

hear at lean: 

Dryden . 


Thev harden’d more, by ' 

Obdurate as you are, oh ! near at icait 
My dying prayers, and grant my laft requeft. 

i Hardned; firm; ftubborn. , » j. 

Sometimes the very cuftom of evil maxes the heart o d - 
rate againft whatfoever inftruaions to the contrary. Hccker. 

A pleafing forcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguilh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdurate bread 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple fteel. Milton. 

No fuch thouo-ht ever ftrikes his marble, obdurate ne^rt, 
but it prefently flies off and rebounds from it. It is impoffible 
for a man to be thorough-paced in ingratitude, till he has 
{hook off all fetters of pity and compaffion. South, 

3. Harfti; rugged. ' . 

They joined the moft obdurate confonants without one in¬ 
tervening vowel. # Swift. 

Obdu'rately. adv. [from obdurate.] Stubbornly; inflexibly ; 
impenitently. r 

Obdu'rateness. n.f [from obdurate.] Stubbornneis; in¬ 
flexibility ; impenitence. 

Obdura'tion. n.f. [from obdurate.] Hardnefs of heart; 
ftubbornnefs. 

What occafion it had given them to think, to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton defire 
of innovation, we did conftrainedly thofe things, for which 
confcience was pretended ? Hooker, b, iv^ 

Obdu'red. adj. [obduratus,-\u2X\u.] Hardned.; inflexible; 
impenitent. 

This faw his haplefs foes, but flood obdur'd, 

And to rebellious fight rallied their pow’rs 

Infenfate. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Obe'dience. n.f. [obedience, Fr. obedientia, Latin.] Obfe- 
quioufnefs; fubmiflion to authority; compliance with com¬ 
mand or prohibition. 

If you violently proceed againft him, it would {hake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Thy hufband 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience'. Shakcfp , 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of fin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteoufnefs. Ro?n. vi. 16. 

It was both a ftrange commiflion, and a ftrange obedience 
to a commiflion, for men fo furioufly affailed, to hold their 
hands. Bacon s JVar with Spain. 

Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want. 

Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 

On penalty of death. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

OBE'DIENT. adj. [obediens, Latin.] Submiffive to authority ; 
compliant with command or prohibition ; oblequious. 

To this end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 2 Cor. ii. o 

To this her mother’s plot 
She, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 
Madepromire. Sbakefp. M. JV..cf TVind. 

He humbled himfelf, and became obedient unto death. 

Religion hath a good influence upon the people, to make 
them obedient to government, and peaceable one towards 

0t v • r 1 ■ , . Tillotfon, Serm. 3. 

w u * chie L f r hls orders g^ r es ; th’ obedient band, 6 

With cue obfervance, wait the chiefs command. PcPe 

Obe diential. adj. [obedientiel, Fr. from obedient.] Accord¬ 
ing to the rule of obedience. J ^ ccord 

ranh is fuch as God will accept of, when it affords fidu- 

command^ " pr0mifcs > and ^icntial fubmiflion to the 

T’f 1S dlen P erPei ^> "’Bon it produces in us a fiduerrv 
v«^e mould behave ourfelves reverentlv and r r 

s?- i-% saifis 
“ ,a 

„ , „ Bartholomew' my pace. 

See dreft in all fuits like a lady = ; 

18 K 
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The lords and ladies paid l 

Their homage, with a low obeifance made 3 > 

And Teem’d to venerate the facred fhade. Dryden. } 

O'belisk. n. f. [ obelijcus , Latin.] 

1. A magnificent high piece of folid marble, or other fine ftone, 

having uiually four faces, and leffening upwards by degrees, 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid. Harris. 

■Between the ftutues oibclifhs were plac’d. 

And the Iearn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pope. 

2. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a book, in the form of 
a dagger [f ]. 

He publifhed the tranflation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifks what 
was defective, and by obelifks what redundant. Grew . 

Obequita'tion. n. f [from obequito, Latin.] The aCt of 
riding about. 

Oberra'tion. n. f. [from cbcrro, Latin.] The aCt of wan¬ 
dering about. 

OBE SE. adj. [ cbefus, Latin.] Fat; loaden with flefh. 

Obe'senTss. [ n.J'. [from obefe.] Morbid fatnefs 3 ineum- 

Obe'sity. 5 brance of flefh. 

On thefe many difeafes depend 3 as on the ftraitnefs of the 
chef!, a phthifis ; on the largenefs of the veins, an atrophy 3 
on their linallnefs, obejity. Gyew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

To Obe'y. v. a. [ obeir, French 5 obedio, Latin. ] 

1. 7 'o pay fubmiffion to 3 to comply with, from reverence to 
authority. 

The will of heav’n 

Be done in this and all things ! I obey. Shake/. Hen.V III. 

I am afham’d, that women are fo Ample 
To feek for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to l'erve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 
Let net fin reign in your mortal body, that ye fhould obey 
it in the luffs thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 

Was fhe thy God, that her thou didft obey , 

Before his voice ? Milton's Par adi/e Lojl, b. x. 

Africk and India fhall his pow’r obey, 

He fhall extend his propagated fway 
Beyond the folar year, without the ftarry way. Dryden. 

2 . It had formerly fometimes to before the perfon obeyed, which 
Addifon has mentioned as one of Milton's latinifms 3 but it is 
frequent in old writers 5 when we borrowed the French word 
we borrowed the fyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found 5 to which the two 
brave knights obeying , they performed their courfes, breaking 
their flaves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind. 

Forth launched quickly, as fhe did defire. Fairy 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom. vi. 16. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 

Yet to their general’s voice they foon obey'd. Milton. 

OBJECT, n.f. [ objet , Fr. objettum, Latin.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty is employed. 

Pardon 

The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dar’d. 

On this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Shake/peare's Henry V. 

They are her farthefl reaching inflrument. 

Yet they no beams unto their objects fend 3 

But all the rays are from their objects fent, 

And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 

The objedt of true faith is, either God himfelf, or the 
word of God: God who is believed in, and the word of 
God as the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hamm. 

Thole things in ourfelves, are the only proper objects of 
our zeal, which, in others, are the unquefiionable fubjeas 
of our praifes. Sprat s Serm. 

T ru th is the object of our undemanding, as good is of the 
w jjl Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . Something prefented to the fenfes to raife any afFedion or 
emotion in the mind. 

Difhonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other objedi. bbakejp. 

Why elfe this double objedi in our fight. 

Of flight purfu’d in the air, and o’er the ground, Milton. 
This paffenger felt fome degree of concern, at the hgh 
of fo moving an objedi , and therefore withdrew. - iter ary. 

2. Tin grammar.] Any thing influenced by fomewhat elfe. . 
The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fentence in 
room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the object of the 

. yerb# Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

ObJe'ctglass. n.f. Glafs remote!! from the eye. 

" An obiediglafs of a telefcope I once mended,. by grinding 
'it on pitch with putty, and leaning cafily on it in the 
ing, left the putty fhould fcratch it. Newt. Opt. 

To O bject, v. a. [objedier, Fr. objicio, objedium, Latin.] 

t Tooppofei to prefent in oppofition. 

Flowers growing fcattered in divers beds, will (hew more 
fo as that they be obje£! to view at once. Bacon. 



OBL 

Pallas to their eyes 

7 he mill objedled, and condens’d the fkies. 

2. To propofe as a charge criminal 3 or a reafon acW ^ 
to or againjl. r e; with 

Were it not fome kind of blemifh to be like unto T 
and Heathens, it would not fo ufually be objedled- m * nfi(iels 
not think it any advantage in the caufe of religion tn^ 0 ^ 
therewith juftly to charge their adverfaries. ° J. a ^ e 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
to objedi any crime againft any fuch as are to be ordered ^ 

Men in all deliberations find eafe to be of 
tive fide, and aftedt a credit to objedt and foretel diffi 
for when propofitions are denied, there is an end ofTh!^ 
but if they be allowed, it requireth a new work • Tl 
falfe point of wifdom is the bane of bufmefs. 5 p 
This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon 
jedt againjl too many of its profeffors 3 but aminfl thfr'i 
itfelf nothing at all. * Spm's^ 

It was objedled againjl a late painter, that he drew m 
graceful pictures, but few of them were like. jj P 
Others objedi the poverty of the nation, and difficult^' 
furnifhing greater fupplies. Addifon's State of the lj /1 

There was but this Angle fault that Erafmus, though an 
enemy, could objedi to him. 

Objection, n.f. [objedi ion, F r. objediio, Latin.] " ^ 


1. 

2 . 


rhe ad! of prefenting any thing in oppofition. 


Criminal charge. 


Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your worft objedlions. Shakefp. Hmj VIII 

3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I know 
well this fpeech is the objedtion and not the decifion 3 and that 
it is after refuted. Bacon's War with Spain, 

Whofoever makes fuch objedlions againft an hypothecs 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be what 
it will. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

4. Fault found. 

I have fhewn your verfes to fome, who have made that $4- 
jedlion to them. Walfh's Letter, 

OBJECTIVE, adj. [ objedlif,, Fr. objedlus , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to. the objedi; 3 contained in the objedi. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diflinguifhed into 
objedlive and fubjeCtive. Objedlive certainty is when the pro- 
pofition is certainly true in itfelf 3 and fubjedlive, when we 
are certain of the trijth of it. The one is in things, the 
other in our minds. Waiis'sLogicL 

2 . Made an objedt 3 propofed as an objedi. 

If this- one final! piece of nature ftill affords new mat¬ 
ter for our difeovery, when fhould we be able to fearch out 
the vaft treafuries of objedlive knowledge that lies within 
the compafs of the univerfe ? Hale's Origin of Man, 

Objectively, adv. [from objedlive .] 

1. In manner of an ebjeCt. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time objedlively in the mind, it is annexed, and 
without variation determined to an articulate found, which is 
to be fteadily the fign of that very fame object of the mind. 

Locke's Epijlle to the Reader . 

2. In a ftatc of oppofition. 

The bafililk fhould be deftroyed, in regard he firit re- 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous ^million, 
which objedlively move his fenfe. Brown s V. J- 

O'bjectiveness. n.f [from objedlive.] The ftate of being 

an objedi. , .. 

Is there fuch a motion or objedlivenefs of external bodie., 
which produceth light ? The faculty of light is fitted to K 
ceive that impreflion or objedlivenefs, and that 
fitted to that faculty. Hale's Origin of 

Objector, n.f [from objedi.] One who offers objedlions, 
one who raifes difficulties. 

But thefe objedlors muff the caufe upbraid, 

That has not mortal man, immortal made. off' 

Let the objedlors conlider, that thefe irregularities mult 

come from the laws of mechanifm. urll M 

Obit, [a corruption of obiit, or Funeral obequ - ^ 

To OBJU'RGATE. [objurgo, Latin.] To chide, 


Latin.] 


Obju'rgatory- adj 
culpatory 3 chiding. 

Obla'te. adj. [oblatus 

of a fpheroid. ... r 

Bv gravitation bodies on this globe will preis 

center, though not exacT- »» ™’ fon 


Objuroa'tion. n.f. \objurgatio, Lat.] Reproof, repre, 
fi0 If there be no true liberty, but all things' comeg f M 

inevitable neceffity, then what are all interrogation . , 

gallons, and reprehenfions and expoftuktions . 

rtu'rgatory. adj. f obiurgatorius, Latin.] -I 


[objurgatorius. 

Flatted at the poles. Ufe<i 
towards i K 


aiy thither, by reafon of thej* 
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fpheroiuical figure of the earth, arifing 

nrL " 7UON *! jTlcblaUcn, Fr. oblctus, Latin, j An offering; a 
°r Vp -anvfhiU offered as an aeff ofworflnp or reverence. 

“p°" ** p ia r bef °/^ her a rJ 

n - hr Piahed and ftraWht tears follow'ed, as if the idol of 
K 'hfto be honoured with fuch McUicns. Sulney 

Many conceive in this oblation, not a natural but a civil 
kind o/death, and a feparation from the world. Brown. 

The will {fives worth to the oblation , as to God s ac cept- 
ance fcts the pooreft giver upon the fime fevel^th the 

liCh I wifh 

The kind oblation of a falling tear. Dryden. 

Behold the coward, and the brave. 

All make oblations at this fhrine. Swift s Poems. 

n D rFCT\TiON. n. f Ubledlatio, Lat.] Dehght3 pleafure. 

To OBLIGATE, v. a. [obligo, Latin.] To bind by con- 

Obliga'tion. n.f. [obligatio , from obligo , Lat. obligation, Fr.] 

. The binding power of any oath, vow, duty 3 contract. 

Your father loft a father ; 

That father his 5 and the furvivor bound 

In filial obligation , for fome term, , 7 _ , 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakejpeare s Hamlet. 

There was no means for him as a chriftian, to fatisfy all 
obligations both to God and man, but to offer himfelf for a 
’ mediator of an accord and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The better to fatisfy this double obligation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have to arms. ^ Dryden. 

No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife. 

Where cither’s forc’d, all obligation dies. Granvile. 

2. An a£t which binds any man to fome performance. 

The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make re- 
ftitution, if the obligation paffed only by a perfonal ad! 3 but 
if it paffed from his perfon to his eftate, then the eftate paffes 
with all its burthen. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 

Where is the obligation of any man’s making me a prefent 
of what he does not care for himfelf? L'Ejlrange . 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the merits 
of Gideon, and the obligation he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people. South's Sermons. 

Obligatory, adj. [obligation, Fr. from obligate.] Impofing 
an obligation 3 binding 3 coercive 3 with to or on. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permiffively, but 
whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian princes and ftates. Bac. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obedience is 
due. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A people long ufed to hardfhips, look upon themfelves as 
creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions laid on them by 
a flronger hand, are legal and obligatory. Swift. 

If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to acts of 
parliament, and therefore void. Swift. 

To OBLl'GF. v. a. [cbiiger, Fr. obligo, Latin.] 

1. 7 'o bind 3 to import obligation 3 to compel to fomething. 

Religion obliges men to the practice of thofe virtues which 
conduce to the prefervation of our health. Tillotfon. 

The law muft oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it 
oblige in all, all are to be obeyed 3 if it oblige in none, it has 
r.o longer the authority of a law. Rogers , Serm. 15. 

2. 7 "o indebt; to lay obligations of gratitude. 

He that depends upon another, muft 
Oblige his honour with a boundlefs trull. 

Since love obliges not, I from this hour 
Affume the right of man’s defpotic power. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou milled) 

7 o think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

I hefe truths are not the produdf of thy mind. 

But dropt from heav’n, and of a nobler kind : 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight, 

And reafon faw not, till faith fprung the light. 

Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven vvou’d foar 
And wou d not be oblig'd to God for more. Dr-’den 

When int reft calls oft' all her fneakin^ train 
When all th’ oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 5 
She waits or to the fcaffold or the cell. p , 

To thole hills we are obliged for all cur metals, and with 

taem for all the convcmencies and comforts of life. Bentln 

3. To pleafe; to gratify. nenuey 

A great man gets more by obliging his inferiour, than by 
dtfdammg him ; as a man has a greater advantage by fowinc 
and dreffing his ground, than he can have by tramplfog upo ® 

heVerto ftoblfJJ f ° f ° Ur ^ f ° U "S 

Happy the people, who preferve their honour 
tty the lame duties that oblige their prince I d u /■ . 

> Aba bound "by^a fogai 

OBi.ifoE.MF.NT. n.f ytligement, French.] Obligation. 


O B L 


Dryde . 


<n. 


I Will not refill, whatever it is, either 

^Shlsfoi^n^^one minute flay.' 

A look from her will your obligements pay. 
n»TiVFR ?if. He who binds by contract. 

Obliging .fart. adj. [obligcant. Fr. from **%.] C.nl; com- 

Pl Notkh» e co e ifid U be mme Miging and refpec^ful than the 
K°n’s lettS was, in appearance; but 

Strozzi has many curiofities, and is very 


Monfeigiieur 


Addifon . 


Waller. 

Dryden. 


obliging to a ftranger who defires the fight of them. 

Obliging creatures ! make me lee 
All that difgrac’d" my betters, met in me. Pope. 

So obliging’that he ne’er oblig'd. P/P e - 

Obligingly, adv. [from obliging.] Civilly3 complaifantl). 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he never though* 
he fhould have difliked any paffage in my paper. Addijon. 

I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught 3 

I blefs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diftort my face fot fhame. Szvift s Mifeu - 

Obligingness, n. f [from obliging.] 

1. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the olligmgnefs, but to 
quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions r not to diieCt prac¬ 
tice, but excufe prevarications. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Civility; complaifance. 

Obliqua'tion. n.f [ obliquatio, from obliquo, Latin.] Decli¬ 
nation from perpendicularity 3 obliquity. 

The change made by the obligation of the eyes, is leaf! 
in colours of the denfeft than in thin fubftances. Neivt. Opt. 

OBLI'QUE. adj. [oblique, Fr. obliquus, Latin.] 

1. Not dired! ; not perpendicular 3 not parallel. 

One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-difpos’d fkies. 

When oblique Saturn fat in the houfe of th’ agonies. Fairy iff 
If found be flopped and repercuffed, it cometh about oil 
the other fide in an oblique line. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 
The various heav’n of an obliquer fphere 3 
While by fix’d laws, and with a juft return, 

They feel twelve hours that fhade, for twelve that burn. 

Prior . 

Bavaria’s ftars muft be accus’d which fhone ^ 

That fatal day the mighty work was dope, C 

With rays oblique upon the gallic fiin. Prior. ) 

It has a direHion oblique to that of the former motion. 

Gheyv.es Phil. Prin. 
Criticks form a general character from the obfervation of 
particular errors, taken in their own oblique or imperfeCt 
views ; which is as unjuft, as to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body, from the fhade it calls in fuch and 
fuch a pofition. Notes on the Ody/fe y. 

2. Not direCt. Ufed of fenfe. 

Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle. 

Or direCt parallel 3 you muft challenge him. Shakefp. 

3. [In grammar.] Any cafe in nouns except the nominative. 

Obli quely. adv. [from oblique.] 

1. Not directly 3 not perpendicularly. 

Oi meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three degrees, 
fo that it plays but obliquely upon us, and as the fun^doth 
about the twenty-third of January. Brown's Vul ar Err. 

Declining from the noon of day. 

The fun obliquely fhoots his burning ray. P 0 . Ra. Locke 

2. Not in the immediate or direCt meaning 

His difeourfe tends obliquely to the detracting from others 
or the extolling of himfelf. Addifon's Spectator, N°-2«3s ? 
Obli queness. ( 

Obli'quity. 3 n ' J' L olbiquitc- , Fr. from oblique.] 

1. Deviation from phyficial reftitude; deviation from paral- 

Ielifrn or perpendicularity. ^ 

Whicffi elfe to feveral fphercs thou muft aferibe, 
lvlov.d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milt. P T nft 

2 . Deviation from moral reCtitude. 

define in leaitUde ’ beauty; 33 ^rlwife in ability, 
an?°b“hn Rh0d ° P n illCUt ° Utf ° r Z overnmem and high affoirs' 

God'in'folT 31 CleatUret0 C °' rform 

nefs ; ani to dil’ey^Tpofc'his wi'TinVnftfo^ S °° d ' 
a moral obliquity. " * in any thing, imports 

To OBLITERATE v a Ynur* / , South;s Sermons. 

.. To efface any thing writii^’ ^ and ^ ^“0 
10 wear out; to deftroy 3 to efface. 

Vars and defolations obliterate many ancient monuments 

Let men confide, themlHves as 

4 contra#. 


2 . 
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contrad, which has rendered them part of the Devil’s pof- 
feffion, and contrive how they may obliterate that reproach, 
and difentangle their mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 

Thefe limple ideas, the underftanding can no more refufe 
to have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can re¬ 
fufe, alter, or obliterate the images, which the objeds fet 
before it produce. Locke. 

Obliteration, n. f. [obliteration Latin.] EfFacement; ex¬ 
tinction. 

Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranfmigrations, efpe- 
cially that ot the general flood, there might probably be an 
obliteration of all t^ofe monuments of. antiquity that ag;es pre¬ 
cedent at fome time have yielded. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Obli'vion. n.f [ oblivion Latin.] 

1. Forgetfulnefs; ceflation of remembrance. 

Water-drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaderlefs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shake/. Trail, and Crejfida. 

Thou fhouldft have heard many things of worthy memory, 
which now fhall die in oblivion , and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave. _ Shakef Taming of the Shrew. 

Knowledge is made by oblivionn and to purchafe a clear 
and warrantable body of truth, we muft forget and part with 
much we know. Brown's Vulgar Err. Pref. 

Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their 
fins, becaufe they are not willing to remember them ? Or 
will they meafure his pardon by their own oblivion. South. 

Among our crimes oblivion may be fet; 

But ’tis our king’s perfedion to forget. Dryden. 

2. Amnefty; general pardon of crimes in a ftate. 

By the a£t of oblivion, all offences againft the crown, and 
all particular trefpafles between fubjed and fubjed, were par¬ 
doned, remitted, and utterly extinguifhed. Davies. 

Obli'vious. adj. [ obiiviofus , Latin.] Caufing forgetfulnefs. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The Britifh fouls 

Exult to fee the crouding ghofls defeend 

Unnumber’d ; well aveng’d, they quit the cares 

Of mortal life, and drink th’ oblivious lake. Philips. 

Oh born to fee what none can fee awake ! 

Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious lake. Pope's Dune. 

OBLG'NG. adj. [ oblong , Fr. oblongus, Latin.] Longer than 
bread ; the fame with a redangle parallelogram, whole fides 
are unequal. Harr. 

The bell figure of a garden I efleem an oblong upon a de- 
feent. Temple's Mifcell. 

Every particle, fuppoflng them globular or not very oblong , 
would be above nine million times their own length from any 
other particle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Oblo'ngly. adv. [from oblong.'] In an oblong diredion. 

The furface of the temperate climates is larger than it 
would have been, had the globe of our earth or of the pla¬ 
nets, been either fpherical, or oblongly fpheroidical. Cheyne. 

Oblo'ngness. n.f. [from oblong.] The ftate of being oblong. 

O'bloquy. n.f. [ obloquor , Lat.] 

1. Cenforious ipeech ; blame; flander; reproach. 

Reafonable moderation hath freed us from being defervedly 
fubjed unto that bitter kind of obloquy , whereby as the church 
of Rome doth, under the colour of love towards thofe. things 
which be harmlefs, maintain extremely moft hurtful corrup¬ 
tions ; fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofe things that are corrupt, we 
are on the other fide as extreme, even againft moft harm¬ 
lefs ordinances. Hooker , b. iv. j. 14. 

Here new afperfions, with new obloquies , 

Are laid on old deferts. Daniel's Civil War. 

Canft thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The juft decree of God, pronounc’d and fworn ? Milton. 
Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction l Addifon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two true genius, 
if they were not funk under the cenfure and obloquy of plod¬ 
ding, fervile, imitating pedants. ^ Swift. 

2. Caufe of reproach ; difgrace. Not proper. 

My chaftity’s, the jewel of our houfe. 

Bequeathed down from many anceflors ; 

Which were the greateft obloquy i’th’ world 

In me to lofe. Shakejpeare's All's well that ends well. 

ObMUTE'scence. n.f [from obfnutefco, Latin.] Lofs of fpeech. 
A vehement fear often produceth obmutefence* Brown. 

OBNO'XIOUS. n.f. [ obnoxius , Latin.] 

1. Subjed. 

I propound a charader of juftice in a middle form, be¬ 
tween the lpeculative difeourfes of philofophers, and the 
writings of lawyers, which are tied and obnoxious to their 


particular laws. 

, Liable to punifhmcnt. 


Bacon's Ploly War. 


O B S . 

All are obnoxious , and this faulty land, 

Like fainting Hefter; does before you ftand 
Watching your feeptre. * 

We knowourfelves obnoxious to God’s fevere i u ft; rp ffj 
he is a God of mercy and hateth fin • and therefore 
might not have the leaft fufpicion of his unwilliivrrf, 
give he hath fent h.s only begotten fon into the world T 
his dilmal fuftenngs and curled death, to expiate our off.’ 7 

C j >. t r Tence s. 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow’rf^ 
Prefcrve our plains, and fhield the Mantuan tow’rs 
Obnoxious by Cremona’s neighb’ring crime, 

The wings of fwans, and ftronger pinion’d’rhyme 
Shall raife aloft. J ' v 

3* Liable; expofed. 

Long hoftility had made their frlendfhip weak L itfFf 
and more obnoxious to jealoufies and diftrufts. Ham 
But what wiil not ambition and revenge ' u/ “' 

Defeend to ? who alpires, muft down as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious firft or laft, 

To bafeft things. Milton’s Paradif, L,i 

Beafts lie down, 

To dews obnoxious on the grafiy floor. DrL 

Obnoxiousness. n.f. [from obnoxious.] .Subjedion • iiablc- 
nefs to punifhmcnt. 

Obno'xiously. adv. [from obnoxious.] In a Rate of fubiec- 
tion ; in the ftare of one liable^to puniffimeht. 

To 0 'bnubixat.e. v. a. [obnubilo, Latin.] To cloud - to 
obfeure. 

O'bole. n.f [ololus, Lat.] In pharmacy, twelve grains. Aid 
ObreTtion. n.f [obreptio, Latin.] The act of creeping oik 
T o Oero'cate. v. a . [ ebrogo , Lat.] To proclaim a Con¬ 
trary law for the diiTolution of the former. 

OBSCE'NE. adj. [objeene , P'r. obfeaenus , Latin.] 

1. Immodcft; not agreeable to chaftity of mind; caufinplcwd 
ideas. 

Chemos th’ obfeene dread of Moab’s Tons. 

Words that were once chafte, by frequent ufe grow objxr.t 
and uncleanly. Watts's/ofi 

2. Offenlive ; difgufting. 

A girdle foul with greafe binds his obfeene attire. Dijdcn. 

Home as they went, the fad difeourfe renew’d, 

Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu’d. 

And of the fight ob/cene fo lately view’d. Dryden, 

3. Inaufpicious ; ill omined. 

Care fhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
The groaning ghofls, and birds obfeene take flight. Did. 
It is the fun’s fate like your’s, to be difplealing to owls 
and obfeene animals, who cannot bear his luftre. Popes Lett. 
Oesce'nely. adj. [from obfeene.] In an impure and unchalte 
manner. 

OfsceVeness. ) n.f. [olfcenite, Fr. from obfeene.] Impurity or 
Obsce'nity. 3 thought or language ; unchaftity ; lewdnefs. 
Mr. Cowley afferts plainly, that obfeenily has no place in 
wit. Dr fen. 

Thoie fables were tempered with the Italian leverity, and 
free from any note of infamy or obfcencnefs. Drfe. 

Thou art wickedly devout, 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To wafh th’ objeenities of night away. Dryden. 

No pardon vile cbfccnity fhould find, 

Tho’ wit and art confpire to move your mind. PfV 
Obscuration, n.f [obfeuratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of darkening. 

As to the fun and moon, their cbfcuration or change 
colour happens commonly before the eruption ot a Scry moun¬ 
tain. Burnet- 

2. A ftate of being darkened. 

OF SCUTE, adj. [oljeur, Fr. obfeurus, Latin.] 

1. Dark; unenlightened ; gloomy, hindring light. 

Whofo curfeth his father or mother, his lamp ffiafi ^ cnLt 
out in objeure darknefs. 1 rov ‘ XJi ‘ 

Who fhail tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyls. 

And thro’ the palpable obfeure find out 
His uncouth way ? Milton's Par adj 

2. Living in the dark. 

The obfeure bird clamour’d the live-long night. 

3. Not eafily intelligible; abftrule; difficult. , r 

I explain fome of the moft obfeure pafTages, tfl0 . 
which are moft neceffary to be underftood, and this acco^ 
ing to the manner wherein he ufed to exprefs himfelf. r ); 

4. Not noted; not obfervable. . ^ 

He fays, that he is an obfeure perfon ; one, Ifuppo^ 
is in die dark. 

To ObscuRe. v. a. [olfcuro, Latin.] 

1. To darken; to make dark. 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkies. 

And the winds whiftic, and the forges roll ^ ■ 

Mountains on mountains, and obfeure the pole. 

0. To 


of 


20. 


Shdcp- 




Addifon s Cato. 


Irene. 
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2 - Tb^rfalfcouched in a pit hard by Heme’s oak, with 

^S ot d^tVni f , ** 

Wliv ’tis an office ot difeovery, love, r 7/ ■ 

Tn?i (hould be obfcuSd. r Shaief. M. of Verna 

Thinkine by this retirement to obfeure himfelf from G , 

he infrinsed the omnifciency and effent.a ub.au.wot h s 
he inrnngcu Brown s Vulgar Errouis. 

maker. 

3 ' T By m ptte confent S it C hath been ufed in dangerous times 
to olfiure writing, and make it hard to be read by others^not 

'lcauainted with the intrigue. . ,, , 

There is fcarce any duty which has been fo oifeured by the 

writines of learned men, as this " 

j To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or llluftnous. 

Think’ft thou, vain fpirit, thy glories are the lame, 

And feeft not fin obfeures thy godlike frame ? 

I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 

That ftiows me what thy faded looks did hide. Dryden. 
Obscu'RELY. adv. [from obfeure.] 
j Not brightly; not luminoufly. _ 

2 Out of fight; privately; without notice ; not confpicuoufly. 
Such°was the rife of this prodigious fire, 

Which in mean buildings firft objeurely bred, 

From thence did foon to open ftreets afpire. Dryden. 

There live retir’d, 

Content thyfelf to be obfeurely good. 

Let him go, purfued by lilent wrath 
Meet unexpected daggers in his way, 

And in fome diftant land obfeurely die. 

3, Not clearly ; not plainly. 

Obscu'reness. 7 r [ obfeuritas, Lat. obfeurite, Fr.] 
Obscurity. S j 

1. Darknefs; want of light. 

Lo ! a day of darknefs and obfeurity , tribulation and an- 
guifh, upon the earth, EJlher xi. 8 . 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ftar, 

It would not form one thought dark as mine are : 

I could lend them obfeurenefs now, and fay. 

Out of myfelf there fhould be no more day. 

2 . Unnoticed ftate; privacy. 

You are not for obfeurity defign’d. 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

3. Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that obfcurene/s that attends prophetic rap¬ 
tures, there are divers things knowable by the bare light of 
nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfa&orily underftood 
by our imperfect intelleCls, that let them be delivered in the 
cleared expreffions, the notions themfelves will yet appear 
obfeure. Boyle on Colours . 

That this part of facred feripture had difficulties in it: 
many caufes of obfeurity did readily occur to me. Locke. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies 
in obfeurity , and has the undeterminate confufion of a nega¬ 
tive idea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite capacity. Locke. 

Obsecra'tion. n.f. [obfecratio, from obfecro, Lat.] Intreaty; 
^application. 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, is mani- 
feft from the old form of obfecration. Stilling fleet. 

Obse'quies. n.f. [ obfeques , French. I know not whether 
this word be not anciently miftaken for exequies , exequies , 
Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived from ob~ 
fequium.] 

1. Funeral rites ; funeral folemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, in 
a great battle deprived of life, his obfequies being not more 
folemnized by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of 
his enemies. Sidney > b. ii. 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain, 

Accept this lateft favour at my hand ; 

That living honour’d thee, and being dead, 

With fun’ral obfequies adorn thy tomb. 

Thefe tears are my fweet Rutland’s obfequies. 

I fpare the widows tears, their woful cries. 

And howling at their hufbands obfequies ; 

How Thefeus at thefe fun’rals did affift, > 

And with what gifts the mourning dames difmift. Drydt 
His body fhall be royally interr’d, J 

I will, myfelf. 

Be the chief mourner at his obfequies. 

Alas ! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies. 

Go birds and celebrate his obfequies. 

2. It is found in the Angular, perhaps more properly. 

Or tune a fong of vi&ory to me. 

Or to thyfelf, fing thine own obfequy. 

Him I’ll folemnlv attend. 

With filent obfequy and funeral train. 

Home to his father’s houfe. 


Donne. 


Dryd. 


Shakefp. 
ShakeJ'p. 


ten. 


Dryden . 
Creech % 


Crajhaw . 


Miltor's Agonijles. 


OBSE'QUIOUS. adj. [from obfequium, Latm.] 

neglefl hm th > up . r00t eci hills retir d 

E ch m his place 5 they heard his ^ 

1 follow’d her; flie what was honour knew. 

My pTeaded^eafom ’ MUton’s Paradift Loft, i.viii. 

»—“f S %£?£& 


Shakefp . Hamlet* 


e> 

ous matter, as 

exigencies of its own nature. 

0 His fervants weeping, 

Obfeouious to his orders, bear him hither. Add, Cato. 

Tlwvote of an alTembly, which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards 
fupported by an obfequious party. , , J 

2. In Shahfpeare it feems to ligmfy, funereal; fuch as the rites 

of funerals require. 

Your father loft a father; 

That father his ; and the furviver bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term* 

To do obfequious lorrow. 

Obsequiously, adv. [from obfequious.] 

Obediently ; with compliance. 

They rife, and with refpeClful awe. 

At the word giv’n, obfequioufly withdraw. Dryden. 

We cannot reafonably expeft, that any one fhould readily 
and obfequioufly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 
a blind refignation. Locke. 

In Shakefpeare it fignifies, with funeral rites ; with reverence 
for the dead. 

I a while obfequioufly lament 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancafter. Shakefp. R. III. 

Obse'quiousness. n.f. [horn obfequious.] Obedience; com*- 
pliance. 

They apply themfelves both to his intereft and humour, 
with all the arts of flattery and obfequioufnefs, the fureft and 
the readied ways to advance a man. South's Sermons. 

Obse'rvable. adj. [from obferve , Lat.] Remarkable ; emi¬ 
nent ; fuch as may deferve notice. 

They do bury their dead with obfervable ceremonies. Abbot. 
Thefe proprieties affixed unto bodies from confiderations 
deduced from eaft, weft, or thofe obfervable points of the 
fphere, will not be juftified from fuch foundations. Brown - 

I took a juft account of every obfervable circumftance of 
the earth, ftone, metal, or other matter, from the furface 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it Carefully 
into a journal. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

The great and more obfervable occafions of exercifing our 
courage, occur but feldom. 

Obse/rvably. adv, [from obfervable.] 
of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear Iky, as is ob~ 
fervably recorded in fome hiftories. Brown's Vulgar Err . 

Observance, n.f. [ obfervance , Fr. obfervo , Latin.] 

1. RefpeCt; ceremonial reverence. 

In the wood, a league without the town. 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do obfervance on the morn of May. 

Arcite left his bed, refolv’d to pay 
Obfervance to the month of merry May. 

2. Religious rite. 

Some reprefent to themfelves the whole of religion as con¬ 
fining in a few eafy obfervances , and never lay the leaft re- 
ftraint on the bufinefs or diverfions of this life. Rogers. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility, 

Like one well lludied in a fad oftent 
To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. M. of Venice . 

If the divine laws were propofed to our obfervance , with 
no other motive than the advantages attending it, they would 
be little more than an advice. Rogers , Sermon 1. 

• Rule of pradice. 

There are other ftriCl obfervances ; 

. cte5S&. woman - Shahff - L -w- 

w e muft attend our creator in all thofe ordinances which 
he has piefcnbed to the cbfervanct of his church. Rows 

6. Obfervation; attention. * 

:&:td si the calculat,o s 

Obedient regard ™ 0n S ,n °f Mankln i- 
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Love rigid honeFy 

And Fri& obfervance of impartial laws. Rofcommon. 

Obse'rvant. adj. [obfervans , Latin.] 

1. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 

Thefe writers, which gave themfelves to follow and imi¬ 
tate others, were obfervant fedators of thofe maftcrs they ad¬ 
mired. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Wandring from clime to clime obfervant Fray’d, 

Their manners noted, and their Fates furvey’d. Pot>e. 

2 . Obedient; refpe&ful. 

We are told how obfervant Alexander was of his mafter 
AriFotle. Digby on the Soul , Dedicat. 

3. Refpectfully attentive. 

She now obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm fun-fet of thy various day. Pope. 

4. Meanly dutiful ; fubmiffivc. 

How could the moF bafe men attain to honour but by 
fuch an obfervant flavifh courfe. Raleigh. 

Obse'rvant. n.f [This word has the accent on the firft 
fyllable in Shakefpeare.] A flavifh attendant. Not in ufe. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs. 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 

That Fretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Observation, n. f [obfervatio , from obfei'vo, Lat, obferva¬ 
tion, Fr.] 

1. The ad of obferving, noting, or remarking. 

Thefe cannot be infufed by obfervation , bccaufe they are 
the rules by which men take their firF apprehenfions and 
obfervations of things; as the being of the rule muF be be¬ 
fore its application to the thing direded by it. South's Serm. 

The rules of our pradice are taken from the condud of 
fuch perfons as fall within our obfervation. Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obferving; note ; remark ; animadverfion. 

In matters of human prudence, we fhall find the greateF 
advantage by making wife obfervations on our condud, and 
of the events attending it. Watts's Logick . 

Observa'tor. n.f [obfervateur, Fr. from obfervo, Lat.] One 
that obferves ; a remarker. 

The obfervator of the bills of mortality, hath given us 
the beft account of the number that late plagues have fwept 
away. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

She may be handfome, yet be chafte, you fay,— 

Good obfervator, not fo fall away. Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory. n.f [< obfervatoire, French.] A place built 
for aflronomical obfervations. 

Another was found near the obfervatory in Greenwich Park. 

Woodward on FoJJils. 

To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [ obferver, Fr. obfervo , Latin.] 

1. To watch ; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye obferves others, fo art thou 
0bferved by angels and by men. Taylor . 

2. To find by attention ; to note. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve 
in ourfelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
he demanded why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 
as well as thefe of fpace and duration. Locke. 

One may obferve them difeourfe and reafon pretty well, 
of feveral other things, before they can tell twenty. Locke. 

3. To regard or keep religioufly. 

A night to be much obferved unto the Lord, for bringing 
them out of Egypt. Ex. xii. 42. 

4. To obey ; to follow. 

To Obse'rve. v. n. 

1. To be attentive. 

Obferving men may form many judgments by the rules of 
fimilitude and proportion, where caufes and effeds are not 
entirely the fame. Watts's Logick. 

2. To make a remark. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly another’s, 
which is the cafe in fome hundreds, I have barely quoted the 
true proprietor, without obferving upon it. Pope's Lett. 

Observer, n. f. [from obferve.] 

1. One who looks vigilantly on perfons and things; clofe remaker. 

He reads much ; 

He is a great obferver ; and he looks 

Quite thro’ the deeds of men. Shakefp. Jul. Ceefar. 

Angelo, 

There is a kind of charader in thy life, 

That to th’ obferver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

Careful obfervers may foretel the hour. 

By fure prognoftics when to dread a Fiow’r. Swift. 

2. One who looks on ; the beholder. 

If a flow pac’d Far had Fol’n away. 

From the obferver 's marking, he might Fay 
Three hundred years to fee’t again. Donne. 

Company, he thinks, leffens the Fiame of vice, by Flaring 
it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obferver , he hopes to diFrad it at leaF by a multiplicity of 
cbjeds. South's Sermons, 
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3. One who keeps any law or cuftom Or prac&e 

Many nations are fuperftitious, and diligent M*. 
old cuftoms, which they receive by continual tradit "7 ° f 
then- parents, by recording of their bards and chronics 0 ® 

The king after the viftory, as one that 
der a devout mother, and was in his nature a great 5“"' 
of religious forms, caufed Te Dcum to be folemnlv it 
the prefence of the whole army upon the place 1 
He was fo ftria an obferver of his word, that no n 
ration whatever could make him break it. !,'• 

' Himfelf oft™ read ufeful difeourfes to’ his ferv™ , 
Lord’s day, of which he was always a very ftria and f°? 
objerver. Att / Y° ieniil 

Obse'rvincly. adv. [from obferving .] Attentively Tj?’ 
There is fome loul of goodnels in things evd ’ ■ “ 
Would men tobfervingly diftil it out. Ihakefp. H mn V 
Obsession, n.f. [ objejfto , Latin.] Jr *wnry\[, 

1. The ad of befiging. 

2. The firft attack of Satan, antecedent to poffeffion 

o Rsn r ftp ai f°ff 0, ' a A 7 at ' ] t Be ‘”"s in g to a %. DU 
OBSOLETE, adj. [, objoletus , Lat.] Worn out of Jf e . A \r 

ufed ; unfafhionable. * tU1 ' 

Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when either th 

are more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in pradice 

. Wha t if there be an old dormant Fatute of twol^l 
him, are they not now obfolete? $ y. 

Obsoleteness, n.f. [from obfolete. ] State of being Z,' 
out of ufe ; unfaihionablenefs. ° 

Obstacle, n. f. [obfeade, Fr. cbjiaculnm, Lat.] Somethin, 
oppofed; hindrance; obFrudion. * 

Confcience is a bluFiing Fiame-fac’d fpirit. 

That mutinies in a man’s bofom; it fills 
One full of obflacles. Shakefpeare's Rich. Ill, 

If all obflacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown. 

As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shakef. R. HI 
Difparity in age feems a greater objlacle to an intimats 
friendFiip than inequality of fortune; For the humours, bu- 
finefs, and diverfions, of young and old, are generally very 
different. Collier on Friendjhl 

Some conjedures about the formation of fand-ftone, the 
origin of mountains and iflands, I am obliged to look into 
that they may not remain as obflacles to the Ids fkilful. 

Woodw. Nat. Hiji. 

What more natural and ufual obfacle to thofe who take 
voyages, than winds and Forms. P 0 p tt 

Obstetric a'tion. n.f. [from obfetricor, Lat.] The office 
of a midwife. 

Obste'trick. adj. [from obfetrix, Lat.] Midwififh; befit¬ 
ting a midwife ; doing the midwife’s oFice. 

There all the learn’d fhall at the labour Fand, 

And Douglas lend his foft obfletrick hand. Dunciad , b.iv. 
O^bstinac Y.w. f [objlination , Fr. objlinatio , Lat. from obfinate .] 
Stubbornnefs ; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perfiFency. 

Chufing rather to ufe all extremities, which might drive 
men to defperate objlinacy , than to apply moderate remedies. 

King Charles. 

MoF writers ufe their words loofely and uncertainly, and 
do not make plain and clear dedudions of words one from 
another, which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to Fielter their’ignorance, or objlinacy , under the 
obfeurity of their terms. Locke. 

What crops of wit and honeFy appear, 

From fpleen, from objlinacy , hate or fear. Pope's EJf. 
O'BSTINATE. adj. [ objlinatus , Lat.] Stubborn ; contuma¬ 
cious; fixed in refolution. Abfolutely ufed, it has an ill fenfe; 
but relatively, it is neutral. 

The queen is obfinate. 

Stubborn to juFice, apt t’ accufe it, and 

Difdainful to be try’d by’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Yield, 

Except you mean with obfinate repulfe. 

To flay your fov’reign. Shakefp . 

I have known great cures done by obfinate refolutions oi 
drinking no wine. Temple. 

Her father did not fail to find 
In all Fie fpoke, the greatnefs of her mind; 

Yet thought Fie was not obf inate to die. 

Nor deem’d the death Fie promis’d was fo nigh. Dryden. 

Look, on Simo’s mate; .. 

No afs fo meek, no afs fo obflinate. P°P e j f ’ Jl * 

O'bstinately. adv. [from obfinate.] Stubbornly; inflexiby, 
with unFiaken determination. . t 

Pembroke abhorred the war as obfinately , as he o ] 
hunting and hawking. Clarendon , . 1 • 

A Greek made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and obfinately bent _ , f; 

To die undaunted, or to circumvents foible 
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Inflexible to ill, and obfinately juF. Addijon. 

Mv fpoufe maintains her royal truF, 

Tho’* tempted chaFe, and objlinately juft- Hope. 

G'bstinateness. n.f [from obfinate.] Stubbornnefs.^ 

Obstipation, n. f. [from olfipo, Lat.] The a& or Fop- 
nine: up any palfage. 

Obstreperous, adj. [objlreperus, Lat.] Loud ; clamorous; 
noify; turbulent;, vociferous. ...... , 

Thefe obfreperous fcepticks are the bane of divinity, who 
fo full of the fpirit of contradiction, that they raife daily 
new disputes. LWr Vocal Forefl. 

Thefe obfreperous villains Flout, and know not for what they 
makeanoife. . Dryden. 

The players do not only connive at his objireperous appro¬ 
bation, but repair at their own coF whatever damages he 
ma ] ces . Addifon's Spectator , N^. 235. 

Obstreperously, adv . [from obfreperous.] Loudly ; cia- 
moroufly; noifily. 

Obstre'perousness. n. f. [ from obfreperous. ] Loudnefs ; 
clamour; noife; turbulence. 

Obstruction, n.f [ from clfriflus, Latin. ] Obligation ; 
bond. 

He hath full right t’ exempt 
Whom fo it pleafes him by choice, 

From national obfriciion. Milton's Agonifes. 

To OBSTRUCT. *>. <7. [obfruo, Lat.] 

1. To hinder; to be in the Way of; to block up; to bar. 

He them beholding, foon 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the tow’r 
Obfruft Heav’n-tow’rs. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Fat people are moF fubject to weaknefs in fevers, becaufe 
the fat, melted by the feveriFi heat, obfrufts the fmall canals. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To oppofe ; to retard. 

Obstru'cter. n. f. [ from obfruft. ] One that hinders or 
oppofes. 

Obstruction, n.f. [obfrufiio, Lat. obfruttion, Fr. from ob- 
fruft.] 

1. Hindrance; difficulty. 

Sure God by thefe difeoveries did defign. 

That his clear light thro’ all the world fhould Fiine ; 

But the.obfrufticn from that difeord fprings. 

The prince of darknefs makes ’twixt ChriFian kings. Denh. 

2. ObFacle; impediment; that which hinders. 

All obfiruttions in parliament, that is, all freedom in differ¬ 
ing in votes, and debating matters with reafon and candour, 
muft be taken away. King Charles. 

In his winter quarters the king expeaed to meet with all 
the obftrufiions and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay 
in his way. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Whenever a popular affembly free from obfruRions , and 
already poffeffed of more power than an equal balance will 
allow, Fiall continue to think that they have not enough, I 
cannot fee how the fame caufes can produce difterent effeds 
among us, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift 

3. [In phyfick.] J 

The blocking up of any canal in the human body, fo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, on account of the 
increafed bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of 
the veffel. & : 

4. In Shakefpeare it once fignifies fomething heaped together^ ’ 

Aye but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obfruRion , and to rot; 

This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

Fr ’ from obJiru ^ “■*4 * 

Having thus feparated this doarine of God’s predetermin- 
mg all events from three other things confounded with it, it 
will now be difcemible how noxious and objlruaive this doc 

1. tl. only inltnonciuof hi. “ 

works from contributing any thing toward it j 

Hindering; b , 0 ^’ 

inducing ftupidity, or intermp^mfof’ the Cental Tow ^ ° f 

0 h S ^heZeS V p Zet feynf^ ^ 

To gam ; to acquire; to procure. ^ 

May be that I may obtain children by her r 

We have obtained an inheritance. X G *"’ XV1 ‘ 2 - 
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2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceflion of excited kindnefe 

of another. . 

In fuch our prayers cannot ferve us as means to obtain tne 
thino- we defire. Hooker , b. v. f 40; 

By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place; 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. Heb. ix. 12. 

If they could not be obtained of the proud and crafty ty¬ 
rant then to conclude peace with him upon any conditions. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d by robbers for their wealth are Fain. Dryden. 

The conclufion of the Fory I forbore, becaufe I could not 
obtain from myfelf to Fiew Abfalom unfortunate* Dryden■. 
To Obtai'n. v. n. 
j. To continue in ufe. 

The Theodolian Code, feveral hundred years after Juf- 
tinian’s time, did obtain in the weFern parts of Europe. Bak* 
2. To be eFablilhed. 

Our impious ufe no longer fhall obtain , 

Brothers no more, by brothers, Fiall be flain. Dryden. 

The fituation of the fun and earth, which the theoriF fup- 
pofes, is fo far from being preferable to this which at prefent 
obtains , that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. Woodw. 


. j j 

The general laws of fluidity, elaFicity, 


and gravity, 


obtain 


Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


Whatever once is denied them, they arc ccrtJdf'''' * 1 ’ 
obtain by crying. ^ dre certainly not to 

. The juices of the leaves are obtain'd bv eZfur Edu<:at }° n ' 

’ S the j»fce rendered fomewhat mor e P oWg^us.' 011 


•Arbuthnot on Aliments , 


in animal and inanimate tubes. 

3. To prevail; to fucceed. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate, fome com¬ 
mendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; efpecially towards 
the fide which obtaineth not. Bacon • 

Obtainable, adj. [from obtain.] To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diFillations, mifcible with wa¬ 
ter, and wholly combuFible, are obtainable from plants by 
previous fermentation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Obta'iner. n.f. [from obtain.] He who obtains. 

*1 o Obte'mperate. v. a. [ obtemperer , Fr. obtempero , Lat.] To 
obey. , Difi. 

To Obte'nd. v. a. [obtendo, Lat.] 

1. To oppofe ; to hold out in opposition. 

2. To pretend ; to offer as the reafon of any thing. 

Thou doF with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending Heav’n for whate’er ills befal. Dryden * 

Obtenebra'tion. n.f. [ob and tenebra, Latin.] Darknefs; 
the Fate of being darkened ; the a&of darkening ; cloudinefs. 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebration joined 
with a femblance of turning round. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Obte nsion. n.f. [from obtend.] The a£t of obtending. 

To Obte'st. v. a. [obtefor, Latin.] To befeech; to fup- 
plicate. r 

Suppliants demand 

A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 

Obtef his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their flain. Dryden 

Obtestation, n.f [obtefatio, Lat. from obtef.] Supplica¬ 
tion ; entreaty. 1 r 

0 cIlum C n T y A TION ' f ’ ^ btrea °' Lat '] Slander; detraaion ; 

To OBTRU DE, v. a. [ obtrudo , Latin.] To thruft into any 
place or ftate by force or impofture ; to offer with unreafon- 
able importunity. 1 

t , I Z S / h 7 ir t0rment ’ tl,atthe thin s the y ftun doth follow 
them, truth, as it were, even obtruding \t( e \{ into their know- 

would be n<>t Permittme * hem t0 be afth^y 

_ There may be as great a vanity in retiringly withdrawl 

mg So m m 7i C ° nCe ? fr T, th£ WOrld ’ as in Ending thinC bZ 

obtna/cel uponme'wfrh‘thefofnt'of the" faL^KingCbart 

o a ciirfe, impenoufly obtruded upon God and his church ? 
In vli 7 thou then ob trude this diligence 

Whatever was'not ? ft’ U!tm ' 

hy A S c b a^° n ’ ° forced^into^hat Sfe 

i-S an eafy affentToTvhatT^farW^ orb'f ^ ‘ hat 

what is delivered by others ’ bclle D vln g at firft ear 

The objeas of ourfenfes obtrude their partifuLT l ^ En '' 
our minds, whether we will or no Tnd Z, ,de ? su Pon 
our minds will not let us be with™ 0 l ,era tions of 
them. be Wlth0ut lo “ obicure notions of 

Whether thy great forefathers came - LuU ' 

From realms that bear Vefputio’s name ■ 

An/f COn Jf aures wou W obtrude, 

OetrXeT thy r P rr lnted fliin cond ade. ? 

» Th?, wm’dfjSr^ obtrudes. 

true experiments, as well as 

Boyle, 


Ostru'sion, 
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IDbtru'siok. n.f [from obtrufus, Latin.] The aft of ob¬ 
truding. 

No man can think it other than the badge and method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate obtrufions of vio¬ 
lence, to have tne mift of his errour and pafiion difpelled. 

King Charles. 

Obtrusive, ad}, [from obtrude."] Inclined to force one’s felf 
or any thing elfe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not objlrufive , but retir’d 
The more defirable. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

To Obtu nd. a. [obiundo , Latin.] To blunt; to dull; to 
quell; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in chc'lcrick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fiercenefs. Harvey on Con t ump. 

Obtura'tion. n. f [from obturatus , Lat.] The aft of flop¬ 
ping up any thing with fomething fmeared over it. 

Qetu'sangular. adj. [from obtufe and angle.] Having angles 
larger than right angles. 

OBTU'SE. adj. [, obtufus , Latin.] 

1. Not pointed ; not acute. 

2. Not quick; dull; flupid. 

Thy fenfes then 

Obtufe , all tafte of pleafures muft forego. Milt. P. Lojl . 

3. Not flirill; obfeure : as, an obtufe found. 

Obtu'sely. adv. [from obtufe.] 

1 . Without a point. 

2. Dully; ftupidly. 

Obti/seness. H.f. [from obtufe.'] Bluntncfs; dulnefs. 

Obtu'sion. n. f. [from obtuj.] 

1. The aft of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

Obtufion of the fenfes, internal and external. Harvey. 

Obve'ntion. n. /. [ obvenio, Latin.] Something happening 
not conftantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad¬ 
vantage. ’ 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other cLventions , will alfo be more augmented 
and better valued. Spender on Ireland. 

To Oeve'rt. v. a. [obverto , Lat.] To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod flirred the kindled part of 
the nitre, that the fire might be more diffufed, and more 
parts might be obverted to the air. Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will be amongft 
innumerable fuperficieculse, that look fome one way, and fome 
another, enough of them obverted to his eye to afford a con- 
fufed idea of light. Boyle on Colours. 

An ereft cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great 
diftance from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, 
if its bafe be obverted towards us. JVatts’s Logick. 

To O'bviate. v. a. [from obvius, Lat. obvier, Fr.] To meet 
in the way ; to prevent. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, would carry me 
out too far. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

O'BVIOUS. adj. [obvius , Latin.] 

1. Meeting any thing ; oppofed in front to any thing. 

To the evil turn 

My obvious breaft ; arming to overcome 

By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. Milton. 

2 . Open ; expofed. 

Whether fuch room in nature unpoffeft 
Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difpute. Milton. 

3. Eafily-difeovered ; plain; evident; eafily found. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d ? Milton. 

Entertain’d with folitude. 

Where obvious duty ere while appear’d unfought. Milt. 
They are fuch lights as are only obvious to every man of 
•fenfe, vvho loves poetry and underftands it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or obfeure, which 
are obvious to fcholars. _ Szuift. 

Thefe fentiments, whether they be jmpreffed on the louJ, 
or arife as obvious reflections of our reafon, I call natural, be- 
caufe they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious ; the 
extent of it underflood, the obligation acknowledged, an 
the wifdom of complying with it freely confefled. Rogeis. 

O'bviously. adv. [from obvious.'] Evidently ; apparently. 
All purely identical propofitions obvioufly and at firlr blulh, 
contain no inftruftion. . .f e * 

O'bviousness. 71. f. [from obvious.] State of being evident 

or apparent. . , T 

Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply tried ; 1 
thou edit their eafinds or obvioufnefs fitter to recommend than 

depreciate them. . oy f* 

To Obu'mbrate. v, a. [ obumbro , Lat.] To fhadei to cloud. 


mikr, 


Waller, 


Tr-J 16 ra ^ S r0 ^- ma J e % reverberated f 0 
Vrhfcrio, difpelled all thole clouds which did hana ? ^ 
dumb rate him. HoweP - V ^ 

Obumbration. ». f. [from obumbro , Latin.] ' The 
darkening or clouding. 4Cl tf 

OCCASION, n. f. [ occafion , Fr. occafio, Lat .1 

1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. J 

The laws of Chrift wC find rather mentioned U 
in the writings of the Apoftles, than any f 0 l emn l° ccapin 
reftly written to comprehend them in legal fort. 7? di ’ 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. * **toktr, 

Unweeting, and unware of fuch miffiap, 

She brought to mifehief through occafion , * 

Where this fame wicked villain did me fight upon p 
That woman that cannot make her fault her hufb J*' 
cafm , let her never nurfe her child herfelf, f or ffin 

Becaufe of the money returned in our facks are we br t 
in, that he may feek occafion , fall upon us, and take f 
bondmen. q ..5 for 

Ufe not liberty for an occafion. q^' ^ 

Let me not let pafs * v ’ 

Occafion which now fmiles. Milt, Par. Loll h ' 

I’ll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring * ‘ ** 
Him to his death. 

With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occajion for his fame, 

Where dark confulions did the nations hide. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again. 

This one has occafion of obferving more than once in f e ! 
veral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill to be feen in Rome* 

Addlfon on Itak 

3. Accidental caufe. 

Have you ever heard what was the occafion and firft be* 
ginning of this cuftom ? Spenfer on Inland, 

The fair for whom they ftrove, 

Nor thought, when Ihe beheld the fight from far, 

Her beauty was th’ occafion of the war. Drjdau 

4. Reafon not cogent, but opportune. 

Your own bulinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shahfpm.' 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occafm 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a former 
impreffion. Lodi, 

5. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 

Never mafter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafions. Shakefpeare s Cymbtht, 

Antony will ufe his affeftion where it is: 

He married but his occafion here. Shakef Ant. and Clap. 
My occafions have found time to ufe them toward a fupply 
of money. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

They who are defirous of a name in painting, fliould read 
with diligence, and make their obfervations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofe, and of which they may have 
occafion. Dryden’s Dufrefntj, 

Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafm to difeover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourifh. hock, 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occafm 
cf the church in its purer ages. Baker on Learning. 

God hath put us into an imperfeft ftate, where we have 
perpetual occafion of each other’s afliftance. Swfi 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, feem fometimes to fly. 

To Occa'sion. v. a. [occafionner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To caufe cafually. 

Who can find it reafonable that the foul fhould, m its re¬ 
tirement, during fleep, never light on any of thofe ideas it 
borrowed not from fenfation, preferve the memory of no 
ideas but fuch, which being occafioned from the body, mult 
needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? f. f 

The good Pfaimift condemns thefooliffi thoughts, wnica 
a reflection on the profperous ftate of his affairs had iome- 
times occafioned in him. 11 

2. To caufe ; to produce. , 

I doubt not, whether the great encreafe of that diieaieu 7 
not have been occafioned by the cuftom of much wine 
troduced into our common tables. f 

By its ftyptic quality it affect the nerm,*£* 
foiling tremors. jirouimm 

3. To influence. , /• , rer3 l 

If we enquire what it is that occafions men tom 
combinations of Ample ideas into diftintt mo r J, 
left others which have as much an aptnefs to e ^ 
we {hall find the reafon to be the end of language. 

Occasional, adj. [occafonel, Fr. from occafion.] 

Incidental ; cafual. . our 

Thus much is fufficient out of fcripture, to veruy ^ 


1. 


occ 

in other places of fcripture concerning 1 . 

2, Pl ^ c “’ r = ui ' d or occa ji ona l original hereof, was the amaze- 
men t and fudden filence the unexpefted appearance of wolves 
Tes often put upon travellers. Brown s Vulgar Errors. 

Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 

^ Thofe letters were not writ to all; 

Nor firft intended but occaftonal , » 

Their abfent fermons. Dryd. Hmd. andPanth. 

Occasionally, adv. [from oaafionaL\ According to inci- 
dental exigence; incidentally. 

Authority and reafon on her wait. 

As one intended firft, not after made 

Occafionally. Milton’s Paradife loft, b. vm. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the aflertions fome 
of the proofs whereon they depend, and occafionally flatter 
feveral of the more important obfervations throughout the 
worlc> Woodw. Nat. Hijl. 

Occa'sioner. n.f [from occafion.] One that caufes, or pro¬ 
motes by defign or accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the world, 
that her new greatnefs did no way comfort her in refpect of 
her brother’s lofs, whom {he ftudied all means poffible to 
revenge upon every one of the occafioners. Sidney , b. ii. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and refolvcd 
occafioner of my own and my fubjefts miferies. A. Charles. 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it 
happeneth his neighbour’s beaft to fall thereinto and perifti, 
the owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he 
was the occafioner of that lofs to his neighbour. Sancleifon. 

Occeca'tion. n.f. [occacatio^ from occesco, Latin.] The aft 
of blinding or making blind. 

Thofe places fpeak of obduration and occecation , fb as 
if the blindnefs that is in the minds, and hardnefs that is 
in the hearts of wicked men, were from God. Sanderfon. 

Occident, n.f. [from occidens^ Latin.] The weft. 

The envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to ftain the traft 
Of his bright paflage to the accident. Shakef. R. II. 

Occidental, adj. [ occidentalism Latin.] Weftern. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Shakefp. 
If fhe had not been drained, {he might have tiled her pa¬ 
laces with occidental gold and filver. How el. 

Eaft and weft have been the obvious conceptions of phi- 
lofophers, magnifying the condition of India above the fet- 
ting and occidental climates. Broiun’s Vulgar Err . 

Occi'duous. adj. [ occidens , Latin.J Weftern. 

Occipital, adj. [ occipitalis , Latin. ] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 

O’CCIPUT. n.f. [Latin.] The hinder part of the head. 

His broad-brim’d hat 
Hangs o’er his occiput moft quaintly. 

To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler. 

Occasion, n.f. [from occijio^ Latin.] The act of killing. 

To Occlu / de. v. a. [occludoy Latin.] To {hut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby 
occluding the pores they conferve the natural humidity, and 
fo prevent corruption. Brown. 

Occlu'se. adj. [ occlufus , Latin.] Shut up; elofed. 

The appulfe is either plenary and occlufe> fo as to preclude 
all paffages of breath or voice through the mouth; or elfe 
partial and pervious, fo as to give them fome paffages out 
of the mouth. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Occlusion, n.f. [from occlufio, Latin.] The aft of {hutting 

up * , . b 

OCCULT, adj. [occulte, Fr. occultus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
unknown; undiftoverable. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. Ham . 
. An artift will play a leffon on an inftrument without mind¬ 
ing a ftroke; and our tongues will run diviiions in a tune 
not miffing a note, even when our thoughts are totally en- 
gaged elfewhere : which effects are to be attributed to feme 
lecret aft of the foul, which to us is utterly occult, and with- 
out the ken of our intelle^. Glanv. Sceff. c. iv. 

fhefe inftincts we call occult qualities ; which is all one 
with faying that we do not underftand how they work L'E/l 
rhefe are manifeft qualities, and their caufes only' are oc’- 
C f‘\ And .J h * Ar ‘ft°Kliansgave the name of w/qualities 
fun fT nif r ft i?T‘ t, ? , J bUt t0 fuch < * ualities -ly as they 
of^tnanffefl effects! ^ “ be the “known caufe^ 

Occulta'tion. n. f. [ occuitatio , Latin.] ^ 

our 
moon 

Occu 
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O'CCUPANCY. n.f. [from coupons, Latin.] The act of tak- 

ing O P “ailes, feme are things natural; others things ar- 
tifida! Property in the firft is gained by occupancy, m the 
latter by improvement. WarburW on Literary P^ferty. 

O'CCUPANT. n. f. [occupant, Latin.] He that takes poffefiion 

° f OfVeafc and birds the property paffeth with the F°®®on> 
and eoeth to the occupant ; but of civil people not fo. Eacot. 
To O'ccupate. v.a. [occupo, Latin.] Topoffeis; to hold, 

t0 Drunken men are taken with a plain deftitution in volun¬ 
tary motion ; for that the fpirits of the wme opprefs the fpi- 
rits animal, and occupate part of the place where they are, 

and fo make them weak to move. Bacon s Nat Hijoty. 

Occupation .n.f [from occupation. Ft, occupatio , Lat.J 

1 The aft of taking poffefiion. . . a 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laft 
fixflore years, much more than the Ottomans : I fpeak not of 
matches or unions, but of arms, occupations , invafions. bacon . 

2 . Employment; bulinefs. , r . 

Such were the diftreffes of the then infant world ; fo in- 
ceffant their occupations about provilion for food, that there 
was little leifure to commit any thing to writing. vVoodw. 

In your moft bufy occupations> when you are never fo much 
taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an 
ejaculation to the God of your falvation. Wait* 

3. Trade ; calling; vocation. 

The red peftilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifh. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers. Adis xviii. 3. 

O'ccupier. n.f. [from occupy.] 

1. A poffeffor ; one who takes into his poffefiion. 

If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why 
fhould it be bad accounted in a country peopled over thinly ? 

Raleigh’s EJJays . 

2. One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy merchandifl, 
{hall fall into the midft of the feas. E-zek. xxvii. 27. 

To O'CCUPY. v.a. \_occuper, Fr. occupo, Latin.J 

1. To poffefs ; to keep ; to take up. 

How fhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 
amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underftandeth not 
what thou fayeft? 1 Cor. xiv* 16. 

Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, upon this high ra- 
refaftion, requireth a greater fpace than before its body oc¬ 
cupied. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

He muft affert, that there were infinite generations before 
that firft deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men muft occupy an infinite fpace. 

Bentley’s Sermons . 

2. To bufy; to employ. 

They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, yielding ex¬ 
ceeding praife to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 27. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 25. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft high, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will feek out the wif¬ 
dom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophefies. 

3. To follow as bufmefs. ^ ^ r * 

They occupy their bufmefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer . 
Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandife. Ez.xxv ii. q. 

4. To ufe; to expend. ' 

.AH th e gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 

* a ^ nts ', ^ Exodus xxxviii. 24. 

To Occu'py. v. n. To follow bufmefs. + 

He called his ten fervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 

'T a nmiT them V occupy t[] l 1 come * xix. 13. 

.i o ULCU R. v. n. [ occurro, Latin.] ^ 

1. To be prefented to the memory or attention. 

There doth not occur to me any ufe of this experiment for 

pr ° T .‘ • , n ,, , , Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

. 1 mind mould be always ready to turn itfelf to the va¬ 
riety of Qhjetts that occur, and allow them as much confede¬ 
ration as {hall be thought fit. t ? 

The far greater part of the examples that occur to us Ye 
fo many encouragements to vice and difobedience. J}L rs 

2. To appear here and there. . sogers. 

In fcripture, though the word heir occur, y et there is no 
fuch thing as heir in our author’s fenfe. ' r i° 

3. To clafh ; to ftrike againft ; to meet. Udf - 

grees f de¬ 

viation, and the refiftance of the bodies they JvrwitT’ 

4. To Obviate, to make oppof.tion to. A Jtohf' S'™ 0 ™- 

againft this pro^ofuion! m “ ft ^ *° 006 objeffion 

Bentley s Seim. 

18 M n , 

Uccu'rrence. 
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Occurrence, n.f. [ occurrence , Fr. from occur: this was perhaps 
originally occurrentus .] 

1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education molt time is to be bellowed on that' which is 
of the greateft confequence ih the ordinary courfe and occur¬ 
rences of that life the young man is defigned for. Locke. 

2. Occafional prefentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of fomething new. Watts. 

Occu'RRENTi, n.f. [occurrent, Fr. occurrens , Lat.J Incident; 
any thing that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and unjuft difgraces, 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by 
fuch as ftudy how to work upon all occurrents , with moft ad¬ 
vantage in private. Hooker's Dedicat. 

He did himfelf certify all the news and occurrents in 
every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of 
London. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Occu'rsion. n.f. \occurfum, Latin.] Clafh; mutual blow. 
In the refolution of bodies by fire, fome of the diflipated 
parts may, by their various occurfion occafioned by the heat, 
ftick clofely. Boyle. 

Now fhould thofe adlive particles, ever and anon juftled 
by the occurfion of other bodies, fo orderly keep their cells 
without alteration of fite. Glanv. Scepf. 

O'CEAN. n.f. [ ocean,Yr. oceanus, Latin.] 

1. The main ; the great fea. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack. Shakefp. Tit. and Andronicus. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Any immenfe expanfe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanfion. 
They are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and 
immenfity, as is fet out and diftinguifhed from the reft, to 
denote the pofition of finite real beings, in thofe uniform, 
infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Locke. 

O'cean. adj. [This is not ufual, though conformable to the 
original import of the word.] Pertaining to the main or great 
fea. 

In bulk as huge as that fea-beaft 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft that fwim th’ ocean ftream. Milt. P. Lojl. 

Bounds were fet 

To darknefs, fuch as bound the ocean wave. Milton. 

Ocea'nick. n.f. [from ocean.] Pertaining to the ocean. Did. 
Oce'llated. adj. [ ocellatus , Latin.] Refembling the eye. 
The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage leaves ; a 
very beautiful reddifli ocellated one. Dcrham's Phyfico -Theol. 

O'chre. n. f. [ ochre, ocre , Fr. 

The earths diftinguifhed by the name of ochres are thofe 
which have rough or naturally dufty furfaces, are but flightly 
coherent in their texture, and are compofed erf fine and foft 
argillaceous particles, and are readily diffufible in water. 
They are of various colours ; fuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 
black. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the 
blue ochres of copper. Hill's Mat. Med. 

O'chreous. adj. [from ochre.~\ Confifting of ochre. 

In the interftices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochre- 
ous matter. Woodward on Foffils. 

O'chrey. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 

This is conveyed about by the water ; as we find in earthy, 
ochrey , and other loofe matter. Woodw. on FoJJ. 

O'chimy. n.f. [formed by corruption from alchimy.] A mixed 
bafe metal. 

O'CTAGON. n.f. [oYL'and ywloc.] In geometry, a figure 
conlifting of eight lides and angles ; and this, when all the 
fides and angles are equal, is called a regular oCtagon, which 
may be inferibed in a circle. Harris. 

Octagonal, adj. [from oCtagon.] Having eight angles and 

fides. 

Octangular, adj. [odo and angulus , Lat.] Having eight 

angles. _ .. L 

Octa'ngularness. n.f. [from octangular .] The quality ot 

having eight angles. . . 

Octant. > adj. In aftrology, is, when a planet is in fuch 
Octi'le. 3 an afpedt or pofition with refpecl to another, that 
thejr places are only diftant -an eighth part of a circle or 
forty-five degrees. Diet. 

Octa've. n.j. Fr. oCtavus, Lat.] 

1. The eighth day after fome peculiar feftival. 

2. [In mufick.] An eighth or an interval of eight founds. 

q. Eight days together after a feftival. A in J • 

OCT A'VO. [Lat.] A book is faid to be in oCiavo when a 

fneet is folded into eight leaves. P!^\ 

They now accompany the fecond edition of the original 

experiments, which were printed firft in Englifh in 9£t ™’ ; 


Bid.. 

Depending- 
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Octf/nnial. adj. [from odennium , Lat.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lading eight years. 

OCTOBER, n. f. [ October , Lat. odobre, Fr.] The tenth 
Of the year, or the eighth numbered from March 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and cam • 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right h j 5 
fign fcorpio, in his left a bafket of fervifes. & z> A 
Octoe'drical. adj. Having eight fides. eac ‘fni. 

Octogenary. adj. [oClogeni> Lat.] Of eightyy ears 

O'ctonary. adj. [oCtonarius, Lat.] Belonging to A- ^ 
ber eight. ° e 

Octono'cular. adj. [oCto and occulus.] Having eight ° 
Moft animals are binocular ; fpiders for the mofl: pa^n* 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derham's PbyL 97 , 

Octopetalous. adj. pxl w andrir&aoa, Gr.] Having P f 
flower leaves. ° Sp 1 

O'ctostyle. n.f. [Met and ruA©., Gr.] In the ancient '5 
chitecture, is the face of a building or ordonnance contain' 
eight columns. r, .5 

Octuple, adj. [ oduplus , Lat.] Eightfold. 

O'CULAR. adj. \oculairc, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] 
on the eye; known by the eye. 

Prove my love a whore. 

Be fure of it: give me the ocular proof, 

Or thou hadft better have been bom a dog. Shtiefycarr 
He that would not believe the menace of God at tirii it 
may be doubted whether before an ocular example ‘ he- 
lieved the curfe at firft. Brown's V Err 

O'cul a rl y. adv. [from ocular .] To the obfervation of the eye* 
The fame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon Auflin. Bri 
O'culate. adj. [oculatus, Latin.] Having eyes; knowing by 
the eye. 0 ' 

O'culist. n. f. [from oculus, Latin.] One who profeffes to 
cure diftempers of the eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take them off; but he 
were a ftrange oculijl who would pull out the eye. Bam, 
I am no oculijl, and if I fhould go to help one eye and put 
out the other, we fhould have but an untoward bufinefs of it. 

L’E/lramc, 

O CULUS beli. [Latin.] 4 

The oculus beli of the modern jewellers, and probably of 
Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a fpot 
in the middle of them fomething refembling the fight of the 
eye ; whence the ftone had its name. Woodw, 

ODD. adj. \udda, Swedifh.] 

1. Not even ; not divifible into equal numbers. 

This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in ^numbers. Shakefpeart. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
' divifion of man by even and odd ; aferibing the odd unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and fo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

2. More than a round number ; indefinitely exceeding any 
number fpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulfter, from the fifth year 
of Edward Hid. until the eighth, do amount but to nine 
hundred and odd pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was deftroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet's Tbeorj. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an odd day 
and odd hours, odd minutes and odd feconds of minutes; fo 
that it cannot be meafured by any even number of days, 
hours, or minutes. Holder on Time. 

3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not like others; not 
to be numbered among any clafs. In a fenfe of contempt or 
diflike. 

Her madnefs hath the oddejl frame of fenfe, 

Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakef. Meafurefor Meaj. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white, 

To make up my delight. 

No odd becoming graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not what’s in faces. Suckling. 
This blue colour being made by npthing elfe than by re¬ 
flexion of a fpecular fuperficies, feems fo odd a phenomenon 
and fo difficult to be explained by the vulgar hypotheiis or 
philofophers, that I could not but think it deferved to b 

♦"ken notice of. cW \ /■ 

When I broke loofe from writers who have employed tn 
it and parts in propagating of vice, I did not q ue } on 


wit and parts in propagating 
I fhould be treated as an odd kind of a fellow. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 

He made his lift’ning fcholars ftand, 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 
Elfe, may be, fome odd thinking youth. 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 
Attend the mufic of the fpheres. 


Spedaief. 


Pritr* 

Si 


} ope. ^ 


Shakefp. Othello . 
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So proud I am no flave. 

So impudent I own myfelf no knave, 

So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. 

4 Not noted ; not taken into the common account, unheedc . 
I left him cooling of the air with fighs. 

In an odd angle of the ifle. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

There are vet miffing fome few odd lads that you remem¬ 
ber not . ' Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

5. Strange ; unaccountable ; fantaftical. 

How ftrange or odd foe’er I bear myfelf. 

As I, perchance, hereafter fhn.ll think meet. 

To put an antick difpofition on. Shakef. Hamlet. 

It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
part of their ancient right, by conferring it on a fadhon, who 
had never any right at all. Swift. 

Patients have fometimes coveted odd things which have re¬ 
lieved them ; as fait and vinegar. Arbuthn. on Aliments . 

6. Uncommon ; particular. 

The odd man to perform all three perfe&ly is, Joannes 
Sturmius. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

7. Unlucky. 

The truft Othello puts him in. 

On fome odd time of his infirmity, 

Will fhake this ifland. 

8. Unlikely; in appearance improper. 

Mr. Locke’s Effay would be a very odd book for a man to 
make himfelf mafter of, who would get a reputation by cri¬ 
tical writings. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 291. 

O ddly, adv. [from odd. This word and oddnefs , fhould, I 
think, be written with one d ; but the writers almoft all com¬ 
bine again ft it.] 

1. Not evenly. 

2- Strangely; particularly; unaccountably ; uncouthly. 

How oddly will it found, that I, 

Muft afk my child forgivenefs. Shakef. Tempejl. 

One man is preffed with poverty, and looks fomewhat 
oddly upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 

The dreams of fleeping men are made up of the waking 
man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly put together. Locke. 

This child was near being excluded out of the fpecies of 
man barely by his fhape. It is certain a figure a little* more 
oddly turned had call him, and he had been executed. Locke. 

The real effence of fubftances we know not; and there¬ 
fore are fo undetermined in our nominal effences, which we 
make ourfelves, that if feveral men were to be afked con¬ 
cerning fome ^/y-fhaped fetus, whether it were a man or 
no ? it is paft doubt, one fhould meet with different anfwers. 

Locke. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

As mafters in the clare obfeure. 

With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they fpread ; 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours oddly mix’d. 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior 

They had feen a great black fubftance lying on the ground 
very ^/y-fhaped. Gulliv Trav. 

rofiils are very oddly and elegantly fhaped, according; to 
the modification of their conftituent falts, or the cavities they 
are formed in. Bmt , ,, & > 

O ddness. n.f. [from odd.] 

1. The ftate of being not even. 

2. Strangenefs; particularity; uncouthnefs. 

Coveting to recommend himfelf to pofterity, Cicero be™ e d 
it as an alms of the hiftorians, to remember his confulfhip - and 
0 bj er ye the oddnefs of the event; all their hiftories arc loft 
and the vanity ot his requeft ftands recorded in his own writ- 

1 J1 S a*t • , „ Dry den's Aurengzebe, Pref 

A knave is apprehenfive of being difeovered; and this ha¬ 
bitual concern puts an oddnefs into bis looks. r //' 

My wife fell into a violent diforder, and I was a little dff- 
compofed at the oddnefs of the accident. o r 

Odds, n.f [from odd.] hivift. 

1. Inequality ; excefs of either compared with the other 

Between thcle two cafes there are great odds ff nn i 

I will lav the odds that ere this year exptf"" *** 
We bear our civil fwords and native fire 
As far as France. Shakefpeare’s Henrr IV . •• 

Cr.omwei, with odds of numbcrand of fete > IV ' P ' 
Remov’d this bulwark of the church and ftate.’ Waller 
I chiefly who enjoy auer ' 

00 far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

I re-eminent by fo much odds. Miltons Paradife Lo/1 
bhall I give him to partake J 

^ull happuiefs with me ? or rather not • 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r 


O D t 

vanced in knowledge, 1 luppofe of equal natural parts ; 
odds between them has been the different icope t 


Pope. 3 been given to their underftandings to range 

•/ t 1 • • 1 _1 _!_onrl 


Hudibrds-. 


} all the 
that has 
L ocke. 

LailUlligO J *■** 

Tudo-imr is balancing an account, and determining bn which 
fide the odds lie. Lock *' 

2. More than an even wager. _ 

Since every man by nature is very prone to think the belt 
of himfelf, and of his own condition; it is odds but he will 
find a fhrewd temptation. South s Serm. 

The preibyterian party endeavoured one day to introduce 
a debate about repealing the tell claufe, when there appeared 
at leaft four to one odds againft them. Swift. 

Some bifliop beftovvs upon them fome inconfiderabfo be¬ 
nefice, when 'tis odds they are already encumbered with a 
numerous family. Swift s Mi fell. 

3. Advantage $ fuperiority; 

And tho’ the fword, fome underftood, 

In force had much the odds of wood, 

’Twas nothing fo ; both fides v/ere balanc d 
So equal, none knew which was valiant’ft. 

4. Quarrel; debate ; difpute. 

I can’t fpeak 

Any beginning to this peevifh odds. Shakef Othello. 

What is the night ? 

Almoft at odds with the morning, which is which. Shak. 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other, 

That fets us all at odds. Shakefp. King Lear* 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee. 

Were ftill at odds, being but three; 

Until the goofe came out of door, 

And ftaid the odds by adding four. Sha. L. Labs, Lojh, 
Gods of 'whatfoe’er degree. 

Refume not what themfelves have given. 

Or any brother God in heav’11; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 

Or they muft always be at odds. Swift's Mifcell. 

Ode. n.f [cJCv.] A poem written to be fung to mufick; a 
lyrick poem ; the ode is either of the greater or Iefs kind. 
The lefs is charadlerifed by lweetnefs and eafe; the greater 
by fublimity, rapture, and quicknefs of tranfition. 

A man haunts the foreft that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and elegies on brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of 
Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it, 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his bleffed feet. Milt. Poems, 

What work among you fcholar Gods ! 

Phcebus muft write him am’rous odes ; 

And tho.u, poor coufin, muft compofe 
His letters in fubmiflive profe. Prior 

O'dible. adj. [from odi.] HatefuL Diet. 

O'DIOUS. adj. \_odieux, Fr. odiojus, Latin.] 

1. Hateful; deteftable; abomiilable. 

I 1 or ever all goodnefs will be moft charming 5 for ever all 
wickednefs will be moft odious, Sprat’s Serm 

Hatred is the pafiion of defence, and there is a kind of 
hoftility included in its very effence. But then, if there 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was fcarce 
any thing odious, it would have adted within the compafs of 
it s proper objeft. South’s sitnon,. 

Det not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Ur proffer d peace, delude the Latian prince ; 

Expel from Italy that odious name. 

She breathes the odious fume 
Of naufeous fleams, and poifons all the room. 

2.Expofed to hate* 


Dryden. 

Granv. 


■UZS& '■as? 
3. iSiffisisf'te 

rj., . T he feventh from thee, 

ie on y righteous in a world perverfe. 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring {ingle to be juft. 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 

° judge them with his faints. Milton' P r 

o diously. adv. [from odious i Mllton s P «>'> Lojl ,. 

1. Hatefully; abominably. 

Had thy love, ftill odioufly pretended, 

J: ‘ n ~ Milton's Agonijies . 


2. Invidiouflyj fo as to caufe hate. 

Arbitrary power no fober man 
king s aifpofition or his praflice • 
odioufy lay it, from his minifters 

danger 6 * *"* fenfe ° f his of its odicufneft, and of it, 

IPake’s Prep, for Death. 

The 


can fear, either from the 
or even where you would 
Dryden . 
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2. The ftate of being hated. 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman of 
approved goodnefs, who had gotten nothing by his coufin’s 
power but danger from him, and odioufnefs for him. Sidney. 
ODIUM, n. f. [Latin.] Invidioufnefs ; quality of provoking hate. 
The odium and offences which fome men’s rigour or re- 
mifnefs had contracted upon my government, I was refolved 
to have expiated. King Charles. 

She threw the odium of the fact on me, 

And publickly avowed her love to you. Dryden. 

Odonta'lgick. adj. [o’Jwv and olxyog.] Pertaining to the 
tooth-ach. 

O'dorate. adj. \odoratus , Latin.] Scented ; having a ftrong 
feent, whether foetid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or va¬ 
pour of the object odor ate. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

ODORI'FEROUS. adj. [ odorifer , Lat.] Giving feent; ufually, 
fweet of feent; fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more lively and 
odoriferous , fmelling almoft like a violet. Bacon. 

Gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thcfe balmy fpoils. Milton’s Bar. Loft , h. iv. 

Smelling bodies fend forth effluvias of fleams, without fen- 
fibly wafting. Thus a grain of mufk will fend forth odori¬ 
ferous particles for fcores of years, without its being fpent. 

Locke. 

Odori'ferousness. n. f. [ from odoriferous. ] Sweetnefs of 
feent; fragrance. 

O'dorous. adj. [ odorus , Lat.] Fragrant; perfumed; fweet 
of feent. 

Such fragrant flowers do give moft odorous fmell. 

But her fweet odour did them all excel. Spenfer. 

Their private roofs on oddrous timber borne. 

Such as might palaces for kings adorn. TValler. 

We fmell, becaufe parts of the odorous body touch the 
nerves of our noftrils. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

O'dour. n.f [odor, Lat. odeur , Fr.] 

1. Scent, whether good or bad. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for loaves of new 
bread, which having opened and poured a little wine into 
them, he kept himfelf alive with the odour till a certain feaft 
was paft. Bacon. 

Infufions in air, for fo we may call odours , have the fame 
diverlities with infufions in water; in that the feveral odours 
which are in one flower or other body, iffue at feveral times, 
fome earlier, fome later. Bacon. 

They refer fapor unto fait, and odour unto fulphur; they 
vary much concerning colour. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Fragrance ; perfume ; fweet feent. 

Me feem’d I fmelt a garden of fweet flow’rs, 

That dainty odours from them threw around, 

For damfels fit to deck their lover’s bow’rs. Spenfer. 

By her interceftion with the king {he would lay a moft fea- 
fonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, and 
leave a pleafant odour of her grace and favour to the people 
behind her. Clarcnd. 

The Levites burned the holy incenfe in fuch quantities 
as refrefhed the whole multitude with its odours , and filled 
all the region about them with perfume. Addifon’s Freehold. 

Oe. This°combination of vowels does not properly belong to 
our language, nor is ever found but in words derived from 
the Greek, & and not yet wholly conformed to our manner of 
writing : oe has in fuch words the found of E. 
OeconcFmicks. n.f. [ohovoy.iy.di; , aeconomique^Yr. from oeco- 
nomy. Both it and its derivatives are under economy.] Manage¬ 
ment of houfehold affairs. 

A prince’s leaving his bufinefs wholly to his minifters, is 
as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a mafter’s committing 
all to his fervant, is in oeconomicks. , L’EJlrange. 

Oecu'menical. adj. [omnysviyidg, from omxym-] General; 
refpedling the whole habitable world. _ . 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical 
council in any of the eaftern patriarchates, excepting only 
that of Ccnftantinople. Stilling fleet. 

Oede'ma. n.f. [’dihycoffromo^tofwdl] A } umo f: lt 
is now and commonly by furgeons confined to a white, foft, m- 
fcnfible tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, 
fuch as happen to hydropick conftitutions. dfuincy. 

Oedema'tick. ) •• rf rom oedema.] Pertaining to an oedema. 

Oede'matous. s j l , 

It is primarily generated out of the effufion of mclancno- 
lick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and remainder o 
a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour. Llarvey on Confump. 

The great difeharge of matter, and the extremity of pain 
wafted her, oedematous fwellings arofe in her legs, and lhe 
languifhed and died. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Oe'iliad. n.f [from oeil , French.] Glance; wink; token 
v of the eye. 
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She gave ociliads and moft fpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shakefp. Kind £, 

See Over. * 


ear. 


O’er, contra&ed from over. 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

^ O’er run with wrinkles and defac’d with tears. Add'd 
Oe'sophagus. n.f [from ouroy, wicker, from fome 
litude in the ftru&ure of this part to the contexture of 
that ; and (pdyu to eat.] The gullet; a long, large, and 


round canal, that defeends from the mouth, lying all alon^ 
between the windpipe and the joints of the neck and baclf 
to the fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
right, and gives way to the defending artery; and both run 
by one another, till at the ninth the oefophagus turns a^ain to 
the left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to the left orifice 
of the ftomach. 

Wounds penetrating the oefophagus and afpera arteria re¬ 
quire to be ftitched clofe, efpecially thofe of the oefophagus , 
where the fuftenance and faliva fo continually preffeth into it! 

JVifeman’s Surgen. 

Of. prep, [op, Saxon.] 

1. It is put before the fubftantive that follows another in con- 
ftrudion ; as, of thefe part were fain ; that is,' part of thefe. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 

He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the knowledge 
of the liberal arts. Dryden. 

. All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moft 
atheiftical perfon in the world, when forfaken of all hopes 
of any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillstfon. 

They will receive it at laft with an ample accumulation of 
intereft. Smallridge’s Serin. 

Since the roufing of the mind with fome degrees of vigour, 
does let it free from thofe idle companions. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed only by a greater plenty of 
money. Locke , 

2. It is put after comparative and fuperlative adje&ives. 

The moft renowned of all are thofe to whom the name is 
given Philippinse. Abbot’s Defcript. of the World. 

We profels to be animated with the beft hopes of any men 
in the world. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

At midnight, the moft difmal and unfeafonable time of all 
other, then all thofe virgins arofe and trimmed their lamps. 

Tillotfon, Serm. 31. 

We are net to deferibe our fhepherds as fhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
been, when the beft of men followed the empleyment. Pope. 
Peace, of all worldly bleftings, is the moft valuable. Small. 

3. From. 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whofe violence 
grew of fury, not of ftrength, or of ftrength proceeding of 
fury, ftruck Palladius upon the fide of the head. Sidney. 
One that I brought up of a. puppey, one that 
I fav’d from drowning. Shak. Two Gent, of Verona. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englilhman, and 
fwore he would pay him again when he was able. Shakef 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of ^Ffopus. 

Sandy’s Travels . 

4. Concerning ; relating to. 

The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 

Or of wrongs done unto confederates. 

But for your own republick. Ben. Johnfon’s Cat. 

This cannot be underftood of the firft difpofition of the 
waters, as they were before the flood. neU 

All have this fenfe of war. Smallndge s bam. 

5. Out of. 

Yet of this little he had fome to fpare. 

To feed the famifh’d and to clothe the bare. 

Look once again, and for thy hufband loft, 

Lo all that’s left of him, thy hufband’s ghoft. 

6. Among. . n j 

He is the only perfon f all others for an epic poem. L») a - 
Of all our heroes thou canft boaft alone, 

That Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. Of 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my own ac¬ 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this error. J. 

7. By. This fenfe was once very frequent, ,c r 
ufe. 

She dying 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus d 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


but is not now in 


Shakefpeare. 


Of every bearer. 

Like heav’n in all, like earth in this alone, 

That tho’ great ftates by her fupport do ftand, 

Yet file herfelf fupported is of none, 

But by the finger of the Almighty’s hand. 

I was friendly entertained of the Engliffi confu - ^ 

Left a more honourable man than thofe be bi ^7 ^ 

8. Accord* 


Davies. 
Sandys. 
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*• ACCOrdi " g t0 ' The fenate 

And people of Rome, of their accuftom’d greatneft, 

Will fharply and feverely vindicate 
Not only any faeft, but any practice 
’Gainft the ftate. Ben. Johvfon s Catiline 

They do of right belong to you, being moft of them hrlt 
preached amongft you. Tillo,fen's Ded. 

v Tancted, whofe delight 

Was plac’d in his fair daughter’s daily fight, 

Of cuftom, when his ftate affairs were done. 

Would pafs his pleafing hours with her alone. Dryden. 
Noting power, ability, choice, or fpontaneity. With the re¬ 
ciprocal pronoun. 

Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; as wild 
, e Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

\)f himfelf man is confeffedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaffes. would crack of themfelves. Boyle. 

Of himfelf is none. 

But that eternal infinite and one* 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end ; 

On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Dryden. 

The thirfty cattel, of themfelves obtain’d 
From water, and their grafly faredifdain’d. Dryden. 

To affert mankind to have been of himfelf, and without 
a caufe, hath this invincible objeiftion agairift it, that we 
plainly fee every man to be from another. Tillotfon. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles ; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themfelves, or of them¬ 
felves alter the direction of their motion. Cheyne. 

A free people met together, as foon as they fall into any 
a£!s of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three powers. 

Swift. 

It was civil in angel or elf, 

For he ne’er could have filled it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 

10. Noting properties or qualities. 

He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good educa¬ 
tion. Clarend. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which 
of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be faline. Boyle. 

The frefti eglantine exhal’d a breath, 

Whofe odours were of pow’r to raife from death. Dryd. 
A inan may fufpend the a£t of his choice from being de¬ 
termined for or againft the thing propofed, till he has exa¬ 
mined whether it be really of a nature, in itfelf and con- 
fequences, to make him happy or no. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed, when remaining of the fame 
fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke: 

11. Noting extraction. 

Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in Suffex. Clar. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonfhire, 
that for many ages had made a handfome figure in their 
country. Rowe's Life . 

12 . Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnifh me. Shakef Merch. of Venice. 

Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchifes may be known. Dryden. 

13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned with cryf- 
tal, lave that the fore end had pannels of f'aphires fet in bor¬ 
ders of gold, and the hinder end the like of emeralds of the 
Peru colour. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The common materials which the ancients made their 
{hips of were the wild afti, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder. . Arbuthnot on Coins: 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice that I undertook this work. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Our fbv’reign Lord has ponder’d in his mind 
The means to lpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his fevere decree. Dryden. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this fancy of 
extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and ferve as a pattern whereby to frame all 
other prayers with efficacy, yet without fuperfluity of words: 

/- xr • r Hooker , b. v f 2 

16 . Noting fomething that has fome particular quality 

Mother, Cays the thruih never had any fuch a’friend as 
I have ./ this fwajlow. No fays fee, „ or ever mother fuch 
a tool as 1 have of this fame thruih. jga 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. J aU ^' 

Go^ aWeth 3n rainitter> kt hlm d ° ^ 33 °f the abili ty which 

18. Noting preference, or poftponence. 1 * V ’ 

Your highnefs {hall repofe you at the Tower. 

_ “ Ido n u ot llke the Tower of any place. Shake ft 

19. Noting change of one ftate to another. 

O miferable of happy ! is this the end 
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.Of this new glorious world, and me fo hie 

The glory of that glory, who now become , . 

A ecu rs kb of b Jelled ? ' Milton’s Paradife Loft, h. X- 

20. Noting caufality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candouri 
is the product of right reafon ; which of neceftity will give 
allowance to the failures of others, by confidering that there 
is nothing perfect iii mankind. Dryden, 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even amongft fchcL 
lars themfelves. Locke'. 

22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and the negledl of this fuccefs may be of the moft 
fatal confequence to a nation. Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreffion of time: as, of late, 
in late times. 

Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three hypo- 
ftatical principles. Boyle on Colours. 

Off. adv. [af Dutch.] 

1. Of this adverb the chief ufe is to conjoin it with tferbs : as, 
to come ojf\ to fly off'-, to take off-> which are found under the 
verbs. 

2. It is generally oppofed to on : as", to lay on ; to take off. In 
this cafe it figfiifies, difunion ; leparation ; breach of conti¬ 
nuity. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap. 
than my heart, I will pradtice the infinuating nod, and be off 
to them moft counterfitly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Where are you. Sir John ? come, off with your boots. Sha . 

See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off . Dryden , JEn. vi. 

A piece of lilver coined for a {hilling, that has half the 
filver clipped off y is no more a {hilling than a piece of wood,, 
which was once a fealed yard; is ftill a yard, when one half 
of it is broke off. ' Locke . 

3. It fignifies diftance. 

Weft of this foreft, fcarcely off a mile; 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakefpeare. 

About thirty paces off were placed harquebufiers. knolles. 

4. In painting or ftatuary it fignifies projection or relief. 

’Tis a good piece; 

This comes off well and excellent. Shakefpeare. 

5* It fignifies evanefcence ; abfence or departure. 

Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it happens, 
upon this or that occafion. L’EJtrange. 

6. It fignifies any kind of difappointment; defeat; interruption; 
adverfe divifion : as, the affair is off-, the match is off. 

7. In favour. 

The queftions no way touch upon puritanifm, either off 

o °* on - Sanderjon. 

o. rrom ; not toward. 

Philoclea, whole delight of hearing and feeing was before 
a ftay from interrupting her, gave herfelf to be ieen unto her 
with fuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that neither 
the could look on, nor would look off. Sidnev b ii 

9* Off hand ; not ftudied. 

Several ftarts of fancy off hand look well enough. L’Efi. 
Off. interjefl . An expreffion of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

Of. or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith's Phadr. 

Off. prep. 

1. Not on. 

I continued feeling again the fame pain; and finding it 
grow violent 1 burnt it, and felt no more after the third time ; 

2 . nl<Zl£ my legs ’ nor kcpt my chamber a d *y- T ^' 

Cicero’s Tufculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 

Jit? tokrefcarL th ° U§h “f? 

Offal, n.f [off fall, f ays Skinner, that which fjb from thi 
table ; perhaps from off a, Latin ] 

1. Waite meat; that which is not eaten at the table. 

He let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and kent a 

2 . C g arr"n°; coarff tefc! “ ^ P ° Cket - book - ^buthnot. 

I ftiould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. ql.i r . rr . 

Cram’d, and gorg’d, nigh burft, Hamlet ' 

With fuck’d and glutted offal. Mih^. P r ^ 

3. Rctfufe: j that which is thrown away as of no value ^' °^' 

To have right to deal in things facred, was account 
argument of a noble and illuftrious defeent - c " d u 
not accept the offals of other profeffions. ’ ° J 7^ 

T i - j a man bemoan his Jot, 

That after death his mouldring li mbs {hall rot 
A fecret fting remains within his mind; ’ 

The fool is to his own caff offals kind. Drv/1 ,„ 

They commonly fat hogs with offal corns 7 f / 

4- Any thing of no efteern J> M ° rU 

What traih is Rome ? what rubbiih and what offal? Sha. 

N OTFENCE. 
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O'FFENCE. n. f. {offenfe, Fr. toffenfa, from offendo, Lat.] 

1. Crime; acl of wickednefs. 

Thither with fpeed their hafty courfe they ply’d. 

Where Chrift the Lord for our offences dy’d. Fairfax. 

Thou haft ftoPn that, which after fome few hours 
Were thine without offence . Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

2. A tranfgreffion. 

If, by the law of nature 1 , every man hath not a power to 
punifh offences againft it, I fee not how the magiftrates of any 
community can punifh an alien of another country. Locke. 

3. Injury. 

I have given my opinion againft the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to their memories; for I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dry den. 

4. Difpleafure given ; caufe of difguft; fcandal. 

Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniftry be not 
blamed; ° 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a fnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 

The pleafures of the touch are greater than thofe of the 
other fenfes ; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the of¬ 
fences of other fenfes, fo likewife are the pleafures. Bacon. 

5. Anger; difpleafure conceived. 

Earneft in every prefent humour, and making himfelf bravd 
in his liking, he was content to give them juft caufe of of¬ 
fence when they had power to make juft revenge. Sidney. 

6. Attack; a<ft of the aflailant. 

Courtefy that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be perfuaded to offer any offence, but only to ftand upon the 
belt defenftve guard. Sidney. 

OffeNceful. adj. {offence and full.'] Injurious; giving dif- 
pleafure*. 

It feems your moft offenceful adl 
Was mutually committed. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 
Defenceless, adj. [from offence.'] Unoffending; innocent. 
You are but now calf in his mood, a punifhment more in 
policy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
lefs dog to affright an imperious lion. Sbakefp. Othello. 

To Of'fe'nd. v. a. [offendo , Latin.] 

1. To make angry. 

If much you note him 

You fhall offend him, and extend his paftion, 

Feed and regard him not. Sbakefp. Macbeth-. 

Three forts of men my foul hateth, and I am greatly off 
fended at their life. Ecclus xxv. 2. 

The emperor himfelf came running to the place in his ar¬ 
mour, feverely reproving them of cowardice who had for- 
faken the place, and grievoufly offended with them who had 
kept fuch negligent watch. Knolles’s Hijl, of the Turks. 

2. To affail; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himfelf, and withal fo to offend him, 
that by an unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at his 
feet. Sidney. 

3. To trangrefs; to violate. 

4. To injure. 

Cheaply you fin, and punifh crimes with eafe, 

Not as t lf offended , but th’ offenders pleafe. Dryden. 

To OffrNd. v. n. 

j. To be criminal ; to trangrefs the law. 

This man that of earthly matter maketh graven images, 
knoweth himfelf to offend above all others. Wifd. xiv. 13. 

Whofoever fhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. James ii. 10. 

2. To caufe anger. . . 07 . r 

I {hall offend , either to detain or give it. Shake/p. Lear. 

-> To commit tranfgreifion. 

Our language is extremely imperfect, and in many m- 
ftances it offends againft every part of grammar. Swift. 

Offe'ndFr. n.f from offend.] t ^ 

1. A criminal; one who has committed a crime ; a tranfgreiior; 

a guilty perfon. ~ ^ , 

Alfthat watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man 

an offender for a word. If.xxix.21. 

So like a fly the poor offender dies; 

But like the wafp, the rich efcapes and flies. Denham. 

How (hall I lole the fin, yet keep the fenfe. 

And love th’ offender, yet deleft th offencei? Pope. 

The confidence of the offender (hall be (harper than an 
, r , 6 lanjja. 

avenger s lword. M 

2. One who has done an injury. 

All vengeance comes too fhort, . _. T 

Which can purfue th’ offender . Sbakefp. King e f * 

Oefendress. n.f [from offender.] A woman that offends 
Virginity murthers itfelf, and fhould be buried in highways 
out of°all lan&ified limit, as a defperate offendrefs againft na- 

Sbakefp. Airs well that ends well. 

Offensive, adj . {offenff, Fr. from offenfus , Lat.] 
t Caufine; anger ; difp.leafmg i difgufting. < 

Since no man can do ill with a good confcience, the con- 
folation which we herein feem to find is but a meer deceitful 
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pleafing of curfelves in error, which at the length muft ne j 
turn to our greater grief, if that which we do & to pleafe cl 
moft, be for the manifold defects thereof offenfve unto him 

Hooker , b.\ f 

It fhall fuffice, to touch fuch cuftoms of the Irifh as f e 4 ’ 
offenfve and repugnant to the good government of the rea^ 

n , ■ ... S P ei, k on lnlml 

2 . Lauling pain ; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offenfve t 0 th 
ftomach. > Bacon's Nat. m 

Some particular acrimony in the ftomach fometimes mak ’ 
it offensive , and which cuftom atlaft will overcome. J-i ? 

3. Aflailant; not defenftve. Ut ' 

He recounted the benefits and favours that he had d 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an offend 
war in his quarrel. 3 ^ 

We enquire concerning the advantages and difadvantao- * 
betwixt thofe military offenfve engines ufed among the an 
cients, and thofe of thefe latter ages. ' 

Offensively, adv. [from offenfve.'] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; injurioufly. 

In the leaft thing done offenfively againft the good of men 
whofe benefit we ought to feek for as our own, we plain] ’ 
fhe s w that we do not acknowledge God to be fuch as indeed 
he is. Hooker , b. v. f 2 , 

2 . So as to caufe uneafinefs or difpleafure. 

A lady had her fight difordered, fo that the images in her 
hangings did appear to her, if the room were not extraordi¬ 
narily darkened, embellifhed with feveral offenfively vivid co¬ 
lours. Boyle on Colours. 

3. By way of attack ; not defenfively. 

OffeNsiveness. n.f. [from offenfve.] 

1. Injurioufnefs; mifehief; 

2 . Caufe of difguft. 

The mufcles of the body, being preferVed found aridlim* 
ber upon the bones, all the motions of the parts mi<dit be 
explicated with the greateft eafe and without any offenfmnep. 

Grew's Mufaum. 

To OFFER. v. a. [1 offero , Lat. offirir, Fr.] 

1. To prefent to any one; to exhibit any thing fo as that it may 
be taken or received. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer themfelvej 
to the flames at the death of their hufbands. Collier. 

Some ideas forwardly offer themfelves to all mens under- 
ftandings ; fome fort of truths refult from any idea, as foon 
as the mind puts them into propofitions. Lode. 

Servants placing happinefs in ftrong drink, make court to 
my young mafter, by offering him that which they love. Lock. 

2. To facrifice ; to immolate ; to prefent as an adt of worfhip. 

They offered unto the Lord of the fpoil which they had 
brought; l'even hundred oxen. 2 Cbron.w.u. 

He (hall offer of it all the fat thereof. Lev. vii. 3. 

An holy priefthood to offer up fpiritual facrifices. 1 Pet. ii. 5* 
Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 

And briftled boars and woolly fheep expire. Dryden. 

When a man is called upon to offer up himfelf to his con¬ 
ference; and to reftgn to juftice and truth, he fhould be fo 
far from avoiding the lifts, that he fhould rather enter with 
inclination, and thank God for the honour. Collitr: 

3-. To bid, as a price or reward. 

Nor fhouldft thou offer all thy little ftore. 

Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. Drydtn, 

4. To attempt; to commence. 

Lyfimachus armed about three thoufand men, and began 
firft to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 40. 

5. To propofe. 

In all that great extent wherein the mind wanders in re¬ 
mote fpeculations, it ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas 

which fenfe or reflection have offered for its contemplation. 

Lock. 

Our author offers no reafon. ^ 

To O^fer. v. n. 

1. To be prefent; to be at hand ; to prefent itfelf. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee and con¬ 
temn danger, where danger would offer to make any wrong' 
ful threatning upon him. Sidney, A■ 

Th’ occafion offers, and the youth complies. Dryai . 
To make an attempt. 

We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to land. JSM ’ 
One offers , and in off ring makes a ftay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more. Dan. 6/^* 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals rough 1 /, T 
offered to fee my wife without my leave. Dry • 

With at. v 

I will not offer at that I cannot mafter. » 

I hope they will take it well that X (hou d 
thing, and could forbear prefuming to meddle where: MV 
the learned pens have ever touched before. 

Write down and make ftgns to him to pronounce 
and guide him by fhewing him by the motion of your ^ 


2. 
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lips to offer at ohe of thofe letters; which being theeaijeft, 
he will Humble upon one of them. , , Holder - 

The mafquerade fucceeded fo well with him; that he would 
be offering at the (hepherd’s voice and call too. L'Efrange. 

It contains the grounds of his doefrinc, and offers at fome¬ 
nt towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haftily engaged 
in a war, which hath coft us ftxty millions* Swift. 

O'ffer. n.f. [offre, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Propofal of advantage to another. 

Some nymphs there are, too confcious of their face ; 
Thefe fwell their profpeds, and ekalt their pride. 

When offers are difdain’d, and love deny’d. Pope. 

2. Firft advance. 

Force compels this offer. 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. — 

_Mowbray, you overween to take it fo : 

This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Sbakefp). 
What wouldft beg, Laertes, 

That fhall not be my offer , not thy afking ? Shakefp. 

3. Propofal made. 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in cafe they 
had been in the fiegc and had the fame offer made them as 
the good women. of that place, what every one of them 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moft 
worth the faving. Addifons Spectator. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or folly, 
to quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an ar¬ 
gument which cannot immediately be anfwered; Locke. 

4. Nrice bid ; a<ft of bidding a price. 

When ftock is high, they come between; 

Making by fecond hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

5. Attempt; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be liiiprofitabi’e to expel that 
which hurteth, yet they are offers of nature, and caufe mo¬ 
tions by confeht; as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of every one to make fome effay, fome 
offer and attempt, fo as to fhew that the heart is not idle or 
infenfible, but that it is full and big, and knows itfelf to be 
fo, though it wants ftrertgth to bring forth. South’s Serm ; 

One fees in it a kind of offer at modern architecture; but 
at the fame time that the architect has fhown his diflike of 
the gothic manner, one may fee that they were not arrived 
at the knowledge of the true way. Addifon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknowledgment. 

Fair ftreams that do vouchfafe in your clearnefs to repre- 
fent unto me rny blubbered face, let the tribute offer of my 
tears procure your ftay a while with me, that I may begin 
yet at laft to find fomething that pities me. Sidney , b. ii. 

O'fferf.r. ii.f. [from offer.] 

1. One who makes an offer. 

2. One who facrifices, or dedicates in W'orfhip. 

If the mind of the offerer be good, this is the only thing 
God refpe&eth. Hooker , b. v. f 34. 

When he commanded Abraham to facrifice Ifaac, the place 
of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the offerer’s 
diferetion. South’s Sermons. 

O'ffering. n. f. [from offer.] A facrifice ; any thing immo¬ 
lated, or offered in worfhip. 

. Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. Sbakefp. 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. Sbakefpeare. 

When thou {halt make his foul an offering for fin, he {hall 
fee his feed. I0> 

The gloomy god 

Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod ; 

Admir’d the deftiii’d off’ring to his queen, 

A venerable gift fo rarely feen. Dryden. 

What nations now to Juno’s pow’r will pray, 

Or off’rings on my flighted altars lay ? Dvyd. Vim 

I’ll favour her. 

That my aWaken’d foul may take her flight, 

Renew’d in all her ftrength, and frefh with life. 

An offering fit for heaven. Addifon's Cato, 

Offertory, n.f [offertoire , Fr.] The thing offered; the 
aCt of offering. 

He went into St; Paul’s church, where he made offertory 
of his ftandards, and had otizons and Te Deum lung. Bacon. 
Overture .n.f [from offer.] Offer; propofal ofkind nefs. 
A word not in ufe. 

Thou haft prevented us with offertures of thy love, 

We were enemies. v; n(T r\ 

? A FI T MS* Fr ’ #-*. Latin.] * C ' 

** A pubhek charge or employment. 

r You have contriv’d to take 

y° m r W me a11 feafon’d office , and to wind 
ourlelf into a power tyrannical. Sbakefp, Coriolanus. 


OFF 

MethdUght this ftafF; mine office-badge in cotiff; . 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. in 

The infolertce of office. Sbakefpeare. 

2; Agency ; peculiar ufe. 

All things that you fhould life to do rhe wrong. 

Deny their office. Shakefp. King Lean. 

In this experiment the feveral intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of fo many prifms, every interval producing 
the phenomenon of one prifrrl. Newt ; Ojph 

3. Buftnefs; particular employment. 

The fun was funk, and after him the ftar 
Of Hefperus; whofe office is to bring . r 

Twilight upon the earth. Milt’. Par. Lojz 3 b. iki 

4. A£t of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 

Wolves artd bears 

Calling their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Sbakefp. TVmteFt Tale. 

Mrs. Ford, I fee yoti are obfequious in your love, and I 
profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the Ample 
office of love, but in all the accouftrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Sbakefp. Merry IV. of JVindfort 

I would I could do a good office between you. Shakefp „ 

The wolf took this occafion to do the fox ; a good office. 

L’EJirange-. 


You who your pious offices employ 
•o fave the reliques of abandon’d Troy; 


To fave the reliques 
5. Adi of worfhip. 


roy; .Dryd. Virgb 


even 
Charles. 


This gate 

InftrucSts you how t’ adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning’s holy office. Sbakefp. Cymbelirie, 

6; Formulary of devotions. 

Whofoever hath children or fervants; let him take care 
that they fay their prayers before they begin their work ; the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and the Creed, is a 
very good office for them; if they are not fitted for mdre regu¬ 
lar offices. Taylor S Devotion -. 

7. Rooms in a houfe appropriated to particular buftnefs. 

What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaft defift 

To build at all. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. if - 

Let offices ftand at diftance, with fome low galleries to pafs 
from them to the palace itfelf. Bacon. 

8. Place where bufinefs is tranfadled. [ Officinal, Lat.] 

What fhall good old York fee there, 

But empty lodgings and tinfurnifh’d walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untroden ftones ? Sha. Rich, ft- 

Empfon and Dudley, though they could not but hear of thefe 
fcruples in the king’s confcience, yet as if the king’s foul 
and his money were in feveral offices, that the one was not 
to intermeddle with the other, went on with as sreat rao-e as 
ever. Bacon’s Henry VII; 

To O'ffice. v, a. [from the noun.] To perform; to dif- 
charge; to do. 

I will be gone, akho’ 

The air of Paradife did fan the houfe. 

And angels offic’d all. Sha. All's well that ends Well. 

O'fficer. n.f. {officier, French.] 

1. A man employed by the publick. 

’Tis an office of great worth. 

And you an officer fit for the place. Sbakefpeare, 

Submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers , and be content 
To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

1 he next morning there came to us the fame officer that 
came to us at firft to conducl us to the ftranger’s houfe. Bac. 

If it fhould fall into the French hands, all the princes 
would return to be the feveral officers of his court. Temple 
As a magiftrate or great officer he locks himfelf up from 
all approaches. South'; Sirmom. 

. rds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. A fu- 
penor power takes away by violence from them, that which 
by violence they took away from others. L’Efranra 

2. A commander in the army. * 

If he did not nimbly ply the fpade. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden 

I fummon’d all my cfficers in hafte. 

All came refolv’d to die in my defence. Dryden 

The bad difpofttion he made in landing his men, fhews 
him not only to be much mferiour to Pompey as a fea officer 
but to have had little or no (kill in that element! 

3. One who has the power of apprehending criminals. 

i he thieves are pofleft with fear 
So ftrongly that they dare not meet each other ; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer . Sbakefp. Henry IV 

We charge you J 

To go with us unto the cfficers Ch.i 0. r- VT 

v 2ZSd+ <**"■> 

Off/cial. 
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(Offi cial, adj. [official , Fr. from office.] 

H Conducive; appropriate with regard to their ufe. 

In this animal are the guts, the ftomach, and oth£r parts 
official unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty re¬ 
ception of air, their provilions had been fuperfluous. Brown. 

2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 

The tribunes 

Endue you with die people’s voice. Remains 

That in th’ official marks inverted, you 

Anon do meet the fenate. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

t)FFl'CIAL. n.f. 

Official is that perfon to whom the cognizance of caufes 
is committed by fuch as have ecclefiaftical jurifdidion. Ayl. 

A poor man found a prieft over familiar with his wife, and 
hecaufe he fpake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieft 
fued him before the bifhop’s official for defamation. Camden. 
Offi'cialty. n.f. [officialite, Fr. from official.'] The charge 
or port of an official. 

The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. Alyliffie. 

To Officiate, v. a. [from office.'] To give, in confequence 
of office. 

All her number’d ftars that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenfible, for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. Milton. 
To Officiate, v. n. 

1. To dilcharge an office, commonly in worfhip. 

No minifter officiating in the church, can with a good con- 
fcience omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforefaid law. Sanderfon. 

Who of the biftiops or priefts that officiates at the altar, 
in the places of their fepulchres, ever faid we offer to thee 
Peter or Paul ? - Stilling fleet. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refcue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this no¬ 
tion ; which confidering the number of perfons officiating this 
way, muft be very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

Offici'nal. adj. [from officina , a {hop.] Ufed in a {hop, or 
belonging to it: thus officinal plants and drugs are thofe ufed 
in the {hops. 

OFFICIOUS, adj. [< fficieux , Fr. officiofus, Lat.] 

T. Kind ; doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to thee, earth’s habitant. Milt. P. Lofl. 
2 . Importunely forward. 

You are too officious 

In her behalf that fcorns your fervices. Shakefp. 

At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager com- 
miffioner for the fubfidy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cato, perhaps 

I’m too officious, but my forward cares 
Would fain preferve a life of fo much value. Addifon. 
Officiously, adv. [from officious.] 

1. Importunately forward. 

The moft corrupt are moft obfequious grown, 

And thofe they fcorn’d, officioufly they own. Dryden. 

Flatt’ring crouds officioufly appear. 

To give themfelves, not you, unhappy year. Bryd. 

2. Kindly ; with unaftced kindnefs. 

Let thy goats officioufly be nurft, 

And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. Bryd. 
Offi'ciousNEss. n.f [from officious.] 

1. Forwardnefs of civility, or refpect, or endeavour. Com¬ 
monly in an ill fenfe. 

I {hew my officioufnefs by an offering, though I betray my 
poverty by the meafure. South's Serm. 

2 . Service. 

In whom is required underftanding as in a man, courage 
and vivacity as in a lion, fervice and minifterial officioufnefs as 
in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. Brown's V. Err. 
O'ffing. n.f [from off.] The a<ft of fteering to a diftance 

from the land. _ . . 

O'FFset. n.f [off and fet.] Sprout ; {hoot of a plant. 

‘ They are multiplied not only by the feed, but many alfo 
by the root, producing offsets or creeping under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are railed from any part of the root, others 
by offsets , and in others the branches fet in the ground will 
take root. 

Qffscou'ring. n.f. [off and flour.] Recrement; partrubbed 
away in cleaning any thing. . , r r . . . 

Thou haft made us as the offscounng and refufe in the midit 
of the people. Lam. iii. 45- 

OFFSPRING, n.f. [off and fpring.] 
i. Propagation ; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being ever, that 
which cannot hereunto attain perfonally, doth feem to con¬ 
tinue itfelf by offspring and propagation. Hook 

2> The thing propagated or generated ; children ; aeicena- 

ents* 


O G L 

When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curfe, by fin; 

This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind. 

And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Dant 

To the Gods alone 

Our future offspring , and our wives are known. 

His principal aftor is the fon of a goddefs, not to men¬ 
tion the offspring of other deities. ~ Acldifon's Sbettahr 

3. Produ&ion of any kind. 

Tho’ both fell before their hour, 

Time on their offspring hath no pow’r; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays {hall blaft. 

Nor death’s dark vail their days o’ercaft. Denham 

To OFFU'SCATE. v. a . [offufco, Lat. offufquer , Fr.] To 
dim ; to cloud ; to darken; 

Offusca'tion. n.f. [from offufcate.] The aft of darkening 
Oft. adv. [opt, Saxon.] Often ; frequently ; not rarely 0 * 
not feldom. ) > 

In labours more abundant, in ftripes above meafure in 
prifons more frequent, in deaths oft. 2 Cor. ii. 23 

It may be a true faith, for fo much as it is; it is one part 
of true faith, which is oft miftaken for the whole. Hamm. 
Favours to none, to all {he fmiles extends, 

Oft {he rejects, but never once offends; Po.Ra. Locke. 
O'ften. adv. [from opt, Saxon; in the comparative, oftner- 
fuperlative, oftneft.J Oft; frequently; many times; not 
feldom. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev’ry day fhe liv’d. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Ufe a little wine for thy ftomach’s fake, and thine often 
infirmities. 1 Tim. v. 23. 

In journeying often , in perils in the wildernefs. 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than as 
a conful of Rome, and does not oftner talk of the celebrated 
writers of our own country in former ages, than of any 
among their contemporaries ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

Oftenti'mes. adv. [ often and times. From the compolition 
of this word it is reafonabie to believe, that oft was once an 
adjeflive, of which often was the plural; which feems re¬ 
tained in the phrafe thine often infirmities. See Often.] 
Frequently ; many times ; often. 

Is our faith in the bleffed trinity a matter needlefs, to be fo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our public prayer? Hooker. 

The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive 
to places oftentimes fo remote from the ocean. Woodw. 

It is equally neceffary that there fhould be a future ftate, 
to vindicate the juftice of God, and folve the prefent irre¬ 
gularities of providence, whether the beft men be often¬ 
times only, or always the moft miferable. Atterbury. 

Oftti'mes. adv. [oft and. times.] Frequently; often. 

Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. viii. 

Ofttimes before I hither did refort, 

Charm’d with the converfation of a man 
Who led a rural life. Dryden and Iff 

Oge'e. 1 n.f. Is a fort of moulding in architecture, confift- 
Ogive. 5 ing of a round and a hollow ; it is almoftin the 
form of an S, and is the fame with what Vitruvius cals 
cima. Cima reverfa, is an ogee with the hollow downwards. 

Hams. 

To O'gle. v. a. [oogh, an eye, Dutch.] To view with fide 
glances, as in fondnefs ; or with a defign not to be hes e . 

From their high fcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 

And ogling all their audience, then they fpeak. ffij 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why ffiould it no 
be fet to go right ? Could they talk of the different afpeCts 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at t e 
pains to comment upon oglings and clandeftine marr '^§ es ' 

Addifon's Guardian, N . i 55 - 
Whom is he ogling yonder ? himfelf in his looking-g a 

Marttnus Scriblerff, 

O'CLER. n.f. [oogbeler, Dutch.] A fly gazer; one who view 

by fide glances. . •> i. 

Upo£ the difufe of the neck-piece, the whole tribe 
oglers ftared the fair fex in the neck rather than in the 
* Aidin'sGiiardum, N®. «<» 

Jack was a prodigious ogler ; he would ogle you t e 
fide of his eye inward, and the white upward. f ,. 
O'glio. n.f [from olla, Spanifti.] A difti made y n g 0 
different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotc . .jj not 
Thefe general motives of the common goo , ^ 

fo much as once offer up to your lordlhip, thoug ^ 

ftill the upper end ; yet, like great oglio s, they ra 

a {hew than provoke appetite. nninions l 

Where is there fuch an oglio or medley of y ari f erv ice, 
in the world again, as thofe men1 entertain in 0 pini- 

without any fcruple as to the diverfity of their c Qharht- 
©ns ? He 


He that ieeps an open houfe, ftiould confider that there 
are oglio s f guefts, as well as of difbes, and that the liberty 
of acomnon table is as good as a tacit mvuation to^ftforts 

q l fntetjd. An exclamation denoting pain, forrow, or fur- 
prife. 


He, 


Like rfull acorn’d boar, a churning oil, 

Cry’d oh! and mounted. Shakefp. Gymbelme. 

Ohm I all the horfe have got over the river, what {hall 

. , Walton's Angler. 

we do 1 * 

My eyes confefs it; 

My very aCtion fpeaics my heart aloud ; 

Ru \yh, the madnefs of my high attempt 
Speks louder yet! Bryden's Spanijh Friar. 

OIL. nf [ocel, Saxon; oleum , Latin.] 
j Theuice of olives expreffed. 

Bug pure oil olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvii. 20. 

2. Anifat, greafy, unCtuous, thin matter. 

Iunoft birds there is only one gland; in which are di- 
V ers:ells, ending in two or three larger cells, lying under 
the ipple of the oil bag. Berham's Phyflco-Theol. 

3. T! juices of certain vegetables, expreffed or drawn by the 
ftillvithout fermentation, or after the fpirit. 

il with chemifts called fulphur, is the fecond of their hy- 
poaticai, arid of the true five chymical principles. It is an 
inimmable, unCtuous, fubtile fubftance, which ufually rifes 
afr the fpirit. The chemifts attribute to this principle all 
thdiverfity of colours, and all the beauty and deformity. 
Ittaeetens the acrimony of falts, and by {topping or filling 
uthe pores of a mixt body, keeps it longer from corrup¬ 
ts, where it abounds. There are two forts of oil which 
$m to be mixt with fpirit; for it can never be drawn pure, 
jd which will fwim upon water, fuch as oil of anifeed and 
vender, which the chemifts call effential, and is commonly 
rawn in a limbeck with ftore of water : and another kind 
;hich probably is mixt with falts ; and thefe will fink in 
yater, fuch as the oil of guiacum and cloves. Harris. 

After this expreffed oil, we made trial of a diftilled one; and 
for that purpofe made choice of the common oil or fpirit. Boyle. 
r o Oil. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftnear or lubricate with 
oil. 

The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had Jain oiled. Wotton. 

Amber will attraft ftraws thus oiled, it will convert the 
needles of dials, made either of brafs or iron, although they 
b£ much oiled, for in thofe needles confifting free upon their 
center there can be no adhefion. Brown's V. Err. 

Swift oils many a fpring which Harley moves. Swift. 

Oi'lcolour. n.f. [oil and colour.] Colour made by grinding 
coloured fubftances in oil. 

Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due temper, may 
be preferved long in fome degree of foftnefs, kept all the 
while under water. Boyle. 

Qi'liness. n.f [ftom oily.] Un&uoufnefs ; greafinefs ; qua¬ 
lity approaching to that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and fttcculent leaves ; which oilinefs , if drawn 
forth by the fun, will riiake a very great change. Bacon. 
Wine is inflammable, fo as it hath a kind of oilinefs. Bac. 
Smoke from un&uous bodies and fuch whofe oilinefs is evi¬ 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk, vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts, and an 
acidity from the tartareous. Flyer. 

The flefti of animals which live upon other animals, is 
moft antiacid ; though offenfive to the ftomach fometimes 
by i-eafon of their oilinefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Oilman, n. f [oil and man.] One who trades in oils and 
pickles. 

Oi lshop. n.f [oil and fhop.] A {hop where oils and pickles 
are fold. 

Oi'ly. adj. [from oil.] 

1. Confifting of oil; containing oil ; having the qualities of oil. 
The like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not difcharo- e * • 
not becaufe it fticketh fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon 
water and flame, and fire upon oil. Bacon's Nat. Hill 

Flame is grofl'er than grofs fire, by reafon of the mixture 
with it of that vifcous oily matter, which, being drawn out of 
tne wood and candle, ierves for fewel. Biaby 

0 r Watr y fubftances are more apt to putrify than oily. Bacon 
2 * ^at; greafy. 

I his oily rafcal is known as well as Paul’s • 

Go caji him forth. Shakefp. Hem; IV 

Ol'lYGRMN. n.f A plant. jynemyiv. 

Th e flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves with- 
)ut any iootdalx ; the flower cup conftfis of one leaf, divided 
in Y e',‘ g laments; the flower is of one leaf, 

‘ifainth it fox -S love ! pointal, which 

ion,, J f ° r , th f (?owcr * af “rward becomes an ofj- 

1 V 0 U corncr ed pod, divided into four diftina cells, which 
* u t'd>lete With efculent feeds. MiUef 



Fairy 


OiTypalm. n.f. . ' • . lr --‘ 

It o-rows in great plenty on the coaft of Gurney, as alio in 

CapeVerd ifland, where it grows as high as the main malt 
of a fhip. But. thefe trees have been tranfplanted to Jamaica 
and Barbados; in both which places they thrive very well. 
The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, and 
draw a wine from the body of the trees, which inebriates ; 

and with the rind of thefe trees they make mats to he on 

Miller. 

To OINT. v. a. [ oint , French.] To anoiht; to fmear with 

fomething unctuous. , • 

They oint their naked limbs with motner d oil. 

Or from the founts where living fulphurs boil, 

They mix a med’eine to foment their limbs. Dryden . 

Ifmarus was not wanting to the war, 
iPire£ting ointed arrows from afar; ? . 

And death with poifon arm’d. Dryden s ALneii. 

Oi'ntment. n.f [from oint.] Unguent; unctuous matter to 
fmear any thing. 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave. 

And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The fenfelefs corpfe appointed for the grave. 

O'ker. n. f [See Ochre.] A colour. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Bufy with oker did their {houlders mark. Sidney. 

Red oker is one of the moft heavy colours ; yellow oker is 
not fo, becaufe it is clearer. Bryden's Dufrefnoy . 

OLD. adj. [ealb, Saxon ; alt , German.] 

1. Part the middle part of life ; not young. 

To old age fiince you your felf afpire. 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire. Sidney . 

He wooes high and low, rich and poor, young and old . 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind ; 

2. Of long continuance; begun long ago. 

When Gardiner was fent over as embaffador into France, 
with great pomp, he faid unto an old acquaintance of his that 
came to take his leave of him, Now I am in my gloriapatri* 
Yea, faid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et femper. Or, 
replied the bilhop, if it pleafe the king my mafter, feat 
erat in principio , a poor fcholar of Cambridge again. 

Camden's Remains , 

3. Not new. 

The vine beareth more grapes when it is young ; feut grapes 
that make better wine when it is old ; for that the juice is 
better concodled. Bacon s Nat. Hiflory. 

4. Ancient; not modern. 

The Genoefe are cunning, induftrious, and inured to hard- 
ftiip ; which was like wife the chara&er of the old Ligurians. 

Addifon on ltaly. 

5. Of any fpecified duration. 

How old art thou ? Not fo young, Sir, to love a woman 
for Tinging ; nor fo old to doat on her for any thing. I have 
years on my b^ck forty-eight. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 

In Ephefus I am but two hours old. 

As ftrange unto your town as to your talk. Shakefp. 

. Any man that {hall live to fee thirty perfons defeended of 
his body alive together, and all above three years old, makes 
this feaft, which is done at the coft of the ftate. Bacon. 

6. Subfifting before fomething elfe. 

The Latian king, unlefs he {hall fubmit. 

Own his old promife, and his new forget, 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus°prove. Bryd. 

He muft live in danger of his houfe falling aboiit his ears, 
and will find it cheaper to build it again from the ground in 
a new form; which may not be fo convenient as the old 

7- Long prated. ^ ^ ^ °f *** 

Then faid I unto her that was old in adulteries, will thev 
now commit whoredoms with her ? ff ze k. xxiii. jlI 

6. A word to figmfy in burlefque language; mbre than emou^h. 
Here will be old Utis; it will be an excellent ftratagerm 
it , , Shakefpedre's Henry IV. p. ft. 

Here s a knocking indeed ; if a man were porter of hell 

• nP 1 lhoul<J have old turnin g the key. Shakefb 

9. Uf old', long ago ; from ancient times. J ^ 

Thefe things they cancel, as having been inftituted in re¬ 
gard of occafions pecuhar to the times of old, and as beincx 
now ffperfluous J HoQ ff L 

Whether fuch virtue fperit of old now fail’d J 
More angels to create. jin:/+ p T n , . 

_ A land there is, Hefperia nam’d of old ' ^ 

The foil is fruitful, and the men are bokT- 

Now call'd Italia from the leader’s name.’ Dnden 

In days of old there liv’d of mighty fame 
A valiant prince, and Thefeus was his name. rw 

"sans** 

Some are offended that I turned thefe tales into modern 
IS ° Englife, 
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Englifti; becaufe they look on Chaucer as a dry, oldfajhioned 
wit, not worth reviving. Dryden. 

He is one of thofe oldfajhioned men of wit and pleafure, 
that {hews his parts by raillery on marriage. Addifon. 

O'lden. adj. [from old ; perhaps the Saxon plural.] Ancient. 
This word is not now in ufe. 

Blood hath been filed ere now, i’th’ olden time, 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 

O'ldness. n.f [from old.'] Old age; antiquity; not new- 
nefs ; quality of being old. 

This policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter 
to the beft of our times ; keeps our fortunes from us till our 
oldnefs cannot relifh them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oleaginous, adj. [oleaginus , Lat. from oleum, olcagineux, Fr.] 
Oily ; undfuous. 

The fap when it firft enters the root, is earthy, watery, 
poor, and fcarce oleaginous. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Olea'ginousness. n.f. [from oleaginous.'] Oilinefs. 

In fpeaking of the oleaginoufnefs of urinous fpirits, I employ 
the word moft rather than all. Boyle . 

Ole'ander. n.f [oleandre, Fr.] The plant rofebay. 

OLE'ASTER, n. f. [ Latin. ] Wild olive; a fpecies of 
olive. It is a native of Italy, but hardy, and will endure 
the cold of our climate, and grow to the height of fixteen 
or eighteen feet. It blooms in June, and perfumes the cir¬ 
cumambient air to a great diftance. Its leaves are filver- 
coloured. Miller. 

Ole'ose. adj. [ oleofus , Lat.] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles it 
contains. Ray on the Creation. 

In falcons is a fmall quantity of gall, the oleous parts of the 
chyle being fpent moft oh the fat. Floyer on the Hhmours. 

To Olfa'ct. v. a. [olfaftus, Lat.] To fmell. A burlefque 
word; 

There is a machiavilian plot, 

Tho’ every nare olfaSl it not. Hudihras , p. i. 

OlFa'ctoRY. adj. [ olfaftoire , Fr. from olfacio, Lat.] Having 
the fenfe of fmelling. 

Eflluvias, or invisible particles that come from bodies at 
a diftance, immediately affedt the olfattory nerves. Locke. 

O'lidous. } adj ’ Lat -J Stinkin S 5 foetid - 

The fixt fait would have been not unlike that of men's 
urine ; of which olid and defpicable liquor I chofe to make 
an inftance, becaufe chemifts are not wont to care for ex¬ 
tracting the fixt fait ot it. Boyle. 

In a civet cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fifh, whereof this humour 
may be a garous excretion and olidous feparation. Brown. 

Oligarchy, n.f. [oAi yoo^yloc.] A form of government which 
places the fupreme power in a fmall number ; ariftocracy. 

The wofft kind of oligarchy , is, when men are govern¬ 
ed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what 
thofe few be, to whom they Ihould obey. Sidney, h. ii. 

We have no ariftocracies but in contemplation, all oligar¬ 
chies , wherein a few men domineer, do what they lift. Burti 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians chofe four 
hundred men for adminiftration of affairs, who became a 
body of tyrants, and were called an oligarchy , or tyranny of the 
few ; under Which hateful denomination they were foon after 

depofed. „ . 

O'lio. n.f. [, ilia , Span.] A mixture; a medly. See Oglio. 
Ben Johnfon, in his Sejanus and Cataline, has given us 
this olio of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 

, tragedy. Dryd. on Dram. Poetry. 

I am in a very chaos to think I ftiould fo forget myfelf. 
But I have fuch an olio of affairs, I know not what to do. 

Congreve's Way of the Wor Id. 

O'litory. n. f [ olitor , Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen 

^Gather your olitory feeds. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

Oliva'ster. adj. [oliyajlre, Fr.] Darkly brown ; tawny. 
The countries of the Abyfenes, Barbary, and Peru, where 
they are tawny, olivajler and pale, are generally more fandy. 

; ; Bacon's Nat. Hijtory , N°. 399. 

O'live. n. f. [olive, Fr. o/«r,Lat.] A plant producing oil; the 
emblem of peace. 

The leaves are for the moft part oblong and ever-green ; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, the lower part o w 11c is 
hollowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts ; the 
ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flower cup, be¬ 
comes an oval, foft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fathquor 
inclofing an hard rough ftone. _ lvllL ei * 

To thee, heav’ns, in thy nativity. 

Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown, 

As likely to be bleft in peace and war. Sha. Hen. VI. 

In the purlews of this foreft, Hands 
A fheencote fenc’d about with olive trees. Shakejpeare. 
The feventh year thou {halt let it reft. In like manner 
♦W, {halt- deal with thy vineyard and olive yard- Ex. xxin. 1I- 
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He led 

Mutufcans from their olive bearing town, 

And all th’ Eretian pow’rs. Dryer? s , ••• 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and n a ]] ot ' lu ' 
for olives and herbs. Notes 0 the oT%' 

O'mbre. n.f [hombre, Spanifh.] A game of cais playefj^ 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but he had 
ther go to lady Centaure’s and play at ojnbre. ?' 

O'mega. n.f. [wpsyoi.] The laft letter of the alphaet, the^' 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laft. ’ re * 

I am alpha and omega , the beginning and the nc ]j n 

1 *?' 

O'melet. n.f. [ omelette , Fr.] A kind of pancake r^ewith 
eggs. 

O'mened. adj. [from omen.] Containing prognofticks 
Fame may prove. 

Or Omen'd voice, the meffenger of Jove, 

Propitious to the fearefh Pope's Odyjy £ j 

O'MEN. n.f. [omen, Latin.] A fign good or bad; ’ pr( ^ 
noftick. * 

When young kings begin with fcorn of juftice. 

They make an omen to their after reign. 

The fpeech had omen that the Trojan race 
Should find repofe, and this the time and place. Li (n . 

Choofe out other fmiling hours, 

Such as have lucky omens Ihed 
O’er forming laws and empires rifinp-. 

OME'NTUM. n. f [Latin.] 

The cawl, called alfo reticulum, from its ftruclurere. 
fembling that of a net. When the peritonaeum is cua$ 
ufual, and the cavity of the abdomen laid open, the ome m 
or cawl prefents itfelf firft to view. This membrane, w;h 
is like a wide and empty bag, covers the greateft part of e 
guts. ^ G)ui, t 

Omer. n. f. A Hebrew meafure about three pints and a If 
Englifh. Bei. 

To O'min ate. v. a. [< omir.or , Lat.] To foretoken; toff 
prognofticks. 

This ominates fadly, as to our divifions with the RomanHi 

Decay of Picl 

Omina'tion. n.f. [from ominor , Lat.] Prognoftick. 

The falling of fait is an authentick prefagement of ill luck 
yet the fame was not a general prognoftick of future evi 
among the ancients; but a particular omination concernin: 
the breach of friendfhip. Brown's V. Err. b. v 

O'minous. adj. [from omen.] 

1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity; forefhewing ill; inau- 
fpicious. 

Let me be duke of Clarence; 

For Glo’fter’s dukedom is ominous. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pomfret, thou bloody prifon. 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers. Shakefp. Rich. Iff* 

Thefe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more 
ominous are they efteemed, becaufe they are never obferved 
but when fad events do enfue; Hayward. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 

He laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mil Poems. 
As in the heathen worlhip of God, a facrifice without an 
heart was accounted ominous ; fo in the chriftian worfhip of 
him, an heart without a facrifice is worthlefs. South’s Serin. 
Pardon a father’s tears. 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not prove as ominous to thee. Dryden. 

2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he had a good ominous name to have made a peace* 
nothing followed. _ Bacon's Henry VII. 

O'miNously. adv. [from ominous.] With good or bad omen- 
Omi'nousness. n.f [from ominous.] The quality of being 
ominous, 

Omi'ssion. n.f [ omiffus , Lat.] , 

1. Negledto do fomething; forbearance of fomething to 

Would it not impofe a total omijfton of phyfic. Brow- 
If he has made no provifion for this great change, 
omiffion can never be repaired, the time nev^redeemea.^ 

2. Negleaof duty, oppofed to com miflion or perpetration of crimes. 

Omijfton to do what is neceffary, 0 UnUhem-t. 

Seals a commiflion to a blank of danger. _ . 3 A 0 f 
The moft natural divifion of all offences, is 
omijfton and thofe of commiffion. Addifon s 

To OMIT. v. a. [ omitto , Lat.] 

1. To leave out; not to mention. oU ]<j 

Thefe perfonal companfons I_ omit, becaufe I 
nothing that may favour of a fpint of flatter;/. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown d. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare ^ 

The Scipio’s worth ? > 

2 . To negledt to pradfife. . , . .u mkht 

Her father omitted nothing in her euucatio , - ^ 
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make her the moft atcompliflied woman of her age. Addif. 
Hm/ttance. n. [. [from omit.] Forbearance. 

He {aid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black , 

And now I am remember’d, fcorn’d at me ! 

I marvel why I anfwer d not again , u l rx 

But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. bbakejp. 

Omnifa'rious. adj. [< vmifarlam, Lat.] Of all varieties or 

kl Xhefe particles could never of themfelves, by omnifarious 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have 
fallen into this vifible fyftem. Bentley s Serm. 

But if thou omnifarious drinks wou dlt brew; 

Befides the orchard, ev’ry hedge and bufli 


Affords afliftance. A . * "”T“" 

OmnPferous. adj. [omnis fero, Lat.] All-bearing. Di£l: 

Omni'fick. adj. [omnis and facio, Lat.] All-creating. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace . 

Said then th’ omnific word, your difeord end. Milton. 

Omni'form. adj. [omnis and forma, Lat.] Having every fhape. 

Omni'genous. adj. [omnigenus, Lat.] Confifting of all kinds. 

Didft 

Omnipotence. ? n.f [omnipotentia, Lat.] Almighty power; 

Omni'potency. ) unlimited power. 

Whatever fortune 

Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 

Or by hi§ own omnipotence fupplies. Denham. 

As the foul bears the image of the divine wifdom, fo this 
part of the body reprefents the omnipotency of God, whilft it 
is able to perform fuch wonderful effects. Wilkins. 

The greateft danger is from the greateft power, and that 
is omnipotency. Tillotfon, Serm . 1. 

Will omnipotence negle<ft to fave. 

The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave; Pope. 

Omnipotent, adj. [omnipotens, Lat.] Almighty ; powerful 
without limit. 

You were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Leda : 
oh omnipotent love ! how near the god drew to the complexion 
of a goofe ?. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind. 

The perfeeft being muft needs be omnipotent ; both as 
felf-exiftent and as immenfe : for he that is felf-exiflent, hav¬ 
ing the power of being, hath the power of allbeing; equal 
to the caufe of all being, which is to be omnipotent. 

Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. I. 

Omnipre'sence. n.f [omnis and preefens, Lat.] Ubiquity; 
unbounded prefence. 

He alfo went 

Invifible, yet ftaid, fuch privilege 
Hath omniprefence. Milton's Par Lojl, b. vii. 

Adam, thou know’ft his omniprefence fills 
Land, fea, and air. Milton's Par. Lojl. b. ix. 

The foul is evolved and prefent to every part: and if my 
foul can have its effeeftua! energy upon my body with eafe. 
With how much more facility can a being of immenfe exif- 
tence and omniprefence , of infinite wifdom and power, govern 
a great but finite univerfe ? Hale. 

Omnipresent, adj. [omnis wAprafcns, Latin.] Ubiquitary ; 
prefent in every place. 

Omnifcient mafter, omniprefent king. 

To thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs I bring. Prior. 

Omni'science. 7 n. f. [omnis and feientia, Lat.] Boundlefs 

Omni'sciency. ) knowledge; infinite wifdom. 

In all this mifconftru&ion of my a&ions, as I have no judge 
but God above me, fo I can have comfort to appeal to his 
omnifcience. Xing Charles. 

Thinking by this retirement to obfeure himfelf from God, 
he infringed the omnifciency and effential ubiquity of his maker. 
Who as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 
An immenfe being does ftrangely fill the foul ; and om- 
bipotency, omnifciency, and infinite goodnefs, enlarge the 
fpirit while it fixtly looks upon them. Burnet . 

Since thou boaft’ft th’ omnifcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaftian’s foul. 

Unknown to me, fo loath’d a crime is lodg’d ? Dryden 

Omniscient, adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] Infinitely wife • 
knowing without bounds; knowing every thiiag. 

By no means truft to your own judgment alone; for no 
man is ommfaent. " Bacrn’s Adv. to Villiers. 

What call ’fcape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deteive his heart 
Ommfaent? _ Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x. 

W hatfoever is known, is fome way prefent ; and that 
Which is prefent, cannot but be known by him who is cm. 

/ ■ ■ r ■ n . South’s Sermons. 

„ vmtuj&ent matter, omniprefent kino-, 

y\ to l hee, my laft diftrefs I bring. Prior 

MN1 scious. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] All-knowing 

' bi,^-r n ° U,1Ce him °” mi f ci °«h that being an attri- 
indiv,dually proper to the Godhead^ and incommunicable 


Philips. 


Bhakejpi 


Milton, 


to any created fubftance. Hahwill on Providence 

Omnivorous, adj. [omnis and w*, Lat] All-devounng. DM , 
Omo'plate. n.f. [cJjw©^ and WlvY] The fhoulder Wade; 

Omphalo'ptick. n. f. [o^(paXog and ottUxos-J An optic 
pjafs that is convex on both fides, commonly called a convex 

f Dtft c 

lens. 

Chi. prep, [aen, Dutch; an, German.] 

1. It is put before the word, which fignifies that which is un- 
* der, that by which any thing is fupported, which any thing 

covers, or where any thing is fixed. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakefp. Rich. Ill; 

What news ?— 

—Richmond is on the feas.— 

—There let him fink and be the Teas on him. 

Diftradted terror knew not what was beft; 

On what determination to abide. Daniels Civ. Wart 

How foon hath time, the futtle thief of youth, 

Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year, 

Myhafting days.fly on with full career. 

As fome to witnefs truth heav’n’s call obey* 

So fome on earth muft, to confirm it; ftay; Dryden. 

They {looping low; 

Perch’d on the double tree. Dryderls Adn. vh 

2. It is put before any thing that is the fubjeeft of adlion. 

Th’ unhappy hufband, hufband now no more. 

Did on his tuneful harp his Jofs deplore. Dryden » 

3. Noting addition or accumulation; 

Mifchiefs on mifehiefs, greater ftill and more, 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er. Dryden , 

4. Noting a ftate of progreflion. 

Ho Maeris ! whither on thy way fo faft ? 

This leads to town. Drydens 

5. It fometimes notes elevation. 

Chufe next a province for thy vineyard’s reign, 

On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden* 

6. Noting approach or invafion. 

Their navy ploughs the wat’ry main. 

Yet foon expedt it on your fliores again. Dryden , 

On me, on me let all thy fury fall. 

Nor err from me, fince I deferve it a IB Popg, 

7. Noting dependance or reliance. 

On God’s providence and on your bounty* all their prefent 
fupport and future hopes depend; Smallridgn 

8. At, noting place. 

Oh each fide her; 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmilirig 

Oup\6s. ' Sha. Ant. andCleo, 

9. It denotes the motive or occafion of any thing. 

The fame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon 
your concealing, on the fame confideration ; becaufe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden ; 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a vidlory, muft not 
be exprefled like the eeftafy of a harlequin on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy ; 

The beft way to be ufed by a father on any occafion, to 
reform any thing he wifhes mended in his fon. Locke. 

We abftain on fuch folemn occaffons from things lawful 
out of indignation that we have often gratified ourfelves in 
things unlawful. Smallridge’s Sermons. 

10. It denotes the time at Which any thihg happens : as this 

happened on the firft day. On is ufed, 1 think, only before 
day or hour. 

11. It is put before the obje& of fome paffion. 

Compaflion on the king commands me ftoop. Shakefb 

Cou’d tears recal him into wretched life, Jr ° 

Their forrow hurts themfelves ; on him is loft. Dryden 

12. In forms of denunciation it is put before the thing threatned, 

WL nCe ° n th y > tlie ca ptive maid is mine, 

W horn not for price or pray’rs I will refign. Dryden 

13. Noting imprecation. & J 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you* 

x d tr . lum P h 5 hus u P on m y mifery ! Shakejpeare . 

14. Noting invocation. ^ 

On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone 

T - xt G .- Cal1 1 ’ n r Dryden's Virg. Georg, iv 

15. Noting the ftate of any thing. * 

a T The earth fllook t0 fee the heav’ns on fire 

Th, h° 7 n I' 31 ' ° f y°^ r ' n ^ tivit 7 • Shakefp. Henry IV 

1 he horfes burnt as they flood fall tied in th, ftnku. 

by chance breaking loofe Van up and dow'w th the laib 

H^fln ^ aI,ght fire f Knolles’s Hif. rf Td f 

a chariot whfeTh 8 v thC P r0 S refs ’ a n d becomes on fire like 
a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. d rr j 

16. Noting ftipulation or condition 9 h ^ '* IUad ‘ 

>7. 

honour, R vS^eHfe 7 theenem;. mi '’ dfUl ° f ^^ 27 . 

iS. Before 
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58 . Before * 7 * by corruption, it ftands for of 

This tempeft, 

Dafliing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

A thriving gamefter has but a poor trade on’t, who fills his 
pockets at the price of his reputation. Lockes Educat. 

19. Noting the manner of an event. 

Note, 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? Shakefp. 

20. On , the fame with upon. See Upon. 

On. adv. 

1. Forward; in fucceflion. 

As he forbore one aft, fo he might have foreborn another, 
and after that another, and fo on, till he had by degrees 
weakened, and at length mortified and extinguilhed the habit 
itfelf. South*s Sermons . 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muft fail his creditor, 
and he his, and fo on. Locke. 

Thefe fmaller particles are again compofed of others much 
finaller, all which together are equal to all the pores or 
empty fpaces between them ; and fo on perpetually till you 
come to folid particles, fuch as have no pores. Newt. 

2. Forward ; in progrefiion. 

On indeed they went; but oh ! not far; 

A fatal flop travers’d their head-long courfe. Daniel. 
So faying, on he led his radiant files. Milton . 

Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. Dryden . 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 

And ere the heart was form’d, pulh’d on the red’ning ftream. 

Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you; 

On with your tale. Rowe’s J. Shore . 

3. In continuance; without ceafing. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on. 

Till this ftormy night be gone. 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. Crajhaw. 

Sing on , fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. Dryden . 

You roam about, and never are at reft; 

By new defires, that is, new torments ftill pofleft: 

As in a fev’rifti dream you ftill drink on. 

And wonder why your thirft is never gone. Dryden. 

The peafants defy the fun; they work on in the hotteft 
part of the day without intermiflion. Locke’s Educat. 

4. Not off. 

5. Upon the body, as part of drefs. 

A long cloak he had on. Sidney. 

Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in ftays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 

All day let envy view her face. 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior. 

6. It notes refolution to advance. 

Since ’tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we’ll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 

A common facrifice to honour fall. Denham. 

On. inter]e£i. A word of incitement or encouragement to at¬ 
tack ; elliptically for go on. 

Therefore on, or ftrip your fword ftark-naked ; for meddle 
you muft. Shakefpeare’s Twefth Night. 

Cheerly on, couragious friends. 

To reap the harveft of perpetual peace. 

By this one bloody trial of {harp war. Shakefp. R. III. 
Once. adv. [from one.] 

1. One time. 

Trees that bear maft, are fruitful but once in two years ; 
the caufe is, the expence of fap. Bacon. 

Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

And after him the furer meflenger, 

A dove, fent forth once and again to fpy 
Green trees or ground. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, h. ix. 

You came out like fome great monarch, to take a town 
but once a year, as it were for your diverfion, though you 
had no need to extend your territories. Dryden. 

O virgin ! daughter of eternal night. 

Give me this once thy labour, to fuftain 
My right, and execute my juft difdain. Dryden. 

In your tuneful lays, 

Once more refound the great Apollo’s praife. Pope. 

2. A Angle time. 

Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 

3. The fame time. 

At once with him they rofe : 

Their rifing all at once was as the found 

Of thunder heard remote. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft. 
And on the lips a burning kifs imprefs’d. Dryden. 

Now that the fixed ftars, by reafon of their immenfe dis¬ 
tance, appear like points, unlefs fo far as their light is di¬ 
lated by refradfion may appear from hence, that when the 
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moon pafles over them and eclipfes them, their Ifoht vanlfl, 
not gradually like that of the planets, but all at ^ V*!’ 

4. At a point of time indivifible. wt ’ 

Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 

But all at once ; at once the winds arife. 

The thunders roll. Dr ydcn \r Cmmand.IpU 

5. One time; though no more. 

Fufcinus, thole ill deeds that fully fame. 

In blood once tainted, like a current run 

From the lewd father to the lewder fon. D ) - 

6. At the time immediate. ^ cten ' 

This hath all its force at mice , upon the firft impreffion 
and is ever afterwards in a declining ftate. Attc. u * 

7< Formerly; at a former time. 6 

Thereon his arms and <?w*-lov’d portrait lay, 

Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. ’ Denham 

My foul had once fome foolifh fondnefs for thee, * ‘‘ 
But hence ’tis gone. 'Addl 

8. Once feems to be father a noun than an adverb, when it has 
at before it, and when it is joined with an adjedfive: as this 
once, that once. 

One. adj. [an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch; ein, German - % 
Greek.] ’ ’ 

1. Lefs than two ; Angle ; denoted by an unite*. 

The man he knew was one that willingly. 

For one good look would hazard all. Daniel 

Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifeft, acknowledged 
alfo one God the moft high, to be the father and creator of 

aI1 th T in g s ‘ . Raleigh. 

If one muft be rejected, one fucceed, 

Make him my Lord, within whofe faithful breaft 
Is fix’d my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 

Love him by parts in all your num’rous race. 

And from thofe parts form one collected grace; 

Then when you have refin’d to that degree. 

Imagine all in one , and think that one is he. Dryden. 

2. Indefinitely; any. 

We {hall 

Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince. 

One of thefe days. Shakefpeart. 

I took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derftandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth 
away that which was fown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 

If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair 
fame after death, without the love of his fubje&s, there were 
fome colour to defpife it. Suckling. 

3. Different; diverfe; oppofed to another. 

What a precious comfort to have fo many, like brothers, 
commanding one another’s fortunes. Shakefpeare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
proportions exa.Sk, the colouring tolerable, and another thing 
to make all thefe graceful. Dryden. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

It is one thing to think right, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with advan¬ 
tage and clearnefs. Locke. 

My legs were clofed together by fo many wrappers one 
over another, that I looked like an Egyptian mummy. Add. 

Two bones rubbed hard againft one another, or with a file, 
produce a fetid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

At one time they keep their patients fo warm, as almoft to 
ftifle them, and all of a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 

Baker on Learning. 

4. One of two oppofed to the other. 

Afk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any fuch thing as this. Deutr. iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ftone and marchafite, had been at 
once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the marchafite, 
firft growing hard, the other, as being yet of a more yield¬ 
ing confiftence, accommodated itfelf to the harder’s figure. 

Boyle. 

There can be no reafon why we {hould prefer any one ac¬ 
tion to another, but becaufe we have greater hopes of ad¬ 
vantage from the one than from the other. Smallridge. 

5. Particularly one. 

One day when Phaebe fair, 

With all her band was following th’ chafe, 

This nymph quite tir’d with heat of fcorching air. 

Sat down to reft. Fairy £>ueen, b. 1. 

6. Some future. 

Heav’n waxeth old, and all the fpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their fwift motion flay ; 

And time itfelf, in time {hall ceafe to move, . 

But the foul furvives and lives for aye. Da-ues. 

One. n.f. [There are many ufes of the word one, which lerve 
to denominate it a fubftantive, though feme of them may 

feem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and fome may 

perhaps 
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ONE 

perhaps be confidered as confident with the nature of an ad- 
je&ive.J 

I. A Angle perfon. 

If one by one you wedded all the world, 

She you kill’d would be unparallel’d. Shakefpeare. 

Although,the beauties, riches, honours, fciences, virtues, 
and perfe&ions of all men were in the prefent poffeflion of 
one, yet fomewhat beyond and above all this there would ftill 
be fought and earneftly thirfted for. Hooker, b. i. 

From his lofty fteed he flew, 

And raifing one by one the fuppliant crew, 

To comfort each. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

When join’d in one , the good, the fair, the great, 
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Defcends to view the mufe’s humble feat. 

2 . A Angle mafs or aggregate. 

It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 

3. The firft hour. 

* Till ’tis one o’clock, our dance of cuftom 

Let us not forget. Shakefp. M. Wives of Wind, 

l. The fame thing. 

I marvel, why I anfwer’d not again ; 

But that’s all one, omittance is no-quittance. Shakefp. 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be underftood, is 
all one as to fay any thing is, and is not in die underftand¬ 
ing. Locke. 

r. A perfon. 

A good acquaintance -with method will greatly afiift every 
one in ranging human affairs. Watts’s Logick. 

6. A perfon by way of eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My father,, king of Spain, was reckon’d one. 

The wifeft prince that there had reign’d. Shakefp. 

7. A diftinft or particular perfon. 

That man {hould be the teacher is no part of the matter; 
for birds will learn one of another. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

No nations are wholly aliens and ftrangers the one to the 
other. Bacon’s Holy War. 

One or other fees a little box which was earned away with 
her, and fo difeovers her to her friends. Dryden. 

8. Perfons united. 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 

So I grow ftronger, you more honour gain. Shakef. 

9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 

The king was well in ftrudled how to carry himfelf be¬ 
tween Ferdinando and Philip, refolving to keep themat one 
within themfelves. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He is not at one with himfelf what account to give of it. 

Tillotfon. 

10. [On, Von, French. It is ufed fometimes a general or in¬ 
definite nominative for any man, any perfon. For one the 
Englilh formerly ufed men ; as, they live obfeurely men know 
not how, or die obfeurely, men mark not when. Afcham. For 
which it would now be laid, one knows not how, one knows 
not when ; or, it is not known how.] Any perfon ; any man 
indefinitely. 

It is not fo worthy to be brought to heroical effefts by for¬ 
tune or neceffity, like Ulyffes and /Eneas, as by one’s own 
choice and working. Sidney, b. ii. 

One may be little the wifer for reading this dialogue, fince 
it neither lets forth what Eror.a is, nor what the caufe {hould 
be which threatens her with death. Sidney, b. ii. 

One would imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
bleffed with eafe, affluence and power; not of one who had 
been juft ftripped of all thofe advantages. Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one ftiould begin with the gentlelt 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
tor fome time one was not thought to underftand Ariftotle, 
unlefs he had read him with Averroe’s comment. Baker. 
n. A perfon of particular character. 

Then muft you fpeak 
Of one that lov’d not wifely, but too well; 

Of one not eafily jealous; but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme. Shakefp. Othello. 

With lives and fortunes trufting one 
Who fo difcreetly us’d his own. Waller. 

Edward I. was one that very well knew how to ufe a vic¬ 
tory, as well as obtain it. Hale. 

One who contemned divine and human laws. Dryden. 
12. Une has fometimes a plural, either when it {lands for 
perlons indefinitely ; as, the great ones of the world: or when 
} ates t0 / ome thin g g°ing before, and is only the repre¬ 
sentative of the antecedent noun. This relative mode of 
ipeecn, whether Angular or plural, is in my ear not very 
elegant, yet is ufed by good authors. 

Be not found Here ; hence with your little ones. Shakefp. 
1 neie lucceffes are more glorious which bring benefit to 
me world, than fuch ruinous ones as are dyed in human blood. 

tt . ... , Glanvile’s Scepf. Pref. 

. 7 * that overlook the true reafon of a thino- which 
finite ^ ° ne * ma y ea iily And many falle ones, error being in- 

Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
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The following plain rules and dire&ioris, are riot the lefs 
ufeful becaufe they are plain ones. Atterbury • 

There are many whofe waking thoughts are wholly em¬ 
ployed on their fleeping ones. Addifon's Spectator. 

Arbitrary power fends to make a man a bad fovereisjn, who 
might poflibly have been a good one, had he been inverted 
with an authority limited by law. Addifon's Freeholder. 

This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath 
been imputed to divers caufes that need not be fet down, 
when fo obvious an one occurs, that when a great genius ap¬ 
pears the dunces are all in confpiracy againft him. Swift. 

One'eyed. adj. [one and eye.] Having only one eye. 

A fign-poft dauber wou’d difdain to paint 

The oneey’d heroe on his elephant. Dryden . 

The mighty family 

Of oneey’d brothers haften to the {here. Addifon. 

OnEirocrFtical. adj. [ovcipoxpPny.o;, Gr. onirocritique, Fr. it 
{hould therefore according to analogy be written cnirocritical 
and onirocritick.] Interpretative of dreams. 

If a man has no mind to pafs by abruptly from his imagined 
to his real circumftances, he may employ himfelf in that 
new kind of obfervation which my oneirocritical correfpondent 
has diredled him to make. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Oneirocri'tick. n. f [ovepoxppir.oi, Gr.] An interpreter of 
dreariis. 

Having furveyed all ranks and profefflons, I do not find 
in any quarter ot the town an otieirocriiick , or an interpreter 


of dreams. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 505. 

One'ness. n.f. [from one.] Unity; the quality of being one. 
Our God is one, or rather very onenefs and mere unity, 
having nothing but itfelf in itfelf, and not confiding, as all 
things do befides God, of many things. Hooker^ 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the fe- 
veral hypoftafes, is the one eternal indivifible divine nature, 
and the eternity of the fon’s generation, and his co-eternity, 
and his confubftantiality. with the father when he came down 
from Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond. 

O ner ary. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraife, Fr.] Fitted for car¬ 
riage or burthens. 

To Onerate. v. a. [onero, Lat.] To load; to burthen. 

Onera'tion. n. f [from onerate..] The aa of loading. Diet. 

O'nerous. adj. [ onereux, Fr. onerofus, Lat.] Burthenfome ; 
oppreftive. 

A banilhed perfon, that is abfent out of neceffity, retains 
all things onerous to himfelf, as a punixhment for his crime. 

. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Onion, n.f. [ oignon, French.] 

It hath an orbicular, coated, bulbous root; the leaves are 
hollow or pip; the ftalk alfo hollow and fwells out in the 
middle; the flowers confiding of fix leaves are colleaed in¬ 
to a fpherical head ; the ftyle of the flower becomes a roundifti 
fruit divided into three cells, containing roundifh feeds. Mill. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a ftiower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well. Sha. Taming of the Shrew. 

I an afs, am onion-e y’d. Sha. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

This is ev’ry cook's opinion. 

No fiiv’ry difh without an onion : 

But left your killing ftiould be fpotl’d, 

Your onions mufk be throughly boil’d. Swift. 

(Tnly. adj. [from one, onely, or onelike.] 

1. Single ; one and no more. 

Of all whom fortune to my fword did bring. 

This only man was worth the conquering. ° Drydem 

2. This and no other. 

The logick now in ufe has long poffeffed the chair, as the 
only art taught in the fchools for the direaion of the'mind 
m the ftudy of the fciences. Locke. 

3. This above all other : as, he is the only man for mufick. 

O’nly. adv. 

1. Simply; lingly; merely; barely. 

I propofe my thoughts only as conje&ures.- Burnet „ 

The pofterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of^their fa¬ 
ther s vices ; and that not only by a juft judgment, but from 
the natural courfe of things. Tillotfon, Serm. 4. 

All who deferve his love, he makes his own; 

And to be lov’d himfelf, needs only to be known. Dryd. 
Nor muft this contrition be cxerciled by us, only for eroffer 
evils; but when we live the beft. " Wake 

2. So and no otherwife. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was only 
evil continually. q • J 

3. Singly without more :. as, only begotten V1 ' 

OWIANCY. [W and Divination by a name. 

Deftm.es were (uperflmoufly, by or.orr.ancy, deciphered out 

fifi’ a , S , tho . u S h [ h e names and natures of men were 
fuitable, and fatal neceffities concurred herein with voluntary 
motion. ~ ,2 

Onoma'ntical. ^/. [ovoua and Prediaing by names! 

I h eodatus, when curious to know the fuccefs of his wars 
againft the Romans, an onornantical or name-wifard Jew, 
V willed 
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willed him to fflut up a number of fwine and give fome of 
them Roman names, others Gothiffl names with feveral marks, 
and there to leave them. 7r ,j f}7 

O'NSET. n. f [on and fet.] 

I. Attack ; ftorm ; affault; firft brunt. 

As well the foldier dieth, which ftandcth ftill, as he that 
gives the braveft onfet. Sidney ^ L iL 

All breathlefs, weary, faint, 

Him fpying, with freffl onfet he affail’d. 

And kindling new his courage. Teeming queint, 

Struck him To hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Fairy ^ ) ueen, b. ii. 

The fhout 

Of battle now began, and ruffling found 
Of onfet. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Sometimes it gains a point; and prefently it finds itfelf 
baffled and beaten off; yet ftill it renews the onfet, attacks 
the difficulty afreffl ; plants this realoning and that argument, 
like fo many intelkaual batteries, till at length it forces a 
way into the obftinate enclofed truth. South. 

Without men and provilions it is impoffible to fecure con- 
quefts that are made in the firft onfets of an invafion. Addif. 

Obferve 

The firft impetuous onfets of his grief; 

Ufe every artifice to keep him. ftedfaft. Philips. 

2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. This 
fenfe, fays Nicholfon , is ftill retained in Northumberland, 
where onfet means a tuft. 

I will with deeds requite thy gentlenefs ; 

And for an onfet , Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my emprefs. Shahefp. Tit. And. 

To O nset. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet upon ; to begin. 
This for a while was hotly onjetted and a reafonable price 
offered, but foon cooled again. Carew. 

Onslaught, n.f [on and fay. See Slaughter.] At¬ 
tack ; ftorm; onfet. 

They made a halt 

To view the ground, and where t’affault. 

Then call’d a council, which was beft, 

By fiege or onf aught to inveft 
The enemy ; and ’twas agreed 

By ftorm and onf aught to proceed. Hudibras p. i • 

o nto'logist. n. f [from ontology. ] One who confiders the 
affe&ions of being in general; a metaphyfician. 

Onto'logy. n.f [ovtoc and Xoyo;.] The fcience of the af¬ 
fections of being in general; metaphyficks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to various 
beings, are copioufly treated of in metaphyficks, or more 
properly ontology. JVatts's Logie/:. 

O'nward. adv. [onbpeapb, Saxon.] 
l. Forward; progreffively. 

My lord. 

When you went onward on this ended a£lion, 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye. Shakefpeare. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 
The monfter moving onward came as faft. 

With horrid ftrides. Milt. Par. Lof, b. ii. 

Him thro’ the fpicy foreft onward come 
Adam difeern’d, as in the door he fat 
Of his cool bow’r. Milt. Paradife Lof, b. v. 

Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nofe. Pope. 

2. In a ftate of advanced progreffion. 

Philoxenus came to fee how onivard the fruits were of his 
friends labour. Sidney. 

You are already fo far onward of your way, that you have 
forfaken the imitation of ordinary converfe. Dryden. 

3. Somewhat farther. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefedark fteps, a little farther on. Milton. 

O'nycha. n. f It is found in two different fenfes in ferip- 
ture. — The odoriferous fnail or fhell, and the ftone named 
onyx. The greateft part of commentators explain it by 
the onyx or odoriferous fhell, like that of the fflell-fiffl 
called purpura. The onyx is fiffled for in watry places of 
the Indies, where grows the fpicanardi, which is the food of 
this fiffl and what makes its fhell fo aromatick. Calmet. 

Take fweet fpices, onycha , andgalbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
O'nyx. n. f [ovu£.] The onyx is a femipellucid gem, of 
which there are feveral fpecies, but the blueifii white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true onyx legitima of the 
ancients. It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and the 
regular arrangement and difpofition of its colours make amends 
for their want of ftiow. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Nor are her rare endowments to be fold. 

For glittering land by Ophir fhown. 

The blue-ey’d faphir, or rich onyx ftone. Sandys. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : it is 
of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifh white, 
and fometimes of red : when on one or both Tides the white. 
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there happens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifh or frefh • 

the jewellers call the ftone a lardonyx. .', ° Ur > 

OOZE. n. f [either from 
wetnefs, Saxon.] 

1. Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water ; Time. 

My Ion i’ th’ ooze is bedded. Shahefp - ± 

Some carried up into their grounds the ooze w faltw^ 
mud, and found good profit thereby. p drer 

Old father Thames rais’d up his rev’rend head 
Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed. 

And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. I) ,1 

2. Soft flow ; fpring. This feems to be the meaning i n p'J?' 

f rom his firft fountain 2nd beginning doze , * 

t Dovvn to the fea each brook and torrent flows. p .• 

3. 1 he liquor of a tanner’s vat. 

To Ooze. v. n. [from the noun.] To flow by ftealth- 
run gently ; to drain away. * 

When the contra&ed limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rifh humour fwell’d and ooz'd agen. Dryd- 

Where creeping waters ooze, * 

Where marfnes ftagnate, and where rivers wind 
duller the rolling fogs Thomf. Autum. 

1 he July drinks 

The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro’ the grafs. Thomfon 
Oozy. adj. [from ooze.] Miry; muddy; flimy. 

From his oozy bed, 

Old father Thames advanc’d his rev’rend head. p 0 p e% 
To Opa'cate. v. a. [< opaco, Lat.] To fflade; tocloud- to 
darken; to obfeure. 

The fame corpufcles upon the unftopping of the gJafs, did 
opacate that part of the air they moved in. & Boyle. 

Opa'city. n.f [opacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.] Cloudinefs; want 
of tranfparency. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes in whofe 
opticks there is no opacity ? Brown. 

Had there not been any night, ftiadow or opacity , we fliould 
never have had any determinate conceit of darknefs. Glanv . 

How much any body hath of colour, fo much hath it of 
opacity , and by fo much the more unfit is it to tranfmit the 
Ipecies. Pay on the Creation: 

The leaft parts of almoft all natural bodies, are in fome 
meafure transparent; and the opacity of thofe bodies arifeth 
from the multitude of reflexions caufed in their internal parts. 

Newt. Opt. 

Opa'cous. adj. [ opacus , Latin.] Dark ; obfeure; not tran- 
fparent. 

When he perceives that thefe opacous bodies do not hinder 
the eye from judging light to have an equal diffufion through 
the whole place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty to 
allow air, that is diaphanous, and more fubtile far than they, 
and confequently, divifible into leffer atoms ; and having 
lefler pores, gives lefs fcope to our eyes to mils light. Digby. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whofe firft convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos’d 
From chaos, and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 

Satan alighted. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. iii. 

O'pal. n.f. The opal is a very elegant and a very Singular 
kind of ftone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid 
gems, being much more opake, and lefs hard. It is found 
always in the pebble fhape of various fizes, from the head 
of a pin to the bignefs of a walnut. It is naturally bright, 
fmooth and glofly, and fhows all its beauty without the help 
of the lapidary : in colour it much refembles the fineft mo¬ 
ther of pearl ; its balls Teeming a bluifh or greyifh white, 
but with a property of refle&ing all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, as turned differently to the light, among which the 
green and the blue are particularly beautiful, but the fiery 
red is the fineft of all. This ftone is found in the Eaft-Indies, 
in Egypt, Perfia and Tartary, and in fome parts of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia; but the oriental is much the fineft. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thy mind is a very opal. Shahefp. Tzuelfth Night. 

Th’ empyreal heav’n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin’d fquare or round ; 

With opal tow’rs, and battlements adorn’d 

Of living faphir. Milton s Par. Lof, b. ii. 

We have this ftone from Germany, and is the fame with 
the opal of the ancients. Woodw. on Foff 

Opa'que. adj. [1 opacus, Lat.] 

They 

Shot upward ftill dire<ft, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milt. Par. Lof - 

Thefe difappearing fixt ftars were actually extinguifhed 
and turned into more opaque and grofs planet-like bodies. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prm. 

To Ope. 1 v. a. [open, Saxon; op, Iflandick, a hole. Ope 
To O pen, $ is ufed only in poetry, when one lyllableis more 
convenient than two.] 

To unclofe ; to unlock ; to put intojuch a ftate as that the 


1. 


inner parts may be Teen or entered. 


The contrary to jhut. 

The 


OPE 

The world’s mine oyfter, 

Which I with fword will open. Shahefp. M. TV. of Wind. 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shahefp. K. Lear. 

They confent to work us harm and woe. 

To ope the gates, and fo let in our foe. Fairfax. 

If a man open a pit and not cover it, aiid an ox fall there¬ 
in the owner of the pit fhall make it good. Ex. xxi. 23. 

Let us pafs through your land, and none fhall do you any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him. r Mac. v. 48. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the caufe of all fuch as 
are appointed to deftru&ion. Prov. xxxi. 8. 

Open to me the gates of righteoufnefs. Pf. cxviii. 19. 

Adam, now ope thine eyes ; and firft behold 
Th’ effects which thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee. Milt. Par. Lof, b. xi. 

Our fleet Apollo fends. 

Where Tufcan Tyber roll’s with rapid force. 

And where Numicus opes his holy fource. Dryden. 

When firft you ope your doors, and palling by 
The fad ill-omen’d objeeff meets your eye. Dryden. 

When the matter is made, the fide muff: be opened to let 
It out. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fhow; to difeover. 

The Englifh did adventure far for to open the north parts 
of America. Abbot's Defcripticn of the World. 

3. To divide ; to break. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an earth¬ 
quake, ana fhut again by a fecond. Addifon on Italy . 

4. To explain ; to difclofe. 

Some things wifdom openeth by the facred books of ferip- 
ttire, fome things by the glorious works of nature. Hooker. 

Paul reafoned with them out of the feriptures, opening arid 
alleging, that Chrift muft needs have fuffered and rifen again 
from the dead. Adis xvii. 3. 

After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king opened him- 
felf to fome of his council, that he was forry for the earl’s 
death, becaufe by him he might haVe known the bottom of 
his danger. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Gramont governour of Bayonne, took an exquifite notice 
of their perfons and behaviour, arid opened himfelf to fome 
of his train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed. Wotton. 

A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf into a new 
pleafure; and by opening his misfortunes, leaves part of them 
behind him; Collier on Friendjhip. 

5. To begin. 

You retained him only for the opening of your caufe, 2nd 
your main lawyer is yet behind. Dryd. Ep. to theJVbigs. 

Homer opens his poem with the uttnoft fimplicity and mo- 
defty, he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Odyff. 
To Ope. 1 

To O'pen. [ *■ 

2. To unclofe itfelf; not to remain fhut; not to continue clofed. 

The hundred doors 

Ope of themfelves; a ruffling whirlwind roars 

Within the cave. ~ Dryden, JEnM. 

My old wounds are open'd at this view. 

And in my murd’rer’s prefence bleed anew. Dryden. 

Unnumber’d treafures ope at once. 

From each ffle nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddefs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

2. To bark. A term of hunting. 

If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truft me when I open 
2 S a ^ n * Shahefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The night reftores our actions done by day ; 

As hounds in fleep will open for their prey. Dryden. 

Cytheron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and purftie their prey. Dryd. 
Hark ! the dog opens , take thy certain aim ; 

The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 

Upe. 1 adj. [Ope is fcarcely ufed but by old authors, and by 

U pen. 5 them in the primitive not figurative fenfe.1 
Unclofed ; not fhut. 

7^ e § ates are ope ; now pfove good feconds * 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them ; 

a/°A ? e **■?• Sbahfr. Coriolatius. 

Molt lacnlegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shahfp. Macbeth. 

i nen lent Sanballat his fervant, with an open letter in his 


Neh. vi. 
Cleat) eland. 
Milt. P. Loft. 


hand. 

With the fame key fet ope the door 
Wherewith you lock’d it faft before. 

Thro’ the gate. 

Wide open and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. ivjui. 

2 hey meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 

And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen knight. Dry. 

He, when /Eneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 
'Tu k° unce broke ope the door. Dryden. 

2 he door was ope, they blindly grope the way; Dryden. 
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2. Plain; apparent; evident. 

They crucify to themfelves the Ton of Gcd afreftl, and pat 
him to an open fflairie. Hebr. vi. 6- 

Th’ under-work, tranfparent, fflews too plain ; 

Where open a£ts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. Daniel. 

3. Not wearing difguife ; clear ; artlefs ; fincere. 

He was fo fecret therein, as not daring to be open, that to 
no creature he ever fpake of it. Sidney. 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againft the Englifh in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace; 
and befides was held a man open and of good faith. Bacon. 

The French are always open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Italians ftiff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon . 

This referved myfterious way of adfing towards perfons, 
who in right of their polls expected a more open treatment, 
was imputed to fome hidden defign. Sivift. 

His generous, open, undefigning heart. 

Has begg’d his rival to follicit for him. Addifon's Cato. 

4. Not clouded; clear. 

With dry eyes, and with an open lock, 

She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 

Then fhall thy Craggs 
On the caff: ore another Pollio ffline; 

With afpeft open fhall erect his head. Pope. 

5. Not hidden ; expofed to view. 

In that little fpot of ground that lies between thofe two 
great oceans of eternity, we are to exefeife our thoughts, 
2nd la y open the treafures of the divine wifdom and goodnefs 
hid in this part of nature and providence. Burnet. 

Thefe innate notions fflould lie open fairly to every one’s 
view. _ 1 _ Lockei 

Moral principles require reafoning and difeourfe to difeover 
the certainty of their truths : they lie not open as natural 
chara6ters engraven on the mind. Locke. 

6. Not reftrained ; not denied. 

If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter againft any 
man, the law is open and there are deputies; let them im¬ 
plead one another. Adis xix. 38. 

7. Not cloudy; not gloomy. 

An open and warm winter portendeth a hot .and dry fum- 
mcr * Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

8. Uncovered. 

Here is better than the open air. Shahefp: K. Lear. 

And when at laft in pity, you will die. 

I’ll watch your birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like. I’ll to my mate repair; 

And teach you your firft flight in open air, Dryden . 

9. Expofed ; without defence. 

The fervice that I truly did his life, 

Hath left me open to all injuries. Shahefp. Henry IV, 

10. Attentive. 

Thine eyes are open upon all the fons of men, to give every 
one according to his ways. Jer. xxxii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry; Pf xxxiv. 15. 

O'pener. n.f [from open.] 

1. One that opens ; one that unlocks ; One that unclofes; 

True opener of mine eyes. 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. Milt. 

2. Explainer; interpreter. 

To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the fandfities of heav’n; 

And our dull workings. Shahefp. Henry IV. 

3. That which feparates; difuniter. 

There may be fuch openers of compound bodies, becaufe 
there wanted not fome experiments in which it appeared. 

7- Boyle. 

Openeyed. adj. [open and eye.] Vigilant; watchful. 

While you hfere do fnoring lie; 

Openeyed confpiracy 

His time doth take; Shakefpeare's Fempef . 

OpEnha'nded. adj. [open and hand:] Generous ; liberal • 
munificent. . * 9 

Good heav’n who renders mercy back for mercy. 

With openhanded bounty fhall repay you. Rozve 

Openhea'rted. adj. [bpen and heart.] GeneroUs: candid* 
not meanly fubtle. * 

I know him well; he’s free 2nd openfoarted. Dryden 
Of an openhearted generous minifter you are not to fay that 
he was in an intrigue to betray his country j but in an in 
tngue with a lady. Arbuthnot’s J. Bui/ 

Openheartedness. n.f. [open and heart.] Liberality - mu- 
nmcence ; generofity. ' 3 

Opening, n. f. [from open.] 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the cracks and 
opmnp of the earth. Woodw. Not. HiJI. 

2. Ddcovery at a diftance; faint knowledge ; dawn- 

God has been pleafed to diffipate this'co.ofufion and chaos. 
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and to give us Tome openings, Tome dawnings of liberty and 
fettlement. South’s Sermons. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; you 
fhone to us from afar and diicloled your firft beams on dif- 
taut nations. Drydcn. 

O'penly. adv. [from open .] 

i. Publickly; not fecretly ; in fight; not obfcUrely. 

Their actions always fpoken of with great honour, are 
now called openly into queftion. Hooker, b. v. 

Prayers are faulty, not whenfoever they be openly made. 

Hooker. 


Hamm. 


but when hypocrify is the caufe of open praying. 

Why fhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear fo openly . Shakefp. 3 

I knew the time, 

Now full, that I no more fhould live obfcure, 

But openly begin, as beft becomes 

The authority which I deriv’d from heav’n. Par. Reg. 
How grofly and openly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and worldly lulls. 

Tillotfon , Serin. 5. 

We exprefs our thanks by openly owning our parentage, 
and paying our common devotions to God on this day’s fo- 
lemnity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2. Plainly ; apparently; evidently; without difguife. 

Darah 

Too openly does love and hatred fhow : 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Drydcn. 

Ofenmou'thed. adj. [open and mouth.] Greedy; ravenous; 
clamorous; vociferous. 

Up comes a Hon openmcuthed toward the afs. L’EJlrange. 

C/penness. n.f. [from open.] 

1. Plainnels; clearnefs ; freedom from obfcurity or ambiguity. 

Deliver with more opennefs your anfwers 
To my demands. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2 . Plainnels ; freedom from difguife. 

The noble opennefs and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
prefled in lively colours. Felton on the Clajficks. 

Thefe, letters all written in the opennefs of friendfhip, will 
prove what were my real fentiments. Pope’s Letters. 

OPERA, n.f [Italian.] 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiClion, reprefented by vocal 
and inllrumental mufick, adorned with fcenes, machines, 
and dancing. Drydens Pref , to Albion. 

Operable, adj. [from opercr, Latin.] To be done; prac¬ 
ticable. 

Being uncapable of operable circumftances, or rightly to 
judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the vi¬ 
able fuccefs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole 
progrelfion. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

O'perant. adj. [ operant , French.] Active ; having power 
to produce any effeCt. A word not in ufe*. 

Earth, yield me roots ! 

Who feeks far better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy moll operant poifon ! Shakefp. Tun. of Athens. 

I mull leave thee, love, and fhortly too ; 

My operant powers their fundlions leave to do. Shakefp. 
To Q'PERATE: v. n. [ operor , Latin ; operer, French.] I o 
a£l; to have agency ; to produce eftetSls. 

The virtues of private perfons operate but on a few ; their 
fphere of aCtion is narrow, and their influence is confined to 

Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeftly by impulfe, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies operate in. Locke. 

It can operate on the guts and Ilomach, and thereby pro¬ 
duce di Hindi ideas. . Locke. 

A plain convincing reafon operates on the mind, both of 
a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swift. 

Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference 
to this or the contrary, the effect will be contingent, and 
the certain knowledge of it belongs only to God. JVatts. 
Operation, n.f. [operatio , Lat . operation, French.] 

1. Agency; production of effedts ; influence. 

There are in men operations , fome natural, fome rational, 
fome fupernatural, fome politick, fome finally ecclefiaftical. 

Hooker. 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exift and ceafe to be, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. Lear. 

All operations by tranfmifllon of fpirits and imagination, 
work at diftance and not at touch. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Waller’s prefence had an extraordinary operation to procure 
any thing defired. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The tree whofe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, fhun to tafte. Milt. P . Loft. 
If the operation of thefe falts be in convenient glalfes pro¬ 
moted by warmth, the afeending fleams may eafily be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant fpirit. Boyle. 

The pain and ficknefs caufed by manna, are the effedls of 
its operation on the flomach and guts by the feize, motion and 
ficrure of its infenfible parts. Locke. 

Adtion; effedt. . . 

Repentance and renovation confifl not in the ftrife, wiin. 


2. 


or purpofe, but in the adlual operations of good life. 

That falfe fruit 
Far other operation firfl aifplay’d, 

Carnal defire inflaming. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. j x . 

Speculative painting, without the afliflance of manual 'ope¬ 
ration, can never attain to perfedion, but flothfully languifhes; 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles pqrformed his 
noble works; Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

In this undemanding piece of clock-work, his body as 
well as other fenfelefs matter has colour, warmth and foft- 
nefs. But thefe qualities are not fubfiflent in thofe bodies 
but are operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley. 
[In chirurgery.] The part of the art of healing which de¬ 
pends on the ufe of inftruments. 

4 . The motions or employments of an army. 

Operative, adj. [from operate.] Having the power of acl- 
ing ; having forcible agency. 

To be over curious in fearching how God’s all-piercino- 
and operative fpirit diflinguifhing gave form to the matter of 
the univerfal, is a fearch like unto his, who not contented 
with a known ford, will prefume to pafs over the areatell 
rivers in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. Ral. 

Many of the nobility endeavoured to make themfelves po¬ 
pular, by fpeaking in parliament againft thofe things which 
were raoft grateful to his majefty; and he- thought a little 
difcountenance upon thofe perfons would fupprefs^that fpirit 
within themfelves, or make the poifon of it lefs operative upon 
others. Clarendon. 

In adlions of religion we Ihould be zealous, adlive and 
operative , fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

This circumftance of the promife mull give life to all the 
reft, and make them operative toward the producing of good 
life. Decay of Piety. 

It holds in all operative principles, efpecially in morality; 
in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. South. 
The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllogifm. Norr. 
Opera'tor. n.f. [operateur, Fr. from operate.] One that per¬ 
forms any adl of the hand ; one who produces any effesft. 

An imaginary operator opening the firll with a great deal 
of nicety, upon a curfory view appeared like the head of 
another. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 275 . 

To adminiller this dofe, there cannot be fewer than fifty 
thoufand operators , allowing one operator to every thirty. Swift. 
Opero'se. adj. [operofus , Latin.] Laborious; full of trouble 
and tedioufnefs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alfo very 
operofe , and would affecl a great part of the univerfe; they 
would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, when 
the deluge was to ceafe, as they were at firfl: to procure it. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Written language, as it is more operous, fo it is more di- 
gefted, and is permanent. Holder. 

Ophio'phagous. adj. [ o(p 1 ? and (psHyco. ] Serpenteating. 
Notufed. 

All fnakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as common 
opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from ophiophagous na¬ 
tions, and fuch as feed upon ferpents. Brown’s V. Err. 
OphEtes. n. f. A Hone. 

Ophites has a dulky greenifh ground, with fpots of a lighter 
green, oblong, and ufually near fquare. JVoodw. on Foff. 
Ophtha'lmick. adj. [opbtbalmique, Fr from o(p^cc?^og, Gr.] 
Relating to the eye. 

O'phthalmy .n.f. [ophthalmie, Fr. from otpS-ccXpos, Gr.] A 
difeafe of the eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, pro¬ 
ceeding from arterious blood gotten out of theveflels and col- 
ledled into thofe parts. Dift» 

The ufe of cool applications, externally, is moft eafy to 
the eye ; but after all, there will fometimes enfue a trouble- 
fome ophthalmy. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Opiate, n.f. A medicine that caufes fleep. 

They chofe atheifm as an opiate, to Hill thofe frightning 
apprehenfions of hell, by inducing a dulnefs and lethargy of 
mind, rather than to make ufe of that native and falutary 
medicine, a hearty repentance. Bentley’s Serin. 

O piate, adj. Soporiferous; fomniferous; narcotick; caufing 
fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments, 
are opiate and foporiferous. For anointing of the forehead 
and back bone, is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. , Bacon. 
All their Ihape 

Spangled with eyes, more num’rous than thofe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paft’ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. _ Milton s Pai . LoJ . 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne or 
opiate quality refolvent of the bile, is proper for melanc 0 y. 

r 1 } Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O'pifice. n.f. [opificium, Lat.] Workmanfliip; handivrork. 

O'pificer. n.f. [opifex, Lat.] One that performs any work; 
artift. A word not received. ^ 
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There is an infinite diftance betwixt the poor mortaj artift, 
nnd the almighty opifeer. Bentley s Serm. 

0 'pinabie. adj.\opinor, Lat.] Which may be thought. Dig. 

Opina'tion. n.J. [ opmor, Lat.] Opinion ; notion. . DM. 

Opina'tor.- n.f. [ spinor, Lat.] One who holds an opinion. 

Confider againft what kind of opinators the reafon above 
<riven is levelled. . Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To Opi'ne. v. n. [opinor, Latin.] To think ; to judge;*to 
be of opinion. 

Fear is an ague, that forfakes 

And haunts by fits thofe whom it takes ; 

And they’ll opine they feel the pain 

And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras, p. i. 

Jn matters of mere fpeculation, it is not much material to 
the welfare of government, or of themfelves, whether they 
otine right or wrong, and whether they be philofophers or no. 

£ & South's Serin . 

But I, who think more highly of our kind', 

Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 

E)eep hid the fhining mifehief under ground. 

Opi'niative. adj. [from opinion.] 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2 . Imagined; not proved. 

It Is the more difficult to find out truth, becaufe it is in 
fuch inconfiderable propoitiohs fcattered in a mafs of opinia- 
tive uncertainties; like the filver in Hiero’s crown of gold. 

Glanv. ScepJ'. c. 9. 

Opinia'tor. n.f. [opiniatre, French:]' One fond of his own 
notion ; inflexible ; adherent to his own opinion. 

What will not opihiators and felf-believing men difpute of 
and make doubt of ? Raleigh. 

Efiex left lord Roberts governoiit; a man of a four and 
furly nature, a great opiniator , and one who muft be over¬ 
come before he would believe that he could be fo. Clarend. 

For all His exadl plot, down was he call from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition ; as it 
is pity but all fuch politick opiniators fhould. South’s Serm. 

OPINIATRE. a,dj. [French.] Obftinate ; ftubborn. 

Inftead of an able man, you defire to have him an in- 
fignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difeourfe, and priding him- 
felf in contradicting others. Locke. 

Opinia'trety. 7 n.f [opiniatrete, French.] Obftinacy; in- 

Opi'niatry. ) flexibility; determination of mind ; ftub- 
boranefs. This word, though it has been tried in different 
forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opiniatry Ihould arife, we will deliver the chief 
opinions. Brovjn’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

The one fets the thoughts upon v/it aiid falfe colours, and 
not upon truth ; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and 
opiniatry. Locke’s Education. 

So much as we ourfelyes confider and comprehend of truth 
and reafon, fo much we poflefs of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, make us 
not one jot the more knowing,. though they happen to be 
true : what in them was fcience, is in us but opiniatrety. 

Locke. 

I can pafs by opiniatry and the bufy meddling of thofe who 
thruft themfelves into every thing. JVoodw. Letters. 

I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving me; 
but he ill-all not get rid fo. Pope. 

OPI NION, n. f [opinion, Fr. opimo, Lat.] 

1. Perfwafion ofthe mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect thing, fettled 
in the imagination, but never arriving at the underftanding, 
there to obtain the tinClure of reafon. Ben. Jobnjon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underftanding is fo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one perfwafion than to another, yet not altogether without 
a mixture of incertainty or doubting. Hale. 

Stiff in opinion , ever in the wrong. Dry den. 

Bleft be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion. 

Since by their error we arc taught, 

That happinefs is but opinion. Prior . 

Sentiments ; judgment; notion. 

Can they make it out againft the common fenfe and opinion 
of all mankind, that there is no fuch thing as a future ftate 
ot mifery for fuch as have lived ill here. South. 

^ Charity itfelf commands us, where we know no ill, to 
think well of all ; but friendfhip, that always goes a pitch 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right and claim to the good 
opinion of his friend.. _ _ South’s Sermons. 

Nv e may allow this to be his opinion concerning heirs, that 
where there are divers children the eldeft fon has°thc rio-ht to 

l '\ e i r ' . . Lccke. 

1 hiloiophers are of olnnion, that infinite fpace is pefleifed- 
by God’s infinite omniprefence. Locke * 

I fhall conclude my paper with a ftory out of Boccalini, 
which fufficiently fhews us the opinion that judicious author 
entertained of the fort of critics I have been here mentioning. 


2 . 


o. Favourable judgment. ■ : r. 

In ' adlions of arms fmall matters are of great moment, 
efpecially when they ferve to raife an opinion of commander?. 

r J Hayward ; 

Howfoever I have rio opinion of thofe things; yet lo much 
I conceive to be true, that ftrong imagination hath morO 
force upon things Jiving, than things merely inanimate. Bacon: 

To Opinion, v. a. [from the noun.] To opine; to think. 
A word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The Hoicks opinioned the fouls of wife men dwell about the 
moon, and thofe fools wandered about the earth : whereas 
the Epicureans held that death was nothing, nor after death* 

Brozim’s V. Err T 

That the foul and the angels ate devoid of quantity and 
dimenfion, is generally opinioned. Glanv. ScepJ. c. xiii- 

It is opinioned, that the earth refts as the world’s centre, 
while the heavens are the fubjedl of the univerfal motions. 

Glanv. Scepf c. xi- 

Opi'nionative. adj. [from opinion.] Fond of preconceived 
notions ; ftubborn. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and opinionahve aliiirance^ 
would bemo hindrance to the world’s improvement. Glanv. 

One would rather chufe a reader without art, than onfe 
ill inftrudted with learning, but opinionative and without judg¬ 
ment. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth ; 

Opinionatively. adv. [from opinionative.] Stubbornly. 

Opinionativeness. n.f [from opinionative.] Obftinacy. 

OpFnionist. n.f [opinionijie, Fr. from opinion.] One fond of 
his own notions. 

Every conceited opinionijl fets up an infallible chair in his 
own brain. Glcthv. to Albius. 

O.pFparous. adj. [opiparus, Lat.] Sumptuous. DiTll 

Opitula'tion. n.f. [opitulatio, Lat.] An aiding; a help¬ 


ing. 
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O'pium: n.f. A juice, partly of the refinous, partly of the 
gummy kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes or tnaftes, 
ufually of a roundifh figure,- very heavy and of a denfe tex¬ 
ture, not perfedlly dry : its colour is a dark brownifih yellow ; 
its fm.ell is very unpleafant, of a dead faint kind ; and its 
tafte very bitter and very acrid. It is brought from Natolia, 
from Egypt, and from the Eaft-Indies, where it is produced 
from the white garden poppy; a plant of which every part 
is full of a milky juice, and with which the Helds of Afia- 
Minof are in many places fown as ours are with corn. When 
the heads grow to maturity, but are yet foft, green and full 
of juice, incifions are made in them, and from e/ery one of 
thefe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which foon hardens 
into a folid cdnfiftence. Thefe drops are gathered with great 
Care, and the fineft opium proceeds from the firft incifions. 
In the countries where opium is produced, multitudes are em¬ 
ployed in preparing it with water, honey and fpicesj and 
working it up into cakes ; but what we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, or at moft worked up with water, ora 
fmall quantity of honey fufficient to bring it into form. The 
ancients were greatly divided about the virtues and ufe of 
opium ; fome calling it a poifon, and others the greateft of 
all medicines. At prefent it is in high efteem, and exter¬ 
nally applied it is emollient, relaxing and difcutlent, and 
greatly promotes ftippuration. A moderate dofe of opiuni 
taken internally, is generally under a grain, yet cuftom will 
make people bear a dram as a moderate dofe; but in that 
cafe nature is vitiated. Its firft effedt is the making the pa¬ 
tient cheerful, as if he had drank moderately of wine ; it 
removes melancholy, excites boldnefs, and diflipates the 
dread of danger; and for this reafon the Turks always take 
it when they are going to battle in a larger dofe than ordi¬ 
nary : it afterward quiets the fpirits, eafes pain, and difpofes 
to fleep. After the effedt of a dofe of opium is over, the 
pain generally returns in a more violent manner ; the fpirits, 
which had been elevated by it, become lower than before, 
and the pulfe languid. An immoderate dofe of opium brings 
on a fort of drunjeennefs, cheerfulnefs and loud laughter, at 
firft, and, after many terrible jymptom.s, death itfelf. Thofe 
who have accuftomed themfelves to an immoderate ufe of 
opium, are fubjedt to relaxatidns and weaknefles of all the 
parts of the body ; they are apt to be faint, idle and thought- 
lefs, and are generally in a ftupid and uncomfortable ftate, 
except juft after they have taken a frelh dofe : they lofe their 
appetite, and in fine grow old before their time. Hill. 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o’er 
To death’s benumbing opitim as my oilly cure. Milton, 
The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its foporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different operations 
on different parts of our bodies. Locke 

O'ple-tree. n.f. [ople and tree. 1 A fort of tree. AinL 
OPOBA'LSAMITM. n.f [ Latin.] Balm of Gilead. J 
OPGPONAX. n.J. [Latin.] A gum refin of a tolerably firm 
texture, in fmall loofe granules, and fometimes in large maffes, 
which are impure. It is of a ftrong difagreeable lmell, and 
an acrid and extremely bitter tafte. It is brought to us from 
*8 Q, t h<> 
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the Eaft, and was well known to the Greeks* but toe are 
entirely ignorant of the plant which produces this drug. It 
is attenuating and difcutient, and gently purgative. Hill. 
O ppidan. n, f [ oppid'anus , Lat.] A townfman * an inhabi¬ 
tant of a town. 

I o Oppi'gnerate. v. a. [oppig7iero , Lat.J To pledge* to 
pawn. 

1 he duke of Guile Henry was the greateft ufurer in France j 
for that he had turned all his eftate into obligations * meaning 
that he had fold and oppignorated all his patrimony, to give 
large donatives to other men. Bacon. 

Ferdinando merchanded at this time with France, for the 
reftoring Rouffillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To O'PPILATE. v. a. [oppilo , Lat. oppiler , Fr.J To heap 
'up obftrudtion. 

Oppila'tion. 7i. f [ oppilation , Fr. from oppilate. ] Ob- 
ftrudtion * matter heaped together. 

The ingredients preferibed in their fobftance actuate the 
fpirits, reclude oppilations , and mundify the blood. Harvey. 
O'ppilative. adj. [ oppilative , Fr.] Obftrudtive. 

OppLe'ted. adj. [ oppletus , Lat.] Filled * crouded. 
Oppo'nent. adj. [ opponens , Lat.] Oppolite * adverfe. 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was opponent to our fearch ordain’d. 

That joy, ftill fought, fhould never be attain’d. Prior. 
Oppo'nent. n. f. [ opponens , Lat.] 

1. Antagonift * adverfary. 

2 . One who begins the difpute by railing objections to a tenet. 

Inafmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which is in 
force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet been re¬ 
ceived, to impofe on us that which we think not ourfelves 
bound unto * that therefore ye are not to claim in any con- 
- ference other than the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hooker. 
How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the oppo7ient with the refpondent, like a 
long praCtifed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE. adj. [opportune, Fr. opportunus, Latin.] Sea- 
lonable* convenient* fit* timely* well-timed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s fe¬ 
licity, being at the top of all worldly blifs, and the perpetual 
tonftancy of his profperous fucccffes, but an opportune death 
to withdraw him from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 

Will lift us up in fpite of fate. 

Nearer our ancient feat * perhaps in view 

Of thofe bright confines, whence with neighb’ring arms 

And opportune excurlion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. ii. 

Confider’d every creature, which of all 
Moft opportune might ferve his wiles * and found 
The ferpent fubtleft beaft of all the field. Milton. 

Opportunely, adv. [from opportune .] Seafonably * conve¬ 
niently * with opportunity either of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fituate fo opportunely to annoy 
England either for coaft or trade. Bacon's He?iry VII. 

Againft thefe there is a proper objection, that they offend 
uniformity * whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to 
fay fomewhat. IVotton's Architecture. 

This experiment does opportunely fupply the deficiency. Boyle. 
Opportunity, n. f. [opportunity Fr. opportunitas , Lat.] Fit 
fit place * time * convenience * fuitablenefs of aircumftances to 
any end. 

A wife man will make more opportunities than he finds. 
Mens behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too ftraight 
but free for exercife. Bacon , EJJay 53 . 

Opportunity , like a fudden guff, 

Hath fwell’d my calmer thoughts into a tempeft. 

Accurfed epportwiity ! 

That work’ll: our thoughts into defires, defires 
To refolutions * thofe being ripe and quicken’d. 

Thou giv’ft them birth, and bring’ft them forth to aCtion. 

Denham. 

Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 

Yet length ftill lofes opportunities. Denham. 

Negledt no opportunity of doing good, nor check thy de¬ 
fire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Atterb. 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long deferip- 
tions of the night. Broome's Notes on the Odyjjey. 

To OPPO'SE. v. a. [oppofer , French * oppono , Latin.] 

1. To act againft * to be adverfe * to hinder * to refill. 

There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs : and my defire 
All continent impediments v/ould o’erbear, 

That did oppofe my will. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2 . To put in oppofition * to offer as an antagonift or rival. 

If all men are not naturally equal, I am fure all flaves are ; 
and then I may, without preemption, oppofe my fingle opini¬ 
on to his. Lockg. 

3 . I'o place as an obftacle. 

Since he Hands obdurate. 

And that no lawful means can carry me 


°J "enice. 


Drydi 


'cn. 
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put of his envy’s reach, I do oppofe 
My patience to his fury. ’’ dkakefp. Merch. of f 

I thro’ the leas purfu’d their exil’d race, 

Engag d the heav’ns, oppos d the ftortny main * 

But billows roar’d and tempefts rao’d in vain. 

4. To place in front. 

Her grace fat down 

In rich chair of ftate* oppofing freely 
The beauty of her perlbn to the people. 

To Oppose, v. n. ^ 

1. To a£t adverfely. 

A fervant, thrill’d with remorfe. 

Oppos'd againft the abt, bending his fword 
To his great mafter; Shakefp. King Lear 

He prablifed to difpatch fuch of the nobility as were like 
to oppofe againft his mifehievous drift, and in fuch f or t to h ° 
cumber and weaken the reft, that they fnould be no i m n d'~ 
ments to him. Ha- 

2. To objebt jn a deputation * to have the part of raifin^V 
ficulties againft a tenet fuppofed to be right. 

Oppo'seless. adj. [from oppofe .J Irrefiftible * not to beoppofo] 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppof clefs wills. Shakefpeare 

Oppo'ser. n.f. [from oppoje.] One that oppofes * antagonift • 
enemy * rival. 0 ’ 

Now the fair goddefs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy oppofers fwords : bold gentleman ! 

Proiperity be thy page. Shakefp. Comlmw. 

Brave wits that have made effays worthy of immortality • 
yet by reafon of envious and more popular oppofers , have lub- 
mitted to fate, and are almoft loft in oblivion. Glanv 

I do not fee how the minifters could have continued in 
their ftations, if their oppofers had agreed about the methods 
by which they fhould be ruined. 

A hardy modern chief, ’ 

A bold oppojer of divine belief. Blackmore. 

O PPOSITE, adj. [ oppofte , Fr. oppoftus, Lat.] 

1. Placed in front * facing each other. 

To th’ other five. 

Their planetary motions and afpedts, 

In Textile, fquare, trine and oppof te. 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. x. 

2. Adverfe* repugnant. 

Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, by 
which the reader is milled into another iort of plcaliire, 
oppofte to that which is defigned in an epick poem. Dryd. 

This is a profpebt very uneafv to the lulls and pallions, 
and oppofte to theftrongeft defires of flelh and blood. Roger. 

3. Contrary. 

In this fallen ftate of man religion begins with repentance 
and converlion, the two oppofte terms oi which are God and 
fin. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

Particles of fpeech have divers, and fometimes almoft op¬ 
pofte fignifications. Locke. 

O'pposite. n.f. Adverfary* opponent* antagonift* enemy. 
To the beft and wifeft, while they live, the world is con¬ 
tinually a froward oppofte , a curious obferver o'f their de¬ 
fers and imperfections * their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker , b. v. f 7. 

He is the moft fkilful, bloody, and fatal oppofte that you 
could have found in Illyria. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The knight whom fate or happy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his oppofte. 

The prize of valour and of love fhall gain. Dryden. 

Oppositely, adv. [from oppofte .] 

1. In fuch a fituation as to face each other. 

The leffer pair are joined edge to edge, but not oppoftely 
with their points downward, but upward. Crew's Muf. 

2. Adverfely. 

I oft have feen, when corn was ripe to mow, 1 

And now in dry, and brittle ftraw did grow, > 

Winds from all quarters oppoftely blow. May's Virgil. ) 

O'ppositeness. n.f. [from oppofte.] The ftate of being op- 
pofite. 

Opposition, n.f. [oppoftion, Fr. oppofti-o, Lat.] 

1. Situation fo as to front fomething oppoled. 

2. Hoftile refiftance. 

He 

Cry’d oh ! and mounted * found no oppof tion 

From what he look’d for fhould oppole. Shakefpeare. 

Virtue which breaks thro’ all oppoft'iGn, 

And all temptation can remove, 

Moft fhines, and moft is acceptable above. Milton. 

He confiders Laufus refeuing his father at the hazard of 
his own life, as an image of himfelf when he took Anchifes 
on his fhoulders, and bore him fafe ihro’ the rage of the lire 
and the oppofition of his enemies. Dryden's Dufrejncy. 

3. Contrariety of affeCtion. 

They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, msa- 
' fure 
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Ue the laws of God not by their intrinfical goodnefs, but 
u reluflancy and oppofition which they find in their own 
Pi, Tillotfon, derm. o. 

^Contrariety of intereft * contrariety of meafures. 

4> Contrariety of meaning * diverfity of meaning. 

5 ' The parts of every true oppofition do alway both concern 
the fame fubjedf, and have reference to the fame thing, ftth 
otherwife they are but in fhew oppofite, and not in truth. 

Hooker , b. v. f 48. 
Reafon can never permit the mind to rejedl a greater evi¬ 
dence, to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to enter¬ 
tain probability in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 

To O'PPRESS. v. a. [ opprejfus , Lat.] 

To crufh by hardfhip or unreafonable feverity. 

* j ( - rae i and’Judah were opprefed together, and all that took 
them captives held them faft, they refufed to let them go. 

7 M - 1 33 - 

Alas ! a mortal moft oppref of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

o To overpower * to fubdue. 

We’re not ourfelves, 

When nature, being oppref , commands the mind 
To fufter with the body. Shakejp. King Lear. 

In blazing height of noon. 

The fun opprefs'd , is plung’d in thickeft gloom. Thomf. 

Oppression, n. f [opprejfon, Fr. from opprefs.] 

j The aft of oppreffing * cruelty * feverity. 

2 . The ftate of being oppreffed * mifery. 

Famine is in thy cheeks ; 

Need and opprefion ftare within thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakefp. 

Csefar himfelf has work, and our oppreffon 
Exceeds what we expedted. ShakeJ. Ant. and Cleop. 

9. Hardfhip * calamity. 

° We are all fubjedt to the fame accidents * and when we 
fee any under particular oppreffon , we fhould look upon it as 
the common lot of human nature. Addif Spectator. 

4. Dullnefs of fpirits * laffitude of body. 

Droufinefs, opprefion , heavinefs, and laffitude, are figns 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Oppressive, adj. [from opprefs.'] 

1. Cruel * inhuman* unjuftly exadlious or fevere. 

2, Heavy * overwhelming. 

Alicia, reach thy friendly arm. 

And help me to fupport that feeble frame. 

That nodding totters with opprcffve woe. 

And finks beneath its load. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

Oppressor, n.f. [ oppreffeur , Fr. from opprefs.] One who 
harrafles others with unreafonable or unjuft feverity. 

I from opprejfors did the poor defend, 

The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandys. 

The cries of orphans, and th’ oppref or 's rage, 

Had reach’d the ftars. Dryden. 

Power when employed to relieve the oppreffed, and to 
punifh the oppref or, becomes a great bleffing. Swift. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS. adj. [from opprobrium , Lat.] Reproach¬ 
ful * difgraceful * caufing infamy * fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them bleffed, that fhould for his 
name fake be fubjedt to all kinds of ignominy and opprobrious 
malediction. Hooker , b.v. f. 48. 

I will not here defile 

My unftain’d verfe with his opprobrious name. Daniel. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againft the temple of God, 

On the opprobrious hill. Milton's Paradife Lof y b. i. 

They fee themfelves unjuftly afperfed, and vindicate them- 
felves in terms no lefs opprobrious than thofe by which they 
are attacked. Addif on's Freeholder^ N°. 137. 

Oppro'briously. ad. [from opprobrious.] Reproachfully * 
fcurriloufly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother, 

To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobrioufy. Shakefp. R. III. 

Oppro'briousness. n. f [from opprobrious.] Reproachfulnefs* 
feurrility. 

To OPPUGN, v. a. [ oppugno , Lat.] To oppofe* to attack* 
to refift. 

For the ecclefiaftical laws of this land we are led by a 
great reafon to obferve, and ye be by no neceffity bound to 
oppugn them. Hooker's Pref. 

They laid the manner of their impeachment they could 
not but conceive did oppugn the rights of parliament. Clar. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

What cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too ? Hud.p. i ; 

The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, 
aud, oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 

Oppu'gnancy. n.f [from oppugn.] Oppofition. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing. 

And hark what difeord follows, each thing meets 
In meet cppugnancy. Shakefpeare's. Troil. and Crefs. 
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Oppu'gner. n.f [from oppugn.] One who oppofes or attacks , 
The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the fcore or 
being the great patrons of man’s free will, not caufelefsly 
efleemed the great oppugners of God’s free grace. Boyle: 

Opsi'mathy. n. f. [oipits.dd’la.] Late education * late eru¬ 
dition. • . • . 

OpSona't ion; n. f [ opfohatio , Latim] Catering* a buying 

provifions. . 

O'ptable. adj. [optabilis', Lat.] Defirable * to be wifhed. 

O'ptative. adj. [ optativus , Lat.] Expreffive of defire. [In 
grammar.] 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation to fig- 
nify wiftiing, which is called the optative mood. Clarke. 

OTtical. n.f [cVUo?.] Relating to the fcience of optics. 
It feems not agreeable to what anatomifts and optical wri¬ 
ters deliver, touching the relation c»f the two eyes to each 
other. . Y . . B °y le - 

O ptician. n. f. [from optick.] One fkilled in opticks. 

O'ptick. adj. [ottJoco? * optique , Fr.] 

1. Vifual* producing vifion * lubfervient to vifion. 

May not the harmony and difeord of colours arife froni 
the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, as the harmony and dif¬ 
eord of founds arife from the proportions of the vibrations 
of the air ? Newt. Opt. 

2. Relating to the fcience of vifion. 

Where our mafter handleth the contractions of pillars, 
we have an optic rule, that the higher they are the lefs fhould 
be always their diminution aloft, becaufe the eye itfelf doth 
naturally contrad all objeCls, according to the diftance. 

JVotton's Architecture. 

O'ptick. n.f An inftrument of fight* an organ of fight. 
Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes which 
were before light, and in whofe opticks there is no opacity. 

Brown. 

Our corporeal eyes we find 

Dazzle the opticks of our mind. Denham . 

You may negleCI, or quench, or hate the flame, 

Whofe fmoke too long obfeur’d your rifling name. 

And quickly cold ind iff’rente will enfue, 

When you love’s joys thro’ honour’s optick view. Prior . 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye ? 

For this plain reafon, man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

T’infpeCI a mite, not comprehend the heav’n. Pope. 

O'ptick. n.f. [orcUxri.] The fcience of the nature and laws 
of vifion. 

No fpherical body of what bignefs foever illuminates the 
whole fphere of another, although it illuminate fomething 
more than half of a leffer, according unto the doclrine of 
opticks. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

Thofe who defire fatisfaction in the appearance, muft go 
to the admirable treatife of opticks by Sir Ifaac Newton. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

O'ptimacy. n.f. [ optimates , Lat.] Nobility* body of nobles. 
In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordina¬ 
tion of power, a wfiolefome mixture betwixt monarchy, 
optimacy, and democracy. How el. 

Opti'mity. n.f. [from optimus.] The ftate of being beft. 

O'pVion. n.f [ optio , Lat.] Choice* eieCtion. 

Tranfplantation muft proceed from tne option of the people* 
elfe it founds like an exile * fo the colonies muft be raifed by 
the leave of the king and not by his command. Bacon . 

Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he hath left 
to our option: Smalhidge's Serm. 

O'pulence. ) n.f. [opulence, Fr. apulentia, Latin.] Wealth* 

O'pulency. ) riches; affluence. 

It muft be a difeovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and opulency. Shakefp. Vim. of Athens . 

Alter eight years fpent in outward opulency and inward mur¬ 
mur, that it was not greater * after vaft fums of money and 
great wealth gotten* he died unlamented. Clarendon . 

He had been a perfon not only of great opulence , but au- 
thority. . Atterbury. 

There in full opulence a banker dwelt,. 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt * 

His fide board glitter’d with imagin’d plate* 

And his proud fancy held a vaft eftate. Swi r t: 

O pulent, adj. [opulent, Fr. opulentus , Lat;] Rich ; wealthy • 
affluent. ; * 

He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty and opulent 
king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

To begin with the fuppofed policy of gratifying only the 
rich and opule 7 it. Does our wife man think that the grandee 
whom he courts dees not fee through all the little plots of 
his courtfhip. South > s Ser „ lom , 

Opulently, adv. [from opulent.] Richlv* with fplendor. 

Or. conjunct. [o’bep, Saxon.] 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diftribtttion* and fometiiiies 
oppofition. 

Inquire what the antients thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to perifh or no * whether to be de¬ 
ft royed 
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ftroyed or to ftand eternally ? Burnet. 

He my mufe’s homage fhou’d receive, 

If I cou’d write or Holies cou’d forgive. Garth. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or 
tnore ideas, is called complex. Watts's Logick. 

2 .. Jt correfponds to either ; he muft either fall or fly. 

9. Or is fometimes redundant, but is then more properly omitted. 
How great foever the fins of any unreformed perfon are, 
Chrift died for him becaufe he died for all; only he muft re¬ 
form and forfake his fins, or elfe he fhall never receive bene¬ 
fit of his death. Hammond's Fund. 

4. [op, or aepe, Saxon.] Before ; or ever , is before ever. 

Or we go to the declaration of this pfalm, it fhall be con¬ 
venient to fhew who did write this pfalm. Fijher. 

The dead man’s knell 

Is there Scarce afk’d for whom, and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Learn before thou fpeak, and ufe phyfick or ever thou be 
fick. Ecclus xviii. 19. 

OR. n.f. [French.] Gold. 

The fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 

O'rach. n.f. The flower is without leaves, but confifts of 
many ftamina arifmg from a five leav’d empalement ; the 
pointal becomes a fiat orbicular feed, enclofed in the em¬ 
palement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, including two 
forts of feeds. There are thirteen Species ; of which the 
firft called garden orach, was cultivated as a culinary herb, 
and ufed as Spinach, though it is not generally liked by the 
Englifh, but ftill efteemed by the French. It was formerly 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 

O'RACLE. n. f. [oracle, Fr. oraculum , Lat.] 

1. Something delivered by Supernatural wildom. 

The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 
therein contained dependeth, is, that the Scriptures are the 
oracles of God himfelf. Hooker, b. iii. f 8. 

2. The place where, or perfon of whom the determinations 
of heaven are enquired. 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well. 

And Set me up in hope ? Shakefp. Macbeth . 

God hath now Sent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will. 

And fends his Spirit of truth henceforth t© dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 

To all truth requisite for men to know. Par. Reg. 

3. Any perfon or place where certain decifions are obtained. 

There mighty nations fhall enquire their doom, 

The world’s great oracle in times to come. Pope. 

4. One famed for wifdom ; one whofe determinations are not 
to be drSputed. 

To O'racle. v. n. [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 

word not received. 

No more fhalt thou by oracling abufe 
The gentiles. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

Ora'cular. \ ad), [from oracle.'] Uttering oracles ; refem- 
Ora'culous. ) bling oracles. 

Thy counfel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thofe oraculous gems 
On AarOrCs breaft, or tongue of Seers old ... 

Infallible. Milton's Paradife Reg. b. ill. 

Here Charles contrives the ord ring of his ftates, 

Here he refolves his neighb’ring princes fates ; 

What nation fhall have peace, where war be made. 
Determin’d is in this orac'lous fhade. Walter. 

Though their general acknowledgments of the weaknels 
of human underftanding look like cold and Sceptical difcourage- 
ments 3 yet the particular expreflions of their Sentiments are 
as oraculous as if they were ommfcient. Glanv Scepf. 

They have Something venerable and oracular , in that un¬ 
adorned gravity and fhortnefs in the expreflion. Pop. Pref. 
Th 'orac'lous Seer frequents the Pharian coalt, 

Proteus a name tremendous o’er the mam. Pope. 

Ora'culously. adv. [from oraculous.] In manner of an 

° r The teftimonv of antiquity, and Such as pafs oraculoufy 
among# us, were not always So exa6t as to examinq the 
doctrine they delivered. Brown s Vulgar rr. 

Hence rife the brandling beech and vocal oak, 

Where Jove of old oraculoufy Spoke. O . tn ' 

Ora'culousness. n.f [from oracular .] The ftate o eing 

GWon! n. f. [oraifon, Fr. oratio, Lat.] Prayer ; verbal 
Supplication ; or oral worfhip : more frequently written 0 J . 
Stay, let’s hear the oraifons he makes. Shakejpe 

Bufinefs might fhorten, not difturb her pray r ; 

Heav’n had the beft, if not the greater fhare: 

An a&ive life, long oraifons forbids, , 

Yet ftill fce pray’d, for ftill Ihc pray’d by deeds. Dryden. 


ORA 

o RAL. adj. [oral, Fr. os, orris * Latin.] Delivered.by mouth • 
not written. * 

Oral difeourfe, whofe tranfient faults dying with the found 
that gives them life, and So not Subjed to a ftrid review 
more eafily efcapes observation. Locke's Educat 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle ot the church * 
and as his oral teftimony lafted the firft century, many have 
obServed, that by a particular providence Several of our Sa¬ 
viour’s difciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perfonally convey the truth of the 
gofpel to thofe times which were very remote. Addifin. 

O'rally. adv. [from oral .] By mouth ; without writing 
Oral tradition were incompetent without written monu¬ 
ments to derive to us the original laws of a kingdom, be¬ 
came they are complex, not orally traducible to So great a 
diftance af ages. Hale's Comm. Laws of Eng. 

(France, n. ft [orange, Fr. aurentia, Latin.] The leaves 
have two lobes or appendages at their bafe like ears, and cut 
in form of a heart ; the fruit is round and depreffed, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from the ci¬ 
tron and lemon. The Species are eight. Miller. 

I will discharge it in your ftraw-colour’d beard, your orange 
tawny beard. Shakefp. Midf. Night's Dream-. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange , but of colour between orange tawny and Scarlet, 
which caft a moft excellent odour, and is ufed for a preferva- 
tive againft infection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Fine oranges. Sauce for your veal, 

Are charming when Squeez’d in a pot of brown ale. Swift, 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in the 
mind by the Same infufion of lignum nephriticum, are no 
lefs diftindl ideas than thofe of the Same colours taken from 
two different bodies. Locke. 

O'rangery. n. f [orangerie, Fr.] Plantation of oranges. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant Sight than the fineft 
orangery, or artificial green houfe. Spectator, N°. 477 . 

O'rangemusk. n. f. See Pear, of which it is a Species. 

O'r-angewife. n. f. [orange and wife.] A woman who fells 
oranges. 

You wear out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orangetvife and a foffet Seller. Shakef. 

Ora'tion. n. f [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] A fpeech made ac¬ 
cording to the laws of rhetorick ; a harangue ; a declamation. 

There fhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iffue of thefe bloody men. Shakefp. fid. Caf. 
This gives life and Spirit to every thing that is /poken, 
awakens the dulleft Spirits, and adds a Singular grace and 
excellency both to the perfon and his oration. Watts. 

Orato'rical. adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting an 
oratour. 

Where he Speaks in an oratorical, affe<fting, or perfuafive 
way, let this be explained by other places where he treats of 
the Same theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 

O'ratour. n.f. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 

1 . A publick Speaker; a man of eloquence. . 

Poor queen and Son ! your labour is but toft ; 

For Warwick is a Subtle orator. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As when of old Some orator renown’d, 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourilh’d, Since mute ! to Some great caufe addrefs’d, 
Stood in himfelf collected ; while each part, 

Motion, e/ch adt, won audience. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The conftant defign of both thefe orators in all their 
Speeches, was to drive Some one particular point. Swift. 

I have liftened to an orator of this Species, without being 
able to underftand one Single Sentence. Swijt. 

Both orators lo much renown’d, 

In their own depths of elequence were drown’d. Dryden. 
2 A petitioner. This fenfe is ufed in addreffes to chancer). 
O'ratory. n.f. [oratorio, ars, Lat.] 

1 Eloquence; rhetorical Skill. r ■ 

Each pafture Stored with Sheep Seeding with Sober fecunt), 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the (lams. 

r . 0 IbitkCj • 

comfort. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory. 

Yet hath a woman’s kindnefs over-rul’d. Shakefpeai . 

When my oratory grew tow’rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country’s good. 

Cry, God fave Richard. Shake/}. Bath. 1U. 

Sighs now breath’d 

Unutterable, which the Spirit of pray’r 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for hcav’rr with fpeedterfl.ght 

Than loudeft oratory. M.lton’s Parad./e Loft ..*•» 

By this kind of oratory and profeihng to ec in 
inclinations and wiihes, purely for peace and umty^y 
prevailed over thofe who were lhll furpnfed. 

1 The former who had to deal with a people of much 
politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the greate c wei 0 ^ 
oratory upon the Strength of his arguments. £ome 
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Come harmlefs charadlers, that no one hit. 
Come Henley’s oratory, Qfborn’s wit. 


Pope: 


*• ^The*Romans^had C feifed npon the fleet of the Antiates 
among which there were fix armed with roftra, with which the 
confuf Menenius adorned the publick place of oratory. Arb. 

3 ' ^fffwyfignifies a^ private place, which is deputed anda '' 
lotted former done, and not for the general«lebration of 

d "Thev r be C gan to ereft to themfelves oratories not in any 
furoptuous or ftately manner, which neither was poffible by 
reafon of the poor eftate of the church, and had been peril¬ 
ous in regard of the world’s envy towards them. Hooker. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or 
niace to pray in ; nor thy duty for want of temporal en¬ 
couragements. . Taylor’s Gutde to DevoUon. 

ORB. n. f [ orbe , Fr. orbts , Latin.] 

I Sohere ; orbicular body ; circular body. 

A mighty colleftion of water inclofed in the bowels of the 
earth conftitutes an huge orb in the interior or central parts ; 
upon*the furface of which orb of water the terreftrial Strata 
are expanded. Woodw. Nat. Hsjl. 

The with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far. 

On his V ulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. Dryden. 

2. Mundane fphere j celeftial body ; light of heaven. 

nl the floor of heav’n 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel lings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefp. 

% Wheel; any rolling body. 

The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 

Of torrent floods. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

4. Circle; line drawn round. 

5. Circle deferibed by any of the mundane fpheres. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to their 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a wonderful engine of 
orbs, though no fuch things were. Bacon. 

With fmiling afpeeft you ferenely move, 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryden. 

6. Period \ revolution of time. 

Self-begot, felf-rais’d. 

By our own quick’ning pow’r, when fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 

Of this our native heav’n. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. V. 

7. Sphere of action. 

Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war. 

And move in that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and nat’ral light. Shakefp. 

8. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being luminous and 
fpherical. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs , 

Or dim fuffufion veil’d. Milton. 

Orba'tion. n.f [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of pare.its or chil¬ 
dren. 

O'rbed. adj. [from orbd\ 

1. Round ; circular; orbicular. 

All thofe fayings will I overfwear. 

And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul, 

As doth that orbed continent the fire. 

That fevers day from night. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Formed into a circle. 

Truth and juftice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milton. 

3. Rounded. 

A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the be^m, the wheels were orb'd with gold. Addif. 
Orbi'cular. adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat.^] 

1. Spherical. 

He Shall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

2. Circular. 

The form of their bottom is not the fame ; for whereas 
before it was of an orbicidar make, they now look as if they 
were preffed. Addifon's Guardian, N Q . 114. 

By a circle I underftand not here a perfetft geometrical 
circle, but an orbicular figure, whofe length is equal to its 
breadth, and which as to fenfe may feem circular. Newt. 
Orbicularly, adj. [from orbicular d\ Spherically ; circularly. 
Orbi'cularness. n.f [from orbicular.'] The ftate of being 
orbicular. 

Orbi'culated. adj . [orbiculatus, Latin.] Moulded into an orb. 
O'rbit. n.J. [orbite,¥ r. orbita, Latin.] The line deferibed 
by the revolution of a planet. 

Suppofe more funs in proper orbits roll’d, 

Diffolv’d the fnows and chac’d the polar cold. Blackm. 
Suppofe the earth placed nearer to the fun, and revolve for 
inftance in the orb it of Mercury; there the whole ocean 


ORD 

would even boil with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled 
into vapours; all plants and animals would be fcorched. Bent. 
OrbitY n.f. [orbus, Latin.] Lofs, or want of parents or 

Orc. n.f. [ona, Lat. ogsya.] A fort of lea-filh. Ain/. 

An island fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores , and fea-maws clang. ™ilt. 
O'rchal. n.f A ftone from which a blue colour is made, -“ff 
O'rchanet .n.f. An herb. 

O'rchard n.f [either hortyard or wortyard, fays Skinner ; 
op*xeapb, Saxon. Junius. J A garden of fruit-trees. 

Planting of orchards is very prohtable, as well as pleaSur- 
a kj e & Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

* They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards , fifti pools. Ben. Johnfon. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide. 

To lawlefs Sylvans all accefs deny’d. Pope. 

O'RCHESTRE. n.f [French. The place where 

the muficians are let at a publick fhow. . 

Ord n.f. An edge or fharpnefs ; as in ordhelm , ordbnght , <3 c. 
and in the Iflandilh tongue, ord lignifies a fpear or dart Gib. 

Grd, in old Englifh, fignified beginning ■, whence probably 
the proverbial phrafe odds [ords ] and ends, for feraps or rem¬ 
nants. 

To O'rdain. v. a. [ordino, Lat. ordonner, Fr.] 

1. To appoint; to decree. 

Know the caufe why mufick was ordain'd ; 

Was it not to refrefh the mind of man 

After his ftudies, or his ufual pain ? Shakefpeare. 

Jeroboam ordained a feaft. I Kings xii. 32. 

He hath alfo prepared for him the inftruments of death; 
he ordaineth his arrows againft the perfecutors. Pf vii. 13. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 

Adis xiii. 48. 

He commanded us to teftify that it is he which was or¬ 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Adlsx. 42. 

The fatal tent, 

The feene of death, and place ordain'd for punifhment. Dryd. 
To fouls opprefs’d and dumb with grief. 

The Gods ordain this kind relief, 

That mufick fhould in founds convey 
What dying lovers dare not fay. Waller , 

My reafoi* bends to what thy eyes ordain; 

For I was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior , 

1 . To eftablifh ; to fettle ; to inftitute. 

Mulmutius 

Ordain'd our laws, whofe ufe the fword of Caefar 
Hath too much mangled. Shakefp. Cytnbeline. 

I will ordain a place for Ifrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 

God from Sinai defeending, will himfelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 

Ordain them laws. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

For thee I have ordain'd it, and 
Have fuffer’d, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war ; fince none but thou 
Can end it. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and eledl by voice. Dryden. 

3. To fet in an office. 

All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over the 
affairs, fhall be utterly deftroyed. EJlher, xiii. 6. 

4. To inveft with minifterial fun&ion, or facerdotal power. 

Meletius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordi¬ 
nation was never queftioned. « Stilling fleet. 

O'rdainer. n.f. [from ordain.] He who ordains. 

O'rdeal. n.f [opbal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. ordalie, Fr.] 
A trial by fire or water, by which the perfon accufed appealed 
to heaven, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or 
being thrown, I fuppofe, into the water ; whence the vulgar 
trial of witches. 

Their ordeal laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, when clear 
proofs wanted. Hakewill on Providence. 

In the time of king John, the purgation per ignem et 
aquam, or the trial by ordeal continued; but it ended with 
this king. Hale . 

O'rder. n.f [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method ; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon’s houfe, I will keep 

this order ; I will fet forth the end of our foundation, the 
inftruments for our works, the feveral employments afligned, 
and the ordinances we obferve. Bacon's New Atlartis. 

As St. Paul was full of the doflrine of the gofpel; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view. Locke: 

2. Eftablifhed procefs. 

The moderator, when either of the difputants breaks the 
rules, may interpofe to keep them to order. Watts . 

3. Proper ftate. 

Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order , produce 
fuitable defers in mens underftandings. Locke . 

4. Regularity ; fettled mode. 

This order with her forrow fhe accords. 

Which orderlefs all form of order brake. Daniel. 

*8 R Mandate; 
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$. Mandate; precept; command. 

Give order to my fervants, that they take 
No note of our being abfent. Shakefp. Mer. of Ven. 

If the lords of the council ilTued out any order againft 
them, or if the king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, prefently fome nobleman deputed by the tables 
publifhed a proteftation againft thofe orders and proclamations. 

Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houfes 
for difarming all the papifts in England ; upon which, and 
the like orders , though feldom any thing was after done, yet 
it ferved to keep up the apprehenfions in the people, of dan¬ 
gers and defigns, and to difincline them from any reverence 
or affection to the queen. Clarendon. 

I have received an order under your hand for a thoufand 
pounds in words at length. Tatler, N°. 60. 

6. Rule ; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eftablifh that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may abolifh, and in 
both do well. Hooker, b. v. f. 8. 

7. Regular government. 

The night, their number, and the fudden a£t 
Would dafh all order, and protect their fa£l. Daniel. 

8. A fociety of dignified perfons diftinguifhed by marks of ho¬ 
nour. 

Elves, 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour, 

With juice of balm and ev’ry precious flow’r. Shakefp. 

Princes many times make themfelves defires, and fet their 
hearts upon toys; fometimes upon a building ; fometimes 
Upon erecting of an order. Bacon. 

She left immortal trophies of her fame. 

And to the nobleft order gave the name. Dryden. 

By fliinirlg marks, diftinguifti’d they appear, 

And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 

9. A rank, or clafs. 

The king commanded the high prieft and the priefts of 
the fecond order , to bring forth out of the temple all the 
veflels. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

- Th’ Almighty feeing. 

From his tranfcendent feat the faints among. 

To thofe bright orders utter’d thus his voice. Milton. 

10. A religious fraternity. 

Find a bare foot brother out, 

One of our order to aflociate me, 

Here vifiting the fick. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

11. [In the plural.] Hierarchical ftate. 

If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among 
themfelves, they are all in fome fort parties. Dryden. 

Having in his youth made a good progrefs in learning, 
that he might dedicate himfelf more intirely to religion he 
entered into holy orders , and in a few years became renown¬ 
ed for his fandity of life. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 164. 

12. Means to an end. 

Virgins muft remember, that the virginity of the body is 
only excellent in order to the purity of the foul; for in the 
fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than other per¬ 
fons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more excellent 
fj- a te. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

We ftiould behave reverently towards the Divine Majefty, 
and juftly towards men ; and in order to the better difcharge 
of thefe duties, we ftiould govern ourfelves in the ufe of fen- 
fual delights, with temperance. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The beft knowledge is that which is of greateft ufe in or¬ 
der to our eternal happinefs. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not fee; and 
both thefe ftates muft be joined together. Atterbury. 

One man purfues power in order to wealth, and another 
wealth in order to power, which laft is the fafer way, and 
generally followed. Swift’s Exam. N°. 27. 

13. Meafures; care. 

It were meet you ftiould take fome order for the foldiers, 
which are now firft to be difcharged and difpofed of fome way ; 
which may otherwife grow to as great inconvenience as all 
this that you have quit us from. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Provide me foldiers, 

Whilft I take order for mine own affairs. Shakefp. 

The money promifed unto the king, he took no order for, 
albeit Softratus required it. _ 2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diftrefled, order is taken for their 
relief and competent means to live. Bacon. 

I 4 * [In architecture.] A fyftem of the feveral members, or¬ 
naments, and proportions of columns and pilafters; or it is 
a regular arrangement of the proje&ing parts of a building, 
efpecially thofe of a column ; fo as to form one beautiful 
whole : or order is a certain rule for the proportions of co¬ 
lumns, and for the figures which fome of the parts ought to 
have, on the account of the proportions that are given them. 
There are five orders of columns; three of which are Greek, 
vi% the doric, ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. 
• the tufcan and compofite. The whole is compofed of two 
parts at leaft, the column and the entablature, and of four 
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parts at the moft ; where there is a pedeftal under the co 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedeftal on the top of the 
entablature. The column has three parts ; the bafe the 
fhaft, and the capital; which parts are all different in the 
feveral orders. 

In the tufcan order, any height being given, divide it into 
ten parts and three quarters, called diameters, by diameters 
is meant the thicknefs of the fhaft at the bottom, the pe¬ 
deftal having two ; the column with bafe and capital, feven • 
and the entablature one and three quarters. 

In the doric order, the whole height being given, is divided 
into twelve diameters or parts, and one third; the pedeftal 
having two and one third, the column eight, and the enta¬ 
blature two. 

In the ionic order , the whole height is dividedinto thirteen 
diameters and a half, the pedeftal having two and two thirds 
the column nine, and the entablature one and four fifths. * 
In the corinthian order , the whole height is divided into 
fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeftal having three, the 
column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 

In the compofite order , the whole height is divided into fif¬ 
teen diameters and one third ; the pedeftal having three and 
one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercoluminationor 
fpace between columns in the tufcan order , is four diameters. 
In the doric order , two and three quarters; in the ionic or¬ 
der, two and a quarter; in the corinthian order , two ; and 
in the compofite order , one and a half. Builder’s Dift, 

To O'rder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To regulate ; to adjuft ; to manage ; to condu£l. 

To him that ordereth his converfation aright, will I fhew 
the falvation of God. Pf 1. 23. 

As the fun when it arifeth in the heaveri, fo is the beauty 
of a good wife in the ordering of her houfe. Ecclus xxvi. 16. 
Thou haft ordered all in meafure, number, and weight. 

JVifd. xi. 20. 

Bias being afked how a man fhould order his life? an- 
fwefed, as if a man fhould live long, or die quickly. Bacon. 

2. To manage; to procure. 

The kitchin clerk that hight digeftion. 

Did order all the cates in feemly wife. Dairy Queen. 

3. Tomethodife; to difpofe fitly. 

Thefe were the orderings of them in their fervice, to come 
into the houfe of the Lord. 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 

4. To direct; to command. 

5. To ordain to facerdotal function. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 
object any crime againft fuch as are to be ordered. PVhitgift. 
O'rderer. n.f [from order.] One that orders, methodiles, 
or regulates. 

That there fhould be a great difpofer and orderer of all 
things, a wife rewarder and punifher of good and evil, hath 
appeared fo equitable to men, that they have concluded it 
neceflary. , Suckling . 

O'rderless. adj. [from order.] Diforderly ; out of rule. 

All form is formlefs, order orderlefs, 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Sbakefpeare. 

Orderliness, n. f. [from orderly.'] Regularity; methodi- 
calnefs. 

O'rderly. adj. [from order.] 

1. Methodical; regular. 

The book requireth but orderly reading. . Hooker. 

2. Not tumultuous ; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed march, palled 
in the king’s quarters without any confiderable lofs, to a place 
of fafety. C larehdon, b. viii. 

3. According with eftablifhed method. 

As for the orders eftablifhed, fith the law of nature, of 
God and man, do all favourthat which is in being, till or- 
derly judgment of decifion be given againft it, it is butjuftice 
to exa£t obedience of you. Hooker’s Pref. 

A clergy reformed from popery in fuch a manner, as hap¬ 
pily to preferve the mean between the two extremes, in 
do&rine, worfhip, and government, perfe&ed this reforma¬ 
tion by quiet and orderly methods, free from thofe confuiions 
and tumults that elfewhere attended it. Atterbury. 

ORderly. adv. [from order.] Methodically; according to 
order ; regularly ; according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by wife men 
to be then moft orderly delivered and proceeded in, when t; ey 
are drawn to their firft original. Hookei , • 

Afk him his name, and orderly proceed TTT 

To fwear him. Shakefp. R'ch. HI. 

Make it orderly and well, 

According to the fafhion of tne time. Sbakcjpeare. 

It is walled with brick and ftone, intermixed orderly, banays. 
How ftiould thofe adfive particles, ever and anon jultiea 
by the occurfion of other bodies, whereof there is an in n 
ftore, fo orderly keep their cells without any 

flt In the body, when the principal parts, the heart and 1^ 

do their offices, and all the infenor fmaller veflek^a 


ver. 
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there arifes a 


fweet enjoyment upon the 
South’s Serm. 


Hamm'. 
Noting order: 


orderly and duly, 
whole, which we call health. 

n'RDiNABLE. adj. [ ordino , Lat.] Such as may be appointed. 

U All the ways of ceconomy God hath ufed toward a ra- 
t’onal creature, to reduce mankind to that courfe of living 
which is moft perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the 
mercy of God ordinable to eternal blifs. 

ORDINAL, adj. [ ordinal , Fr. ordinalis , Lat.] 
as, fecond, third. 

The moon’s age is thus found, add to the epact the day 
of the month and the ordinal number of that month from 
March inclufive, becaufe the epadl begins at March, and 
the fum of thofe, calling away thirty or twenty-nine, as 
often as it arifeth, is the age of the moon. Holder, 

Ordinal, n.f [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Latin.] A ritual ; a 
book containing orders. Ainf. 

Ordinance, n.f [ordonnancc, French.] 

Jm Law; rule; prefeript. 

It feemeth hard to plant any found ordinance, or reduce 
them to a civil government; fince all their ill cuftoms are 
permitted unto them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

‘ Let Richard and Elizabeth, 

The true fucceeders of each royal houfe, 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! 

2 . Obfervance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much lefs 
to difparage the other, and leaft of all to undervalue that 
which is the moft eminent. Taylor. 

n. Appointment. 

** Things created to fhew bare heads, 

When one but of my ordinance flood up. 

To fpeak of peace or war. Shakefp. Corzolanus. 

a. A cannon. It is now generally written for diftindtion ord¬ 
nance ; its derivation is not certain. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your trefpafs and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordinance. Shakefp. Hen. Vi 

ORdinarily. adv. [from ordinary.] 

I. According to eftablifhed rules ; according to fettled method. 
We are hot to look that the church ftiould change her 


Shakefp. 


ORE 

. , 1 

You will wonder how fuch an ordinary fellow as Wood, 
could get his majefty’s broad feal. Swiff. 

4- Ugty 5 not handfome : as fhe is an ordinary woman. 

Ordinary, n.f 

1. Eftablifhed judge of ecclefiaflical caufes. 

The evil wall 

Of all their parifhioners they had conftratn’d. 

Who to the ordinary of them compl.ain’d. Hubberd* 

If fault be in thefe things any where Juftly found, law hath 
refered the whole difpofition and redrefs thereof to the or¬ 
dinary of the place. Hooker, b. n.f 12. 

2. Settled eflablifhment. 

Spain had no other wars fave thdfe which were grown in¬ 
to an ordinary ; now they have coupled therewith the extra¬ 
ordinary of the Valtoline and Palatinate. Bacon. 

3. Adlual and conflant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king’s pleafure to be 
his cup-bearer at large ; and the fummer following he was 
admitted: in ordinary. Wott . 

4. Regular price of a meal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft ; 

And for his ordinary pays his heart 

For what his eyes eat only. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

5. A place of eating eftablifhed at a certain price. 

They reckon all their errors for accomplifhments ; and all 
the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-houfe, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of flyle. Swift. 

To O'RDINATE. v. a. [ ordinafus, Latin.] 

I. To appoint. 

Finding how the certain right did Hand, 

With full confent this man did ordinate 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 

ORdinate. tidj. [ordinafus, Lat.] Regular ; methodical. 

Ordinate figures are fuch as have all their fides, and all their 
angles equal. Ray on the Creation: 

Ordina'tion. n. f [ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate.] 

I. Eftablifhed order or tendency. 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happinefs 
and mifery of life refpedlively. Norris . 
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publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 2. The a£l of inverting any man with facerdotal power. 
» indo-ed ordinarily, and commonlv fitted: for the whole, al- HThrmn-li nrdoinpd Arioti L.o ~ , 
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is judged ordinarily , and commonly fttteft for the whole, al¬ 
though it chance that for fome particular men the fame be 
found inconvenient. Hooker, b. iv. f. 12. 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which they or¬ 
dinarily refund, from rain. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Commonly; ufually. 

The inflances of human ignorance were not only cleat 
ones, but fuch as are not fo ordinarily fufpedled. Glanv. 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi¬ 
gorous before the facrament. South’s Sermons ; 

O'rdinary. adj. [ordinarius, Latin.] ^ 

1. Eftablifhed; methodical; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body of 
laws obferved in the ordinary forms of juftice, they are not 
fufficient to fecure any rights to the people; becaufe they 
may be difpenfed with. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The Handing ordinary means of convidlion failing to in¬ 
fluence them, it is not to be expedled that any extraordinary 
means fhould be able to do it. Atterbury. 

2. Common ; ufual. 

Yet did fhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think¬ 
ing, fince the worft was paft, fhe would attend a further 
occafion, leaft over much hafte might feem to proceed of 
the ordinary miflike between fillers in law. Sidney . 

It is fufficient that Mofes have the ordinary credit of an 
hiftorian given him. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

This defignation of the perfon our author is more than 
ordinary obliged to take care of, becaufe he hath made the 
conveyance, as well as the power itfelf, facred. Locke. 


Though ordained by Ariaft bifhops, his ordination was ne¬ 
ver queftioned. Stilling feet . 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and entrufted with a large diocefe 
under the immediate government of their refpe&ive elders ; 
and thofe deriving authority from his ordination. South. 

ORdnance. n.f. [This was anciently written more frequently 
ordinance ; but ordnance is ufed for diftin&ion.] Gannon ; 
great guns. 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field l 
And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the ikies ? Shakefp. 

When a fhip feels or rolls in foul weather; the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

There are examples now of wounded peffons that have 
roared for anguifh and torment at the difcharge of ordnance, 
though at a very great diftance. Bentley’s Serm. 

ORDONNANCE. n. f. [French.] Difpofition of figures in 
a pidlure. 

ORdure. n.f. [ordure, French; from fordes, Lat. Skinner .I 
Dung ; filth. 

Gard’ners with ordure hide thofe roots 
That fhall firft fpring and be moft delicate. Shakefp. 

Working upon human ordure , and by long pfeparation 
rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zibetta occidentalis. Brown. 

We added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ encreafe the fteaming ordures of the ftaee. 

Renew’d by ordure’s fympathetick force. 

As oil’d with magic juices for the courfe, 

Vig’rous he rifes. 


A-p,' ... 1 J ,.77 vjgiuu.s 11c nies. 

1 here is nothing more ordinary than children’s receiving Ore n f 1 • 

to thein minds oronofitions from'their -1™™* . ? r ^ ? axoni Dutch, a mine.] 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


into theinminds propofitions from their parents; which be¬ 
ing faftened by degrees, are at laft, whether true or falfe, 
riveted there. Locke . 

Method is not lefs requifite in ordinary converfation, than 
in writing. Addifon’s Spectator, NR 4.76. 

Mean ; of low rank. 

Thefe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of 
th z ordinary fort of men; thefe are the very fteps ye have 
trodden, and the manifeft degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that fchool. Hooker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment* 
are not able to difeern what things are fitteft for each kind 
and ftate of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f. 10 . 

Every ordinary reader, upon the publifhingof a new poem, 
. s W ; H and ill-nature enough to turn feveral paffages of it 
mto ridicule, and very often in the right place. Addifon 
. speculations, when fold {ingle, are delights for the 
rich and wealthy ; after fome time they come to the market 
in § reat quantities, and are every ordinary man’s money. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N 5 . 488. 


1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its mineral ftate. 

Round about him lay on every fide. 

Great heaps of gold that never would be fpent; 

Of which fome were rude, ore 1 not purify’d 
Of Mulciber’s devouring, element* Fairy Queen. 

They would have brought them the gold ore aboarddieir • 

, Raleigh’s Apology. 

A hill not far, 

Shone with a glofly feurf, undoubted fign 
That in his womb was hid metallic art. 

The work of fulphur. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Whb have labour’d more 
To fearch the treafures of the Roman ftore 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore ? ’ Rofamrmn. 

W , e , walk m ^ams on fairy land, 

VV here golden ore lies mixt with common fand. Dryden. 

I hole who unripe veins in mines explore, 
nch bed a § ain warm turf lay, 

I ill time digefts the yet imperfect ore. 

And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. 

Thofe 
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Thofe profounder regions they explore. 

Where metals ripen in vaft cakes of ore. Garth . 

1 . Metal. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 

Firft his own tools ; then what might elfe be wrought, 
Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

O'reweed. 1 n. f A weed either growing upon the rocks un- 
Orewood. ) der high water mark, or broken from the bot¬ 
tom of the fea by rough weather, and caft upon the next 
by the wind and flood. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

ONgal. n. f Lees of wine. Ainf. 

O'RGAN. n. f [organe , Fr. op^avov.] 

1. Natural inftrument; as the tongue is the organ of fpeech, 
the lungs of refpiration. 

When he {hall hear {he died upon his words, 

The ever lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 

Than when {he liv’d indeed. Shakefpeare. 

For a mean and organ , by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be united, 
and gave it alfo motion and heat. Raleigh. 

The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the conformity of 
the organs of fpeech, as in their attention. Bacon. 

Wit and will 

Can judge and chufe, without the body’s aid ; 

Tho’ on fuch obje&s they are working ftill, 

As thro’ the body’s organs are convey’d. Davies. 

2 . An inftrument of mufick confifting of pipes filled with wind 
and of ftops, touched by the hand. [ Orgue, Fr.J 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
Angers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil. 

While in more lengthen’d notes and flow. 

The deep, majeftick, folemn organs blow. P°p e > 

OrgaNical. 7 r organique^ Fr. organicus, Lat.] 

OrgaNick. S j l . , 

1. Confifting of various parts co-operating with each other. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. DoHne. 

He with ferpent tongue 

Organick , or impulfe of vocal air, ■& t a 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milt. P. Lojt* 

The organical ftru&ure of human bodies, whereby they 
live and move and are vitally informed by the foul, is the 
workmanftip of a moft wife, powerful, and beneficent be- 
■ n g_ Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . Inftrumental'; a&ing as inftruments of nature or art, to a 

certain end. , 

Read with them thofe organick arts which enable men to 
difcourfe and write perfpicuoufly, elegantly, and according 
to the fitteft ftyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

% Refpecting organs. . , , 

She could not produce 3, monfter of 3 .ny thing that h3th 
more vital and organical parts than a rock of marble. ^ Ray. 

They who want the fenfe of difeipline, or hearing, are 
alfo by confequence deprived of fpeech, not by any imme¬ 
diate, organical indifpofition, but for want of difeipline. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Organically, adv. [from organical .] By means of organs 
or inftruments ; by organical difpofition of parts: 

All ftones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that 
is, grow organically from proper feeds, as well as plants. 

5 * Locke on Nat. Philofophy. 

Orga'nicalness. n.f [from organical.'] Stateofbeingor- 

O rganism. n.f. [from organ.] Organical ftru&ure. 

How admirable is the natural ftruaure or orgamfm of bo- 

Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. 4. 

O'rganist. n.f. [organise, Fr. from organ. ] One who plays 

0n He e is 0 a S n»W, *"d ^es that office in ^publick choir.^ 

Organization, n.f. [from organize.] Conftruaion in which 
the parts are fo difpofed as to be fubfervient to each other. 

Every man’s fenfes differ as much from others in their figure, 
colour, fite, and infinite other peculiarities m the organ,za- 
tion, as any one man’s can from itfelf, through divers acci¬ 
dental variations. . Glanv. cepf. c. xxu. 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an orgamzc- 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of “®* 
mon life, it continues to be the fame plant, though hat life 
be communicated to new particles of matter, in a hke^con- 
tinued organization. _ ’ 

To Organize. v.a. [organifer, Fr. from organ.] 
itrudl fo as that one part co-operates with another, 

0Ig AsSul doth organic the body, and give unto every 
member thereof that fubftance, quantity, and ffiape, which 
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nature feeth moft expedient, fo the inward grace of facra- 
ments may teach what ferveth beft for their outward form 

Hooker , b. v . f rg 

A genial and cherifhing heat fo a&s upon the fit and* 
obfequious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organise 
and fafhion that difpofed matter according to the exigencies 
of its own nature. ^ Bode 

Thofe nobler faculties in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray on the Creation. 

The identity of the fame man confifts in a participation 
of the fame continued life, by conftantly fleeting particles in 
fucceflion vitally united to the fame organized body, Ldcke. 
O'rganloft. n.f. [organ and loft.] The loft where the or¬ 
gans ft and. 

Five young ladies of no fmall fame for their great feve- 
rity of manners, would go no where with their lovers but to 
an organloft in a church, where they had a cold treat and 
fome few opera fongs. Tatlcr , N°. 61. 

O'rganpipe. n.f. [organ and pipe.] The pipe of a mulical 
organ. 

The thunder. 

That deep and dreadful organpipe pronounc’d 
The name of Profper. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

O'rgany. n.f. [origanum, Lat.] An herb. Ainf. 

Orga'sm. n.f. [orgafme,Yv. opyoarpooc.] Sudden vehemence. 
By means cf the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the fpirits {hould be allayed, 
and perturbations of the mind quieted. Derham's P hyfico-Tkeol. 
O'rgeis. n.f A fea-fifh, called likewife organling. Both feem 
a corruption of the orkenyling, as being taken on the Or- 
keny coaft. Ainf. 

Orgi llous. adj. [orgueilleux, French.] Proud ; haughty. 
From ifles of Greece 

The princes orgillous , their high blood chafed, 

Have to the pert of Athens fent their {hips. Shakefp. 
O'rgies. n.f. [orgies, Fr. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus; 
frantick revels. 

Thefe are nights 
Solemn to the {hining rites, 

Of the fairy prince and knights, 

While the moon their orgies lights. Ben. Johnfon. 

She feign’d nodturnal orgies ; left my bed, 

And, mix’d with Trojan dames, the dances led. Dryd. 
O'richalch. n.f. [orichalcum, Lat.] Brafs. 

Not Bilbo fteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 

Nor coftly orichalch from ftrange Phoenice, 

But fuch as could both Phoebus’ arrows ward. 

And th’ hailing darts of heav’n beating hard. Spenfer. 
O'RIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin.] 

1 . Rifmg as the fun. 

Moon that now meet’ft the orient fun, now fly’ft 
With the fix’d ftars. Milton's Par. Lofty b. v. 

When fair morn orient in heav’n appear’d. Milton. 

2. Eaftern; oriental. 

3 . Bright; {hining; glittering; gaudy; fparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have fhed. 

Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl; 

Advantaging their loan with intereft, ^ 

Oftentimes double gain of happinefs. Shakefp. 

There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whofe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
bright and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 

We have fpoken of the caufe of orient colours in birds; 
which is by the finenefs of the ftrainer. Bacon's Nat. Hft 
Morning light 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 

In thick fhelter of black {hades imbowr’d, 

He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryftal glafs, 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus. M»W. 

The chiefs about their necks the fcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Dry™* 
O'RIENT. n.f (orient, Fr.] Theeaft; the part where the to 

ORIENTAL, adj. [ oriental , French.] Eaftern; placed in 

r T ,. r to oriental !.», » * - 

TomTafcribing hereto the generation of S old > 
the bodies of this fituation to receive fome approp 
fluence from the fun’s afeendent, f^ff^rrA. vl 

Oriental, n.f An inhabitant of the eaftern parts of the 

W0 They have been of that great ufe to following ages, asm 
be imitated by the Arabians and other orientals. 
Orientalism, n.f [from oriental] An idiom of the 
ftem languages; an eaftern mode of fpeech. 

Okie : ktality* 



OR! 

OrieNtality. n.f [from oriental.] State of being oriental. 
His revolution being regular, it hath no power nor effiacy 
neculiar from its orientalityy but equally difperfeth his beams. 
P Brown's V. Err. b. vi. 

O'rifice. n.f [orificey Fr. orificium, Lat.] Any opening or 

Pe The prince of Orange, in his firft hurt by the Spanifli 
boy could find no means to Branch the blood, but was fain 
to have the orifice of the wound flopped by men’s thumbs, 
fucceeding one another for the fpace of two days. Bacon. 

Their mouths 

With hideous orifice gap’d on us wide, 

Portending hollow truce. Milton's Par. Lofty b. vi. 

/Etna war bored through the top with a monftruous ori- 
r Addifon's Guardiany N°. 103. 

■Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, fhould be done with 
broad lancets or 1 words, in order to make a large orifice by 
ftabbing or pertufion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

O'riflamb. n.f [probably a corruption of auriftammay Lat. 
or famine d'or, Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted.] 
A golden ftandard. _ _ Ainf. 

O'rigan. n.f. [origan, Fr. origanumy Lat.] Wild marjorum. 

I faw her in her proper hue, 

Bathing herfelf in origan and thyme. Fairy ghteen. 

O'rigin. \n. f. [origineyYx. origOy Lat.] 

Original, j 

1. Beginning; firft exiftence. 

The facred hiftorian only treats of the origins of terreftrial 
animals. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Fountain ; fource ; that which gives beginning or exiftence. 

Nature which contemns its origin. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs was ; and 
their pofterity therefore have no reafon to blufh at the me¬ 
mory of fuch an original. Atterbury. 

Original of beings ! pow’r divine ! 

Since that I live and that I think, is thine. Prior. 

Thefe great orbs. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior. 

3. Firft copy ; archetype ; that from which any thing is tran- 
feribed or tranflated. In this fenfe origin is not ufed. 

Compare this tranflation with the original^ and the three 
firft ftanzas are rendered almoft word for word, and not only 
With the fame elegance, but with the fame turn of expreflion. 

Addifon's Spectator, N^. 229. 
External material things, as the obje&s of fenfation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the obje&s of re¬ 
flection ; are the only originals from whence all our ideas take 
their beginnings. Locke. 

4. Derivation; defeent. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurft 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft ; 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood. 

Exprefling their original from blood. Dryden. 

ORI'GINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originalis , Latin.] Primitive; 
priftine ; firft. 

The original queftion was, whether God by this law hath 
forbidden the giving any worihip to himfelf by an image ? 

Stilling fleet on Idolatry . 
Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfection, the know¬ 
ledge and ability God at firft gave him, would ftill have 
continued. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

You ftill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ftock of beauty deftin’d for the race ; 

Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, 

From heav’n’s firft work, .and Eve’s original look. Prior , 

Ori'ginally. adv . [from original.] 

1. Primarily ; with regard to the firft caufe. 

A very great difference between a king that holdeth his 
crown by a willing act of eftates, and one that holdeth it 
originally by the law of nature and defeent’of blood. Bacon. 

A prefent bleffmg upon our fafts, is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his vera- 

Clt y* Smallridge's Sermons. 

2. At firft. 

The metallic and mineral matter, found in the perpendi¬ 
cular intervals of the ftrata, was originally , and at. the time 
of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thofe ftrata. Woodw. 

3 - As the firft author. 

For what originally others writ. 

May be fo well difguis’d and fo improv’d. 

That with fome juftice it may pafs for yours. Rofcomm. 

Ori'g^ALNESS, n. f. [from original.] The quality or ftate 
or being original. 

Or 1 gin ary. adj. [originaire, Fr. from origin.] 

Productive; cauftng exiftence. 

The production of animals in the originary way, requires 
a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds from the fun’s 
inuence. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

2 ' native ; that which was the firft ftate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muft 
Refolve to my originary duft. Sandy's Par. on Job. 



To Originate. 

tence. # - 

Origination, n. f [origination Lat. from originate.] I he act 
of bringing into exiftence ; firft production. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind feems to be 
univerfal; but the particular methods of that origination ex¬ 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale . 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, but¬ 
terflies, after the common origination of all caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes firft introduced the fancy of making a world, 
and deducing the origination of the univerfe from mechanical 
principles. KeiL 

ON Isons, n. f. [1 oraifon , French: this word is varioufly ac¬ 
cented ; Shakefpeare has the accent both on the firft and fe- 
cond fyllables; Milton and Crafhaw on the firft, others on 
the fecond.] A prayer ; a fupplication. 

Nymph, in thy orifons 

Be all thy fins remember’d. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Alas ! your too much love and care of me. 

Are heavy orifons ’gainft this poor wretch. Shakefp . 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he had orifons and 
Te Deum lung. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

My wakeful lay fhall knock 
At th’ oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks {brill orifons, to be 

An anthem at the day’s nativity. Crafhaw. 

His daily orifons attraCI our ears. Sandys on Job . 

Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 
Their orifons, each morning duly paid. 

So went he on with his orifons , 

Which, if you mark them well, were wife ones. 

Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his orifons , hears 
Aghaft the voice of time departing tow’rs. 

ONlop. n.f. [overloop, Dutch.] The middle deck. 

A fmall fhip of the king’s called the Penfie, was affailed by 
the Lyon, a principal fhip of Scotland ; wherein the Penfie 
fo applyed her fhot, that the Lyon’s oreloop was broken, her 
fails and tackling torn ; and laftly, {he was boarded and 
taken. Hayward. 

Q'RNAMENT, n.f. [ornamentum, Lat. ornament, Fr.] 

1. Embellifhment; decoration. 

So may the outward {hows be leaft themfelves ; 

The world is ftill deceiv’d with ornament. Shakefp . 

The Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament. Dryden. 

No circumftances of life can place a man fo far below the 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices will render 
him, in fome degree, an ornament or difgrace to his pro- 
feflion. Rogers, Serm. 9. 

2. Honour ; that which confers dignity. 

The perfons of different qualities in both fexes, are in¬ 
deed allowed their different ornaments ; but thefe are by no 
means coftly, being rather defigned as marks cf diftindlion 
than to make a figure. ~ Addifon on Italy. 

Ornamental, adj. [from ornament .] Serving to decoration - 
giving embellifhment. 

Some think it moft ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wrifts, others about their ancles. Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perfe&ion, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the effential, wliat rules 
of morality or refpe& have I broken, in naming the defe&s 
that they may hereafter he amended ? Dryden. 

Even the Heathens have efteemed this variety not only 
ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wifdom of the 
creator - Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

If no advancement of knowledge can be had from univer- 
fities, the time there fpent is loft; every ornamental part of 

^ 1 taught eliewhere. Swift on Religion . 

Orname'ntally. Wi;. [from ornamental.] In fuch a man¬ 
ner as may confer embelliihment. 

Ornamented, adj. [from ornament.] Embellifhed ; be¬ 
decked. 

O'RNATE. adj. [ ornatus , Lat.] Bedecked; decorated; fine. 

What thing of fea or lai?d. 

Female of fex it feems, 

That fo bedeck’d, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way failing. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Ornateness. n.J. [from ornate.] Finery; ftate of beine 
embelliftied. & 

Orna'ture. n.f [ornatus, Lat.] Decoration. Ainf 

Orni'scopist. n.f and Soiree.] One who examines 

the flight of birds in order to foretel futurity. 

S- R T, f 'nrT»^ LOGV ; "'/■ and ^>05-] A difcourfe on birds. 

ORPHAN, n.f. [ 0? (f>«v 0 ; ; orpbelin, Fr.] A child who has 
lolt father or mother, or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide world fcattered. 

As budding branch rent from the native tree. 

And thrown forth until it be withered : 

Such is the ftate of man. Fairy gueen^ 

MN10 can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
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To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right. 

And have no other rcafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shakefp . 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

The fea with fpoils his angry bullets ftrow. 

Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller. 

Pity, with a parent’s mind. 

This helplefs orphan whom thou leav’ft behind. Dryden. 

O'rphan. adj. [ orphelin , Fr.J Bereft of parents. 

This king left orphan both of father and mother, found 
his eftate, when he came to age, fo disjointed even in the 
nobleft and ftrongeft limbs of government, that the name 
of a king was grown odious. Sidney , b. ii. 

O'rphanage. ) n.f. [ orphelinage , Fr. from orphan .] State 

O'rphan ism. ) of an orphan. 

Orpi'ment. n.f. [auripigmentum , Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr.] 
True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foflil, fometimes 
found in mafles of two or three inches diameter, and one 
ihch in thicknefs ; but it is oftener met with in fmaller con¬ 
geries of flakes from an eighth of an inch to a third in dia¬ 
meter, lodged in zarnich. See Zarnich. It is of a fine 
and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and its colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is not 
hard but very tough, eafily bending without breaking : fome 
have declared orpiment to be only mufeovy talk, ftained by acci¬ 
dent. But talk is always elaftick, but orpiment not fo ; talk 
alfo remains unaltered in the ftrongeft fire, whereas orpiment 
melts readily, and as readily burns away. Orpiment has 
been fuppofed to contain gold, and is found in mines of 
gold, filvcr, and copper, and fometimes in the ftrata of marl. 
It is frequent in the Eaft-Indies and the Turkifh dominions, 
the fineft coming from Smyrna. We have it alfo jn Ger¬ 
many and Saxony. The ancients were well acquainted with 
this drug, which they called arfenicon ; and though they 
were utterly unacquainted with the poifonous fubftance called 
arfenick, yet orpiment has been by fome very unjuftly deemed 
a poifon; but it appears to be an innocent medicine which 
the ancients preferibed internally. The painters are very 
fond of it as a gold colour. Hi IPs Mat. Med. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by fome fmall mixture 
of orpiment, fuch as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy ; it 
will eafily recover that which the iron lofeth. Bacon. 

Qrphanotrophy. n.f. [o^(pavo? and 1 go(prj.] An hofpital 
for orphans. 

O'rpine. n.f [orpin, Fr.] Liverer or rofe root, anacampferos, 
Teiephum , or Rhodia radis. A plant. It hath a rofe fhaped 
flower, confifting of feveral leaves placed orbicularly ; out of 
whofe many-leaved empalement rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a three-cornered fruit, confifting of one cell, 
which is filled with roundilh feeds : the leaves are placed alter¬ 
nately on the branches. It is a low plant, whofe branches trail 
on the ground ; the leaves are fmall and roundilh, of a glau¬ 
cous colour, and of a pretty thick confidence. The flowers 
are fmall, and of a whitifh green colour. Miller. 

Cool violets and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenfer. 

O'rrery. n.f. An inftrument which by many complicated 
movements reprefents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
It was firft made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician born at 
Litchfield, and fo named from his patron the earl of Orrery : 
by one or other of this family almoft eveiy art has been en¬ 
couraged or improved. 

O'rris. *./ [oris, Latin.] A plant and flower. 

It hath no leaves to the flower, but confifts of many fta- 
mina arifing from a five-leaved empalement. The pointal 
becomes the feed, which is flat and orbicular, and incloled 
in the empalement* which becomes a foliaceous capfule, in 
which are included two forts of feeds. Miller. 

The nature of the orris root is almoft Angular ; for roots 
that are in any degree fweet, it is but the fame fweetnels 
with the wood or leaf; but the orris is not fweet in the leaf; 
neither is the flower any thing fo fweet as the root. Bacon. 

O'rris. n.f [old Fr.] A fort of gold or filverlace. 

Orts n f feldom with a Angular. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from ort, German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
bv Mr. Lye more reafonably from or da, Irifli, a fragment. 
In Anglo Saxon, m/fignifies the beginning; whence in fome 
provinces odds and ends ; for ords and ends fignify remnants, 
fcattered pieces, refufe; from ord thus ufed probably came 
srt.] Refufe ; things left or thrown away. 

He muft be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth ; 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjeCl orts and imitations. Shakefp. Jul. Caf 

The fra&ions of her faith, orts of her love. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits* and greafy reliques 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Much good do’t you then; 

Brave plufti and velvet men. 

Can feed on orts and fafe in your ftage-cloths; 

Dare quit, upon your oaths. 

The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights too. Ben. John]on. 


O S C 

O'RTHODOX. adj. [o^S-o? and doxsw; orthodox, Fr.] Sound 
in opinion and doCtrine ; not heretical. 

Be you perfuaded and fettled is the true proteftant religion 
profefled by the church of England ; which is as found and 
orthodox in the dodtrine thereof, as any Chriftian church in 
the world. Bacon, 

Eternal blifs is not immediately fuperftru&cd on the moii 
orthodox beliefs ; but as our Saviour faith, if ye know thefe 
things, happy arc ye if ye do them ; the doing muft be ftrft 
fuperftrudted on the knowing or believing, before any hap- 
pinefs can be built on it. Hammond. 

O'rthodoxly. adv. [ from orthodox. ] With foundneis of 
opinion. 

The dodtrine of the church of England, exprefled in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and lb orthodoxly fettled as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to the honour 
of our religion. ^ Bacon. 

O'rthodox Y. n.f. [oftobfioc ; orthodoxie, Fr. from orthodox.] 
Soundnefs in opinion and dodtrine. 

I do not attempt explaining the myfteries of the chriftian 
religion, fince Providence intended there fhould be myfteries 
it cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy , or good fenle, to 
go about it. ^ Swift. 

O'rthodromicks. n.f. [from and Lo'u(^.] Theart 
of failing in the ark of fome great circle, which is the fiiorteft 
or ftraighteft diftance between any two points on the fur- 
face of the globe. Harris. 

O'rthodromy. n.f [oft(& and igopc©* ; orthodromic, hr.] 
Sailing in a ftraight courfe. 

O'RTHOGON. n.f. [o^o? and yuvex.] A redtangled figure. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com¬ 
partments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round build¬ 
ings ; your orthogen and pyramid, for fharp fteeples. Peach. 

O'rthogonal. adj. [ orthogonel , Fr. from orthogon.] Rectan¬ 
gular. 

O'rthographer. n.f. [o^o? and ygcZtyu.] One who fpells 
according to the rules of grammar. 

He was wont to fpeak plain, like an honeft man and a 
foldier; and now he is turn’d orthographer, his words are juft 
fo many ftrange dilhes. Shakefptare \ 

Orthographical, n.f [from orthography .] 

1. Rightly fpelled. 

2 . Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, after 
having redtified fome little orthographical miftakes, I (hall 
make a prefent of to the public. Addifon’s Spectator. 

3 . Delineated according to the elevation, not the ground-plot. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true de¬ 
lineation and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
belongs to it. Mortimer's Hujb . 

Orthographic ally. adv. [from orthographical .] 

1. According to the rules of fpelling. 

2 . According to the elevation. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY. n.f [o^o? and^aCpw; orthograplne, Fr.] 

1 . The part of grammar which teaches how words fhould be 
fpelled. 

This would render languages much more eafy to be learned, 
as to reading and pronouncing, and efpecially as to the writ¬ 
ing them, which now as they ftand we find to be trouble- 
fome, and it is no fmall part of grammar which treats of 
orthography and right pronunciation. Holder . 

2 . The art or praCtice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the fuburbs; 
all which reduced to writing, would entirely confound ortho - 
graphy. Swift . 

3 . The elevation of a building delineated. 

You have the orthography or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof with a fcale of feet and inches. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Ortho'pnoea. n.f. [bfeonvoioc ; orthopnec, Fr.] A diforder 
of the lungs, in which refpiration can be performed only in 
tre upright pofture. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an orthopncea ^; the 
caufe a tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to 
his lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

O'rtive. adj. [ortive, Fr. ortivus, Lat.] Relating to the rifing 
of any planet or ftar. 

O'RTOLAN. n.f [French.] A fmall bird accounted very de¬ 
licious. 

Nor ortolans nor godwits. ^°r!^ 

G'rval. n.f. [ orvale,¥i. orvalafLtf..) The herb clary. Ditt. 

Orvie'tan. n.f. [orvietano, Italian; fo called from a moun¬ 
tebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote or counter poifon> 
a medicinal compofition or eledtuary, good againft P°^ n ^ r 

Oscheo'cele. n.f [c<r% fov and xh'a*i.] A kind. of hernia when 
the inteftines break into the lcroftim. ? 

OscillaTion. n. f. [( ofcillum , Latin.] The adl of moving 
backward and forward like a pendulum. 

Osci'llatory. adj . [ofcillum, Lat.] Moving backwards an 
forwards like a pendulum. 
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The aCtions upon the folids are ftimulating or increafmg 
their vibrations, or ofcillatory motions. Arbuthnot. 

Osci'tancy. n.f [ofeitantia , Lat.] 

1. The adt of yawning. 

2. Unufual fleepinefs; careleflnefs. 

If perfons of fo circumfpeCl a piety, have been thus over¬ 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wrecklefs ofcitancy ? 

Government of the Tongue. 
It might proceed from the ofcitancy of tranferibers, who, 
to difpatch their work the fooner, ufed to write all numbers 
in cyphers. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 470. 

Osci'tant. adj. [ofeitans, Latin.] 

1. Yawning; unufually fleepy. 

2. Sleepy; Buggifh. 

Our ofeitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and they 
will now lend none back again for more aCtive duty. 

Decay of Piety. 

Oscita'tiom. n.f [ofeito, Lat.] The aCl of yawning. 

I {ball defer confidering this fubjedf till I come to my trea- 
tifeof ofeitation, laughter, and ridicule. Tatler , N$h 63. 
O'sier. n.f. [ofier, French.] A tree of the willow kind, grow¬ 
ing by the water, of which the twigs are ufed for balket- 
work. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. Shah. 

Ere the fun advance his burning eye, 

I muft fill up this ofier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. Shakefp. 

Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiers cut, 

Nor all the winter long thy hay rick fhut. May's Virg. 

Like her no nymph can willing ofiers bend. 

In bafket-works, which painted ftreaks commend. Dryd. 
Along the marfhes fpread. 

We made the ofier fringed bank our bed. Po. Odyff. 

O'smund. n. f A plant. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

It grows upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. 
O'spray. n.f [corrupted from offifraga , Latin.] The fea- 
eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the 
air, all the fifh in the water turn up their bellies, and lie 
ftill for him to feize which he pleafes. Hanmer. 

I think he’ll be to Rome 
A3 is the ofpray to the fifh who takes it. 

By lovereignty of nature. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Among the fowls Ihall not be eaten, the eagle, the offifrage, 
and the ofpray. Numbers xi. iq. 

O'SSELLT. n.f [French.] A little hard fubftance arifing 
on the infide of a horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones ; it 
grows out of a gummy fubftance which faftens thofe bones 
together. Farrier's Did. 

O'ssicle. n. f [ officulum , Latin.] A fmall bone. 

t There are three very little bones in the ear, upon whofe 
right conftitution depends the due tenfion of the tympanum ; 
and if the a&ion of one little mufcle, which ferves to draw 
one of thefe ojficles, fixt to the tympanum, be loft or abated, 
the tenfion of that membrane ceafing, found is hindred from 
coming into the ear. Holder on Speech. 

O'ssifick. adj. [offa and facio , Lat.] Having the power of 
making bones, or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubftance. 

It the caries be fuperficial, and the bone firm, you may 
by medicaments confume the moifture in the caries, dry the 
bone, and dilpofe it, by virtue of its offifick faculty, to thruft 
out a callus, and make feparation of its caries. Wifeman 
Ossifica'tion. n. f [ from ojfify. ] Change of carneous’ 
membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony fubftance. 

O/Jifcations or indurations of the artery, appear fo con- 
ftantly in the beginnings of aneurifms, that it is not eafy to 
judge whether they are the caufe or the effea of them. Sharp » 

USSI u F r A n G n n 'f‘ [°$f ra Z a * kat. offifrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, 
whofe flelh is forbid under the name of gryphon. The offi¬ 
fraga qx ofpray, is thus called, becaufe it breaks the bones 
ot animals in order to come at the marrow. It is faid to 
dig up bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins called 

■t avu bujiaria. Cdmet _ 

•Among the fowls fhall not be eaten the eagle and the 

and the ofpra > r - N umb. xi. 1 q. 

- IF - v * a * [ °Jf a and facio.] To change to bone. 

1 he dilated aorta every where in the neighbourhood of 
the cyft ,s generally offifyed, harp’, Surgery. 

Ossi voRous. adj. [offa and voro.] Devouring bones. * * 
i he bore of the gullet is not in all creatures alike an- 
werable to the body or ftomach : as in the fox, which feeds 
n bones, and fwallows whole, or with little chewino- • 

^nd next in a dog and other ojfivorous quadrupeds, it is ve*y 

O'ssit! d v r r rr • T Derham 's Phyfico-Theol. 

Jl ; n :-f' bjfmrium, Lat.] A charnel houfe; a place 

Q where the bones of dead people are kept. Din. 

Oust. $ A veflel upon which hops or malt are dried. Difi. 

0 tokening. 8 " ^ ^ mti ^ Fr ' °-t lend °> Lat 0 Showing; be- 



O'sTENT. n.f. [oflentum, Latin.] 

1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility. 

Like one well ftudied in a fad ojlent, 

To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven% 

2. Show ; token. Thefe fenfes are peculiar to Shakefpeare „ 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtfhip, and fuch fair ojlents of love 
As fhall conveniently become you there. 

3. A portent; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 

Latinus, frighted with this dire ojlent , 

For counfel to his father Faunus went; 

And fought the (hades renown’d for prophecy, 

Which near Albunia’s fulph’rous fountain lie. 

Ostenta'tion. n. f [ ojlentation, Fr, ojlentatio, Lat.] 

1. Outward (how; appearance. 

If thefe (hows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? — 

— March on my fellows ; 

Make good this ojlentation , and you fhall 
Divide in all with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus * 

You are come 

A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 

The ojlentation of our loye. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Ambitious difplay; boaft; vain fhow. This is the ufual 
fenfe. 

If all thefe fecret fprings of detraction fail, yet a vain 
ojlentation of wit fets a man on attacking an eftablifhed 
name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thofe 
about him. Addifon's Spectator, Ntf. 256. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were fometimes 
inclined to ojlentation, and ready to cover it with pretence 
of inciting others by their example, and therefore checks 
this vanity : Take heed, fays he, that you do not your alms 
before men, to be feen. Atterbury* 

3. A fhow; a fpe&acle. Not in ufe. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful ojlentation, fhow, pageant, antick, or firework. 

Shakefpeare's Love's Lab. Lijl. 

QSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [ojlento, Latin.] Boaftful ; vain; 
fond of fhow; fond to expofe to view. 

Your modefty is fo far from being ojlentatious of the good 
you do, that it blufhes even to have it known ; and therefore 
I muft leave you to the fatisfaClion of your own confcience, 
which, though a filent panegyrick, is yet the beft. Dryden. 

They let Ulyftes into his difpofition, and he feems to be 
ignorant, credulous, and ojlentatious. Broome on the Odyff. 

Ostenta'tiously. adv. [from ojlentatious.] Vainly; boaft- 
fully. 

OstentaTiousness. n.f. [from ojlentatious.] Vanity; boaft- 
fulnefs. 

Ostenta'tour. n.f [ ojlentateur , Fr. ojlento, Lat.] A boafter ; 
a vain fetter to fhow. 

Osteocolla. n. f. [orfov and xoAAaw; ojleocolle, Fr.] OJleocolla 
is frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bring¬ 
ing on a callus in fraiftured bones; but the prefent practice 
with us takes no notice of it. Hill's Mat. Med. 

OJleocolla is a fpar, generally coarfe, concreted with earthy 
or ftony matter, precipitated by water, and incrufted upon 
flicks, ftones, and other like bodies. IVoodward. 

Osteo'cope. n. f. [ofxov and xoV 7 « ; ojleocope, Fr.] Pains in 
the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 
compafs them. Didf. 

Oste ology. n. f. [ofiov and A tyu ; ojlcologie , Fr.] A deferip- 
tion of the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs in difleCIion 
of dead bodies, and his great (kill in ojleology, has now laid 
by that practice. Tatler, N°. 62. 

Osti ary. n.f [ojhum, Lat.] The opening at which a ri- 
ever difembogues itfelf. 

It is generally received, that the Nil us hath feven oJliaries 9 
that is, by feven channels difburtheneth itfelf unto the fea. 

■ Brown's VAgar Errours, b. vi. 

Ostler, n.f [hojlelier, French.] The man who takes care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The fmith, the ofller, and the boot-catcher, ought to par- 

_ take ‘ Sluff's Diredl. to the Groom. 

O'stlery. n.f [hojlekrie, French.] The place belonW to 
the oftler. 0 b 

Ostracism, n.f. [Srp ocxio-fj.bg ; ojiracifme, Fr.] A manner of 
pairing fentence, in which the note of acquital or condem¬ 
nation was marked upon a fhell which the voter threw 
into a veflel. Banifhment ; publick cenfure. 

Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an ojlracifm, and departs ; 

Profit, eafe, fitnefs, plenty, bid it go, 

But whither, only knowing you, I know. Drnnt. 

Bubhck envy is as an ojlracifm, that eclipfeth men when 
they grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep 
them within bounds. Bacon's EJfays, N«. q. 

Hyperbolus by differing did traduce 
The ojlracifm , and fham’d it out of ufe. Cleaveland. 



Cleaveland. 
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This man, upon a flight and falfe accufation of favouring 
arbitrary power, was banifhed by ojlracifm ; which in Englifh 
would fignify, that they voted he fhould be removed from 
their prefence and council for ever. Swift. 

Ostra'cites. n. f OJlracites expreflfes the common oyfter in 
its foffil ftate, under whatever circumftances it has been pe¬ 
trified. Mill’s Mat. Med. 

G'strich. n. f. [ autruche , Fr. Jlruthio , Lat. ] Ojlricb is 
ranged among birds. It is very large, its wings very fhort, 
and the neck about four or five fpans. The feathers of its 
wings are in great efteem, and are ufed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies : they are ftained of feveral colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courfe, for theymever fly; but ufe their wings to aflift them 
in running more fwiftly. The ojlricb fwallows bits of iron 
or brafs, in the fame manner as other birds will fwallow 
fmall ftones or gravel, to aflift in digefting or comminuting 
their food. It lays its eggs upon the ground, hides them 
under the fand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an ojlricb , and fwallow my 
fword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Sbakefp. 

Gaveft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ojlricb. Job xxxix. 13. 

The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their ojlricb ftomachs make their {words their meat. Cleav. 

Modern ojlricbcs are dwindled to meer larks, in compa- 
rifon with thofe of the ancients. Arbutbnot. 

Otacou'stick. n.f [wra and ; otacoujlique , Fr.J An 
inftrument to facilitate hearing. 

In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is fupplied 
with a bony tube ; which, as a natural otacoujlick , is fo di¬ 
rected backward, as to receive the fmaileft and moft diftant 
found that comes behind her. Grew’s CoJ'mol. b. i. 

O'ther. pron. jySeji, Sax. autre , Fr.] 

1. Not the fame; not this ; different. 

Of good actions fome are better than otber fome. Mooker. 

Will it not be received 

That they have don’t. 

Who dares receive it otber ? Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

He that will not give juft occafion to think, that all go¬ 
vernment in the world is the product only of force and vio¬ 
lence, and that men live together by no otber rules but that 
of beafts, where the ftrongeft carries ; and fo lay a founda¬ 
tion for perpetual diforder and mifehief, tumult, {edition and 
rebellion ; things that the followers of that hypothecs fo 
loudly cry out againft, muft of neceffity find out another 
ftate of government. Locke.. 

No leafes fhall ever be made otber than leafes for years 
not exceeding thirty-one, in pofleflion, and not in reverfion 
or remainder. Swi A 

2. Not I, or he, but fome one elfe. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut oft the nobles for their lands ; 

Defire his jewels and this other’s houfe. Sbakefp. 

Phyficians are fome of them fo conformable to the hu¬ 
mour" of the patient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 
difeafe ; and fome otber are fo regular in proceeding accoid- 
in" to art, as they refpedf not the condition of the patient. 

Bacon, EJJay 31. 

The difmayed matrons and maidens, fome in .their houfes, 

1 1 •» H ^ lotvionf- 


other fome in the churches with floods of tears and lament¬ 
able cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving 
his help in that their hard diftrefs. Knotles. 

The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 

And all was done—let others judge how well. Daniel . 

3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 

There is that controling worth in goodnefs, that the will 
cannot but like and defire it; and on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itfelf to the af¬ 
fections of mankind, but under the difguife of the other. South. 
a. Correlative to each. 

In lowlinefs of mind let each efteem otber better than■ them- 
f , Phil. 11. 3. 

felves. .. 0 

Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

Nor would’ft thou her, nor could fhe thee furvive. Dryd. 

5 . U[ . n be . ng nofhing but the learning; of 

words, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can. 

J Locke on Education , f. 109. 

6. The next. 

Thy air, 

Thou otber gold bound brow, is like the firft J , 

A third is like the former. Shahfp, Macbeth. 

j. The third paff. 

Bind my hair up : as ’twas yefterday : ^ . r 

No, nor the f other day. ,. Sen Johnfm. 

s. It is fome times put elliptically for other thing ; iomething 

^can'expca no otber from thofe that judge by Angle fights 
and rafh mcafures, than to be thought fond or infolent. Glanv. 
O'thergates. adv^ [other and gate, for way.] In anoth 
manner. 
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If fir Toby bad not been in drink,-lie would have tickled 
you otbergates than he did. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night 

O'therguise. adj. [otber and guife. This is often mtftaken* 
and fometimes written otherguefs.] Of another kind. 
Otherwhere, adv. [other and where.'] In other places. 

As Jews they had accefs to the temple and fynagogues 
but as Chriftians they were of neceflity forced otherwhere to 
affemble themfelves. Hooker, b. v. f u. 

His godlike ads, and his temptations fierce, 

And former fufferings, otherwhere are found. Milton . 

O't her while, adv. [otber and ivbile.] At other times. 
O'therwise. adv. [other and wife.] 

1 . In an indifferent manner. 

They only plead, that whatfoever God revealeth, as ne- 
ceffary for all Chriftian men to do and believe, the fame we 
ought to embrace, whether we have received it by writincr 
or otherwife, which no man denieth. Hooker, h. i. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto one and 
the fame thing, they being therein left each to their own 
choice, may either do as others do, or elfe otherwife, with¬ 
out any breach of duty at all. Hooker, b. iv. f. 13 . 

In thefe good things, what all others fhould pra&iie, we 
fhould fcarce know to pra&ife otherwife. Sprat. 

Thy father was a worthy prince, 

And merited, alas ! a better fate ; 

But heaven thought otherwife. Addifon’s Cato. 

2 . By other caufes. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Lifborn, and re¬ 
turned with the lofs, by ficknefs and otberzvife , of eight thou- 
fand men. Raleigh. 

3 . In other refpecls. 

It is faid truly, that the beft men otherwife , are not always 
the beft in regard of fociety. Hooker, h. i. 

Men feldom confider God any otherwife than in relation 
to themfelves, and therefore want fome extraordinary bene¬ 
fits to excite their attention and engage their love. Roger. 
O'tter. n.f. [ ozep, Saxon.] An amphibious animal that 
preys upon fifh. 

The toes of the otter’s hinder feet, for the better fwim- 
ming, are joined together with a membrane, as in the bevir; 
from which he differs principally in his teeth, which are ca- 
nin; and in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper: fo that 
he may not be unfitly called putoreus aquaticus, or the water 
pole-cat. He makes himfelf burrows on the water fide, as 
a bevir; is fometimes tamed and taught, by nimbly fur¬ 
rounding the fifties to drive them into the net. Grew. 

At the lower end of the hall is a large otter’s fkin fluffed 
with hay. % Addifon’s Spectator, N^. 115. 

Would you preferve a num’rous finny race ? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav nous otter chafe ; 

Th’ amphibious monfter ranges all the fhores. 

Darts thro’ the waves, and ev’ry haunt explores. Gay. 
O val. adj. [ovale, Fr. ovum, an egg.] Oblong; refembiing 
the longitudinal fe&ion of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having entered 
pretty far in the grotto, opens itfelf on both Tides in an oval 
figure of an hundred yards. Addifon on Italy. 

Mercurius, neareft to the central fun. 

Does in an oval orbit, circling run ; 

But rarely is the object of our fight. 

In folar glory funk. Blackmore on Great, b. 11. 

O'val. n.f. ' 

A fynonimous word, or a mere negation of the contrary ; 
a translation of the word into another tongue, or a gramma¬ 
tical explication of it, is fometimes fuflicient; as a triangle 
is that which has three angles, or an oval is that which has 
the fliape of an egg. Watts s Logic . 

Ova'rious. adj. [from ovum.] Confiding of eggs. 

He to the rocks 

Dire clinging gathers his ovariom food. Thom/on. 

O'vary. n.f [ova ire, Fr. ovarium, Latin.] The part of me 

body in which impregnation is performed.. 

The ovary or part where the white involveth it, is in tti 
fecond region of the matrix, which is fomewhat ong an 

inverted Brown’s V. Err. b. in. 

Ova'tion. n.f. [ovation, Fr. ovati,, Lat] A J efler T 7 ad 
among the Romans allowed to thofe commanders who na 
won a victory without much blood flied, or defeate 
lefs formidable enemy. 

O'ubat. > r a fort of caterpillar; an infert. 

Ou'bust. S j 1 , • 1 

Ouch. n.f. An ornament of gold or jewels. 

Ouches or fpangs, as they are of no great co , J 

of moft glory. t , P^^Ainf 

Ouch of a boar. The blow given by a boar s tu(k ' . wi / h 
O'v-EN. n.f. [open, Saxon.] An arched cavity h 

fire to bake bread. , 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring oven lent 

A flake of fire, that fluffing in h,s beard, ^ 

Here’s yeTin^he word hereafter, the kneading, themakin| 
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„C thc C ake, the heat of the oven, and the babng- Shahfp. 

Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow clofe 
olaces, mattted one upon another; and therefore it is Irke.y 
[hat they deep in the winter, and eat nothing. Bacon. 

OVER hath a double fignification m the names 01 places, ac¬ 
cording to the different fituations of them. If the place be 
n or near a river, it comes from the Saxon oppe, a brink 
U P'? „k * but if there is in the neighbourhood another of the 
Lename, diftinguiffed by the addition of nether then over 
the Gothick afar, above. Gtbfon s Camden. 

O'VER. prop- l»'’ G otl ' ick > „°bT e ’ S “ xon .-J 
V Above ; with refpebt to excellence or dignity. 

How happy fome, o’er other fome can be . 

Thro’ Athens I am thought as fair as fhe. 

Young Pallas fhone confpicuous o’er the reft ; 

Gilded Ins arms, embroider’d was his veft. _ 

Hi<rh, over all, was your great conduct fhown. 

You fought our fafety, but forgot your own. . 

The commentary which attends this poem, will have one 
advantage mr moft commentaries, that it is not made upon 
cSures. Jdvert- to Pope’s Dune,ad. 

And it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 
bv fhewino - the advantages which the Chriftian world has 
E the Heathen. Swift. 

Above, with regard to rule or authority. 

The church has over her bifhops, able to filence the fac¬ 
tious no lefs by their preaching than by their authority. South. 
Captain, yourfelf are the fitteft to live and reign not over , 


Sbakefp. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


hut next and immediately under the people, 
o Above iii place. 

0 He was more than over fhoes in love. 


Dryden. 

Sbakefp. 

Shakejp. 


Waller . 


The ftreet fhould fee as fhe wulkt over head. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair. 

Beneath the level of all care; 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. 
j Acrofs: as, he leaped over the brook. 

* Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Avennes poifon 
birds which fly over them. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The geefe fly -o’er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. Dryd. 

t. Through. . . . 

All the world over, thofe that received not tne commands 
of Chirft and his doctrines of purity and perfeverance, were 

Hammond. 


watch over fames, as 
Bacon. 


Milton. 


Hubberd. 


Pope. 
Sbakefp. 


fignally deftroyed. 

6. Upon. 

Wife governours have as great a 

’they have of the adlions and defigns. 

Angelic quires 

Sung heav’nly anthems of his vi&ory 

O’er temptation and the tempter proud. 

7. Before.- This is only ufed in over night. 

On their- intended journey to proceed. 

And o'er night whatfo thereto did need. 

O ver. adv. 

1. Above the top. 

Give, and it fhall be given unto you ; good meafure, preflcd 
down and ihaken together and running over , fhall men give. 

Luke vi. 38. 

2. More than a quantity afligned. 

Even here likewife the laws of nature and reafon be of 
necefiary ufe; yet fomewhat over and befides them is ne- 
ceffaiy, namely human and pofitive law. Hooker, b. i. 

And when they had mete it, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack. 

Ex. xvi. 18. 

The ordinary foldiers having all their pay, and a month’s 
pay over, were fent into their countries. Hayward. 

The eaftern people determined their digit by the oreadth 
of barley corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a 
hand’s breadth : a fmall matter over or under. Arbuthnot. 

3. From fide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea¬ 
cock’s tail, compofed into a round form, bound altogether 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. Grew. 

4. From one to another. 

This golden clufter the herald delivereth to the Tirfan, who 
delivered! it over to that fon that he had formerly chofen. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis . 

5- From a country beyond the fea. 

It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

They brought new cuftoms and new vices o’er ; 

Taught us more arts than honeft men require. Philips . 

6* On the furface. 

The firft came out red all over, like an hairy garment. 

Gen. xxv. 25. 

/• Paff. This is rather the fenfe of an adje&ive. 

Soliman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being fomething over, fuftered himfelf to be intreated. 

, Knolks’s Hijl. of the Turks , 
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Meditate upon the efforts of anger ; and the beft time to 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is truer. Barn . 

What the garden choiceft bears 
To fit and tafte, till this meridian' heat . 

Be over, and the fun more cool decline. Milton. 

The a£t of ftealing was foon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the linner is only anfwerable to God or his vice- 
ent> Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

S Pie will, as foon as his firft furprize is over, juftly begin 
to wonder how fuch a favour came to be beftowed on him. 

Atterbury’s Sermons . 

There youths and nymphs in confort gajs 
Shall hail the rifing, clofe the parting day ; 

With me, alas.! with me thofe joys’ are 0 er , 

For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. 

8. Throughout; completely. 

0 Well, 

Have you read o’er the letters I fefit you ? J2 . 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs 
and human weaknefs, yet how trifling muft be their plea ! 

South’s Sermons. 

9. With repetition ; another time. 

He o'er and o’er divides him, 

’Twixt his unkindnefs and hiskindneft. Shakcfpeare. 

Sitting or Handing ftill confin’d to roar. 

In the fame verfe, the fame rules o’er and o’er. Dryden • 

Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 

Devour her o’er and o’er with vaft delight. Dryden. 

Thou, my Hector, art thyfelf alone. 

My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 

O kill not all my kindred o’er again, _ 1 

Nor tempt the dangers of the dufty plain ; > 

But in this tow’r, for our defence, remain. Dryden. } 
Whenever children forget, or do an action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are perfect. 

Locke on Education. 

If this miracle of Chrift’s rifing from the dead, be not 
fuflicient to convince a refolved libertine, neither would 
the rifing of one now from the dead be fuflicient for that 
purpofe; fince it would only be the doing that over again 
which hath been done already. Aiierbury. 

The moft learned will never find occafion to a£t over again 
what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had 
conquered the eaftern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. Watts'. 

10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 

The word Tymbd fhould not feem to b e.over difficult. Baker. 

11. Over and above. Befides; beyond what was firft fup- 
pofed or immediately intended. 

Moles took the redemption money of them that were over 
and above. Numb. iii. 49. 

He gathered a great mafs of treafure, and gained over and 
above the good will and efteem of all people wherever he 
came. L’EJhange. 

12. Over agairfl. Oppcfite; regarding in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above. 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ftand by the clofe 
end of the wall, over againjl the door. Bacon. 

I vifit his pidlure, and place myfelf over againjl it whole 
hours together. Addifon s Spedlator, N°, 241. 

. Over againjl this church ftands a large hofpital, eredted 
by a fhoemaker. Addijon on Italy. 

13. "In compofition it lias a great variety of fignifications ; it is 
arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts of 
fpeech in a fenfe equivalent to more than enough ; too much. 

Devilifh Macbeth, 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow’r : and modeft wifdom plucks me 
From over-credulous hafte. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw a fatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not rafhly impugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peach. 

Thefe over-bufy fpirits, whofe labour is their only reward, 
hunt a fhadow and chafe the wind. Decay of Piety. 

If the ferment of the bread: be vigorous, an over-fermenta¬ 
tion in the part, produceth a phlegmon. Wifeman. 

A gangrene doth arife in phlegmons, through the unfea- 
fonable application of over-cold medicaments. Wifeman. 

Poets, like lovers, fhould be bold and dare. 

They fpoil their bufinefs with an over-care: 

And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe. 

Is fafe, but ne’er will reach an excellence. Dryden * 

Wretched man ! 0’ er feeds 

His cramm’d defires, with more than nature needs. Dryd. 

Bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe fhed, 

Seem’d by the pofture to difeharge her head, 

O’er-fll’d before. Dryden’s Baccate. 

Crude humour or phlegm, are produced by over-digejlion. 

Flayer. 

As they are likely to over-fourijb their own cafe, fo their 
flattery is hardeft to be difeovered ; for who would imagine 
18 T that 
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that himfelf was guilty of putting tricks upon himfelf ? 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability ffuit- 
ab.e to that ftate of mediocrity he has placed us in here ; 
wherein to check our over-confidence and preemption, we 
might, by every day’s experience, be made fenfible of our 
fhortftghtednefs. Lod ^ 

1 his part of grammar has been much negle&ed, as fome 
others over--diligently cultivated. It is eafy for men to write 
one aftei another, of cafes and genders. Locke. 

It is an ill way of eftablifhing this truth, and filencing 
atheifts, to take fome men’s having that idea of God in their 
minds, for the only proof of a deity; and out of an over- 
fondnefs of that darling invention, cafhier all other arguments. 

Locke. 

A grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooner hears 
tne name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefs 
and qualms to his ftomach : had this happened to him by 
an over-do/e of honey, when a child, all the fame effeds 
would have followed, but the caufe Would have been mif- 
taken, and the antipathy counted natural. Locke. 

He over-atied his part ; his paffions, when once let loofe, 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 

Take care you over-burn not the turf; it is only to be 
burnt fo as may make it break. Mortimer . 

Don t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a latitude, and thereby naufeate and grow tir’d of a parti 
cular fubjea. Watts. 

The memory of the learner fhould not be too much crowded 
with a tumultuous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. 
An over -greedy grafp does not retain the largeft handful. Watts. 

To (Tver-a bound, v. n. [over and abound. ] To abound 
more than enough. 

Both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil. 

So much does fru&uous moifture o’er-abound. Philips. 

The learned, never over-abounding in tranfitory coin, fhould 
not be difeontented. Pope's Letters. 

To O ver-act. v.a. [over and a'fl.] To a£I more than enough. 

You over-adi , when you fhould underdo : 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. Ben. Johnfon. 

Princes courts may over-att their reverence, and make 
themfelves laughed at for their fcolifhnefs and extravagant 
relative worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their piety, by 
cver-akiing fome things in religion ; by an indifereet zeal 
about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

To O'ver-arch. v. a. [over and reach. ] To cover as with 
an arch. 

Where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods. 

Brown with o‘er-arching fhades and pendent woods. Pope . 

To O ver-awe. v. a. [over and awe. ] To keep in awe by 
fuperiour influence. 

The king was prefent in perfon to overlook the magiftrates, 
and to over-awe thefe fubjedfs with the terror of his fword. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gefture, or leaft adtion, over-aw'd 

His malice. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. 

I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever pay¬ 
ing you mock reverence, and founding in your ears, the 
empty title which infpired you with prefumption, and over¬ 
awed my daughter to comply. Addifon's Guardian. 

A thoufand fears 

Still over-awe when fhe appears. Granvile's Poems. 

To O'ver-balance. v. a. To weigh down ; to preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reafon I fhould con- 
terpoife the over-balancings of any factions. King Charles. 

The hundred thoufand pounds per annum, wherein we 
over-balance them in trade, muft be paid us in money. Locke. 

When thefe important confiderations are fet before a ra¬ 
tional being, acknowledging the truth of every article, fhould 
a bare Angle poflibility be of weight enough to over-balance 
them. Rogers, Serin, xii. 

O ver-balance, n.f. [over and balance .] Something more 
than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, encreafe 
the treafure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by 
other means, than a mighty over-balance of our exported to 
our imported commodities. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfedt indifference, not 
inclining to either fide, any further than (ho over-balance of 
probability gives it the turn of affent and belief. Locke. 

Q'ver-battle. adj. [Of this word I know not the deriva¬ 
tion ; batten is to grow fat, and to battle , is at Oxford to feed 
on truft.] Too fruitful ; exuberant. 

In the church of God fometimes it cometh to pals, as in 
over-battle. grounds ; the fertile difpofition whereof is good, 
yet becaufe it exceedeth due proportion, it bririgeth abun¬ 
dantly through too much ranknefs, things lefs profitable. 
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whereby that which principally it fhould yield, beine ei,u, 
prevented in place or defrauded of nourifhment, faf j f ; 

To O'ver-bear. v. a. [over and bear A To 

fubdue ; to whelm ; to bear down. P s > t0 

What more favage than man, if he fee himfelf able h„ 
fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws K l 
My defire Hmi - 

All continent impediment would over-bear 
That did oppole my will. Shakefp. Macbeth 

The ocean o er-peenng of his lift, w ‘ 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafto 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head 
O'er-bears your officers. ol ? r 

Our counfel, it pleas’d your highnefs ***** 

T °aZ£X ,«... 

That nor in birth or for authority, 

The bifhop will be over-borne by thee* Shak r 

The Turkifh commanders, with all their forces aflaild 
the city, thrufting their men into the breaches by heaps L 
if they would, with very multitude, have difeouraad or 
over-born the Chriftians. Knolk 

The point of reputation, when news firft came o/the 
battle loft, did over-bear the reafon of war. Bacon 

Yet fortune, valour, all is over-born , 

By numbers ; as the long refilling bank 
By the impetuous torrent. 2 >« 4 «». 

A body may as well be over-born by the violence of a 
fhallow, rapid ftream, as fwallowed up i n the a U lph 0 f 
fmooth water. L'Efiran 

Crowding on the laft the firft impel; ® # 

Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryden 
The judgment, if fwayed by the over-bearing of paflion* 
and ftored with lubricous opinions inftead of clearly con¬ 
ceived truths, will be erroneous. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27 

Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude 
of documents at one time. Watts 

The horror or loathfomnefs of an objeeft may over-bear 
the pleafure which refults from its greatnefs, novelty, or 

beau ty- Addifon's Spectator. 

To Over-bid. v. a. [over and bid .J To offer more than 
equivalent. 

You have o'er-bid all my paft fufferings, 

And all my future too. Dryd. Span. Friar . 

To O'ver-blow. v. n. [over and blow.] To be paft its vio¬ 
lence. 

To O'ver-blow. v. a. [over and blow.] To drive away as 
clouds before the wind. 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way. 

Until the bluftring ftorm is over-blown. Fairy ghteen. 

All thofe tempefts being over-blown , there long after arofe 
a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. Spenfer. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown , 

An eafy talk it is to win our own. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Some angel that beholds her there, 

Inftrudt us to record what fhe was here ; 

And when this cloud of fin-row's o'er-blown , 

Thro’ the wide world we’ll make her graces known. Waller , 
Seiz’d with fecret joy. 

When ftorm s are over-blown. Dry den's Virg. 

O'ver-board, adv. [over and board. See Board.] Off 
the fhip ; out of the {hip. 

The great affembly met again; and now he that was the 
caufe of the tempeft being thrown over-board , there were 
hopes a calm fhould enfue. Howel. 

Acjnerchant having a veffel richly fraught at fea in a ftorm, 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throw¬ 
ing its rich lading over-board. South's Serm. 

The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew. 

And hoifted up and over-board he threw; 

This done, he feifed the helm. Dryden. 

He obtained liberty to give them only one fong before he 
leaped over-board , which he did, and then plunged into the 
fea. L’Eflrange . 

Though great fhips were commonly bad fea-boats, they 
had a fuperiour force in a fea engagement: the fliock of them 
being fometimes fo violent, that it would throw the crew on 
the upper deck of leffer fhips over-board. Arbuthnot. 

To O'ver-bulk. v. a. [over and bulk.] Toopprefs by bulk. 

The feeding pride, 

In rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 

Or fhedding, breed a nurfery of like evils, 

To over-bulk us all. Shakefp. Troil. and Crefflda. 

To 0 'ver-burden. v. a. [over and burthen.] JTo load with 
too great weight. 

If fhe were not cloyed with his company, and that lhe 
thought not the earth over-burthened with him, fhe would 
cool his fiery grief, Sidney, b.^ 
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To O'ver-buy. v. a. [over and buy.] To buy too dear. 

He, when want requires, is only wife, 1 

Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys ; > 

But on our native ftrength, in time of need, relies. Dryd. } 
To O ver-carry, v. a. [over and carry.'] To hurry too far; 
to be urged to any thing violent or dangerous* 

He w£s the king’s uncle, but yet of no capacity to fuc- 
ceed ; by reafon whereof his natural affection and duty was 
lefs eafy to be over-carried by ambition. Hayward. 

To O'VER-CAST. v. a. part, over-cafl. [over and cafl.] 
j To cloud ; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 

As they paft, 

The day with clouds was fudden over-cafl. Fairy Kfueen. 

Hie, Robin, over-cafl the night; 

The ftarry welkin cover thou anon. 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. Shakefp. 

Our days of age are fad and over-cafl, in which we find that 
of all our vain paffions and affetftions paft, the forrow only 
abideth. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in fo ferene a manfion find. 

To over-cafl her ever-fhining mind. Waller. 

Thofe clouds that over-cafl our morn fhall fly, 

Difpell’d to fartheft corners of the fky. Dryden . 

The dawn is over-cafl, the morning lours. 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 

2. To cover. This fenfe is hardly retained but by needle-wo¬ 
men* who call that which is incircled with a thread, over- 
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of the fame is he brought 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 


cafl. 

When malice would work that which is evil, and in work¬ 
ing avoid the fufpicion of an evil intent, the colour where¬ 
with it over-cafleth itfelf is always a fair and plaufible pre¬ 
tence of feeking to further that which is good. Hooker . 

Their arms abroad with gray mofs over-cafl, 

And their green leaves trembling with every blaft. Spenfer. 
3. To rate too high in computation. 

The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
over-cafl his fortunes, which proved full of broken feas, 
tides, and tempefts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To O'ver-charge. v. a. [over and charge.] 

1. To opprefs ; to cloy; to lurcharge. 

On air we feed in every inftant, and on meats but at times; 
and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we opprefs 
•and over-charge nature, maketh her to fink unawares in the 
mid-way. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

A man may as well expe<ft to grow ftronger by always 
eating, as wifer by always reading. Too much over-charges 
nature, and turns more into difeafe than nourifhment. Collter. 

2. To load ; to crowd too much. 

Our language is over-charged with confonants. Pope. 

3. To burthen. 

He whifpers to his pillow. 

The fecrets of his over-charged foul. Shakefp. 

4. To rate too high. 

Here’s Glo’fter, a foe to citizens, 

O'er-charging your free purfes with large fines. Shakefp. 

5. To fill too full. 

Her heart is but o'cr-charg'd ; fhe will recover. Shakefp. 
The fumes of palfion do as really intoxicate, and con- 
found the judging and difeerning faculty, as the fumes of 
drink difeompofe and ftupify the brain of a man over-charged 

w * tb South's Sermons. 

. If they would make diftineft abftraft ideas of ^11 the va¬ 
rieties in human aaions, the number muft be infinite, and 
the memory over-charged to little purpofe. Locke. 

1 he action of the Iliad and .Eneid in themfelves exceeding 
lnort, are fo beautifully extended by the invention of epifodes^ 
that they make up an agreeable ftory fulficient. to employ the 
memory without over-charging it. Addifon's Spectator. 

o. I o load with too great a charge. 

They were 

As canons over-ckarg'd with double cracks. Shakefp. 

• .Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o'er-charg'd, breaks, miffes, or recoils. Denham. 

clouds ER ' CL ° UD ‘ * t° Ver and d0Ud ^ T ° Cover with 

^The filver emprefs of -the night 
O' er-clouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tickel 

foOW-cLoy. v.a. [over and cloy.] To fill beyond fatiety. ‘ 
A jciim of Britons and bafe lackey peafants, 

V horn their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To defperate adventures and deftruaion. Shakeh 

V ’ a ' pret 7 oluercam i Part. pair, overcome-, 
zmmtly overcomes as m Spenfer. [overcomen, Dutch.! 

1 o mbdue; to conquer; to vanquifh. J 

T h cy overcommcn, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
1 rans f°rmed to fifti, for their bold furquedry. Spenfer . 

This wretched womah, overcome J 

an Suifti' rather than of crime hath been. Spenfer 


Of whom a man is overcome 
in bondage. 

Fire by thicker air o'er come. 

And downward forc’d in earth’s capacious womb. 

Alters its particles ; is fire no more. Prior. 

2. To over-flow; to furcharge. 

Th’ unfallow’d glebe 

Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ftores. Philips'. 

3. To come over or upon ; to invade fuddenly. Not in ufe. 

Can’t fuch things be. 

And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud. 

Without oiir fpecial wonder ? Shakefp. Macbeth . 

To O'vercome. v. n t To gain the fuperiority. 

That thou mighteft be juftified in thy fayings, and mighteft 
overcome when thou art judged. Rom. iii. 4, 

O'vercomer. n.f. [from the verb.] He who overcomes. 

To OVer-count. v. a. [over and count.] To rate above 
the true value. 

Thou know’ft how much 

We do o'er-count thee. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop , 

To OVer-cover. v. a . [over and cover.] To cover compleatly* 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houfe, 

O'er-cover'd quite with dead mens rattling bones. 

With reeky flianks and yellow chaplef* fkulls. Shakefp. 
To O'ver-crow. v. a. [over and croiv.] To crow as in tri¬ 
umph. 

A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out of the 
dunghil, beginneth now to over-croiu fo high mountains, and 
make himfelf the great prote&or of all outlaws. Spenfer. 
To O'verdo. v. a. [over and do.] To do more than enough. 
Any thing fo over-done is from the purpofe of playing ; 
whofe end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakefp. 

Nature fo intent upon finifhing her work, much oftner 
over-does than under-does. You lhall hear of twenty ani¬ 
mals with two heads, for one that hath none. Grew. 

When the meat is over-done, lay the fault upon your lady 
who hurried you. Swift . 

To O'ver-dress. v.a. [over and drefs.] To adorn lavifhly. 
In all, let nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddefs like a modeft fair, 

Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 

To O'ver-drive. v. a. [over and drive.] To drive too hard, 
or beyond ftrength. 

1 he flocks and herds with young, if men fhould over-drive 
one day, all will die. Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

To O'ver-eye. v. a. [over and eye.] 

1. To fuperintend. 

2. To obferve; to remark. 

I am doubtful of your modefties. 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour. 

You break into fome merry palfion. 

To Over-empty, v. a. [over and empty.] To 
empty. 

The women would be loth to come behind the falhion 
in new-fanglednefs of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the 
matter, which might over-empty their hufbands purfes. Garew. 
Overfal. n.f. [over and fall.] Catara a. 

Toftatus addeth, that thofe which dwell near thofe falls of 
■ water, are deaf from their infancy, like thofe that dwell near 
the overfals of Nilus. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

To Over-float, v. n. [over and float.] To fwim ; to float. 
The town is fill’d with (laughter, and o'er-floats 
With a red deluge, their increafing moats. Dryden. 

To Over-flow. v. n. [over and flow.] 

1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ftrong walls fecure us f(om the foe. 

E’er yet with blood our ditches over-flow. Dryden. 

Had I the fame confcioufnefs that 1 faw Noah’s flood, as 
that I faw the overflowing of the Thames laft winter, I 
could not doubt, that I who faw the Thames overflowed, and 
viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2. To exuberate. 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, 
but fudi as an overflowing plenty too much inclines men to 

^ Rogers, Sermon 2. 

io kj ver-flow. v. a. 

I. To fill beyond the brim. 

Suppofe thyfelf in as great a fadnefs as ever did load thv 
fpirit, wouldft thou not bear it chearfully if thou wert fure 
that fome excellent fortune would relieve and recompenfe 
tnee lo as to overflow all thy hopes. Taylor 

New milk that all the winter never fails ^ 

And all the furnmer overflows the pails. ’ Dryden. 

T ~, de L u S e ,\ to dr °wn ; to over-run; to over-power. 

1 he Scythians, at fuch time as the northern nations over¬ 
flowed all Chnftendom, came down to the fea-coaft. Spenfer. 
Uamus overflozu'd th’ unhappy coaft. Dryden. 

o not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations 
in our ays, as they have formerly done ? and are not the 


Shakefp. 
make too 
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countries fo overflown, ftill fituate between the tropicks ? 

Bentley’s Sermons . 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was over flowed and deftroyed in a deluge of water, that 
overfpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, 
and from eaft to weft. Burnet. 

Thus eft by mariners are (hewn, 

Earl Godwin’s caftles overflown. Swift. 

O'ver-flow. n. f. [over and flow.] Inundation ; more than 
fulnefs ; fuch a quantity as runs over; exuberance. 

Did he break out into tears ?— 

Jn great meaiure— 

•—A kind overflow of kindnefs. Sbakefpeare. 

Where there are great overflows in fens, the drowning of 
them in winter maketh the fummer following more fruitful ; 
for that it keepeth the ground warm. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

It requires pains to find the coherence of abftrufe writ¬ 
ings : fo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul’s 
epiftles have, with many, pafled rather for disjointed pious 
difeourfes, full of warmth and zeal and overflows of light, 
rather than for calm, ftrong, coherent reafonings all through. 

Locke’s EJJ. on St. Paul’s Epifl. 
After every overflow of the Nile, there was not always a 
menfuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

If this foftens not the exprefiion, it may be aferibed to 
an overflow of gratitude in the general difpolition of Ulyffes. 

Broome’s Notes on the OdyJJ'ey. 

O'ver-flow ing. n. f. [from overflow.] Exuberance ; co- 
pioufnefs. 

When men are young, they might vent the over-flowmgs 
of their fancy that way. Denham’s Dedicat. 

When the overflowings of ungodlinef* make us afraid, 
the minifters of religion cannot better difeharge their duty 
of oppoftng it. Rogers , Serm. 17. 

0 / v er-flowingly. adv. [from overflowing.] Exuberantly; 
in great abundance. A word not elegant nor in ufe. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the 
world ; but his goodnefs prefled him to impart the goods 
which he fo overflowingly abounds with. Boyle. 

To OVer-fly. v. a. [over zn&fly.] To crofs by flight. 

A failing kite 

Can fcarce o’er fly them in a day and night. Dry den. 

O'ver-forwardness. n. f. [over and forwardnefs .] Too 
great quicknefs ; top great readinefs. 

By an over-forwardnefs in courts to give countenance to fri¬ 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true 
merit of the caufe, it often happens that caules are not de¬ 
termined according to their merits. Hale. 

To O ver-freight, v. a. pret. over-freighted ; part, over- 
fraught. [over and freight.] To load too heavily ; to fill with 
too great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing down the 
river, was, by the extreme weather, funk. Carew. 

Grief, that does not fpeak, 

Whifpefs the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. Shakefp. 

Sorrow has fo o’er-fraught 
This finking barque, I (hall not live to fliew 
How I abhor my firft rafh crime. Denham. 

To O'ver-get. v. a. [over and get. J To reach; to come 
up with. 

With fix hours hard riding, through fo wild places, as it 
was rather the cunning of my horfe fometimes, than of my- 
felf, fo rightly to hit the way, I over-got them a little before 
night. Sidney , b. ii. 

To O'ver-glance. v. a. [over and glance.] To look haftily 
over. 

I have, but with a curfory eye, 

O’er-glanc'd the articles. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

O ver-go. v. a. [over and go.] Tofurpafs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to have a wit 
fo far over-going his age, and fuch dreadful terror proceed 
from fo excellent beauty. Sidney. 

Great nature hath laid down at laft. 

That mighty birth wherewith fo long fhe went, 

And over-went the times of ages paft. 

Here to lye in upon our foft content. Daniel. 

To O'ver-gorge. v. a. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 

much. 

Art thou grown great. 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg’d. Shakefp. 

O ver-great, adj. [over and great.] Too great. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unfual 
ftrefs ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it, by an 
over-great fhynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about 
obvious things. Locke. 

To (Tvergrow. v. a. [over and grow:] 

I. To cover with growth. 

Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold. 

But over-grown with duft and old decay. 

And hid in darknefs that none could behold 

The hue thereof, Fairy ^ussn 7 b. ii. 
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The woods and defart caves. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- grown 
And all their echo’s mourn. 


Mrh 


m. 


2. To rife above. 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grown th e Dole 
fome advife to ftrike off their heads with a lone fwitch Jtft 

To O'ver-grow. v. n. To grow beyond the~fit or natural 
fize. rai 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut a v 
thorough the thick and over-grown woods, and fo came 7 

S°ly™n. Kmlles’s Hiji. of the Turks 

A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. L’E/l 
Him for a happy man I own, ^ ' 

Whofe fortune is not over-grown. 

O ver-growth, n.f [over and growth.] Exuberant growth* 
The over-growth of fome complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon. Shakeft, 
The fortune in being the firft in an invention, doth caufe 
fometimes a wonderful over-growth in riches. g ac 

Sufpecfted to a fequent king, who leeks 
To ftop their over-growth, as in-mate guefts 
Too numerous. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. 

To O'ver-hale. v. a. [over and hale. J 

1. To fpread over. 

The welked Phoebus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 


m. 


Xil, 


Her mantle black thro’ heaven gan over-hale. 


Spenf 


2. To examine over again : as, he over-haled my account. 

To O'ver-hang. v. a. [over and hang.] To jut over- to 
impend over. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpeeft, 

Let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shakefb 

Hide me ye forefts, in your cloleft bow’rs, J 

Where flows the murm’ring brook, inviting dreams 
Where bord’ring hazle over-hangs the ftreains. Gay 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-ha?m the 
fea, it is preferable to an affembly. p 0 p g 

To OTer-hang. v. n. To jut over. 

The reft was craggy cliff, that over-hung 
Still as it rofe, impoffible to climb. Milt. P. Loji, 

To O'veR-h ARDEN, v. a. [over and harden.] To make too 
hard. 

By laying it in the air, it has acquired fuch a hardnefs, 
that it was brittle like over-hardened fteel. Boyle. 

(Tver-head. adv. [over and head. J Aloft; in the zenith; 
above ; in the deling. 

Over-head the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courfe. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. i' 

The four ftars over-head, reprefent the four children. Addif. 
To O'ver-hear. v. a. [over and hear.] To hear thofe who 
do not mean to be heard. 

I am invifible. 

And I will over-hear their conference. Sbakefpeare. 

They had a full fight of the Infanta at a mafk dancing, 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending towards 
that fight, after whom they prefled. IVotton. 

That fuch an enemy we have who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 

And from the parting angel over-heard. Milton. 

They were fo loud in their difcourle, that a black-berry 
from the next hedge over-heard them. L’Eflrange. 

The nurfe. 

Though not the words, the murmurs over-heard. Dryden. 
The witnefs over-hearing the word pillory repeated, flunk 
away privately. Addifon. 

To OVer-heat. v. a. [over and heat.] To heat too much. 
Pleas’d with the form and coolnefs of the place, 

And over-heated by the morning chace. Addifon. 

It muft be done upon the receipt of the wound, before 
the patient’s fpirits be over-heated with pain or fever. Wife?nan: 
To O'ver-hend. v. a. [over and bend.] To overtake; to 
reach. 

Als his fair Leman flying through a brook, 

He over-hent nought moved with her piteous look. Spenf. 
To O'ver-joy. v. a. [over and joy. J Totranfport; to ravifh. 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is neither over¬ 
joyed in any great good things of this life, nor forrowful for 
a little thing. Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

The bifhop, partly aftonifhed and partly over-joyed with 
thefe fpeeches, was ftruck into a fad filence for a time. Hayw. 
This love-fick virgin, over-joy’d to find 
The boy alone ; ftill follow’d him behind. Add-on* 

O'ver-joy. n.f. Tranfport; eeftafy. 

The mutual conf’rence that my mind hath had. 

Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms ; fuch as my wit affords. 

And over-joy of heart doth minifter. Shakefp. Hen. V . 
To O'ver-RIPEN. v. a. [over and ripen.] To make too ripe. 

Why 
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Why droops my lord, like ovor-ripen’d corn. 

Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous load ? Shakefp. 
'to Overla'bour. v. a. [over and labour.] To take too 
much pains on any thing ; to harrafs with toil. 

She without noife will over-fee 
His children and his family; 

And order all things till he come, 

- Sweaty and over-labour’d home. Dryden. 

To Overla'de. v. a) [over and lade.] To over-burthen. 

Thus to throng and over-lade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear. 

That (hall all that controul. 

What is it but to rear 
Our paffions and our hopes on high. 

That thence they may defery 
The nobleft way how to defpair and die ? Suckling. 

Overla'rge. adj. [over and large.] Larger than enough. 

Our attainments cannot be over-large, and yet we ma¬ 
nage a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 

Overla'sHingly. n.f. [over and lafo.] With exaggeration. 
A mean word, now obfolete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who Write too over- 
lafhingly , that the Arabian tongue is in ufe in two third parts 
of the inhabited world, yet I find that it extendeth where the 
religion of Mahomet is profefied. BrereWood. 

To Overla'y. v. a. [over and lay.] 
j. To opprefs by too much weight or power. 

Some commons are barren, the nature is fuch, 

And fome over-layeth the commons too much, 

Not only that mercy Which keepeth from being ovef-laid 
and oppreft, but mercy which faveth from being touched 
with grievous miferies. Hooker, b. v. f 48. 

When any country is over-laid by the multitude which 
live upon it, there is a natural neceffity compelling it to dif- 
burthen itfelf and lay the load upon others. Raleigh. 

We praife the things wc hear with much more willingnefs 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the paft; thinking ourfelves inftrucled by the one; and 
‘over-laid by the other. Ben. Johnfon. 

Good laws had been antiquated by the courfe of time, or 
ever-laid by the corruption of manners. Kmg Claries. 

Our fins have over-laid our hopes. King Charles. 

The ftrong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Palamon with odds was over-laid. Dryden. 

2 . To fmother with too much or too clofe coverin°-i, 

Nof then deftroys it with too fond a ftay. 

Like mothers, which their infants over-lay. Milton. 

3, To Another; to cruih ; to overwhelm. 

Ships burnt in fight, or forc’d on rocky fhores. 

The new-born babes by nurfes over-laid. Dryden. 

They quickly ftifled and over-laid thofe infant principles, 
of piety and virtue, fown by God in their hearts; fo that 
they brought a voluntary darknefs and ftupidity upon their 
toiinds. South’s Sermons. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her infipid foul for Ptolemy: 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o’er-lays your fire. Dryden. 

The ftars, no longer over-laid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the mafs, 

And upward Ihoot. Dryden. 

Seafonthe paffions of a child with devotion, which feldom 
dies; though it may feem extinguilhed for a while, it breaks 
oUt as foon as misfortunes have brought the man to himfelf. 
The fire may be covered and over-laid, but cannot be entirely 
quenchedand fmothered. Addif on’s Spectator, N°. 201. 

In preaching, no men fucc.eed better than thofe who truft 
to the fund of their own reafon, advanced but not over-laid 
by commerce with books. Swift. 

4* To cloud; to over-caft. 

Phoebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay. Fairy 9 ucen. 

5* To cover fupcrficially. 

The over-laying of their chapiters was of filver, and all 
the pillars were filleted with filver. Ex. xxxviii. 17. 

By his prefeript a fan&uary is fram’d 
r ced , ar > over-laid with gold. Milt. Par. Loll. 

i o join by fomething laid over. 

Thou us impower’d 
To fortify thus far, and over-lay. 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. Milton. 
jump VERLE AP * V ‘ a ' ^ 0Ver and lea P'] T6 pafs by a' 
A ftep 

On which I muft fall down or elfe o’er-leap , 

Tor in my way it lies. _ Sbahfp. Macbeth. 

in vain did nature s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring (hips and men prophane, 

•1 h’ eternal fences over-leap , 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dry hen . 
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Overleather. n.f. [over and leather.] The part of the 
fh'oe that covers the foot. 

I have fometimes more feet than flioes; or fuch fhoes 
as my toes look through the over-leather. Shakefp. 

Overlight. n.f. [over and light.] Too ftrong light. 

An over-light maketh the eyes, dark, infomuch as perpe¬ 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 
To Overli've. v. a. [over and live.] To live longer than 
another; to furvive ; to out-live. 

Mufidorus, who fhewed a mind not to over-live Pyrocles, 
prevailed. Sidney, b. ii« 

He concludes in hearty prayers; 

That your attempts may over-live the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppofite. , Shakefp. 

They over-lived that envy, and had their pardons after¬ 
wards. Hayward. 

To Overli've. v. n. To live too long. 

Why do I over-live? 

Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlels pain ? Millon’s Par. Lajl, b. x. 

OverliVer. n.f. [from over-live.] Survivor; that which 
lives longeft. 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, 
and the over-liver of them. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

ToOverlo'ad. v. a. [over and load.] To burthen with too 
< much. 

The memory of youth is charged and over-loaded, and all 
they learn is meer jargon. Felton. 

O'verlong. adj. [over and long.] Too long. 

I have tranfgreffed the laws of oratory, in making ihy 
_ periods and parenthefes over-long. Boyle . 

To Overlo'ok. V. a. [ over and look.] 

1. To view from a higher place. 

. The pile o’cr-look’d the town, and drew the fight. 
Surpris’d at once with rev’rence and delight. Dryden. 

I will do it with the fame refpect to him, as if he were 
alive, and over-looking my paper while I write. Dryden . 

2. To view fully ; to perufe. 

Wou’d I had o’er-look’d the letter. Sbakefpeare » 

3. To fuperintend ; to over-fee: 

He was prefent in perfon to over-look the magiftrates, and 
to over-awe thofe fubjeefts with the terror of his fword. Spenf 
In the greater out pariihes many of the poor parifhioners 
through neglecft do periih, for want of fome heedful eye to 
over-look them. Graunt . 

4. To review. 

The time and care that are required. 

To over-look and file, and polifh well; 

Fright poets from that neceflary toil. RoJ'common. 

5. To pafs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which confifts in the pardoning 
and over-looking of faults, is to be exercifed only in doing 
ourfelves juftice in the ordinary commerce of life. Addifon . 

In vain, do we hope that God will over-look fuch high con¬ 
tradiction of finners, and pardon offences committed againft: 
the plain convictions of coiifcience. Rogers . 

6. To neglect; to. flight. 

Of the two relations, Chrift over-looked the meaner, and en¬ 
titled and denominated them folelyfrom the more honourable. 

South’s Sermons. 

. To over-look the entertainment before him, and languifh 
for that which lies out of the way, is fickly and lervile. Collier. 
The fuftVage of our poet laureat fhould not be over-looked. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 488. 
Religious fear, when produced by juft apprehenfions of 
a divine power, naturally over-looks all human greatnels 
that ftands in competition with it, and extinguifhes every 
other terror. . Addifon’s Guardian, NL.ny. 

. ^ he happieft of mankind, over-looking thofe folid bleffings 
\vhich they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat they 

Atterbury’s Sermons „ 

1 hey over-look truth in the judgments they pafs on ad- 
yerfity and profperity. The temptations that attend the 
former they can eaftly fee, and dread at a diftance ; but 
they have no apprehenfions of the dangerous confequences 
of the latter. Atterbury’s Sermons . 

O VER.LOOKER. n. f. [over and look.] 

The original word fignifies an over-looker, or one who 
Rands higher than his fellows and over-looks them. Watts. 

O verloop. n.f. The fame with orlop. 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were 
wont, becaufe our nether over-loops are raifed commonly from 
the water; to wit, between the lower part of the port and 
tile Tea., Raleigh. 

Overroa sted, tidj. [over and majl.] Having too much maft. 
Uoanthus better mann’d, puri'u’d him fail, 

- ^ ut hls o'er-mafted gaily check’d his hafte. Dryden. 

To Overmaster, v. «. [over and mailer.] To fubdue 3 
to govern. 

For your defire to know what is between us, 
er-majler it as you may. Shake/] care's Hamlet. 
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St> fleeps a pilot, whofe poor bark is preft 
With many a mercilefs o'er-maf’r'mg wave. Crajhaw. 
Over-mafered with a fcore of drunkards, the only foldiery 
left about them, or elfe to comply with all rapines and vio¬ 
lences. , Milton on Education* 

1 o Overma tch. v. a. [over and match.] Xo be too power¬ 
ful ; to conquer; to opprefs by fuperior force. 

I have feen a fwan 

With bootlefs labour fwim againft the tide, 

And fpend her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shakefp. 

Sir William Lucy, with me 

Set from our o’er-maich’d forces forth for aid. Shakefp. 

A {lift, left I who erft 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match’d. Par. Reg. 
How great foever our curiofity be, our excefs is greater, 
and does not only over-match , but fupplant it. Dec. of Piety. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew. 

Of Englifh over-match’d, and Dutch too ftrong. 

Who never fought three days but to purfue. Dryden. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 
Should over-match the moft, and match the beft. Dryden. 

Overma'tch. n. f. [over and match.'] One of fuperior powers; 
one not to be overcome. 

Spain is no over-match for England, by that which leadeth 
all men ; that is, experience and reafon. Bacon. 

Eve Was his over-matchy who felr-deceiv’d 
And rafh, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own. Milton. 
In a little time there will fcarce be a woman of quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not be an over-match for an Irifti 
prieft. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 89. 

Over-me'asure. n.f [ over and meafure. ] Something given 
over the due meafure. 

To Over-mi'x. v. a. [over and mix.] To mix with too 
much. 

Thofe things thefe parts o’er-rulc, no joys fhall know, 
Or little pleafure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 

Overmo'st. adj. [over and mojl.] Higheft; over the reft in 
authority. Ainf. 

Overmu'ch. adj. [over and mttcl).] Too much; more than 
enough. 

It was the cuftom of thofe former ages, in their over-much 
gratitude, to advance the firft authors of any ufeful difeovery 
among the number of their gods. Wilkins. 

An over-much ufe of fait, befides that it occafions thirft 
and over-much drinking, has other ill effe&s. Locke « 

Overmuch, aclv. In too great a degree. 

The fault which we ftnd in them is, that they ovcr-?nuch 
abridge the church of her power in thefe things. Where¬ 
upon they re-charge us, as if in thefe things we gave the 
church a liberty which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

Perhaps 

I alfo erred, in over-much admiring 

What feem’d in-thee fo perfect, that I thought 

No evil durft attempt thee. Adi It on’s Par. Lofly h. ix. 

Dejecft not then fo over-much thyfelf. 

Who haft of forrow thy full load befides, Milton i 

Overmu'ch. n.f. More than enough. 

By attributing over-much to things 
Lcfs excellent, as thou thyfelf perceiv’d:. Milton. 

With refpedt to the bleflings the world enjoys, even good 
men may aferibe over-much to themfelves. Grew. 

Overmu'chness. n.f [from over-much.] Exuberance; fu- 
perabundance. 

There are words that do as much raife a ftile, as others 
can deprefs it; fuperlation and over-muchnefs amplifies. It 
may be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Johnfon. 

Overn/ght. n.f [over and night. This feems to be ufed 
by Shakefpeare as a noun, but by Addifon more properly, as 
I have before placed it, as a noun with a prepofition.J Night 
before bed-time. 

If I had given you this at over-night , 

She might have been o’erta’en. Shakefpeare. 

Will confeftes, that for half his life his head adied every 
morning with reading men over-night. Addifon. 

To Overna'me. v. a. [over and name.] To name in a feries. 
Over-name them; and as thou named: them I will deferibe 
them. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

To Ovf.ro'ffice. v. a. [over and office.] To lord by virtue 
of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this afs over- 
offices. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Gveroffi'cious. adj. [over and officious.] Too bufy ; too 
importunate. 

This is an over-officious truth, and is always at a man’s 
heels ; fo that if he looks about him, he mud: take notice of 
it. Collier on Human Reafon. 

T o Overpa'ss. v. a. [over and paf.] 

I. To crofs. 

I flood on a wide river’s bank. 

Which I mull needs 0’er-pafs , 
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When on a fudden Torrifmond appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, 3nd led me lightly o’er. 

What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 

When thefe they 0’er-pafs , and thofe they ftun ? Drd 


Bryden. 


2. To over-look ; to pals with dilregard. 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns might as well h 
cver-paf without any anfwer, as it is without any 
brought forth-. Hookery b. v. /; 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, ’ 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He llightly view’d, and dightly over-pafs’cl. ypppu 

3. To omit in a reckoning* 1 on ‘ 

Arithmetical progreflion demonftrates how fall ma{1 k; . 
would increafe, over-paffmg as miraculous, though indeed ha 
tural, that example of the Ilraelites who were multiplied ' 
two hundred and fifteen years, from feventy to fixty thoufand 
able men. , „ . . 

4. To omit ; not to receive* 

If the grace of him which faveth over-pafs fome f 0 th 
the prayer of the church for them be not received’ this ^ 
may leave to the hidden judgments of riffhteoufnefc 5 u / We 
Overpa'st. part. adj. [from over-pafs.] °Gone; Zft 
What canft thou fwear by now ?—• 

—By time to come,— 

That thou haft wronged in the time o’er-paf. Shakeft 

To OvERPA'y.v.a.[over and pay.] To reward beyond the price 
Take this purfe of gold, * 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 

Which I will over-payy and pay again. 

When I have found it. Shaken. 

You have yourlelf, your kindnefs over-paid, 

He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden 

Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s ftrains ^ 
And with one heav’nly fmile o’er-pay his pains. ’ p r ; Qr 
To Overpf/rch. n.f [over a nd perch.] To fly over. 

With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch thefe walls, 

For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shakefp 

To Overpe'er. v. a. [over and peer. J To over-look; to 

hover above. It is now out of ufe. 

The ocean over-peering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’er-bears your officers. Shakefp. Hamlet , 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Do over-peer the petty traffickers. 

That curt’fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefp * 

Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt, 

For truth to o’er-peer. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax’s edge, 

Whofe top branch o’er-peer'd Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low flirubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. Shakefp. 
They are invincible by reafon of the over-peering moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and flender fortifications of the other 
to land-ward. Sandys’s Journep, 

O'verplus. n. f [over and plus.] Surplus ; what remains 
more than fufficient. 

Some other Tinners there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker’s Pref. 

A great deal too much of it was made, and the overplus 
remained ftill in the mortar. L’Ef range. 

It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overplus of a great fortune. Addf. 
To O'verply. v. a. [over and ply.] To employ too laborioufly. 
What fupports me, dofl thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, t’ have loft them over-ply’'d, 

In liberty’s defence. Milton s Poems. 

To Overpo'ise. v. a. [over andpoife.] To outweigh. 

Whether cripples who have loft their thighs will float; 
their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, .which are in 
others over-poifed by the hinder legs ; we have not made ex¬ 
periment. Brown’s Vulgar Err A. iv'. 

The fcale 

O’er-pois’d by darknefs, lets the night prevail; 

And day, that lengthen’d in the fummer’s height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loft in night. Creech. 

Overpo'ise. n.f. [from the verb.] Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firft and fecond book, of odes, was ftill ri- 
fing, but came not to his meridian till the thirds After 
which his judgment was an over-poife to his imagination. 
He grew too cautious to be bold enough, for he defeended 
in his fourth by flow degrees. Dryden: 

Some over-poife of fway, by turns they {hare. 

In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 

To Overpo'wer. v. a. [over and power.] To-be predo¬ 
minant over ; to opprefs by fuperiority. 

Now in danger try’d, now known in arms 
Not to be over-paver’d. Adi It. Par. Lofl. 

As much light over-powers the eye, Co they who have weak 
eyes, when the ground is covered with fiiow, are wont to 
complain of too much light. Beyle. 

Reafon allows none to be confident, but him only who 

governs 
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vrtverns fhe world, who knows all things, and can do all 
Vnas • and therefore can neither be furpriied nor over-powered. 
tniI1 » 5 South’s Sermons. 

After the death of CrafTus, Pompey found himfelf out- 
'fted by Caefar; he broke with him, over-poivered him in 
T; Onate, and caufed many unjuft decrees to pafs againft 
, Dryden s Dedicat. to JEneid. 

hU Infpiration is, when fuch an over-powering impreffion of 
w oropofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that 
vesa convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and 
, 'tv of it. Watts's Logick . 

dlV Thc hiftorian makes thefe mountains the ftandards of the 
Te of the water; which they could never have been, had 
thev not been ftanding, when it did fo rife and over-power 
h earth. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

OverpRe'ss. v. a. [over and prefs.] To bear upon with 

irrefiftible f orce ; to overwhelm ; to crufh. 

Having an excellent horfe under him, when he was over - 
mffed b y fome > he avoideci them - . Sidney. 

* M Michael’s arm main promontories flung. 

And over-prefs’d whole legions weak with fin. Rofcomm. 
When a prince enters on a war, he ought maturely to 
confider whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a 
lone peace and free trade, not over-preffied with many bur- 
thenfome taxes. > Swift. 

To Overprice, v. a. [over and prize.] To value at too 
high price. 

Parents over-prize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affection. Wotton. 

OverRA'nk. n.f [over and rank.] Too rank. 

It produces over-rank binds. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

OVERRATE, v. a. [over and rate.] To rate at too much. 
While vain {hows arid feenes you ovef-ratey 

’Tis to be fear’d,- 

That as a fire the former houfe o’erthrew. 

Machines and tempefts will deftroy the new. Dryden. 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not 
to over-rate the conveniences of our ftation, and in eftimat- 
jng the proportion fit for us, to fix it rather too low than too 
high; for our defires will be proportioned to our wants, 
real or imaginary, and our temptations to our defires. 

Rogers. 

To Overre'ach. v. a. [over and reach.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh * 

Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, it was 
overflowed in a deluge of water in fuch excefs, that the floods 
over-reached the tops of the higheft mountains. Burnet. 

2. To deceive ; to go beyond; to circumvent. A fagacious 
man is faid to have a long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf able by 
fraud to over-reach , or by power to over-bear the laws where- 
Yntohe {hould be fubject. Hooker, b. v. f 2 . 

I have laid my brain in the fun and dried it, that it wants 
matter to prevent fo grofs over-reaching. Shakefp. 

Shame to be overcome, or over-reach’d , 

Would utfnoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. Milton. 

A man who had been matchlefs held 
In cunning, over-reach’d where leaft he thought. 

To lave his credit, and for very fpight 
Still will be tempting him who foils him ftill. Milton : 
There is no pleafanter encounter than a trial of fkill be¬ 
twixt {harpers to over-reach one another. L’Ejlrange . 

Forbidding, opprelfion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, perfidioufnefs and treachery. Tillotfon. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a defire of fame, by- which 
many vicious men are over-reachedy and engaged contrary to 
their natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courfe of 
action. Addifon s Spectatory N°. 255.1 

John had got an impreffion that Lewis was fo deadly cun¬ 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him ; at laft he took heart of grace ; let him come up, quoth 
he, it is but flicking to my point, and he can never over¬ 
reach me. H+fory of J. Bull. 

To Overre'ach. v. n. A horfe is faid to over-reach , when 
he brings his hinder feet too far forwards; and ftrikes his 
toes againft his fore {hoes. Farr. Dipt. 

Overre'acher. n.f. [from over-rcach.] A cheat; a de¬ 
ceiver. 

To Overre'ad. v. a. [over and read.] To perufe. 

The contents of this is the return of the duke ; you {hall 
anon over-read it at your pleafure. Shakefpeare. 

To O'ver-red. v. a. [over and red.] To fmear with red. • 
Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 

Thou lilly liver’d boy. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

To O'verroast. v. a. [over and roajl.] To roait too much. 
’Twas burnt and dried away. 

And better ’twere, that both of us did faft. 

Since of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 

T han feed it with luch over-roofed flefo, Shakefp. 
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To Overrule, v. a. [over and rule.] 

1. To influence with predominant power; to be fuperior iri 

authority. , T n. - a 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I Itrave againlt 
• t Sidney. 

That which the church by her ecclefiaftical authority {hall 
probably think and defire to be true or good, muft in con- 
fruity of reafon over-rule all other inferior arguments what¬ 
soever. b.v.f.8. 

Except our own private, and but probable refolutions, be 
by the law of publick determinations over-ruled , we take 
away all poflibifity of fociable life in the world. Hooker. 

What if they be fuch as will be over-nded with fome one, 
whom they dare not difpleafe. ^ Whitgifte * 

So much his paffion and animofity overruled hisxonfcience. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

A wife man {hall over-rule his ftars, and have a gieatei 
influence upon his own content, than all the conftellations 
and planets of the firmament. 'Taylor. 

He is a£led by a paflion which abfolutely over-rides him ; 
and focan no more recover himfelf, than a bowl rolling down 
an hill flop itlelf in the midft of its career. South. 

’Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon unequal 
encounters ; unlefs where they are obliged by an over-ruling 
■impulle of confcience and duty. L’Ef range. 

A man may, by the influence of an over-riding planet, be 
inclined to lull; and yet by the force of reafon overcome that 
bad influence. Sivift. 

2. To govern with high authority; to fuperintend. 

Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly over- 
rulcy as in other matters he is accuftomed ? Hayward. 

3. To fuperfede : as in law to over-rule a plea is to rejedl it as 
incompetent. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
niflh acre, and four Cornifh acres a knights fee. But this rule 
is over-ruled to a greater or lefler quantity, according to the 
fruitfulnefs or barrennefs of the foil. Careiv. 

To Overru'n. v. a. [over and run.] 

1. To harrafs by incurfions ; to ravage ; to rove over in a ho- 
ftile manner. 

Thofe barbarous nations that ov'er-ran the world, poflefled 
thofe dominions, whereof they are now fo called., Spenfer. 

Till the tears fhe ftied. 

Like envious floods o’er-ran her lovely face; 

She was the faireft creature in the world. Shakefp. 

They err, who count it glorious to fubdue 
By conqueft far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win. 

Great cities by aflault. Milton’s Paradife Lof . 

The nine 

Their fainting foes to {hameful flight compell’d. 

And with refiftlefs force o’er-run the field. Dryden. 

Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the em¬ 
pire after having over-run moft of the reft. Addifon. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a powerful neigh¬ 
bour, which may produce bad confequenccs upon your trade 
and liberty. Swift’s AT feed. 

2. To out-run. 

Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-run his age in growth, 
ftrength, and all things following it, that not Mufidorus could 
perform any action on horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver 
that ftrength more nimbly* or become the delivery more 
gracefully, or employ all more virtuoufly. Sidney , b. ii. 

We may out-run 

By violent fwiftnels, that which we run at. 

And lofe by over-running. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ahimaz rah by the way of the plain, and over-ran Cufhi. 

2 Sam. xviii. 23. 

Galllaeus hoteth, that if an open trough, wherein water 
is, be driven fafter than the water can follow, the water ga- 
thereth upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the 
motion began ; which he fuppofeth, holding confidently the 
motion of the earth to be the caufe of the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the ocean ; becaufe the earth over-runneth the water. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifory ; 

3. To overfpread ; to cover all over; 

With an over-running flood he will make an utter end of 
the place^ _ Nah. i. 8. 

This difpofitibn of the elements and the parts of the 
earth* {hews us the footfteps of fome kind of ruin which 
happened in fuch a way, that at the fame time a general 
flood of waters would neceflarily over-run the whole earth. 

Burnet’s Tl?eory of the Earth. 

4. To mifehief by great numbers ; to pefter. 

To flatter foolifh men into a hope of life where there is 
none, is much the fame with betraying people into an opinion* 
that they are in a virtuous and happy ftate, when they are 
ever-run with paflion and drowned in their lulls. L’Ef range. 

Were it not for the inceffant labours of this induftrious 
animal, Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addifon. 
Such provifidn made, that a country fhould not want fprings 
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\tfere convenient for it; nor be over-run with them, and 
afford little or nothing elfe; but a fupply every where fiiit- 
able to the neceffities of each climate and region of the 
globe* Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

O’er-run with wrinkles and deform’d with tears. Addifon. 

6 . Among printers, to be obliged to change the difpofition of 
the lines and wor.dsin correcting, by reafon of the infertions. 

To Overru'n. v. n. To overflow ; to be moire than full. 

Though you have left me, 

Yet ftill my foul o’er-runs with fondnefs towards you. Smith. 

Cattle in inclofures fhall always have frefh pafture, that 
now is all trampled and over-run. Spenfer. 

To OvePvSE'e. v. a. [over and fee. ] 

1. To fuperintend ; to overlook. 

He had charge my difeipline to frame. 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy Queen. 


She without noife will overfee 


His children and his family. 

2 . To overtook '; to pafs by unheeded ; to omit. 

I who rcfolve to overfee 
No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to council to advife 

Which way t’ encounter, or furprife. - Hud. p. iii. 

Overse'en. part, [from overfee.'] Miftaken ; deceived. 

A common received ’error is never utterly overthrown, 
till fuch times as we go from figns unto caufes, and fhew 
fome manifeft root or 'fountain thereof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to pafs that 
fo many have, been overfeen. Hooker , b. i. f. 8. 

They rather obferved what he had done, and fuffered for 
the king and for his country, without farther enquiring what 
he had omitted to do, or been overfeen in doing; Clarend. 

Overse'er. n.f [from overfee.] 

1. One who overlooks ; a fuperintenderit: 

There are in the world certain voluntary bverfeefs of all 
books, whofe cenfure, in this refpeCt, would fall fharp on us. 

Hooker , b. v. f 31. 

Jehiel and Azariah were overfeers under Cononiah. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

To Entertain a gueft, with what a care 
Wou’d he his houfhold ornaments prepare ; 

Harrafs his fen-ants, and as 0’erfeer ftand. 

To keep them working with a threat’ning wand. 

Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 

2. An officer who has the care of the parochial prcvifioh for 
the poor. 

The church-wardens and overfeers of the poor might find 
it poffible to difeharge their duties, whereas now in the 
greater out-parifhes many of the poorer pariffiioners, through 
hegleCt, do perifh for want of fome heedful eye to overlook 
them. Graunt’s Bills of Mort . 

To Overse't. v. a. [over and fet.] 

1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw off the balls. 

The tempefts met, 

The failors mafter’d, and the Ihip o’er-fet. Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea 
with fuch vehemence, that it puts the Tea into the moft hor¬ 
rible perturbation, even when there is not the leaf! breath 
cf wind; over-feiting fhips in the harbours, and finking them. 

Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf; as much to annoy the 
enemy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them 
down with the weight of our armies, and over-fet the whole 
power of France. Addifon on the kVar. 

2 . To throw out of regularity. 

His action again!! Catiline ruined the conful, when it 
faved the city; for it fo fwelled his foul, that ever after¬ 
wards it was apt to be over-fet with vanity. Dryden. 

To Overse't. v. n. To fall off the bafis. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which 
will fo far counterpoifc what is above it, that it will very 
much prevent the over-fetting. Mortimer s Huf). 

To Oversha'de. v. a. [over and /bade. ] To cover with 

any thing that caufes darknefs. 

Black night o’er-Jhade thy day, and death thy life. Shakefp. 

Dark cloudy death o’er-Jh.ades his beams of life. 

And he nor fees, nor hears us. Shakefp. 

No great and mighty fubjeCt might eclipfe or cver-Jhade 
' the imperial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves o’er-Jhade the tree, 

In vain the hind fhall vex the threlhing floor. 

For.empty chaff and ftraw will be thy ftore. Dryden. 

Should we mix our friendly talk, 

O’er-Jhadld in that fav’rite walk ; 

Both pleas’d with all we thought we wanted. Prior. 

To Overshadow, v. a. [over and Jhadow. ] 

r. To throw a fhadow over any thing. 

Weeds choak and pver-Jhadow the corn, and bear it down, 
cr ftarve and deprive it of nourilhment. Bacon. 


Grajhaw, 
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Death, 

Let Sie damps of thy dull breath 
Over-Jhadow even the {hade, 

And make darknefs felf afraid. 

Darknefs muff oVer-Jhadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darknefs, and blot out three days. mnt 
2. To {belter; to proteCt; to cover with fuperiour influence”' 
My over-Jhadowing fpirit and might, with thee 
I fend along : ride forth and bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. 

On her fhould come 
The holy ghoft, and the power of the higheft 
a cr Jhadow her. Paradife Regain'd,. lA 

To Oversho'ot. v. n. [over and Jboot.] To fly beyoiid thr 
mark. J 

Often it drops, or over-Jhoots by the difproportions of dif 
^ tance or application. Collier on Human Redon 

To Overshoo't. v. a. J ’ 

1. To {hoot beyond the mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own fatisfaclion by 

-f sooting the mark it aims at. Tillotfon 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To venture too far; toaf- 
fert too much. 

Leave it to themfelves to confider, whether they have In 
this point or not over-foot themfelves ; which God doth 
know is quickly done, even when our meaning is moft fincere. 

Hooker, b. ii. r 8, 

In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you fhall much 
tver-Jhoot yourfelf, and make me the more diilike your other 
diflikes of that government. Spenfer on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have over-Jhot 
yourfelf in reckoning. Wbitgifte. 

Oversight, n.f. [from over and fight.} 

1. Superintendence. 

They gave the money, being told unto them that had the 
over-fight of the houfe. ( 2 Bings xii. iu 

Feed the flock of God, taking the over-fight thereof, not 
by conftraint, but willingly. 1 p e f t v> 2 . 

2. Miftake; error. 

Among!! fo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Auguftine have brought forth, what one hath gotten 
greater love, commendation, and honour, than the book 
wherein he carefully owns his over-fights and fincerely con- 
demneth them. Hooker s Pref. 

His fon mark’d this over-fight, 


And then miftook reverfe of wrong for right; 


Pope* 


To Oversi'ze. v. a. [over and fize.] 

1. To furpafs in bulk. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country, over-fize thofe that 
dwell on low levels. Sandys Journey. 

2 . [over and fize, a compoft with which mafons cover walls.] 
To pi after over. 

He thus o’er-fiz’d with coagulate gore. 

Old grandfire Priam feeks. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Overski'p. v. a. [over and fkip .] 

1. To pafs by leaping. 

Prefume not ye that are ffieep, to make yourfelves guides 
of them that fhould guide you ; neither feek ye to over-Jkip 
the fold, which they about you have pitched. Hooker. 

2. To pafs over. 

Mark if to get them file o'er-Jkip the reft, 

Mark if fhe read them twice, or kifs the name. Donne. 

3. To efcape. 

When that hour o’er-fkips me in the day. 

Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake; 

The next enftiing hour fome foul mifchance 
Torment me. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind ; 

But then the mind much fuff’ranoe does o’er-Jkip, 

When grief hath mates and bearing feliowfiiip. Shakefp. 

To Oversle'ep. v . a. [over and fleep.] To fleep too long. 

To Oversli'p. v. a. [over and flip.} To pafs undone, un¬ 
noticed, or unufed ; to negleCt. 

The careleffnefs pf the juftices in impofing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conftables in collecting it, or the back- 
wardnefs of the inhabitants in paying the fame, over-flipped 
the time. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

It were injurious to over-flip a noble aCt in the duke during 
this employment, which I muft celebrate above all his ex- 
pences. ^ Wotton. 

To Oversno'w. v. a. [over and fnoiu.} To cover with fnow. 

Thefe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 

Eure age unftrung my nerves, or time o'er-fnovScl my head. 

0 ° Dryden s Mneis. 

Oversold, part, [from overfel.] Sold at too high a price. 

Life with eafe Lean difclaim, 

And think it over-fold to purchafe fame. Dry 

Overso'on. adv . [over and foon.] I 00 focn. 

The lad may pro^e well enough, if he over-foon think not 
too well of himfelf, and will bear away that he heareth ot 

his elders. Sidney, b. n. 

O VER- 
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nv ER srE'NT. part, [ever and Jpend.] Wearied; harraffed; 
./pent. The verb overfpend is not ufed. 

Theftylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 
FoJharveft-hinds, Jerffent withto,l and fifg' 

To Oversprba'd. *. [over and /freed.} To cover over , 

‘“Whetothey were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes, 

or ftu^^odrer which did ov erf Jr cad all chriftendom, *»j£ 

P °Ofthe threeTons of Noah was the whole earA^r^. 


Darknefs Europe’s face did oyerfpread. 
From lazy cells, where fuperftition bred, 
elu! 


Denham. 

- NTaaefuge“thaSiy overrun'fome'particular region; 
bufthat the face of the whole earth from polejo 

TroVERSTA'N^^-^-T^ Jland.] To Hand too 

much upon conditions. _ . 

Her’s they fliall be, fince you refufe the price; 

What madman would o’erfiand his market twice. ry 
ToOvERSTA'RE. v.a.XoverzndJiare.'] To flare wildlyr 
T Some warlike f,gn muft be ufed ; either a flovenl y 

or an overfiaring frounced head. J * 

To Overstock, v. a. [over and flock.] To fill too full; to 

Cr °If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we fhould 
have been overfiocked with medals of this nature. Addijon. 

Somebifhop, not overfiocked with relations, or attached to a- 
vourites, bellows fome inconfiderable benefice _ ^wijt. 

Since we are fo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 
v/orth enquiring what we fhall do with our wool, in cafe 
Barnftaple fhould be ever overfiocked. 

ToOversto're.i/.*. [over and fiore.] To ftore with too much. 
Fifties are more numerous than beads or birds, as appears 
bv their numerous fpawn; and if all thefe fhould come to 
maturity, even the ocean itfelf would have been long fince • 
herftored with fifh. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 

To Overstrain, v. n. [over and firam.] I o make too 

violent efforts. , 

Craffus left himfelf, his equipage, and his army, by ovei - 

framing for the Parthian gold. _ . Collier. 

J He wifhed all painters would imprint this leffon deeply in 
their memory, that with overfiraining and earneflnefs of 
finifhino- their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
wood . ° Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To Overstrain, v. a. To ftretch too far. 

Confeffors were apt to overfirain their privileges, in which 
St Cyprian made a notable {land againfl them. Aylijfe. 

To Overswa'y. v. a. [over and /way.] To over-rule ; to 

bC When they are the major part of a general affembly, then 
their voices being more in number, muft overjway their 
judgments who are fewer. H°°ker. 

Great command o'erfzvays our order. _ bhakejp. 

To Overswe'll. v. a. [over and /well.] To rife above. 

.Fill, Lucius, ’till the wine o’erfwell the cup ; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. Shakefp ; 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 

Doth overfwell, he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax. 
O'veRT. adj. [ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick; apparent. 

To vouch this, is no proof, 

Without more certain and more overt teft, 

Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shakefp. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praife; but there 
be fecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man’s felf. Bacon. 

My repulfe at Hull, was the firft overt effay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the lofs of my kingdoms. K. Charles. 

The defign of their deftruaion may have been projeaed 
in the dark ; but when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded 
to fo many overt aas in the face of the nation, that it was 
obvious to the meaneft. Swift. 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reftrain 
the overt aaion, religion extends to the fecret motions of the 
foul. Rogers, Serm. 17. 

O'vertly. adv. [from the adjeaive.] Openly. 

To Overta'ke. v. a. [over and take.] 

I. To catch any thingby purfuit; to come up to fomething go- 
ingbefore. 

We durft not continue longer fo near her confines, left 
her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before we did ceafe 
to be partakers with her fins. Hooker. 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o’ertaken ; and yet file writes 
Purfuit would be but vain. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakefp. 
The enemy faid, I will purfue, I will overtake, I will di¬ 
vide the fpoil. Ex. xv. 9. 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d. 

Will out-ftrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
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How muft he tremble for fear vengeance flmuld o»£ake 
him, before he has made his peace with God? Rogers. 

h T l,TXL% ISSSb, fc -i* JltoltR 

To Overta'x. V. a. [over and tax.] x o tax too heavily. 

To OVERTHROW. <y. ^ 7 . [over and throw ; prefer, over¬ 
threw ; part, overthrown.} 

'■ r fSS£tSt* 

threw the table when he had invited his friends. I aylor. 

2 To throw down ; to ruin ; to demolifh. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew. 

His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden , 

2. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquifil. . 

^ Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
whom we contend, as to yield them juft and reafonable caufes. 

Hooker, b. v. J. l« 

To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 

Him they furpris’d, and eafily o’erthrew. Dryden . 

A. To deftroy ; to miichief; to bring to nothing. 

She found means to have us accufed to the king, as though 
we went about fome praclife to overthrow him in his own 

eftate Sidn£ - b * 1U 

* * Here’s Glo’fter 

O’er-charging your free purfes with large fines. 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Thou walkeft in peril of thy overthrowing. Ecc. xiii. 13. 
God overthroweth the wicked for their wickednefs. 

Prov. xxi. 12. 

Overthro'w. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The ftate of being turned uplide down. 

2. Ruin; dfcftrudtion. . .’ . 

Of thole chriftian oratories, the overthrow and ruin is de- 
fired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a fpecial re¬ 
fined fed! of chriftian believers. Hooker, b . v. f 17. 

They return again into Florida, to the murther and over- 
throiu of their own countrymen. Abbot . 

I ferve my mortal foe, 

The man who caus’d my country's overthrow . Dryden . 

3. Defeat; difeomfiture. 

From without came to mine eyes the blow. 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 

Both thefe confpir’d poor reafon’s overthroiu ; 

Falle in myfelf, thus have I loft the field. Sidney. 

Quiet foul, depart; 

For I have feen our enemies overthrow. . Shakefp . 

From thefe divers Scots feared more harm by vidlory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Hayw. 
Poor Hannibal is maul’d, 

The theme is giv’n, and ftrait the council’s call’d. 

Whether he fhould to Rome directly go. 

To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. Dryden. 

4. Degradation. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 

For then, and not ’till then he felt himfelf. 

And found the bleffednefs of being little. Shakefp. 

Overthro'wer. n.f. [from overthrow.] He who overthrows. 
OVERTHWA'RT. adj. [over and thwart.] 

1. Oppofite ; being over againfl. 

We whifper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 
Should hear us, and betray us to the government. Dryd. 

2. Croffing any thing perpendicularly. 

3. Perverfe ; adverfe ; contradictious. 

Two or three a£ls difpofed them to crofs and oppofe any 
propofition ; and that overthwart humour was difeovered to 
rule in the breafts of many. Clarendon, 

Overthwa'rtly. adv. [from overthwart.] 

1. Acrofs ; tranfverfely. 

The brawn of the thigh fhall appear, by drawing fmall 
hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, fhadowed again over- 
tbivartly. Peacbam on Drawing . 

2. Pervicacioufly; perverfely. 

Overthwa'rtness. n. f. [from overthwart.] Pervicacity 3 
perverfenefs. 

Overtoo'k. pret. and part. pajf. of overtake . 

To Overto'p. v. a. [over and top.] 

1. To rife above ; to raife the head above. 

Pile your dull upon the quick and dead, 

T* o’er top old Pelion or the fkyifh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

In the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. Dryd m 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Who ever yet 

Have flood to charity, and difplay’d th’ effects 

18 X * Of 
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Of difpofition gentle and of wifdom, 

Overtopping woman’s power. Shakefp. Hen. VIII 

As far as the foul o'ertops the body, fo far its pains, or 
rather mournful fenfations, exceed thofe of the carcafe. Harv. 
3. To obfcure ; to make of lefs importance by fuperiour ex¬ 
cellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, be 
flrould now grow lefs, and be ever-topped by fo great a con¬ 
junction. , Bacon’s Henry VII. 

One whom you love. 

Had champion kill’d, or trophy won. 

Rather than thus be o'vertopt, 

^ y° u not his laurels cropt ? Swift. 

loOvERTRr'p. v. a. [ever and trip .J To trip over ; to 
walk lightly over. r * 

In fuch a night. 

Did Thifbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion’s fhadow ere himfelf. 

And ran difmay’d away. Shakefp. March, of Venice. 

OVERTURE, n.f. [ ouverture , French.] 

1 . Opening ; difclofure ; difcovery. 

I wifti 

You had only in your filent judgment try’d it, 

Without more overture. Shakefp. Win. Tale. 

2. rropofal; fomething offered to confideration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
an overture unto him for obtaining of the fovereign lordfhip 

. Davies on Ireland . 

All thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for 
honelt dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 

We with open breaft 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture , and turn not back perverfe. Milton. 

The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted 
all. overtures towards accommodation with great impor¬ 
tunity. Clarendon . 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be feifed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature perfuades us to hearken to the 
inviting overture. Rogers, Serm. 2 . 

Suppofe five hundred men propofing, debating, and voting, 
according to their own little or much reafon, abundance of 
indigefted and abortive, many pernicious and foolifh overtures 
would arife. Swift. 

To Overtu'rn. v. a. [over and turn.] 

1. To throw down ; to topple down ; to fubvert; to ruin. 

He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength—which removeth 
the mountains, and overturneth them in his anger. Job ix. 5 . 

Thefe will fometimes overturn , and fometimes fwallow 
up towns, and make a general confufion in nature. Burnet . 

This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas in God; 
which, is an anfwer to this obje&ion, but fuch an one as 
overturns his whole hypothefis, and renders it ufelefs and 
as unintelligible, as any of thofe he has laid afide. Locke. 

If we will not encourage publick works of beneficence, 
till we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn what we help 
to build ; there is no room left for charity. Atterbury. 

A monument of deathlefs fame, 

A woman’s hand o'er turns. Rowe. 

2. To over-power; to conquer. 

Pain exceflive overturns all patience. Milton. 

Overtu'rner. n.f. [from overturn.] Subverter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick treafure, 
an 'overturner of law and juftice, and the deftrudlion of the 
Sicilian province. Swift . 

To Overva'lue. v. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 
high a price. 

We have juft caufe to ftarrd in fome fear, leaft by thus 
overvaluing their fermons they make the price and eftima- 
tion of fcripture, otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

To Overvei'l. v. a. [over and veil.] To cover: 

The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 

Whofe pitchy mantle overveil'd the <jarth. Shakefp. 

To Overvo'te. v. a. [over and vote.] To conquer by plu¬ 
rality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be overvoted 
by the major part of both houfes, when they had ufed each 
their own freedom. King Charles. 

To Overwa'tch. v. n. [over and watch.] To fubdue with 
long want of reft. 

Morpheus is difpatch’d; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd , 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 

Diflolv’d in fleep, and fhrinks within his bed. Dry den. 

Overwa'tched. adj. Tired with too much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him¬ 
felf to pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney. 

Overwear, adj. [over and weak.] Too weak; too feeble. 
Paternal perfuafions, after mankind began to forget the 
original giver of life, became in all overweak to refill the 
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Davies, 


Milton, 


Par. R^g, 
of his own 
Dryden . 


foft inclination of evil; or after, when it became l, v 
t© conftrain it. n 7 • ,, _T car ne habitual, 

T « 

drop in '° *• % 

How like a younker or a prodigal, 
he fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind * 

How like the prodigal doth fhe return. 

With over-weather' d ribs and ragged fails 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wind SU n. 
To OVERWEE'N. v. n. [over and ween.] To thiS mo htff' 
to think with arrogance. > 

To reach beyond the truth of any thing i n thoiIJrll , . 
efpecially in the opinion of a man’s felf S flight; 
Oft have I feen a hot o'erweening cur ^annur. 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held Khni a 

mia}J / Tia r fter ha ] t ] h fent me > to whofe feeling forrovvfj; 
b ^ f ° me aII | 7 ’ or 1 * erween to think fo. Shake ft 

Lafh hence thefe overweening rags of France, 

Thefe famifh d beggars, weary of their lives. Shah/b 
My eye s too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unlefs my hand and ftrength could equal them. Shekel* 
Take heed of overweening , and compare ■ 

Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train * 

Study the beft and higheft things that are 
Rut of thyfelf an humble thought retain. 

They that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee. 

He might have learnt 
Lefs overweening, fince he fail’d in Job, 

Whofe conftant perfeverance overcame 
Whate’er his cruel malice could invent. 

To man is fo bold, rafti, and overweening 
works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. * jj ndm 
Enthufiafm, though founded neither on reafon nor reve¬ 
lation, but rifing from the conceits of a warmed or wtr- 
weening brain, works more powerfully on the perfuafions 
and actions of men, than either or both together. Locke 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the overweening of 
felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many cafes 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aftonifhed 
at the obftinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the'evi- 
dence of reafon. ^ 

Now enters overweening pride. 

And fcandal ever gaping wide. Swift 

Overwee'ningly. adv. [from overween.] With too much 
arrogance ; with too high an opinion. 

To Overwei'gh. y. a. [over and weigh .] To preponderate. 
Sharp and fubtile difeourfes of wit, procure many times 
very great applaufe, but being laid in the balance with that 
which the habit of found experience delivereth, they are over- 
weighed. Hooker, h. v. f 7. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life. 

Will fo your accufation overweigh. 

That you fhall ftifle in your own report. Shakefp. 

Overweight, n.f [over and weight.] Preponderance, 
Sinking into water is but an overweight of the body, in 
refpedt of the water. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To Overwhelm, v. a. [over and whelm.] 

1. To crufh underneath fomething violent and weighty. 

What age is this, where honeft men. 

Plac’d at the helm, 

A fea of fome foul mouth or pen. 

Shall overwhelm ? Ben. Jolmfon. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. 

With the hell hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart. Shakefp. 
How trifling an apprehenfion is the fhame of being laughed 
at by fools, when compared with that everlafting fhame and 
aftonifhment which fhall overwheltn the fumer, when he fhall 
appear before the tribunal of Chrift. Rogers. 

Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 
Death haftes amain ; one hour o'erwbelms them all. Pops. 

2. To overlook gloomily. 

Let the brow o'erwhelm it. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’er hang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shakefpeare . 

An apothecary late I noted. 

In tatter’d weeds with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

Overwhelmingly, adv. [from overwhelming.] In fuch a 
manner as to overwhelm. 

Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute in any 
known fin, nor impertinently betray their fouls to ruin for 
that which they call light and trivial; which is fo indeed in 

xeipedl 
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refpedl of the acqueft, but overwhelmingly ponderous in re¬ 
gard of the pernicious confequents. Decay of Piety. 

verwi'se. v. a. [over and wife.] Wife to affectation. 
Make not thyfelf overwife. Eccl. vii. 16. 

Overwrought, part, [over and zvrought.] 

1. Laboured too much. 

- Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwrought, as well as under¬ 
wrought : too much labour often takes away the fpirit, by 
adding to the polifhing; fo that there remains nothing but 
a dulf corredlnefs, a piece without any confiderable faults, 
but with few beauties, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Worked all oyer. 

Of Gothic ftru&ure was the northern fide, 

O'erwroughi with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 

2. It has in Shakefpeare a fenfe which I know not well how to 
reconcile to the original meaning of the word, and therefore 
conclude it mifprinted for overraught ; that is, overreached or 
cheated. 

By fome device or other. 

The villain is o'erwrought of all my money : 

They fay this town is full of cozenage. 

Overwo'rn. part, [over and worn.] 

1. Worn out; fubdued by toil. 

With watching overworn, with cares oppreft. 

Unhappy I had laid me down to reft. 

2. Spoiled by time. 

The jealous o'erworn widow and herfelf. 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. 

Overyea'red. adj. [over and year.] Too old. 

Among them dwelt 

A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 2. 


Shakefp. 


Fairfc 


ax. 


OveRzeaLous. adj. [over and -zealous .] ’ Too zealous. 

It is not of fuch weighty neceflity to determine one way 
or the other, as fome overzealous for or againft the imma¬ 
teriality of the foul, have been forward to make the world 
believe. Locke. 

Ought, n.f. [aphit, that is, a whit, Saxon. This word is 
therefore more properly written aught. See Aught.] Any 
thing; not nothing. 

For ought that I can underftand, there is no part but the 
bare Englifh pale, in which the Irifh have not the greateft 
footing. _ Spenfer on Ireland. 

He aiked him if he faw ought. Mark viii. 23. 

To do ought good never will be our talk ; 

Butyever to do ill our foie delight. Milton's Par . Lojl . 

Univerfal Lord ! be bounteous ftill 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather’d ought of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton 

Ought, verb imperfett. [This word the etymologifts make 
the preterite of owe, but it has often a prefent fignification ] 

1. [Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound to pay; have been 
indebted. 

Apprehending the. occafion, I will add a continuance to 
that happy motion, and befides give you fome tribute of the 
iove and duty I long have ought you. Spelman. 

I Ins blood which men by treafon fought. 

That followed, fir, which to myfelf I ought. Dryden. 

2. To be obliged by duty. J 

Judges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret 

LV. 3nrl nrvt - molrn ~ 1_ — * 


Bacon. 

Pope. 

Pope. 


law, and not to make or give law. 

Morals criticks ought to ftiow. 

She ads juft as fhe ought, 

Lut never, never reach’d one generous thought: 

3* To be fit; to be necefiaiy. 

r„5t g r m i m ' ar ou £ ht , to be tau g ht > it muft be to one that can 
'peak the language already. Lode 

o7an R egg a " d Lat -J Ha «"g the lhape 

ftrI h Wk t 0 " ° f ., the r T nda J n f ° r that the world wos mi - 

r f an J ,an S ua S eo f a U antiquity. Burn. 
U viparous. adj. [ovum and pario, Latin.] Bringing forth 
eggs; not viviparous. J 6 6 orttl 

That fiffies and birds fhould be oviparous, is a plain fi<m 
Of providence. _ Morft Andagaj aIX 

Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft 

OuNc C v 1Ved 7 r them P ferve them for man y >' ears la y»)g. Ray 

mrdfdrfl mci 7 Ladn - ] ^ name ° f weight of 

a Va ' 4e ln d,fterent denominations of weight. I,“ t™ 
hventy-four°grahis ! . S penn ^ Wei S ht « a Penny-weight^ 

«... The blood he hath loft, 

Which 1 dare vouch is more than thht he hath 

many an ounce, he dropt it for his country. Shakeft 
fame y )0n ^ e dty weigheth one ounce twenty-fi grains Ae 

and^hree quarter^ Wdgheth f ° UrteeD 0U "“ S flx dVams 
0 panther!" f ' F ‘' enchi S P andh -J A \ynff 


The ounce, 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

Ouphe. n.f [aujf, Teutonick.J A fairy; a goblin. 

Nan Page and my little fon, we’ll drels 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. Shak* 
Ou'phen. n.f [from ouph.] Elfifh. 

Fairies, black, gray, green, and white. 

Ye moon fhine revellers and ftiades of night. 

You oupben heirs of fixed deftiny. 

Attend your office. 

Our. pron. poff. [upe, Saxon.] 
i. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 

You fhall 

Lead our firft battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elfe remains. 

Our wit is given almighty God to know. 

Our will is given to love him being known ; 

But God could not be known to us below, 

But by his works which through the fenfe are fhown. 

So in our little world this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d. 

Doth ufe on divers objedls divers powers. 

And fo are her effe&s diverfify’d. Davies. 

When the fubftantive goes before, it is written ours. 
Edmund, whofe virtue in this inftance. 

So much commands itfelf, you fhall be ours. Shakefp. 
Thou that haft fafhion’d twice this foul of ours, 

Davies, 


Shakefpeare 


Shakefpeare^ 


Denham , 


So that fhe is by double title thine. 

Be ours , who e’er thou art. 

Forget the Greeks. 

T. axallan, fhook by Montezuma’s powers. 

Has, to refill his forces, call’d in ours. j^ fy utn 

Reading furnifhes the mind only with materials of know¬ 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours : it is not 
enough to cram ourfelves with a great load of colle&ions, 
unlefs we chew them over again, they will not give us 
ftrength. Lo r ke 

Their organs are better difpofed than ours, fox receiving 
grateful impreffions from fenfible objeas. Atterbury . 

Ourse'lves. reciprocal pronoun, [the plural of myfelf ] 

1. We; not others. 7 J 

We ourfelves might diftinaiy number in words a great 
deal farther than we ufually do, would we find out but fome 
nt denominations to fignify them by. Locke. 

2. Us; not others, in the oblique cafes. 

Safe in ourfelves, while on ourfelves we Hand, 

The fea is ours,, and that defends the land. Dryden. 

Ourself is ufed in the regal ftile. 

To make fociety 

The fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
Till fupper-time alone. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We ourfelf will follow 

In the main battle. . Shakefpeare. 

Wot fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 
denude ourfelf of all force to defend us. 

Ouse. n. f Tanners bark. 

Ou'sel »./ [o r le, Saxon.] A blackbird. 

The merry lark her mattins fmgs aloft, 

"T'L^ rU ^- re P^ es » t ^ le ma vis defcant plays, 

I he oujel fhrills, the ruddock warbles fo ft; 

So goodly all agree, with fweet confent. 

To this day’s merriment. 

The oufel cock fo black of hue. 

With orange tawney bill . or , ateJpeare _ 

Thnifhes and oufels, or blackbirds, were commonly fold 

To Ous r x PenC£ r'T C - . r- Hahwil1 “ Providence. 

away! French 0 To vacate ; to take 

° f a,a!onS u P on the cafe were rare formerly, 

foil Wager ° f kW which difcoura g ed m a W 

Out. adv. [ut, Saxon; uyt, Dutch.] 

1. Not within. J 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry /hining, 

Tooks charming with a (lighter lining; 

1 he out , if Indian figures flain. 

The infide muft be rich and plain. 

2. It is generally oppofed to in. 

That blind rafcally boy, that abufes every one’s eyes be¬ 
caufe his- own are let him be judge how deep Tam fo 

3. In a ftate of difclofure. Shakefp. 

Fruits and grains are half a year fo conco&in 
leaves are out and perfefl: in a month. 

4. Not m confinement or concealment. 

Nature her cuftom holds. 

Let frame fay what it will; when thefe are gone, 

Fhe woman will be out. “ Shakefpea-e. 

















































































































































































































































































OUT 

5. From the place or houfei 

Out with the dog, fays one3 what cur is that ? fays an¬ 
other : whip him out , fays the third. Shakefp. 

6. From the inner part. 

This is the place where the priefts {hall boil the trefpafs 
offering3 that they bear it not out into the utter court, to 
fan&ify the people. Ezek. xlvi. 20. 

7. Not at home. 

8. In a ffate of extinction. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out. 

To let him live3 where he arrives he moves 

All hearts. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

This candle burns not clear 3 ’tis I muft fnuff it, 

Then out it goes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Thinkft thou the firy fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Her candle goeth not out by night. Prov. xxxi. 18. 

9. In a {fate of being exhaufted. 

When the butt is out we will drink water, not a drop be¬ 
fore ; bear up and board them. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Large coals are propereft for drdling meat; and when they 
are out , if you happen to mifearry in any difh, lay the fault 
upon want of coals. Swift . 

30. Not in an affair. 

So we’ll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 

Who lofes, and who wins $ who’s in, who’s out. Shak. 
The knave will {lick by thee : he will not out, he is true 
bred. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I am not fo as I fhould be; 

But I’ll ne’er out . Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

11. To the end. 

Hear, m e out 

He reap’d no fruit of conqueft, but thefe blefiings. Dryd. 

You have {fill your happinefs in doubt* 

Or elfe ’tis part, and you have dream’d it out . Drydcn. 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out 3 
Thy father knows it all. Addifon's Cato . 

12. Loudly 3 without reftraint. 

At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt 3 
The only difference is, 1 dare laugh out . Pope. 

13. Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affedf the 
land that is out at rack rent, it is plain it does equally affedt 
all the other land in England too. Locke. 

Thofe lands were out upon leafes of four years, after the 
expiration of which term the tenants were obliged to renew. 

Arbuthnot on Corns. 

14. In an errour. 

You are mightily out to take this for a token of efteem, 
which is no other than a note of infamy. L' Ef range. 

As he that hath been often told his fault, 

And {fill perfifts, is as impertinent, 

As a mufician that will always play, 

And yet is always out at the fame note. Rofcommon. 

According to Hobbes’s comparifon of reafoning with cart¬ 
ing up accounts, whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, 
muft allow himfelf out , though after repeated trials he may 
not fee in which article he has mifreckoncd. Swift. 

25. At a lofs 3 in a puzzle. 

Like a dull aefor now : 

I have forgot my part, and I am out , 

Even to a full difgrace. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like hath feldom 
been known 5 and could make his own part, if at any time 
he chanced to be out . Bacons Hen. VII. 

16. With torn cloaths. 

Evidences fwore 5 

Who hither coming out at heels and knees, 

For this had titles. D/yden. 

17. Away 3 at a lofs. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook. . Dryden. 

Let all perfons avoid nicenefs in their clothing or diet, 
becaufe they drefs and comb out all their opportunities of 
morning devotion, and fleep out the care for their fouls. Taylor. 

18. It is ufed emphatically before alas . 

Out, alas ! no fea, I find. 

Is troubled like a lover’s mind. Suckling . 

19. It is added emphatically to verbs of difeovery. 

If ye will not do fo, be fure your fin will find you out. 

Num. xxxii. 23. 

Out. intefeft. An expreflion of abhorrence or expulfion. 

Out upon this half-fac’d fcllowfhip. Shakefp. 

■ Out on thee, rude man ! thou doft fhame thy mother. Sha. 
Out Varlet from my fight. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

Out , you mad headed ape ! a weazel hath not fuch a deal 
of fpleen. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag ! 

Out, out, out . 7 Shakefp. M. W. of Wind. 


dgonfas' 


OUT 

Out, out , hyena 5 thefe are thy wonted arts, 

To break all faith. Milton's Ai 

Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. c 

Out of. prep, [Of Teems to be the prepofition, zniZ^X 
to modify the fenfe ot of ] v 

1. From 3 noting produce. 

So many- Neroes and Caligulas, 

Out of thefe crooked lhores muft daily raife. f 

Thole bards coming many hundred years after, could nt 
know what was done in former ages, nor deliver certaintv 
of any thing, but what they feigned out of their own un 
learned heads Spger on IreUd. 

Aidero and allies have been feen to grow out ©f lleeples - 
but they manifeftly grow out of clefts. p jQ[ ' 

He is fofter than Ovid 3 he touches the paffions more de- 
• licately, and performs all this out of his own fund, without 
diving into the fciences for a fupply. Drvde, 

2. Not in 3 noting exclufion or difmifiiori. 

The facred nymph 

Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befeL p a 

Guiltinefs ' < 

Will fpeak, though tohgUes were out of ufe. Shakefp 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 

My retreat the beft Companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and ftatefmen out of place. Pope. 

Does he fancy we can fit. 

To hear his out of fafliion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger folks, 

Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 

They are out of their element, and logic is none of their 
talent. Baker on Learning 

3. No longer in. 

Enjoy the prefent fmiling hour j 
And put it but of fortune’s pow’r. Dryden. 

4. Not in 3 noting unfitnefs. 

He is witty out of feafon 3 leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment. Dryden. 

Thou’lt fay my paffion’s out of feafon, 

That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. Addif. 

5. Not within 5 relating to a houfe. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain 
waters out of door. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. From 3 noting extraction. 

Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the watry are 
all the fruits out of which drink is expreffed 3 as the grape, 
the apple, the pear, and cherry. Bacon. 

7. From 3 noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying, not- 
withftanding T. G’s cenfure of them out of Horace. Stilling 

8. From 3 noting refeue. 

Chriftianity recovered the law of nature out of all thofe 
errors with which it was overgrown in the times of pa¬ 
gan ifm. Addif on's Freeholder. 

9. "Not in 3 noting exorbitance or irregularity. 

Why publifh it at this juncture 3 and fo, out of all me¬ 
thod, apart and before the work. Swift. 

Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them. Swift. 

10. From one thing to fomething different. 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not feen, will, 
through thofe opticks, exactly difeern the vanity of all that 
is vifible 5 will be neither frighted nor flattered out of his 
duty. Decay cf Piety. 

Words are able to perfuade men out of what they find 
and feel, and to reverfe the very impreflions of fenfe. South. 

11. To a different ftate from 5 in a different ftate, noting diforder. 

That noble and moft fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jangl’d out of tune and harfh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth, 
Blafted with extafy. Shake/}. Hamk. 

When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh things taite 

fometimes fait, chiefly bitter, and fometimes loathlome, u 
r J Bacon. 

never Iweet. , )or 

By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that regu 
form wherein it was produced at firft, into all thefe uregu 'f. 
rities in its prefent form. Burnet on t e a) 

They all at once employ their thronging darts, 

But out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes fruftrate the defign. vr F L " 

12. Not according to. r w 

That there be an equality, fo that no man acts or P 

cut of character. Pop*’* ^ 

1-2. To a different ftate from 5 noting reparation. 

Whofoever doth meafure by number, muft needs begr ) 
out of love with a thing that hath fo many faults; wholoe 


OUT 

by weight cannot chufe but efteem very highly of that where¬ 
in the wit of fo fcrupulous adverfaries hath not hitherto ob- 
ferved any defeCf, which themfelves can ferioufly think to 
be of moment. Hooker, b. v. f 27* 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and 
folly, it might be of fome ufe 3 but it is made ufe of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good fenfe, by attacking every thing 
folemn and ferious. Addifon's Spectator. 

14. Beyond. 

Amongft thofe things which have been received with great 
reafon, ought that to be reckoned which the antient praCtife 
of the church hath continued out of mind. Hooker, b. v. f 9. 
What, out of hearing gone ? no found, no word ? 
Alack, where are you ? Shakefpeare. 

I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. Shak. 
Few had the leaft fufpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both out of diftance to have their converfion attempted. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

With a longer peace, the power of France with fo great 
revenues, and fuch application, will not encreafe every year 
out of proportion to what ours will do. Temple. 

He {hall only be prifoner at the foldiers quarters; and 
when I am out of reach, he {hall be releafed. Dryden. 

We fee people lulled afleep with folid and elaborate dif- 
courfes of piety, who would be tranfported out of themfelves 
by the bellowings of enthufiafin. Addif on. 

J Milton’s ftory was tranfadled in regions that lie out of 
the reach’of the fun and the fphere of the day. Addif on. 

Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing. Addifon . 

15. Deviating from : Noting irregularity. 

Heaven defend but ftill I ftiould ftand fo. 

So long as out of limit, and true rule. 

You ftand'againft anointed majefty ! Shakefp. 

The fupream being has made the beft arguments for his 
own exiftence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of fenfe cannot forbear attending to, who 
is out of the noife of human affairs. Addifon . 

16. Part 3 without 3 noting fomething worn out or exhaufted. 

Iam out of breath : v 

—How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath ? 

To fay to me that thou art out of breath ? Shakefp. 

Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courle to 
Corone. Knolles. 

He found himfelf left far behind. 

Both out of heart and out of wind. Hudibras. 

I publifbed fome fables, which are out of print. Arbuth. 
Vj. By means of. 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shak. 
18. In confequence of 3 noting the motive or reafon. 

She is perfuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promife. Shakefp. Othello. 

The pope, out of the care of an univerfal father, had in 
the conclave divers confultations about an holy war againft 
the Turk. Bacon's Hen. V II. 

Not out of cunning, but a train- 
Of atoms juftling in his brain, 

As learn’d philofophers give out. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Cromwell accufed the earl of Manchefter, of having be¬ 
trayed the parliament out of cowardice. Clarendon. 

Thofe that have recourfe to a new creation of waters, are 
fueh as do it out of lazinefs and ignorance, or fuch as do it 
out of neceffity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Diftinguijfh betwixt thofe that take ftate upon them, purely 
cut of pride and humour, and thofe that do the fame in com¬ 
pliance with the neceflity of their affairs. L'Ef range. 

Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath 
and out of fear of the magiftrate’s power, which is but a 
weak principle of obedience 3 but out of conference, which 
is a firm and lafting principle. Tillotfon . 

What they do not grant cut of the generofity of their na¬ 
ture, they may grant out of mere impatience. Smallridge. 

Our fucceffes have been the confequences of a neceffary 
war ; in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the 
defence of all that was dear t© us. Atterbury . 

19. Out of hand 3 immediately; as that is eafily ufed which 
. is ready in the hand. 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate. 

Which long time had been {but, and out of hand. 
Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ftate. Fa. Queen. 
No more ado. 

But gather we our forces out of hand, 

And fet upon our boafting enemy. Shakefp. 

To Out. v. a. To expel 3 to deprive. 

The members of both houfes who withdrew, were counted 
deferters, and outed of their places in parliament. K . Charles. 

So many of their orders, as were outed from their fat pof- 
feflions, would endeavour a re-entrance againft thofe whom 
they account hereticks. Dryden. 

Out, in compofition, generally fignifies fomething beyond 
niore than another. 


OUT 

OutAzwn as much, and out-comply, 

And feem as fcrupuloufly juft, 

To bait the hooks for greater truft. Hud. p. ii. can. 3. 
To Outa'ct. v. a. [out and at f?.J To do beyond. 

He has made heir to treafures. 

Would make me out-aft a real widow’s whining. Otway. 
Tplb Outba'lance. v. a. [out and balance.] To over-weigh 3 
to preponderate. 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 

When all his days outbalance this one night. Dryden. 

To Outba'r. v. a. [out and bar. J To {hut out by fortification. 
Thefe to outbar with painful pionings, 

From fea to fea he heap’d a mighty mound. Fa. Queen. 
To Outbi'd. v. a. [out and bid. J To over-power by bidding 
a higher price. 

If in thy heart 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their ftocks entire, and can in tears. 

In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me. 

This new love may beget new fears. Donne. 

For Indian fpices, for. Peruvian gold. 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 

Outbidder, n. f. [out and bid. J One that out-bids. 
Outblo'wed. adj. [out an&blow.] Inflated 3 fwollen with wind. 
At their roots grew floating palaces. 

Whole outblow'cl bellies cut the yielding Teas. Dryden . 

Ou'tborn. adj. [out and born. J Foreign 3 not native. 
Ou'tbound. adj. [out and bound.] Deftinated to a diftant 
voyage. 

Triumphant flames upon the water float. 

And outbound {hips at home their voyage end. Dryden. 
To Outbra've. v. a. [out and brave.] To bear down and 
difgrace by more daring, infolent, or fplendid appearance. 

We fee the danger, and by fits take up fome faint refolu- 
tion to outbrave and break through it. 'L'Ef range. 

I would out-ftare the fterneft eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth. 

To win thee, lady. Shakefpeare. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high. 

The tow’rs, as well as men, out-brave the iky. Cowley. 
To Outbra'^ex. v. a. [out and brazen.] To bear down 
■With impudence. 

Ou'tbreak. n.f [out and break.] That which breaks forth 3 
eruption. 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly. 

That they may feem the tainrs of liberty. 

The flafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp. 

To Outrea'the. v. a. [out and breath.] 

1. To weary by having better breath. 

Mine eyes faw him 

Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd. 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakefpeare. 

2. To expire. 

That fign of laft cutbreathed life did feem. Spenfer. 
Outca'st. part, [out and caf. It may be obferved, that both 
the participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either 
fyllable. It feems moft analogous to accent the participle on 
the laft, and the noun on the firft.] 

1. Thrown into the air as refufe, as unworthy of notice. 

Abandon foon, I read, the caitive fpoil 
Of that fame outcaf carcafs. Fairy Queen , b. ii. c. 8. 

2. Baniflieds expelled. 

Behold, inftead 
Of us outcaf exil’d, his new delight 
Mankind created. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. iv. 

Outca'st. n.f Exile 3 one rejedfed; one expelled. 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle, 

As Ovid, be an outcaf quite abjur’d. 

O blpod-befpotted Neapolitan, 

Outcaf of Naples, England’s bloody fcourge ! 

For me, outcaf of human race, 

Love’s anger only waits, and dire difgrace. 

He dies fad outcaf of each church and ftate ! 

To Outcra'ft. v. a. [out and craft.] To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath outerafted him, 

And he’s at fome hard point. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

O^utcry. n.f [out and cry.] * 

1. Cry of vehemence 3 cry of diftrefs ; clamour. 

Thefe outcries the magiftrates there {hun, fince they are 
readily hearkened unto here. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words fo {{range 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand 
Prevented, fpares. Milt. Par. Lof , b. ii. 

I make my way 

Where noifes, tumults, outcries , and alarms 
I heard. Denham. 

2. Clamour of deteftation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 
agiinft which the world has raifed fuch a loud and univerfal 
outcry, as againft ingratitude. South's Serm. 

18 Y 3. A pub- 
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OUT 

3. A publick fale ; an auction. Alnf. 

Outda're. v. a. [out znA dare.] To venture beyond. 
Myfelf, my brother, and his fon, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. Shakefpeare. 

To Outda'te. v. a. [ out and date.] To antiqnate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thofe places, lignify le¬ 
gal obedience, or circumcifion, and the like judaical outdated 
ceremonies 3 faith, the evangelical grace of giving up the whole 
heart to Chrift, without any fuch judaical obfervances. Hamm. 
To Outdo', 'v. a. [out and do.] To excel; to furpafs; to 
perform beyond another. 

He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. Shak* 
What brave commander is not proud to fee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greateft ladies love to fee their fcorn 

OutdoneFsy thine, in v/hat themfelves have worn. Waller. 

Heav’nly love ftiall outdo hellifh hate, 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what hellifh hate 

So eafily deftroy’d. Milton. 

Here let thefe who boaft in mortal things. 

Learn how their greateft monuments of fame. 

And ftrength, and art, are eafily outdone 

By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

A11 impoftor outdoes the original. L'Efrange. 

Now all the gods reward and blefs my fon ; 

Thou haft this day thy father’s youth outdone. Dry den. 

I muft confefs the encounter of that day 
Warm’d me indeed, but quite another way; 

Not with the lire of youth, but generous rage. 

To fee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. Drydcn. 

The boy’s mother defpifed for not having read a fyftem 
of logiclc, outdoes him in it. Locke. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay, , 

In my own humourous biting way. Swift. 

To Outdwe'l. v. a. [ out and dwell.] To ftay beyond. 

He outdwels his hour. 

For lovers ever run before the clock. Sbakefp. 

Ou'ter. adj. [from out .J That which is without; oppoled 
to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer 
part: for the inner part, whereof the papillae are compofed, 
is mufcular. Grew''s Cofmol. b. i. c. 5. 

Ou'terly. adv. [from outer.] Towards the outfide. 

In the lower jaw, two tufks like thofe of a boar, ftanding 
outerly , an inch behind the cutters. Grciv's Mufeeum. 

Ou'termost. adj. [fuperlative, from outer.] Remoteft from 
the midft. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, and air 
betwixt each ; and the outermojl bell were chimed with a 
hammer, how the found would differ from a fingle bell. Bacon. 

The outermof corpufcles of a white body, have their va¬ 
rious little furfaces of a fpecular nature. Boyle. 

To Outfa'ce. v. a. [out and face.] 

1. To brave; to bear down by (hew of magnanimity ; to bear 
down with impudence. 

We fhall have old fwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them and out-fwear them too. Shakefp. 

Doft thou come hither 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. Shakefp. 

Be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threatner; and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shakefp. King John. 

They bewrayed fome knowledge of their perfons, but 
were outfaced. Wotton. 

2. To ftare down. 

We behold the fun and enjoy his light, as long as we look 
towards it circumfpe&ly : we warm ourfelves fafely while we 
ftand near the fire ; but if we feek to outface the one, to en¬ 
ter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Ral. 
To Outfa'wn. v. a. [out and faivn.] To excel in fawning. 
I11 affairs of lefs import. 

That neither do us good nor hurt. 

And they receive as little by, 

Outfawn as much and out-comply. Hudibres. 

To Outfly'. v. a. [out and fy.] To leave behind in flight. 
His evafion wing’d thus fwift with fcorn. 

Cannot outfiy our apprehenfions. Shakefpeare. 

Horofcop’s great foul. 

Rais’d on the pinions of the bounding wind, 

Outfew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 

Outfo'rm. n.f [out and form.] External appearance. 

Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer outforms , until he loft his fight. 

Hath chang’d his foul, and made his objedf you. B. Johnf 
To Outfro'wn. v. a. [out and froivn. J To frown down ; 
to over-bear by frowns. 


OUT 

For thee, oppreffed king, am I caft down, 

^ Mylelf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown W, i r 

Outgate. »./ [«a/ and gate.'] Outlet; paffage outward^ 
Thofe places are fo fit for trade, having moft convenient 
out-gates by divers ways to the Tea, and in-gates to the riS 
paits of the land, that they would foon be enriched r 

To Outgi've. a. [ out and give.-] To furpafs in 

I he bounteous play’r outgave the pinching lord. DnJ,„ 

To Outgo v. a. pret outwent ; part, outgone. [out and>« 1 

1. Io furpafs ; to excel. 

For frank, well ordered and continual hofpitalitv hp 
went all fhew of competence. 5 Q ar 

While you pra&ifed the rudiments of war, you out-ZZ't 
all other captains; and have fince found none but vonrfpir 
alone to furpafs. jy r 

Where they apply themfelves, none of their neighbors 
out-go them. Locke on Education. 

2. I o go beyond ; to leave behind m going. 

Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, & and out-went them 
and came unto him. Mart 

3. l o circumvent; to overreach. 

Moll efion 

Thought us to have out-gone 

With a quaint invention. IW«„. 

1 o Uutgro w. v. a. [out and grow. J To furpafs in growth • 
to grow too great or too old for any thing. 

Much their work outgrew , 

The hands difpatch of two, gard’ning fo wide. Milton. 

When fome virtue much outgrows the reft. 

It {hoots too faft and high. Dryden 

This effay wears a drefs that poffibly is not fo fuitabic to 
the graver geniufes, who have outgrown all gaieties of {file 
and youthful relifhes. Glanv. Seep/. P n f. 

The lawyer, the tradefman, the mechanic, have found jo 
many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind. Swift. 

Oi/tcuard n.f. [out and guard.] One pofted at a diftance 
from the main body, as a defence. 

As foon as any foreign objeft preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits which are pofted upon the cut-guards , immediately 
fcowre off to the brain. South. 

You beat the outguards of my mafter’s hoft. Dryden . 
Thefe out-guards of the mind ate fent abroad. 

And ftill patrolling beat the neighb’ring road. 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly 

Keep pofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lye. Blacfowc , 

Outje'st. v. a. [out and jef.] To over-power by jeflino-. 
The fool labours to outjejl 

His heart ftruck injuries. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Outkna've. v. a. [out and knave.] To furpafs in knavery. 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he’s only 
outknaved. L’Efrange. 

Outla'ndish. adj. [out and land. ] Not native; foreign. 

Yourfelf tranfplant 

A while from hence : perchance outlandi/h ground 
Bears no more wit than ours ; but yet more fcant 
Are thofe diverfions there which here abound. Donne. 

Tedious wafte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandijh flatteries. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iv. 

Upon the approach of the king’s troops under General 
Wills, who was ufed to the outlandi/h way of making war, 
we put in practice paflive obedience. Addfon. 

To Outla'st. v. a. [out and laf.] To furpafs in duration. 
Good houfewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder; infomuch as 
they will out-laf other candles of the fame ftuff, half in half. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 371. 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadft outlafed \ 

Bleak winter’s force that made thy bloffoms dry. Milt. 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might outlaf the exemplary mobility, and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Brown's V< Err. 

What may be hop’d, 

When not from Helicon’s imagin’d fpring. 

But facred writ, we borrow what we fing ? 

This with the fabrick of the world begun, 

Elder than light, and fhall outlaf the fun. Waller. 

Owtlaw. n. f. [utlaja, Saxon.J One excluded from the 
benefit of the law. A blunderer ; a robber ; a bandit. 

An outlaw in a caftle keeps. Shakc/p. Hen. VI. 

Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and outlaws out of 
the woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Englifh 
pale. Spen/er on Ireland - 

As long as they were out of the prote&ion of the law; f° 
as every Englifhman might kill them, how fhould they be 
other than outlaws and enemies to the crown of England. 

Davies on Ireland. 

You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw's den, ^ 
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And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 

C Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs. Milton. 

A drunkard is outlaivcd from all worthy and creditable 
converfe : men abhor, loath, and defpife him. South. 

To Ou'tlaw. v. a . To deprive of the benefits and protec¬ 

tion of the law. 

I had a fon 

Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he fought my life. Shak. 

He that is drunken. 

Is outlaw'd by himfelf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor Aide into his veins. Herbert. 

Like as there are particular perfons outlawed and pro¬ 
ved by civil laws, fo are there nations that are outlawed 
and proferibed by the law of nature and nations. Bacon. 

All thofe fpiritual aids are withdrawn, which fhould aflift 
him to good, or fortify him againft ill; and like an out-lawed 
nprfon he is expofed to all that will affault him. 
pe Decay of Piety. 

Ou'tlawry. [from outlaw.] A decree by which any man 
is cut off from the community, and deprived of the protec¬ 
tion of the law. 

By profeription and bills of outlawry , 

O&avius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred fenators. Shakefp. 

Divers were returned knights and burgeffes for the par¬ 
liament; many of which had been by Richard III. at¬ 
tainted by outlawries . Bacon's Henry VII. 

ToOutlea'p. v. a. [out and leap.] To pafs by leaping; 
to ftart beyond. 

OutLEa'p. n.f. [from the verb.] Sally; flight; efcape. 
Since youth muft have fome liberty, fome outleaps , they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm can come of it. Locke on Education. 

Ou'tlet. n.f. [out and let.] Paffage outwards; dilcharge out¬ 
wards ; egrefs ; paffage of egrefs. 

Colonies and foreign plantations, are very neceffary, as 
outlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 

The enemy was deprived of that ufeful out-let. Clarend. 

So ’fcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail. 

And makes fniall outlets into open air. Dryden. 

Have a care that thefe members be neither the inlets nor 
outlets of any vices ; that they neither give admifiion to the 
temptation, nor be expreffive of the conception of them. Ray. 

Outline, n.f. [out and line.] Contour*; line by which any 
figure is defined ; extremity. 

Painters, by their outlines , colours, lights, and fhadows, 
reprefent the fame in their pichrres. Dryden. 

To Outli've. v. a. [out and live.] To live beyond ; to 
forvive. 

Will thefe moffed trees, 

That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy keels. 

And fkip when thou point’ft out. Shakefp. 

Die two months ago, and not forgotten. 

Yet then there is hopes a great man’s memory 

May outlive his life half a year. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He that outlives this day, and comes fafe home. 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. Shakefp . 

His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much could 
not be expe&ed from it, if he had outlived it. Clarend. 

Thou muft outlive 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and gray. Milt. Par. LoJl. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive , 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denham. 

The foldier grows lefs apprehenfive, by computing upon 
the difproportion of thofe that outlive a battle, to thofe that 
fall in it. L'Ef range. 

Since we have loft 

Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moft, 

I wifh they would our lives a period give ; 

They live too long who happinefs outlive. Dryden. 

It is of great confequence where noble families are gone 
to decay; becaufe their tides outlive their eftates. Swift. 
Pray outlive me, and then die as foon as you pleafe. Swift. 

Outli'ver. n.f. [out and live.] A furviver. 

To Outloo' k. v. a. [cut and look.] To face down ; to 
browbeat. 

I cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world, 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown, 

Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakefp. 

To Outlu'stre. v. a. [out and lufre .] To excel in bright- 
nefi. 

She went before others I have feen, as that diamond of 
yours outlufres many I have beheld. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Ou'tlying. part. adj. [out and lie.] Not in the common 
courfe of order. Removed from fomething elfe. 

I he laft furvey I propofed of the four out-lying empires, 
was that of the Arabians. Temple* 

We have taken all the out-lying parts of the Spanifh mo¬ 
narchy, and made impreflions upon the very heart of it. Addif. 
o Uutmea'sure. v. a. [cut and mcafurc. 1 To exceed in 
meafure. 
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The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions ano 
engines, and thofe revolutions might out-laft the exemplary 
mobility, and out-jneafure time itfelf. Brown's V . Err • 

To Outnumber, v. a. [out and number.] 1 o exceed in 

number. 

The ladies came iri fo great a body to the opera, that they 
outnumbered the enemy. Adaifon s Spell at or. 

To Outmatch, v. a. [out and march.] To leave behind 
in the march. 

The horfe out-marched the foot, which, by reafon of the 
heat, was not able to ufe great expedition. Clarend. 

Ou'tmost. adj. [out and mof.] Remoteft from the middle. 

Chaos retir’d, 

As from her outmof works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any man fuppofe that it is not reflected by the air, but 
by the outmof fuperficial parts of the glafs> there is ftill the 
fame difficulty. Newt. Opt. 

The generality of men are readier to fetch a reafon from 
the immenfe diftance of the ftarry heavens, and the out¬ 
mof walls of the world. Bentley s Sermons. 

Outpa'rish. n.f. [out and pari/h.] Parifh not lying with¬ 
in the walls. 

In the greater outpari/hes many of the poorer parifhioners, 
through neglect, do perifti for want of fome heedful eye to 
overlook them. Graunt's Moi-t. 

Outpa'rt. n.f. [out and part.] Part remote from the cen¬ 
ter or main body. 

Fie is appointed to fupply the bifhop’s jurifdi« 5 tion and other 
judicial offices in the outparts of his diocefe. Aylijfe. 

To Outpa'ce. v. a. [out a n&pace.] To outgo ; to leave be¬ 
hind. 

Arion’s fpeed 

Could not outpace thee ; or the horfe Laomedon did breed. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To Outpou'r. v. a. [out and power.] To emit; to fend 
forth in a ftrain. 

He looked and faw what number, numberlefs 
The city gates outpour'd ; light arm’d troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milt. Par. Reg: 

To Outpri'ze. v.'a. [out and prize.] To exceed in the 
value fet upon it. 

Either your unparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or 
She’s outprized by a trifle. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outrage, v. a . [outrager , Fr.] To injure violently or 
contumelioufly ; to infult roughly and tumultuoufly; to en¬ 
dangering life. 

Ah heavens ! that do this hideous a<ft behold. 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged fee; 

How can the vengeance juft fo long withhold ! Fa. fjhieeri. 
The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englifh embaffadors were not without peril to be outraged. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bafe and infolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return. Atterbury. 

This interview outrages all decency; fhe forgets her mo- 
defty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience; 

Pope's Odyjfey , b. vi. 

To Ou'tra<Se. v. n. To commit exorbitances. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in apparel, 
huge hofe, monftrous hats, and garifh colours. Afchain. 

Outrage, n.f. [outrage , Fr.] 

j. Open violence; tumultuous mifehief. 

He wrought great outrages, wafting all the country where 
he went. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He doth himfelf in fecret fhrowd. 

To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Fa. Lhteen. 

In that beaftly fury 

He has been known to commit outrage , 

And cherifti fa&ions. Shakefp. Pinion of Athens . 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d ; 

My charity is outrage. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

2. This word feems to be ufed by Philips for mere commotion, 
without any ill import, contrary to the univerfal ufe of writers. 

See with what outrage from the frofty north. 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips . 

OUTRA/GIOUS. adj. [outrageux, French. It fhould, I think, 
be written outrageous ; but the cuftom feems otherwife.] 

1. Violent; furious ; raging; exorbitant; tumultuous ; turbulent. 
Under him they committed divers the moft outragious vil- 
lanies, that a bafe multitude can imagine. Sidney . 

As fhe went her tongue did walk. 

In foul reproach and terms of vile defpight. 

Provoking him by her outragious talk. 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. F 9 u. 

They view’d the vaft immeafurable abyfs, 

Outragious as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild. ’ Milton 

When he knew his rival freed and gone. 

He fwells with wrath ; he makes outragious moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he ftamps the ground ; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2. Exceffive ; 
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2. Fxceflive ; pafling reafon or decency. 

My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outragious panegyrick. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Encrmous ; atrocious. 

Think not, although in writing I prefer’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Outra'giously. acly . [from ourageous.] Violently; tumul- 
tuoufly ; furioufly. 

That people will have colour of employment given them, 
by which they will poll and fpoil fo outragioujly , as the very 
enemy cannot do worfe. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let lull burn never fo outragioujly for the prefent, yet age 
will in time chill thofe heats. South's Sermons. 

Outra'giousness. n. f. [from outragious.] With fury; with 
violence, 

Virgil, more difcreet than Komer, has contented himfelf 
with the partiality of his deities, without bringing them to 
the outragioufnefs of blows. Dry den. 

To OutreaYh. v. a. [ out and reach. ] To go beyond. 

This ulage is derived from fo many defcents of ages, that 
the caufe and author outreach remembrance. Carcw. 

Our forefathers could never dream fo high a crime as par¬ 
ricide, whereas this outreachcs that faff, and exceeds the re¬ 
gular diftinclions of murder. Brozvn. 

To Outride, v. a. [ out and ride.] To pafs by riding. 

This' advantage age from youth hath won. 

As not to be outridden , though out-run. Dryden. 

Outri'cht. adv. [out- and right.] 

1. Immediately; without delay. 

When thefe wretches had the rope about their necks, the 
hr ft was to be pardoned, the laft hanged outright. J. Bull. 

2. Completely. 

By degrees accomplilh’d in the bead, 

He neigh’d outright , and all the fteed expreft. Addifon. 
To Outroa'r. v. a. [ out and roar. j To exceed in roaring. 
O that I were 

L T pon the hill of Bafan, to outroar 

The horned herd ! Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Outro'de. n.f. [out and rode.] Excurfion. 

He fet horlemen and footmen, to the end that iftiiing out, 
they might make outrodes upon the ways of Judea. 

1 Mac. xv. 41. 

To Outroo't. v. a. [out and root. ] To extirpate ; to era¬ 
dicate. 

Pernicious difcord feems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age ; 

Since none, not ev’n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war’s deftru&ive rage. 

But facrilice unarm’d. Rowe's Amh. Step-Mother. 

To Outru'n. v. a. [out and run.] 

1. To leave behind in running. 

By giving th’ houfe of Lancafter leave to breathe. 

It will outrun you, father, in the end. Shakefp. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We may outrun, 

By violent fwiftnefs, that which we run at. Shakefp. 

When things are come to the execution, there is no le- 
crecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flieth fo fwift as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 

As not to be out-riden, though outrun. Dryden. 

2. To exceed. 

We outrun the prefent income, 2s not doubting to reim- 
burfe ourfelves out of the profits of fome future projeCt. Addif. 
To Outsai'l. v. a. [out and fail.] To leave behind in failing. 

The word fignifies a {hip that outfails other {hips. Broome. 
To Outscc/rn. v. a. [out and fcorn.] To bear down or con¬ 
front by contempt; to defpife ; not to mind. 

He ftrives in his little world of man t’ outfeorn 
The to and fro conflicting wind and rain. Shakefp. 

To Outse'l. v. a. [out and Jell.] 

1. To exceed in the price for which a thing is fold ; to fell at a 
higher rate than another. 

It would foon improve to fuch a height, as to outfel pur 
neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex¬ 
ported commodities. Temple. 

2. To gain an higher price. 

Her pretty aCtion did outfel her gift, 

And yet enrich’d it too. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outshi'ne. v. a. [out and fiiine.] 

1. To emit luftre. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the {hade of death ; 

Whofe bright outjhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
.Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. R. III. 

2. To excel in luftre. 

By Shakefpeare’s, Johnfon’s, Fletcher’s lines. 

Our ftage’s luftre Rome’s cutflines. Denham. 

Beauty and greatnefs are fo eminently joined in your royal 
highnefs, that it were not eafy for*any but a poet to deter- 
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mine which of them outjhines the other. r> 

Homer does not only outjhine all other poets in the 
but alfo in the novelty of his charaders. AirZ 

We Ihould fee fuch as would outjhine the rebellious n 

of their fellow-fubjeds, as much in their gallantry as in ^ 
cau / e ‘ Addifon' s Freeholder , NS Z 

Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory of 
only, who have outjhone the reft of the world by their Z u 
as well as their virtues. Atterburf eSemJ 

Happy you ! 

Whofe charms as far all other nymphs outjhine, 

As others gardens are excell’d by thine. p 

To Outshoo't. v. a. [out and Jhoot. ] 

1. To exceed in {hooting. 

The forward youth 

Will learn to outjhoot you in your proper bow. n rv j 

2. To {hoot beyond. en% 

Men are refolved never to outjhoot their forefathers mark • 
but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round ' ’ 
a circle. ^ ! a 

Outsi'de. n.f [out and fide.] 9rTtSm 

1. Superficies; furface; external part. 

What pity that fo exquifite an outftde of a head Ihould not 
have one grain of fenfe in it. L'Eflrm 

The leathern outfde , boift’rous as it was, ^ 

Gave way and bent. D d 

2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the fpace of ten pulfes and 
when it cometh forth, thofe parts which were on the outfdes 
of the flame are blacked and turned into a coal, 

3. ouperncial appearance. 

You {hall find, his vanities forefpent 
Were but the outfde of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diferetion with a coat of folly. Shakefpeare 
The ornaments of conversation, and the outftde of fashion¬ 
able manners, will come in their due time. £ oc p e 

Created beings fee nothing but our outfde , and can there¬ 
fore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior aCtions. 

Addifon's Spectator , N°. 257. 

4. The utmoft. A barbarous ufe. 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the outfde 
of what is to be laid. Mortimer's Hujbandn. 

5. Perfon ; external man. 

Fortune forbid, my outfde have not charm’d her f Shah. 
Your outfde promifeth as much as can be expeCted from 
a gentleman. Bam. 

What admir’ft thou, what tranfports thee fo ? 

An outfde ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy chcrilhing and thy love. Milton's Par. Lof, b. viii, 

6. Outer fide ; part not inclofed. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found my fa¬ 
mily {landing on the outfde. Spelt. N°. 577 

To Outsi't. v. a. [out and ft.] To fit beyond the time of 
any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does 
he outfit his pleafure ? South. 

To Outslee'p. v. a. [out and ficep.] To fieep beyond. 

Lovers, to bed ; ’tis almoft fairy time : 

I fear we {hall outfeep the coming morn. Shakefp. 

To Outspea'k. v. a. [out and fpeak.] To fpeak fomething 
beyond ; to exceed. 

Rich ftufFs and ornaments of houlhold 
I find at fuch proud rate, that it outfpeaks 
Poffeflion of a fubjeCt. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

To Outspo'rt. v. a. [out and fport.] To fport beyond. 

Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable ftop, 

Not to outfport diferetion. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Outsprea'd. v. a. [outandfpread.] To extend; todiffufe. 

With fails outfpread we fly. Pope. 

To Outsta'nd. v. a. [out and fiand.] 

1. To fupport; to refift. 

Each could demolilh the other’s work with eafe enough, 
but not a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which was 
fure never to outfiand the firft attack that was made. JVoodw. 

2. To ftand beyond the proper time. 

I have outfood my time, which is material 
To th’ tender of our prefent. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outsta'nd. v. n. To protuberate from the main body. 

To Outsta're. v. a: [out and fare.] To face down; to 
brow-beat; to outface with effrontery. 

I would outjlare the fterneft eyes that look. 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Mercb. of-Venice. 

Thefe curtain’d windows, this felf-prifonM eye, 

Outfares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Crajhaw. 

Outstree't. n.f. [out and freet.] Street in the extremities 
of a town. 

To Outstre'tch. v. a. [out and f retch.] To extend ; to 
fpread out. 

Make him ftand upon the mole-hill, ^ 

That caught at mountains with out-Jlretched arms. Shafp. 

0 Out- 
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Out f retch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs’d his creation. Milton's Par . Lojl, b. x. 

A mountain, at whofe verdant feet 
A fpacious plain, outfretetid in circuit wide 
Lay pleafant. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iii. 

Does Thefeus burn ? 

And niuft not {he with out-f retch'd arms receive him ? 

And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith. 

To Outstrip, v. a. [This word Skinner derives from out and 
fpritzen , to jpout, German. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-trip , the / being afterward in- 
ferted.] To outgo ; to leave behind. 

If thou wilt out-f rip death, go crofs the Teas, 

And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. Shak. 

Do not fmile at me, that I boaft her off; 

For thou Ihalt find, Ihe will out-f rip all praife, 

And make it halt behind her. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Thou both their graces in thyfelf haft more 
Out-f ript , than they did all that went before. B. Johnfon. 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d, 

Will out f rip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-f ript. L'Efran. 
He got the ftart of them in point of obedience, and 
thereby out-jiripi them at length in point of knowledge. South. 
With fuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courfer, and out f rip'd the rapid flood. Dryd. 
To Ou't-sweeten. v. a. [out and fweeten.] To excel in 
fweetnefs. ’ 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 
Out-fweeten'd not thy breath. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outswea'r.. v. a. [out and fwear.] To over-power by 
/wearing. 

We Ihall have old /wearing. 

But we’ll out-face them, and out-fwear them too. Shakefp. 
To Out-to'ngue. v. a. [out and tongue.] To bear down by 
noife. 

Let him do his fpite : 

My fervices which I have done the fignory, 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Outtalk, v. a. [out and talk.] To over-power by talk. 

This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shakefpeare. 

To Out-va'lue. v. a. [out and value.] To tranfeend in price. 
He gives us in this life an earneft of expeCted joys, that 
out-values and tranfeends all thofe momentary pleafures it 
requires us to forfake. Boyle. 

To Outve'nom. v. a. [out and venom.] To exceed in poifon. 

’Tis flander; 

Whofe edge is {harper than the fword, whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
To Outvi'e. v. a. [out and vie.] To exceed; to furpafs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains. 

Fair Britain all the world outvies. Dryden. 

TheJarmers ufed to make gratias to the Englifh mer¬ 
chants, endeavouring fometimes to out-vie one another in 
fuch indulgencies. Addifon. 

One of thefe petty fovereigns will be ftill endeavouring 
to equal the pomp of greater princes, as well as to out-vie 
thofe of his own rank. Addifon. 

To Out-vi'llain. v. a. [out and villain .] To exceed in 
villainy. 

He "hath out-villain d villainy fo far, that the rarity redeems 
him. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

To Outvoi'ce. v. a. [out and voice. ] To out-roar; to ex¬ 
ceed in clamour. 

The Englilh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe Ihouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea. Sha. 
To Outvo'te. v. a. [out and vote. ] To conquer by plura¬ 
lity of fuffrages. 

They were out-voted by other feCts of philofophers, neither 
for fame, nor number Iefs than themfelves. South. 

•To Outwalk, [out and walk.] To leave one jin walking. 
Outwa'll. n.f. [out and wall.] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
# Than my out-wall, open this purfe and take 
What it contains. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Ou' tward. adj. [utpeapb, Saxon.] 

1. External: oppofed to inward. 

If thefe jfhews be not outward , which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Oh what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward fide ! Shakefp. 

He took a low’ring leave; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? Dryden . 

2. Extrinfick; adventitious. 

Princes have their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shakefp. 

Part in peace, and having mourn’d your fin 
For outward Eden loft, find paradife within. Dryden, 
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3. Foreign, not inteftine. 

It was intended to raife an otitward War to join vfitn fome 
{edition within doors. Hayward„ 

4. Tending to the out-parts. 

The fire will force its outward way, 

Or, in the prifon pent, confume the prey. Dryden, 

5. [In theology.] Carnal; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift itfelf up by 
prayer, the outward man is furprized in fome other pofture ; 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, 
than to the outward form of the body. Duppa - 

Ou'tward. n. f External form. 

I do not think 

So fair an oJitward , and luch fluff within. 

Endows a man but him. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Ou'tward. advi 

1. To foreign parts. As a Ihip outward bound. 

2. To the outer parts. 

Outwardly, adv. [from outward.] 

1. Externally: oppofed to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man Ihould be, the church 
outwardly ought to teftify. Hooker , b. v. f. 6. 

Griev’d with difgrace, remaining in their fears : 
However Teeming outwardly content, 

Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. 

2. In appearance not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fome inward 
reverence for that goodnefs which they cannot be perfuaded 
to praclife ; nay, which they outwardly feem to defpife. Sprat. 

Ou’twards. adv . Towards the out-parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eafily from light 
than thofe of other colours do, by reafon that the light fall¬ 
ing on them is not refledled outwards, but enters' the bodies, 
and is often refledted and refradled within them until it be 
ftifled and loft ? Newton's Opticks. 

To Outwea'r. v.,a. [out and wear.] To pafs tedioufly. 

By the ft ream, if I the night out-vjear , •) 

Thus {pent already how {hall nature bear 
The dews defending and nodlurnal air. 

To Outwee'd. v. a. [out and weed.] To 
weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed ; 

The {parks foon quench, the lpringing weed out-weed, 

Spsnfi 

To Outwei'gh. v. a. [out and weigh.] 

1. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe inftruments require fo much ftrength for the {im¬ 
porting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it, 
befides that other fuper-added power whereby it is out-weighed 
and moved. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 

If any think brave death out-weighs bad life. 

Let him exprefs his difpofition. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

All your care is for your prince I fee. 

Your truth to him out-weighs your love to me. Dryden. 
Whenever he finds the hardfhip of his flavery cut-weigh 
the value of his life, it is in his power, by refilling the will 
of his mafter, to draw on himfelf the death he defires. Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty 
of fome of them, which is balanced and out-weighed by 
many fingle advantages. Atterbury. 

To Outwe'll. v. a. [out and well. ] To pour out. 

As when old father Nilus ’gins to /well, 

With timely pride about the ./Egyptian vale, 

His fattie waves do fertile fline out-well. 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Fa Dueen 

To Ou'twit. V. a. [out and wit. J To cheat ; to overcome 
by ftratagem. 

A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-ftript. L'Ef. 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable Ee i$ to 
be impofed on ; and then the world calls it out-witting a man 
when he is only out-knaved. L'Ef range. 

Nothing is more equal in juftice, and indeed more na¬ 
tural in the diredl confequence of effe&s and caufes, than 
for men wickedly wife to out-wit themfelves; and for fuch 
as wreftle with providence, to trip up their own heels* South. 

After the death of Craffus, Pompey found himfelf out¬ 
witted by Caefar and broke with him. Drvden 

Ou'twork. n.f. [out and work.'] The parts of a fortification 

next the enemy. 

the royal, which are the 
walls of the kingdom ; and every great ihip is an impregnable 
fort ; and our many fafe and commodious ports as the re- 
doubts to fecure them. Bacon * 

Death hath taken in the out-zvorks. 

And now aflails the fort; I feel, I f ee l him 
Gnawing my heart-ftrings. 

Outwo'rn. part, [from out-wear.] Confumed 
-by ufe. 

Better at home lie bed-rid, idle. 

Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. Milton. 
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To Outwre sT. v. a. [out and wrefl .] To extort by violence. 
The growing anguifh 
Rankled fo fore and fefter’d inwardly, 

Till that the truth thereof I did out-wrefl. Fa. Queen. 
Outwrou'ght. part. [ out and wrought .1 Out-done ; ex¬ 
ceeded in efficacy. 

In your violent a&s, 

The fall of torrents and the noife of tempefts. 

The boyling of Carybdis, the fea’s wildnefs, 

The eating force of flames, and wings of winds. 

Be all out-wrought by your tranfcendent furies. B. Johnf 
1 o Outwo'rth. v. a. [out and worth. ] To excel in value. 
A beggar’s book 

Out-worth a noble’s blood. Shakefp. Hen. VIIL 

1 o Owe. v. a. [eg aa, l owe, or I ought, Iflandick.] 

1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 

I owe you much, and, like a witlefs youth. 

That which I owe is loft. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

Let none feek needlefs caufes to approve 
The faith they owe. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

All your parts of pious duty done, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden. 

Thou haft deferv’d more love than I can fhow, 

But ’tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden. 

If, upon the general balance of trade, Englifh merchants 
owe to foreigners one hundred thoufand pounds, if commo¬ 
dities do not, our money muft go out to pay it. Locke. 

2 . 1 o be obliged to afcribe ; to be obliged for. 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me oive 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. Milton . 

3. To have from any thing as the confequence of a caufe. 

O deem thy fall not gw* d to man’s decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee. Pope. 

4. To poffris ; to be the right owner of. For oive, which is, in 
this fenfe, obfolete, we now ufe own. 

Thou doft here ufurp 

The name thou ow*Jl not, and haft put thyfelf 

Upon this ifland as a fpy. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Fate, fhew thy force ; ourfelves we do not owe \ 

What is decreed muft be ; and be this fo. Shakefp. 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowfy limps of the world. 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep 

Which thou owed*Jl yefterday. Shakefp. Othello. 

If any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defciyj 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand’rer. Crafhaw. 

5. A practice has long prevailed among writers, to ufe owing, 
the active participle of owe, in a paflive fenfe, for owed ox 
due. Of this impropriety Bolinbroke was aware, and, having 
no quick fenfe of the force of Englifh words, has ufed due , 
in the fenfe of confequence or imputation, which by other 
writers is only ufed of debt. We fay, the money is due to 
me ; Bolinbroke fays, the effect is due to the caufe. 

6. Confequential. 

This was owing to an indifference to the pleafures of life, 
and an averfion to the pomps of it. Atterbury. 

7. Due as a debt. 

You are both too bold; 

I’ll teach you all what’s owing to your queen. Dryden. 
The debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot 
be paid without real effects fent thither to that value. Locke. 

8. Imputable to, as an agent. 

If we eftimate things, what in them is owing to nature, 
and what to labour, we fhall find in moft of them to 
be on the account of labour. Locke. 

The f cuftom of particular impeachments was not limited 
any more than that of ftruggles between nobfes and com¬ 
mons, the ruin of Greece was owing to the former, as that 
of Rome was to the latter. Swift. 

Owl. \n. f [ule, Saxon; hulote, French and Scottifh.] A 
O'wlet. 5 bird that flies about in the night and catches mice. 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet*5 wing 

For a charm. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Return to her ! 

No ! rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakefp. 

’Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropitious ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d every bay ; 

Sick was the fun, the owl forfook his bow’r. Dunc'tad. 
O'wler. n. f One who carries contraband goods. Perhaps 
from the neceffity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 

By running goods, thefe gracelefs owlers gain. Swift. 
We underftand by fome owlers , old people die in France. 

Tatler , N Q . 56. 

OWN. n.f. [ajen, Saxon eygen, Dutch.J 

1. This is a word of no other ufe than as it is added to the 
poffeffive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their. It feems 
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to be a fubftantivej as, my own, my peculiar-, but is ; ri 
reality, the participle paffive of the verb owe, in th e Srri 

aple owtn or own : my own ; the thing owned by, or belnn!' 
ing to me. J cxon g- 

Inachus in his cave alone, 

Wept not another’s Ioffes, but his own. n, . 

2. It is added generally by way of emphafis or corroboration*' 

1 yet never was forfworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was my own. ShakiK. 

Every nation made gods of their own, and put them!,; 
high places. 2 Kings xvii ao 

r or my own fhare one beauty I defign, ’ 

Engage your honours that fhe fhall be mine. D n den 
It is conceit rather than underftanding, if it muft be un¬ 
der the reftraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own perceived evidence. Locke 
Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen dam, 

And knit thee gloves made of her own fpun yarn. Gay 
Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, 

Convinc’d that virtue only is our own. ? p oi 

3. Sometimes it is added to note oppofition or contradiftinftioiT• 
domeftick; not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not another’s ’ 

Thefe toils abroad, thefe tumults with his own , ' 

Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel 

There’s nothing fillier than a crafty knave out-witted and 

, beaten at his own P la y- ' L*Ejiranvc. 

I o Own. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to avow for one’s own. 

When you come, find me out, 

And own me for your fon. Dryden*s Cleo?nenes. 

2. To poffefs ; to claim ; to hold by right. 

Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 

Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown. * Dryden, 
Others on earth o’er human race prelide, 

Of thefe the chief, the care of nations own. 

And guard with arms divine the Britifh throne. P 0 p t , 

3. To avow. * * 

I’ll venture out alone, 

Since you, fair princefs, my prote&ion own. Dryden. 

4. To confefs; not to deny. 

Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are unwilling 
to own it may yet be afhamed to deny it. Tillotfon. 

Others will own their weaknefs of underftanding. Locke. 

Ownership, n.f [from owner.] Property ; rightfulpofleflion. 
In a real adlion, the proximate caufe is the property or 
ownerflip of the thing in controverfy. Ay life's Par. 

O'wner. n.f. [from own.] One to whom any thing belongs; 
mafter; rightful poffcffor. 

A bark 

Stays but till her owner comes aboard. Shakefp. 

Is it not enough to break into my garden. 

Climbing my walls in fpight of me the owner, 

But thou wilt brave me. Shakefp. 

Here fhew favour, becaufe it happeneth that the owner 
hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, 
before he cometh to the knowledge of the procefs 'againft 
him. Bacon. 

They intend advantage of my labours. 

With no fmall profit daily to my owners. Milton. 

Thefe wait the owners laft defpair, 

And what’s permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 

A freehold, though but in ice and fnow, will make the 
owner pleafed in the poffeflion, and flout in the defence of it. 

Addifon*s Freeholder, N°. I. 
That fmall mufcle draws the nofe upwards, when it ex- 
preffes the contempt which the owner of it has upon feeing 
any thing he does not like. Addifon's Spectator. 

Vi&ory hath not made us infolent, nor have we taken 
advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reftoring 
every one’s right to their juft owners. Atterbury. 

What is this wit, which muft our cares employ l 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. PoP g > 

OwRJE. n.f [urus jubatus, Lat.] A beaft. Ainfwortb. 

Ox. n.f. plur. Oxen, [oxa, Saxon; cxe, Danifh.J 

1. The general name for black cattle. 

The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden. 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf. 

Or horle or oxen from the leopard, 

As you fly from your oft-fubdued Haves. Shakefp. 

I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for 
making cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of 
that country have ftill the fame opinion, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitifh colour to confirm them in it. AddiJ. 

2. A caftrated bull. 

The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the bulls; 
which is caufed by abundance of moifture. Bacon. 

Although there be naturally more males than females, 
yet artificially, that is, by making geldings, oxen and wea¬ 
thers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The field is fpacious I defign to fow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 
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The frowning bull 

And ox half-rais’d. Thomfon's Summer. 

Oxba'ne. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O xe ye. n. f [Buphthalmus.] The whole face of the plant is 
like tanfy; the flowers are radiated, and the moft part pro¬ 
duced Amply; theflowers of the difk are feparated with art 
imbricated little leaf. Millers 

Oxg'ang of Land. n.f. Twenty acres. Ainfwortb. 

Oxhe'al. n.f A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'xfly. n.f. [ox and fly. ] A By of a particular kind. 

OxliV. n. f The fame with cowflip ; a vernal flower. 

A bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 

Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shakefp. 

Oxsta'll. n.J. [ox and flail.] A ft and for oxen. 

Oxtongue, n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'xycrate. n.f. [oguxgdlov, oxycrat, Fr. o£vg and uspocu.] 
A mixture of water and vinegar. r J 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a comprefs 
preft out of oxycrate, and a fuitable bandage. Wifeman. 

Oxymel. n. f. [ogvftext, ojuf, and^fAt.J A mixture of vi¬ 
negar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and deco&ions of fome vegetables, with oxymel or 
the mixture of honey ^and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

Oxymoron, n.f [o^vfxupov.] A rhetorical figure, in which 
an epithet of a quite contrary fignification is added to any 
word. p.r 

Oxy'rrhodine. n.f [o^*ppo$mv, Jgfc and po7ov.] A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of rofes with one of vinegar of rofes 

cryrrhJnT’ “ d C0S * th “f> A° m P° fe 

O'YER. n.f. [oyer old French, to hear.] A court of of and 
mined Cr> 1S a J udlcature where caufes are heard and deter- 

Oye's. n.f [oyez, hear ye, French.] Is the introduaion to 
any proclamation or advertifement given by the publick criers 
both England and Scotland. If is thrice repeated! 
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Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality. 

Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes „ Shakefpr 

O yes ! if any happy eye J 

This roving wanton fhall defery; 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag Crafhaw. 

Oy lethole. ft. f See Oylet. [ft may be written oy/et, 
from oeillet, French ; but eylet feems better. J 
Diftinguifh’d flafhes deck the great* 

As each excels in birth or ftate; 

His oyletholes are more and ampler. 

The king’s own body was a famplar. Prior. 

Oyster, n.f. [offer, Dutch ; huitre,Fr.:] A bivalve tefta- 
ceous fifh. 

I will hot lend thee a penny— 

■—-Why then the world’s mine oyfler which 
I with fword will open. Shakefp. Merr. TV. of Wind,. 
Rich honefty dwells like your mifer, fir, in a poof houfe ; 
as your pearl in your foul oyfler. Shakefp 

Another mafs held a kind of oyfler fhelf, and other bivalves! 

Woodward on Foffils. 

I here may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fupenor to us, as we are fuperior to all the ranks of 
being in this vifible world; though we defeend below the 
oyfler to the leaft animated atoms difeovered by microfcopes. 

Watts's lmprov. of the Mind. 
Where oyfler tubs in rows 

Are rang’d befide the poft$, there flay thy hafte. Gav. 
Oyster wench. ) n.f. [oyfler and wench, or woman.] A 
Oyster woman. J woman whofe bufmefs is to fell oyfters. 
Froverbially. A low woman. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyflerwench. Shakefb 

The oyflerwomen lock’d their fifh up, J *' 

Oz£fffff7* Vl0 f Cryn ?r h[(ho P- r. Uudihras. 

thr trAr.u^T-, fr ? m ’ ° zme ' Fr -J An ulcer 

the iniide of the noftnls that gives an ill flench. Quincy. 
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Is a labial confqnant, formed by a flight compreffion of 
the anterior part of the lips ; 2s, pull, pelt. It is con¬ 
founded by the Germans and Welfh with b: it has an 
uniform found : it is fometimes mute before t ; as, ac- 
compt, receipt ; but the mute p is in modern orthogra¬ 
phy commonly omitted. 

Pa'bular. adj . [pabulun, Lat.J Affording aliment or pro- 
vender. 

Pabula'tion. n. f. [pabulum, Lat.] The a£t of feeding or 
procuring provender. 

Pa'bulous. adj . [pabulum, Lat.] Alimental ; affording ali¬ 
ment. 

We doubt the air is the pabulous fupply of fire, much Iefs 
that flame is properly air kindled. Brown 7 s Vulgar Err . 

PACE. n. f. [pas, French.] 

1. Step; Angle movement in walking. 

Behind her death, 

Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horfe. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

2. Gait; manner of walk. 

He himfelf went but a kind of languifhing pace, with his 
eyes fometimes call up to heaven, as though his fancies 
Prove to mount higher. Sidney. 

Pie law Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 

Wet were his eyes, and chearlefs was his face. Addifon. 

3. Degree of celerity. To keep pace, is not to be left behind. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to-day. 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dufky death. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Bring me word 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may'fpur on my journey. Shakefp. Coriolanus r. 

His teachers were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs; that his 
brothers, under the fame training, might hold pace with him. 

JVottoris Buckingham . 

The beggar fings ev’n when he fees the place, 

Befet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryden . 

Juft as much 

He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras, p. i. 

Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addifon. 
Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his horfe, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it. Addifon. 

4. Step ; gradation of bufinefs. A gallicifm. 

The firft pace neceffary for his majefty to make, is to f?Il 
into confidence with Spain. Temple. 

5. A meafure of five feet. The quantity fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is fet down. 

Meafuring land by walking over it, they ftyled a double 
ftep ;• i. e. the fpace from the elevation of one foot, to the 
fame’ foot fet down again, mediated by a ftep of the other 
foot; a pace equal to five foot; a thoufand of which paces 
made a mile. Holder on Time. 

The violence of tempefts never moves the lea above fix 
paces deep. Wilkins Math. Magic. 

6. A particular movement which horfes are taught, though fome 
have it naturally, made by lifting the legs on the fame fide 
together. 

They rode, but Authors having not 
Determin’d whether pace or trot; 

That’s to fay, whether tollutation, 

As they do term it, or fuccuflation. 

To Pace. do. n. [from the no*n.] 

1. To move on flowly. 

He foft arrived on the graflie plain. 

And fairly paced forth with eafy pain. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought, that Glofter ftumbl’d. 

I beheld 

Crifpinus, both in "birth and manners vile. 


Hudibras . 


Hubberd. 


Shakefp. R. III. 


Popi. 

Pope, 


P A C 


Pacing in potfip with cloak of Tyrian dye, 

Chang’d oft a day. Dryden’s Juvenal 

The moon rofe in the cleareft Iky I ever faw, by whole 
folemn light I paced on flowly without interruption. n 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 

To feek Ulyfles, pac’d along the fand. 

2 . To move. 

Remember well, with fpeed fo pace. 

To fpeakof Perdita. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

3. [Ufed of horfes.] To move by raifing the legs on the fame 
fide together. 

To Pace. v. a. 

1. To meafure by fteps. 

Where is the horfe that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire, 

That he did pace them firft. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

2. To diredl to go. 

If you can, pace your wifdom 
In that good path that I would wifh it go, 

And you fhall have your bofom on this wretch. Shakefp. 
Pa'ced. adj. [from pace.'] Having a particular gait.. 
Revenge is fure, though fometimes flowly pac’d-, 
Awake, awake, or fleeping fleep thy laft. Dryden. 

Pa'cer. n.f [from pace.] He that paces. 

Pacific a'tion. n.f. [pacification, Fr. from pacify.'] 

1. The a£I of making peace. 

He fent forthwith^to the French king his chaplain, chufing 
him becaufe he was a churchman, as belt forting with an 
ambafly of pacification. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

David, by an happy and feafonable pacification , was too.-c 
off from a&ing that bloody tragedy. South. 

2 . The a& of appeafing or pacifying. 

A world was to be laved by a pacification of wrath, through 
the dignity of that facrifice which fhould be offered. Hookei. 
Pacifica'tor. n.f. [pacificateur,¥r. from pacify.] Peace-maker. 
He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of peace ; be- 
fides he had in confideration the bearing the blefled perfon of 
a pacificator. Bacons Henry V • 

Pacificatory, adj. [from pacificator .] Tending to make 

peace. • . 

Paci'fick. adj. [ypacifique, Fr. pacificus, Lat.] Peace-making, 

mild ; gentle ; appeafing. 

God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes to treat 
with them. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Returning, in his bill 

An'olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Muton. 

Paci'fier. n.f. [from pacify.] One who pacifies. 

To PA'CIFY. v. a. [pacifier, Fr. pacifio , Lat.] Toappeaie; 
to ftill refentment; to quiet an angry per Ion; to compo e an) 
dclirc 

6 While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to 
pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sldn 3\‘Ji, 

Menelaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he would fncij 

the kin 2 1V * 45 ‘- 

The § moft high is not pacified for fin by the multitude or 
facrifices Ecclus xxx iv: 19- 

Although in his journey he heard news of the viaory, ye 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and ^ 

O villain! to have wit at will upon all other qccafi<®, 
and not one diverting fyllable now at a pinch 

miftrefs. . , ' 

Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary 5 charms 

Could or repel, or pacify his arms. 

PACK, n.f [pack, Dutch.] 

A large bundle of any thing tied up for cxrmg- 
Themiftocles faid to the king of Perf.a, thatfpeecn 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereo; 
imagery appears in figures ; whereas in A 

as in packs. ’ 

Had fly Ulyffes at the fack rleaveland. 

Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar s pack. u 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack • 

Of his own buttocks on his back. u bu ’. den . 

4 2 


1. 


£. A burden ; a load. 

I rather chofe 

To crofs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of foirows. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

But when they took notice how ftupid a beaft it was, they 
loaded it with packs and burdens, and fet boys upon the 
back of it. L’EJlrangei 

<?. A due number of cards. 

Women to cards maybe compar’d, we play 
A round or two, when us’d we throw away. 

Take a frefh pack. Granville . 

It is wonderful to fee perfons of fenfe pafllng away a dozen 
hours together in fhuffling and dividing a pack of cards. Addif 

4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

Two ghofts join their packs to hunt her o’er the plain. Dryd * 

The fury fires the pack ; they fnuff, they vent. 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the feent. Dryden. 

The favage foul of game is up at once, 

The pack full-opening various. Tlmnfon’s Summer. 

5. A number of people confederated in any bad defign or 
practice. 

You panderly rafeals ! there’s a knot, a gang, a pack, a 
confpiracy, againft me. Shakefp. Mer. W. of Wind. 

Never fuch a pack of knaves and villains, as they who 
now governed in the parliament. Clarendon. 

Bickerftaff is more a man of honour, than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rafeals that walk the ftreets on 
nights. Swift. 

6. Any great number, as to quantity and preffure: as a pack 

or world of troubles. Ainfworth. 

To Pack. v. a. [packen, Dutch.] 

1. To bind up for carriage. - 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land. 

That had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 

In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otway. 

Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack. 

Each fad died with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of ftrange 
materials, packed up with wonderful art in the fkull. 

Addifon. 

2. To fend in a hurry. 

He cannot live, I hope, and muft not die, 

Till George be pack’d with poft horfe up to heav’n. Shakefp. 

3. To fort the cards fo as that the game fhall be iniquitoufly fe- 
cured. It is applied to any iniquitous procurement of collufion. 

Enos has 

Packt cards with Caefar, and falfe play’d. Shakefp. 

There be that can pack cards and yet cannot play well; fo 
there are fome that are good in canvafles and factions, that 
are otherwife weak men. Bacon’s Effays, N°. 23. 

The judge fhalljobb, the bifhop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 

4. To unite picked perfons in fome bad defi°n. 

When they have pack’d a parliament^ 

Will once more try th’ expedient: 

Who can already mufter friends. 

To ferve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 

Brutes, called men, in full cry pack’d by the court or 
country, run down in the houfe of commons, a deferted 
horned beaft of the court. Wycherly. 

So many greater fools than they, 

Will pack a crowded audience the third day. Southern. 
The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 
a pack d affembly of Italian bifhops, not a free convention of 

ToPac'/Tw 11 qUar ' terS * Jtterbury. 

3 - To tie up goods. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full (top 

Packs and (huts up her gaudy (hop. Cleavelani. 

z. lo go off in a hurry ; to remove in hafte. 

New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 

Lntil the old farmer be packing away. Tuff. Hufb. 

Rogues, hence, avaunt! 

beek fhelter, pack. Shakefp. M. TV. of Wind. 

xvlrt, 11T u ^ f °? ner Came S ood > but awa y pack the gallies 
vvith all the hafte they could. Carezv 

tb f A f thlef i kindled , hist0rchat J u P iter ’ s aItar > and then robbed 
b.nvi P 8 : • aS he WaS P ackin S a vvay with his facrilegious 
bUr T de t n ’ a P^d him. L’Eftrange. 

an hundred more > they had been all fent 
Pach % w “ h the fa ™ anfwer. StilliMeet. 

f a cx hence, and from the cover’d benches rife, 

3 his is no place for you. Drvdw 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town, } 

rr°m ftreams and fountains bubbling 

I 0 Liffy’s ftinking tide at Dublin. & Swift 

S unWfuTr" f 3 | d meafurcs confederate in ill; to pradife 
avrful confederacy or collufion. 



PAD 

*rhat this fo profitable a merchandize, rifeth hot to a 
proportionable enhauncement with other lefs beneficial com¬ 
modities, they impute partly to the eaftern buyers packing, 
partly to the owners not venting the fame. Carezv. 

Go pack with him. - Shakefp. Titus AndrOnicus. 

Pa'ckcloath. n.f. [pack and cloath.'] A cloath in which 
goods are tied up; 

Pa'cker. n.f. [from pack.] One who binds up bales for 
carriage. 

Packet, n.f. [pacquet, French.] A fmallpack; a mail of 
letters. 

In the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them. 

Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shakefp. 

There paffed continually packets and difpatches between 
the two kings. Bacon’s Henry VII* 

Upon your late command 
To guard the paffages, and fearch all packets, 

This to the prince was intercepted. Denham . 

People will wonder how the news could come, efpecially 
if the wind be fair when the packet goes over. Szvifti 

To Pa'cket. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind up in parcels. 
My refolution is to fend you all your letters, well fealed 
and packeted. Swift * 

Pa'ckhorse. n.f [pack and horfe.] A horfe of burden ; a 
horfe employed in carrying goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king* 

I was a packborfe in his great affairs. Shakefp. 

It is not to be expedfed that a man, who drudges on irra 
laborious trade, fhould be more knowing in the variety of* 
things done in the world, than a packborfe v/ho is driven con- 
ftantly forwards and backwards to market, fhould be fkilled 
in the geography of the country. • Locke * 

PaYks addle, n.f. [pack and faddle.] A faddle on which 
burdens are laid. 

Your beards deferve not fo honourable a grave as to fluff 
a butcher’s cufhion, or to be entombed in an affes packfaddle. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
That brave prancing courfer, hath been fo broken and 
brought low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and 
bear a packfaddle or panniers. Howefs Vocal For eft. 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be inftead of a packfaddle 
to receive the burthen. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

P a'ckthread. n.f. [pack and thread.] Strong thread ufed 
in tying up parcels. 

About his fhelves 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet , 

Girding of the body of the tree about with packthread, 
reftraineth the fap. Bacon’s Nat. Hft. N°. 419. 

I can compare fuch produ&ions to nothing but rich pieces 
of patchwork, fewed together with packthread . Felton . 

His horfe is vicious, for which reafon I tie him clofe to 
his manger with a packthread. Addifon\ Spectator. 

The cable was about as thick as packthread. Swift . 

Packwax. n.f. 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man ; as the 
ftrong aponeurofes on the fides of the neck, called packwax. 

Ray on the Creation . 

Pact, n.f [pad, Fr. padum , Latin.] A contract; a bar¬ 
gain ; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pad and agreement concern¬ 
ing the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out 
of fanftuary unto king Richard, Bacon. 

P auction, n.f [padion, Fr. padio, Latin.] A bargain; a 
covenant. w 

The French king fent for Matthew earl of Levenox, en¬ 
couraging him to remove the earl of Arraine from the re-« 
gency of Scotland, and reverfe fuch padions as he had made. 

Hayward. 

I here never could be any room for contracts or padions, 
between the fupreme being and his intelligent creatures. Cbeyne. 

P Arf 1 TI ° US " n ‘[P a ^ t0, > P ,at *] Settled by covenant. 

n ' f' [fr° m paab, Sax. whence likewife path, or paa'S.] 

1. 1 he road ; a foot path. 

We have feen this to be the dilcipline of the (late, as 

Wd a ^° f r he fad ‘ L’Efirange. 

1 he fquire of the pad and the knight of the poll. 

Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes no more 

cr °ft. Prior 

2. An eafy paced horfe. 

Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hafid ; but let not 
theni be accounted no poets who mount and (hew their horfe- 

niS A Ip ‘ , 7 . , , Dryden’s Ded. to Juvenal. 

A grey pad is kept in the liable with great care, out oT 
regard to his paft fervices; Jddifan. 

I would have fet you on an eafier pad, and relieved the wan- 
dering knight with a night’s lodging. Pope’s Letters. 

3. A robber that infefts the roads on foot, 

4. A low foft faddle : properly a faddle or bolfter fluffed with 
itraw. [Pajado, Spamfli, ofpaja, ftraw* 

J 9 A Tremeliiui 
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Hudibras, p. i. 


L'EJlrange. 
Gay. 


PAG 

Tremellius was called fcropha or fow, bccaufe he hid his 
neighbour’s fow under a pad, and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he fware that he had no fow but the great fow that 
lay there, pointing to the pad and the fow his wife. Camden. 
Wd {hall not need to fay what lack 
Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad. 

To Pad. v. n. [from the noun.] 
i. To travel gently. 

-2. To r °b on f° otv 

3. To beat a way fmooth and level. 

Pa'dar. n. f. Grouts; coarfe flower. 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but muft have amongff it padar and 
bran in this lower age of human fragility. Witton. 

Pa'dder. n.f. [from pad.] A robber; a foot highwayman. 
Spurr’d as jockies ufe, to break. 

Or padders to fecure a neck. Hud. p. ill. cant. I. 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 
Than tboufand padders , is the poet’s curfe ; 

Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 

But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. 

If he advanced himfelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuff 
quarrels, lie has no better pretence to honour than what a 
r’efolute and fuccefsful padder may challenge. Collier. 

To Pa'ddle. v. n. [ patouiller , Fr.] 

1. To row ; to beat water as with oars. 

As the men were paddling for their lives. 

Paddling ducks the Handing lake defire. 

2. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromifing afpedf for thinking : it 
looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, fpyed a lamb 
paddling a good way off. D Ejlrangc. 

3. To finger. 

Paddling palms, and pinching fingers. 

And making pradfis’d fmiles. 

As in a looking-glafs. Shakefp. IVinter s Tale. 

Pa'ddle. n.f. [pattal , Welfh.] 

j. An oar, particularly that which is ufed by a fingle rower 111 
a boat. 

2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 

Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii. 13. 

Pa'ddler. n.f. [from paddle.] One who paddles. Ainf. 
Pa'ddock. n.f [paba, Saxon ; padde , Dutch.] A great frog 
or toad. 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 

Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 

The grifly toad ffool grown there mought I fee. 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

The paddock , or frog paddock , breeds on the land, is 
bony and big, efpeeially the fhe. Walton. 

The water fiiake whom fifh and paddocks fed. 

With Haring fcales lies poifon’d. Dryden. 

Paddock, n.f [corrupted irdm-parrack.] A fmall inclofure 

for deer. .. 

Padeli'on. n.f [pasde lion, Fr. pes looms , Lat.] An herb. Am. 
PA'DLOCK. n. f [padde, Dutch.] A lock hung on a flaple 
to hold on a link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 

And clap your padlock on her mind. 

To Pa'dlock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

^ Some illiterate people have padlock'd all thofe pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by filencihg grub-flreet. J. Bull. 

Pa'dowpipe. n.f An herb. /ff* 

Pje'an. n.f [from the fongs fung at fefiivals to Apollo, be- 

o-ining Io pesan.] A fong of triumph. 

° O may I live to hail the glorious day. 

And fin°- loud paeans thro’ the crouded way. Rofcomm. 

See from each clime the lcarn’d their incenfe bring-: 
Hear, in all tongues confenting paans ring. Pope: 

PA'GAN. n. f. [paxamyc, Saxon ; paganus, Latin ; from pa- 
gus, a village ; the villages continuing heathen after the cities 
were chriflian.] A Heathen ; one not a Chnftian. 

Pa'gan. aclj. Heathenifh. 

Their cloaths are after fuch a pagan cut too 
That lure they have worn out Chriflcndom. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ^ 

But fuch they were as Pagan ufe requir d. 

Pa'ganism. n.f [paganifm, Fr. from pagan.] Heathemim. 
The name of popery is move odious than very pagamjm 
amongff divers of the more Ample fort. Hooker, b. iv. 

Our labarum, in a Hate of paganifm you have on a coin 

of Tiberius. It Hands between two other enfigns. AddiJ. 

PAGE, n. f [page, French.] 

i. One fide of the leaf of a book. ,. 

If a man could have opened one of the pages of the di¬ 
vine counfel, and feen the event of Jofeph’s being^lold to the 

merchants, he might have dried up the young man s tears, 
merunu , fa Taylor's Rule of Living Holy . 


To 


Prior. 
faHen with a 


P A I 


Thy name to Phoebus and the muffs known, 
Shall in the front of ev’ry page be fhown. 


— ... 99 .j fttgc uv muwii. Dryden 

A printer divides a book into fheets, the fheets into p a g es ' 
the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. Watts 

2 . [page, Fr.] A young boy attending on a great perfon. 

The fairgoddefs Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms] 

Mifguide thy oppofers fwords ! 

Profperity be thy page! _ Shakefp. Coriolanu 

Pages following him. 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methufalem his page. 

This day thou {halt my rural pages fee, 

For I have drefs’d them both to wait on thee. j-'ryaen. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him every morning. Remember, O king, that thou art 
mortal. Wake’s Prep, for Death. 

To Page. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark the pages of a book. 

2 . To attend as a page. 

Will thefe mofs’d trees 
That have out-1 iv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And {kip when thou point’H out? Shakefp . 

PA'GEANT. n.f. [Of this word the etymologifis give no fa- 
tisfaclory account. It may perhaps be payen gcant, a pagan 
giant, a reprefentation of triumph ufed at return from holy 
wars; as we have yet the Saracen’s head.] 

1. A flatue in a fhow. 

2. Any {how ; a fpe&acle of entertainment. 

When all our pageants of delight were plaid. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trim’d in madam Julia’s gown. 

I’ll play my part in fortune’s pageant. 

This wide and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Shakefp, As you like it. 

The poets contrived the following pageant or machine for 
the pope’s entertainment; a huge floating mountain that was 
fplit in the top in imitation of Parnaffus. Addifon. 

Pa'geant. adj. Showy ; pompous ; oflentatious ; fuperficial. 
Were {he ambitious, fhe’d difdain to own 
The pageant pomp of fuch a fervile throne. Dryden. 

To Pa'geant. v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit in fhow j 
to reprefent. 

With ridiculous and aukward a&ion. 

Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Shakefp. Trail, and Crejfidu , 

Pa'geantry. n.f. [from pageant.'] Pomp; {how. 

All thefe inconveniences are confequent to this dogmatizing, 
fuppofing men in the right; but if they be in the wrong, 
what a ridiculous pageantry is it to fee fuch a philofophical 
gravity fet man out a folecifm. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Such pageantry be to the people fhown; 

There boafl thy horfe’s trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
Pa'ginal. n.f [pagina, Latin.] Confifling of pages. 

An exprefiion proper into the paginal books of our times, 
but not fo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in ufe 
among the Jews. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pa'god. n. f. [probably na Indian word.] 

1. An Indian idol. 

They worfhip idols called pagods 9 after fuch a terrible re¬ 
prefentation as we make of devils. Stillingfeet. 

2 . The temple of the idol. 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or foil. 

Paid. adj. the preterite and participle paflive of pay. 

This punifliment purfucs the unhappy maid, 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid .. 

Pai'gles. n.f. Flowers; alfo called cowflips. 

Pail, n. f [paila, Spanifli.] A wooden veil'd in which mil* 

or water is commonly carried. # 1 u 

In the country when their wool is new {horn, they’ 
pails of water by in the fame room, to increafe the Weight. 

/ y Bacon's Nat. Hiji.W. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer overflows the pails. V T*\\\ 

Pai'lful. n.f [pail and/«//.] The quantity that a pail Win 

Yond fame cloud cannot chufe but fall by padful. Shih 
PaiLma'il. n. f. [This is commonly written pellmeUy no 
I know which of the too is right.] Violent; 

A Hroke with a pailmad beetle upon a bowl, 

from it. lgrJ 

Pain. n. f. [peine, Fr. pin. Sax. poena, L. at.J 

1. Punifliment denounced. , ' 4 ,pmfelves, 

There the princeffes determining to bathe 
thought it was fo priviledged a place, U P 011 /^- b ^ 
as no body durff prelume to come thither. ' 

On tain of death no perfon being fo bold, r ]IL 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift. Shakefp. R^ 
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Inferpofe, on pain of mv difpleafure, 

Betwixt your fwords. Dryden s Don SebaJlian 

None {hall prefume to fly under pain of death, with 
wings of any other man’s making. Addifon's Guardian. 

„ Penalty; punifliment. 

Becaufe Eufebius hath yet faid nothing, we will by way 
of muia or pain. Jay it upon him. Bacon. 

o. Senlation of uneafinefs. , . w *. 

J As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences ot 
the other fenfes ; fo likewife are the pleafuree. Bacon. 

Pain is perfect mifery, the worft 
Of evils ; and exceffive; overturns 

All patience. Milton s Ear. Lofl, h. vi. 

He would believe, but yet is Hill in pain, 

Prefles the pulfe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryden. 

j [In the plural.] Labour; work; toil. 

L Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to refide 
as friars in America. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

One laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh liaffe, and is 
fo much the more behind. Ecclus xi. 11. 

The pains they had taken, was very great. Clarend ,. 

If philofophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it 
vain; and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the 
fame’on their pains, who leek it, if after all their labour they 
muff reap the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glam. 

She needs 110 weary Heps afeend. 

All feems before her feet to bend ; 

And here, as flie was born {he lies. 

High without taking pains to. rife. Walter. 

The deaf perfon muff be difcreetly treated, and by plea- 
iant ufao-e wrought upon, to take fome pains at it, watching 
your feafons and taking great cafe, that he may not hate his 
talk, but do it chearfully; Holder. 

If health be fuch a blefling, it may be worth the pains to 
difcover the regions where it grows, and the fprings that 
feed it. _ Temple. 

They called him a thoufand fools for his pains. L'EJiran. 
Some natures the more pains a man takes to reclaim them, 
the worfe they are. L'EJlrange, Fab. 242. 

Her nimble feet refufe 

Their wonted fpeed, and fhe took pains to lofe. Dryden. 

The fame with pains we gain, but lofe with eafe, 

Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 

A reafonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can 
make the moff ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, 
and convince hint that he ought to perform it. Swift* 

Labour; talk. The lingular, is, in this fenfe, obfolete. 

He foft arrived on the grafly plain. 

And fairlv paced forth with eafy paid. Hubberd. 

Ton e paine in a cottage doth take, 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffer's Elufb, 

When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take. 

From flow’rs abroad and bring into the brain. 

She doth within both wax and honey make : 

This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. 

When a lion {hakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that firff took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the ha*ghty beaff, 

He bends to him, but frights away the reff. Waller. 

6. Uneafinefs of mind. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inffant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed, 

7. The throws of child-birth. 

She bowed herfelf and travailed; for her pains came upon 
her. 1 Sam . iv. 19. 

To Pain. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To affliCt; to torment; to make uneafy. 

I am pained at my very heart, becaufe thou haff heard, 
O my foul, the found of the trumpet. fer. iv. 19. 

She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 

And leaves a rankling jealoufy behind. Dryden. 

Excefs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becaufe it is 
equally deffruCtive to that temper which is neceflary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg, that juff be¬ 
fore had been fo much pained by the fetter. Addifon. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To labour. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf to yield 
equal juffice unto all, yet can there not but great abufes 
lurk in fo abfolute a privilege. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He pained himfelf to raife his note. Dryden, 

Painful, adj. [pain smbfull. 

J- lull of pain; milerablc; belet with affiiClion, 

Is there yet no other way, befides 
Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death. Milton's Par, Lojl, b. xi. 

2. Giving pain ; afflictive. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the profpeCt, than 
fiy their aCtual preffure. Addifon's Spectator. 

I am fick of this bad world ! 

The day light and the fun grow painful to me. Addifon. 
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Long abffinence may be painfid to acid conffitutions, b)r 
the uneafy fenfation it creates in the ffomach. ArbutlmnU 

3. Difficult; requiring labour. 

The painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklels country, are requited 
But with that furname. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 

Pfalm Ixxiii. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame. 

By quick and painful marches hither came. 

"Ev’n I, tho’ flow to touch the painful Hring, 

Awake from {lumber, and attempt to fing. 

4. Induffrious ; laborious. 

To drefs the vines new* labour is requir’d. 

Nor muff th e painful hufbandman be tir’d. 

Great abilities when employed as God dire&s, do but 
make the owners of them greater and more painful fervants 
to their neighbours : however, they are real blelfings when 
in the hands of good men. Swift . 

Painfu'lly. adv. [from painful.] • 

1. With great pain or affliction. 

2. Laborioufly ; diligently. 

Such as fit in eafe at home, raife a benefit out of their 
hunger and thirff, that ferve their prince and country pain¬ 
fully abroad. Raleigh's EJJays. 

Robin red-brea fk painfully 

Did cover thep* with leaves. Children in the Wiod. 

Painfu'lness. n.f. [from painful.] 
i. Affliction ; forrow ; grief. 

With diamond in window-glafs fhe graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulnefs. Sidney, 

No cuffom can make the painfulnefs of a debauch eafy, 
or pleafing to a man; fince nothing can be pleafant that is 
unnatural. South's Sermons. 

1. Induffry ; laborioufnefs. 

Painfulnefs, by feeble means fliall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible inffruments, is through 
floth and negligence loff. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Pai'nim. n.f {payen, French.] Pagan ; infidel. 

The crofs hath been a very ancient bearing, even before 
the birth of .our Saviour, among the Painims themfelves. 

Peacham on Blazoning,. 

Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic fpelis ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair. Ticket. 

Pai'nim. ^’. Pagan; infidel. 

Champions bold, 

Defy’d the beff of Painini chivalry, 

Tq mortal combat, or carriere with lance. 

The Solymean fultan he o’erthrew, 

His moony troops returning bravely fmear’d 
With Painim blood effus’d. 

Pai'nless. adj. [from pain.] Without pain ; without trouble. 
The deaths thou fliow’H are forc’d ; 

Is there no fmooth defcent ? no painlefs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? 

Painsta'ker. n. f. [pains and take.] Labourer 
perfon. 

O Thomas, Thomas, hazard not thy life. 

I’ll prove a true painjlaker day and night ; 

I’ll lpin and card, and keep our children tight. 
Painsta'king. adj. [fains and take.] Laborious; induffrious; 
To PAINT, v. a. [peindre, French.] 

3. To reprefent by delineation and colours. 

Live to be the fliew and gaze o’th’ time, 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monffers are. 

Painted upon a pole. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To cover with colours reprefentative of fomething. 

Who fears a fentence or an old man’s faw. 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakefp , 

3. To reprefent by colours, appearances, or images. 

1 ill we from an author’s words paint his very thoughts in 
our minds, we do not underfland him. Locke . 

4. To deferibe ; to reprefent. 

The lady is difloyal. ——— 

— Difloyal ? — 

— The word is too good to paint out her wickednefs. Shgy 

5. To colour; to diversify. 

Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours freffi. 

The darkeff fkies with Hore 
Of Harry lights. 

6. To deck with artificial colours; 

Hath not old cuffom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the court ? 

Jezebeel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kh 
1 0 I AINT. v. n. To lay colours on the face. 

Such a fin to paint , 
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Paint, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Colours reprefentative of any thing. 

Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind. 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are Ihown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the in¬ 
fid e, all but one corner of it being covered with ftatues, 
gilding, and paint. Addifon on Italy. 

Her charms in breathing paint engage. 

Her model! cheek fhall warm a future age. Pope. 

2 . Colours laid on the face. 

Together lay her pray’r book and her paint. Anon. 

Pai'nter. n.f. [pcintre^ Fr. from paint.'] One who profeffes 
the art of reprelenting objects by colours. 

In the placing let fome care be taken how the painter did 
Hand in the working. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Beauty is only that which makes all things as they are in 
their proper and perfect nature ; which the beft painters al¬ 
ways chufe by contemplating the forms of each. Dryden. 
Pai'nting. n.f. [from paint. ] 

1. The art of reprelenting objects by delineation and colours. 

If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that no 
arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

5 Tis in life as ’tis in painting , 

Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior . 

2. Picture; the painted refemblanee. 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which you laid. 

Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Painting is welcome; 

The painting is almoft the natural man : 

For lince difhonour trafficks with man’s nature. 

Fie is but outfide : pencil’d figures are 
Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakefp. Twion of Athens: 
3- Colours laid on. 

If any fuch be here 

That love this painting , wherein you fee me fmear’d, 

Let him exprefs his difpofition, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Pai'n TURE. n. f. £peinture , French.] The art of painting. 
A French word. 

To the next realm fhe ftretch’d her fway, 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province. Dryden , 

The fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules. 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eye. 

That views the watry brede with thoufand fliews 
Of painture vary’d. Philips. 

PAIR. n.f. [pai?-e, Fr. par , Latin.] 

2. Two things fuiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 

2. A man and wife. 

O when meet now, 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d ? Milton. 

Baucis and Philemon there 
Had Jiv’d long marry’d and a happy pair ; 

Now old in love. Dryden . 

3. Two of a fort; a couple ; a brace. 

All his lovelydooks, his pleafing fires, 

All his fweet motions, all his taking fmiles. 

He does Into one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. 

The many pairs of nerves branching themfelves to all the 
parts of the body, are wonderful to behold. Pay. 

To Pair, v* n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be joined in pairs; to couple. 

Our dance, I pray ; 

' Your hand, my Perdita; fo turtles pair. Shakefp. 

2. To fuit; to fit as a counterpart. 

Had our prince feen the hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between tl^eir births. Shakefp. Winter’s Pale. 

Ethelinda ! 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
To Pair. v. a. 

1. To join in couples. 

Minds are fo hardly match’d, that ev’n the firft, 

Tho’ pair’d by heav’n, in Paradife were curs d. Dryden. 

2. To unite as correfpondent or oppofite. 

Turtles and doves with difPring hues unite, 

And glofly jet is pair’d with fhining white. Pope. 

PA'LACE; n. f. [palais , Fr. palatium , Lat.j A royal hgufe; 
an houfe eminently fplendid. 

You forgot. 

We with colours fpread, 

March’d thro’ the city to the palace gates. Shakefpeare , 

Palaces and pyramids do Hope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The palace yard is fill’d with floating tides, 

And the laft comers bear the former to the fides. Dryden. 
Palaces and fanes, and villas rife, Anon, 


Addifon . 


Philips, 


Prior. 

Pope. 


The funs bright palace on high columns rais’d, 

With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz’d. Ad,V-r, 
And gardens fmile around. Thomfon’s Summer 

The old man early rofe, walk’d forth and fate 
On polifli’d ftone before his palace gate. p 

Pala'ciohs. adj. [from palace.] Royal; noble; magnificent 
. L ° nd ° n encreafes daily, turning of great palacms houfa 
into fmall tenements. Grounds Bilk of Mm 

Pal a nquin. n.f. Is a kind of covered carriage ufed in the 
eaftern countries that is fupported on the fhoulders of flaves : 
and wherein perfons of diftinCtion are carried. 

PA tafte TABLE * ^ fr ° m palate '^ Guftful 5 leafing to the 

There is nothing fo difficult as the art of makino- advice 
agreeable. How many devices have been made ufe of to 
render this bitter potion palatable. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in hafte. 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. 

PA'LATE. n.f £ palatum, Latin.] 

1. The inftrument of tafte. 

Let their beds 

Be made as foft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feafon’d with fuch viands. Shakefp. Merch. of Yen. 
Thefe ivory feet were carved into the fhape of lions • 
without thefe their greateft dainties could not relifh to their 
palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes ; all kind of 
founds only by the ears 5 the feveral taftes and fmells by the 
nofe and palate. Locke. 

By nerves about our palate plac’d. 

She likewife judges of the tafte : 

Elfe, difmal thought! our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne. 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg; 

Hard tafk to hit the palate of fuch guefts. 

2. Mental relifh; intelleCfual tafte. 

It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by liftlefTnefs 
or forrow. " Taylor. 

The men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as dreft 
up by the fchoolmen. Baker on Learning. 

Pa'latick. adj. [from palate .] Belonging to the palate 
roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, p. b. m. are parallel to the three gin¬ 
gival t. d. n. and to the three palalic k. g. l. Holder. 

Pa'latine. n.f. [palatin, Fr. from palatinus of palatium^ Lat.j 
One invefted with regal rights and prerogatives. 

Many of thofe lords, to whom our kings had granted thofe 
petty kingdoms, did exercife jura regalia , infomuch as there 
were no lefs than eight counties palatines in Ireland at one 
time. Davies on Ireland. 

Thefe abfolute palatines made barons and knights, did ex¬ 
ercife high juftice in all points within their territories. Davies. 

Pa'latine. adj. Poflefling royal privileges. 

PALE. adj. [ pale , Fr. pallidus , Lat.] 

1. Not ruddy ; not frefh of colour; wan; white of look. 

Look I fo pale , lord Dorfet, as the reft ? 

Ay, my good Lord ; and no man in the prefence; 

But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shakefp t 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf; hath it flept fince ? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale. Shakefp. 

*» Tell pale- hearted fear, it lies ; 

And fleep in fpite of thunder. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Not high coloured ; approaching to colourlefs tranfparencv. 

When the urine turns paky the patient is in danger. Ar'buW. 

3. Not bright; not fhining ; faint of luftre ; dim. 

The night, methinks, is but the day-light fick, 

It looks a little paler. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To make pale. 

The glow worm {hews ^he matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffe&ual fire. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

To teach it good and ill, difgrace or fame. 

Pale it with rage, or redden it with fhame. 

Pale, n.f [palus , Latin.] 

1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and below to 
to inclofe grounds. 

Get up o’th’ rail, I’ll peck you o’er the pales elfe. 

As their example ftill prevails, 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. 

Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down, 

2. Any inclofure. . * r 

A ceremony, which was then judged very convenient 10 
the whole church even by the whole, thofe few excepte^, 
which brake out of the common Hooker , b. iv. ]< J 3 * 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale , M'lton 

And love the high embowed roof. h a 

He hath pronofed a ftanding revelation, fo well c 0 ™ 11711 
by miracles, that it fliould be needlefs to recur-to them1 or 
the conviction of any man bor^within 

Confine 
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Confine the thoughts to exercife the breath ; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 


Dunciad. 


P A L 


diftriCt or territory. 

•>.' There is no part but the bare Englifh paki in which the 
Irifh have not the greateft footing. Spenfer: 

The lords juftices put arms into the hands or divers noble¬ 
men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 

The pale is the third and middle part of the fcutcheon, 
beino- derived from the chief to the bafe, or nether part of the 
fcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the noun.] 

r To inclofe with pales. . 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled in 
with twenty deals of a foot broad. Mort. Hufb. 

2 . To inclofe ; to encompafs. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inclips. 

Is thine. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

The Englifh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shak. 

Will you pale your head in Henry’s glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life ? Shakefp. Hesiry IV. 

Pa'leeyed. adj. [pale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 

No nightly trance, or breathed fjpell, 

Infpires The paleey’d prieft from the prophetic cell. Milton. 

Shrines, w'here their vigils paleey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to weep. Pope. 
Palefa'ced. adj. [pale and face.] Having the face wan. 

Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bofom, 

Frighting her palefac’d villages with war. Shakefp. 

Let palefac’d fear keep with the mean born man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakefp. 

Pa'lely. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not frefhly ; not ruddily. 
Pa'leness. n.f [from pale.] 

1, Wannefs ; want of colour; want of frefhnefs ; fickly white- 
nefs of look. 

Her blood durft not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of palenefs from her moft pure whitenefs. Sidney. 

The blood the virgin’s cheek forfook, 

A livid palenefs. lpreads o’er all her look. Po. Ra. Lock . 

2. Want of colour ; want of luftre. 

The palenefs of this flow’r 

Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. Shakefp. 

Pa'lendar. n.f. A kind of coafting veffel. 

Solyman fent over light horfemen in great palcndars, which 
running all along the fea coaft, carried the people and 
the cattle. Knolles’s Hiji. of the "Turks. 

Pa'leous. n.f [palea , Latin.] Hufky ; chaffy. 

This attra&ion have we tried in ftraws and paleous bodies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Pa'lette. n.f. [ palette , French.] A light board on which 
a painter holds his colours when he paints. 3 

Let the ground i)f the picture be of fuch a mixture, as 
there may be fomething in it of every colour that compofes 
your work, as it were the contents of your palette. Dryden. 4 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils. 

Thy carelefs chalk has half atchiev’d thy art, 

And her juft image makes Cleora ftart. Tickell. 

When fage Minerva rofe, 

From her fweet lips fmooth elocution flows. 

Her fkilful hand an iv’ry pallette grac’d. 

Where Alining colours were in order plac’d. Gay. 

Pa'lfrey. n.f [palefroy , French.] A fmall horfe fit for la¬ 
dies : it is- always diftinguifhed in the old books from a war 
horfe. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overfpread 
With tinfel trappings, woven like a wave. Fa. Vfueen. 

The damfel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem 
of her innocence. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 99. 

The fmiths and armorers on palfreys ride, Dryden. 

-alfreyed. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchivements fings the bard that tells, 

Of palfrey d dames, bold knights, and magick fpells ; 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 

And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell . 

Palifica'tion. n. f. [palusy Latin.] The aCt or practice 
of making ground firm with piles. 

I have faid nothing of palification or piling of the ground- 
plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon a moift 

Wotton. 

lindrome. n. f. [7raXti/^o^.i'a, 'rrolXw and Jpo/Aga.] A 
word or fentence which is the fame read backward or for- 
wards : as, madam ; or this fentence, Subi dura a rudibus 
“alinode. ) r 

IVlinody. \ ”* J‘ [^^i»«8*a.] A recantation. 

Ij of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 

But now my ravifht eyes thy face behold : 

Who therefore in this weeping palinod 
Abhor myfelf, that have difpleas’d my God, 

In duft and afhes mourn. Sandys’s Paraph, on Job . 


PALISA'DE. I n.f. [palifade, Fr. palifado , Span, from jfalw> 
PALIS ADO. 5 Lat.] Pales fet by way of inclofure or defence. 
The Trojans round the place a r&mpire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. _ Dryden r 

The wood is ufeful for pallifadoes for fortifications, being 
very hard and durable. Mortimer’s Hufbandry: 

The city is furrounded with a ftrong wall, and that wall 
guarded with palifades. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

To Palisa'de. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe with pa¬ 
lifades. 

Pa'lish. adj. [from pale.] Somewhat pale. 

Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palijh blue ; fpirit of 
urine a deep bl ue. Arbuthnot on Air • 

Pall. n.f. [pallium^ Latin.] 

1. A cloak or mantle of ftate. 

With princely pace, 

As fair Aurora in her purple pally 

Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call; 

So forth flie comes. Fairy Afueeny b. i. cant. 4. 

Let gorgeous tragedy 

In feepter’d pall come fweeping by. Milton. 

2. The mantle of an archbifhop. 

An archbilhop ought to be confecrated and anointed, and 
after confecration he {hall have the pall fent him. Ayliffe. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right fide of the pall old EgeUS kept. 

And on the left the royal Thefeus wept. Dryden c 

To Pall. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; to irtveft. 

Come thick night 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmoak of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it mikes. Shakefp. 
To Pall. v. n. [Of this word the etymologifts give no rea- 
fonable account: perhaps it is only a corruption ol pale , and 
was applied originally to colours.] To grow vapid ; to be¬ 
come infipid. 

Empty one bottleinto another fwiftly, left the drink jW/. Bac. 

Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in the eye, and palls upon the fenfe. Addifon: 

To Pall. v. a. 

1. To make infipid or vapid. 

Reafon and reflection, reprefenting perpetually to the mind 
the meannefs of all fenfual gratifications, blunt the edge of 
his keeneft defires, and pall all his enjoyments. Alter bury. 

Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 

Dalh’d by thefe rogues, turns Englifh common draught. 
They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ fprightly ftrain. Swift. 

2. To impair fpritelinefs ; to difpirit. 

A miracle 

Their joy with unexpected forrow pall'd. Dryden . 

Ungrateful man, 

Bafe, barbarous man, the more we raife our love 

The more we pally and cool, and kill his ardour. Dryden. 

3. To weaken ; to impair. 

For this. 

I’ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. Shakefp. 

To cloy. 

Palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatlery N°. 54; 

Pa'llet. n. f. [paillety in Chaucer , which was probably the 
French word from pailley ftraw, and lecondarily, a bed.] 

1. A fmall bed ; a mean bed. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in finoaky cribs. 

Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 

And hulht with buzzing night flies to thy {lumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Shakefp. 

His fecretary was laid in a pallet near him for. ventilation of 
his thoughts. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or Ihroud within thefe limits, I {hall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roofted lark 
From her thatch’t pallet roufe. Milton . 

2. [ palette , French.] A fmall meafure, formerly ufed by 

chirurgeons. 3 

A furgeon drew from a patient in four days; twenty-feven 
palletsy every pallet containing three ounces. Hake-will. 

Pallma'll. n. f [pila and malleus, Lat. pale mailky French] 
A play in which the ball is ftruck with a mallet through an 
iron ring. 0 

Parliament, n.f. [palliuniy Lat.] Adrefs; a robe.- 
The people of Rome, 

Send thee by me their tribune. 

This palliameni of white and fpotlefs hue. ” Shakcft 

Pa'lliardise. n.f. [paillhrdife, Fr.] Fornication; whor- 

ing. Obfolete. 

To PA LLIATE. v. a. [pallioy Lat. from palliumy a cloak 3 
palheVy trench.] 

1. To cover with excufe. 

They never hide or palliate ihfir vices, but expofe them 
freely to view. Swift’s Advan. of Religion . 
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PAL 

/ 

To extenuate ; to foften by favourable reprefentations. 

The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dryden. 
3- I o Cure imperfe&ly or temporarily, not radically ; to eafe. 


Spenfer. 
' Thomfon. 


iinperfe&ly 

not cure. 

Palliation, n.f palliations Fr. from palliate.'] 

1. Extenuation; alleviation; favourable reprelentation. 

I faw clearly through all the pious difguifes and foft tallia- 
tims of lorhe men. King Charles. 

Such bitter inveiSlives againft other mens faults, and indul¬ 
gence or palliation of their own, {hews their zeal lies in their 
tpleen. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Imperfecft or temporary, not radical cure ; mitigation, not 
cure. 

If the juft cure of a difeafe be full of peril, let the phy- 
fician refort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

P a'lliative. adj. [palliatif Fr. from palliate.'] 

1. Extenuating; favourably reprefentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing; temporarily or partially, not ra¬ 
dically curative. 

Confumption pulmonary feldom admits of any other than 
a palliative cure, and is generally incurable when hereditary. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Pa'lliat ive. n. f. [from pctlhate.] Something mitigating; 
fomething alleviating. 

It were more fafe to truft to the general averfion of our 
people againft this coin, than apply thole palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abjecft politicians adminifier. Swift. 

Pa llid. adj. [ pallidus , Latin.] Pale ; not high-coloured ; 
not bright: pallid is feldom ulcd of the face. 

Of every fort, which in that meadow grew. 

They gather’d fome ; the violet pallid blue. 

When from the pallid fky the fun defcends. 

PALM. n.f. [palma , Latin; palmier , Fr.] 

1. A tree of great variety of lpecies ; of which the branches 
were worn in tokqn of victory. 

The palm- tree hath a fingle imbranched ftalk ; the leaves 
are difpofed in a circular form on the top, which, when they 
wither or fall off, are fucceeded by new ones out of the 
middle of thofe which remain ; among which {heaths or 
plain twigs break forth, opening from the bottom to the top, 
very full of flowers and clufters of embryos. There are 
twenty-one fpecies of this tree, of which the moft remark¬ 
able are, the greater palm or date-tree. The dwarf palm 
grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence the 
leaves are fent hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily 
palm is a native of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but has 
been tranfplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It grows as 
high as the main maft of a {hip. Miller. 

Get the ftart of the majeftick world. 

And bear the palm alone. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Go forth into the mount and fetch ^Ww-branches. 

Neb. viii. 15. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil, than 
the abundant growing of the palm- trees without labour cf 
man. This tree alone giveth unto man whatfoever his life 
beggeth at nature’s hand. Raleigh. 

Above others who carry away the pahn for excellence, is 
Maurice Landgrave of Hefs. Peacham of Mufick. 

Fruits of palm-tree , pleafanteft to third 
And hunger both. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Thou youngeft virgin, daughter of the Ikies, 

Whofe palms new pluck’d from Paradife, 

With fpreading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 

2. Victory; triumph. [palme , Fr.] 

Namur fubdu’d is England’s palm alone ; 

The reft befieg’d ; but we conftrain’d the town. Dryden. 

3. The hand fpread out; the inner part of the hand. [palma, Lat.] 

By this virgin palm now killing thine, 

I will be thine. Shakefpeape. 

Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back 
of your hand, will, with a little ftay, pafs through to the 
palm, and yet tafte mild to the mouth. Bacon. 

Seeking my fuccefs in love to know, 

I try’d th’ infallible prophetick way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 

4. A hand, or meafure of length, compriling three inches. 
[palme, Fr.] 

The length of a foot is a fixth part of the ftature ; a fpan 
one eighth of it; a palm or hand’s breadth one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy-fecond ; a forefinger’s 
breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles 
V. emperor, were fo provident, as fcarce a palm of ground 
could be gotten by either, but that the other two would fet 
the balance of Europe upright again. 

The fame hand into a fift may clofe, 

Which inftantly a palm expanded {hows. 

To Palm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. 

Palming is held foul play amongft gamefters. 

They palm'd the trick that loft the game. 


Dryden. 
Prior. 


Bacon. 


Denham. 3. 


PAL 

2. To impofe by fraud. 

If not by feriptures, how can we be furc, 

Keply’d the panther, what traditions pure ? 

For you may pahn upon us new for old. n ., • 

Moll White has made the country ring with feveral i 

3. g To r han X die“ tS *** ^ ^ 

rank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. 7 

4. i o ftroak with the hand. j- r or f 

Pa'lmer. n.f [from palm.] A pilgrim: they who returned 
from the holy land carried branches of palm. 

My feeptre, for a palmer's walking ftaff. Shake ft 

Behold yon ifle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
f Mcn bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, {hod, unfhod. P 0 p e 
Pa'lmer. n. f. A crown encircling a deer’s head. ^ ‘ 

Pa'lmerworm. n.f. [palmer and worm.] A worm covered 
with hair, fuppofed to be fo called becaufe he wanders over 
all plants. 

A flefh fly, and one of thofe hairy worms that referable 
caterpillars and are called palmerworms , being conveyed into 
one of our fmall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with 
their bellies upward, and the worm feemed fuddenlyftruck 

_ dead ‘ Boyle. 

Palme'tto. n.f. A fpecies of the palm-tree: It grows 
in the Weft-Indies to be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houfes. Thefe leaves, be¬ 
fore they are expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats ; and the berries of thefe trees 
were formerly much ufed for buttons. 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave. 

And high palmettos lift their graceful {hade. Thomfon. 

Palmi'ferous. adj. [pabnaandfero, Lat.] Bearing palms. Did. 
Palmipede, adj. [palma and pes, Lnt.] Webfooted ; having 
the toes joined by a membrane. 

It is deferibed like fiflipedes, whereas it is a palmipede or 
fin-footed like fwans. Brown's Vulgar Err . A v. 

Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole footed, have 
very long necks, and yet but ftiort legs, as fwans. Ray. 
Pa'lmister. n. f. [from palma.] One who deals in pal- 
miftry. Diet. 

Pa'lmistry. n.f. [palma, Latin.] 

1. The cheat of foretelling-fortune by the lines of the palm. 

We {hall not query what truth there is in palmiflry, or divi¬ 
nation, from thofe lines of our hands of high denomination. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 
Here while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d, 

The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmijlry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland. 

With the fond maids in palmifry he deals ; 

They tell the fecret firft which he reveals. Prior, 

2. Addifon ufes it for the aeftion of the hand. 

Going tc relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmijlry at which this ver¬ 
min are very* dextrous. Addifon's Spectator, 

Palmy, adj. [from palm.] Bearing palms. 

In the moft high and palmy ftate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieft Julius fell, 

The graves flood tenantlefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

She pafs’d the region which Panchea join’d, 

And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden . 

Palpabi'lity. n.f. [from palpable.] Quality of being per¬ 
ceivable to the touch. 

He firft found out palpability of colours ; and by the de¬ 
licacy of his touch, could diftinguifla the different vibrations 
of the heterogeneous rays of light. Mart. Scriblenus. 

PA'LPABLE. n.f. [palpable, Fr. palpor, Latin.] 

Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation ? 

I fee thee yet in form as palpable. 

As this which now I draw. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Darknefs muft overfhadow all his bounds. 

Palpable darknefs ! and blot out three days. Milton. 

Grofs ; coarfe ; eafily detected. 

That grofler kind of heathenifti idolatry, whereby they 
worfliipped the very works of their own hands, was an a - 
furdity to reafon fo palpable, that the prophet David, com 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh almoft no 0 s 
between them. Hooker, b. 1. J • * 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we are no 
openly and notorioufly impious. Hooker, b. v. A 2 /' 

He muft not think to fhelter himfelf from fo 
abfurdity, by this impertinent diftineftioft. c\\ nto 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they 3: ! 
grofs and palpable miftakes. PVoodivard s Nat. -] 

Plain; eafily perceptible. “ , /Lnnld 

That they all have 1b teftified, I fee not how we fb 
poflibly wifh a proof more palpable, than this mam c y 
ceived and every where continued cuftom of rea mg 
publickly. 


1 . 


2 . 


PAL 

Since there is fo much dilfimilitiide between Caufe and 
feife£l: in the more palpable phenomena, we can expeeft no lefs 
between them and their invifible efficients. Glanvillc. 

^alpa'bleness. n.f [from palpable.] Quality of being pal¬ 
pable ; plainnefs; groflhefs. 

Pa'lpably. adv. [from palpable.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be perceived by the touch. 

2. Grofsly; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken {hares of money, before they gave up their verdieft, 
they prayed of the fenate a guard, that they might do their 
confidences juftice. Bacon. 

Palpa'tion. n.f. [palpatio, palpor, Lat.] The a<ft of feeling. 

To PA'LPITATE. v. a. [palpito, Latin; palpiter, Fr.] To 
beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit a pat. 

PaLPITa'tion. n.f. [palpitation, Fr. Worn palpitate.] Beating 
or panting; that alteration in thepulfe of the heart, upon frights 
or any other caufes, which makes it felt: for a natural 
uniform pulfe goes on without diftineftion. 

The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour; 
and hunted into fuch continual palpitations , through anxiety 
and diftra&ion, that fain would it break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations 
at their approach. ^ Tatler, N°. 86. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a fign of weak 
fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Her bofom heaves 

With palpitations wild. Thomfon's Spring. 

Pa'lsgrave. n. f. [paltfgrajf, German.] A count or earl 
who has the overfeeing of a prince’s palace. Difrt. 

Pa'lsicAL. adj. [from palfy.] Afflicted with the pally ; para- 
Iytick. 

Pa'lsied. adj. [from palfy.] Difeafed with a pally. 

Pall’d, thy blazed youth 
Becomes afluaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Though {he breaths in a few pious peaceful fouls, like a 
palfed perfon, {he fcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. 

Let not old age long ftretch hi» palfy d hand, 

Thofe who give late are importun’d each day. Gay. 

Pa'lsy. n. f [paralyfs, Lat. thence paralyfy, parafy, palajy, 
palfy.] A privation of motion or fenfe of feeling, or both, 
proceeding from fome caufe below the cerebellum, joined 
with a coldnefs, foftnefs, flaccidity, and at laft wafting of 
the parts. If this privation be in all the parts below the 
head, except the thorax and heart, it is called a paraplegia ; 
if in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in fome parts only of 
one fide, a paralyfis. There is a three fold divilion of a 
palfy \ the firft is a privation of motion, fenfation remaining. 
Secondly, a privation of fenfation, motion remaining. And 
laftly, a privation of both together. Quincy. 

The palfy, and not fear, provokes me. Shakejp. 

A palfy may as well {hake an oak, as {hake the delight of 
confidence. South's Sermons. 

To Pa lter. v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To fhift; to 
dodge ; to play tricks. 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties. 

And palter in the {hift of lownefs. Shakefpeare. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ’d, 

That palter with us in a double fenfe; 

That keep the word of promife to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Romans, that have fpoke the word, 

And will not palter? Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

To Pa lter. v. a. To fquander : as, he palters his fortune. 

T) f r rr , J&WIpWOVthm 

Ralterer. n.f. [from palter.] An unfincere dealer; a flhifter 

ptmv SS, T"‘r / [from paltry.] The ftate of being paltry. 
LA LTRY. adj. [poltron, french; a fcoundrel; ' paltrocca, a low 
whore, Italian.] Sorry ; worthlefs ; defpicable ; contemp¬ 
tible ; mean. r 

Then turn your forces from this paltry fieo^, 

And ftir them up againft a mightier talk. ° Shake fb 

A very difhoneft paltry boy, as appears in leaving his 
lend nerp in a^^.a. _l• ~ ^ 


Shakefp. 


*nend here in neceflity, and denying him. 

Whofe compoft is paltry and carried too late, 
buch hulhandry ufeth that many do hate. Tuff. Hufb 
For knights are bound to feel no blows, J * 

From P a / ir y a nd unequal foes. ’ Hudibras. p. iii 

fooleries" t0 ‘ qUander aW3y U P?" P“‘V 

When fuch paltry flaves prefume Fab ‘ J 40 . 

To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 

They’re thrown negleaed by ; but if it fails, 

1 hey re fure to die like does. Afj'r > /> 

af . [fromW,] Palef Ufed only i„ p^ "" 

* would I go to chafe his paly lips, 1 

W,th twenty thoufand kifles. Shakefp. Hen. VI 

I* torn camp to camp, 

fire anfwers fire, and through their paly flames 

Each battle fees the others umber’d face. Shakefp. 


The rotes in thy lips and cheeks {hall fade 
To paly afhes. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet* 

A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the mid pavement. ' Gay* 

Pam. n. f. [probably from pahn, victory; as trump from 
triumph .] The knave of clubs. 

Ev’ii mighty pam that kings and queens o’erthreiv. 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 

To Pa'mper. v. a. [pajnberare, Italian.] To glut; to fill 
with food ; to faginate ; to feed luxurioufly. 

It was even as two phyficians fhould take one fick body irl 
hand, of which the former would minifter all things meet to 
purge and keep under the body, the other to pa?nper and 
ftrengthen it fuddenly again ; whereof what is .to be looked 
for but a moft dangerous relapfe ? Spenfer « 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pampered animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefp. 

They are contented as well with mean food, as thofe that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Praife fwelled thee to a proportion ready to burft, it 
brought thee to feed Upon the air, and to ftarve thy foul, 
only to pamper thy imagination. South's Sermons. 

With food 

Diftend his chine and pamper him for fpott. 

His lordlhip lolls within at eafe, 

Pajnp'ring his paunch with foreign rarities. 

To pamper d infolence devoted fall. 

Prime of the flock and choiceft of the flail. * 

PAMPHLET, n. f. [par un filet, Fr. Whence this word is 
written anciently, and by Caxion paunfiet.] A fmall book, 
properly a book fold unbound, and only Hatched. 

Com’ft thou with deep premeditated lines, 

With written pajnphlets ftudioufly devis’d ? ‘ Shakefp . 

I put forth a flight pamphlet about the elements of architec- 

tur £ . IVotton. 

He could not, without fome tax upon himfelf and his 
minifters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of fome in printing pamphlets . Clarendon. 

As when fome writer in a publick caufe, 1 
His pen, to fave a finking nation draws. 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

’T ill pow’r diicharging all her ftormy bags, ‘ 

Mutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. uuuiji 

To Pa mphlet. v. n. [from the noun.] To write fmall books. 
I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, though in 
a poor pamphleting way. Howel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 
Pamphletee'r. n.f. [from pamphlet.] A fcribbler of fmall 
books. 

..The fquibs are thofe who in the common phrafe are called 
libellers, lampooners, a pamphleteers. Tatler. 

Wlth g reat injuftice I have been pelted b ypamphleteers.Swift. 
1 o i AN. V. a. An old word denoting to clofe or join together. 

tj r _ Ainfworth . 

Pan. n.f [ponne, Saxon.] 

I. A veflel broad and {hallow, in which proVifions are dreffed 
or kept. 

This were but to' leap out of the pan into the fire. Spenfer a 
The pliant brafs is laid 

On anvilsj and of heads and limbs are made. 

Pans, cans. Dr d 

i. The part of the lock of the gun that holds the powder^' 
Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the tan of the piftol 
lucceeded not. /* 

3. Any thing hollow : as, the brain pan. ° } *' 

Panace'a. n.f. [panacee,¥r,Tro(.vccy.ciO(,,from 7 rd l \)d.y.oqA An 
umverfal medicine. J 

Panace'a. n.f An herb. j-r / 

PA frying-p E an H ' y: ^ ^ Thin puddil, S ^ked^Tthe 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were good han- 
cakcs. and fwore by his honour the muftard was naught. Shai 

whlat e fl!ur. r makeS 3 VCry S ° 0d A^nrixed with a littb 

Pava'tia r rr • , Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

breadlA waferf ^""’ F °° d made b r boilin S 

chJk h e e r; r b d ri e t t h. OUSht t0 be <P-ing ; gruels panadot, and 

PA g7-aftTk A exerctsr C7r ^ ^ i» X 

He was the moft pattcratical man of Greece and a* 

x^ 0 ^tK^ t &:r iIy * d not 

Pancreas, n. f [ttuv and . 1 n-u Brown. 

bread is a crRnrl c k y “P £a ^] T he pancreas cr fweet 
tween e £ f £* “"S^^rate fort, fituated be- 

Sns" h lies acroE the !m a " d the verteb - the 

the fpleen, and is ftrontlv^S fr , om the Iivef to 

which it receives L g 7 tied to the Peritoneum, from 

monly ^0^1^ * Wei g hs -m- 

lono- twn j i • It is about fix fingers breadth 

AdfupSr and ° ne thick - a little 

Quincy. 

Pan- 
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PAN 

Pancre a tick .adj. [from pancreas."] Contained in the pancireas. 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiftened with 
thefaliva is firft chewed, then fwallowed into the ftomach, 
and fo evacuated into the inteftines, where being mixed with 
the choler and pancreatick juice, it is further fubtilized, and 
eafily finds its way in at the (freight orifices of the ladeous 
ve *™’ . Ray on the Creation. 

1 he bile is fo acrid, that nature has furnifhed the pancrea- 
tic jutce to temper its bitternefs. Arhuthnot. 

Pancy. In. f [corrupted, I fuppofe, from panacey, panacea.] 
Fansy. S A flower: a kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caflia fweet to fmell. Dryd. 
The real effence of gold is as impoflible for us to know, 
as for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a 
panfy is, or is not to be found, whilft he has no idea of the 
colour of a panfy. Locke. 

Pandect. n.J. [pandefta , Latin.] 

1. A treatife that comprehends the whole of any fcience. 

It were to be wifhed, that the commons would form a 
pandefi of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiflative authority. Swift. 

2 . The digeft of the civil law. 

Pande'mick. adj. [7 rug and ^[xog.] Incident to a whole 
people. 

Thofe inftances bring a confumption, under the notion of 
a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular difeafe to Eng- 
l an d* Harvey on Confumptions. 

PA'NDER. n. f. [This word is derived from Pandarus , the pimp 
in the ftory of Troilus and Crejfida ; it was therefore originally 
written pandar , till its etymology was forgotten.] A pimp ; 
a male bawd; a procurer. 

Let him with his cap in hand, 

Like a bafe pander , hold the chamber door 
Whilft by a flave 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
If thou fear to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, 
thou art the pander to her difhonour, and equally to me dif- 
loyal. Shakefp. Cy?nbeline. 

If ever you prove falfe to one another, fince I have taken 
fuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between 
be call’d panders after my name. Shakefp. Troil and Crejfda. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander, 

There is a plot againft my life. Shakefp. JVint. Tale. 

The fons of happy Punks, the pander's heir, 

Are privileged 

T# clap the firft, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou haft confefs’d thyfelf the confcious pandar 
Of that pretended paflion; 

A Angle witnefs infamoufly known, 

Againft two perfons of unqueftion’d fame. Dryden. 

My obedient honefty was made 
The pander to thy luft and black ambition. Rowe. 

To Pa'nder. v. a. [from the noun.] To pimp; to be lub- 
fervient to luft or paflion. 

Proclaim no fhame, 

When the compulfive ardour gives the charge. 

Since firft itfelf as actively doth burn, 

And reafon panders will. Shakefp. Hajnlet. 

Pa'nderly. adj. [from pander.] Pimping; pimplike. 

Oh you panderly rafcals ! there’s a confpiracy againft me. 

Shakefp. Merry JVives of IVindfor. 
Pandicula'tion. n. f [ypandiculans , Lat.] The reftlefsnefs, 
ftretching, and uneafinefs that ufually accompany the cold 
fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy fpirits, for want of 
in the nerves a pandiculation , 
cramp in the mufcles. 

Pane. n.f. [paneau, French.] 

1. A fquare of glafs. 

The letters appear’d reverfe thro’ the pane, 

But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right again. Sw. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that Angle pane than 
to all the glades (he ever confulted. Pope's Letters. 

2. A piece mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit. 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK. n. f [ panegyrique, Fr. 'sxu'A'yvgig.] An 
elogy ; an encomiaftick piece. 

The Athenians met at the fepulchres of thofe who were 
(lain at Marathon, and there made panegyricks upon them. 

Stillingfteet. 

That which is a fatyr to other men muft be a panegyrick 
to your lordfhip. Dryden. 

As he continues the exercifes of tliefe eminent virtues, he 
may be one of the greateft men that our age has bred ; and 
leave materials for a panegyrick , not unworthy the pen of 
fome future Pliny. Prior. 


a due volatilization, produce 
or ofcitation, or ftupor, or 
Floyer on the Humours. 


PAN 

Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient •„ • 
the time of Conftantine the great. ^ in 

Pa'nel. n.f. [ pane Hum, law Latin ; paneau, French 1 
r - b ^ s Uare ? or piece of an y matter inerted between other 

The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end I, j 
panels of fapphires, fet in borders of gold n 

Maximilian his whole hiftory is digefted into twentvS 
fquare panels of fculpture in bas relief. AddiC™\ n > 

This fellow will join you together as they join wainfeof. 
then one of you will prove a Ihrunlc panel, and, like 
umber, warp. Shakefpeare’s As you Me it 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make th opanel fplit. g w : ft 

He gave the panel to the maid. 

2. [Panel, panellum , Lat. of the French, panne, id eft, telfdor 
paneau, a piece or pane in Englifh.] A fchedule or roll 
containing the names of fuch jurors, as the (heriff provides 
to pafs upon a trial. And empannelling a jury, is nothin^ 
but the entering them into the fherifPs roll or book. Qmd 
Then twelve of fuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
upon the principal panel , or the tales, are fworn to try the 
fame, according to evidence. Hide's Hijt. of England 

PANG. n. f [either from pain, or bang, Dutch, uaeafy.l 
Extreme pain ; fudden paroxifm of torment. ' J 

Say, that fome lady 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 

As you have for Olivia. Shakefpear's Twelftb Night. 

See how the pangs of death do make him grin ! Shak. 
Sujff’rance made 

Almoft each pang a death. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 
In pangs ; and nature gave a fecond groan. Milt. Par. Loji. 

Juno pitying her difaftrous’fate, 

Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

My fon advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Succefs let others teach, learn thou from me 

Pangs without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. Dryden. 

I will give way 

To all the pangs and fury of defpair. Addifon, 

I faw the hoary traitor 

Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addifon. 

Ah ! come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor fhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 

To Pang. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 

If fortune divorce 

It from the bearer; ’tis a fuff’rance panging^ 

As foul and bodies parting. Shakefp. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou (halt be difedg’d by her, 

Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'nick. adj. [from pan, groundlefs fears being fuppofed to be 
fent by Pan.] Violent without caufe. 

The fudden ftir and panical fear, when chantecleer was 
carried away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 

Which many refpedf to be but a panick terror, and men 
do fear, they juftly know not what. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

I left the city in a panic fright; 

Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. 

P a / N‘ ade. n.f The curvet of a horfe. 

Pa'nnel. n.f. [ panned, Dutch; paneau, French.] 
ruftick faddle. 

A pannel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. 

His ftrutting ribs on both fides Ihow’d, 

Like furrows he himfelf had plow’d; 

For underneath the Ikirt of pannel, 

’Twixt every two there was a channel. 

Pa'nnel. n.f. The ftomach of a hawk. 

Pa'NNICLE. ) f Alt 
Pa'nnick. \ n - f - A P lant - r 

The pannicle is a plant of the millet kind, differing noni 
that, by the difpolition of the flowers and feeds, which, oi 
this, grow in a clofe thick fpike : It is fowed in feveral parts 
of Europe, in the fields, as corn for the fuftenarice of me in 
habitants ; it is frequently ufed in particular places 0l ff* 
many to make bread. . V' 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance; m 1S 
left hand a handful of millet, oats, and pannicle. 

Panick affords a foft demulent nourishment. _ At a • 
Panni'eR. n.f. [panier, French.] A bafket; a wicker vei e > 
in which fruit, or other things, are carried qn a horfe. 

The worthlels brute 

Turns a mill, or drags a leaded life, _ , 

Beneath two panniers, and a baker s wife. D 

We. have refolved to take away their whole club map 
of panniers, and imprifon them in a cupboard, - lj jjj 


Dryden. 
Ainfwo' th. 
A kind of 


Tujfer. 


Hudihras. 

Ainjvjorth. 



PAP 

Pano'ply. n.f. [TrocvoTrXlu,.] Complete armour. 

In arms they ftood 
Of golden panoply , refulgent hoft ! 

Soon banded. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

We had need to take the chriftian panoply, to put on the 
whole armour of God. Ray on the Creation. 

To PANT. v. n. [panteler, old French.] 
i To palpitate; to beat as the heart in fudden terror, or after 
hard labour. 

Yet might her piteous heart be feen to pant and quake. 

Fairy fjfucen. 

Below the bottom of the great abyfs, 

There where one centre reconciles all things. 

The world’s profound heart pants. Crafloaw. 

If I am to lofe by fight the foft pantings, which I have al¬ 
ways felt, when I heard your voice, pull out thefe eyes before 
they lead me to be ungrateful. Tatler. 

2. To have the breaft heaving, as for want of breath. 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 

And opens .wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryden. 

3. To play with intermiflion. 

The whifp’ring breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 

4. To long; to wifh earneftly. 

They pant after the duff of the earth, on the head of the 
poor. Amos ii. 7. 

Who pants for glory, finds but Ihort repofe, 

A breath revives him, and a breath o’erthrows. Pope. 
Pant, n.f [from the verb.] Palpitation ; motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harnefs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'ntaloon. n.f. [pantalon, French.] A man’s garment 
anciently worn, in which the breeches and ftockings were 
all of a piece. Hanmer. 

The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon. 

With fpedacles on nofe, and pouch 6n fide. Shakef. 

The French we conquer’d once. 

Now give us laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibras. 

Pantess. n. f. The difficulty of breathing in a hawk. Ainf 
Panthe'on. n. f [7 toIvtSsiov.] A temple of all the gods. 
Pa'nther. n. J. [7rav 3 ->i^, panthera, Lat. panthere , Fr.] A 
(potted wild beaft; a lynx; a pard. 

An it pleafe your majefty. 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me. 

With horn and hound. Shakefpeare. 

Pan, or the univerfal, is painted with a goat’s face, about 
his Ihoulders a panther ’s Ikin. Peacham. 

The panther's fpeckled hide, 

Flow’d o’er his armour with an ealy pride. Pope. 

Pa'ntile. n. f A gutter tile. 

Pa'ntingly. adv. [from panting.] With palpitation. 

She heav’d the name of father 

, Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare. 

Pantler. n.f [panetier, French.] The officer in a great 
family, who keeps the bread. Hanmer. 

When my old wife liv’d. 

She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shakefpeare. 

He would have made a good pantler, he would have chipped 
bread well. Shakefpear's Henry IV. 

Fa'ntofle. n.f. [pantoufle, French; pantofula , Italian.] A 
flipper. 

Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick 
pantof.es of red velvet^and gold, befet with pearls. Peacham. 
Fantomime. n.f. [7ra? and ydy.os ; pantomime, Fr.] 

1. One who has the power of univerfal mimickry; one who 
exprefles his meaning by mute atSlion ; a buffoon. 

Not that I think thofe pantomimes. 

Who vary aftion with the times. 

Are lefs ingenious in their art. 

Than thofe who duly a St one part. Hudibras. 

2 . Pi lcene ; a tale exhibited only in gefture and dumb-fhew. 

He put off the reprefentation of pantomimes till late hours, 
on market-days. Arhuthnot. 

hxulting folly hail’d the joyful day, 

^ And pantomime and fong confirm’d her fway. Anon. 

an ton. n.f. A fhoe contrived to recover a narrow and 
hoof-bound heel. W; Diti. 

wiJk Y ‘ n 'h tP aneterie > Jr. panartnm, Lat.] The room in 
Which provifions are repofited. 

The Italian artizans diftribute the kitchin, pantry, bake- 

Ww erg r nd M u , Wotton't Architect. 

What work would they make in the pantry and the larder. 

in H ! ft ? tS himfelf U P !n the P mtr ? with an old giphff mfee 

Pap „ 7 rI m ° nt T ‘ Sped. 

, v n -J- [papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; papilla, Latin.] 

L I he nipple; the dug fucked. J 

Some were fo from their fource endu’d, 
y great dame nature, from whofe fruitful tap 
Their well-heads fpring. Fa ; ry 6),,^ 


Out fvvord, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus. 

Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 

Thus die I. Shakefpear's Midfummer Night's*Drea?n. 

An infant making to the paps would prefs. 

And meets inftead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps. Ray on the Greation . 

That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the fame perfon, 
was proved particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuth. 

2 . Food made for infants, with bread boiled in water. 

Sleep then a little, pap content is making. 

The noble foul by age grows luftier ; 

We muft not ftarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. 

Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beaten up 
with fair water to the confiftence of thin pap. Boyle . 

3. The pulp of fruit. Ainf 

Pa'pa. n.f. [7r«7r7ra? ; papa, Lat.] A fond name for father* 

ufed in many languages. 

Where there are little mafters and miffes in a houfe, bribe 
them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. Swift . 

Papa'cy. n.f. [papat, papaute, Fr. from papa, the pope.] 
popedom ; office and dignity of bifhops of Rome. 

Now there is afeended to th t papacy a perfonage, that though 
he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he loveth the car¬ 
pet above the chair. Bacon . 

Pa'pal: adj. [papal, French.] Popifh ; belonging to the pope; 
annexed to the bifhoprick of Rome. 

The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which he 
was bound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands ; this 
papal indulgence hath been the caufe of fo many hundred 
thoufands flain. Raleigh . 

Pa'paw. n. f [papaya, low Lat. papaya , papayer, Fr.] 

The papaw hath a fimple ftalk; the flowers are male and 
female in different plants : the male flowers, which are bar¬ 
ren, are tubulous, confifting of one leaf, and expand in form 
of a ftar : the female flowers confift of feveral leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes flefhy fruit, fhaped like a 
cucumber or melon. Miller* 

The fair papaw. 

Now but a feed, preventing nature’s law. 

In half the circle of the hafty year. 

Projects a fhade, and lovely fruits does wear. JValler. 

Papa'verous. adj. [papavereus, from papaver, Lat. a poppy.] 
Refembling poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour, whe¬ 
ther in the leaf or apple. Brown's Vulgar Errors • 

PA'PER. n.f [papier, French; papyrus, Latin.] 

1. Subftance on which men write and print; made by macerating 
linen rags in water, and then fpreading them in thin fheets. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shake . 

2. Piece of paper. 

’Tis as impoflible to draw regular chara&ers on a trembling 
mind, as on a fhaking paper. Locke on Education. 

3. Single fheet printed, or written. It is ufed particularly of effays 
or journals, or any thing printed on a fheet. [Feuille volante .] 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion ? look ye how they change ! 

Their cheeks are paper . Shakefpear's Hen. V. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeft, than a petulant paper, 
or fcoffing verfes. Ben Johnfon. 

They brought a paper to me to be fign’d. Dryden. 

Do the prints and papers lie ? Swift. 

Pa'per. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 

There is but a thin paper wall between great difeoveries 
and a perfe& ignorance of them. Burnet. 

To P a'per. v. a. [from the noun.]. To regifter. 

He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
, Muft f^ch in him he papers. Shakefpear's Hen. VIII. 

Pa permaker. n.f [paper and make.] One who makes paoer. 

Pa permill. n.f [paper and mill.] A mill in which rao- s " are 
ground for paper. 0 

Thou haft caufed printing to be ufed ; and contrary to the 
kin^, and his dignity, thou haft built a paper-mill. Shakefp. 

Fape scent, adj. Containing pap ; inclinable to pap. 

Demulcent, and of eafy digeftion, moiftening and refol- 
vent of the bile, are vegetable fopes; as honey, and the 
juices of ripe fruits, fome of the cooling, Jaftefcent, Papefcent 

P APTT \n* “h and eKl !, Ce - ^ Arhuthnot on Ai,Junto. 

PAPILIO. n f. [Lat. papillon, Fr.] A butterfly ; a moth of 
various colours. ' 

nf S°"i e n aur . e «nnot eftimate all the kinds of papilios, natives 
of this .(land, to fall fliort of three hundred. R w 

PAmLioNA'eEoL's. adj. [from papilio, Latin.] 

i he fiowers of fome plants are called papilionaceous hy bo- 
tamfts which reprefent fomethingof the figure of a butterfly, 
with its wings oilplayed : and here the petala, or flower leaves 
aie always of a d.form figure : they are four in number, bui 
joined together at the extremities ; one of thefe is ufually 
arger than the reft, and is erected in the middle of tha flower 
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V. 



PAR 

and by fome called vexillum : the plants, that have this flower, 
are of the leguminous kind ; as peafe, vetches, &c. Quincy. 

Pa pillary. ) adj. [from papilla .] Having emulgent veflels, 

Pa'pillous. ) or refcmblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, becaufe the outward cover of the 
tongue is perforated, under which lie papillary parts, that in 
thefe the tafte lieth. Dcrham's Phyjtco-Theology. 

The papillous inward coat of the inteftines is extremely 
fenfible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PAPI SI . n f. [ papijle , Fr. papi/la , Latin.] One that adheres 
to the communion of the pope and church of Rome. 

The principal clergymen had frequent conferences with the 
prince, to perfuade him to change his religion, and become 
a papijl. Clarendon. 

Papistical, adj. [fxom papijl.] Popifh ; adherent to popery. 

There are fome papijlical practitioners among you. Whitg. 

Papi'stry. v.f. [from papijl.] Popery; the doCtrine of the 
Romifh church. 

Papijlry , as a ftanding pool, covered and overflowed all 
England. Afcham's Shcoolmajler. 

A great number of parifhes in England confift of rude and 


ignorant irien, drowned in papijlry. 


Wbitgifte. 


PaXpoIjs. adj\ [ pappofus , low Latin.] Having that foft light 
dowh, growing out of the feeds of fome plants ; fuch as 
thirties, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which buoys them up 
fo in the air, that they can be blown any where about with 
the wind : and, therefore, this diftinguifhes one kind of plants, 
which is called pappofa, or pappofi flores. Quincy. 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, that, pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of fome feeds, whereby 
they are wafted with the wind, and by that means diffemi- 
nated far and wide. Ray on the Cneation. 

Dandelion, and moft of the pappous kind, have long nu¬ 
merous feathers, by which they are wafted every way. Derh. 

PX'ppy. adj. [from pap.] Soft; fucculent ; ealily divided. 

Thefe were converted into fens, where the ground, being 
fpurigy, fucked up the water, and the loofen’d earth fwell’d 
into a foft and pappy fubftance. Burnet. 

Its tender and pappy flefti cannot, at once, be fitted to be 
nouriflted by folid diet. Ray on the Creation. 

PAR. n. f. [Latin.] State of equality; equivalence; equal 
value. This word is not elegantly uled, except as a term of 
traffick. 

To eftimate the par , it is neceflary to know how much 
filvcr is in the coins of the two countries, by which you 
charge the bill of exchange. Locke. 

My friend is the fecond after the treafurer; the reft of the 
great officers are much upon a par. Gulliver's Travels. 

Parable, adj. [ parabilis , Latin.] Eafily procured. Not in 

ufe. 

They were not well withers unto parable phyfic, or remedies 
eafily acquired, who derived medicines from the phoenix. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PA'RABLE. n.f [7 ra^oXri', parabole , Fr.] A fimilitude; 
a relation under which fomething elfe is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable , and faid. Numbers, xxiii. 7. 

He fpake many things in parables. Matt. xiii. 3. 

What is thy fulfome parable to me ? 

My body is from all difeafes free. Dryden. 

PARABOLA, n. f. [Latin.] 

The parabola is a conick fe&ion, arifing from a cone’s being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its fides, or parallel to a 
plane" that touches one fide of the cone. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or lefs 
than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun, they 
would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 
have moved in hyperbola’s or parabola's , or in ellipfes, very 
excentrick. Bentley's Sermons. 

Parabo'lical. 7 ad ‘ r parabolique , Fr. from parable.] 
Parabolick. 5 r 

1. Expreffed by parable or fimilitude. 

Such from the text delcry the parabolical expofition of 
Cajetan. " Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The Whole fcheme of thefe words is figurative, as being a 
parabolical defcription of God’s vouchlafing to the world the 
invaluable bleffine of the gofpel, by the fimilitude of a king. 

South's Sermons. 

2 . Having the nature or f(Trm of a parabola, [from parabola .] 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the fame fuper- 
ficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up a hillock above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The incident ray will defcribe, in the refraCting medium, 
the parabolick curve. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Pa rabolically. adv. [from parabolical.'] 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thefe w'ords, ' notwithftanding parabohcally intended, ad¬ 
mit no literal inference. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

Para'eolism. n. j. In algebra, the divifion of the terms 
:o f an equation, by a known quantity that is involved or mul¬ 
tiplied in the firft term> 

6 


Swift. 
Swift. 


Milt. 


'on. 


P A R 

Para'boloid, n. f [7 rcc^oX* and «<J^.] A. parabolic’ 
curve m geometry, whole ordinates are fuppofed to b e 
fuptriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their refuedf ^ 
abfeiflae: There is another fpecies ; for if vou fuppof e a! 
parameter, multiplied into the fquare of the abfeiffa to b 
equal to the cube of the ordinate ; then the curve is L\] dA e 
femicubical paraboloid. jp rr a 

Paracente sis. n. J. [Trc^oocivl^cjr, ir , to pierce 

paracentefe , Fr.] That operation, whereby any of theven’ 
ters are perforated to let out any matter"; as tapping l 
tympany. . 

Paracentrical. [tt^ and X£ Wj.] Deviatin^from 

Par ace ntrick. ) circularity. s 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in one of 
whofe foci the fun is, and, by a radius from the fun, defcribe 
equal areas in equal times, we muft find out a law for the 
paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptic. Chem 

Para'de. n.f. [parade , Fr.] ‘ / 

1. Shew; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 
adorned for parade , but execution. Granville 

The rites perform’d, the parfon paid, 

In ftate returned the grand parade. 

Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade , 

At leaft, before your mafter’s debts are paid. 

2. Military order. 

The cherubim flood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. 

3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 

4. Guard; pofture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by their infide, 
which often fhews itfelf in little things, when they are not 
in parade , and upon their guard. Locke on Education. 

Paradigm, n. f [7 r x g a $e iyu.ee.] Example. 

Paradisiacal, adj. [from paradife.] Suiting paradife; making 
paradife. 

The antients exprefs the fituation of paradifiacal earth in re¬ 
ference to the fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from exalting the 
earth to a more happy and paradifiacal ftate, that it would 
turn it to a barren wildernefs. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

The fummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a 
paradifiacal feene, among groves and gardens; but, at this 
feafon, we are like our poor firft parents, turned out of that 
agreeable, though folitary life, and forced to look about for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer 
houfes, and hive together in cities. Pope. 

PARADISE, n.f. [irot,(>ol$si<To<; ; paradife , Fr.] 

1. The blifsful regions, in which the firft pair was placed. 

Longer in that paradife to dwell. 

The law 1 gave to nature him forbids. 

2. Any place of felicity. 

What fool is not fo wife. 

To lofe an oath to win a paradife. 

Confideration, like an angel, came* 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him; 

Leaving his body as a paradife , 

T’ invelope and contain celeftial fpirits. 

If ye fhould lead her into a fool’s paradife , 

It were very grofs behaviour. ShakeJ'p. Romeo and Juliet, 
Why, nature, bower the fpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradij'e of fuch fweet flefh. 

The earth 
Shall all be paradife , far happier place. 

Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 

PA RADOX, n. f. [ paradoxe , Fr. 7ra^ado^o?.] A tenet con¬ 
trary to received opinion ; an affertion contrary to appearance; 
a pofition in appearance abfurd. 

A glofle there is to colour that paradox y and make it appear 
in fhew not to be altogether unreafonable. Hooker. 

You undergo too ftridt a paradox , 

Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakejp . 

In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate :: 
it is as true, though it may feem a paradox , that in their 
hatred of fin, men may be fometimes too paflionate. Sprat. 

Paradoxical, adj. [from paradox.] 

1. Having the nature of a paradox. 

What hath been every where opinioned by all men, is more 
than paradoxical to difpute. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Strange it is, how the curiofity of men, that have been 
a&ive in the inftru&ion of beafts, among thofe many para¬ 
doxical and unheard-of imitations, fhould not attempt to 
make one fpeak. Brown's f ulgat tr ° n ' s J 

Thefe will feem ftrange and paradoxical to one that a 
a profpeCt of the world. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to recenL 

opinions. I viral 

Paradoxically, adv. [from paradox .] In a parau .• 
manner; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing fingular puts them upon 
vancing paradoxes, and proving them ™Pf™? ca f p J e 
are ufually laught at. 


Milton . 


Shakefpeare . 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare . 
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being. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milt. Par. Lof. 


pARADOXl'cALliESS. >i. f [from paradox:] State Of 

P \ ox o'l o G y . n.f [from paradox.] The ufe of paradoxes; 

Perpend the difficulty, which oblciirity, or unavoidable 
paradoxology , muft put upon the atteinpter. Brown. 

PaRAGo'ge. n. f. [t rcopx.yoo'yn ; paragoge , Fr.] A figure 
whereby a letter or fyllable is added at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the fenfe of it. Diti. 

Pa'ragon. n.f [ paragon , from parage, equality, old French; 
paragone , Italian.] 

1/A model; a pattern ; fomething fupremely excellent; 

An angel ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon. Shakefpeare. 

Tunis was never grac’d before with fuch a paragon to 
their queen. ShakeJ'p. Ternpef. 

2. Companion ; fellow. 

Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenfer . 

To Pa'ragon. v. a. [farangonner, French.] 

1. To compare. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, 
purpofing to paragon the little one with Artefia’s length, 
not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the excellency 
of that would thine through the weaknefs of the other. Sidney . 

I will give thee bloody teeth. 

If thou with Czefar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Proud feat 

Of Lucifer, to by allufion call’d 
Of that bright ftar to Satan paragon'd. 

2 . To equal. 

He hath atchiev’d a maid 
That paragons defcription and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakefp. 

We will wear our mortal ftate with her, 

Catharine our queen, before the primeft creature 
That’s paragon'd i’ th’ world. Shakef. Hen. VIIL 

PARAGRAPH, n.f [paragraphed Fr. ’ Tuguygcctpri.] A di- 
ftincl part of a difeourfe. 

Of his laft paragraph , I have tranferibed the moft impor¬ 
tant parts. Swift. 

Paragra'phically. adv. [from paragraph.] By paragraphs; 
with diftin£t breaks or divifions. 

Paralla'ctical. I adj. [from parallax ;] Pertaining to a 

Paralla ctick. 5 parallax. 

PA RALLAX. n. f. [7 roc^ooXa^ig.] The diftance between the 
true and apparent place of the fun; or aiiy ftar viewed from 
the furfaceof the earth 

By what ftrange parallax or optick fkill 
Of vifion multiply’d Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Light moves from the fun to us in about feven or eight 
minutes time, which diftance is about 70;000;000 En^lifh 
miles, fuppofing the horizontal parallax of the fun to be about 
twelve feconds. Newton's Optics. 

PARALLEL, adj. [TrafXXrJoc ; paralleled Ex.] 

1. Extended in the fame direction, and preferving always the 
fame diftance. 

Diftorting the order and theory of caufes perpendicular to 
their effe£ts, he draws them alide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet to- 

g et ^ er * Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

2. Having the fame tendency. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
country, it cannot be too much cherifhed ; but when the 
dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of religion and equity, 
they are the great depravations of human nature. AddiJ'on. 

3. Continuing the refemblance through many particulars ; equal- 

like. 1 * 

The foundation principle of peripateticifm is exactly pa¬ 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glanville. 

I fliall obferve fomething parallel to the wooing and wed¬ 
ding fuit in the behaviour of perfons of figure. Addifon. 

Compare the words and phrafes in one place of an author, 
with the fame in other places of the lame author, which are 
generally called parallel places. Watts 

Parallel, n.f [from the adjective.] 

1. Lines continuing their courfe, and ftill remaining at the fame 
diftance from each other. 

Who made the fpider parallels defign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or tine? 

2. Lines on the globe marking the latitude. 

3 * Direction conformable to that of another line. 

Diflentions, like fmall ftreams, are firft begun, 

Scarce feen they rife but gather as they run; 

So lines, that from their parallel decline, 

d P r° r u, they P rocced ’ the more they ftill disjoin. Garth. 
4 - ^elemblance ; conformity continued through m 
Jars; hkenefs. 

Such a refemblance of all parts, 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 

She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 

A ^fhe W the world this parallel. 

Twixt earthly females and the moon. 

All parallels exatfly run. Swift’s Mifcel. 


Pope. 


through many partieu- 


Denham . 
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Comparifon made. 

The parallel holds in the gainlefnels, as well as laboriquf- 
nefs of the work. Decay of Piety « 

A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing and drawing a parallel between his own private 
character, and that of other perfons. Addifon . 

6. Any thing refembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldft find thy parallel, go 
to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of ingrati¬ 
tude; South's Sermons. 

For works like thefe, let deathlefs journals tell. 

None but thylelf can be thy parallel. Pope . 

To Pa'rallel. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place, fo as always to keep the fame diredtion with 
another line. 

The Azores having a middle fituation between thefe conti¬ 
nents and that vaft tra£l of America, the needle feemeth 
equally diftradted by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and place itfelf upon the true meridian. Brown* 

2. To keep in the fame direction ; to level. 

His life is parallel'd 

Ev‘n with the ftroke and line of his great juftice. Shakefp, 

3. To correfpond to. 

That he ftretched out the north over the empty places, 
feems to parallel the expreffionof David, he ftretched out the 
earth upon the waters. Burnet . 

4. To be equal to; to refemble through many particulars. 

I11 the fire, the deftrudtion was fo fwift, fudden, vaft and 
miferable; as nothing can parallel in ftory. Dryden. 

5. To compare. 

I parallel'd more tlian once, our idea of fuftance, with the 
Indian philofopher’s he-knew-not-what; which fupported the 

tortoife. Locke. 

Parallelism, n.f. {parallelifme , Fr. from parallel.] State 
of being parallel. 

The parallelifn and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Speaking of the parallelifn of the axis of the earth, I de¬ 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth 
fteady and perpetually parallel to itfelf, or to have it carelefsly 
tumble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation. 

PARALLELOGRAM, n. f. [7ra^aXx>jAo? and 
parallelograme, Fr.] In geometry, a right lined quadrilate¬ 
ral figure, whofe oppoiitc fides are parallel and equal. Harris , 
The experiment we made in a loadftone of a parallelelogram; 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it 
came out of the fire, we altered the poles. Brown. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a parallogram\ 
without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle; ^ . Watts's Logickc 

Parallelogra aiical. adj. [from parallelogram.] Having 
the properties of a parallelogram. 

Parallelo'piped. n. f [fromparallelopipede, Fr.] A folid 
figure contained under fix parallelograms, the oppofites of 
which are equal and parallel; or it is a prifm, whofe bafe is 
a parallelogram : it is always triple to a pyramid of the fame 
bafe and height. i&rm. 

I wo pnlms alike in ffiape I tied fo, that their axes and 
oppofite fides being parallel, they compofed a parallelopiped. 

Newton s Optics. 

Cryftals that hold lead are yellowilh, and of a cubic or 
parallelopiped figure Woodzvard. 

Paralogism, n.f. [TrccgocXoyta-y.os ; paralogifme, Fr.'\ A 
falfe argument. J 

That becaufe they have not a bladder of gall.’ like thofe we 
obferve m others they have no gall at all', is a faralogi/m not 
admittible, a fallacy that dwells notin a cloud, and needs not 

the lunto Icatterit. . j? 

a zr i , . °wn s yulgar Errours. 

Modern writers, making the drachma lefs than the dena- 

ims, others equal, have been deceived by a double paraloAfm 

in ftandmg too nicely upou the bare words of the ancients 

without examining the things. Arbuthnot 

Ii afyllogifm agree with the rules given for the conftru&iort 

of it, it is called a true argument; if it difagree with thefe 

rules, it is a paralogifjn, or falfe argument. Wntt? 

Paralogy, n.f Falfe reafoning. 

That Methufelah was the Iongeft liver of all thepofterity of 
Adam, we quietly believe ; but that he muft needs be fo is 
perhaps below parology to deny. r> ' 

PARALYSIS. [yrx^ciXuvis •, paralyfiCd Yx.] A palfy 

wWSM VteGK *•) «• 

Nought fhall it profit; that the charming fair. 

Angelic, fofteft work of heav’n, draws near 
1 o the cold makingparalytick hand, 

Senfelefs of beauty. p . 

tion or paralytical difpoiition of the parts. Arbuthnot< 

Parameter; 
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Para'meter. n.f. The latus re&um of a parabola, Is a third 
proportional to the abfcifia and any ordinate ; fo that the 
fquare of the ordinate is always equal to the redtangle under 
the para?neter and abfciffa: but, in the ellipfis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Harris . 

Paramount, adj. [per and mount.] 

I. Superiour ; having the higheff jurifdi&ion; as lord para- 
jnount , the chief of the feigniory. 

Leagues within the (fate are ever pernicious to monarchies ; 
for they raife an obligation, paramount to obligation of fove- 
reignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatifl’s opinioned affurance is paramount to argu¬ 
ment, Glanville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inftitution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to all government; and 
therefore the pofitive laws of men cannot determine that 
which is itfelf the foundation of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, feeing the apoftles poffeffed of a power plainly 
paramount to the powers of all the known beings, whether 
angels or daemons, could not queftion their being infpired by 
God. Wejl on the RefurreElion. 

2 . Eminent; of the highefl Order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet railed a ftage 
higher in the midft of a fquare gallows, as a traitor para¬ 
mount ; and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged 
upon the lower ftory round him. Bacon. 

Paramount. n.f. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

’Midft came their mighty paramount. Miltoris P. L. 

Pa'ramour. n.f [par and amour , Er.] 

1. A lover or woer. 

Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour , 

The which them did in modeftwife amate. 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fa. Queen. 

No feafon then for her 

To wanton with the fun her fufty paramour. MUt. 

2. A miftrefs. It is obfolete in both fenfes, though not inele¬ 
gant or unmufical. 

Shall I believe 

That unfubftantial death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred monfter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour. Shakefpeare . 

PaRanymph. n.f. [ttoc^cc and vvu.(pri ; paranymphe,Y r.j 

1. A brideman ; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 

The Timnian bride 
Had not fo foon prefer’d 
Thy parany?nph , worthlefs to thee compar’d, 

Succeflor in thy bed. Miltons Agonijles. 

2. One who countenances or fupports another. 

Sin hath got a paranytnph and a follicitor, a warrant and an 
advocate. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

PaRa'pegm. n.f. [ 7 rcc^a 7 rri'yy.oo, 7 rotgoi 7 r/{}'i/vp.i.] A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations were 
anciently engraved : alfo a table fet up publickly, containing 
an account of the riling and fetting of the ftars, eclipfes ot 
tlie fun and moon, the feafons of the year, &c. whence 
aftrologers give this name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Philips. 

Our forefathers, obferving the courfe of the fun, and mark¬ 
ing certain mutations to happen in his progrefs through the 
zodiac, fet them down in their parapegms , or aftronomical 
canons . Brown’s Vulgar Ei rours. 

PaRapet. n. f. [parapet, Fr. parapetto , Italian.] A wall 

breaft high. . . 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth to 

reftrain the petulancy of our words. Ben Johnfon. 

Paraphimo'sis. n. f. [-srugatpifuo-n;; paraphimofe, rr.j A 
difeale when the prseputium cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHERNALIA, n.f. [Lat. paraphernaux, i r.J Goods 
in the wife’s difpolal. 

PARAPHRASE, n.f [ 7 ra(>o£<p(i<x.<ri<; ; paraphrafe , Fr.] A loole 
interpretation ; an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphrafe upon this 
ftanding re&itude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itfelf 
into fuitable determinations, upon all emergent objetts an 
occafions. . , . South i Sermons. 

In paraphrafe , or tranflation with latitude, the authors 
words are not lo ftrictly followed as his fenfe, and that too 
amplified, but not altered: fuch is Mr. Wallers tranflat.on 

of Virgil’s fourth TEneid. „ 

To Paraphrase, v. a. [ paraphrafer , Fr. 7 roccoo<pgccfu.] o 
interpret with laxity of expreflion; to tranflate loofely. 

We are put to conftrue and paraphrase our own words, to 
free ourfelves from the ignorance and mahce of out adver- 
faries. Stillingfeet's Def. of Dif on Romijh Idolatry. 

What needs he paraphrafe on what we mean. 

We were at worft but wanton ; he’s obfeene. Dryden. 
Where tranflation is ineradicable, they may paraphrafe. 
But it is intolerable, that under a pretence ot paraphrajmg 
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and tranflating, a way fhould be fuffered of treating authors 
to a manifeft difadvantage. Felton on the CialTich 

Pa'raphrast. n.f. [ J paraphrafe , Fr. % j * 

interpreter ; one who explains in many words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch, as following- a 
middle courfe between the rigor of literal tranflators and the 
liberty of paraphrafts , do, with great Ihortnefs and plaint 
deliver the meaning. Hook* 

The chaldean paraphrafl renders Gerahby Meath. Arbuth 

Paraphra'stical. lajd. [from paraphrafe.] Lax in inter- 

Paraphra'stic. j pretation; not literal j not verbal. 

PaRAPHRENi'tis. n.f [7 raga and (pgmri c; paraphrenefe , Fr.l 
Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of the diaphragm. The 
fymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquifite pain in- 
creafed upon infpiration, by which it is diftinguiihed from a 
pleurify, in which the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuth. 
PaRasang. n.f. [ parafanga , low Latin.] A Perflan meafure 
of length. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of any fp ace 
without parts, inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common 
meafures, which, by familiar ufe, in each country, have 
imprinted themfelves 011 the memory; as inches and feet, or 
cubits and parafangs. • Locke. 

PARASITE, n.f [parafite. Ft. parafita , Latin.] One that 
frequents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. 

He is a flatterer, 

A parafite, a keeper back of death. 

Who gently would diflolvethe bands of life. 

Which falfe hopes linger. Shakefpeare. 

Moft fmiling, fmooth, detefted parafites , 

Courteous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears. 

You fools of fortune. Shakefpeare. 

Come, you parafite , anfwer me 
Diredtly to this queftion. Shakefpeare. 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 
faid, I fee, that even Diogenes nourifheth parafites. Bacon. 

Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parafite, obeyed; 

Then to thyfelf afcrib’ft the truth foretold. Milton. 

The people fweat not for their king’s delight, 

T’ enrich a pimp, or raife a parafite. Dryden. 

Parasi'tical. I adj. [parafitique , Fr. from parafite.] Flat- 

Parasi'tick. 5 tering; wheedling. 

The bifhop received fmall thanks for his parafitick prefen- 
tation. Hake-will on Providence. 

Some parafitick preachers have dared to call thofe martyrs, 
who died fighting againft me. King Charles. 

PaRasol. n.f A fmall fort of canopy or umbrcllo carried 
over the head, to fhelter from rain and the heat of the fun. 

DiH. 

Par.asyna'xis. n.f. In the civil law, a conventicle or un¬ 
lawful meeting. Dif. 

To PaRboil. v. a. [parhouillcr, French.] To half boil; 
to boil in part. 

Parboil two large capons upon a foft fire, by the fpace of 
an hour, till, in effect, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 

From the fea into the fhip we turn. 

Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. 

Like the feum, ftarved men did draw, 

From parboil'd fhoes and boots. 

ToPARBREAK. v.n. [ brecker , Dutch.] To vomit. 

PaRbreak. n.f. [from the verb.] Vomit. 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. Fa. Queen-. 

PA RCEL. n.f parcelle, French ; particula , Latin.] 1 

1. A fmall bundle. 

2. A part of the whole taken feparately. 

Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels , as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. 

I drew from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, . .. 

But not diftinctively. . Sbakefpear s Othello. 

An inventory thus importing. 

The feveral parcels of his plate, his trealure, 

Rich fluffs and ornaments of houfhold. Shakefpeare. 

I have known penfions given to particular P er ai p\° 
of which, if divided into (mailer parcels, and d.ftributed 
thofe, who diTKnguifh themfelves by wit or learning, ^ 
anfwer the end. c , u: te 

The fame experiments fucceed on two parcels o . 

of an egg, only it grows fomewhat thlc ^J A ™ 
an acid. 

A quantity or mafs. 

What can be rationally conceived in fo tranfpare t^.^ 
lance as water for the production of thefe colour 


Donne. 

Donne. 


Shakefpeare. 


ftance <u> wa^. r-- -■ , , , 

the various iizes of its fluid and globular panels. 
. A number of perfons, in contempt. 

This youthful parcel 

Of noble batchelors Hand at my bellowing. 


Shakefi- 

<• Any 
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t Any number or quantity in contempt. 

^ They came to this conclufion j that, unlefs they could, by 
a parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a con¬ 
federacy, there was no good to be done. E EJlrange . 

To Parcel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To divide into portions. 

If they allot and parcel out feveral perfections to feveral 
-deities, do they not, by this, aflert con trad iCtions, making 
deity only to fuch a meafure perfeCt; whereas a deity implies 
perfection beyond all meafure. South's Sermons. 

Thofe ghoftly kings would parcel out my pow’r, 

Arid all the fatnefs of my land devour. Dryden. 

2. To make up into a mafs. 

What a wounding fhame. 

That mine own fervant fhould 
Parcel the fum of my difgraces by 

Addition of his envy ! Shakefp. 

Parce nek. n.f. [In common law.] When one dies pofleifed 
of an eftate, and having iflue only daughters, or his filters be 
his heirs; fo that the lands defeend to thofe daughters or 
filters : thefe are called parceners, and are but as one heir. Dili. 
Parce'nery. n.f. [fromparfonier, French.] A holding or occu¬ 
pying of land by more perfons pro indivifo, or by joint tenants, 
otherwife called coparceners : for if they refufe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chufe rather to hold it jointly, they 
are faid to hold in parcinarie. Cowel . 

To Parch, v. a. [from 7 r^ixaifiv, fays Junius ; from percoquo , 
fays Skinner; neither of them feem latisfied with their con¬ 
jecture : perhaps from perujlus , burnt, to perujl, to parch ; 
perhaps from parchment , the efFeCt of fire upon parchment 
being almoft proverbial.] To burn flightly and fuperfieially; 
to lcorch; to dry up. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thine entrails. 

That not a tear can fall. Shakefp. 

Did he fo often lodge in open field 
In winter’s cold, and lummer’s parching heat. 

To conquer France. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Torrid heat, 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

I’m ftupify’d with forrow, paft relief 
Of tears ; parch'd up and wither’d with my grief. Dryd. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemifphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darknefs, the other 
continually roafted and parched by the fun beams. Ray. 

The Syrian ftar 
With his fultry breath infeCts the fky; 

The ground below is parch'd, the heav’ns above us fry. 

Dryclen's Horace . 

Full fifty years 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 

He is like a man diftrefled with thirft in the parched places 
of the wildernefs, he fearehes every pit, but finds no water. 

RogersSermons. 

To Parch, v. n. To be fcorched. 

W e were better parch in Africk fun. 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. Shakefp. 
If to prevent the acrofpiring, it be thrown thin, many 
corns will dry and parch into barley. Mart. Husb. 

Parchment, n.f. [parchemin, French; pergamena , Latin.] 
Skins drefied for the writer. Among traders, the fkins of 
iheep are called parchment, thofe of calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the fkin of an innocent 
lamb fhould be made parchment ; that parchment , being ferib- 
bled o’er, fhould undo a man ? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were found as frefh 
as if newly written, being written in parchment , and covered 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Like flying fhades before the elouds we fhew, 

We fhrink lik z parchment in confuming flame. Dryden. 
Parchment-maker, n.f [parchment and maker.] He who 
drefles parchment. 

Pard. -in. f pardus , pardalis , Latin.] The leopard; 
Pa'rdale. 5 in poetry, any of the fpotted beafts. 

The parclale fwilt, and the tyger cruel. Fa. Queen. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer’s calf; 

As pard to the hind, or ftep-dame to her fon. Shakefp. 

Ten brace of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. Dryd. 
Fo PARDON, v. a. [pardonner, French.] 

1 * Toexcufe an offender. 

When I beheld you in Cilicia, 

An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. Dryden. 

2 . To forgive a crime. 

3 * To remit a penalty. 

That thou may’ft fee the difPrence of our fpirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou afk it. Shakefpeare. 

4 - Fardoiirne, is a word of civil denial, or flight apology. 

Sir, pardon me, it is a'letter from my brother. Shakefp. 
^ardon. n.f. [pardon, Fr. from the verb.] 

J* r orgivenefs of an offender. 


2. Forgivenefs of a crime; indulgence. . . 

He that pieafeth great men, fhall g pardon for iniquity. 

Ecclus XX. 27. 



A flight pamphlet, about the elements of architecture, - 

been entertained with fome pardon among my friends. Wotton. 
Remiffion of penalty. 

Forgivenefs received. 

A man may be fafe as to his condition, but, in the mean 
time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenfions ; fecure in his 
pardon, but milerable in the ignorance of it; and fo paffing 
all his days in the difconfolate, uneafy viciffitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing whither 
he o-oes. South's Sermons . 

Warrant of forgivenefs, or exemption from punifhment. 
The battle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

PaRdonable. adj. [yprrdmable, Fr. from pardon.] Venial; 
excufable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithftanding by fo 
much more pardonable , by how much the exigences ot fo 
doing, or the difficulty of doing otherwife is greater, unlefs 
this neceflity or difficulty have originally rifen from our¬ 
felves. . Hooker. 

A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardonable 
enough, but fitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South. 

What Englifh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin; 
will believe me, when we confefs we derive all that is par¬ 
donable in us from ancient fountains. Dryden. 

PaRdonableness. n. f [from pardonable.] Venialnefs: 
fufeeptibility of pardon. 

Saint John’s word is, all fin is trangreffion of the law; 
Saint Paul’s, the wages of fin is death : put thefe two toge¬ 
ther, and this conceit of the natural par donah lenefs of fin va- 
wiflies away. Hall. 

Pa'rdonably. adv. [frompardonable.] Venially; excufably. 

I may judge when I write more or lefs pardonably. Dryd. 

PaRdoner. n.f [from pardon.] 

1. One who forgives another^ 

This is his pardon, purchas’d by fuch fin. 

For which the pardoner himfelf is in. Shakefp. 

2. Fellows that carried about the pope’s indulgencies, and lold 

them to fuch as would buy them, againft whom Luther in- 
cenfed the people of Germany. Cowel. 

To Pare. v. a. [This word is reafonably deduced by Skinner 
from the French phrafe, parer les ongles, to drefs the horfes 
hoofs when they are fhaved by the farrier: thus we firft: faid, 
pare your nails ; and from thence transfered the word to ge¬ 
neral ufe.j To cut off extremities or the lurface; to cut 
away by little and little ; to diminifh. 

The creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of glory, 
than which nothing doth found more heavenly in the ears of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we 
muft in any cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too 
much fervice. Hooker. 

I have not alone 

Imploy’d you where high profits might come home ; 

But par'd my prefent havings to beftow 

My bounties upon you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly fcratch’d. 

—’Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakefp. 

The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par'd away. Shakefp. 

1 lie king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy, or-*- 
daining that clerks convict, Ihoitld be burned i*a the hand. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin. 

He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 

_ Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muft firft look into 
his own, he muft pare off whatfoever is amifs, and not with¬ 
out ho] inefs approach to the holieft of all holies. Taylor. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, and the Sur¬ 
face of it lay even, or in an equal convexity every wherewith 
the furface of the fea. Burnet. 

1 he moft poetical parts, which are defeription and images, 
were to be pared away, when the body was fwollen into too 
large a bulk for the reprefen tat ion of the ftage. Dryden . 

i he fword, as it was juftly drawn by us, fo can it fcarce 
fafely be fheathed, ’till the power of the great troubler of 
our peace be fo far pared and reduced, as that we may be 
under no apprehenfions. Aiterbury . 

’Twere well if fhe would pare her nails. Pope'. 

ParegoRick. adj. [tts^o^W?.] Having the power in me¬ 
dicine to comfort, mollify and affuacre. n;/? 

r'f A fpongy or porous 

mbi.ee; P h y fic k> a P art through which the blood is 
itrained for its better fermentation and perfeaion. DILI. 

Parenchy'matous. \adj. [from parenchyma.] Relating to 
Parenchy'mous. $ the parenchyma; 'fponcry. 6 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant, hart’s-tongue, hardly 
make the bu k of a pepper corn. Now the covers and true 
o y ° each feed, the parenchymatous and ligneous parts of 
both moderately multiplied, afford an hundred thoufand 
millions of formed atoms in the fpace of a pepper corn. Grew. 
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PAR 

Thofe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, are now 
found to be bundleof exceedingly fmall threads. Cheyne. 

Pare nesis. n. J. [7 rccjocdvsa-ig.] Perfuafion. Diet. 

PARENT, n. f [ parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 
mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent, 
and all well-ordered commonweales to love her as their 
chiefeft Pay. Hooker. 

As a publick parent of the Pate, 

My juftice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dry den. 

In vain on the diffembl’d mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perfuafion hung 3 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the tru e parent's panting breaft had Prove. Prior. 

Pa'rentage. n. J. [parentage, ¥r. from parent.] Extraction3 
birth i condition with re/peCt to the rank ot 'parents. 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demcafns, youthful and nobly allied,, Shakejp. 

Though men ePeem thee low of parentage , 

Thy father is th’ eternal king. I/Hti. Par. Reg. 

To his levee go. 

And from himfelf your parentage may know. Dry den. 
We find him, not only heading of his parentage, as an 
Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his delcent from Ben¬ 
jamin. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Pare'ntal. adj. [from parent.’] Becoming parents 3 pertain¬ 
ing to parents. 

It overthrows the careful courfe and parental proviflon of 
nature, whereby the young ones newly excluded, are fuPain- 
ed by the dam. Brozun's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thefe eggs hatched by the warmth of the fun into little 
worms, feed without any need of parental care. Derham. 

’Voung ladies, on whom parental controul fits heavily, 
give a man of intrigue room to think, that they want to be 
parents. Clariffa. 

PaRenta'tiox: n.J,’. [from parento, Latin.] Something done 
or faid in honour of the dead. 

PARENTHESIS, n.J. [parenthefe, Fr. 7 rcc^, h and ti-V*.] 
A fentence fo included in another fentence, as that it may 
be taken out, without injuring the fenfe of that which in- 
clofes it: being commonly marked thus, (). 

In vain is my perfon excepted by a parenthefis of words, 
when fo many hands are armed againP me with fwords. 

King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained Prange and incredible 
accounts ; he is feldom mentioned, without a derogatory 
parenthefis in any author. Brown's Vulgar Err ours . 

'Thou Pialt be feen, 

Tho’ with fome fliort parenthefis between. 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don’t fuffer every occafional thought to carry you away 
into a long parenthefis, and thus Pretch out your difeourfe, 
and divert you from the point in hand. IVatts's Logick. 

Parenthetical, adj. [from parenthefis.'] Pertaining to a 
parenthefis. 

Pa'rer. n.f. [from pare.] An inPrument to cut away the 
furface. 

A hone and a parer, like foie of a boot. 

To pare away grafle, and to raife up the root. Tuffer. 

Pa'rergy. n.J. [zrxod and soyov.] Something unimportant5 
fomething done by the by. 

The feripture being ferious, and commonly omitting fuch 
parergies, it will be unreafonable to condemn all laughter. 

Brozvn's Vulgar Err ours. 

PA'RGET. n. f PlaPer laid upon roofs of rooms. 

Gold was the parget, and the deling bright 
DidPiine all fcaly with great plates of gold 3 
The floor with jafp and emerald was dight. Spenfer. 

Of Englifli talc, the coarfer fort is called plaPer or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad. IVoodward. 

To Pa'rget. v. a. [from the noun.] To plaPer 3 to cover 
with plaPer. 

There are not more arts of difguifihg our corporeal ble- 
miflies than our moral 3 and yet, whilft we thus paint and 

' parget our own deformities, we cannot allow any the leap 
imperfe&ion of another’s to remain undetected. 

Government of the "Tongue. 

Pa'rgeter. n.f. [from parget. ] A plaPerer. 

Parhe'lion. n.f. [nagd and vuoc.] A mock fun. 

To negleClthat fupreme refplendency, that fliines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it, that we fo doat on in the 
creature, is as abfurd, as it were for a Perfian to offer his 
facrifice to a parhelion, inPead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

ParTetal. adj. [from paries, Latin.] ConPituting the fides 
or walls. 

The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the tem¬ 
poral bones were fraCtured. Sharp's Surgery. 

ParTetary. n.J. [parietaire, Fr. paries, Lat.] An herb. Ainf. 

Pa'ring. n.J. [from pare.] That which is pared off any 
thing 3 the rind. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheefe 3 and confumes 
ifcfelf to the very paring. Shakefpcare. 


PAR 

To his guefl, tho’ no way fparing, 

He eat himfelf the rind and paring. p 

In May, after rain, pare off the furface of the earth ^ 
wu’,1 the tarings raife your hills high, and enlarge ’thdr 
breadth, 

Paris. n.J. An herb. Ar t 

PA'RISH. n. f [parochia, low Lat parroijfe, Fr. oftheGreek 
7 Tctfoixux, i.e. accolarum conventus, accolaiusffacra vicinia 1 Th 
particular charge of a fecular prieft. Every church is either 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial: cathedral is that where 
there is a bifliop feated, fb called a cathedra: conventual 
conhfrs of regular clerks, profefling fome order of religion 
or of a dean and chapter, or other college of fpiritual men- 
parochial is that which is inffituted for laying divine fervice* 
and adminiPring the holy facraments to the people, dwelling 
within a certain compafs of ground near unto it. Our realm 
was firP divided into pariflies by Honorius, archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowel 

Dametas came piping and dancing, the merriep man in a 

. . Sidney. 

The tythes, his parifh freely paid, he took 3 
But never fu’d, or curs’d with bell or book. 2W. 

Pa'rish. adj. 

1. Belonging to the parifli 3 having the care of the parifli. 

A parijh prieP was of the pilgrim train. 

An awful, reverend and religious man. Dryden. 

Not parijh clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 
The office of the church is performed by the parijh prieP 
at the time of his interment. Ayliffe. 

A man, after his natural death, was not capable of the 
leap parijh office. At buthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib . 

2. Maintained by the parifli. 

The ghoP and the parijh girl are entire new chara&ers. Gay. 

Pari'shioner. n.J. [parroijfien, F r. from parijh.] One that 
belongs to the parifli. 

I praife the Lord for you, and fo may my parijhioners 3 for 
their Tons are well tutor’d by you. Shakejpeare. 

Hail bifhop Valentine, whole day this is. 

All the air is thy diocefe ; 

And all the chirping choriPers, 

And other birds are thy parijhioners. Dome. 

In the greater out-pariPies, many of the parijhioners , thro’ 
negletP, do perilh. Graunt. 

I have depofited thirty marks, to be diPributed among the 
poor parijhioners. Addijcn's Spectator. 

Pa'ritor. n. J. [for apparitor.] A beadle 3 a fummoner of 
the courts of civil law. 

Youfhall be fummon’d by an hop of pariiours 3 youfhall 
be fentenced in the fpiritual court. Dryden. 

Pa'rity. n.J. [parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.] Equality 3 refemblance. 
We may here juftly tax the difhonefty and fhamefulnefs of 
the mouths, who have upbraided us with the opinion of a 
certain Poical parity of fins. Hall. 

That ChriP or his apoPles ever commanded to fet up fuch 
a parity of prefby ters, and in fuch a way as thofe Scots endea¬ 
vour, I think is net very difputable. K. Charles. 

Survey the total fet of animals, and we may, in their legs 
or organs of progreffion, obferve an equality of length and 
parity of numeration 5 that is, not any to have an odd leg, or 
the movers of one fide not exactly anfwered by the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Thofe accidental occurences, which excited Socrates to 
the difeovery of fuch an invention, might fall in with that 
man that is of a perfect parity with Socrates. Hale. 

Their agreement, in effential characters, makes rather 
an identity than a parity. Glanvtlle. 

Women could not live in that parity and equality of expence 
with their hufbands, as now they do. Graunt. 

By an exaCt parity of reafon, we may ar^ue, if a man has 
no fenfe of thole kindneffes that pafs upon him, from one like 
himfelf, whom he fees and knows, how much lefs fliall his 
heart be affected with the grateful fenfe of his favours, whom 
he converfes with only by imperfeCt fpeculations, by the > 
courfes of reafon, or the difeoveries of faith. South's Sermons. 

By parity of reafon, we muff expect a peace fo much wor e 
about two years hence. Swijt's Mijcelanies» 

PARK. n.J [peappuc, Sax. pare, Fr.] A piece of ground in- 
clofed and ftored with wild heaps of chafe, wliich a man may 
have by prefeription or the king’s grant. Manwood, in his ore 
laws, defines it thus : a park is a place for privilege vxw 
hearts of venery, and alfo for other wild hearts, tja 
hearts of the foreft and of the chafe : and thofe wild beans 
are to have a firm peace and protection there, fo that no n 
may hurt or chafe them within the park, without ic en <■ 
the owner: a park is of another nature, than either a 
or a warren; for a park muft be inclofed, and may no 
open 3 if it does, it is a good caufe of feizure into t e 
hands : and the owner cannot have aCtion againlt lucu 
in his park, if it lies open. n a 

We ha vo parks and inclofures of all forts of t 
birds, which we ufe not only for view or rarenels, 
wife for difleCtions and trials. ^ Park:. 





PAR 

To Park. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe as in a park. 

How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale? 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakejp. 

Pa'rker. f- [from park.] A park-keeper. AinJ'worth . 

Pa'rkleaves. n.J. An herb. Ainjworth. 

Parle. n.J. [from parler, French.] Converfation 3 talk; oral 
treaty 3 oral difeuffion of any thing. 

Of all the gentlemen, 

That every day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthieP love. Shakejp. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this general parle. .Shakejp. 

The bifliop, by a parle, is, with a Plow 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 

Why meet we thus like wrangling advocates. 

To urge the juftice of our caufe with words? 

I hate this parle 3 ’tis tame : if we muft meet. 

Give me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

ToPA'RLEY. v. n. [from parler, French.] To treat by word 
of mouth 3 to talk; to diicufs any .thing orally. It is much 
ufed in war, for a meeting of enemies to talk. 

A Turk defired the captain to fend fome, with whom they 
might more conveniently parley. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

He parleys with her a while, as imagining fhe would ad- 
vife him to proceed. Broome. 

Pa'RLEY. n.f. [from the verb.] Oral treaty; talk 3 confe¬ 
rence 3 difcuflion by word of mouth. 

Seek rather by parley, to recover them than by the fword. Sid. 

Well, by my will, we fliall admit wo parley : 

A rotten cafe abides 110 handling. Shakejp. 

In fuch a parley fliould I anfwer thee. Shakejp. 

Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shakejp. 

Let us refolve never to have any parley with our luffs, but 
to make fome conflderable progrefs in our repentance. Calamy. 

No gentle means could be effay’d 3 
’Twas beyond parley when the fiege was laid. Dryden . 

Force, never yet a generous heart did gain ; 

We yield on parley, but are ftorm’d in vain. Dryden. 

Yet when fome better fated youth 
Shall with his am’rous parley move thee, 

Refled one moment 011 his truth. 

Who dying thus, perfifts to love thee. Prior. 

PARLIAMENT. n.J. [parliamentum, low Lat. parlement , 
Fr.] In England, is the affembly of the king and three 
effates of the realm 3 namely, the lords fpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and commons, for the debating of matters touch¬ 
ing the common wealth, efpecially the making and corre&- 
ing of laws 3 which affembly or court is, of all others, the 
higheft, and of greateft: authority. Cowel. 

The king i? fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament. Shakefp. 

Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart, J 
To make a fliambles of the parliament houfe. Shakejp. 
Fhe true ufe of parliaments is very excellent; and be often 
called, and continued as long as is neceffary. Bacon. 

I thought the right way of parliaments, the moft fafe for 
my crown, as heft pleafing to my people. King Charles. 

Thde are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial flood for 
parliament-mow, we know who would carry it. Dryden. 

Parliamentary, adj. [from parliament.] EnaTed by par¬ 
liament; fuiting the parliament 3 pertaining to parliament 
I o the three firfl: titles of the two houfes, or lines, and 

conqueft, were added two more 3 the authorities parliament¬ 
ary and papal. 1 g ' 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had their^ori- 
guid by parliamentary a&s or conftitutions, made in writings 
by the king, lords, and commons. Hale 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
fecurity 3 I think to be dangerous and illegal. Swift 

Parlour. n.J [parloir, French 3 parlatorio, Italian.] 7 * 

’ ^ roomm monaffenes, where the religious meet and converfe 

2 . A room in houfes on the firfl: floor, elegantly furniffied for 
reception or entertainment. 7 IOr 

Can we judge it a thing feemly, for a man to go about the 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, wfth no other 
appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a 
parlour for his own ufe. P a 

Back again fair Alma led them right, 

nd foon into a goodly parlour brought. Fa. 9 ueen 

It would be infinitely more fhameful, in the drefs ^ the 

' d Roof 0 'Tr 7 the ent , e : tainments of the parlour. South. 

Root and fides were like a parlour made, 

PA/t)f nTTc eCef r r 1 ^! a C ° o1 funimer IMde. Drvdcn 

toET bufv [Thi r ightfe T to come £: 

J u ” ms iex g ts 1 dunk, rightly, from teri- 
fprightly s wagfifl't “ "“ t0 ^ La “ n Keen , 

rp Midas durfl: communicate 

JL° nonc but to Hs wife his ears of ftate • 

V ne HE 1 ** be tufted, and he though her fit, 

p./ s paffing prudent, and a parlous wit. n... j 
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Parma-citty. n. f. Corruptedly for fperma ceti. Ainf- 
Pa'rnel. n.f. [tlfe diminutive of petronel/a.] A punk 3 a flut. 

Obfolete. Skinner. 

Paro'chial. adj. [parochialis, from parochia, low Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to a parifli. 

The married ftate of parochial paftors hath given them the 
opportunity of fetting a more exa& and univerfal pattern of 
holy living, to the people committed to tfigfr charge. Atterbury. 
PA'RODY. n.f. [parodie, Pr. 7 rxpcob'iao.] A kind of writing, 
in which the words of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a flight change adapted to fome new purpofe. 

The imitations of the ancients are added together with 
fome of th 0 parodies and allufions to the moft excellent of the 
moderns. p 0 p e ' s Dunciad. 

To PaRody. v. a. [parodicr, Fr. from parody.] To copy 
by way of parody. 

I have tranflated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, 
in which I introduce you advifing me. Pope. 

Paro'nymous. adj. [7 raguvup.oc.] Refembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 

fynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. JVatts. 
Pa'role. n.f. [parole, French.] Word given as an affurance 3 
promife given by a prifoner not to go away. 

Love’s votaries enthral each others foul, 

’Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love 3 be- 
caufe I have a fcruple, whether you can keep your parole, if 
you become a prifoner to the ladies. Swift. 

Paronomasia, n.f. [7 rotgvvopouri*.] A rhetorical figure, 

in which, by the change of a letter or fyllable, feveral things 
are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, agnominatio. Didf. 
Pa'roquet. n.f. [parroquet or perroquet, French.] A fmall 
fpecies of parrot. 

The great, red and blue, are parrots 3 the middlemoft, 
called popinjays 3 and the Idler, parroquets : in all above 
twenty forts Grew. 

^ -l would not give my paroquet 

For all the doves that ever flew. Prior 

Paronnychia. n.f [zr^uw^lx; paroHychie, Fr.] A pre¬ 
ternatural Iwcllmg or fore under the root of the nail in one’s 
• finger; a felon 3 a whitlow. p>: L j 

Paro'tid. adj. [parotide, Fr. zrototoV;, roc e £ and 3 J*.] silf 
vary 3 fo named becaufe near the ears. 

Beafts and birds, having one common ufe of fpittle, are 
furnifhed with the pmud glands, which help to fuppln the 
mouth with it. r Grew 

P ‘\ R i? T ^ S * n \ A. A tumour in the glandules 

behind and about the ears, generally called the emunc- 
tones of the brain ; though, indeed, they are the external 
fountains of the faliva of the mouth. IVifeman. 

Ia'roxysm. [-uorgo-g ;; panxyfme, Fr.] A fit; periodical 
exacerbation of a difeafe. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe, in the change of the 

pa T yfm ' - , Dryden 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyfferic P arolyfm\ 
are cart into a trance for an hour. Harv-' ' 

The greater diftance of time there is between the paroxyfms\ 

PaNri'cide 3 U ger ° US ; b TT Ut m ° re 0bftinate ‘ Mnol 
I a rricide. n. f. [parricide, Jr. parnada, Latin.] 

1. One who deliroys his father. J 

I told him the revenging o-ods 
Gain ft parricides did all the thunder bend. 

Spoke with how manifold and ftrong a bond 
I he child was bound to th’father. 

2. One who deftroys or invades any to whom he owes particu- 

!ar reverence 3 as his country or patron P 

3. [Parricide, Fr., parricidium, Lat.] The murder of a father - 
murder of one to whom reverence is due. 

likewife '1 'goldilw -mkto - ‘vw'his^ vi] : t ^ e approved, and 

weighed down his virtues ’ 7 

Moral was always bloody, now he*s bafe ; ‘ 

And has fo far in ufurpation gone. 

He w,11 by parricide fecure th°e throne. D ,yden 

ParrETous \ J - [ E M farricUa ' Latin 'J Reladjt' 
RRicimous. 5 parricide; committing parricide. 

and punilhinent*of murthemreE^pofhim^”"^ 

tation of the human voice. exa f t imi * 

AndT C T il , 1 .f ver more P ec P thro’ their eyes. 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. * 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? 

Twas witty want fierce hunger to appeal/^' 

all above twenty forts.' ' ’ 10 ^ er > parroquets: in 

ToPa'rry. v. n. [barer FrvnrN ", T . , „ Grew. 

A man of couLe T °put by tnrufis; to fence, 

upon one thruft Ind Li ft f annot . and will put all 

a moderate fencer ftaad A a "?^> >> aa the odds agalnft 

Locke. 

ceuld 


Shakejp. 
Dryden . 
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PAR 


I could 

By dint of logick ftrike thee mute; 

With learned {kill, now pufli, now parry, 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 

ToP arse. v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To refolve a fentence 
into the elements or parts of fpeech. It is a word only ufed 
in grammar fchools. 

Let him conftrue the letter into Englifli, and parfe it over 
perfectly. Meharis Sckoolmajler. 

Let fcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firft 
cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their fyntax and dependencies, 
which is called parfing. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Parsimo'nious. adj. [from parftmony .] Covetous ; frugal; 
fparing. It is fometimesof a good, fometimes of a bad lenfe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parsimonious ; 
for (lore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but 
want fupplieth itfelf of what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may fpare us the ex¬ 
pence of many years, whereas a long parfimonious war will 
drain us of more men and money. Addifon. 

Parfimonious age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 

Parsimoniously, adv. [from parfimonious. ] Covetoufly; 
frugally ; fparingly. 

Our anceftors a£led parfimonioufy , becaufe they only fpent 
their own treafure for the good of their pofterity ; whereas 
we fquandered away the treafures of our pofterity. Swift. 
Parsimo'niousness. n.f. [from parfimonious .] A difpofition 
to fpare and fave. 

PARSI'MONY. n.f [parfmonia, Latin.] Frugality ; cove- 
toufnefs ; niggardlinefs ; faving temper. 

The ways to enrich, are many: parfmony is one of the 
beft, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thefe people, ^by their extreme parfmony , foon grow into 
wealth from the fmalleft begininings. _ Swift. 

Pa'rsley. n.f. [perfl , Fr. apium^fit. perfii, Welfli.] The 
leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 
and for the moft part cut into fmall fegments : the petals of 
the flowers are whole and equal, each flower being fucceeded 
by two gibbous channelled ieeds. Miller . 

A wench married in the afternoon, as £he went to the gar¬ 
den for parfey to ftuff a rabbit. Shakefp. 

Green beds of parfey near the river grow'. Dry den. 

Semprcnia dug Titus out of the parfey-bed, as they ufeto 
tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 

Pa'rsnep. n. f. [pafinaca, Latin.] A plant with rofe and um- 
bellated flowers, confifting of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and refting on the empalement, which turns to 
a fruit compofed of two feeds, which are oval, and generally 
calling off their cover ; to which you may add, that the leaves 
are winged and large. Miller. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of parfneps and turneps in his right hand. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 
PA'RSON. n. f [Derived either from perfona , becaufe the 
parfon omnium perfonam in ecclefla fuftinet; or from paro- 
chcanus , the parifti prieft.] 

1. The prieft of a parifti; one that has a parochial charge or 
cure of fouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the biihopnck of Co¬ 
ventry and Litchfield, before he had been, parfon, vicar or 
curate of any parifti church. Clarendon. 

2. A clergyman. . , .. 

Sometimes comes {he with a tithe pig s tail, 

Tickling the parfen as he lies a fleep ; - 

Then dreams he of another benefice. _ Shakejp. 

o It is applied to the teachers of the prefbyterians. 
Pa'rsonage. n. f. [from farfrn.] The benefice of a 

Pa I have given him the parfonage of the pariih. Jddifon. 

PART. n. f. [pars, Latin.] . 

1. Something lefs than the whole ; a portion; a quantity taken 

from a larger quantity. 

Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 

Atalanta’s better part. Shake JP’ 

The people flood at the nether part of the mount. 

1 1 Exodus xix. 17. 

This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep forefight, 
. for it took away occaflon to pry into the kings title. aeon. 
The citizens were for the moft part flam or taken. Knolles. 

Henry had divided . 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniel. 

Thefe conclude-that to happen often, which happeneth 
but fometimes, that never, which happeneth but feldom ; and 
that always, which happeneth for the moft^. Brown. 

Befides his abilities as a foldier, which were eminent, he 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very great fcholar in 
the political parts of learning. Clarenjon 

When your judgement {hall grow ftronger, it will be ne- 

, ceffary bW ** ** thofc W0 * S ’ 

given reputation to the matters. ^ryae * 


PAR 

... it 

Of heavenly part,, and .part of earthly blood ; 

A mortal- woman mixing'with a god. Drd 

Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they not contaiiT' 
fecret relation of the parts ? T , a 

2. Member. Loc ^ 

He fully poffeffed the revelation he had received from God • 
all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious 

3. That which, in divifion, falls to each. 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal {hare. Drydtn. 

Had I been won, I had deferv’d your blame, 

But fure my part was nothing but the fhame. Dryden. 

4. Share; concern. 

Forafmuch as the children are partakers of flefh and blood 
he alfo took part of the fame. Hebrews ii. 

Sheba faid, we have no part in David, neither have we ini 
heritance in the fon of Jeffe. 2 Samuel xx. 1, 

The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaufe they 
are worthy to take part with it. Wifdom i. 16. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to 
appeafe afterwards at the coft of Achilles, who had no part 
in his fault. Lope. 

5. Side; party. 

Michael Caflio, 

When I have fpoken of you difpraifingly. 

Hath ta’en your part. Shakejp. 

And that he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniel. 

Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill, 

Deftiny may take thy part , 

And may thy tears fulfill. Donne* 

Some other pow’r 
Might have afpir’d, and me tho’ mean 
Drawn to his part. Milton. 

Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that fo 
natural ambition might take part with reafon and their inte- 
reft to encourage imitation. GlanviUe. 

A brand preferv’d to warm fome prince’s heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part Waller. 

The arm thus waits upon the heart. 

So quick to take the bully’s part ; 

That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow. 

Than t’ other executes the blow. Prior. 

6. Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane’s part , ihe would have been glad of the fall, 
which made her bear the fweet burden of Philoclea, but that 
{he feared Ihe might receive fome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part , 1 would entertain the legend of my love* 
with quiet hours. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

For your part, it not appears to me, 

That you fhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

For my part, ' I have no fervile end in my labour, which 
may reftrain or embafe the freedom of my poor judgment. 

Wotton . 

For my part, I think there is nothing fo fecret, that (hall 
not be brought to light, within the compafs of the world. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Particular office or character. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, and 
hath fome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 
air: as, when you knock upon an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created, by the air on the outfide, and, in part, 
by the air in the infide. Bacon s Nat. thj .• 

Accule not nature, {he hath done her part ; 

Do thou but thine. Milt. Par. Lojt. 

8 . Character appropriated in a play. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Sha^Jp. 

Have you the lion’s part written ? give it me, for 1 amiiow 
of ft udy. Shakefp. Midfum. Night f rea^ 

God is the mafter of the feenes: we muft not chufe wh 

doltwdh 1311 aai UConCernSUS ° nly living. 

9 - B Le? themte'fo furniflted and infixed for the mitary 
part, as they may defend themfelves. 

10. Action; conduct. 

Find him, my lord, 

And chide him hither ftraight; this part of his ^ . 
Conjoins with my difeafe. 

11. Relation reciprocal. by th eir 

Inquire not whether the facraments confer grace ' J- [o 

own excellency, becaufe they, who affirm t iey 0 ,■ tbe 

much duty on our parts, as they alio do, who f a J or . 
eftedl to our moral difpofition. God’s 

The feripture tells us the terms of this covenant^ ^ ^ 

part and ours; namely, that he will be our Siral m. 

be his people. J 

It 



It might be deem’d, on our hiftbriah’s pari-, 

Qr too much negligence, or want of art* 

If he forgot the vail magnificence 

Of royal Thefeus. * 

12. In good part ; in ill part; as well done ; as ill done. 

God accepteth it ill good part, at the hands of faithful 

Hooker. 

% ™[In the plural.] Qualities ; powers ; faculties ; or accom- 

* Who is courteous, noble* liberal, but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Amphialus; where are all he- 
ZTfrts. but in Amphialus? Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moft part, to the hurt 
0 f the Engliffi, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. 

SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man* 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Which honour does acknowledge. 


Shakefp. 


Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch parts of mind, 
and exalted by fuch a concurrence of all profperous events to 
inake him magnificent. South's Sermons. 

The Indian princes difeover fin & parts and excellent endow¬ 
ments, without improvement. Felton on the Clajfick*. 

14. [In the plural.] Quarters; regions; diftri&s. 

Although no man was, in our parts, fpoken of, but he, 
for his manhood ; yet, as though therein he excelled himfelf, 
he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

When he had gone over thofe parts * he came into Greece. 

Adis \x. 2. 

All parts refound With tumults, plaints, and fears, 

And griefly death, in fundry {hapes, appears. Dryden. 
Part. adv. Partly; in fome meafure. 

For the fair kindnefs you have {hew’d me, 

And part being prompted, by your prefent trouble. 

I’ll lend you fomething. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

To Part. v. a. 

1. To divide ; to ftiare ; to diftribute. 

All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. Adis ii. 45. 

Jove himfelf no lefs content wou’d be 
To part his throne, and {hare his heav’n with thee. Pope. 

2. To feparate ; to difunite. 

A chariot of fire parted them both afunder, and Elijah 
v/ent up into heaven. 2 Kings ii. 11. 

Nought but death {hall part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 
All the world. 

As ’twere the bus’nefs of mankind to part us. 

Is arm’d againft my love, Dryden. 

3. To break into pieces. 

Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus ii. 6. 

4. To keep afunder. 

In the narrow feas, that part 
The French and Englifli, there mifearried 
A veffelof our country. Shakefp . 

5. To feparate combatants. 

Who faid 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The {tumbling night did part our weary powers. Shakefp . 
Jove did both hofts furvey. 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray. Waller. 

6. To fecern. 

The liver minds his own affair. 

And parts and {trains the vital juices; Prior . 

To Part. v. n. 

1. To be feparated. 

Powerful hands will not part 

Eaflly from poffeffion won with arms. Milt. Par. Reg. 

’Twas for him much eafierto fubdue 
Thofe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryd. 

2. To quit each other. 

He wrung Baffanio’s hand, and fo they parted. Shakefp. 
This was the deflgn of a people, that were at liberty to 
part afunder, but deflred to keep in one body. Locke. 

What! part , for ever part ? unkind Ifinena ; 

Oh ! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful. 

As it would be to live without thee. Smith. 

If it pleafes God to reftore me to my health, I {hall make 
a third journey ; if not, we muft/xzrf, as all human creatures 
have parted. Swift. 

3. To take farewel. 

Ere I could 

Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakepf 
Nuptial bow’r! by me adorn’d, from thee 
How lhall I part , and whither wander. Milton. 

Upon his removal, they parted from him with tears in their 

% cs * Swift. 

4* I o have {hare. 

As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo {hall his 
part be, that tarrieth by the ftuff; they {hall part alike. 

rD . Ifaidh xxx. 24. 

S- 1 Partir, Fr.] To go away; to fet out. 


So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick {hade, and Adam to his bow’r. 

Thy father 

Embrac’d me, parting for the Etrurian land. 

6. To Part with. To quit; to refign ; to lofe ; to be feparated 
from. 

For her fake, I do rear up her boy ; 

And for her fake, I will not parti with h ifn. Shakefp . 

An affe£lionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be¬ 
loved huiband, heartily defifed of God his fife or fociety; 
upon any conditions that were not fihful; Taylor. 

Celia, for thy fake, I part 
With all that grew fo near my heart; 

And that I may fuccefsful prove, 

Transform myfelf to what you love. Waller. 

Thou marble hew’ft, ere long to part with breath. 

And houfeS reat’ft, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 

Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of vege¬ 
tables* they difp'ofe them to part readily with their tin&ure ; 
yet fome tinctures they do not only draw out, but like wife 
alter. Boyle. 

The ideas of “hunger and warmth are fome of the firft that 
children have, and which they fcarce ever part with. Locke. 

What a defpicable figure muft mock-patriots make, who 
venture to be bang’d for the ruin of thofe civil rights, which 
their anceftors, rather thaii part with, chofc to te cut to 
pieces in the field of battle ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as remember, 
that we are to part with them, to exchange them for more 
durable enjoyments. Atterbury's Sermons. 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beft way to make them bleffings, is to part with 
them. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pa'rtable. adj. [from part.] Divifible; fuch as may be 
parted; 

His hot love was portable among three other of his mi- 
ftrefles. Camden's Remains- 

Pa'rtage. n. f. [portage, Fr.] Divifion ; a< 5 t of {haring or 
parting. A word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a difproportionate and unequal poffef¬ 
fion of the earth, having found out a way, how a man may 
fairly poffefs more land, than he himfelf can ufe the produ£l 
of, by receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold dnd 
filver: this portage of things, in an equably of private pof- 
feffions, men have made pra< 5 licable but of the bounds of fo- 
ciety, without compact, only by putting a value on gold and 
filver, and tacitely agreeing in the life of money. Locke . 

To Pa'rtake. v. n. Preterite, I partook: participle paffive* 
partaken, [part and take.] 

1. To have (hare of any thing; to take ftiare with. 

Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own. 

And {hall be yours while I command the crown. Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty, is hot eafy to deter¬ 
mine. Locke. 

2 . To participate; to have fomething of the property, natiire, 
claim, or right. 

The attorney of thedutchy of Lancafter partakes partly of 
a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. Bacon . 

3. To be admitted to ; not to be excluded. 

You may partake of any thing we fay ; 

We fpeakno treafon. ' Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Sometimes with in before the thing partaken of. 

I took occafion to conjedlure, how far brutes partook with 
men, in any of the intelledlual faculties. Lbcke. 

Truth and falftiood have no other trial, but reafon and 

r proof, which they made ufo of to make themfelves knowing, 
and fo muft others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 

Locke. 

5. To combine ; to enter Into fome defign. An unufual fenfe. 

As it prevents factions and partakings, fo it keeps the rule 
and adminiftration of the laws uniforfn; Hal*. 

To Parta'ke. v. a. 

1. To {hare; to have part in. 

By and by, thy bofom {hall pdYtdke 
The fecrets of my heart. Shakefp. 

At feafon fit. 

Let her with thee partake , what tfibu haft heard. Milt oil. 

My royal father lives. 

Let ev’ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 

2. To admit to part; to extend participation. Obfolcte. 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did parttike 
Of all my love, and all my privity. 

Who greatly joyous foerried for ihy fake. Fa. Queen. 

Your exultation partake to every one. Shakejp. 

PaRta'keR. n.f. [from partake.] 

1. A partner in poffeffions ; a {harer of ariy thing ; an affodate 
with. 

They whom darneft lets hinder from being partakers of 
the whole, have yet, through length of divine fervice, op¬ 
portunity for accefs unto fome reafonable part thereof. Hooker-. 
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PAR 

Did# thou 

iVIake us 'partakers of a little gain.; 

That now our lofs might be ten times as much. Shakefp. 

With fuch fhe mu ft return at fetting light, 

Tho’ not partaker , witnefs of their night. Prior. 

His bittereft enemies were partakers of his kindnefs, and 
he ftill continued to entreat them to accept of life from him, 
and, with tears of compaffion, bewailed their infidelity. 

Calamys Sermons. 

2. Sometimes with in before the thing partaken. 

Wifh me partaker in thy happinels. 

When thou do’ft meet good hap. Shakefp. 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 

Matthew xxiii. 30. 

3. Accomplice; afiociate. 

Thou confentedft, and haft been partaker with adulterers. 

Pfalm 1 . 18. 

He took upon him the perfon of the duke of York, and 
drew with him complices and partakers. Bacon . 

Pa'rter. n.f. [from part.] One that parts or feparates. 

The chief parter of the fray vyas night, which, with her 
black arms, pulled their malicious fights one from the other. 

Sidney. 

Pa'rterre. n.f. [ parterre , Fr.] A level divifion of ground, 
that, for the molt part, faces the fouth and beft front of an 
houfe, and is generally furniftied with greens, flowers, &c. 

Miller. 

There are as. many kinds of gardening, as of poetry ; your 
makers of parterres and flower gardens are epigramatifts and 
fonneteers. Spectator, N e 477. 

The va & parterres a thoufand hands (hall make ; 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope. 

PA'RTIAL. adj. [partial, French.] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party in a caufe, or one 
fide of the queftion more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the 
law. Mai. ii. 9. 

2. Inclined to favour without reafon. 

Self-love will make men partial to themfelves and friends, 
and ill nature, paflion, and revenge will carry them too far in 
punching others; and hence, God hath appointed govern¬ 
ments to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not criticks to their judgment too. Pope. 

In thefe, one may be fincerer to a reasonable friend, than 
to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 

3. Affeding only one part; fubfifting only in a part; not ge¬ 
neral ; not univerfal; not total. 

If we compare thefe partial diflolutions of the earth with 
an univerfal diflolution, we may as eafily conceive an uni¬ 
verfal deluge from an univerfal diffolution, as a partial deluge 
from a partial. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

That which weakens religion, will at length deftroy it; 
for the weakening of a thing is only a partial deftru&ion of 
it. South's Sermons. 

All difeord, harmony, not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. . Pope. 

Parti a'lity. n. f. [ partialite , Fr. from partial .] Unequal 
ftate of the judgment and favour of one above the other, with¬ 
out juft reafon. 

Then would the Irifli party cry out partiality , and com¬ 
plain he is not ufed as a fubjeft, he is not fuffered to have the 
free benefit of the law. Spenfer on Ireland , 

Partiality is properly the underftanding’s judging according 
to the inclination of the will and aftedtions, and not according 
to the exa& truth of things, or the merits of the caufe. South. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt to miflead 
the underftanding; fo there is alfo a partiality to ftudies, 
which is prejudicial to knowledge. Locke. 

To Partiali'ze. v. a. [partialifer, Fr. from partial .] To 

make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar to Shakefpeare , and 
not unworthy of general ufe. 

Such neighbour-nearnefs to our facred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 

Th’unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefp. 

Pa'rtially. adv. [from partial .] 

1. With unjuft favour or diflike. 

2. In part j not totally. 

That ftole into a total verity, which was but partially true 
in its covert fenfe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The meffage he brought, opened a clear profpedl of eternal 
falvation, which had been but obfeurely and partially figured 
in the fhadows of the law. Rogers's Sennons. 

Partibi'lity. n.f [from partible.’] Divifibility; feparabi- 
lity. 

Pa rtible, adj. [from part.] Divifible; feparable. 

Make the moulds partible , glued or cemented together, 
that you may open them, when you take out the fruit. Bacon. 

The fame body, in one circumftance, is more weighty, 
and, in another, is more partible. Digby on deSoul. 

'Parti'cipable. adj. [from participate,'] Such as <nay be lhared 
or partaken# 


PAR 


Shakefp. 


Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eltence u/ u 
this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or particitnhlT 
created beings. Norris's Mil' fl ■ 

Participant. adj. [participant, Fr. from participate.! a ! 
ing ; having ftiare or part. J nar ‘ 

During the parliament, he publifhed his proclamation of 
fermg pardon to all fuch as had taken arms, or been part'I 
pant of any attempts againft him ; fo as they fubmitted them" 
felves. 

The prince faw ho fhould confer with one participants 
more than monkifti fpeculations. \.y Qtt r 

If any part of my body be fo mortified, as it becomes like 
a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant 
of influence derived from my foul, becaufe it is. now no longer 
in it to quicken it. yfj 

ToParti'cipate. v.n. [ participo , Lat. parti ciper * Fr.l 

1. To partake; tohavefhare. J 

Th’ other inftruments , 

Did fee, and hear, devife, inftrudf, walk, feel; 

And mutually participate . 

2. With of. 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions, and laid 
that .as he did communicate unto them his ftore, fo would he 
participate of their wants. ' Hayward 

3. With in. 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 

4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and metals 

both - Bam. 

God, when heav’n and earth he did create. 

Form’d man, who fhould of both participate. Denham. 

Thofe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 
and diftributed equally through all, fhould participate of each 
others colours. Dryden. 

5. To have part of fomething common with another. 

The fpecies of audibles leem to participate more with local 
motion, like percuflions made upon the air. Bacon. 

ToParti'cipate. v. a. To partake; to receive part of; to 
fhare. 

As Chrift’s incarnation and paflion can be available to no 
man’s good, which is not made partaker of Chrift, neither 
can we participate him without his prefence. Hooker. 

The French feldom atchieved any honourable a<fts without 
Scottifh hands, who therefore are to participate the glory with 
them. Camden's Remains. 

Fellowfhip, 

Such as I feek, fit to participate 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human confort. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Participation, n.f. [participation, Fr. from participate.] 

1. The ftate of fharing fomething in common. 

Civil fociety doth more content the nature of man, than 
any private kind of folitary living; becaufe, in fociety, this 
good of mutual participation is fo much larger. Hooker. 

Their fpirits are fo married in conjunction, with the par¬ 
ticipation of fociety, that they flock together in confent, like 
fo many wild geefe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A joint coronation of himfelf and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title. Bacon . 

2. The a& or ftate of partaking or having part of fomething. 

All things feek the higheft, and covet more or lefs the par¬ 
ticipation of God himfelf. Hooker. 

Thofe deities arefo by participation, and fubordinate to the 
fupreme. Stilhnyfeet. 

What an honour, that God fhould admit us into fuch a 
bleffed participation of himfelf ? Atterbury. 

Convince them, that brutes have the leaft participation of 
thought, and they rctradti Bentley's Sermons. 

Your genius fhould mount above that mift, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with earth long involved^. 

3. Diftribution ; divifion into fhares. 

It fufliceth not, that the country hath wherewith to fuirain 
even more than to live upon it, if means be wanting whereby 
to drive convenient participation of the general ftore into a 
great number of well-defervers. Raleigh 

Partici'pial. adj. [participialis, Lat.] Having the nature 0 
a participle. 

Particitially. adv. [from participle.] In the fenfe or man¬ 
ner of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE. n.f. [ participium , Lat.] 

1. A word partaking at once the qualities of a noun and ver • 

A participle as is a particular fort of adje&ive, forme 
from a verb, and together with its fignification of ac ion, 
paflion, or fome other manner of exiftence, fignifyingthe time 
thereof. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

2. Any thing that participates of different things. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living ere 
tures, are fuch as are fixed, though they have a 
their parts : fuch as, oyfters and cockles. 

Pa'rticle. n.f [particule, Fr. particula, Lat.] 

1. Any fmall portion of a greater fubftance. There 

1 
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From any of the other unreafonable demands, theboufes 
had not given their eommiflioners authority in the leaft 
. , „ Clarendon, 

particle to recede. . . , , 

* There is not one grain in the Umverfe, either too much or 

too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be fpared ; nor fo 
much as anyone particle of it, that mankind may not be either 
the better or the worfe for, according as ’tis applied. L EJtr. 
With particles ok heav’nly fire, 

The God of nature did his foul infpire. Dryden. 

Curious wits. 

With rapture, with aftonifhment refledt; 

Oi»- the fmall fixe of atoms, which unite 

To make the fmafteft particle of light. Blacbnore: 

It is not impofiible, but that microfcopes may, at length, 
be improved to the difeovery of the particles of bodies, on 
which their colours depend. Newton's Opticks. 

Bleft with more particles of heav’nly flame. Granville. 

2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

’Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great Iharpnefs and 
fubtility of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. 

Hooker, b. v. 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the modern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang¬ 
ing the laft fyllables. Locke on Education. 

C 'Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifies what 
connection it gives to the feveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reafoning or narration. Locke* 
In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, confiffingbut of 
One fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty 
feveral lignifications. - Locke. 

Part/cular. adj. [particulier, French.] 

1. Relating to fingle perfons ; not general. 

He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of moft credit, made them fee how neceffary it 
was. Sidney. 

As well for particular application to fpecial occafions, as 
alfo in other manifold refpedts, infinite treafures of wifdom 
are abundantly to be found in the holy feripture. Hooker. 

2. Individual; one diftindt from others. 

Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a particular juice out 
of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, fo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
doth good. Bacon. 

This is true of adtions confidered in their general nature or 
kind'/ but not confidered in their particular individual in- 
ftances. South's Sermons. 

Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch a particular 
perfon, without eledtion of ideas, have often been reproached 
for that omiflion. Dryden. 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little particular memory; only that 
he was very ftudious and learned. Bacon * 

4. Attentive to things fingle and diftindt. 

I have been particular in examining the reafon of chil¬ 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, becaufe it will 
give us farther light in the inheritance of power. Locke. 

5. Single; not general. 

Rather performing his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, fprung 
out of paflion, and contrary to the former. Sidney. 

6 . Odd; having fomething that eminently diflinguifties him 
from others. This is commonly ufed in a fenfe of contempt. 

Particular, n.f. 

1. A fingle inftance ; a fingle point. 

I muft referve l'ome particulars, which it is not lawful for 
me to reveal. Bacon. 

T. hofe notions are univerfal, and what is univerfal muft 
needs proceed from fome univerfal conftant principle; the 
fame in all particulars, which can be nothing elfe but human 
nature. South's Sennons. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 
the firft and natural enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does 
exift ? and this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, in parti¬ 
cular to her, or in her, as their reprefentative, to all other wo¬ 
men, they will, at moft, concern the female fex only, and 
import no more but that liibjedtion, they fhould ordinarily be 
in, to their hufbands. ' Locke. 

The matter could hardly fit on his horfe for laughing, all 
the while he was giving me the particulars of this ftory. AddiJ'. 

. Vefpafian he refembled in many particulars. Swift. 

2 . Individual; private perfon. 

It is the greateft intereft of particulars, to advance the good 
of the community. L'E/bange. 

3 - Private intereft. 

Our wifdom muft be fuch, as doth not propofe to itfelf to 
ihov our own particular, the partial and immoderate defire 
whereof poifoneth wherefoever it taketh place ; but the fcope 
and mark, .which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 

rn< T 1 '^ 00 ^' . Hooker. 

A hey apply their minds even with hearty affedtion and zeal, 
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dt the leaft, unto thofe branches of publick prayer* wherbui 
their own particular is moved. Hooker, b. 5. 

His general lov’d him 

In a moft dear particular. _ Shakefp. 

4. Private character ; fingle felf; ftate of aii individual. 

For his particular. I’ll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. ‘ Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

5. A minute detail of things fingly enumerated. 

The reader has 21particular of the books, wherein this law 
was written. _ Ayliffe's Par ergon, 

6. Diftindf not general recital. 

Invention is called a mufe, authors aferibe to each of them* 
in particular, the fcienccs which they have invented. Dryden. 
Particularity. n.J. [particularite^ Fr. h 6 m particular.] 

I. Diftindt notice or enumeration ; not general aliertion. 

So did the boldnefs of their affirmation accompany the 
greatnefs of what they did affirm, even defending to particu¬ 
lar Hies, what kingdoms he fhould overcome. Sidney. 

1 . Singlenefs; individuality. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 
both general principles for directing of human adtions are com¬ 
prehended, and conclufions derived from them* upon which 
conclufions groweth, in particularity, the choice of good and 
ev il. Hooker, b.\L 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were moft agreeable to fuch an em¬ 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moft open to, with the like 
particularities only to be met with on medals, are certainly 
not a little pleafing. Addifon. 

4. Something belonging to fingle perfons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaft* 

Particularities and petty founds 

Toceafe. Shakefp-. Henry VI. 

5. Something peculiar. 

I faw an old heathen altar, with this particularity, that it 
was hollowed like a difh at one end ; but not the end on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

He applied himfelf to the coquette’s heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this diffedtion. Addifon. 

To Particularize, v. a. [particularifer, Fr. from particu¬ 
lar.] To mention diftindtiy ; to detail; to fliew minutely. 

The leannefs that afflicts us, is an inventory to particularize 
their abundance. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He not only boafts of his parentage as an Ifraelite, but par¬ 
ticularizes his defeent from Benjamin. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Particularly, v. a. [from particular.] 

1. Diftindtiy; fingly; not univerfally. 

Providence, that univerfally cafts its eye over all the crea¬ 
tion, is yet pleafed more particularly to faften it upon fome. 

South's Sermons . 

2. In an extraordinary degree. 

This exadt propriety of Virgil; I particularly regarded as a 
great part of his charadter. Dryden. 

With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly pleafed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to 
the reader. Dryden. 

To Parti'culate. v. a. [from particular.] To make men¬ 
tion fingly. Obfolete. 

I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefra¬ 
gable dodtor. Camden's Remains . 

Pa rtisan; n.f. [pertifan, French.] 

1. A kind of pike or halberd. 

Let us 

• Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can* 

And make him with our pikes and partifans 
A grave. Shakefpeare's Hamleti 

Shall I ftrike at it with my partifan-. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. [Fromparti, French.] An adherent to a faction. 

Some of thefe partifans concluded, the government had 
hired men to be bound and pinnioned. Addifon. 

I would be glad any partifan would help me to a tolerable 
reafon, that, becaufe Clodius and Curio agree with me in a 
few Angular notions, I muft blindly follow them in all. Swift. 

3. The commander of a party. 

4. A commander’s leading ftaff. 

Partition, n.f [partition, Fr. partitio , Latin.] 

1. The adl of dividing; a ftate of being divided. 

We grew together. 

Like to a double cherry, feeming parted. 

But yet an union in partition. 

2 . Divifion ; feparation ; diftinction. 

We have* in this refpe< 5 t, our churches divided 
partition, although not fo many in number as theirs. 

Can we not 
Partition make with fpe&acles fo precious 

’ T w Xt n fai , r , f" d f ° ul ? , Shakefpeare Cymlelme. 

We ihall be winnow’d with fo rough a Wind, 

That ev’n our corn fhall feem as light as chaff/ 

And good from bad find no partition. ’ Shakefp 

The day, month and year, meafured by them, are ufed as 
itandard meafures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or colleaion. Holder on Time. 

3. Part 
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3- Part divided from the reft ; feparate part. 

Lodg’d in a (ma\\ partition ; and the reft 
Ordain’d for ufes to his Lord beft known. Milton. 

4. That by which different parts are feparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without refpect, doth teach 
us to ereCt between us and them a partition wall of difference, 
in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been difputed of. 

Hooker , b. n.f. 6. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difference of their found from that of an 
hogfhcad without fuch partitions . Bacon . 

Partition firm and fure. 

The waters underneath from thofe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Enclofures our factions have made in the church, become 
a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 

Decay of Piety. 

At one end of it, is a great partition , defigned for an 
opera. Addifon, 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one fin has entered, legions will force their way. 

Rogers's Sermons, 

5. Part where feparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs. 

The well-united lods fo clofely lay. Dryden. 

To Parti'tion. v. a. To divide into diftinct parts. 

Thefe fides are uniform without, though feverally partitioned 
within. Bacon, 

Pa'rtlet. n. f A name given to a hen 5 the original fignifi- 
cation being a ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 

Hanmer. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d ; unroofted 
By thy dame partlet here. Sbakefp, 

Tir’d with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet ftrips. Hall. 

Dame partlet was the fovereign of his heart; 

He feather’d her. Dryden's Fables. 

PaRtly. adv . [from part .] In fome meafure ; in fome de¬ 
gree ; in part. 

That part, which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath 
embraced, and partly (hall hereafter embrace the chriftian re- 

/ ligion, we term, ao by a more proper name, the church of 
Chrift. Hooker , b. iii. f 1. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which I take 
to arife out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo necefiary to them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and difpofes the people to fuch an idle indolent hu¬ 
mour. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pa'rtner. n.f. [from part.] 

1 . Partaker ; {barer; one who has part in any thing ; affociate. 

My noble partner , 

You greet with prefent grace. 

That he feems rapt withal. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Noble partners 

Touch you the fowreft points with fweeteft terms. Sbakefp. 
Thofe of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbe¬ 
lieving work of the tower. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

To undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other fqlf, the partner of my life. Milton. 

Sapor, king of Perfia, had an heaven of glafs, which, 
proudly fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling himfelf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partner with the ftars. 

Peacham of Geometry. 
The foul continues in her action, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. Addifon. 

2 . One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies every one ; fweet partner , 

I muft not yet forfake you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

To Pa'rtner. v. a. [from the noun.] To join; toaflociate 
with a partner. 

A lady who 
So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 

Would make the great’ft king double : to b t partner'd 
With tomboys, hir’d with felf-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield. Sbakefp. 

Partnership, n.f. [from partner.'] 

1. Joint intereft or property. 

Pie does poffefllon keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partnerjhip. Dryden. 

2 . 1 he union of two or more in the fame trade. 

’Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, partnerjhips and all man¬ 
ner of civil dealings, to have a ftriCt regard to the difpofition 
of thofe we have to do withal. VEJlrange. 

Pa'rtook.' Preterite of partake. 

PaRtridge. n.f. [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welfh; perdix y Lat.] 
A bird of game. 

The king is come out to feek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains. * Sam. kxvi. 20. 
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Parturient, adj. [parturient, Lat.] About to brinir fens 
Parturi tion. ». J. [from parturio, Latin.] The ft? h 
being about to bring forth. J e ltate 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the „ 
vious conditions of birth, but alfo unto the parturition „ P 

Pa'rty. n.f. [partie, French,] ErrZ[ 

1. A number of perfons confederated by fimiliarity of defi 

or opinions in oppofition to others ; a faction. §ns 

When any of thefe combatants ftrips his terms of amk* 
guity, I {hall think him a champion for truth, and not th 
flave of vain glory or a party. r , 

This account of party patches will appear improbable £ 
thofe, who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world Adi f 
Party writers are fo lenfible of the fecret virtue of an in 
nuendo 3 that they never mention the q-^-n at length. Spefat 
This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate animo’ 
fities that reign among them. Addif. Spetl. N* 81' 

As he never leads the converfation into the violence and 
rage of party difputes, I liftened to him with pleafure. T a tl er 
Divifion between thofe of the fame party, expofes them to 
their enemies. p 

The moft violent party men are fuch, as, in the conductof 
their lives, have difeovered leaft fenfe of religion or mora- 

c v • Swift. 

2. One or two litigants. 4 

When you are hearing a matter between party and party 
if pinched with thecholick, you make faces like mummers 
and difmifs the controverfy more entangled by your hearing 
all the peace you make in their caufe, is calling both parties 
knaves. Shake ft 

The caufe of both parties {hall come before the judges! * 

Exodus xxii. 9. 

If a bilhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
adverfary; fuch excommunication {hall not bar his adver- 
fary from his a&ion. Ayliffe's Parerm. 

3. One concerned in any affair. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
Free'd and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 
The trefpafs of the queen. Sbakefp; 

I do fufpeCt this trafli 

To be a party in this injury. Sbakefp. 

4. Side; perfons engaged againft each other. 

Our Foes compell’d by need, have peace embrac’d : 

The peace, both parties want, is like to laft. Dryden, 

5. Caufe; fide. 

JEgle came in, to make their party good, Dryden. 

6. A feleCtaffembly. 

Let me extol a cat, on oyfters fed. 

I’ll have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope, 

If the clergy would a little ftudy the arts of converfation, 
they might be welcome at every party 3 where there was the 
leaft regard for politenefs or good fenfe. Swift. 

7. Particular perfon; a perfon diftinCt from, or oppofed to, 
another. 

As {he paced on, {he was flopped with a number of trees, 
fo thickly placed together, that {he was afraid {he {hould, 
with ruflhing through, ftop the fpeech of the lamentable/wrty, 
which {he was lb defirous to underftand. Sidney. 

The minifter of juftice may, for publick example, vir- 
tuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe pardon another, 
for confanguinity’s fake, as virtuoufly maydefire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party llain was of Englilh race, 
it had been adjudged felony. Davies on Ireland. 

How {hall this be compaft ? canft thou bring me to the 
party ? Shakefpear's Tenpef. 

The fmoke received into the noftrils, caufes the party to 
lie as if he were drunk. Abbot's DeJ'cript. of the IVorld. 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge of the 
party wounded. Bacon's NaturalHifory. 

He that confeffes his fin, and prays for pardon, hath pu¬ 
nched his fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by 
the offended party , but to return to charity. Taylor . 

Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the party 3 who has the advantage, ufually mag¬ 
nifies the inequality. Collier on Pride. 

8. A detachment of foldiers : as, he commanded that party lent 

thither. ■ c r 

Party-coloured, adj. [party and coloured,] Having diveruty 
of colours. 

The fulfome ewes, 

Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time. 

Fall party-colour'd lambs. Sbakefp. Merch. of kemce ; 

The leopard was valuing himfelf upon the luftre or his 
party-coloured i tin. VEJbanye. 

From one father both, 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour d cloth. Dry • 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour d plumes a chattering pie. Hr) tn. 

J looked 
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X looked with as much pieafiire upon the little party-coloured 
afiembly, as upon a bed of tulips. Addifon s Spelh 

Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colour d. fruits. Phillips & 

Four knaves in garb fuccinCt, a trufty band; 

And party-coloured troops, a fhining train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

PaRTY-JuRy. n.f. [in law.] A jury in fome trials half fo¬ 
reigners and half natives. 

Party-man. n.f [party and man.] A factious perfon; an 
abettor of a parcy. 

Party-wall. n.f. [party and wall.] Wall that feparates one 
houfe from the next. 

’Tis an ill cuftom among bricklayers to work up a whole 
ftory of th eparty-walls, before they work up the fronts. 

Moxons Mechanical Exirctfes -. 
PARVIS, n.f. [Fr.] A church or church porch : applied to the 
mootings or iaw-difputes among young ftudents in the inns of 
courts, ^and alfo to that difputation at Oxford, called difpu- 
tatio in parvis. Bailey. 

Pa'rvitude. n. f. [from parvus , Latin.] Littleneis; mi- 
nutenels. 

The little ones of parvilude cannot reach to the lame 
floor with them. Glanville. 

Pa'rvity. n. J. [from parvus y Lat.] Littleneis; roinute- 

nefs. 

What are thefe for finenefs and parvity, to thofe minute 
animalcula difeovered in pepper-water. Ray. 

PAS. n.f. [French.] Precedence; right of going foremoft. 

In her poor circumftances, fhe ftill preferv’d the mien of a 
gentlewoman ; when {he came into any full, allembly, {he 
would not yield the pas to the beft of them. Arbutbmt. 

Pa'schal. adj. [paicaf French ; pafcbalis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the paflbver,. 

2. Relating to Eafter. 

Pash, n.f [paz , Spanifh.] A kifs. Hanmer. 

Thou want’ft a rough pajh y and the {hoots that I have* 
To be full like me. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

To Pash. V. a. [ perffen , Dutch.] To ftrike ; to crufh. 

With my armed lift 

I’ll pafh him o’er the face. Shakefpeare. 

Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 
My heavy anger, like a mighty weight. 

To fall and pafh thee dead. Dryden. 

Pasque-flower, n.f. [pulfatilla y Latin.} 

The flower conftfts of feveral leaves, which are placed in 
a circular order, and expand in form of a role; out of the 
middle of which rifes a pointal, befet, for the moft part, 
with chives, which afterward becomes a fruit, in which the 
feeds ate gathered, as it were in a little head, each ending 
in a final] hair : to which muft be added fome little leaves, 
encompaflmg the pedicle below the flower ; as the anemone, 
from which the pafque-fower differs in the feed, ending in a 
tail. Miller . 

Pa'squil. ")n. f. [from. pafquino y a ftatue at Rome, to 
Pa'squ;n. v which they affix any lampoon or paper of 
Pasquinade. 3 fatirical obfervation.] A lampoon. 

He never valued any pafquils that were dropped up and 
down, to think them worthy of his revenge. Howel. 

The pafquib y lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, are a fort of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
without fenfe, truth, or wit. Tatler , N'' 92. 

To Pass. v. n, [ paffer , French; paffus y a ftep, Latin.] 

1. To go; to move from one place to another; to be pro- 
grelTive. 

Tell him his long trouble is paffmg 
Out of this world. Sbakefp* Henry VIII. 

If I have found favour in thy fight, pafs not away from 
thy fervant. Genefis. 

While my glory paffeth by, I will put thee in a cliff of the 
rock, and will cover thee, while I pafs by. Exodus xxxiii. 22. 

Thus will I cut off him that paffeth out, and him that 
returneth. Ezekiel xxxv. 7 

They took the fords of Jordan, and fuffered not a man to 
pafs over. fudges iii. 28. 

This heap and this pillar be witnefs, that 1 will not pafs 
over to thee, and that thou {hall not pays over it and this 
pillar unto me for harm. Genefis xxxi. 52. 

An idea of motion not pafing on, is not better than idea 
of motion at reft. Locke. 

Heedlels of thofe cares, with anguifh ftung, 

He felt their fleeces as they pafs'd. along. Pope. 

Jf the caufe be vifible, we ftop at the inftrujment, and fel- 
dom pqfs on to him that directed it. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

2 . To go ; to. make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 
^ ith pafftng through the brakes. Dryden. 

3- To make trimfiticn from oiie thing to another. 

Others diflatisfied with what they have, and not truftijng to 
thoie innocent ways of getting more., fall to others, and pafs 
from juft to unjuft. Temple's Mifcellanies. 


PAS 

4. Tovanilh; to be loft. 

Truft not too much to that enchanting face ; 

Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charm will pafs. Diyder * 

5. Tobefpent; to go away. , , . .. 

The time, when the thing exifted* is the idea or that 
fpace of duration; which paffed between fome fixed period 
and the being of that thing. _ Locke - 

We fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on 
one thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fuccefiion of 
ideas that pafs in his mind, whilft he is taken up with that 
earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time fhorter than it is; Locke. 

6. To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious hafte; 

Who would before have boril him to the fky; 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites wer epafl. 

Did let too foon the facred eagle fly. Dryden. 

-. To die ; to pafs from the prefent life to another ftate. 

The pangs of death do make him grin; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Sbakefp. 

8. To be changed by tegular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to the lungs ; 
a pleurify eafily paffeth into a peripneumony. Arbuthnol. 

q. To go beyond bounds. Obfolete. 

Why this paffes y Mr. Ford :—you are not to go loofe any 
longer, you muft be pinnioned. Sbakefp. 

10. To be in any ftate. 

I will caufe you to pafs under the tod, and I will bring you 
into the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel xx; 37. 

11. Tobeenacfted. 

Many of the nobility fpoke in parliament againft thofe 
things, which were moft grateful to his majefty, and which 
ftill paffed , notwithftanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 

Neither of thefe bills have yet paffed the houfe of commons, 
and fome think they may be rejected. Swift * 

This pernicious projeCt, if paffed into a law, wooild have 
been of the worft confequcnce. Swift. 

12. To be effeded ; to exift. Unlefs this may be thought a 
noun with the articles fuppreffed, and be explained thus : it 
came to the pafs that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be brought to pafs 
that the church {hould every where have able preachers to in- 
ftruCt the people. Hooker , b. v. f 3. 

When the cafe required diflimulation, if they ufed it, it 
came to pafs that the former opinion of their good faith marie 
them almoft invilible. Bacon's Effays. 

13. To gain reception;, to become current: as, this money 
will not pafs. 

That trick, faid {he, will not paf twice, Hudibras. 
Their excellencies will not pafs for fuch in the opinion of 
the learned, but only as things which have lefs of error in 
them. Dryden. 

Falfe eloquence paffeth only where true is not underftood, 
and no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted 
with good. Felton on the Clajficks . 

The grofieft fuppofitions pafs upon them; that the, wild Irifti 
were taken in toyls; but that, in fome time; they would 
grow tame. Swift. 

14. To be praCtifed artfully or fticcefsfully. 

This praCtice hath moft {hrewdly paft upon thee; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou {halt be both the plaintiff and the judge. Shakefp. 
Though frauds may pafs upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that fearches the heart. L'EJlrange. 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He FejeCted the authority of councils, and fo do all the re¬ 
formed ; fo that this won’t pafs for a fault in him, ’till ’tis 
proved one in us. Atterbun. 

16. To occur; to be tranfaCted. 

If we would judge of the nature of fpirits, we muft have 
recourfe to our own confcioufnefs of what pajfes within our 
own mind. Watts's Logick. 

17. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loofe in matters of direCt duty, as in 
prayers, provided that no indirect aCt pafs upon them to de¬ 
file them. Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

18. To heed; to regard. ' 

As for thefe lilken-coated flaves, I pafs not; 

It is to you, good people, that I fpeak, 

O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 

19. To determine finally ; to judge capitally. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life. 

Without the form of juftice ; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath. 

20. To be fupremely excellent. 

21. To thruft ; to make a pufh in fencing. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee paf? thy punCto. 

Both advance 

Againft each other, and with fword and lance 
They la{h, they foin, they tafs y they ftrive to bore 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 


Their corflets. 


IQ F 


Dryden. 
22. To omit. 
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"t o omit. 

Full piteous feems young Alma’s cafe* 

As in a lucklefs gamefter’s place, 

She would not play, yet mult not pa/s. 

1 o go through the alimentary dud. 

Subftances hard cannot be diffolved, but they will pafs ; 
but fuch, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
wiU neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment* Arbuthnot. 

24. 1 o be in a tolerable ftate. 

A middling fort of man was left well enough to pafs by his 
father, but could never think he had enough, fo long as any 
had more L'E/l- * 

25. To Pass away. To be loft ; to glide off. 

Defining the foul to be a lubftance that always thinks, can 
ferve but to make many men fufpea, that they have no fouls 
at all, lince they find a good part of their lives pafs away 
.wid.out thinking. Locke. 

20. 10 I ass away. Fo vanifli. 

'Fo Pass. v. a. 

1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be called to the cure 
of a declining d.feafe; fo it is for a commander to fupprefs 
a fed it ion, which has faffed the height: for in both the 
noxious humour doth firit weaken, and afterwards wafte to 

1 £ thin§ ‘ u u . Hayward. 

2. I o go through : as, the horfe pajfcd the river. 

3. To fpend ; to live through. 

Weie I not afiiircd he was removed to advantage, I fhould 
pajs my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 

A ou know in what deluding joys w zpajl 

T he night that was by heav’11 decreed our laft. Dryden. 

We have examples of fuch, as pafs moft of their nights 
without dreitmihg. Locke. 

"1 he people, free from cares, ferene and gay, 

Pafs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addifon. 

In the midft of the fervice, a lady, who had pajfcd the 
winter at London with her hufband, entered the congrcga- 

Addifon's Spectator, 129. 

4i T. o impart to any thing the power of moving. 

Dr. I hurfton thinks the principal ufe of infpiration to be, 
to move, or pafs the blood, from the right to the left ven¬ 
tricle of the hcart. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

5. To carry haftily. 

I had only time to pafs my eye over the medals, which are 
in great number. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

6. To transfer to another proprietor. 

He that will pafs his land^ 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread. Herbert. 

7. To ftrain ; to percolate. 

They fpeak of fevering wine from water, paffingit through 
ivy wood. Bacon's Natural Htjlory. 

8. To vent; to let out. 

How many thoufands take upon them to pafs their cenfures 
on the perfonal actions of others, and pronounce boldly on 
the affairs of the publick. Watts. 

They will commend the work in general, but pafs fo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as fhall deftroy all their cold 
praifes. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

9. To utter ceremonioufly. 

■Many of the lords and feme of the commons pa fed fome 
compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 

10. To utter folemnly. 

He pajl his promife, and was as good as his word. 

L' Ejlrange. 

Xi. Totranfmit. 

Waller pajjed over five thoufand horfe and foot by New¬ 
bridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1.2. To put an end to. 

This night 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shakefpeare. 
To furpafs ; to excel. 

She more fvveetthan any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes emongft them bear a part. 

And ftrivc to pafs, as fhe could well enough. 

Their native muftc by her fkilful art. Fairy Qiicen, 

Whom do’ft thou pafs in beauty ? Ezekiel xxxii. 19. 

Martial, thou gav\’ft far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James ; 

But in my royal fubjedl I pafs thee. 

Thou flattered’ft thine, mine cannot flatter’d be. B. Johnf 
The anceftor and all his heirs, 

Though they in number pajs the ftars of heav’n, 

Are ftill but one. Davies. 

To omit; to neglecti 

If you fondly pafs our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you. 'f Shakefpeare's King John. 

Let me o’erleap that cuftom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ftand naked, and entreat them ; 

Pjeafe you that I ma y pafs this doing, Shakefpeare. ' 
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I pafs the wars, that fpotted linx’s make 
With their fierce rivals. 

I pafs their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

To tranfeend ; to tranfgrefs. ; 

They did pafs thofe bounds, and did return-fince * * 

Burnet's Theory of the Pn a 

16. To admit; to allow. ^ Earth 

The money of every one that pajfeth the account, Wa, 
pnefts take. 0 ’ ... tne 

I’ll pafs them all upon account, ^ Xu * 

As if your nat’ral fclf had don’t. u n 

17. To ena£l a law. Hudsbas. 

How does that man know, but the decree may be alreadv 
pajjed againft him, and his allowance of mercy fpent. South 

Among‘the laws that pafs'd, it was decreed, 

That conquer’d Thebes from bondage fhould’ be freed 

^ ,, . r Dryden's Knight's Tale 

Could the fame parliament which addreffed with fo much 
zeal and earneftnefs againft this evil ,pajs it into a law? Swift 
His majefty’s minifters propofed the good of the nation* 
when they advifed the faffing this patent. ' Swift 

18. To impofe fraudulently. •* * 

Th’ indulgent mother did her care employ, 

And pafs'd it on her hufband for a boy. Dryden 

19. To practice artfully ; to make fucceed. 7 

Time lays open frauds, and after that difeovery there is 

no f affing the fame trick upon the mice. V Ejlrange. 

2.0. To fend from one place to another: as, pafs that be^ar to 
his own parifh. 

21. To Pass away. To fpend ; to wafte. 

The father waketh for the daughter, left fhe pafs away the 
flower of her age; Eccluf xlii. 9. 

22. To Pass by. Toexcufe; to forgive. 

However God may pafs by Angle iinners in this world ; yet 
when a nation combines againft him, the wicked fhall not go 
unpunifhed. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

23. To Pass by. To negleift; to difregard. 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to pafs by them, and 
give law to them, as inferior unto itfelf? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if w epafs by thofe thiols 
which happen to our trouble, and confider that which is pros¬ 
perous ; that, by the reprefentation of the better, the worfe 
may be blotted out. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Certain paffages of feripture we cannot, without injury to 
truth, pafs by here in ftlence. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go unregarded. 

Better to pafs him o'er , than to relate 
The caufe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purfuit to pafs it over in lileiice. IVatts. 

The poet paffes it over as haftily as he can, as if he were 
afraid of flaying in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen afked him, who he was; but he paffes over 
this without any reply, and referves the greateft part of his 
ftory to a time of more leifure. Broome. 

Pass, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A narrow entrance ; an avenue. 

The ftraight pafs was damm’d 
With dead men. Shakefpear's Cymbeline. 

It would be eafy to defend the paffes into the whole coun¬ 
try, that the king’s army fhould never be- able to enter. Clar. 

Truth is a ftrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
diligence is properly the underffanding’s laying fiege to it; fo 
that it muft be perpetually obferving all the avenues and pafjes 
to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South. 

2 . Paffage; road. 

The Tyrians had no pafs to the Red Sea, but through the 
territory of Solomon, and-by his fufterance. Raleigh. 

Pity tempts the pafs ; 

But the tough metal of my heart refifts. Dryden. 

3. A permiflion to go or come anywhere. 

They fhall protect all that come in, and fend them to 
the lord deputy, with their lafe conduct or pafs , to be at his 
difpofition. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We bid this be done, 

When evil deeds have their permiflive pafs, 

And not the punifhment. 

Give quiet pafs 

Through your dominions for this enterprize. 

A gentleman had a pafs to go beyond the leas. 

If they fhould fend for a pafs to France, the ceremony in 
afking and granting it would be liable to the fame objections 
of delay. Clarendon. 

4. An order by which vagrants or impotent perfons are fent to 
their place of abode. 

5. Pufh ; thruft in fencing. 

’Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 
Between th epafs and fell incenfcd points 
Of mighty oppofites. Shakefp. Ham et. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between you an 
him, he fhall not exceed you three hits. ShakefP^!^ 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 

Clarer.. 


Drydt 
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With Teeming innocence the crowd beguil’d; 

But made the defperate paffes, when he fmil’d. 

6. State; condition. 

To what a pafs are our minds brought, that, from the right 
line of virtue, arc wryed to thefe crooked fliifts ? Sidney. 

After King Henry umted the rofes, they laboured to re¬ 
duce both Englifh and Irifh, which work, to what pafs and 
perfection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hath 
been declared. Davies's State of Ireland. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about my houfe 
till you had the ordering of me, but I am now brought to 
{uch pafs, that I can fee nothing at all. L'Ejlrange. 

Matters have been brought to this pafs, that if one 
among a man’s Ions had any blemifh, he laid him afide for the 
miniftry, and fuch an one was prefently approved. South. 

Passable, adj. [ pajfibk, Fr. from pafs.] 

1. Poffible to be palled or travelled through or over. 

Antiochus departed in all hafte, weening in his pride to 
make the land navigable, and the lea pafjable by foot. 2 Mae. 

2. Supportable ; tolerable; allowable. 

His body is zpafjable carkafs, if he be not hurt. It is a 
thoroughfare for fteel. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

They are crafty and of a pajfable reach of underftanding. 

Howel. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with falfe money; one 
piece is more or lefs pajfable than another. L'Ejlrange. 

Lay by Virgil, my verfion will appear a pafjable beauty 
when the original mufe is abfent.. 


. -o-'■**-*■ Dryden. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make what was 
before but pajfable , appear beautiful. Dryden. 

3; Capable of admifiion or reception. 

Thefe ftage advocates are not only without truth, but 
without colour: could they have made the flander pajfable 
we fhould have heard farther. Collier. 

4. Popular; well received. This is a fenfe lefs ufual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in fufficiency, it is better 
to take with the more pajfable , than with the more able. Bac. 
A man of the one faction, which is moft paJJ'ablc with the 
n 0 jt r ? commonly giveth beft way. Bacon's Effays. 

PASS A DO. n.f [Italian. J A pufh ; a thruft. ™ 

A duellift, a gentleman of the very firft houfe; ah ! the 
immortal pajfado. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Passage, n.f. [pajfage, French.] 

1. Acl of pafling; travel; courfe; journey. 

The ftory of fuch a pajfage was true, and Jafon with the 
reft went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive 

by c /l 1 1. 1 « , **leigb's Hi/lory of the World. 

00 malt thou beft prepar d endure 

Fhy mortal pajfage when it comes. Milton 

Live like thofe who look upon themfelves as being only on 
their pajfage through this ftate, but as belonging to that which 

lS -v, C(,1 " C / , ’ Atterbury s Sermons. 

1 hough the pajfage he troublefome, yet it is fecure, and' 
ihali in a little time bring us eafe and peace at the laft. Wake 

2. Road ; way. 

Human actions are fo uncertain, as that feemeth the beft 
courle, which hath moft paffages out of it. Bacon., 

I he land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon a falfe 

S t0Wlrds k Were no Stifled 


Bacon. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


than Drake had left them. 

Is there yet no other way befidcs 
7 hefe painful paffages , how we may come 
I o death, and mix with our connatural duft ? 

Againft which open’d from beneath 
A down to th’ earth, a pajfage wide. 

W hen th t pajfage is open, land will be turned moft to meat 
cattle ; when fhut, to fheep. Temtle 

rf PT Per ? an a u n 7 had advanced into th e ftraight paffhge's 
waTa'ble'tn means Alexander with his Ihiaufrmy 

was able to fight and conquer them. South's Seromns. 

1 he pajfage made by many a winding way. 

Reach d e’en the room, in which the tyrant lay. Dryden 
wu , P ies him Wlth red °ubled ftrokes ; ' 

Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 

xplores the neareft pajfage to his heart. Dryden 

I wlifted for the wings of an eagle, to flyaway to thofe 

tS r tS 5 b I! t th l geniuS told me th ere was nlpajfage to 
r ’ exce P. t through the gates of death. ? AdEfon 

- - jfcar * - 

iwT fepara,cd from ,lK kil, ™r' oil r lf - k - 

4 Th. CVE- ‘ZS *“■***.* ■!“. 

Would fome part of my young years 

5 - WlfeauaTadmitt" 1 ^ M “ g ‘ f f y ° Ur ! Shah'}. 

I wr« U at |mittance ; mental acceptance. jF 

“Kid ^fcho! ^uf 610CVCI7 rati0na! 

expea it will have a f ^ learilln S’ among whom I 

withotbm princ^LT^ ,a, ’- am0n£ th0fe 
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6. Occurrence; hap; 

It is no aa of common pajfage , but 
A ftrain of rarenefs. Shakefpeare - 

7. Unfettled ftate; aptnefs by condition or nature to change? 
the place of abode. 

Moft traders in Ireland afe but faHors; the caufe muft be 
rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain : the laft iritices 
the poorer traders, young beginners, or thofe of pajfage but 
without the firft, the rich will never fettle in the country. 

Temple's Mijcellanies. 

In man the judgment ftioots at flying game ; 

A bird of pajjage ! loft as foon as found ; 

Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. 

8. Incident; tranfaeftion. 

This bufinefs as it is a very high pajfage of ftate, fo it is 
worthy of ferious confideration. Hayward. 

Thou do'ft in thy paffages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance of heav’n. Shakefp. Henry IV; 

9. Management : condudti 

Upon confideration of the conduct and pajfage of affairs 
in former times, the ftate of England ought to be cleared of 
an imputation caft upon it. Davies on Ireland. 

10. Part of a book ; Tingle place in a writing. Endroit , Fr. 

A critic who has no tafte nor learning, feldom ventures 
to praile any pajfage in an author who has not been before re¬ 
ceived by the publick. Addifon s Spectator, N° 291. 

As to the cantos, all the paffages are as fabulous as the. 
vifion at the beginning. Pope. 

Pa'ssed. Preterite and participle of pafs. 

Why fayeft thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is pajjed over from my God ? Ifaiah xl. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law pajfcd fince king William’s 
acceffion, except the a£l for preferving the game. Addijon. 

The defeription of a life, pajjed away in vanity and among 
the fhadows of pomp, may be foon finely drawn in the fame 
place. Addifon's Spectator, N° 210. 

Passenger, n.f. [pajfager, French.] 

1. A traveller ; one who is upon the road ; a wayfarer. 

All the way, the wanton damfel found 
New mirth, her pajfenger to entertain. Fairy Queen. 

What hollowing, and what ftir is this ? 

Thefe are my mates that make their wills their law. 

Have fome unhappy pajfenger in chafe. Shakefpeare. 

I he nodding horror of whofe fhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring pajfenger. MEilton 

Apelles when he had finifhed any work, expofed it to the 
light of all pajfengers, and concealed himfclf to hear the cen- 
, n e x 0f ^, faUltS - Dryden's Dufrejhey. 

2. Gn^who lures in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 

dll, S e f P dot in a dangerous tempeft doth attend th& 
unfkilful woids of 3.pajfenger. c:j 

Passenger falcon, n.f. A^kind of migratory hawk. Ami 

thTroad!’ / [fr ° m HS ' } ° ne Wh ° Paffes ; one that is U P°« 
Under you ride the home and foreign lhipping i„ f 0 near a 
diftance, that, w.thout troubling the pafflr borrowing 
btentor s voice, you may confer with any in the town. Carol. 
Have we fo foon forgot. 

When, like a matron, butcher’d by a her fons. 

And caft befide fome common way afpe&acle 
Of horror and affright to paJJ'crs by. 

Our groaning country bled at every vein 
1 assibi'lity. n.f [pajfibilite , Fr. from poffible. 1 
receiving impreffions from external agents. 

The laft doubt, touching the paffibility of the matter of 
moo|k <S draW ' V ff0m * he ecllpfes of the fun “id 

PVsst BtE . w;. [paffsUc Fr. paffsbUL, ^ 

preffions from external agents. , VC 

diCputeth with great earneftnefs, that God can- 
mture Pa ‘ d . t ° fu f er ’ bllt he thereby meaneth Chrift’s divine 
//hie. § P manUS > Which heU ^ity itfelf 

Pa'ssibleness. n .f [from faffMe.} Qualityfrteiving'im' 
preffions from external agents ^ 7 reiving i m - 

bcJaulbThfdeiiy tf ^ 

the lame nature with the humanity tha’t was £ 85 !“* 

Passing, participial adj. [from pafsl Br ‘ rem ° d m Dmguages. 

1. Supreme; furpaffmgothers; emineht. 

No ftrength of arms fhall win this noble fort 

Or fhake this puiftant wall, fuch p a Jf mg m l, ht ’ 
fiave [pells and charms, if they be faid aright 
Sir Hudi bras his jajfmg worth, S * 

1 he manner how he (allied forth o- 

2. It is ufed adverbially to enforce the „„ • r hludsbras. 

Exceedino-. meaning of another word. 


Rowe. 
Quality of 


Fairfci 


ax. 


Oberon isp^feft and wroth. 


Shakefpeare. 
Many 
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Many in each region pajfng fair 
As the noon fky ; more like to goddeffes 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

She was not only pajfng fair. 

But was withal difcreet and debonair. Dryden. 

While thus we flood as in a ftound, 

Full foon by bonfire and by bell. 

We learnt our liege was pajfng well. Gay. 

Pa'ssingbell. n. f [pajjing and bell.] The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the palling foul : 
it is often ufed for the bell, which rings immediately after 
death. 

Thofe loving papers, 

Thicken on you now, as pray’rs afcend 

To heaven in troops at a good man’s pajjingbell. Donne. 

A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ferve him as his pajfngbell to death. Daniel . 

Before the pajjingbell begun. 

The news through half the town has run. Swift. 

PA'SSION. n. f [ pajfon , French ; pajfio , Latin.] 

1. Any effe&caufed by external agency. 

7'he differences of mouldable and not mouldable, fciflible 
and not fcifiible, and many other pajfons of matter are ple¬ 
beian notions, applied to the inftruments men ordinarily 
practife. Bacon. 

A body at reft affords us no idea of any a&ive power to 
move, and when, fet in motion, it is rather a pajfon than 
an adlion in it. Locke, 

2. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other pajfons fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rafh embrac’d defpair. Shakefp . 

Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep : whofe every pajfon fully ftrives 
To make itfelf in thee fair and admired. Shakefpeare. 

Vex’d I am 

Of late, with pajfons of fome difference. Shakefpeare. 

I am doubtful, left 
You break into fome merry pajfm , 

And fo qffend.him: 

If you fhould (mile, he grows impatient. Shakefp. 

In loving thou do’ft well, in pajfon not; 

Wherein true love confifts not. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Cruel his eye, but caft 
Signs of remorfe and pajfon, to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton's Par. Lof . 

Pajfon's too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and perfpicuity, only 
moves the pajfons , and thereby mifleads the judgment. Locke . 

3. Anger. # . 

7'he word pajfon fignifies the receiving any action in a 
laro-e philofophical fenfe; in a more limited philofophical 
fenTe, it fignifies any of the affections of human nature; as 
love, fear, joy, forrow: but the common people confine it 
only to anger. Watts. 

4. Zeal; ardour. 

Where ftatefmen are ruled by faction and intereft, they can 
have no pajfon for the glory of their country, nor any con¬ 
cern for the figure it will make. Addifon on Medals . 

5. Love. 

For your love, 

You kill’d her father : you confefs’d you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your pajfon for the daughter. 

Dryden and Lee s Oedipus. 
He, to grate me more, 

Publickly own’d his pajfon for Ameftris. Rowe. 

Survey yourfelf, and then forgive your Have, • 
Think what a pajfon fuch a form muft have. Granvil. 

Abate a little of that violent pajfon for fine cloaths, fo pre¬ 
dominant in your fex. . 

7. Emphatically. The laft fuffermg of the redeemer of the 

W °He*fhewcd himfelf alive after his pajfon , by many infallible 
r Alls 1. 3. 

To Passion, v. n. [ pajfonner , Fr. from the noun.] To be 
extremely agitated ; to exprefs great commotion of mind. 
Obfolete. 

’Twas Ariadne pajfomng 

For Thefeus’ perjury and unjuft flight. Shakefpeare. 

Passion-flower, n.f. [granadilla , Latin.] 

PaJfon-fiower hath a double calyx, the firft coniiiting 0 
three leaves, the other of five, which expand in form o 
ftar : the flowers confift of five leaves each, and are of a ro- 
faceous form: in the centre of the flower arifes the pointal, 
with a crown fringed at the bottom, but furmihed with a 
tender embryo at the top, on which Hand three clubs, under 
which are the ftamina, with rough obtufe apices, which al¬ 
ways incline downward ; the embryo turns to an oval or 
globular fruit, flefhy, and confiding of one cell, which is 
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full of feeds adhering to the fides, and covered with a fort of 
hood or veil. Miller. 

Pa'ssion-week. n. f The week immediately preceding 
Eafter, named in commemoration of our Saviour’s crucifixion* 
Passionate, adj. [pajjionne , French.] 

1. Moved by paflion; cauijng or expreffing great commotion 
of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to refolve the confcience, and to 
{hew what, in this controverfy, the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of found and fincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice or mift of pajftonate affection. Hooker. 

Thucydides oblerves, that men are much more pajfonate for 
injuftice than for violence ; becaufe the one coming as from 
an equal feems rapine ; when the other proceeding from one 
{Longer is but the effect of neccflity. Clarendon. 

Good angels looked upon this {hip of Noah’s with a 
pajfionate concern for its fafety. Burnet. 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed 
up into fuch a lively fenfe of their guilt, fuch a pajfonate de¬ 
gree of concern and remorfe, that, if ten thoufimd ghofts 
had appeared to them, they fearce could have had alfuller 
conviction of their danger. Atierburys Sermons. 

2. Ealily moved to anger. 

Homer’s Achilles is haughty and pajfonate, impatient of 
any reftraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 

To Pa'sssionate. v. a. [from pajfon.] An old word. Obfolete, 

1. To affeCt with paflion. 

Great pleafure mix’d with pitiful regard. 

That godly king and queen did pajfonate, 

Whilft they his pitiful adventures heard, 

That oft they did lament his lucklefs ftate. Fairy Fhieen. 

2. To exprefs paflion ately. 

Thy neice and I want hands, 

And cannot pajfionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. Shakefpeare s Titus Andromens. 

Passionately, adv. [from pajfonate.'] 

1. With paflion ; with defire, love or hatred ; with great com¬ 
motion of mind. 

Whoever pajfonately covets any thing he has not, has loft 
his hold. L'Efbange. 

If forrow expreffes itfelf never fo loudly and pajfonately, 
and difeharge itfelf in never fo many tears, yet it will no 
more purge a man’s heart, than the wafhing of his hands 
can cleanfe the rottenefs of his bones. South's Sermons. 

I made Melefinda, in oppofition to Nourmajial, a woman 
pajfonately loving of her hufband, patient of injuries and con¬ 
tempt, and conftant in her kindnefs. Dryden. 

2 . Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes 
pajfonately enough, to divert it from themfelves. Locke. 
Passionateness, n.f. [from pajfonate.] 

1. State of being fubjedt to paflion. 

2 . Vehemence of mind. 

To love with fome pajfonatenefs the perfon you would 
marry, is not only allowable but expedient. Boyle. 

PASSIVE, adj. [pajff, French; pajfvus, Latin.] 

1. Receiving impreflion from fome external agent. 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the pajfve air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton's ParadifeLojt. 

The active informations of the intelled, filling the pajjtoe 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew 
aduate into a third and diftin<ft perfeaion of praCtice. bout • 
As the mind is wholl y pajfve in the reception of all its 
Ample ideas, fo it exerts leveral ads of its own, whereby, 
out of its Ample ideas, the other is formed. 0L Jk 

The vis inertia is a pajfve principle by which bodies peri 
in their motion or reft, receive motion in proportion to 
force impreffmg it, and refift as much as they are relff ■ 
by this principle alone, there never could have: been J 
tion in the world. ■ r 

2. Unrefifting ; not oppofing- 
Not thofe alone, who pajfve own her laws. 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her caule. 

3. Suffering; not aaing. 

4 ‘ [ A verbSi is that which fignifies 

PA*TELv!’.rTfrom^#?,]' With a paffive nature. 

Thoqgh fome are pajfvely inclin d, .. 

The greater part degenerate from their kina. / 

Pa'ssiveness. n.f [from pajfve.] 

1. Quality of receiving impreflion from externa _> 

2. Fallibility ; power of fuffering. . be as j n - 

We fhall lofe our pajfvenejs with our bci g> 

capable of fuffering as heaven can make us //j/novated 
PasAvit Y.n.f [from pajfve.] Paflivenefs. An jnno 

W °There being no mean between penetrability and W** 
trability, between pajftvity »nd ?fttvity, t e e ° Iitjr is 
and oppofite, the infinite nrehgm 
the pofition of its contrary- Cheyne j d Pa/ssovek-’ 
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of the tirhe 




Pa'ssover. n. f [pafs and over.] 

j. A feaft inftituted among the Jews in memory 
* when God, fmiting the firft-born bf the Egyptians, pajjed 
ever the habitations of the Hebrews. 

Thejews pajfover was at hand, andjefus went up. Jo. ii. 13. 
The Lord’s pajfover, commonly called Eafter, was or¬ 
dered by the common law to be celebrated every year on a 
Sunday. _ Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

2. The facrifice killed. 

Take a lamb, and kill Poo pajfover. Exodus xii. 21. 

Pa'sspoRT. n.f [pajjport, Fr.j Permiflion bf egrefs. 

Under that pretext, fain {he would have given a fecret 
pafport to her affe&ion. Sidney. 

Giving his reafon pajfport for to pafs 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. Sidney. 

Let him depart; hi spajjport {hall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purfe. Shakefpeare. 
Having ufed extreme caution in granting pajfports to Ire¬ 
land, he conceived that paper not to have been delivered. Clar. 

The gofpel has then only a free admiflion into the aflent 
of the underftanding, when it brings a pajjport from a rightly 
difpofed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that com¬ 
mands all, that {huts out, and lets in, what obje&s it 
pleafes. South's Sermons. 

Admitted in the fhining throng, 

He {hows the pafport which he brought along; 

His pafport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 

At our meeting in another world ; 

For thou haft drunk thy pafport out of this, Dryden. 

Past, participial adj. [frofti pafs. J 

1. Not prefent; not to come. 

Paft , and to come, feem beft ; tilings prefent worft. Shah. 
For leveral months paf, papers have been written upon the 
beft publick principle, the love of our country. Swift. 

This not alone has Alone on ages paf , 

But lights the prefent, and {hall warm the laft. Pope. 

2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. 

A life of glorious labours pajl. Pope . 

Past, n.f Elliptically ufed for paft time. 

'I'hepaf is all by death poll'd!, 

And frugal fate that guards the reft* 

By giving bids us live to-day. Fenton. 

Past, prepoftion. 

1. Beyond in time. 

Sarah was delivered of a child, when fhe was pajl age. 

Hebrews xi. 11* 

2 . No longer capable of. 

Fervent prayers he made, when fie was efteemedy><?/? fenfe, 
and lb fpent his laft breath in committing his foul unto the 
Almighty. . Hayward . 

3. Beyond ; out of reach of.. 

We muft not 

Proftitute our paf cure malady , 

To empiricks. Shakefpear's All's well that ends well. 

What’s gone; and what’s paf help. 

Should be paf grief. Shakefp. TVinter's Talc. 

Many men have not yet Aimed themfelves paf all fenfe or 
feeling, but have fome regrets ; and when their fpirits are at 
any time difturbed with the fenfe of their guilt; they are for 
a little time more watchful over their w^ys; but they are 
foon difheartened, Calamys Sermons. 

Love, when once paf government, is confequently paf 

. L'Ejtrange. 

Her life {he might have had ; but the defpair 
Of faving his,, had. put it paf her care. Dryden. 

I’rri ftupify’d with forrow, paf relief 
Of tears. Dryden. 

That the bare receiving a fum fliould fink a man into a 
fervile ftate, is paf my comprehenfion. Collier on Pride. 

That he means paternal power, is paf doubt from the in¬ 
ference he makes. Locke. 

4. Beyond; further than. 

We will go by the king’s high way, until we be paf thy 
borders. Numbers xxi. 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Irifti Scots have bows not paf three quarters 
of a yard long* with a firing of wreathed hemp and their 
arrows not much above ail ell. Spenfer on Ireland. 

^ fame inundation was not deep, not paf forty foot 

T> A fr ^> thegr0und * Bacon. 

PAS TL. n, f [ pafe , French.] 

i- Any thing mixed up fo as to be vifeous and tenacious, : fuch 
as flour and water for bread or pies ; or various kinds of earth 
mingled for the potter. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar; and 

mould it into a new pafe, there is 1I0 poflibility of. an holy 

, Bacon's Holy War. 

VV ith particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into paf e, 

And, mixt with living ft reams; the godlike image caft. Dryd. 
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When the gods moulded up the pajie of man. 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryden. 
He has the whitefthand that ever you Jaw, and raifes/wy/r 
better than any woman. Addifon's Spectator, N° 482. 

2 . Flour and water boiled together fo as to make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ftones. 

To Paste, v. a. [pafer, Fr. from the noun.] To faften 
with pafte. 

By pafing the vowels and confonants on the fides o. dice, 
his eldeft fon played himfelf into fpelling. • Locke. 

Youno- creatures have learned their letters and fyllabies, by 
having them pajled upon little flat tablets. JNatts. 

Pa'steboard. n f [paf e and board.] Maffes made anciently 
by pafting on6 paper on another: now made fometimes by 
macerating paper and cafting it in moulds, fometimes by 
pounding old cordage, and cafting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and pafeboard, propor¬ 
tioned to his models, with doors and windows, through which 
He diftributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 

. I would not make myfelf merry even with a piece of pafe¬ 
board, that is inverted with a publick character. Addifon. 

Pa'steboard. adj. Made of pafteboard. 

Put fllkworms on whited brown paper into a pafeboard 
box. Mortimer's Hujbandry* 

Pa'stel: n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Pa'stern. n.f. [pafuron, French.] 

1. The knee of an horfe. 

I will not change my horfe with any that treads on four 
paf cms. Shakefpear s Henry V, 

The colt that for a ftallion is defign’d, 

Upright he walks on pafems firm and ftraight. 

His motions eafy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 

Being heavy, he fhould not tread ftiff, but have a pafern 
made him, to break the force of his weight: by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grevj. 

2 . The legs of an human creature in contempt. 

So ftraight {he walk’d, and on her paf eras higli: 

If feeing her behind; he lik’d her pace, 

Now turning ftiort, he better lik’d her face. Dryden » 

Pa'stil; n. f [paf illus, Lat. pafille , Fr.] A roll of pafte. 
To draw with dry colours, make long pajlils, by grinding' 
red led with ftrong wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the fun. Peacham on Drawing . 

Pa'stime. n.f [pafs and time.] Sport; amufement; diverfion. 
It was more requifite for Zelmane’s hurt to reft, than 
fit up at thofe paf hues ; but {he, that felt no wound but one; 
earneftly defired to have the paftorals. Sidney , b. i. 

I’ll be as patient as a gentle ftfeam. 

And make a pafime of each weary ftep, 

’Till the laft ftep has brought me to my love. Shakefp. 

Pafime pafling excellent. 

If hulhanded with modefty. Shakefpeare % 

With thele 

Find pafime , and bear rule ; thy realm is large. Milton. 
A man, much addi&ed to luxury, recreation and pafime , 
{hould never pretend to devote himfelf entirely to the fciences; 
unlefs his foul be fo refined, that he can tafte thefe entertain¬ 
ments eminently in his clofet. Watts. 

Pa'stor. n. f. [paf ori Latin ; pafeur , old French.] 

i. A {hepherd. 

Receive this prefent by the mufes made, 

The pipe on which the Afcraeanplay’d. 

Fhtpafor {hears their hoary beards, 

And eafes of their hair the loaden herds. 

2; A clergyman who has. the care of a flock; one who has fouls 
to feed with found do£trin6. 

1 he paf or maketh fuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teftify a general aflent thereunto, or he joyfully 
b'eginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing be¬ 
tween them the fentences wherewith they ftrive, which fhall 
much {hew his own, and ftir up others zeal to the glory of 

Hooker, b. v. f 39, 
The firft branch of the great work belonging to a pajlor 
of the church, was to teach. South's Sermons. 

^ A breach in fhe general form of worfliip was reckoned too 
unpopular to be attempted, neither was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining feparate pafors out of private 

b P urfes * . r Swift. 

I a storal. adj. [paforalis, Latin ; paf oral, French.] 

1. Rural; ruftick ; befeeming fhepherds ; imitating{hepHcrds. 

_ In thofe paf oral paffimes, a great many days were lent to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

2- Relating to the care of fouls. 

Their lord and mafter taught concerning the paf oral care 
he had over his own flock. Hooker, 'b. v. f 19. 

1 he bimop of Salifbury recommended the tenth fatire of 
Ju v y enal » m his pdf oral letter, to the ferious perufal of the 
divines of his diocefe. Dryden. 

Pa'storal. n. f A poem in which any aaion or paflion is 
reprefen ted by its effeas upon a country life; or according to 
the common praaice in which fpeakers take upon them the 
charaaerof fhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 

J 9 G paf oral 


Dryden. 

Dryden.- 
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ing- i 


King 


Tujfer. 

Sbakefp. 


Pajloral is an imitation of the action of a fhepherd, the 
form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed 
of both, the fable fimple, the manners not too polite nor too 
ruftick. Pope. 

The beft actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hi- 
flory, pajloral. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

There ought to be the fame difference between pajorals 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; 
the latter fhould be fmooth, clean, tender and paffionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 
in pajloral. JValJb. 

Pa'stry. n.f [pajijferie, Fr. from pajle. J 

1. The act of making pies. 

Let never frefh machines your pajlry try, 

Unlefs grandees or magiftrates are by. 

Then you may put a dwarf into a pye. 

2. Pies or baked pafte. 

Pvemember 

The feed cake, the pajries and the furmenty pot. 

They call for dates and quinces in the pajlry. 

Beafts of chafe, or fowls of game. 

In pajlry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 

Gris amber {team’d. Milton s Paradife Regain’d. 

3. The place where paftry is made. 

Pastry-cook. n. f. [pajlry and cook. J One whofe trade is 
to make and fell things baked in pafte. 

I wifh you knew what my hufband has paid to the pajlry - 
cooks and confectioners. Arbutbnot. 

Pa'sturable. adj. [from pajure.] Fit for pafture. 
Pa'sturage. n. f. [j pajurage , French.] 

1. The bufmefs of feeding cattle. 

I wifh there were fome ordinances, that whofoever keepeth 
twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going; for otherwife all 
men would fall to pajlurage , and none to hufbandry. 

Spenjer on Ireland. 

2 . Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a fheep by her to fhew, that the riches of the 
country confifted chiefly in flocks and pajlurage. Addifon. 

3. The ufe of pafture. 

Cattle fatted by good pajlurage, after violent motion, die 
fuddenly. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Pasture, n.f. [pajure, French.] 

1. Food; the act of feeding. 

Unto the confcrvation is required a folid pajure , and a food 
congenerous unto nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Ground on which cattle feed. 

A carelefs herd. 

Full of the pajure, jumps along by him. 

And never flays. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to feed together, 
they, by confent, feparated and enlarged their pajure where 
it belt liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature’s common, far as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and pajure. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. Human culture ; education. 

From the fir ft pajures of our infant age. 

To elder cares and man’s feverer page 
We lafli the pupil. Dryden. 

To Pa'sture. v. a. [from the noun.] To place in a pafture. 
To Pa'sture. v. n. [from the noun ] To graze on the 
ground. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary ; thefe in flocks 
Pajuring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 

Pa sty. n. f. [paje , French.] A pye of cruft raifed without 
a difh. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear. 

And make two pajies of your fhameful heads. Sbakefp. 
I will confefs what 1 know; if ye pinch me like a pajy, I 
can fay no more. Sbakejpeare. 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor, 

Within a pajy lodge a living hare. King. 

A man of fober life, 

Not quite a madman, though a pajy fell. 

And much too wife to walk into a well. Pope. 

Pat. adj. [from pas , Dutch, Skinner.] Fit; convenient; 
exactly fuitable either as to time or place. This is a low word, 
and fhould not be ufed but in burlefque writings. 

Pat pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our 
rehearfal. Sbakefp ear's Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Sbakefp. 
They never faw two things fo pat , 

In all refpects, as this and that. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found ver ypat to his 
do&rine of the Eucharift. Atterbury. 

He was furely put to’t at the end of a verfc, 

Becaufe he could find no word to come pat in. Swift. 
Pat. n. f. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a blow 
with the foot.] 

1. A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The leaft noife is enough to difturb the operation of hre 
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brain; the fat of a Ihuttle-cock, or the creaking of - 

W o U tn r . • , 

2. Small lump of matter beat into fhape with the hand. 

To Pat. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike lightly ; to tap 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaft 
with one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another and 
ftraightways they pat with both. Bacon's Nat Hi/i 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and you vanifh quite. pL ' 

Pa'tache. n.f. Afmallfhip. Ainfvortb. 

1 a'tacoon. n.f. A spanifh coin worth four (hilling and 
eight pence Englilh Ainjwwtb; 

1 o 1 atch. v. n. [ pudtzer , Danifh ; pezzare, Italian.] 

1. To cover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat 
and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches 
and borrowed fhreds. £ oc ^ e 

2. To decorate the face with fmall fpots of black filk* 

In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who patched both 
Tides of their faces. Addijon's Spectator, N y 81. 

We begg’d her but to patch her face, 

She never hit one proper place. ‘ Swift. 

3. To mend clumfily; to mend fo as that the original ftrength 
or beauty is loft. 

Any thing mended, is but patch'd. Sbakefp. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the furgeons 
to piece and patch up. L'Ejlrangt. 

4. To make up of fhreds or different pieces. Sometimes with 

, up emphatical. 

If we feek to judge of thofe times, which the feriptures fet 
us down without error, by the reigns of the Aflyrian princes, 
we {hall but patch up the ftory at adventure, and leave it in 
confulion. Raleigh's Hijory of the World. 

His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate, 

Ill forted with a loft effeminate life.- Dryden . 

There is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, as gives 
an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed fucceffively and 
patched up by piece-meal. Bentley's Sermons. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphrafing; but 
more properly changing, adding, patching , piecing. Felton. 

PATCH, n.f [ pezzo , Italian.] 

1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches fet upon a little breach, 

Difcredit more in hiding of the flaw. 

Than did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Sbakefp . 

If the fhoe be ript, or patches put; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaifter on his foot. Dryden. 

They fuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald livery of 
coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds, fuch as the common opi¬ 
nion of thofe they converfe with clothe them in. Locke. 

2. A piece inferted in mofaick or variegated work. 

3. A fmall fpot of black filk put on the face. 

How ! providence ! and yet a Scottifh crew ! 

Then madam nature wears black patches too: Cleaveland. 

If to every common funeral, 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d. 

Your face wou’d wear not patches , but a cloud. Suckling. 

They were patched differently, and caft hoftile glances 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in different 
fituations as party-fignals to diftinguifh friends from foes .Jddif 

This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. Pope. 

4. A fmall particle ; a parcel of land. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 

That hath in it no profit but the name. Sbakefp. 

5. A paltry fellow. Obfolete. 0? . f 

What a py’d ninny’s this ? thou feurvy patch ! bbakejp. 

Pa'tcher. n.f. [from patch.] One that patches ; a botcher. 

Pa'tcheRY. n.f. [from patch.] Botchery; bungling work. 
Forgery. A word not in ufe. 

You hear him cogg, fee him diffemble, 

Know his grofs patchery, love him, and feed him, 

Yet remain affur’d that he’s a made-up villain, dhajp. 

Pa'tchwork. n.f [patch and work.] Work made by iewin a 
fmall pieces of different colours interchangeably together- 
When my cioaths were finifhed, they lookeu bke 1 
patchwork , only mine were all of a colour. Gulliver j 
W hoever only reads to tranferibe fhining remarks, wu 
entering into the genius and fpirit of the author, wi 1 
to be milled out of the regular way ot thinking; an 
product of all this will be found a manifeft incoherent^^ 


of patclrwork. .- 

Foreign her air, her robe’s difeordant pride 

In patchwork flut’ring. , „ 

Pate, n.f [This is derived by Simntr from lets, *t-j __ 
rnmmnnlv ufed in contempt or ridicule, 


D uncial 

Fr.]' T |ie 


head. Now commonly ufed in contempt 
tiently in ferious language. ... 

Senfelefs man, that himfelf doth hate. 
To love another; 

Here take thy lover’s token en thy fati. 


Fairy 

Behold 


Puffer. 

Sbakefp. 


Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Hudibras. 


P A T 

Behold the defpaire, 

By cuftome and covetous pates, 

Bv gaps and opening of gates. 

"He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 

And crop away that h&ious pate of his. _ yr 

Steal by line and level is an excellent pafs of pate. Sbakefp 
That fly devil, 

That broker that ftill breaks the pate of faith. 

That daily breakvow. 

I had broke thy pate. 

And afk’d thee mercy for’t. 

Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer. The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. 

Thank your gentler fate, 

That, for a bruis’d or broken pate, 

* Has freed you from thofe knobs that grow 

Much harder on the married brow. __ 

If only fcorn attends men for afferting the church’s dig¬ 
nity, many will rather chule to negle£t their duty, thar> to 
get a broken pate in the church’s fervice. South's Sermons. 

If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of 
flatterers, prefently they are plying his full purfe and empty 
pate with addrefles fuitable to his vanity. South. 

Pa ted. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is ufed only in 
compofition : as, long-pated or cunning; fhd\\ow-pated or 
foolifh. 

Patef action. n.f [patefaftio, Latin.] Adi or ftate of 
opening. Ainfworth. 

Pa'ten. n.f [patina, Latin.] A plate. Not in ufe. 

The floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with paiens of bright gold ; 

There’s not the finalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings. Sbakefp , 

Patent, adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 

1. Open to the perufal of all: as, letters patent. 

2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; fo that, in king Charles the firft’s time, it was made 
a patent commodity. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Fatent. n.f A writ conferring fome exclufive right or pri¬ 
vilege. 

If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of¬ 
fend ; for if it touch not you, it comes near no body. 

... T Shakefpeare. 

So will I grow, fo live, fo die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordfhip. Shakefpeare's Midfum. Night's Dream. 
We are cenfured as obftinate, in not cori'iplyino' with a 
royal patent. ° W,. 

Patentee', n.f [from patent.] One who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpofe of his gift, without his 
kingly confent, the lands fhall revert to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, & the fecurities 
obliged the patentee to receive his money back upon every 
demand. r -A 

PATER-NOSTER. n.f [Lat.] The Lord’s prayer. J 
No penny no pater-nojler. Camden’s Remains. 

Paternal, adj. [paternus, Lat. paternel, Fr.] 

1. [Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 
father. 

I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Admonitions fraternal or paternal of h\s follow chriftians 
or governors of the church. Hammond. 

1 hey lpend their days in joy unblam’d ; and dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes, 

Under paternal rule. _ Milton's Paradife LoJ. 

2 . .Hereditary; received in fucceffion from one’s father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their fmall paternal field of corn. Dryden 

He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of the con¬ 
queror. 1 n , 

Retreat betimes Drj * n ' 

To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 

Pa ™- the Cato toil’d with his own hands. Addifon. 
1 V*' ' n ‘f: [ from paternus, Lat. paternite , Fr.] F a - 
therfhip ; the relation of a father. J 

othT^Y 0 -’ w * ileit hadfcarcityof people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and elderfhip. Raid ah 

A young heir, kept (hort by his father, might be known 

l b ekeTCtv U fS nCei "V* 13 Cafe ’ * heP<, “ rni,y and filiation 
PAxTr/rnl V mPre f°w , Jrbuthmt. 

feion!; [ P a j\ Saxon 'J Way; road; track. In conver- 

fo emn l fed ° f 2 nalT0W W 5 t0 be P affed on foot; but in 
lolemn language means any paffage. 

For darknefs, where is the pla?e thereof ? that thou fhouldff 

knowthe ^ to the houfe thereof. >S 

a j n L ^ eart k t ^ le g°lden age renew, 

n thy great father’s path to heav’n purfue. Dryden. 


PAT 

The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets. Dryden s Theocritus. 

There is but one road by which to climb up, and they 
have a very fevere law again ft any that enters the town by 
another path, left any new one fhould be worn on the 
mountain. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

PATHE'TICAL. 1 [ 7 ra 3 -ffIi)coV; pathetique , Fr.] Affecting 
PATHE'TICK. 5 tl le paffions ; paffionate ; moving. 

His page that handful of wit; 

’Tis a moft pathetical neat. Sbakefp. 

How pathetick is that expoftulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himfelf in 
this deplorable condition. Spectator, N° 571. 

Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere and lefs mer¬ 
curial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. Swift. 

While thus pathetick to the prince he fpoke, 

From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion broke. Pope. 
Pathe'tically. adv. [from pathetical.] In fuch a manner 
as may ftrike the paffions. 

Thefe reafons, fo pathetically urged and fo admirably raifed 
by the profopopoia of nature, fpeaking to her children with 
fo much authority, deferve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
PatheTicalness. n.f. [from pathetical.] Quality of being 
pathetick; quality of moving the paffion. 

Pa'thless. ^'.[from path.] Untrodden; not marked with paths, 
Afk thou the citizens of pathlefs woods ; 

What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Sanclys. 

Like one that had been fed affray 
Through the heav’ns wide pathlefs way. Milton. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go. 

And wander after pathlefs defliny, 

Whofe dark reforts fince prudence cannot know ; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden . 

Through miffs obfeure, fhe wings her tedious way. 

Now wanders dazzl’d with too bright a day ; 

And from the fummit of a pathlefs coaft 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. Prior. 

Pa'thognomonick. adj. [7 rocSoyvcoy.oviyJg, 7 rdSoq and yivur- 
Such figns of a difeafe as are infeparable, defignino- the 
effence or real nature of the difeafe ; not fymptomatick. Quincy. 

He has the true pathognomonick fign of love, jealoufy ; for 
no body will fuffer his miftrefs to be treated fo. Arbutbnot. 
Pa'thological. adj. [pathologique, Fr. from pathology.] Re¬ 
lating to the tokens or difcoverable effeas of a diftemper 
Pathologist, n.f. [7ra' 3 ^ and Hyco.] One who treats of 
pathology. 

PA THOLOGY, n. f [7 rokSog and Xcyu ; pathologie, Fr.] 
That part of medicine which relates to the diftemper, with 
their differences, caufes and effeas incident to the human 
body. Quincy: 

Pa thway. n.f [path and way.] A road ; ftriaiy a ^rrow 
way to be paffed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whofe view is muffl’d ftill. 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill Sbakefp 

In the way_ of righteoulhefs is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there .s no death. Provnbs xii. 28. 

When m the middle pathway bafks the fnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the fultry hours. Gay. 

Pa tible. adj. [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable ; tolerable. Didt 
Pa'tibulary. adj. [patibulaire, Fr. from paiibulum, Latin ] 
Belonging to the gallows. 

P^ihnge. n.f. [patience, French; patientia, Latin.] 

1. The power of fuffering ; indurance; the power of expea- 
ing long without rage or difeontent; the power of fuppoiW 
faults or injuries without revenge; long fufferina. 

The king becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I have no relifh of them. Shaitfp. Macbeth: 

thaVlSTTr m u feeking theLord > is than he 

that leadeth his life without a guide. Eccluf. xx 22 

Ha yepanence with me and I will pay thee all. Matthew. 

. ^ hn ^ iai F fortitude and patience have their opportunity in 

times of affliaion and perfection. Scat's Sermons. 

r requent deoauch to habitude prevails. 

Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior 

2. Sufferance; permiffion. 

^ eir P atience > b e it fpoken, the apoftles preached as 
well when they wrote, as when they fpake the gofpel. Hooker 

3. An herb. A fpecies of dock. F rtoo.er. 

Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled fallad. Mortimer 
Pa tient. adj. [patient, Fr. pat lens, Latin.] 

1. Having the quality of enduring. 

nnr ^ at ’ which J is f he befTfort of grain, of which the 
pureft bread is made, is patient of heat and cold R av 

2. Calm under pain or affliction: y ' 

Be patient, and I will flay. Sbakefp. Henry VI 

l d ff eV d ’ but unmov ’ d ’ and of your (corn, 

3 - Not revengeful againft injuries. Theicrit ^ 

4. Not eafily provoked. 

towrdallmen. 11131 are unrul y> Support the weak, b e patient 

I i bejfalomans v. 14. 

5. Not 
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P A T 

5- Not hafty ; not vicioufly eager or impetuous. 

Too induftrious to be great* 

Nor patient to expedt the turns of fate. 

They open’d camps deform’d by civil fight. 

^Pa'tient. n.f. [patient , Fr.] 

1. That which receives impreflions from external agents. 

Malice is a pafiion fo impetuous and precipitate, that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of'the Tongue. 

To proper patients he kind agents brings. 

In various leagues binds difagreeing things. Creech. 

Adlion and paflion are modes which belong to fubftances : 
when a fmith with a hammer ftrikes a piece of iron, the 
hammer and the fmith are both agents or fubjedts of adtion; 
the one fupreme, and the other liibordinate: the iron is the 
patient or the fubjedt of pafiion, in a philofophical fenfe, be- 
caufe it receives the operation of the agent* Watts's Logick. 

2. A perfon difeafed. It is commonly ufed of the relation be¬ 
tween the Tick and the phyfician. 

You deal with me like a phyfician, that feeing his patient 
in apeftilent fever, fhould chide inftead of adminiftring help, 
•and bid him be fick no more. Sid?iey. 

Through ignorance of the difeafe, through unreafonable* 
nefs of tne time, inftead of good he worketh hurt, and out 
of one evil throwcth the patient into many miferies. Spenfer. 

A phyfician ufes various methods for the recovery of fick 
perfohs ; and though all of them are difagreeable, his patients 
are never angry. Addifon. 

3. It is fometimes, but rarely ufed abfolutely fora fick perfon. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ftate ; 

But the poof patient will as foon be found 

On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dryden. 

ToPa'tient. v. a. [ patienter , Fr.J To compofe one’s felf; 
to behave with patience. Obfolete. 

Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Shakefp. 

PaYiently. adv. [from patient.] 

1. Without rage under pain or afflidlion. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 
What juftly thou haft loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack’d with pain* and you without. 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the cafe is not your own; Bwift. 

2 . Without vicious impetuofity. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, 
and wifti that patiently they would examine how little caufe 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be perfumed patiently to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more pro- 
felytes. Calamys Sermons. 

Pa'tine. n.f. [ patina , Lat.] The cover of a chalice. Ainf. 

PaYly. adv. [from pat.'] Commodioufly ; fitly. 

PA'TRIARCH. n.f. [patriarche, Fr. patriarchy Latin.] 

1. One who governs by paternal right ; the father and ruler of 
a family. 

So fpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfifted, yet fubmifs. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees* 

Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme in ftate ; and in three more decays. Dryden . 

2: A bifhop fuperior to archbifhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one houfe, 
to the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained one 
biftiop of the fame kindred. Raleigh. 

Where fecular primates were heretofore given, the eccle- 
fiaftical laws have ordered patriarchs and eccleliaftical primates 
to be placed. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

Patriarchal, adj. [ j patriarchal , Fr. from patriarch.] 

1. Belonging to patriarchs; fuch as was poffelfed or en,oyed by 
patriarchs. 

Such drowfy fedentary fouls have they* 

Who would to patriarchal years live on. 

Fix’d to hereditary clay, . 

And know no climate but their own. A orris. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power ; but he againlt right 
enlarged his empire, by feizing violently on the rights jR 
other lords. 0 

2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 

Archbifhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
fubjedt to the pope’s jurifdidtion ; and, in other places, they are 
immediately fubjedt to the patriarchal fees. Aylijfe. 

PaTriarchate. 7 n.f [patriarchate Fr. from patriarch.] A 

Pa'tri ARCHSHIP. 5 bifhoprick fuperior to archbilhopricks. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; as thffof 
the pontificate, a patriarchjlnp and archbifhoprick. AyUjje. 

Patria'rchy. n. f. Jurifdidtion of a patriarch ; patriarchate. 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conftantinople, as 



rial ; noble ; not plebeian, 
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Shak 


tiefp. 
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I fee 

Th’ infuiting tyrant prancing o’er the field. 

His horfe’s hoofs wet with patrician blood ! 

Patri'cian. n.f A nobleman. 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the juftice of my caufe with arms. 

You’ll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer arid the fcandal of the town. jy , 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. Szvift 
Patrimonial, adj. [patrimonial, Fr. from patrimony] vf 
feffed by inheritance. ^ J 

The expence of the duke of Ormond’s own ereat tat ' 
monial eftate, that came over at that time, is of no 
confutation in the ftock of this kingdom. TembU 

Their patrimonial floth the Spaniards keep, ^ 

And Philip firft taught Philip how to fleep. tiryden 

PA'TRIMONY. n. f. [ patrimonium, Latin ; patrimohie , Fr ]* 
An eftate poffeffed by inheritance. ’ ■* 

Inclofures they would not forbid, for that had been to forbid 
the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom. Bdcon 
So might the heir, whofe father hath, in play, 

Wafted a thoufand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 

Hope to reftore the patrimony fpent. Davies. 

In me all 

Pofterity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony 

That I muft. leave ye, Tons. Milton's Far. Loft. 

For his redemption, all my patrimony 
I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agoni/ies . 

Their fhips like wafted patrimonies fliew ; 

Where the thin featuring trees admit the light. 

And fhun each other’s fhadows as they grow. Dryden , 

The fhepherd laft appears, 

, And with him all his patrhnony bears ; 

His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden. 

PA'TRIOT. n.f. One whofe Ruling pafiion is the love of 
his country. 

Patriots who for facred freedom ftood. Ticket, 

The firm patriot there. 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 

Shall know he conquer’d. Addifon'sCato. 

Here tears fliall flow from a more gen’rous caufe, 

Such tears as patriots filed for dying laws. Pope. 

Pa'triotism. n.f. [from patriot.] Love of one’s country; 
zeal for one’s country. 

To Patro'cinate. v. a. [patrocinor, Latin ; patrociner, old 
French.] To patronife; to protedt ; to defend. Did. 
Patrol, n.f. [patrouille , patouille , old French.] 

1. The adt of going the rounds in a garrifon to obferve that 
orders are kept. 

2. Thofe that go the rounds. 

O thou ! by whofe almighty nod the fcale 
Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the laving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomfon's Summer. 

ToPaYrol. v. n. [patrouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds in a 
camp or garifon. 

Thefe out guards of the mind are fent abroad 
And fFM patrolling beat the neighb’ring road. 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Kecppofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. Blackmon . 

PA'TRON. n.f. [patron , Fr. patronus , Latin.] 

1. One who countenances, fupports or protedts. Commonly a 
wretch who fupports with infolence, and is paid with flattery. 

I’ll plead for you, as for my patron. Shakejp • 

Ne’er let me pafsin filence Dorlet’s name ; 

Ne’er ceafe to mention the continu’d debt. 

Which the great patron only would forget. 

2. A guardian faint. 

Thou amongft thofe faints, whom thou do ft fee, 

Shall be a faint, and thine own nation’s friend 

And patron. f fi‘ 

St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, 
now taken by the Chriflians, as the proteflor &“ era “Y. 
religion. J 

q. Advocate; defender; vindicator. 

We ate no patrons of thofe things ; the beft de en ^ 
of is fpeedy redrefs and amendment. Hooker , • * 

Whether the minds ol men have naturally im P , ^ 

them the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave to 
are the patrons of innate principles. 

4. One who has donation of ecclefiaftical prefermer* . 
Pa'tronage. n.f. [from patron.] 

'• .»*..y, <•-» 

in whom all virtue Ihines, will take the patronage ^ 
the only rebellious handmaid againft virtue. 

Here’s patronage , and here our art delcries. 

What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloler tie , 

Shows what rewards our fervices may gam, 

And how too often we may court in vain. G dian fl,jp 

A 2. VJ 
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2. Guardianfhip of faints. ’ 

From certain paftages of the poets, feveral fhips made 
choice of fome god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman Catholicks every veflel is recommended to the 
patronage of fome particular faint. Addifon. 

3. Donation of a benefice; right of conferring a benefice. 

To Pa'tronage. v. a. [from the noun.] To patronife; to 
protedf. A bad word. 

Dar’ft thou maintain the former words thou Ipak’ft ? 
Yes, fir, as well as you dar c patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue. Shakejp. 

An out-law in a caftle keeps. 

And ufes it to patronage his theft. Shakefp. 

PatroNal. adj. [frompatronus, Lat.] Prote&ing; fupport- 
ing ; guarding ; defending ; doing the office of a patron; 

The name of the city being difeovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PaTRoness. n. f [feminine of patron ; patrona , Lat.] 

1. A female that defends, countenances or fupports. 

Of clofe elcapes the aged patronefs. 

Blacker than earft, her fable mantle fpred. 

When with two trufty maids in great diftrefs, 

Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 

All things fhould be guided by her dire&ion, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and protedlrefs of the enterprife. Bacon. 

Befriend me night, beft patronefs of grief. 

Over the pole thy thickeft mantle throw. Milton. 

He petitioned his patronefs, who gave him for anfwer, that 
providence had afligned every bird its proportion. L'Eflrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patronefjes at court. 

Swift. 

2. A female guardian faint. 

To Pa'tronise. v. a. [from patron.] To protect; to fup- 
port; to defend ; to countenance. 

Churchmen are to be had in due refpedf for their work 
fake, and protected from fcorn ; but if a clergyman be loofe 
and fcandalous, he muft not be patronifed nor winked at. ’ Bac. 

All tendernefs of confcience againft good laws, is hypocrify, 
and patronij'ed by none but men of defign, who look upon ic 
as the fitteft engine to get into power. South's Sermons. 

I have been efteemed and patronifed by the grandfather, 
the father and the fon. Dryden. 

Patrony'mick. n.f. ['7ra.r()ovvfMxo<;, patronymique,Yr.] Name 
exprefling the name of the father or anceftor : as, Tydides, 
the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Teftonides being a 
patronymick. Broome. 

Pa'tten of a pillar, n.f Its bafe. Ainfworth. 

Pattenmaker. n.f [patten and maker.] He that makes 
pattens. 

PaYten. n.f [patin, Fr.] A fhoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common fhoe by women to keep them 
from the dirt. 

Their fhoes and pattens are fnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
which were faftened to the knees with chains of gold and 
filver. Camden's Remains. 

Good houfewives 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed. 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

To PaY’TER. v. n. [from patte, Fr. the foot.] To make a 
noife like the quick fteps of many feet. 

Patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main. 

When Jupiter defeends in harden’d rain. Dryden. 

The Healing fhower is fcarce to patter heard 
By fuch as wander through the foreft walks. Thomfon. 

Pa'ttern. n.f. [patron,Fr. patroon, Dutch.] 

I. The original propofed to imitation; the archetype; that 
which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches of old fhould 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glafles wherein we 
might fee the practice of that which by you is gathered out of 
feripture. Hooker. 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will fay nothing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A pattern to all princes living with her. 

And all that fhall fucceed. Shakefp. Henry VIIT. 

T he example and pattern of the church of Rome. Claren. 

Lofe not the honour you have early won, 

But ftand the blamelefs/>tf/L?r« of a fon. Dryden . 

Meafure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not as it is 
the copy, but th epattern of regal power. Grew. 

This pattern fhould be our guide, in our prefent ftate of 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Lhriftianity commands us to a& after a nobler pattern, 

Rogers . 


than the virtues even of the moft perfedt men. 
Take pattern by our lifter ftar, 

Delude at once and blefs our fight; 

When you are feen, be feen from far. 
And chiefly chufe to fhine by night. 


Swift . 


P A U 

2. A fpecimen ; a part fhown as a fample of the reft. 

A gentleman fends to my fhop for a pattern of ftufF; if he 
like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swift. 

3. An inftance ; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the fame con- 
cerneth not us otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juft difpleafure againft finful nations. Hooker, b. v. f. 17. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to diredl the cutting of cloth. 

To PaYtern. v. a. [patronner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To make in imitation of fomething; to copy. 

Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt. 

Pattern'd by that the poet here deferibes. Shalcfp. 

2. To ferve as an example to be followed. Neither fenfe is 
now much in ufe. 

When I that cenfure him do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death. 

And nothing come in partial. Shakefp, 

Pavin' 7 * n. f. A kind of light tripping dance. Ainf. 

Pau'ciloquy. n. f. [ pauciloquiwn, Lat.] Sparing and rare 
fpeech. Diet, 

Pau'city. [paucitas, from paucus, Latin.] 

1. Fewnefs; fmallnefs of number. 

The multitude of parifhes, and paucity of fchools. Hooker, 
In fuch flender corpufcles as thofe of colour, may eafily be 
conceived a greater paucity .of protuberant corpufcles. Boyle. 

Socrates well underftood what he faid touching the rarity 
and paucity of friends. L'EJhange. 

2. Smallnefs of quantity, 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals : 
as, lizzards, frogs and other fifties. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PAVE. v. a. [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 

1. To lay with brick or ftone ; to floor with ftone. 

Should fhe kneel down, 

Her brother’s ghoft h\s paved bo& would break. 

And take her hence in horrour. Shakefp. 

Let not the court be paved, for that ftrilceth up a great heat 
infummer, and. much cold in winter. Bacon. 

From this chymic flame 
I fee a city of more precious mold. 

With filver pav'd, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 

The ftreets are paved with brick or freeftone. Addifon, 

2. To make a paffage eafy. * 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Bac. 

Pa'vement. n.f. [pavimentum, Lat.] Stones or bricks laid 
011 the ground ; ftone floor. 

The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold. 

And pavement ftars feen in the galaxy. Milton. 

The long laborious pavement here he treads, 

That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. Addifon. 
The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ftone 
joined together with cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
confifting of fmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequali¬ 
ties of the lower ftratum in which the ftones of the upper 
pavement were fixed : for there can be no very durable pave¬ 
ment, but a double one. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Pa'viTr. [from pave.] One who lays with ftones. 

For thee the fturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilft ev’ry ftroke his lab’ring lungs refound. Gay. 

Pa vi'lion. n.f [pavilion, French.] A tent; a temporary or 
moveable houfe. 

Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
pavillion, and the flowers to the trees a mofaical floor. Sidney. 

She did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue. Shakefp. 

He, only he, heaven’s blew pavilion fpreads, 

And on the ocean’s dancing billows treads. Sandy. 

It was ufual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
refided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N 0 23. 

The glowing fury fprings. 

Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 

Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 

To Pavi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with tents. 

Jacob in Mahanaim faw 

The field pavilion'd with his guardians bright. Milton. 

2 . To be fheltered by a tent. 

With his batt’ning flocks the careful Twain 
Abides pavilion'd on the grafly plain. 

Pa ™ C French; pan ( a, Spanifli; jantex, Latin.] 

The belly ; the region of the guts. J 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard ; 
Antipater would fay of him, that he was like a facrifice, that 
nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 
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Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

With his fat paunch fills his new-fafhion’d chair. Dry den. 

To Paunch: v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 
belly3 to exenterate 3 to take out the paunch 3 to evilcerate. 
With a log 

Batter his fkull, or paunch him with a {fake. Shakefp. 

Chiron attack’d Talthibius with fuch might, 

One pafs had paunch’ d the huge hydropick knight. Garth. 
Pau'per. n. f. [Latin.] A poor perfon; one who receives 
alms. 

Pause, n.f. [paufe, Fr. paufa, low Latin 3 Wuw.] 

1. A flop 3 a place or time of intermiflion. 

Neither could we ever come to an y paufe’, whereon to reft 
our affurance this way. Hooker, h. ii. f 4. 

Comes a fellow crying out for help. 

And Caflio following with determin’d fword. 

To execute upon him 3 this gentleman 

Steps in to Caflio, and intreats his paufe. Shakefp. 

Some paufe and refpite only I require, 

Till with my tears I ffall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 
The puniffment muft always be rigoroufly exadted, and 
the blows by paufes laid on till they reach the mind, and you 
perceive the figns of a true forrow. Locke. 

Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light. 

Only perceive fome little paufe of joys 

In thofe great moments, when their god employs 

Their miniftry. Prior. 

What paufe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wife or great. Prior. 

Our difeourfe is not kept up in converfation, but falls into 
more paufes and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N° 133.. 

2. Sufpenfe 3 doubt. 

Like a man to double bufinefs bound, 

I ftand in paufe where I {hall firft begin. 

And both neglect. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Break 3 paragraph 3 apparent feparation of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

He writes with warmth, which ufually negledts method, 
and thofe partitions and paufes which men, educated in the 
fchools, obferve. Locke. 

4. Place of fufpending the voice marked in writing. 

5. A flop or intermiflion in mufick. 

To PAUSE, v. n. 

1. To wait3 to flop3 not to proceed 3 to forbear fora time. 

Tarry 3 paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard : for in chufing wrong 
I lofe your company 3 therefore forbear a while. Shakefp. 

Give me leave to read philofophy. 

And, while I paufe , ferve in your harmony: Shakefp. 

Paufing a while, thus to herfelf {he mus’d. Milton . 

2. To deliberate. 

Bear Worcefter to death, and Vernon too. 

Other offenders we will paufe upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Solyman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being over, fuffered himfelf to be intreated. Knolles. 

3. To be intermitted. 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire. 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir, 

And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d ! Tickell. 
Pauser. n.f [from paufe.'] Hewhopaufes3 he who delibe¬ 
rates. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paiifer, reafon. ShakefpearPs Macbeth. 

PAW. n.f [pawen , Welff.] . 

1. The foot of a beaft of prey. 

One chofe his ground. 

Whence rufliing he might fureft feize them both 
Grip’d in each pauu. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

The bee and ferpent know their flings, and the bear the 
ufe of his paws. More’s Antidote againfl Atheifm. 

If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have 
one lion under the feet of a man, you ffould have had twenty 
men under the paw of a lion. L’ EJlrange. 

Each claims pofleflion. 

Both their paws are faftened on the prey. Dryden. 

2. Hand. In contempt. 

Be civil to the wretch imploring. 

And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden. 
To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw the fore foot along 
the ground. 

The fiery courier, when he hears from far. 

The fprightly trumpets and the flhouts of war. 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 

Shifts place, and paws , and hopes the promis’d fight. 

Dryden , 

Th’ impatient courier pants in every vein, 

And pawing , feems to beat the diftant plain. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 

Once, a fiery horfe, pawing with his hQpf, ftruck a hole 
in my handkerchief. Swift. 
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To Paw. v. a. 

1. Toftrike with a draught of the fore foot; 

His hot courier paw’d th’Hungarian plain 
And adverfe legions flood the {hock in vain/ 

2* To handle roughly. 

3. To fawn 3 to flatter. r 

PAWN / |W Dutch} fan, French.] Somethil^ 
to pledge as a fecurity for money borrowed or promife mT 
Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. 

As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take ZJ P ' 
without ufe 3 or they will look for the forfeiture. jj 
He retains much of his primitive efteem, that abroad?* 
very word will countervail the bond or pawn of another Howl 
Here’s the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of a ' 
. mez i p™™ in abundance, ’till the next bribe helps th°~ 
hufbands to redeem them. Dryden’s Spam% FrZ 

2. The ftate of being pledged. ^ * 

Sweet wife, my honour is at pazvn. 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shakefb 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 
Wipe off the duft that hides our feeptre’s gilt. Shah* 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. Ainfwortb 

To Pawn. v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to give in 

pledge. It is now feldom ufed but of pledges given for 
money. 

I hold it cowardife 

To reft miftruftful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Shakefp. 

Let’s lead him on with a fine baited delay, ’till he hath 
pawn’d his horfes. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of IVindfor. 
Pawn me to this your honour, {he is his. Shakefp, 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affe&ion to your honour. Shakefoare. 

Will you thus break your faith ■ ■ 

I pawn’d you none : 

I promis’d you red refs. Shakefp . Henry IV. 

I’ll pawn the little blood which I have left, 

To fave the innocent. Shakefp. Winter’s Tali. 

If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

’Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance. 

For which he lately pawn’d his heart. Waller. 

She who before had mortgag’d her eftate, 

And paivn’d the laft remaining piece of plate. Dryden. 
One part of the nation is pazvned to the other, with hardly 
a poflibility of being ever redeemed. Swift. 

Pa'wnbroker. n. f. [pawn and broker .] One who lends 
money upon pledge. 

The ulurers or money-changers were a fort of a fcanda- 
lous employment at Rome 5 thofe money-feriveners feem to 
have been little better than our pazvnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 
To PAY. v. a. [paier, Fr. apagar , Spaniff; pacare, Lat.J 

1. To difeharge a debt. 

You have done enough, and have perform’d 
A faint-like forrow 3 and indeed paid down 
More penitence, than done trepafs. Shakefp. 

Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man. Shakefp. 

She does what fhe will, fay what Ihe will, take all, pay 
all. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor .* 

The king and prince 

Then paid their off’rings in a facred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 

An hundred talents of filver did the children of Ammon 
pay. 2 Chronicles xxvii. 5. 

I have peace offerings with me ; this day have I paid my 
vows. Proverbs vii. 14* 

Have patience, and I wiMpay thee all. Matthew viii. 26. 
The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Pf. xxxvii. 21- 

2. To difmifs one to whom any thing is due with his money. 

3. To attone 5 to make amends by fuffering3 with for before the 
caufe of payment. 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Shakefp* 

Bold Prometheus, whole untam’d defire 
Rival’d the fun with his own heav’nly fire. 

Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endlefs prey, 

Severely pays for animating clay. Rofcomnmn. 

Men of parts, who were to a<ft according to the refult or 
their debates, and often pay for their miftakes with their 
heads, found thofe fcholaftick forms of little ufe to difeover 
truth. Locke ' 

4. To beat. 

I follow’d me clofe, and, with a thought, feven or Vf 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 


eleven I paid. 

Forty things more, f 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I’ll pay you. d.jqwJ* 
5. To reward 3 to recompenfe. 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain, . 

Or knows her worth too well j and pays me with difd^n. 

Dryden’s Knight s dale. 

To 



PEA 

z To give the equivalent for any thing bought-. 

Riches are got by confuming lefs of foreign commodities* 
than what by commodities or labour is paid for. Locke. 

Pay. n. f [from the verb.] Wages 5 hire 3 money given in 

return for fervice. # 

Come on, brave foldiers, doubt not of the day 3 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. . Shakefp. 
The foldier is willing to be converted, for there is neither 
pay nor plunder to be got. V Eft range. 

r Money, inftead of coming over for the pay of the army, 
has been tranfmitted thither for the pay of thofe forces called 
from thence. _ Temple. 

Here only merit conftant pay receives, 

Is bleft in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 

Payable, adj. [paiable, Fr. from pay.] 

1. Due 3 to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princefs brought, was payable 
ten days after the folemnization. Bacons Henry VII. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of money payable 
to her majefty, for the alienation of lands, made without or 
bv licence. Bacon. 

2 . Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every one’s 
power 5 but thanks are a tribute payable by the pooreft. South. 

Pa'yday. n.f [pay and day.] Day on which debts are to be 
difeharged or wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truft 
till next payday. Locke. 

Pa'yer. n.f. [paieur, Fr. from pay.] One that pays. 

Paymaster, n.f. [pay and mafter.] One who is to pay 3 
one from whom wages or reward is received. 

Howfoever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they fo 
fure paymafters in the end, that few have held out their lives 
fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God Ihould approve us, it is a fign we do 
his work, and expedt him our paymafter. Taylor, 

Pa'yment. n.f [from pay.] 

1. Theaftof paying. 

2. The difeharge of debt or promife. 

Thy hufband commits his body 
To painful labour both by fea and land. 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shakefp. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are lefs envied, 
for their fortune feemeth but due unto them 3 and no man 
envieth the payment of a debt. Bacon. 

3. A reward. 

Give her an hundred marks. 

~-An hundred marks ! by this light I’ll ha’ more. 

An ordinary groom is for fuch payment. Shakefp. 

The wages that fin bargains with the {Inner, are life, plea- 
fure and profit 5 but the wages it pays him with, are death, 
torment and deftru&ion : he that would underftand the falle- 
hood and deceit of fin thoroughly, muft compare its promifes 
and its payments together. South’s Sermons. 

4. Chaftifement; found beating. Ainfworth. 

To Payse. v. n. [Ufed by Spenfer for poife.] To balance. 

Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’d 
Amid the ocean waves, 

But was all defolate. Fairy fEfueen. 

Pa'yser. n.f. [for poifer.] One that weighs. 

To mange this coinage, porters bear the tin, poizers weigh 
it, a fteward,comptroller and receiver keep the account. Carew. 

Pea. n. f. [ypifum , Latin 3 piya, Saxon 5 pois, French.] 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empale- 
ment rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundifli feeds 3 the ftalks are fiftulous and weak, and feem 
to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced 3 the other 
leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a tendril. 
1. The fipecies are fixteen.: the greater garden pea, with 
white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotfpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 
4 - French dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an efculent hulk. 6. 
Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival 
pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. n. R 0 f e 
pea.. 12. Spanilh moretto pea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch 
admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. Sea pea. 16. Pier 

pJPf- r . Miller. 

rY-ALL. n.f. [paix , French ; pax , Latin.] 

i. Refpite from war. 

The Dane and Swede rouz’d up to fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife conduift of her pious arms 3 
Soon as her fleets‘appear, their terrours ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hulh’d in peace. Adclifcn. 

No joys to him pacifick feepters yield,* 

War founds the trump, he ruffes to the fie.c, 

Peace courts his hand, but fpreads her charms in vain, j.non. 
xuiet from fuits or difturbances. * 

,, T cl k i n§ §ave J ud g ment againft Warren, and commanded 

herb ° m fllould hold his land in P eace ' Davies. 

Reft from any commotion. 

Stilnefs from riots or tumults. 

Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ftrikes again, Ska. 


PEA 

All affembled here in arms agamft God’s peace and thi 
king’s, we charge you to repair to your dwelling places: Shah 


insi 5 * wc uwige yuu 11 t - 

Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fignter, tjiough 
dw a man of peace. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfcr. 

Ifaiah xxvii. 5. 


now a man of peace. Shakefp. 

5. Reconciliation of differences. 

Let him make peace with me. 

6. A ftate not hoftile. . . 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
me, let the enemy perfecute my foul. Pjidm vii. 4. 

There be two falfe peaces or unities: the one grounded 
upoii an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 

7. Reft; quiet; content; freedom from terrour 3 heavenly reft. 

Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 

.— Peace be with us, left we be heavier ! Shakefpeare. 

Peace be unto thee, fearnot, thou {halt not die., fudg.w. 23. 

The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believ¬ 
ing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans xv. 13. 

Religion directs us rather to fecure inward peace than out¬ 
ward eafe, to be more careful fo avoid everiafting torment 
than light afflieftions. Tillotfon’s Sermons i 

8. Silence 3 fuppreflion of the thoughts. 

’Twill out 3—I peace ! 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air. Shakefpeare-. 

In an examination, a freed fervant, who had much 
power with Claudius, very faueily had almoft all the words ; 
and amongft other things, he affed in fcorn one of the exa- 
minates, who was a freed fervant of Scribonianus 3 I pray. 
Sir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? he anfwered, I would have flood behind his chair and 
held my peace. Bacon 


She laid and held her peace: iEneas went 


Dryden. 


Sad from the cave. 

Peace, interjediion. A word commanding filence. 

Peace ! fear, thou comeft too late, when already the arm 
is taken. Sidney y b. ii. 

Hark! peace ! 

It was the owl that Ihriek’d, the fatal bellman, 


Shakefp, 


Craft) 


haw 


Which gives the ftern’ft goodnight. 

Peace , good reader do not weep 3 
Peace , the lovers are afleep ; 

They, fwcet turtles, folded lie, 

In the iaft knot that love could tie. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone 3 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light. 

Whole day ffall never fleep in night. 

But peace, I muft not quarrel with the will 
Of higheft difpenfation. Milton’s Agonifte 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace ! 
Said then th’ omnific word. * Milto ; 

I prythee peace ! 

Perhaps ffe thinks they are too near of blood. Drydc, 
Pea'ce-offering. n.f. [peace and offer.] Among the Jew; 
a facrifice or gift offered to God for attonement and recor 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 

A facrifice of peace- offering offer without blemiff. Lev. iii j 
Peaceable, adj. [from peace.] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The moft peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, i 
to let him ffew himfelf, and fteal out of your company. Shat 
The reformation of England was introduced in a peaccab. 
manner, by the fupreme power in parliament. Swih 

2. Quiet; undifturbed. ^ 

The laws were firft intended for the reformation of abufe 
and peaceable continuance of the fubjeeft. Spenfer 

Lie, Philo, untouch d on my peaceable ffelfl 
Nor take it amifs, that fo little I heed thee ; 

I’ve no envy to thee, and fome love to myfeif, 

Then why ffould I anfwer 3 fince firft I muft read thee, Pn 

3. Not violent 3 not bloody. 

1 he Chaldaeans flattered both Caefar and Pompey witl 
long lives and a happy peaceable death 3 both which fell ou 
extremely contrary. Halt's Origin of Mankind 

4. Not quarrelfome 3 not turbulent. " J 

Thefemen are peaceable , therefore let them dwell in th< 
land and trade. nr 

■n K tycnehs xxxiv o r 

Plant in us all thofe precious fruits of pietv, iuftice anc 
others 7 ’ and tettCeabUm f s ' and bowe,s of merev' toward a! 
Pea'ceaely. adv. [from peaceably Fundamental 

1. Without war 3 without tumult. 

To his crown, ffe him reftor’d, 
n which he dy’d made ripe for death bv eld. 

And after w.ll d ,t flrould to her remain. 

Who peaceably the fame long time did weid. Fa. Queen 
The balance of power was provided for, elfc Pifoham 

rftehS: g ° Verned hfeaUa ^ without -> 

Swift 
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2. Without difturbance. 

The pangs of death do make him grin ; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Shakefp. 

Pea'ceful. adj. [peace and^a//.] 

I. Quiet; not in war. 

That rouz’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms. 

And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. Dryden. 

1. Pacifick; mild. 

As one difarm’d, his anger all he loft; 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her foon. Milton. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs. 

To feaft upon foft vows and filent pray’rs. Dryden. 

3. Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the fubje&s cries, 

Nor faw difpleas’d the peaceful cottage rife. Pope. 

Peacefully, adv. [from peaceful .] 

1. Quietly; without difturbance. 

Our lov’d earth ; wher c peacefully we flept. 

And far from heav’n quiet poffeflion kept. Dryden. 

2. Mildly; gently. 

Pea'cefulness. n.f [frompeaceful.'] Quiet; freedom from 
difturbance. 

Pea ; 'cemaker, n.f. [peace and maker.] One who reconciles 
differences. 

Peace, good queen ; 

And whet not on thefe too too furious peers, 

For bleffed are the peacemakers. Shakefp. 

Think us, 

Thofe'we profefs, peacemakers, friends and fervants. Shak. 

Pe acepa'rted. adj. [peace and parted.] Difmiffed from the 
world in peace. 

We fhould prophane the fervice of the dead 
To fing a requiem, and fuch reft to her 
As to peaceparted fouls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Peach, n.f. [pefche, Fr. malum perf cum, Lat.] 

A peach hath long narrow leaves ; the flower confifts of fe- 
veral leaves, which are placed in a circular order, and expand 
in form of a rofe; the pointal, which rifes from the center 
of the flower cup, becomes a roundifh flefhy fruit, having a 
longitudinal furrow inclofing a rough rugged ftone. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his 
left hand a handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia of 
rip c peaches, pears and pomegranates. Peacham. 

The funny wall, 

Prefents the downy peach. TJiomfon’s Autumn. 

To Peach, v. n. [Corrupted from impeach.] To accufe of 
fome crime. 

If you talk of peaching , I’ll peach firft, and fee whofe oath 
will be believed ; I’ll trounce you. Dryden 

Peach-coloured, adj. [peach and colour.] Of a colour like 
a peach. 

One Mr. Caper comes, at the fuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for fome four fuits of peach-coloured fattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

Pea'chick. n. f. [pea and chick.] The chicken of a peacock. 
Does the fniveling peachick think to make a cuckold of 
me. Southern. 

Pea'cock. n.f. [papa, Saxon, pavo , Lat.] Of this word the 
etymology is not known : perhaps it is peak cock, from the 
tuft of feathers on its head ; the peak of women being an 
ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of beaucoq, 
Fr. from the more ftriking luftre of its fpangled train.] A 
fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly 
of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 

And, like a peacock , fweep along his tail. Shakefp. 

The birds that are hardeft to be drawn, are the tame 
birds ; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 

The peacock , not at thy command, aflumes 1 

His glorious train ; nor eftrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle muft not fail. 

Nor the dear purchafe of the fable’s tail. Gay. 

Pea'hen. n.f. [pea and hen ; pava , Lat.] The female of the 
peacock. 

Peak. n.f. [peac, Saxon; pique, pic , French.] 

1. The top of a hill or eminence. 

Thy After feek. 

Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. Prior. 

2. Any thing acuminated. 

3. The rifing forepart of a head-drefs. 

To Peak. v.n. [pequeno, Spanifh, /////*, perhaps lean: but I 
believe this word has fome other derivation : we fay a wi¬ 
thered man has a fharp face; Falftaff dying, is faid to have 
anofe as Jharp as a pen : from this obfervation, a fickly man 
is faid to peak or grow acuminated. 

j. To look fickly. 

Weary fe’nnights, nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To make a mean figure ; to fneak. 

I, a dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, Shakefp. 
The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continual 


Shakefp, 
thunder, <*„. 
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larum of jealoufy, comes me in the inftant of 
counter. 

Peal. n. f. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.] 

1. A fucceflion of loud founds: as, of bells, thi 
non, loud inftruments. 

They were faluted by the way, with a fair teal of artill. 
from the tower. 1 ei / 

The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreffecPT^’ 
that it fhall be the laft peal to call the judgments of God upon 

Woods of oranges will fmell into the fea perhap/twenw 
miles ; but what is that, fince a peal of ordnance will do 1 
much, which moveth in a fmall compafs ? d as 

A peal fhall roufe their fleep; 

Then all thy faints aflemblcd, thou fhalt judo-e 
Bad men and angels. JlAilt. P ar P prr 

I myfelf, ^ 

Vanquifh’d with a peal of words, O weaknefs; 

Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. 

From the Moors camp the noife grows louder flfl]. 
Peals of fhouts that rend the heav’n’s, Dryden 

Oh ! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble! Addif. 

2. It is once uled by Shakefpeare for alow dull noife, but improperly! 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning^#/, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Peal. v. n. [from the noun.] To play folemnly and loud! 
Let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. 

In fervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with fweetnefs through mine ear, 

DifTolve me into extafies, 

And bring all heav’n before my eyes. Milton. 

The pealing organ, and the pauiing choir; 

And the laft words, that dull to duft convey’d. Ticked, 

To Peal. v. a. 

1. To affail with noife. 

Nor was his ear lefs peaFd 

With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ftorms, 

With all her batt’ring engines bent to rafe 

Some capital city. , Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

2. To ftir wiih fome agitation : as, to peal the pot, is whentt 

boils to ftir the liquor therein with a ladle. Ainf. 

Pear, n. f [poire, French; pyrum , Latin.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower cup be¬ 
comes a flefhy fruit, which is more produced toward the footr 
ftalk than the apple, but is hollowed like a navel at the ex¬ 
treme part; the cells, in which the feeds are lodged, are le- 
parated by foft membranes, and the feeds are oblong. The 
fpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little mu/k pear , commonly 
called the fupreme. 2. The''Chio fear, commonly called the 
little baftard mufk pear. 3. The hafting pear, commonly 
called the green chiflel. 4. The red mulcadelle, it is alfo 
called the fail eft. 5. The little mufeat. 6. The jargonelle. 
7. The 'Wm&forpear. 8. The orange mufk. 9. Great blanket. 
10. The little blanket pear. 11. Long ftalked blanket pear. 
12. The fkinlefs pear. 1 3. The mulk robin pear. 14. The 
mulk drone pear . 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caffo- 

lette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. The great onion 
pear. 19. The Auguft mufeat. 20. The rofe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chretien, or good 
chriftian. 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe water pear. 25. The 
choaky pear. 26. The ruflelet pear. 27. The prince’s 
pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 29. Summer bur¬ 
gamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swifs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. The dean’s pear. 
34. The long green pear ; it is called the Autumn month, 
water pear. 35. The white and grey monfieur John. 36. 
The flowered mufeat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouffeline 
pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 40. The green fugar pear. 
41. The marquis’s pear. 42. The burnt cat; it is alfo cailcd 
the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Beftdery; it is fo called 
from Heri, which is a foreft in Bretagne between Bennes and 
Nantes, where this pear was found, 44. The crafane, or 
burgamot crafane ; it is alfo called the flat butter pear. 4 5 * 
The lanfac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 47 * 
The villain of Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the 
great orange. 48. The large ftalked49. The Ama- 
dot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 
52. The colmar pear ; it is alfo called the manna pear an 
the late burgamot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleufe. 55- l 
d’Ambrette; this is fo called from its mufky flavour, which 
refembles the fmell of the fweet fultan flower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. 57 : 

St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare ; it being [ 
dilcovered upon the banks of a river called by that name 
the parifh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguftine. 59 v 
The Spanifh bon chretien. 60. The pound pear. 61.^ 
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wilding of Caffoy, a foreft in Brittany, where it WK dif¬ 
fered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. 1 he winter 
citron pear ; it is alfo called the mufk orange pear 111 fome 
places 64. The winter roffelet. 65. The gate pear: 
this was difeovered in the province of Pouftou, where it was 
much efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi ; it is alfo called the 
Eafter burgamot. 67. The winter bonchreti en pear, 68. 
Catillac or Cadillac. 69. La paftourelle. 70. The double 
flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alfo called the^ange¬ 
lic pear. 72. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Carme¬ 
lite 74* The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76. I he 
fine prefent; it is alfo called St. Sampfon. 77. Le rouffelet 
de reims. 78. The fummer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear ; 
fo called from the figure of its fruit, which is fhaped like an 
egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La manfuette. 82. 
The German mufeat. 83. The Holland burgamot. 84. 
The pear of Naples. Miller. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
creft-faln as a dried pear. Shakefpeare’s Merch, of Venice. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man, of a choleric 
afpedl, upon his arm a bafket of pears, plums and apples. Peac. 

The juicy 

Lies in a foft profufion fcatter’d round. Thomfon. 

PEARL, n. f. [perle, Fr. perla, Spanifh; fuppofed by Salmafeus 
to come from fpherula, Latin.] 

Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gems by our 
jewellers, are but a diftemper in the creature that produces 
them : the fifh in which pearls are moft frequently found is 
the Eaft Indian berbes or pearl oyfter : others are found to pro¬ 
duce pearls ; as the common oyfter, the mufcle, and various 
other kinds ; but the Indian pearls are fuperior to all : fome 
pearls have been known of the fize of a pigeon’s egg; as 
they increafe in fize, they are lefs frequent and more valued : 
the true fhape of the pearl is a perfect round; but fome of a 
confiderable fize are of the fhape of a pear, and ferve for 
ear-rings : their colour ought to be a pure, clear and brilliant 
white, and they bring their natural poliih with them,-t.o 
which art can never attain : it is reported, that pearls natu¬ 
rally of a yellowifh caft, never alter, that this tinge never 
grows deeper, and that the luftre of the pearl never lades, 
which is therefore juftly preferred by the Orientals to fuch as 
are purely white : from the name unio given to the pearl, 
fome have been led to believe, that there was only one found 
in each fhell; this is indeed ufually the cafe in oyfters and 
mufcles; but in the oriental pearl fhell fix or eight are 
frequent, and fometimes twenty or more. Hill. 

A pearl- julep was made of a diftilled milk. Wife man. 

Flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp. 
Catara&s pearl-colour ed, and thofe of the colour of bur- 
nifhed iron, are efteemed proper to endure the needle. Sharp. 

Pearl, n.f. [albugo., Lat.] A white fpeck or film growing 
on the eye. Ainfvuorth. 

Pearled, adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or fet with pearls. 

The water nymphs 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in. 

Bearing her ftraight to aged Nereus’ hall. Milton. 

Pea'rleyed. adj. [pearl and eye.] Having a fpeck in the eye. 

Pearlgrass. 1 

Pea'rplant. >n f Plants. Ainfiuorth. 

Pea'rlwo.rt. j 

Pea'rly. adj. [frompearl.] 

1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls. 

Some in their pearly fhells ateafe, attend 
Moift nutriment. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

Another was invefted with a pearly fheil, having the iu- 
tures finely difplayed upon its furface. Woodward. 

2. Refembling pearls. 

Which when fhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 

’Tis fweet the blufhing morn to view. 

And plains adorn’d With pearly dew, Dryden. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 

Pearmai'n. n.f An apple. 

Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortimer. 

Pea'rtree. n.f. .[pear and .tree.] The tree that bears pears. 
JThe pcartree criticks will have to borrow his name of 

fire - Bacon. 

PEA'SANT. n.f [paifant,Fr.] A hind; one whofe bufmefs 
is rural labour. 

Pie holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl. Spcnjer. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceffary atftion {'warm 

About our fquares of battle. Shakefp. 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their viletrafh. Shakefp. 
’Tis difficult for us,who are bred up with the lame infirmities 
about us with which we were born, to raife our thoughts and 
imaginations to thofe intelledlual perfections that attended our 
nature in the time of innocence, as it is for a peafant bred up 
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in the-obfeurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- 
feen lplendours of a court. South s Sermons. 

The citizens would bring two thoufand men, with which 
they could make head againft twelve thouland peafants. 

7 Addifon. 

Peasantry, n.f. Peafants; rufticks ; country people. 

How many then fhould cover, that ftand bare t 
How much low peafantry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff ? Shakefp. Merch . of Venice. 

The peafantry in France under a much heavier preffure o( 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the 
reformed religion, underftood it much better than thofe of a 
higher condition among us. Locke. 

Pea'scod. ?». f. [pea, cod and Jbeil.] The hufk that con- 
Pea'shell. 3 tains peas. 

Thou art a fheaPd peafeod. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I faw a green caterpillar as big as a fmall peafeod. Walton. 

As peafeods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to lee 
One that was clofely fill’d with three times three. 

I o’er the door the fpell in fecret laid. Gay. 

Pease, n.f [Pea, when it is mentioned as a fingle body, 
makes peas ; but when fpoken of colle&ively, as food or a 
fpecies^ it is called peafe, anciently peafon ; pipa, Saxon ; pois, 
P'rench ; pifo, Italian ; pifum, Latin.] Food of peafe. 

Sowe peafon and beans in the wane of the moon ; 

Who foweth them fooner, he few.eth too foone. Tuffer . 
Peafe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de¬ 
mulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. Arb. 

Peat. n.f. A fpecies of turf ufed for fire. 

Turf and peat, and cowfheards are cheap fuels and laft 
lono-. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

Carew, in his furvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found 
in peat-t arth two miles Eaft of St. Michael’s mount. Woodw. 

Peat, nf [from petit, Fr.] A little fondling; a darling; a 
dear play thing. It is now commonly called pet. 

A pretty peat ! it is beft put finger in the eye. 

An ftie knew why. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on one horfe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. Donne. 

PE'BBLE. \n. /. [paebolytana, Saxon.] A ftone di- 

PE'BBLESTONE. } FtiruSt from flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous mafs, though fometimes of many 
colours. Popularly a fmall ftone. 

Through the midfl: .of it ran a fweet brook, which did 
both hold the eye open with her azure ftreams, and yet feek to 
clofe the eye with the purling noife it made upon the pebble- 
ftones it ran over. Sidney, b. i f 

The bifhop and the duke of Glo’fter’s men. 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebbleftones. Shakefp . 

Suddenly a file of boys deliver’d fuch a fhower of pebbles 
loofe fbot, that I was fain to draw mine honour in. Shakefp. 

You may fee pebbles gathered together, and a cruft of ce¬ 
ment between them, as hard as th cpebbles. Bacon. 

Colledling toys. 

As children gath’iring pebbles on the fhore. Milton. 

Providence permitted not the ftrength of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles inftead of quarries of ftones. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm . 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay; 
And fountains o’er the pebbles chid your flay. Dryden. 
Another body, that hath only the refemblance of an ordi¬ 
nary pebble, fhall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Woodw. 

Pe-bele-crystal. n.f 

The cryftal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the 
earthy ftrala left in a train by the water departing at the con- 
clufion of the deluge: this fort, called by the lapidaries 
pebble-cryftal, is in fhape irregular. Woodward. 

Pe'bjbled. adj. [from pebble.] Sprinkled or abounding with 
pebbles. 

This bank fair fpreading in a pebbled fhore. Thomfon. 

Pejbbly. adj.. [from pebble.] Full of pebbles. 

Strew’d bibulous above I fee the fands, 

Th c pebbly gravel next. Thomfon. 

Peccability, u. f. [from peccable.] State of being fubjedf 
to fin. J 

Where the common peccability of mankind is urged to in¬ 
duce commiferation towards the offenders ; if this be offeree 
in fin, where the concurrence of the will renders the per- 
fen more inexcufable, it will furely hold much more in hare 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety . 

PDCCABLE. adj. [from/wo?, Lat.] Incident to fin/ 

Peccadi'llo.. [Spanifh; peccadille , French.] A petty fault; 
a flight crime; a venial offence. 

He means thofe little vices, which we call follies and the 
defers of the human undemanding, or at moft the peccadillos 
or Me, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hur¬ 
ried by their unruly paffions. Dryden. 

^ Tis low ebb with his accufers, when fuch peccadilos as 
thefe are put in to fwell the charge. Atterbury. 

J Pe'ccancy. 
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Pf/ecANtY. n. f. [from peccant.] Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, bfe- 
caufe the difeafe took its original merely from the difaffe&ion 
of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. Wifem. 

PE'CCANT. adj. [ peccant , Fr. peccans, Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminah 

From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 

As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milton. 

That fuch a peccant creature fhould difapprove and repent 
of every violation of the rules of juft and honeft, this right 
reafon could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

2. Ill difpofed; corrupt; bad ; offenfive to the body ; injur¬ 
ious to health. It is chiefly ufed in medical writers. 

With laxatives preferve your body found, 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. Drydcn. 

Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by 
bitters, which are a fort of fubfidiary gall. Arbuthnot. 

3. Wrong ; bad ; deficient; unformal. 

Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be 
peccant in form or matter. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Peck. n.f [from pocca, or perhaps from par, a veflel. Skinner. 

1. The fourth part of a bufhel. 

Bum our veffels, like a new 

Seal’d peck or bulhel, for being true. Hudibras. 

To every hill of allies, fome put a. peck of unflacked lime, 
which they cover with the allies till rain flacks the lime, and 
then they lpread them. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

He drove about his turnips in a cart; 

And from the fame machine fold pecks of peafe. King. 

2. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great deal. 

Her finger was fo fmall, the ring 

Would not ftay on which they did bring; 

It was too wide a peck ; 

It look’d like the great collar juft 

About our young colt’s neck. Suckling . 

To PECK. v. a. [ becquer , French ; picken , Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 

2. To pick up food with the beak. 

She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk’d, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 

Can any thing be more furprifing, than to confider Cicero 
obferving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the grains of corn thrown them. Addifon. 

3. To ftrike with any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches long, fharpened 
at the one end to peck , and flat headed at the other to drive 
little iron wedges to cleave rocks. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To ftrike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary fa&ions, both inveterate enemies of our 
church, which they are perpetually pecking and ftriking at 
with the fame malice. South's Sermons. 

They will make head againft a common enemy, whereas 
mankind lie pecking at one another, till they are torn to 
pieces. L' EJlrange. 

5. The following paffage is perhaps more properly written to 
peck , to threw . 

Get up o’ th’ rail, I’ll peck you o’er the pales elfe. Shakefp. 

Pe'cker. n.f. [from peck.) 

1. One that pecks. 

2. A kind of bird : as, the wood -pecker. 

The titmcufe and the peckers hungry brood, 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Dryden. 

Peckled. adj . [corrupted ftomfpeckled.] * Spotted ; varied with 
fpots. 

Some ar speckled, fome greenifh. Walton's Angler. 

Pecti'nal. n.f. [from pedien, Lat. a comb.] 

There are other fifties whole eyes regard the heavens, as 
plain and cartilaginous fifties, as pediinals, or fuch as have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. Brown. 

Pe'ctinated. adj. [from pedien.] Put one within another al¬ 
ternately. This feems to be the meaning. 

To fit crofs leg’d or with our fingers pediinated, is ac¬ 
counted bad. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pectin a'tion. n. f The ftate of being pe&inated. 

The complication or pectination of the fingers was an hiero¬ 
glyphic of impediment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pe'ctoral. adj. [from peCioralis, Latin.] Belonging to the 
breaft. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were prefcribed, 
and he was thereby relieved. Wifeman. 

Pe'ctoral. n.f. [pediorale, Lat. pedtoral, Fr.] A breaft plate. 

Peculate. 7 n.f. [peculatus, Latin ; peculat, Fr..] Robbery 

Peculation. J of the publick; theft of publick money. 

Peculator. [Latin.] Robber of the publick. 

PECUTIAR. adj. [ peculiars , from peculium, Lat. pecule, Fr.] 

1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with exclufion of others. 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word humour 
is peculiar to our Engliih tongue; but not that the thing itfelf 
is peculiar to the Englifh, becaufe the contrary may be found 
in many Spanifh, Italian and French productions. Swift. 

2. Not common to other things. 
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The ohly faefed hymns they are that chriftianity hath 
l,or unto itfelf, the other being Ibngs too of praile and of 
thankfgivmg, but fongs wherewith as we ferve God fo ,h‘ 
Jews hkewife. Honker, b. v. f. 7a 

Space and duration being ideas that have l'omethin* vere 
abltrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one ' 
with another may be of ufe for their illuftration. l oc £ e 

3. Particular ; fingle. To join mojl with peculiar, though found 
in Dryden , is improper. & 

One peculiar nation to feledl 
From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 

My fate is Juno’s moft peculiar care. 

Peculiar, n. f. 

1. The property ; the exclufive property. 

By tinClure or reflexion, they augment 
Their fmall peculiar. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Revenge is fo abfolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no 
confideration whatever can empower even the beft men to 
aflume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 

2. Something abfeinded from the ordinary jurifdiCtion. 

Certain peculiars there are, fome appertaining to the digni¬ 
ties of the cathredral church at Exon. Carevj 

Peculiarity, n f. [from peculiar.] Particularity; fomethinv 
found only in one. ° 

If an author poffeffed any diftinguiftiing marks of ftyl e or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaft fuccefs- 
ful writings fome few tokens whereby to difeover him. Swift. 

Peculiarly, adv. [from peculiar.] 

1 . Particularly ; fingly. 

That is peculiarly the effeCI of the fun’s variation. Woodw. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 

Pecuniary, adj. [pecuniarius , from pecunia, Lat. pecuniairejftr.] 

1. Relating to money. 

Their impoftures delude not only unto pecuniary defrau¬ 
dations, but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 

2 . Confiftingof money. 

Pain of infamy is a feverer punifhment upon ingenuous na* 
tures than a pecuniary mulCt. Bacon. 

The injured perfon might take a pecuniary mulcft by way 
of attonement. Broome. 

Ped. n.f. 

1 . A fmall packfaddle. A ped is much fhorter than a pannel, 
and is railed before and behind, and ferves for fmall burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packfaddle and ped. Tujfer. 

2 . A bafket; a hamper. 

A hafk is a wicker ped, wherein they ufe to carry fifh. Spenf. 

Pedagogical, adj. [from pedagogue.] Suiting or belonging 
to a fchoolmafter. 

PEDAGOGUE, n.f. [pedagogue, Lat. Trca^otywyb/;, 7rah and 
uyu.] One who teaches boys ; a fchoolmafter; a pedant. 

Few pedagogues but curfe the barren chair. 

Like him who hang’d himfelf for mere defpair 

And poverty. Dryden. 

To Pe'dagogue. v. a. [rroi.^ocy^yio), from the noun.] To 
teach with fupercilioufnefs. 

This may confine their younger ftiles, 

Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 

But never cou’d be meant to tie 

Authentic wits, like you and I. Prior. 

Pe'dagogy. n.f. [zsoadocyuyloc.] The mafterftiip ; difeipline. 
In time the reafon of men ripening to fuch a pitch, as to 
be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod] and the difeipline of 
types, God thought fit to difplay the fubftance without the 
ftiadow. South's Sermons. 

Pe'dal. adj. [ pedalis , Lat.] Belonging to a foot. Diet. 

Pe'dals. n.f. [ pedalis , Lat. pedales , Fr.] The large pipes 
of an organ: fo called becaufe played upon and ftopt with 
the foot. Diet. 

Peda'neous. adj. [ pedaneus, Lat.] Going on foot. Did* 

PE'DANT. n. f. [pedant , French.] 

A fchoolmafter. 

A pedant that keeps a fchool i y th’ church. Shakefp. 

The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant , or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

A man vain of low knowledge; a man awkwardly oftenta- 
tious of his literature. 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits 
he is amorous of. . Glanvdle. 

The preface has fo much of the pedant , and fo little of the 
converfation of men in it, that I Ihall pafs it over. Addijon. 

In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a miftrefs by’t. \\ 

Pr da'ntic. 7 adj. [ pedantefque , Fr. from pedant.] Awk> 

Peda'ntical. ) wardly oftentatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues; 
but for other fufliciencies pedantick enough. Haywar • 

When we fee any thing in an old fatyrift, that looks force 
and pedantick , we ought to confider how it appeared in tne 

time the poet writ. . ’ 

The obfeurity is brought over them by ignorance and a > 
made yet more obfeure by their pedantical elucidators. ^ fpirit 
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A fpirit of contradi&ion Is fo pedantic and hateful, that a 
. man fhould watch againft every inftance of it. Watts. 

We now believe the Copernican iyftem ; yet we Ihall ftul 
ufe the popular terms of fun-rife and fun-fet, and not intro¬ 
duce a new pedantick defeription of them from the motion of 
h earth Bentley s Sermons. 

Pedantically, adv. [from pedantical .j With awkward 
oftentation of literature. 

The earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered it; 
too faithfully is, indeed; pedantically, ’tis a faith like that* 
which proceeds from fuperftition. Dryden. 

Pe'dantry. n.f. [pedanterie, Fr.] 
needlefs learning, 


Awkward oftentation of 


PEE 

To Peel.' v: a. [frier, Fn from pellis.] 

1. To decorticate ; to flay. • 

The fkilful fhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 

And ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shdkejp, 

2. [From filler, to rob.] To plunder. According to analogy 
this fhould be written pill. 

Who once juft and temp’rate conquer’d well. 

But govern ill the nations under yoke. 

Peeling their provinces* exhaufted all ; . 

But luft and rapine. Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Lord-like at cafe, with arbitary pow’r, 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 

Thefe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. 


’Tis a pradtice that favours much of pedantry, a referve. of PEEL. n.f. [pellis, Latin ; pelure, French.] The (kin or thin 


puerility wc have not fhaken off from fchool. Brown. 

Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cowl. 
Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, if I may 
be allowed th e pedantry of a quotation, non perfuadebis, etimafi 
perfuaferis. Addifon's Freeholder. 

From the univerfities the young nobility are font for fear of 
contracting any airs of pedantry by a college education. Swift. 

To Peddle, v. n. To be bufy about trifles. Ainf. It is com¬ 
monly written piddle : as, what piddling work is here. 
Pedere'ro. n.f. [pedrero, Spanifh, from piedra, a ftone with 
which they charged it.] A fmall cannon managed by a 
fwivel. It is frequently written paterero. 

Pf/destal. n. f. [piedftal, Fr.] The lower member of a 
pillar; the balis of a ftatue. 

The poet bawH 

And fhakes the ftatues and the pedeflals. Dryden. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the 
pedeftal was curioufly emboffed with a triumph. Addifon. 

So ftiff; fo mute ! fome ftatue you would fwear 
Stept from its pedejlal to take the air; Pope. 

Pede'strious. adj-. [pedeftris, Latin.] Not winged ; going 
on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down; and enjoy not the po- 
fition of reft, ordained unto all pedejlrious animals. Brown. 
Pe'dicle. n. f. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, Fr.] The footftalk, 
that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and compact 
fubftance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 

Pedi'cular. adj. [pedicularis, Lat. pediculaire, Fr.] Having 
the phthyriafis or loufy diftemper. Ainfworth. 

Pe'digree. n.f. [pere and degre, Skinner.] Genealogy; li¬ 
neage; account of defeent. 

I am no herald to enquire of men’s pedegrees, it fufficeth 
me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time. Shakefpeare. 
Alterations of firnames, which in former ages have been 
very common, have obfeured the truth of our pedigrees, that 
it will be no little hard labour to deduce many of them. Cam. 
To the old heroes hence was giv’n 
A pedigree which reach’d to heav’n. Waller. 

The Jews preferved the pedigrees of their feveral tribes, 
with a more lcrupulous exaeftnefs than any other nation. Atter. 
Pe'diment. n.f. [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an ornament 
that crowns the ordonances, finifhes the fronts of buildings, 
and ferves as a decoration over gates, windows and niches: 
it is ordinarily of a triangular form, butfometimes makes the 
arch of a circle. Diet. 

PE'DLER. n.f. [a petty dealer ; a contraction produced by fre¬ 
quent ufe.] One who travels the country with fmall com¬ 
modities. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trufle of trifles at his backe ; 

As bells and babies and glafles in his packe. Spenfcr. 

If you did but hear th z pedler at the door, you would never 
dance again after a tabor and pipe Shakefpeare. 

He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waflals, meetings, markets, fairs. Shakefp. 
Had fly Ulyfles at the fack 

Of Troy brought thee his pedler' s pack. Cleavelancl. 

A narrow education may beget among fome of the clergy 
in pofleflion fuch contempt for all innovators, as merchants 
have for pedlers. Sivift . 

Atlas was fo exceeding ftrong. 

He bore the fkies upon his back. 

Juft as a pedler does his pack. Siuift. 

Pe'di.ery. adj. [from pedler.] Wares fold by pedlers. 

The fufferings of thofe of my rank are trifles in compari- 
fon of what all thofe who travel with fifh, poultry, pedlery 
ware to fell. Swift. 

Pe'ddling. adj. Petty dealing; fuch as pedlers have. 

So flight a pleafure I may part with, and find no mifs ; 
this peddling profit I may refign, and ’twill be no breach in 
niy eftate. Decay of Piety. 

Pedobaptism. n.f. [7 roldo; and P&ybo-/Aa.] Infant baptifm. 

Did 1 . 

Pe dobaptist. n.f. [7ra^o? and j3a7r]*pK.] One that holds 
or pradtiles infant baptilm. 


rind of any thing. . 

Peel, n.f [pael'le, Fr.] A broad thin board with a long 
handle; ufed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the 
oven. 

Peeler, n.f. [from peel.] 

1. One who ftrips or flays; 

2. A robber ; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her fucking a peeler is found. 

Both ill to the maifter and worfe to fome ground. 


Tufjer 

As ’tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that are rank. 

Mortime7'’s Hufbandry. 
To PEEP. v. n. [This word has no etymology; except that of 


may come from pip, pipio, 
when the chickens firft broke the {hell and cried, they were 
laid to begin to pip or peep ; and the word that exprefied the 
adl.of crying, was by miftake applied to the a&of appearing 
that was at the fame time : this is offered till fomething better 
may be found.] 

1. To make the firft: appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes difordered. 

Seeing at laft herfelf from danger rid, 

Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Pa. ffueen, 
Yo.ur youth 

And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through, it. 

Do plainly give you out an unftain’d fhepherd. Shakefp , 

England and France might through their amity, 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league,’ 

Peep'd harms that menac’d him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The tim’rous maiden-bloffoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firft blufhes ; fo that now 
A thoufand ruddy hopes fmil’d in each bud; 

And flatter’d every greedy eye that flood. Crajhaw. 

With words not hers, and more than human found, 

She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 
ground. Rofconwion. 

Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears, 

And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. Dryden. 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, 

When flowers firft peep'd , and trees did bloffoms bear, C 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’ inverted year. Dryd. J 
Printing and letters had juft peeped abroad in the world ; 
and the reftorers of learning wrote very eagerly againft one 
another. Atterbury. 

Though but the very white end of the fprout peep out in 
the outward part of the couch, break it open, you will find 
the fprout of a greater largenefs. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try. 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft; 

But thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way ; 

Th’ increafing profpedt tires our wand’ring eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arifb. 

Moft fouls but peep out once an age. 

Dull fullen pris’ners in the body’s cage. Pope. 

2. To look flily, clofely or curioufly; "to look through anv 
crevice. 

Who *is the fame, which at my window peet>s. 

Spenfer* 

Come thick night! 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark* 

To cry hold. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time ; 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. 

A fool will peep in at the door. Ecriuf. 

The trembling leaves through which he play’dj 
Dappling the walk with light and fhade. 

Like lattice-windows give the fpy 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 

All doors are fhut, no fervant peeps abroad, 

While others outward went on quick difpatch. Dryden. 

The 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 
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The daring flames peept in, and faw frdm far 
The awful beauties of the facred quire ; 

But fince it was prophan’d by civil war, 

Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. Dryden. 
From each tree 

The feather’d people look down to peep on me. Dryden. 
I hofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not merely to 
be peept at through an optick glafs. Bentley s Sermons. 

O my mufe, juft diftance keep ; 

Thou art a maid, and muft not peep. Prior. 

In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire. Tloomfon. 
Peep. n. f. 

1. Firft appearance: as, at the peep and firft break of day. 

2. A fly look. 

Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out 
of his grave to take t’ other peep at the ftars. Swift. 

Pee'per. n.f. Y oung chickens juft breaking the {hell. 

Difoes I chufe, though little, yet genteel; 

^ Snails the firft courfe, and peepers crown the meal. Bramjl. 
Peephole. [peep and hole.] Hole through which 

Pee'pinghole. 5 one may look without being difeovered. 

By the peepholes in his creft. 

Is it not virtually confeft. 

That there his eyes took diftant aim. Prior. 

The fox fpied him through a peepinghole he had found out 
to fee what news. L’EJirange. 

PEER. n.f. [pair , French.] 

1. Equal ; one of the fame rank. 

His peers upon this evidence 

Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. 

Amongft a man’s peers , a man (hall be fure of familiarity j 
and therefore it is good a little to keep ftate. Bacon. 

Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 

That thou to him fo great refpedl do’ft bear ! 

That thou adorn’ft him with fo bright a mind, 
Mak’fthim a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. Davies. 

2 . One equal in excellence or endowments. 

In fong he never had his peer , 

From fweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 

3. Companion: fellow. 

He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. Fairy Queen. 

If you did move to-night. 

In the dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld. 

That at every motion fwell’d. Benj. Johnfon. 

Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. 

4. A nobleman: of nobility we have five degrees, who are all 
neverthelefs called peers , becaufe their efiential privileges are 
the fame. 

I fee thee compaft with thy kingdom’s peers , 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds : 

Hail king of Scotland ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Deftroy’d themfelves, and loft the realm of France. Shakef 
Be juft in all you fay, and al l you do ; 

Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden. 

To Peer. v. n. [By contraction from appear.] 

1. To come juft in fight. 

As the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meaneft habit. Shakefp. 

Yet a many of your horfemen peer, 

And gallop o’er the field. Shakefpears Henry V. 

Ev’n through the hollow eyes of death 
I fpy life peering Shakefp. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnfon. 
Hell itfelf will pafs away. 

And leave her dolorous manfionto the peering day. Milt. 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 

Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer , 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move. 

Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads. 

And every objeCt that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakepf. Merch. of Venice. 
Pee'rage. n.f. [ pairie , Fr. from peer.] 

1. The dignity of a peer. 

His friendfoips he to few confin’d ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pafs for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power. 

And peerage is a wither’d flower. Swift. 

2 . The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againft papifts, and 
their number is contemptible, but alfo the peerage and com¬ 
mons are excluded from parliament. Dryden. 

Pee'rdom. n.f. [from peer.] Peerage. Ainfworth. 

Pee'ress. n. f. [female of peer.] The lady of a peer ; a wo¬ 
man ennobled. 


PEG 

Statefmaii and patriot ply alike the ftocks; 

Peerefs and butler (bare alike the box. p 

Peerless, adj. [from peer.] Unequalled ; having no pee ?'' 

I bind, * 


Shakefp, 


Shakefp, 


Milu 


'on. 


Milton. 


Drydt 


ten. 


Sidney. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


On pain of punifoment, the world to weet, 

We ftand up peerlefs. 

You, 

So perfect, and fo peerlefs , are created 

Of every creature’s beft. Shakefpeare’s Temped 

Her peerlefs feature, joined with her birth, n ‘ 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king. 

Helperus, that led 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 

Riling in clouded majeft, y at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerlefs light. 

Such mulic worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs light of her immortal praife, 

Whole luftre leads us. 

Her drefs, her flhape, her matchlefs grace, 

Were all obferv’d, as well asheav’nly face; 

With fuch a peerlefs majefty {he Hands, 

As in that day {he took the crown. M 

Pee'rlessness. n.f. from peerlefs.] Univerfal fuperiority. 
PEE'VISH, adj. [This word Junius, with more reafon than he 
commonly difeovers* luppofes to be formed by corruption from 
perverfe ; Skinner rather derives it from beeijh, as we fay 
wafpijfh.] Petulant; wafpifh; eafily offended; irritable; 
iralcible; foon angry ; perverfe ; morofe ; querulous; full of 
expreflions of difeontem; hard to pleafe. 

For what can breed mor 0 peevijh incongruities, 

Than man to yield to female lamentations. 

She is peevijh , fullen, froward. 

Proud, difobedient, ftubborn, lacking duty. 

If thou haft the metal of a king. 

Being wrong’d as we are by this peevijh town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 

As we will ours, againft thele faucy walls. 

I will not prelume 

To fend fuch peevijh tokens to a king. 

Thofe deferve to be doubly laugh’d at, that are peevifb and 
angry for nothing to no purpofe. L’Efrange. 

Neither will it be fatire or peevifn inveCtive to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice are npt much diminifoed. Swift. 

Pee'vishly. adv. [from peevijh.] Angrily; queruloufly; 
morolely. 

He was fo peevijhly opiniative and proud, that he would 
neither afk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 

Pee'vishness. n.f. [from peevijh.] Irafcibility; queruloul- 
nefs ; fretfulnefs; perverfenefs. 

Some mifearriages in government might efcape through the 
peevijhnefs of others, envying the publick fhould be managed 
without them. King Charier. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childifti pceviflmf, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neg¬ 
lect to improve it. Locke . 

You may find 

Nothing but acid left behind : 

From paffion you may then be freed. 

When peevijhnefs and fpleen fucceed. Swift, 

Peg. n.f [pegghe , Teutonick.] 

1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which does the office of 
an iron nail. 

Solid bodies foreftiew rain ; as boxes and pegs of wood, 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon, 

The teeth are about thirty in each jaw ; all of them clavi- 
culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tufles of a maftiffi 

Grew’s Mufceum. 

If he pretends to be cholerick, we {hall treat him like his 
little friend Dicky, and hang him upon a peg till he comes to 
himfelf. Addifori’s Guardian , N Q 108. 

The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but 
little valued in themfelves, are abfolutely neceflary to keep the 
whole frame together. Addijons Spectator. 

A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more vir¬ 
tuous or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. _ Sw j u 

2. The .pins of an inftrument in which the fixings are ftraineu. 

You are well tun’d now ; but PlUet down 

The pegs that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othe 0. 

3. To take a Peg lower ; to deprefs; to fink : perhaps from re¬ 
laxing the cords of mufical inftruments. 

Remember how in arms and politicks. 

We ftill have worfted all your holy tricks, 

Trepann’d your party with intrigue. 

And took your grandees down a peg . 

4. The nickname of Margaret. 

To Peg. v. a. To faften with a peg. 

I will rend an oak. 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails 
Thou’ft bowl’d away twelve winters 
Taking the (hoots of the pail fpring, and pegging- 
down in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth 
be ready to-remove. zvuyn 
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Hudibras. 


’till 


Shakefp. Fempf‘ 


Pelf. 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden’s Horace i 
Swift. 
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Pelf. n.f. [In low Latin, pelfra, not known whence derived; 
pouffe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money ; riches. 

The thought of this doth pafs all worldly^//’. ' Sidniy. 

Hardy elf. 

Thou dareft view my direful countenance, 

I read thee rafh and heedlefs of thyfelf. 

To trouble my ftill feat and heaps of previous pelf. 

Fairy Queen . 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 

I pray for no man but myfelf. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former foelf: 

He put it out again. 

To the poor if he refus’d his pelf 
He us’d them full as kindly as himfelf. 

Pe'lican. n.f. [ pelicanus , low Lat. pellican , Fr.J 

There are two forts of pelicans ; one lives upon the water 
and feeds upon fifh ; the other keeps in deferts, and feeds 
upon ferpents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar 
tendernefs for its young ; it generally places its neft upon a 
craggy rock : the pelican is fuppofed to admit its young to 
fuck blood from its breaft. Galmet. 

Should difearded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their flefo ; 

’Twas this flefh begot thofe pelican daughters. Shakefp. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the flice of 
apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence. 

PE'LLET. n. f [from pila , Lat. pelote, Fr.J 

1. A little ball. 

That which is fold to the merchants, is made into little 
pellets , and fealed. Sandys. 

I dreffed with little pellets of lint. IVfeman’s Surgery. 

2. A bullet ; a ball. 

The force of gunpowder hath been aferibed to rarefa&ian 
of the earthy fubftance into flame, and fo followeth a dilata¬ 
tion ; and therefore, left two bodies fhould be in one place, 
there muft needs alfo follow an expulfion of the pellet or 
blowing up of the mine : but thefe are ignorant fpeculations; 
for flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be fuffocated with 
any hard body, fuch as a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun ; fo 
as the hard body would kill the flame. Bacon. 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the fpirit 
of wine, burnt only eighty-feven pulfes. Bacon. 

How {hall they reach us in the air with thofe pellets they 
can hardly roll upon the ground. JJ EJlrange. 

In a {hooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 

. more forcibly the air paffes and drives the pellet. Ray: 

Pe'lleted. adj. [from pellet.] Confifting of bullets. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of this pelleted ftorm. 

Lie gravelefs Shakelpcare. 

Pe'llicle. n.f. [ pellicula , Lat.] 

1. A thin fkin. 

After the difetearge of the fluid, the pellicle muft be broke. 

V • r /> 1 r „ Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. It is often ufed for the film which gathers upon liquors im¬ 

pregnated with lalts or other fubftances, and evaporated bv 
heat. 3 

PeTli tory. n.f [parietaria, Lat.] An herb. 

The pellitory hath an apetalous flower, whofe flower cup is 
divided into four parts, which is fometimes bell-foaped like a 
funnel, with four ftamina or threads furroundino- the pointal 
which becomes for the moft part an oblong feed, furrounded 
by foe flower cup ; to which may be added, the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves. Miller 

Pe'llmell. n.f. [pejlemefle, Fr.J Confufedly; tumultuoufly j 
one among another. J 

When we have dafo’d them to the ground. 

Then defie each other ; and pell mell 

Make work upon ourfelves. Shakefpeare's Kina John. 

JN ever yet did infurredlion want 
Such moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of pellmcll havock and confufion. Henry IV 

He knew when to fall on pelhneU > 7 

“ w '"' 

Clerl? of the pells, an officer belonging to the exchequer, 
who enters every teller’s bill into a parchment roll called tellis 
the roll of receipts; and alfo makes another roll 

PFT n,Jt, a T’ r a r ,f °J th ? difcwfements. Bailey. 
nr U< ? D ' adj S [t ellM,dus > rat] Clear; tranfparent; 
notopake; not dark. 1 a 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter 
with the proper matter of the ftone : this is the cafe of abates 
ando her coloured ftones, the colours of feveral whereof may 
be extracted, and the bodies rendered as pellucid as crvftaf 
without fenfibly damaging the texture. IVoodL'ard 

■ air ,r ater be Warm in an y f e,,ucU ve(rel em ptied of 

air, the water in the vacuum will bubble and boil as vehe¬ 
mently as it would in the open air in a veffel fetupon the fire, 
till it conceives a much greater heat. Jfewton', Opticks 
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Pellu'cidity. In.f [frompellucid.] Traniparency; clear- 
Pellu'cidness. 5 nefs; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menftruum, in which the 
infenfible particles of diffolved matter float, without troubling 
the pellucidity of the air; when on a fudden by a precipitation 
they gather into vifible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke . 

We confider their pellucidnefs and the vaft quantity of light, 
that paffes through them without refle&ion, Keil. 

Pelt. n.f. [from^///j, Lat.] 

1. Skin; hide. 

The camels hair is taken for the flein or pelt with the hair 
upon it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts Will ftick. 

When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. Dryden . 

2 . The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainfworth. 

Pelt-monger, n. f. [ pellio , Lat. pelt and monger.] A dealer 

in raw hides. 

To Pelt. v. a. [poltern , German, Skinner; contra&ed from 
pellet , Mr. Lye.] It is generally ufed of fomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deftru&ive violence. 

1. To ftrike with fomething thrown. 

Poor naked wretches wherefoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How foall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp . 

Do but ftand upon the foaming ftiore, 

The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shakefp. 

No zealous brother there would want a ftone 
To maul us cardinals, and^// pope Joan. Dryden. 

Obfcure perfons have infulted men of great worth, and 
pelted them from coverts with little objections. Atterbury. 

The whole empire could hardly fubdue me, and I might 
eafily with ftones pelt the metropolis to pieces. Gulliver. 

2. To throw ; to caft. 

My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden. 

Pe lting. adj. This word in Shakefpeare fignifies, I know not 
why, mean ; paltry ; pitiful. 

Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would ufe his heav’n for thunder. 

Fogs falling in the land. 

Have every pelting river made fo proud. 

That they have overborn their continents. 

They from foeepcotes and poor pelting villa°-es 
Enforce their charity. = Shakefp. 

A tenement or pelting farm. Shnkpio 

PELVIS. n.f. [Latin.] The lower part of the belly.' 

Fen. n. f. [ penna , Latin.] 

1. An inftrument of writing. 

Never durft poet touch a pen to write. 

Until his ink were temper’d with love’s fighs. 

Eternal deities! 

Who write whatever time {hall bring to pafs. 

With pens of Adamant on plates of brafs. 

He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 

And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. ^,yue«. 

1 can, by defignmg the letters, tell what new idea it foall 

6 1 • *n e ne f moment > barel y by drawing my pen over it, 
which will neither appear, if my hands ftand ftill; or though 
1 move my pen , if my eyes be fout. t n jl P 

2. Feather. ■ c * e ' 

The pens that did his pinnions bind, 

Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin’d. 

3. Wing; though even here it may mean feather. F “' ry 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 

They fumm’d theirp^r ; and foaring th’ air fublime, 

a r J^“ h n Clan § de ^‘ sdt b e ground. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

4 . [From pennan Saxon.] A fmall inciofure; a coop. J 

My father ftole two geefe out of a pen. ^Shakefp ■ 

the T b h eftrthe w ;r dered to drefs capons fOT & 

She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden's^Hwa. 

A if k V n th) ! P onds ’ and chickens in thy pens. 

And be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. K; n „ 

. . The gather’d flocks 

re in the wattled pen innumerous prefs’d, 

■Head above head. cr-? r , n 

To Pek, ,. a . [pennan and pmhan, Saxon.] ^ 
pkce ^°° P ’ to{hutu P-> » incage; to imprifon in a narrow 

. , , Away with her, 

And pen her up. 

T, • ... My heavy fon 

Irivute m his chamber pens himfelf. o h „, r . 

The plaifter alone would pen the him,^ l j Shahjp. 

in the part, and forbid new humoun^““our already contained 

Whom hungt/dTives to feernewh° If ’ , 

Watching where 


Shakefpeare « 


Shakefp . 


Shakefp , 

Dryden , 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Shakefp . 
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PEN 

In hurdled cotes, amid the field fecure 
Leaps o’er the fence with eafe into the fold. Milton. 

The glafs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver 
itfelf by an expanfion of its parts. Boyle. 

The prevention of mifchief is prefcribed by the Jewifh 
cuftom ,; they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be 
acquainted with none. .Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ah ! that your bus’nefs had been mine, 

To pen the fheep. * Dryden. 

2. [From the noun.] To write. It probably meant at firft 
only the manual exercife of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing ; but it has been long ufed with relation to the Ilile 
or compofition. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, ora window lock. 

With one good dance or letter finely penn d. Sidney. 

I would be'loth to caft away my fpeech; for, befides that 
it is excellently well penned, I have taken great pains to con 

Shakefpeare’s Tivelftb Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Sbakefp. 

A fentence fpoken by him in Englifh, and penned out of 
his mouth by four good fecretaries, for trial of our orthogra¬ 
phy, was fet down by them. Camden’s Remains. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes with his own 
j ianc } > Hayward on Edward VI. 

The digefting my thoughts into order, and the fetting them 
down in writing was neceffary ; for without fuch ftriot exa¬ 
mination, as the penning them affords, they would have been 
disjointed and roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 

Almoft condemn’d, he mov’d the judges thus : 

Hear, but inftead of me, my Oedipus ; 

THe judges hearing with applaufe, at th’ end 
Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had penn’d. Denb, 
Gentlemen fhould extempore, or after a little meditation, 
fpeak to fome fubjeeft without penning of any thing. Locke. 

Should I publifh the praifes that are fo well penn’d, they 
would do honour to the perfons who write them. Addifon. 
Twenty fools I never law 
Come with petitions fairly penn d, 

Defiring I fhould ftand their friend. Swift. 

Pe'pjal. adj. [ penal , Fr. from poena, Lat.] 

1. Denouncing punifhment; enading puniihment. 

Gratitude plants fuch generofity in the heart of man, as 
fhall more effedually incline him to what is brave and be¬ 
coming than the terror of any penal \tvn. South. 

2. Ufed for the purpofes of punifhment; vindictive. 

Adamantive chains and penal fire. Milton. 

Penalty. \ n r [from penalite, old French.] 

Penality. S j ...... fl .' 

1. Punifhment; cenfure ; judicial infliction. 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and fome unto 
the -penality of contrary affirmations; but the experience of na¬ 
vigations, tan now affert them beyond a 1 dubuation. Brown. 

Political power is a right of making laws with pmalue, of 
death, and confequently all lefs penalties, for preferving pro¬ 
perty, and employing the force of the community m theexe- 

cution of laws. „. . L 

Beneath her footftool, fcience groans in chains, 

And wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. Dunciad. 

2 . Forfeiture upon non-performance. . 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, . 

Who, if he break, thou may ft with better face _ 

Exact the penalty. „ Sh ° ke fP‘ M ‘ rch f °f f m ‘ e ' 

Pe'nnance. n f. [jenmee, old French; for femtena.J In- 
fltaion either publick or private, fuffered as an exprefl.on or 

repentance for fin. . 

And bitter pennance , with an iron whip, _ 

Was went him once to difciple every day. Fairy Queen. 
Mew her up. 

And make her bear the pennance of her tongue. Sbakefp. 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never 
fo ftraight pennance to expiate his firft offence, wcgld have 
counfelfed him to have given over the purfuit of 

The fcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour ^ 

A^LorainVrgeoii^who whipped the naked part with a great 
rod of nettles till all over blilfered, perfuaded him to per- 
form this pennance in a fharp fit he had. . K 

Pence, n. f. The plural of fenny ; formed from fennm, by 
a contraction ufual in the rapidity of col oqmal fpeech. 

The fame fervant found one of his fellow r f vants > 
owed him an hundred fence, and took him by the throat. Mat. 

For thee the groves green hv’ries wear, 

TAr thpe the graces lead the dancing hours. 

And nature’s ready pencil paints the fiow’rs.. Dryden. 
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PEN 


A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as laid bv 
the pencil on the table, mark out very odd figures. r 0 .y 
The faithful pencil has defign’d 
Some bright idea of the mafter’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command. 

And ready nature waits upon his hand. p 0 p e 

One dips the pencil , t’ other firings the lyre. pM 

2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point they write with¬ 
out ink. 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moft confiderable things in 
the books you defire to remember. Watts . 

3. Any inftrument of writing without ink. 

To Pe'ncil. v.n. [from the noun.] To paint. 

Painting is almoft the natural man ; 

For fince difhonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

Fie is but outfide : pencil’d figures are 
Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens, 
P e N D A N T. n, f. [pendant, French. ] 

1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 

The fpirits 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Ppp (t 

2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 

Unripe fruit, whofe verdant ftalks do cleave 
Clofe to the tree, which grieves no lefs to leave 
The fmiling pendant which adorns her fo, 

And until Autumn, on the bough fhould grow. Waller, 

3. A pendulum. Obfolete. 

To make the fame pendant go twice as faft as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to 
the line at which it hanged before. Digby on the Soul. 

4. A final! flag in fhips. 

Pe'ndence. n.f. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slopenefs ; inclination. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or flope- 
nefs, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
fhall ferve for the elevation of the higheft top or ridge from 
the loweft- Wottpn’s Architecture. 

Pe'ndency. n. f [from pendeo, Lat.] Sufpenfe; delay of 
decifion. 

The judge fhall pronounce in the principal caufe, nor can 
the appellant allege pendency of fuit. Ayliffe. 

Pi/ ndent. adj. [pendens , Latin; fojne write pendant, from 
the French.] 

1. Hanging. 

Quaint in green flie fhall be loofe enrob d 
With ribban s pendent, flaring ’bout her head. 

I fometimes mournful verfe indite, and ling 
Of defperate lady near a purling ftream. 

Or lover pendent oil a willow tree. 

2. Jutting over. 

A pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 


Sbakefp, 


Phillips. 


With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world. 


Sbakefp. 


And mock our eyes with air. 

3. Supported above the ground. 

They brought, by wond’rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyfs. Mtftm s Paradifi Lsjt. 

Pe'nding. n.f. [pendente lite.] Depending ; remaining yet 

A peifon pending fuit with the diocefan, fhall be defencW 

PENDUtosn-Y? ln.f. [from pendulous.] The flateofhang- 

.i.« i.. *■ >-» 

PENDULOUS, adj. [pendulus , Lat.] Hanging, not p 
ported below. 

All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 
Hang fat/o’er men’, faults, light on thy daugh ers ^. 
Belleiophon’s horfe, fram’d of iron, and placed h 
two loadftones with wings -panded^ng ^ 

air *The grinders are furnilhed with three roots, and m the 
upper jaw often four, becaule thefe ndMut. *£ 

Pe'ndulum. ti. f. [ pendulus , Lat. pendule, Fr.J J , 
^hung fo as that it may.eafily fwing backwa^s and orwaA 
of which the great law is, that its ofc.llations are aiw y 

performed in equal time. , 

Upon the bench I will lo handle em. 

That the vibration of this pendulum 

Shall make all taylors yards of one f[ u dibrds. 

PE'NETRABLe!’ adj. [penetrable, Fr. j™ n« ° f 

J. Such as may be pierced; fuch as may admit the entra 

another body. 

Let him try thy dart, 

And pierce his onl y penetrable part. 

2. Sufceptiveof moral or intellectualimpreffion. 

I am not made of Itone, 

Bat penetrable to your kind entreaties. 


pen 

Peace, 

And let we wring your heart, for fo I ( 

of 

‘"’CTbernolea/toween penetrability and impenetra- 

bilhy paihvity and acliv^ 

the “ rarefaa.cn of the Principle r. 

PE "tx. n.f. [penetralia, Latin.] Interiour parts. Not 
in ufe. 


The heart refills purulent fumes into whofe 

X5SSSr»« .1 —, i 

Ple The g iubtlitiy, aaivity and pmetrancy of its effluvia no ob- 

"" -“gessst 

PENETRANT, adj. [penetrant, Fr.] Having the power to 

fi Tthe o^ion/thefe felts be in convenient glafies pro- 
moKd by warmth, the alcending fleams may eafily be caugh^ 
and reduced into a pknetrctnt fpint. { . 

The food, mingled with fome diffolvent juices, is evacuated 
into the inteilines: where it is further fiibt.lized and rendered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the finer part finds its wi)M 
-,t the Freight orifices of the laaeous veins. *- a y- 

To PE'NEI RATE. v.a. penetro, Lat. penetrer, Fr.J 

1. To pierce; to enter beyond the furface; to make way into 

* Sow L, of all other oily fubftances the moft penem- 
. 1 * Arbntbnoi on Aliments, 

ting? , . , 

2. Xp affeift the mind. 

9. To reach the meaning. 

'Fo Pene'trate. v. n. To make way. 

There fhall we clearly lee the ilfes of thefe things, which 
here were too fubtile for us to penetrate. Ray- 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather fancy 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the infide and 

reality of the thing. . _ r - LoC 

Penetration, n.f [penetration, Fr. from penetrate.\ 

1. The act of entering into any body. 

It warms 

The univerfe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unfeen 
Shoots & invifible virtue even to the deep. Milton’s Far. Loft. 

2 . Mental entrance into any thing abftrufe. 

A penetration into the abftrule difficulties and depths ot mo¬ 
dem ahebra and fluxions, is not worth fhe labour of thote 
who delign either of the three learned profeffions. Watts. 

9. Aciitenels; fagacity. 

The proudelt admirer of his own parts might confult^with 
others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. Watts. 
Penetrative, adj. [from penetrate.] 

1. Piercing; Iharp; fubtile. . r ,. - 

Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative, nor iubjeot to 
any foggy noifomenels from fens. Wotton. 

2 . Acute ; fugacious ; difeerning. 

O thou, whole penetrative wifdom found 
The fouth fea rocks and flielves, where thoufands drown’d. 

Swift’s Mifcelianies. 

? Having the power to iniprefs the mind. 

0 Would'ft thou fee 

Thy mafter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 

To penetrative fhame. Shakefpcarc. 

Pe'netrativeness. n.f. '[frompenetrative.] The quality or 
being penetrative. 

Pe nguin. n. f. [anfer magellanicus , Latin.] 

1. A bird. This bird was found with this name, as is lup- 
poied, by the firft difcoverers of America ; and penguin i\gm- 
fying in Welfh a white head, and the head ol this lowl being 
white, it has been imagined, that America was peopled from 
Wales ; whence Hudibras: 

Britilh Indians nam’d from penguins. 

Grew gw os another account of the name, deriving it from 
pinguis, Lat. fat ; but is, I believe, miftaken. 

The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary fatnefs : 
for though he be no higher than a large goofe, yet he weighs 
fometimes fixteen pounds : his wings are extreme fhort and 
little, altogether unufeful for flight, but by the help whereof 
he fwims very fwiltly. Grew s Mufceum. 

2. A fruit. 

Th o penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being ol a Iharp 
acid flavour : there is allb a wine made of the juice of this 
fruit, but it will not keep good long. Miller. 

* FENl'NSULA . n.f. [Lat. pene infula ; peninfule, Fr.] A 
piece of land almbft liirrounded by the fea, but joined by a 
'•narrow neck to the main. 

A fide of Milbrook lieth the penihfula of Irlfwork, on whofe 
neckland ftandeth an ancient houi’e. Carew. 



pen 

Peni’nsuXated. adj. [from peninfula.~\ Almoft furrounded 

“ =: 

ments of life or change of the affeiftions. 

Death is deferr’d, arid penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverfe the doom. > 

May penitence fly round thy mournful bed, 

And wing thy lateft prayer to pitying heav n ^ 

PFNTTENT. adj. [penitent, Fr. pcenitens, Lat.] Repentant, 
cSfor fin/forrowful for pall tranfgreffions, and refo- 
lutely amending life. 

Much it joys me 

To fee you become fo penitent. Shakefpeare. 

Give me n7 , 

The penitent inftrument to pick that bolt. Shakefpeare. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themfelves, or penitent befought^ 

The God of their forefathers. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

Provoking God to raife them enemies , n/rh**, 

From whom as oft he faves them penitent. Milton. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent ho cheer d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d* 

His preaching much, but more his praaice wrought 
A living fermon of the truths he taught. r ) e 

Pe'nitent. n. f 

1. One forrowful for fin. . r . ■ 

Concealed treafures (hall be brought into me by the in- 
duftry of converted penitents, whofe carcafes the impartial 
laws fhall dedicate to the worms of the earth. Baco jf- 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful fenfe o» the 
divine goodnefs towards him, is refolved on while all the ap¬ 
petites are in their ftrength : the penitent conquers the tempta¬ 
tions of fin in their full force. Rogers s Sermons. 

2 . One under cenfures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 

The counterfeit Dionyfius deferibes the pra&ice of the 
church, that the catechumens and penitents were admitted to 
the leffons and pfalms, and then excluded, Stilhngfleet. 

9 One under the diregion of a confeffor. 

Penitential, adj. [from penitence.] Expreffing penitence ; 
enjoined as pennance. 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 

Whofe high imperious thoughts have punifh’d me 

With bitter fafts and penitential groans. Shakefpeare. 

Is it not ftrange, that a rational man fhould adore leeks 
and garlick, and filed penitential tears at the fmell of a deified 
onion \ South’s Sermons. 

Penite'ntial. n.f. [penitenciel, Fr. posnitentiale, low Latin.] 

A book directing the degrees of pennance. 

The penitentials or book of pennance contained fuch mat¬ 
ters as related to the impofing of pennartce, and the reconci¬ 
liation of the perfon that fuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 

Penitentiary, n. f. [penitencier, Fr. pamiientiarms, low 
Latin.] 

1. One who preferibes the rules and meafures of pennance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted right, no 

penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never fo ftraight pen¬ 
nance to expiate his firft offence, would have courifelled him 
to have given over purfuit of his right, which he profperoufly 
re-obtained. . Bacon. 

The great penitentiary with his counfellors preferibes the 
meafure of pennance. Ayliffe s Parergon . 

2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 

A prifon reftrained John Northampton’s liberty, who, for 

abufing the fame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 
condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew . 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of fin, is the 
work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where pennance is enjoined. Ainfivorth. 

Pe'nitently. adv. [from penitent.] With repentance ; with 

forrow for fin ; with contrition. 

Penknife. n. f. [pen and knife.] A knife ufed to cut pens. 
Some fchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than fwords, pre- 
cifely ftand upon it. Bacon .. 

Pe'nman. n.f. [pen 2.0^ man.] 

1. One who profeffes the a< 5 t of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangelifts, within fifty years after oiir Saviour’s 
death, configned to writing that hiftory, which had been pub- 
lifhed only by the apoftles and difciples : the further confide- 
ration of thefe holy penmen will fall under another part of this 
difeourfe. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

The descriptions which the evangelifts give, fhew that both 
ourbleffed Lord and the holy penmen of his ftory were deeply 
affe<?ced. Atterbury. 

Pe'nnached. adj. [pennache, Fr,] Is only applied to flowers 
when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is ra¬ 
diated and diverfified neatly without any confufion. 

Trevoux. 

Carefully protect from violent rain your pennached tulips, 
covering them with matraffes* Evelyn. 


Pennant. 
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PEN 

iVK'NANT. n.f. [petition, Fr.] 

1. A fmall flag, enfign or colours: 

2. A tackle for hoifting things on board. Ainfworth . 

Penn a ted. adj. [ pennatus, Latin.] 

1. Winged. 

2. Pennated, amongft botanifls, are thofe leaves of plants as 

grow direaiy one againft another on the fame rib or ftalk ; as 
thofe of afh and walnut-tree. Quincy 

Pe'nner. n.f. [from pen.] ^ J ' 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencafe. Ainf So it is called in Scotland. 

Penniless, adj. [from penny.] Moneylefs : poor; wanting; 

money. 

Pe'nnon. n.f. [pennon, Fr.] A fmall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks crifped like golden wire. 

About her (houlders weren loofely fhed, 

And when the wind amongft them did infpire, 

They waved like a pennon wide difpred. Fairv Quppn 

Harry fweeps through our land ^ 

With petitions painted in the blood of Harfleur. Shakefp. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 

. His Cretan light, the conquer’d Minotaur. Dryden 

PENNY, n.f plural pence. [penig, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall coin, of which twelve make a (hilling : a penny is 

the radical denomination from which Englifli coin is numbered, 
the copper halfpence and farthings being only nummorum fa- 
tnuli , a fubordinate fpecies of coin. J 

She fighs and (hakes her empty (hoes in vain, 

No (liver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 

One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine. 

Does at a penny's coft in herbs repine. Dryden . 

2. Proverbially. Afmallfum. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia,, fooner landed 

In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Shakefpear's Cymbetine. 

We will not lend thee a penny. Shakefpeare. 

Becaufe there is a latitude of gain in buying and felling, 
take not the utmoft penny that is lawful, for although it be 
lawful, yet it is not fafe; Taylor's Living Holy. 

3. Money in general. 

Pepper and Sabean incenfe take ; 

And with poft-hafte thy running markets make; 

Be fureto turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who hath a mind 
to make a penny. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pe'nnyroyal, or pudding grafs. n.f [pulegium, Lat.] 

Pennyroyal hath a labiated flower confiding of one leaf, 
whole upper lip or creft is entire, but the lower lip or beard 
is divided into three parts ; out of the flower cup rifes the 
pointal attended by four embryos, which afterwards become 
fo many feeds: to which may be added, that the flowers grow 
in (hort thick whorles. Miller. 

Pe'nnyweight. n.f [penny anti weight.’] A weight contain¬ 
ing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevil piece of Eight is 1 \ pennyweight in the pound 
worfe than the Englilh ftandard, weighs fourteen pennyweight, 
contains thirteen pennyweight, twenty-one grains and fifteen 
mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of fterling 
filver, and is in value forty-three Engliih pence and eleven 
hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pe'nnywise. adj. [penny and wife.] One who faves fmall 
fums at the hazard of larger ; one who is a niggard on 
improper occafions. 

Be not pennywife ; riches have wings and fly away of them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Pennyworth, n.f. [penny and worth.] 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. 

2. Any purchafe ; any thing bought or fold for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, fave only for barley and 
oats, and fome places for rye ; and therefore the larger penny¬ 
worths may be allowed to them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Pirates may make cheap penn'worths of their pillage, 
And purchafe friends. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

You know I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither 
Latin, French nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth of the Englifh. 

Shakefpeare. 

Lucian affirms, that the fouls of ufurers after their death 
are tranflated into the bodies of afles, and there remain cer¬ 
tain days for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones and fides by cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 

Though in purchafes of church lands men have ufually the 
cheapeft pennyworths, yet they have not always the beft bar¬ 
gains. South's Sermons. 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a purchafe got for lefs 
than it is worth. 

For fame he pray’d, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn'worth of his pray’r. Dryden. 

4.. A fmall quantity. 

My friendftiip I diftribute in pennyworths to thofe about me 
and who difpleafe me lead* «. Swift . 


PEN 

PENSILE, adj. [penfilis, Latin.] 

1. Hanging; fufpended. 

.v T h fi re J rC t ^° tre P idations i the one manifeft and Ioral 
the bell when it is penfile ; the other, fecretof the m W 35 ° f 
This ethereal fpace, nUte P a *S‘ 

Yielding to earth and fea the middle place 
Anxious I a(k you, how the penfile ball * 

Should never drive to rife, nor never fear to fall p • 

2. Supported above the ground. * 

The marbie brought, erefls the fpacious dome, 

Ur forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and penfile garden »rows »• 

PENSION V> [f T W l The &**<**£*£"'• 
rh. NSION. n.f. [penjtrn, fr.] An allowance made to „„ 

one without an equivalent. In England it is generally unde ” r 

coumry mean ™ ^ l ° 3 ^ hirelin £ for 

A charity bellowed on the education of her young fubiefl, 
has more merit than a thoufand penfions to thofe of a WiT 
fortune. Addifon’s Guardian , N" foe 

He has liv d with the great without flattery, and been, 
mend to men in power without penfions. p . 

trary'T^n^r- ^ ^ n ° Un ' ] T ° ^ ** “ £ 

One might expe& to fee medals of France in the hio-heft 
perfection,^ when there is a fociety penfioned and fet Lh 

or the ddignmg of them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1 he hero William and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and onepetifion'd Quarles. Pobe 
Pe'nsionary. adj. [penfionnaire, French:] Maintained bv 
penlions. ' 

Scorn his houlhold policies. 

His lilly plots and penfionary fpies. Donne 

1 hey were devoted by penfionary obligations to the olive! 

Howel's Vocal ForeI 

Pensioner, n.f. [from penfion.] J 

1. One who is lupported by an allowance paid at the will of 
another; a dependant. 

Prices of things neceflary for fuftentation, grew exceflive 
to the hurt of penfioners, foldiers, and all hired fervants. Canid. 
Hovering dreams, 

Thh fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 

The redtor is maintained by the perquifites of the curate’s 
office, and therefore is a kind of penfioher to him. Collier. 

2. A (lave of date hired by a ftipend to obey his matter. 

In Britain’s fenate he a feat obtains, 

And one more penfioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. 

PE'NSIVE. adj. [penfif, French ; penfivo, Italian.] 

1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; forrowful; mournfully fefious; me¬ 
lancholy. 

Think it ftill a good work, which they in their penfive care 
for the well beftowing of time account wafte. Hooker. 

Are you at leifure, holy father,— 

—My leifure lerves me, penfive daughter, now. Shakefp. 

Anxious cares the penfive nymph oppreft, 

And fecret paffions labour’d in her bread. Pope. 

2. It is generally and properly ufed of perfons ; but Prior has 
applied it to things. 

We at the fad approach of death (hall know } 

The truth, which from thefe penfive numbers flow, > 
That we purfue falfe joy, and differ real woe. Prior. J 
Pe'nsivEly. adv. [from penfive.] With melancholy; forrow- 
fully ; with gloomy ferioufnefs. 

So fair a lady did I fpy. 

On herbs and flowers (he walked penfively 
Mild, but yet love (he proudly did forfake. Spenfer . 

Pe'nsiveness. n.f. [from penfive.] Melancholy; fotrowful- 
nefs; gloomy ferioufnefs. 

Concerning the bleffings of God, whether they tend unto 
this life or the life to come, there is great caufe why we 
(hould delight more in giving thanks than in making requefts 
for them, inafmuch as the one hath penfivenefs and fear, the 
Other always joy annexed. Hooker, b. v. f. 43 * 

Would’ft thou unlock the door 
To cold defpairs and gnawing penfivchefs. Herbert. 

Pent. part. paff. of pen. Shut up. 

Cut my lace afunder, 

That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. Shakefp • 
The fon of Clarence have I pent up clofe. Shakefpeare - 
Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Their armour help’d their harm; crulh’d in, and bruis d 
Into their fubftance pent. Milton. 

The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 

But pent in flelh, muft iffue by difeourfe. Dryden. 

Pent up in Utica he vainly forms # t 

A poor epitome of Roman greatnefs. Addifon s Cato. 

Pentaca psular. adj. [ttEHb and capfular.] Having nve 
cavities. .. 

Pe'ntachord. adj, [vivli and An inftrument wi 

Pe'ntaed*^ 


five ftrings. 




i Iff® 


PenTAf.'dROUs. adj. [*M» and %».] Having five fides. 

The pentaeclrous columnar coralloid bodies are compofed o 
plates fet lengthways, and palling 

PENTAGON, n. f. [pentagon, Fr. *£ vie and ywloo.] A 

figure with five angles. _ „ 

know of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle infcribed JVotton. 
Pentagonal, adj. [from pentagon.] Quinquangular ; having 

five angles. . ... 

The body being cut tranfverfely, its lurface appears like a 

net made up of pentagonal maffies, with a pentagonal fax in 
each malh. „ Woodward m Feffils. 

PfNTa'meter. n.f [pentametre,Fr. pentametrum, Lat.J A 
Latin verfe of five feet. 

Mr. Diftich may poffibly play fome pentameters upon us* 
but he (hall be anfwered in Alexandrines; Addifon. 

Penta ngular, adj. [-Emil £ and angular.] Five cornered. 

His thick and bony lcales ftand in rows, fo as to make 
the flelh almoft pentangular. Grew. 

Pentape'talous. adj. [7 rivls and petala, Lat.] Having hve 

Pe'ntaspast. adj . [pentafpafie, Fr. irivls and Qrrola.] An 
engine with five' pullies. Dill. 

Penta'stick. n.f. [rrivls and A compofition con- 

fifting of fiveverfes. 

Pe'ntastyle. n.J. [ttwIs. and ^tua^.] In architecture, a 
work in which are five rows of columns. Dill. 

Pentateuch, n.f. [7 revie and ; pentateuque , Fr.] The 

five books of Mofes. 

The author in the enfuing part of the pentateuch makes not 
unfrequent mention of the angels. Bentley. 

PENTECOST, n.f [7 rsvisy.orU ; pentacofie, Fr.] A feaft 
among the Jews. 

Pentccofi fignifies the fiftieth, becaufe this feaft was cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth day'after the fifteenth of Nifan, which was 
the fecond day of the Feaft of the paffover : the Hebrews call 
it the feaft of weeks, becaufe it was kept feven weeks after the 
pafl’over : they then offered the nrft fruits of the wheat harveft, 
which then was completed: it was inftituted to oblige the 
Ifraelites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Lord’s dominion, and alfo to render thanks to God for the 
law he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day 
after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 

’Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come pentecofi as quickly as it will 

Some five and twenty years. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Penteco'sTal -.adj. [from pentecofi.] Belonging to Whitfun- 
tide. 

I have compofed fundry colleCls, made up out of the 
church collects with fome little variation ; as the colleCts ad- 
ventual, quadragefimal, pafchal or pentecofial. Sanderfon. 
Penthouse. n.J. [pent, from pente, Fr. and boufe.] A (hed 
hanging out aflope from the main wall. 

This is the penthouje under which Lorenzo defir’d us to 
make a ftand. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Kang upon his pentbcujc lid. Shakefpeare. 

The^Turks lurking under their penthoufe, laboured with 
mattocks to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles. 

A blow was received by riding under a penthoufe. Wifeman. 
Thofe defenfive engines, made by the Romans into the 
form of penthoufes to cover the affailants from the weapons of 
the befieged, would he prefently batter in pieces with (tones 
and blocks. Wilkins. 

My penthoufe eye-brows and my (haggy beard 
Offend your light; but thefe are manly figns. Dryden. 
The chill rain 

Drops from fome penthoufe on her wretched head. 

Rowe. 

Pe'ntice. n. f. [appentir, French; pendice, Italian. It is 
commonly fuppofed a corruption of penthoufe ; but perhaps 
pent ice is the true word.] A Hoping roof. 

Climes that fear the falling and lying of much fnow, ought 
to provide more inclining pentices. JVotton. 

Pe'ntile. n. f. [fent and tile.] A tile formed to cover the 
(loping part of the roof. 

Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to hang on 
the laths ; they are hollow and circular. Moxon. 

Pent up. part. adj. [pent, from pen and up.] Shutup. 

Clo k pent tip guilts 

Rive your concealing continents. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

PENU'LTIMA. n.f. [Latin.] The laft fyllable but one. 
Penumbra. n.J. [pene and umbra, Latin.] An imperfeCI 
(hadow. 

The breadth of this image anfwered to the fun’s diameter, 
and v/as about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, 
*- Newton. 


pen 

2 . Scant; not plentiful. 

Some penurious fpring by chance appear a 
Scanty of water. . Addi oit. 

Penu'RIOUSLY. adv. [from penurious.] Sparingly ; not plen- 

Penu'riousness. n.f [from penurious.] Niggardlinefs ; par- 

^f^ve confider the infinite induftry and penurioufnefs of that 
people* it is no wonder that, notwithftanding they furmfli as 

great taxes as their neighbours they make T 1 # be “ e J, fi gT/ 
5 Addifon on the State of the JVai . 

PE'NURY. n.f. [penuria, Lat.] Poverty; indigence. 

J • » r n!_-i Hooker i 


including the penumbra. 

Penu'rious. adj. [from penuria, Latin.] 
r * Niggardly; [paring; not liberal ; fordidly mean. 
, What more can our penurious reafon grant 

To the large whale or caftled elephant, 


Spenfer . 


Dryden . 
Prior. 


Prior. 


The penury of the ecclefiaftical eftate. 

Who can perfe&ly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus firft thee bare. 

Begot of plenty and of penury.. 

Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treafon makes me wifti myfelf a beggar ; 

And fo I am : then cruftiing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king ; 

Then I am king’d again. Shakefp. Richard 111 ; 

All innocent they were expofed to hardftiip and penury , 
which, without you, they could never have efcaped. Sprat. 
Let them not ftill be obftinately blind, 

Still to divert the good defign’d. 

Or with malignant penury 
To ftarvethe royal virtues of his mind. 

May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of (hade. 

Peony, n.f. [paonia , Latin.] 

The peony hath a flower compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, out of 
whofe empalement rifes the pointal, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a fruit, in which feveral little horns bent downwards 
are gathered, as it were, into a little head covered with down 
opening lengthways, containing many globular feeds. Miller. 

A phylician had often tried the peony root unfeafonably 
gathered without luccefs ; but having gathered it when the 
decreafing moon paffes under Aries and tied the flit root about 
the necks of his patients, he had freed more than one from 
epileptical fits. Boyle . 

People, n.f [peuple, Fr. populus, Lat.] 

1. A nation ; thefe who compofe a community. 

Prophefy again before many peoples and nations and 
tongues. Revelations x. 11. 

Ants are apeople not ftrong, yet they prepare their meat in 
fummer. Proverbs xxx. 25. 

What is the city but the people f 
True the people are the city. Shakefp . Coriolanus . 

2. The vulgar. 

The knowing artift may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight. 

If you approve it not, has no excufe; 

3. The commonalty ; not the princes or nobles; 

4. Perfons of a particular clafs. 

If a man temper his actions to content every combination 
of people, the mufick will be the fuller. Bacon. 

A fmall red flower in the ftubble fields country people call 
the wincopipe. Bacon. 

5. Men, or perfons in general. In this fenfe, the word people 
is ufed indefinitely, like ou in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care of 
ftruggling with heaven. L'EJlrange. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intereft. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving by di¬ 
luting the fluids ; Jos people have lived twenty-four days upoit 
nothing but water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

People in adverfity (hould preferve laudable cuftoms. Clariffa. 
To Peo ple, v. a. [peupler, French.] To ftock with inha¬ 
bitants. 

Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft peopled this 
ifland, had arrived upon Thames, and called the ifland after 
his name Britannia. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 

He would not be alone, who all things can; 

But peopled Heav’n with angels, earth with man. 

Beauty a monarch is. 

Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of (laves, and peopled empire loves. 

A peopl'd- city made a delert place. 

Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 

Peoples great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Holben’s dance. 

/ Prior. 

Pe pasticks. n.f. [7r£7raivw.] Medicines which are good to 
help the rawnefs of the ftomach and digeft crudities. Dili. 
Pe'ppf.r. n.f. [piper, Lat, poivre, Fr.]^ 

We have three kinds of pepper ; the black, the White, and 
the long, which are three different fruits produced by three 
diftin£t plants : black pepfer is a dried fruit of the fize of a 
vetch and roundilh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
19 L colour t 


Waller . 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Dryden, 
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PER 

colour: with this we are fupplied by the Dutch from their Eaft 
Indian lettlements in Java, Malabar and Sumatra, and the plant 
has the fame heat and fiery tafte that we find in the pepper : 
white pepper is commonly fa&itious, and prepared from the black 
by taking off the outer bark, but there is a rarer fort, which 
is a genuine fruit naturally white : long pepper is a fruit ga¬ 
thered while unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thicknefs of a large goofe quill: it 
much refembles the catkins of forne of our trees, and contains 
feveral feeds fingly in fmall membranaceous cells, and thefe 
feeds are of an acrid, hot and bitterifh tafte : the whole fruit 
is of a brownifh grey colour and cylindrick in its figure. Hill. 

Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper , fatal to the frofty tribe. Thomfon's Spring. 

To P'epper. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to mangle with fhot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them ; two I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram fuits. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Pepperbox, n.f [pepper and box.] A box for holding pepper. 

I will not take the leacher ; he cannot creep into a half¬ 
penny purfe nor into a pepperbox. Sbakefp. 

Pe ppercorn. n.f [pepper and corn.] Any thing of inconsi¬ 
derable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thofe peppercorns 
which freeholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they 

Boyle. 


Prior. 

Mint eminently hot. 
A plant. 


hold all from him. 

Folks from mud-wall’d tenement 

Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. 

Pe'ppermint. n. f. [pepper and mint .] 

Pe'pperwort. n.f. [-pepper and wort.] 

Pepperwort hath a flower conlifting of four leaves, which 
are placed in form of a crofs, from whofe cup arifes the pi- 
ftillum, which afterward becomes a fpear-fhaped fruit, which 
is divided in the middle by a partition into two cells, which 
contain many oblong feeds. Miller. 

Pe'ptick. adj. [7r£7rIiKo?.] What helps digeftion. Ainf. 

Pera'cute. n.f. [ peracutus , Lat.] Very {harp; very violent. 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moft dangerous at¬ 
tacks, fuddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 

Peradve'nture. adv. [par adventure , Fr.] 

1. Perhaps ; may be ; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, was fuch 
peradventure as had been no whit lels unlawful. Hooker. 

As you return, vifit my houfe; let our old acquaintance be 
renew’d ; peradventure I will with you to court. Sbakef. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, may ap¬ 
pear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. P>igby. 

2. Doubt; queftion. It is fometimes ufed as a noun, but not 
gracefully nor properly. 

Though men’s perfons ought not to be hated, yet without 
all peradventure their practices juftly may. . South. 

To PERA'GRATE. v. a. [ peragro , Lat.] To wander over; 
to ramble through. DiSi. 

Peragra'tion. n.f. [from peragrate.] The adt of palling 
through any- ftate or fpace. 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon’s revolu¬ 
tion from any part of the zodiac unto the fame again, and 
this containeth but twenty-feven days and eight hours. Brown. 

The moon has two accounts which are her months or 
years of revolution ; one her periodic month, or month of 
peragration , which chiefly refpects her own proper motion or 
place in the zodiack, by which fhe like the fun perforins her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to the fame 
ao-ain. . Holder on Time. 

To PERA'MBULATE. v. a. [perambulo, Lat.] 

1. ’To walk through. 

2. To furvey, by palling through. 

Perfons the lord deputy fhould nominate to view and per¬ 
ambulate Info territories, and thereupon to divide and limit the 
p ame> Davies on Ireland. 

Perambulation, n.f [from perambulate.] 

1. The a& of palling through or wandering over. 

The duke looked ftill for the coming back of the Armada, 
even when they were wandering and making their perambula¬ 
tion of the northern Teas. Bacon. 

2. A travelling furvey. 

France is a fquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverfe, 
thronging with fuch multitudes, that the general calcul, maoe 
in the la ft. perambulation exceeded eighteen millions. Howel. 

Pe'rcase, adv. [par and cafe.] Perchance; perhaps. Not ufed. 

A virtuous man.will be virtuous in folitudine, and not only 
in theatro, though percafe It will be more ftrong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 

Pe'rceant. adj. [perpant, Fr.] Piercing; penetrating. 

Worid’rous quick and perceant was his fprjght 

As eagle’s eyes, that can behold the fun. Fairy Queen. 

Percei'v able. adj. [from perceive.] Perceptible; fuch as 
falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as faft as the ideas of 
our own minds will follow one another, feems to ftand ftill; as 
•the hands of clocks. Locke. 


PER 

That which we perceive when we fee fia Urt > * • 

by fight, is nothing but the termination of°colour * ?4 f 

Percei'vably. adv. [from perceivable.] In fuch a man „ * 
may be be obferved or known. anner as 

To PERCEIVE. [percipio, Lat.] 

1. To difeover by fome fenfibleefFeas. 

Confider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place which lefiens and fets off. ei , , 

2 . To know; toobferve. bhake ffr 

Jefus perctiyeA in his fpirit, that they fo resigned within 
themfelves. Mark ' 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; *andth^ 
are brought low, but he perceivetb it not. J 0 i x | v ^ 

’Till we ourfelves fee it with our own eyes, and perceive ir 
by our own underftandings, We are ftill in the dark* Locke 
How do they come to know that themfelves think, when 
they themfelves do not perceive it. j > 

3. To be affedfed by. ° C e ' 

The upper regions of the air perceive the colledion of the 
matter of tempefts before the air here below. Lacan 

Perceptibility, n.f. [from perceptible.] 

1. The ftate of being an objedl of the fenfes or mind ; the ftate 
of being perceptible. 

2. Perception ; the power of perceiving. 

The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as to obfeure 
or extinguifh all perceptibility of the reafon. More 

PERCE P riBLE. adj. [ perceptible , Fr. perceptus. Lat.] Such 
as may be known or obferved. 

No found is produced but with a perceptible blaft of the air 
and with fome refiftance of the air ftruckcn. Bacon. 

When I think, remember or abftradl; thefe intrinfick ope¬ 
rations of my mind are not perceptible by my light, hearing, 
tafte, fmell or feeling. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It perceives them immediately, as being immediately ob¬ 
jected to and perceptible to the fenfe ; as I perceive the fun by 
my fight. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the body, more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open 
and perceptible parts, than by itudying too much finer nerves. 

Pope's Effay on Man. 

Perceptibly, adv. [from perceptible.] In fuch a manner as 
may be perceived. 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 

Perception, n. f [perception, Fr. perception Lat.] 

1. The power of perceiving; knowledge; confcioufnefs. 

Matter hath no life nor perception , and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Perception is that aCI of the mind, or rather a paftion or 
impreflion, whereby the mind becomes confcious of any thing; 
as when I feel hunger, thirft, cold or heat. Watts. 

2. The a£Iof perceivings obfervation. 

3. Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would feem not 
to come too fliort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are 
magnified. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. The ftate of being affeCIed by fomething. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of the 
air to tempefts looner than the vallies below; and therefore 
they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their nightcaps 
on, they mean mifehief. Bacon. 

This experiment difeovereth perception in plants to move 
towards that which fhould comfort them, though at a di¬ 
ftance. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

PERCE'PTIVE. adj. [perceptus, Lat.] Having the power of 
perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the foul is awake and 
follicited by external motions, for fome of them reach the 
perceptive region in the moft filent repole and obfcurity or 
rfiaht: what is it then that prevents our fenfations ? GlanviL 
Whatever the leaft real point of the effence of the percep¬ 
tive part of the foul does perceive, every real point of the 
perceptive muft perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Perceptivity, n.f. [from perceptive.] The power of per¬ 
ception or thinking. 

Perch, n.f [perca, Lat. percbe, Fr.] 

The perch is one of the fifties of prey, that, like the pike 
and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to 
kill and deftroy feveral other kinds of fllh : he has a hooke 
or hog back, which is armed with ftift briftles, and all his 
fkin armed with thick hard feales, and hath two fins on his 
back: he fpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri¬ 
tive. ' • Walton's Angler. 

Perch, n.f. [ pertica , Lat. percbe, Fr.] 

1. A meafure of five yards and a half; a pole. 

2. Ipercbe , Fr.] Something on which birds rooft or fit. 

For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dry tn. 

To Perch, v. n. [ percher, Fr. from the noun.] To lit or 
rooft as a bird. 

He percbeth on feme branch thereby. 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. 


• Spenjer. 


The 


PER 

The world is grown fo bad. 

That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. Shak. 

The morning mufes perch like birds, and fing 
Among his branches. Crajbaw. 

Let owls keep clofe within the tree, and not perch upon 
the upper boughs. South's Sermons* 

They wing’d their flight aloft, then {looping low, 
Perch'd on the g double tree, that bears the golden bough. Dry. 

Glory like the trembling eagle flood 
Perch'd on my beaver : in the Granic flood, 

When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore. 

And the pale fates flood frighted on the ftiore. Lee. 

Hofts of birds that wing the liquid air, 

Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 

To Perch, v. a. To place on a perch. 

It would be notorioufly perceptible, if you could perch 
yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome high fteeple. More. 

As evening dragon came, 

Affailant on the perched rcofts. 

And nefts in order rang’d 

Of fome villatic fowl. Milton's Agonijles .. 

Percha'nce. adv. [per and chance.] Perhaps; peradventure. 

How long within this wood intend you flay ?— 

—Perchance till after Thefeus’ wedding day* Sbakefp. 
Finding him by nature little ftudious, {he chufe rather to 
endue him with ornaments of youth ; as dancing and fenc¬ 
ing, not without aim thenperchance at a courtier’s life. Wotton. 

- Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the memory 
of the other. L'EJlrange. 

Pe'rchers. n. f. Paris candles ufed in England in ancient 
times ; alfo the larger fort of wax candles, which were ufu- 
ally let upon the altar. Bailey. 

Percipient, adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having the 
power of perception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them ; 
and yet thefe cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can wink 
and lwallow down this fottifh opinion about percipient atoms. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

, Senfation and perception are not inherent in matter as fuch ; 
for if it were fo, every flock or ftone would be a percipient 
and rational creature. Bentley's Sermons. 

Pe'rcipient. n.f One that has the power of perceiving. 

The foul is the foie percipient , which hath animadverfion 
and fenfe properly fo called, and the body is only the re¬ 
ceiver of corporeal impreflions. " Glanville's Scept. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, 
but only part. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Perclose. n.f [per and clofe.] Conclufion ; laft part. 

By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch an one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 

To PE'RCOLATE. V. a. [percolo , Lat.] To ftrain. 

The evidences of facl are percolated through a vaft period 
a S es - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Percolation, n.f [from percolate.] The a & of {training ; 
purification or reparation by {training. 

Experiments touching the itraining and palling of bodies 
one through another, they call percolation. Bacon. 

Water palling through the veins of the earth is rendered 
frefti and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations we 
can make, but the faline particles will pafs through a tenfold 
filtre. Ray on the Creation. 

To Percu'ss. v. a. [percuffius , Lat.] To {trike. 

Flame percuffed by air giveth a noife ; as in blowing of the 
fire by bellows; and lo likewife flame percuffing the air 
llrongly Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Percussion, n.f [percuffio, Lat. percuffion, Ei.] 

1. Theadtof Itriking ; Itroke. 

With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuffion of thy founds. 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies {hake. 

The percuffion of the greater quantity of air is produced by 
the greatnefs of the body percuffing. Bacon. 

Some note, that the times when the Itroke or percuffion of 
an envious eye doth moft hurt are, when the party envied is 
beheld in glory. Bacon's Effays. 

i ne vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuffion 
continue a little time to move from the place of percuffion in 
concentric fpheres to great diftances. Newton's Opticks. 

Marbles taught him percuffion and the laws of motion, and 
tops the centrifugal motion. Pope and Arbuthnot's Scriblerus. 

2 * -Lttect of found m the ear. 

In double rhymes the percuffion is ftronger. 

ERCu Tient. n.f fteraitiens. Latin. 1 KtnUi 
power to ftrike. 

Inequality of founds is accidental, either from the roughnefs 
or obliquity of the pailage, or from the .doubling- of the 
percutient. R 

n 'f [perditio, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 

11 Heftruaion; ruin; death. 

of 2 0W - arrivcd * importing the meer perditiori ■ 

lie I urkilh fleet, every man puts himfelf in triumph. ' 

2 Sbakefp , 


Sbakefp. 


r r — T o Rymer. 

.J. [percutuns, Latin.] Striking; having the 


Sbakefp. Te?npejl * 
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We took ourfelves for free men, feeing there was np dan¬ 
ger of our utter perdition, and Jived moft joyfully; going abroad, 
and feeing what was to be feen. Bacon. 

Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy prefence, 

And horror dwells about thee 1 Addifonk Cato. 

2. Lofs. 

There’s no foul loft, 

Nay not fo much perdition as an hair \ 

Betid to any creature in the veffel 
Thou faw’ft link. 

3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of 
knowledge, all men’s falvation and fome men’s endlefe perdi¬ 
tion are things fo oppofite, that whoever doth affirm the one, 
muft neceflarily deny the other. Hooker , b. v.f 49. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan¬ 
der for ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 
their eternal perdition. Raleigh's Hijlory of the IVorld. 

Pe rdue, adv. [This word, which among us is adverbially 
taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope : as />£r- 
due or advanced centine!..] Clofe; in ambulh. 

Few minutes he had hm perdue. 

To guard his defp’rate avenue. Hudibras. 

Pe'rdulous. adj. [from pci-do, Lat.] Loft; thrown away. 
There may be fome wandering perdulous wifhes of known 
impoffibilities ; as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
wilh he had not committed it: but to chufe efficacioufly and 
impoflibly, is as impoffible as an impoffibility. BramhalL 
Perdurable, adj. [perdurable, Fr. perduro, Lat.] Lull¬ 
ing ; long continued. A word not in ufe> nor accented ac¬ 
cording to analogy. 

Confefs me knit to thy deferving with 
Cables of perdurable toughnefs. Sbakefp. Othello . 

O perdurable lhame ; let’s ftab ourfelves. Sbakefp. 

Pe'rdurably. adv. [fromperdurable.] Laftingly. 

Why would he for the momentary trick, 

Be perdurably fin’d ? Shakejp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Perdura tion. n. J. [perduro, Lat.] Long continuance. Ainf 
PERE GAL. adj. [French.] Equal. Obfoletp. 

Whilom thou waft peregal to the beft. 

And wont to make the jolly fhepherds glad ; 

With piping and dancing, did pafs the reft. Spenfer. 
To Pe'regrinate. v. n. [peregrinus, Lat.] To travel; to 
live in foreign countries. Dipt. 

Peregrination, n. f [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 
abode in foreign countries. 

It was agreed between them, what account he ftiould give 
of his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Henry VII. 

T hat we do not contend to have the earth pals for a para- 
dife, we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination , and 
B ^Hfeaftera better country. Bentley's Sermons. 

rii, KiLkjKllsJE. adj. [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] Fo¬ 
reign ; not native ; not domeftick. 

The received opinion, that putrefa&ion is caufed by cold 
or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. Bacon. 

IoPere'mpt. v. a. [peremptus, Lat.] To kill; to crulh. 
A law term. 

Nor is it any objeftion, that the caufe of appeal is perempted 
by the defertion of an appeal; becaufe the office of the iudee 
continues after fuch inftance is perempted. Ayliffe 

PeRemption. w./ [peremptio, Lat. peremption, Fr.] Crufti * 
extinction. La\y term. J * 

This peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of the 
pubhek, left fuits fhould otherwife be rendered perpetual. 

Pere'mptorily. adv. [from peremptory .] Ablofutely ; ^fi- 

tively; fo as to cutoff all farther debate. 7 P 

Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel 

(peakperemptorily or conclulively, touching the Doint 

l ”“ d - 5 t“ !<irP 

Some organs are fo peremptorily neceffary, that thYextin ’ 
guifhment of the fpirits doth fpeedily follow, but yet fo as 

In III 3 " T nm - • Natural Hijlory 

In all conferences .t was infiltfed peremptorily, that thekin^ 
muft yield to what power was required. ri n 1 ^ 

Some talk of letters before the deluee • hut tW • endon ' 
of mere conjeaure, and nothing cat? be percmpnrtly d« e T 
mined either the one way or the other. F P wl a j 
Never judge peremptorily on firft appearances. cMtf 
Pere mptoriness. n.f. [fromperemptory.] Pofitivenpf 
lolute decifion; dogmatifm. f J ^ ol,t,ven ^; ab- 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts ; the one a • 1 r ■ 

opinion; the other a poht.venefsinflating!" 

Self-conceit and peremptorinefs in a man’s*”* ^ ^ on & ue ' 
not commonly repufed vices. J %°n*r°?T n ™ 

PEREMPTORY r* • Tillotfon s Sermons. 

. peremptory, out LtdTefc’chnrmad^ 
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even by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no poffibility 
of errour. > Hooker. 

He may have fifty-fix exceptions peremptory againft the ju¬ 
rors, of which he fhall fhew no caufe. Spenfer. 

To-morrow be in readinefs to go; 

Excufe it not for I am peremptory . Shakefpeare. 

Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory , 

As we to keep this city. Shakefpear's King John. 

Though the text and the do&rine run peremptory and ab- 
folute, whofoever denies Chrift, fhall affuredly be denied by 
him ; yet ftill there is a tacit condition, unlefs repentance 
intervene; South s Sermons. 

The more modeft confefs, that learning was to give us a 
fuller difeovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. Collier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptory and difeou- 
raging manner, were he not allured that he was able to 
fubdue the moft powerful oppofition againft the dodtrine which 
he taught. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Pere'nniaL adj. [perennis , Latin.] 

1. Lafting through the year. 

If the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe perennial 
fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 

2 . Perpetual ; unceafing. 

The matter wherewith thefe perennial clouds are raifed, is 
the fea that furrounds them. Harvey. 

Pere'nnjty. n. f. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of lafting 
through all feaions ; perpetuity. 

That fprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers 
fprings. Derhams Phyflco-Theology. 

PE'RFECT. adj. [perfedus , Lat. par fait, Fr.] 
i. Complete ; confummate ; finifhed ; neither defeaive nor re¬ 
dundant. 

We count thofe things perfed, which want nothing requi- 
• • G J ■ n-. . i Hooker. 


fite for the end, whereto they were inftituted. 

1. Fully informed ; fully fkilful- 

Within a ken our army lies.; 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 

Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shakefp. 

Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect. Shakefpeare. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfect in the privileges of Bo¬ 
hemia, as to handle that part; and will not offer at that I 

cannot matter. . w . . Ba r con ' 

3. Pure ; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. 1 his is a feme 

chiefly theological. 

My parts, my title, and my p erf eft foul 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou fhaltbe perfect with the Lord thy God. Dcutr. xvm. 

4. Safe ; Out of danger. . 

Thou art perfect then, our fhip hath touch d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

To Pe'rfect. v. a. [perfedus , from perficio, Latin ; parfaire, 

French.] „ 

2. To finifh; to complete ; to confummate ; to bring to its 

we'love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
. is perfected in us. i John lV . 12. 

Beauty now muft per fed my renown ; 

With that I govern’d him that rules this lfle. Waller. 

In fubftances reft not in the ordinary complex idea com¬ 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and.properties 
the things themfelves, and thereby ferfia our ideas oLtheir 

^Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, left by 
variety you confound them, and fo perfect none. oc c. 

What toil did honeft Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfeCt all his Roman fet ? 

2. To make fkilful; to inftrua fully. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfect him withal, and he fhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakefpear’s Mefre for Meafure. 

Pe'rfecter. ffrom perfect .] One that roa es - • 

™. *L JUJ, .w~ 

to Jupiter the pcrfeCier. 

PERKE'CTION. n.f. [perfeti,0, Lat. ferftaun, tr.j 

in thofe things which very life itfelf requireth, either as: 
ceffary fupplements or as ornaments thereof; t en an 

“aual, confifting in thofe things which none undemea h man 
is callable of; laftly, a fpiritual and divine, confifting in thofe 
things whereunto we ten'd by fupernatural means, here, but 

cannot nia ; m ’d an d moft imperfect, 

That will confefs perfedion fo could err 

Againft all rules of nature heavenl /t r acf of feith 

True virtue being united to the Education. 

makes up the higheft perfection. 


PER 

No human Underftanding being abfolutely fecured from 
miftake by the perfection of its own nature, it follows that 
no man can be infallible but by fupernatural affiftance. Tillotf. 
Many things impoffible to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryden * 

2. Something that concurs to produce fupreme excellence. 

What tongue can her perfections tell, 

In whofe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney, 

You knot of mouth-friends ; fmoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

An heroick poem requires, as its la & perfection, theaccom- 
plifhment of fome extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the aftive virtue than the fuffering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, juft and good, he muft take de¬ 
light in thofe creatures that refemble him moft in thefe per¬ 
fections. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To Perfe'ction’ATE. v.a. [perfedionner, Fr. from perfection.] 
To make perfect; to advance to perfection. This is a word 
propofed by Dryden , but not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the moft elegant natural 
beauties, perfeClionate the idea, and advance their art above 
nature itfelf in her individual productions ; the utmoft maftery 
of human performance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progrefs and pcrfeCim- 
ating of painting. Dryden. 

Perfe ctive, adj. [from perfect .] Conducing to bring to 
perfection. 

Praife and adoration are actions perfective of our fouls. More. 
Eternal life fhall not confift in endlefs love ; the other fa¬ 
culties fhall be employed in actions fuitable to, and perfedm 
of their natures. Ray on the Creation. 

Perfe'ctively. adv. [from perfective."] In liich a manner 
as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo per- 
fedively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon in 
the conduCt of our aCtions and paffions to a good end. Grew. 
Pe'rfectly. adv. [from perfect.'] 

1. In the higheft degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when perfectly under 
water, he could longer fupport the want of refpiration. Boyle. 
Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they 
, have been wont to be figns of, but cannot introduce any per¬ 
fectly new and unknown iimple ideas. Locke. 

3. ExaCtly; accurately. , 

We know bodies and their properties moft perfectly. Locke. 

Pe'rfectness. n.f. [from perfect.] 

1. Completenefs. 

2. Goodnefs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 

Put on charity, which is the bond of perfeClnefs. Col iii. 14. 

3. Skill. r 

Is this your pcrfeCinefs ? bhokejp. 

PERFIDIOUS, adj. [perfidus, Lat. perfide, Fr.] Treache¬ 
rous ; falfe to truft ; guilty of violated faith. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite. 

And fteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 

Perfidiously, adv. [from perfidious.] Treacheroufly; by 
breach of faith. 

Perfidioufiy 

He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait, your city Rome. 

They eat perfidioufiy their words. 

Can he not deliver us poffeffion of fuch places as would put 
him in a worfe condition, whenever he fhould perfidioufiy re- 
new the war? 

Perfi'diousness. n. f. [from perfidious.] The quality 

being perfidious. . 

Some things have a natural deformity in them ; as perjur) , 

perfdioufnefs and ingratitude. _ ■ 

PERFI'DY. n.f. [perfidia, Lat. perfdie, Fr.] Treacher), 

want of faith; breach of faith. 

Pe'rflable. adj. [from perjlo, Lat.] Having the wind driven 

TcfpE'RFLATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat.] To blow though. 

If Eaftern winds did perflate our climates more fre 9 “ e "”>’ 
they would clarify and refrefh our air. 

The firft confideration in building 
them open, airy and well perflated. 

Perfla'tion. n. f. [from perflate.] 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
the air, which ventilates and cools themuies. W * a 
To PF/RFORATE. v.a. [perforo, Lat.] lopieice 
to bore. 



Shakefp. 

Hudibras. 


of cities, is to make 
Arbuthnot on Air- 
The aCt of blowing 


tool 


Draw"the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without 
twilling, into an earthern pot.^ru/a at the bottom, 

fruit. , r ,, Bow- 

A perforated bladder does not fweli. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores, Bhchnort . 

In all the arterial perforated fhores. q'he 


Fairy Queen. 
Shakefp. 


The aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be¬ 
tween the eve-glafs and the eye, and perforated in the middle 

With a little round hole for the rays to pafs through to the 
v Newton s Opticks. 

^ Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Perforation, n.f. [from perforate.] 

I. The aa of piercing or boring , , . 

The likelieft way is the perforation of the body or the tree 
: n feveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
h les Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
ioints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the 
third joints through them. More's Divine Dialogues. 

2 Hole ; place bored. . 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy, and with lucli 
perforations as to admit paffage to the milk, are arguments 
of providence. on the Creation 

Perforator, n.f [from perforate.] The inftrument or 

boring. . . . , . 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro¬ 
car in oil, ftab it fuddenly through the teguments, and with¬ 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
eanula. Sharp's Surgery. 

Perfo'rce. adv. Iper and^ force.] By violence ; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrifyd ; 

And though himfelf were at the fight difmayd 
Yet him perforce reftrain’d. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child, 

But fhe perforce withholds the loved boy. 

She amaz’d, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, full of fpots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce fhe breaks 
Into the inmoft rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 

To PERFO'RM. v. a. [performare, Italian. J To execute ; 
to do; to difeharge; to atchieve an undertaking; to accom- 
plifh. 

All three fet among the foremoft ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perforin what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. ii. 

Haft thou, fpirit. 

Perform'd to point the tempeft that I bad thee ? Shakefp. 

What cannot you and I perfonn upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things for 
me. PfalmsWu. 2; 

Let all things be performed after the law of God dili¬ 
gently. ^ 1 Efdras viii. 21. 

Thou, my love. 

Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. Dryden. 

You perform her office in the fphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryd. 
To Perfo'rm. v. n. To lucceed in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in feveral illuftrious 
places, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors. Watts. 
Perfo'rm able. adj. [from perform.] Pra&icable; fuch as 
may be done. 

Men forget the relations of hiftory, affirming that elephants 
ha\e no joints, whereas their actions are not performable 
without them. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Perfo'rm ance. n.f [from perform.] 

1. Completion of fomething defigned ; execution of fomething 
promifed. 

His promifes were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shakefp. 

Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation ; performance is ever the duller for his a£t, and 
but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of 
ufe. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinefs to 
will, fo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the performance 
of thefe great works, was to be above contempt. ‘ South. 

2. Compofition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be fure, that 
’tis the hand of a good matter; but in your performances ’tis 
fcarcely poffible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. Clarifi 

3. AClion ; fomething done. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befides her walking and other 
a<ftual performances, what have you heard her fay ? Shakejp. 
Perfo'rmer. n.f [from perform.] 

1. One that performs any thing. 

The merit of fervice is feldom attributed to the true and 
exa Ct performer. Shakejp. 

2. It is generally applied to one that makes a publick exhibition 
of his fkill. 

To Perfri'cate. v. n. [perfrico, Lat.] To rub over. Diet. 
Pf.rfu'matory. adj. [fisomperfume.] That which perfumes. 
PERtU'ME. n.f \fiarfume, Fr.] 

1. Strong odour of iweetnefs uic-d to give feents to other 


2 . 


Digby. 


Popei. 
to impreg- 


Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are Hot 
fo ftrong as perfumes ; you may have them continually in yout 
hand, whereas perfmne. you can take but at times. 

Perfumes, though grois bodies that may be Icnfibly waited, 
yet fill the air, fo that we can put our no ie in no part of^the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we fmell it. 

Sweet odour; fragrance. 

No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field. 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield. 

To Perfume, v. a. [from the noun.] Tofcent; 

nate with fweet feent. 

Your papers 

Let me have them very well perfum'd, 

Forjhe is fweeter than perfume itfelf 

To whom they go. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs. 

And hufht with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber. 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, ^ 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Sbalefp . 

Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe. 

With whofe fweet fmell the air fhall be perfumd. Shakefp. 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with 
rofe water, take with fome mixture of a few cloves in a per - 
fuming pan. Bacons Natw a l Hiftory. 

Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in perfuming of gloves, 
which fheweth them corporeal. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

The pains fhe takes are vainly meant. 

To hide her amorous heart, 

’Tis like perfuming an ill feent* 

The fmell’s too ftrong for art. Granville . 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife. 

And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the fkies ! Pope. 

Perfu'mer. n.f [from perfume.] One whofe trade is to 
fell things made to gratify the lcent. 

A mofs the perfumers have out of apple trees, that hath 
an excellent feent. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Firft iffued from perfumers (hops 
A croud of fafhionable fops. Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily. adv. [perfundone, Lat.] Careiefly; neg¬ 
ligently. 

His majeftv Catting his eye perfunctorily upon it> and be¬ 
lieving it had been drawn by mature advice, no fooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper. Clarendon. 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera¬ 
tions of the mind, the two firft of thefe have been handled 
by 'Ariftotle very perfunctorily ; of the fourth he has faid no¬ 
thing at all. Baker's Reflection on Learning: 

Perfunctory, adj. [perfunCtone, Lat.] Slight; carelefs; 
negligent. 

A tranfient and perfundory examination of things leads 
men into considerable miftakes, which a more correct and ri¬ 
gorous ferutiny would have dete&ed. Woodward. 

To Perfu'se. v.a. [perfufus, Lat] To tintfture; to over- 
fpread. 

Thefe'dregs immediately perfufe the blood with melancholy* 
and caufe obftrudtions. Harvey on Confumptionsi 

Perha ps. adv. [ per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 

Perhaps the good old man that kifs’d his fon. 

And left a bleffing on his head, 

His arms about him fpread, 

Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman± 

Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel¬ 
lent than the firft delign, though Virgil muft be ftill excepted. 


things. 


when that perhaps takes place., Dryden * 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 

And all his foul receiv’d a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perhaps foft pity charm’d his yielding foul. 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d hirm 

Smith. 

Pe'riapt. n.f [TTioiolmco.] Amulet; charm worn as pre- 1 
fervatives againft difeafes or mifehief. Hanmer * 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly ; 

Now help, ye charming fpells and periapts. Shakefpeare. 

Peri'cardium. n.f [tte^i and xacdlu ; pericarde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick fio-ure 
that refembles a purfe, and contains the heart in its cavTty : 
its bafts is pierced in five places, for the paffao-e of the veflels 
which enter and come out of the heart: the ufe of the peri¬ 
cardium is to contain a fmall quantity of clear water, which 
is feparated by fmall glands in it, that the furface of the 
heart may not grow dry by its continual motion. 'Quincy. 

Perica'rpium. n.f. [pericarps, Yr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompalkng the fruit or grain of a plant, or 
that part oi a fruit that envelops the feed. 

Beiides this ufe of the pulp or pertcarpium for the guard of 
the Led, it ferves alfo for the fuftenance of animals. Ray. 

Periclita tion. n.f. [from periclittr, Lat. periditer, Fr.] 

1. Fhe ftate of being in danger, 

2. Trial; experiment. 
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Pericra nium. h./ . [from mf , and cranium ; per'icrdne, Fr.] 
I he pericranium i s the membrane that covers the Ikull: it 
IS a very thin and nervous membrane of an exquifite fenfe, 
inch as covers immediately not only the cranium, but all the 
bones of the body, except the teeth; for which reafon it is 
alio called the periofteum. Quincy 

Having divided the pericranium, I faw a filTure running the 
whole length of the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Periccilous. adj. [pcnculofus, Lat.] Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in ufe. 

As the moon every feventh day arriveth unto a contrary 
iign, fo Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one 
hgn, and holdeth the lame confideration in years as the moon 
in days, doth caufe thefe periculous periods. Brown. 

Periergy. n.f [7 tspi and t^yov. ] Needlefs caution in an 
operation; unneceflary diligence. 

Perige^e. }n.f [tt^I and • perigee , Fr.] Is a point in 

rERiGEUM. S the heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be in 
its neared didance poffible from the earth. Harris 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation’ 
the beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neared point 
in Libra. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Perihe lium. n.f. [7rrpi and vjfx tog ; perihelie , Fr.] Is that 
flpintof a planet’s orbit, wherein it is neared the fun. Harris. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, 
which appeared in 1680, by approaching to the fun in its 
periheliwn , acquired fuch a degree of heat, as to be 50000 
years a cooling. . Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

PERIL, n. f. [ peril, Fr. perikel, Dutch ; periculiun , Lat.] 

1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thofe things, which 
have mifde you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 
not to tell of your perils. Sidney, b. ii. 

How many perils do infold 

The righteous man to make him daily fall. Fairy Queen. 

In the aft what perils fhall we find. 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter {h’order now affign’d. Daniel. 

The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 

Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by 
pedilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot. 

2. Denunciation; danger denounced. 

I told her, 

On your difpleafure’s peril. 

She fhould not vifit you. Shakefp. Winter’s Talc. 

Pe rilous, adj. [perilcux,Yc. from peril.] 

1. Dangerous; hazardous ; full of danger. 

Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they impair the 
credit of religion, are therefore perilous in common-Weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all re¬ 
verence done unto it. Hooker, b. v. /. 2. 

Her guard is chadity, 

She that has that is clad in compleat deel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreds and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. Milton. 

Di&ate propitious to my duteous ear. 

What arts can captivate the changeful feer: 

For perilous th’ allay, unheard the toil 

T’ elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Pope. 

Into the perilous flood 

Bear fearlefs. Thomfon. 

2. It is ufed by way of emphafis, or ludicrous exaggeration of 
any thing bad. 

Thus was th’ accomplifli’d fquire endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge per’lous Ihrewd. Hudibras. 

3. Smart; witty. In this fenfe it is, I think, only applied to 
children, and probably obtained its lignification from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live ; a witty 
boy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is 
vulgarly parlous. 

’Tis a per 1 lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. 

Perilously. adv. [from perilous.'] Dangeroully. 

Pe'rilousness. n. f. [from perilous.] Dangeroufnefs. 

Peri meter. n.J. [mp] and y.crfco ; perimetre , Fr.] The 
compafs or fum of all the fides which bound any figure of 
what kind foever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 

By comprefling the glaffes ftill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increafe, and the breadth of its orbit or perimeter 
decreafe, until another new colour emerged in the centre of 
the laft. Newton’s Optifks, 

PE'RIOD. n.f. [periode , Fr. ntfiodog.] 

1. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, fo as to begin again 
in the lame manner. 

Tell thefe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their feveral 
periodsi thev cannot admit a fy liable of this new do&rine. 

Watts. 


PER 

3. A ftated number of years; a round of time, at the end r 

which the things compriled within the calculation foal! « n > 
to the ftate in which, they were at beginning turn 

A cycle or period is an account of years that has a be^m 
nmg and end too, and then begins again -as often as i t e ^ 

We Pile a lcfTer fpace a cycle, and a greatert^the 
of periods and you may not improperly call the bedimS 
a large period the epocha thereof. Hold % 

4. I he end or conclufion. me ' 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnels ; 

But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shake ft 

I here is nothing fo lecret that fhall not be brought to li^ht 
within the compafs of our world ; whatfoever concerns this 
lublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 
chaos to the laft period. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

What anxious moments pafs between 
The birth of plots and their laft fatal periods. 

Oh ! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. Addifon 

5. The ftate at which any thing terminates. 

Beauty’s empires, like to greater ftates. 

Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Suckling 

Light-conferving ftones muft be fet in the &n before they 
retain light, and the light will appear greater or leifer, until 
they come to their utmoft period. jy l h 

6. Length of duration. " 6 

Some experiment would be made how by art to make plants 
more lafting than their ordinary period ; as to make a lfalk 
of wheat laft a whole year. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

7. A complete lentence from one full ftop to another. 

Penods are beautiful, when they are not too Ion? : for fo 
they have their ftrength too as in a pike or javelin. B. Johnf 

Is this the confidence you gave me. 

Lean on it fafely, not a period 

Shall be unlaid for me. Milton. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of to difeover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a fmooth period. ' Loch. 

For the alliftance of weak memories, the firft words of 
every period i n every page may be written in diftindf colours. 

Watts’s hnprovement of the Mind. 

From the tongue 

Th’ unfinifh’d period falls. Thomfon 1 s Spring 

To Pe'riod. v. a. [from the noun.] To put an end to. A 
bad word. 

Youk letter he -defires 

To thofe have fhut him up, which failing to him, 

Periods his comfort. Shakefp. Timon of Athens* 

PeRIO'DICK. ) r . .. -nr ■ , -> 

Perio dical. $ ***' \. P eriodt t ue > Fr * fro m period .] 

1. Circular ; making a circuit; making a revolution. 

Was the earth’s periodick motion always in the fame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we fhould mils of thofe kindly in- 
creafes of day and night. Derham. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and 
are carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the 
fun. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at fome ftated time. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men out of fomeflimy 
foil, impregnated with the influence of the ftars upon fome 
remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 

3. Regular.; performing fome adtion at ftated times. 

The confufion of mountains and hollows furnifhed me with 
a probable reafon for thofe periodical fountains in Switzerland, 
which flow only at fuch particular hours of the day. Addifon. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in his politicks, in that 
difeourfe againft Plato, who meafured the viciflitude and mu¬ 
tation of ftates by a periodical fatality of number. Brown. 

Periodically, adv. [from periodical.] At ftated periods. 
The three tides ought to be underftood of the lpace of the 
night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re¬ 
flux thrice in that time every eight hours periodically. 

Broome. 

Peri'osteum. n.f [uTE^i and oreov ; periojle, Fr.] 

All the bones are covered with a very fenfibie membrane, 
called the periojleum. Chcyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Periphery, n.f [irsfi and peripheric, Fr.] Circum¬ 

ference. 

Neither is this foie vital faculty fufficient to exterminate 
noxious humours to the periphery or outward parts. Harvey . 

To Peri'phrase* v. a . [periphrafer, Fr.] To exp refs one 
word by many ; to exprels by circumlocution. 

Periphrasis, n.f [ 7 rEgt(pga<ris ;. periphraje,¥j] Circum¬ 
locution; ufe of many words to exprefs the fenfe of one 1 
as, for death. We may fay, the lofs of life. , 

They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths or t us 
river a conftant penphrafis for this number feven. Biown. 

She contains all blifs. 

And makes the world but her peripkrafis. Cleavelan . 
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They fhew their learning ufelefly, and make a long peri - 
phrafis on every word of the book they explain. Watts. 

The periphrafes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex- 
prefies the Angle a & of dying, have fupplied fucceeding poets 
with all their manners of phrafing it. Pope • 

Periphra'stical. adj. [from per iphrafis.] Circumlocutory; 
exprefling the fenfe of one word in many. 

Peripneumony. \n-f [ 7 rsji and Wwppuvperipneumonie, 

Peripneumo'nia. ) Fr.] An inflammation of the lungs. 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick hu¬ 
mours, are now and then deprehended lchirrous, by diflipa- 
tion of the lubtiler parts, and lapidification of the groffer 
that remain, or may be left indurated, through the grofs re- 
liques of peripneumonia or inflammation of the lungs. 

Harvey. 

A peripnev.mony is the laft fatal fymptom of every difeafe ; 
for no body dies without a ftagnation of the blood in the 
lungs, which is the total extinction of breath. Arbuthnot. 

To Pe rish, v. n. [perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 

1. To die; to be deftroyed; to be loft; to come to nothing. 

I burn, I pine, I perijh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp. 

If I have feen any perijh for want of cloathing, then let 
tnine arm fall from my ftioulder-blade. job xxxi. 29. 

He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his life from 
perijhing by the fword. Job xxxiii. 18. 

Th ty perijh quickly from off the good land. Deut. xi. 18. 
1 perifo with hunger. Luke xv. 17. 

The tick, when their cafe comes to be thought defperate, 
are carried out and laid on the earth toperifb without afliftance 
or pity. Locke. 

Chara&ers drawn on duft, that the firft breath of wind ef¬ 
faces, are altogether as ufeful as the thoughts of a foul that 
perijh in thinking. Locke. 

Expofing their children, and. leaving theni irl the fields to 
perijh by want, has been the pra&ice. Locke. 

Still when the luft of tyrant pow’r fucceeds. 

Some Athens perijhes, or fome Tully bleeds. Pope. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caufed the death of 
fo many Grecians ; and in the Odyfiey, the fubje&s perijhed 
through their own fault. Pope. 

2. To be in a perpetual ftate of decay. 

Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of perijhing diftance, of which no two parts exift to¬ 
gether, but follow in fucceflion ; as expanfion is the idea of 
lafting diftance, all whole parts exift together. Locke. 

3. To be loft eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute beafts made to be deftroyed, fpeak 
evil of the things they underftand ^ot, and fhall utterly 
per if0. 2 Peter ii. 12. 

O fuller me not to perijh in my fins, Lord careft thou not 
that I perijh, who wilt that all fhould be faved, and that none 
fhould perijh. Morcton’s Daily Exercife. 

To PERISH, v. a. Todeftrdy; to decay. Not in ufe. 

The fplitting rocks cow Yd in the finking fands, 

And would not dafh me with their ragged tides ; 

Becaufe thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 

Might in thy palace perijh Margaret. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Riie, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perijh’d lord. 

Dryden. 

He was fo referred, that he would impart his fecrets to no¬ 
body ; whereupon this clofenefs did a little perijh his under¬ 
ftand mgs^ . I - . .. CoUiei f on Friendjhip. 

familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 

And in the publick woe forget your own, 

You weep not for a perijhjd lord alone. p 0 p e . 

Pe rishable, adj. [from perijh.] Liable to perifh; fubjedi to 
decay ; of fhort duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to aferibe to them 
tnc fame dominion over our immortal fouls, which they have 
over all bodily fubftances and perifoable natures. Raleigh. 

i o thefe purpofes nothing can fo much contribute as me¬ 
dals of undoubted authority not perijhable by time, nor con¬ 
fined to any certain place. Addifon. 

* xL u P rin ces greateft prefent felicity to reign in their fub 
jedts hearts ; but thefe are too perijhable to preferve their me 
niories, which can only be done by the pens of faithful 
itenans. ^ 'ft 

Hiiman nature could not fuffain the reflection of bne 
a J fchciries and expectations to determine with this frail 
and per if able competition., of flefh and blood. Rogers 

Thrice has he feen the perijhable kind 

men deca y. „ Pope’s Odyjfcy. 

Ierishableness. ,1./ [from perijhable.'] Liablenefs to be 
deftroyed; liablenefs to decay. 

Suppofe an ifland feparate from all commerce, but having 
nothing becaufe of its commonefs and perijhablehefs , fit to 
, ppi y. the P r 3 c6 of money; what reafon could any have 
o enlarge his pofleflions beyond the ufe of his family. 

r R1 sta lt ic k . adj. [TregirzXXw ; periflaltique, Fr.] 

"Jtaltick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts* 


hi- 
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which is made by the contraction of the fpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements areprefled downwards and voided. . Quincy. 

The periftaltick motion of the guts, and the continual ex- 
preflion of the fluids, will not fufFer the leaft matter to be 
. applied to one point the leaft inftant. Arbuthnot. 

PeristeYion. n. f. The herb vervain. Dill. 

Peristy'le. n. f. [periftilc, Fr.] A circular range of pillars. 
The Villa Gordiana'had a perijlyle of two hundred pillars. 

Arbuthnot on Corns . 

Pe'risystole. h. f [7refi and (jvroXri .] The paufe or inter¬ 
val betwixt the two motions of the heart or pulfe; namely, 
that of the fyftole or contraction of the heart, and that of 
diaftole or dilatation. Didf. 

Peritone'um. n. f [7 rsgiTovaiov ; peritoinc, Fr.] This lies 
immediately under the mufcles of the lower belly, and is a 
thin and foft membrane, which enclofes all the bowels 
contained in the lower belly, covering all the intide of its 
cavity. Didt. 

Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as reach no 
farther inward than to the peritoneum. Wife?nan. 

Pe'rjure. n. f [perjurus, Lat.] A perjured of forfworn 
perfon. A word not in ufe. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjure, thou timular of virtue. 

Thou art inceftuous. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PET JURE. v. a. [perjuro, Lat.] To forfwear; to 
taint with perjury. It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Who fhould be trufted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur'd to the bofom: Shakefp. 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawlefs and difobedient, for perjured per Ions. 1 Tim. i. 10. 

Pe'rjurer. n.f [from perjure.] One that fwears falfely. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the fword and 
fire; for that they accounted thofe two fpecial divine powers, 
which fhould work vengeance on the perjurers. Spenfer . 

Perju'ry. n.f [perjurium, Lat.] Falfeoath. 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Cried aloud-What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence, 

And fo he vanifh’d. Shakejp. Richard IIL 

Pe'riwig. n.f. [perruque, Fr.] Adfcititious hair; hair not 
natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of bald- 
nefs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfeCi yellow ; 

If that be all the difference in his love. 

I’ll get me fuch a colour’d periwig. Shakefp. 

It offends me to hear a robufteous periwig-pnied fellow tear 
R paflion to tatters, to fplit the, ears of the groundlings. 

Shak-efpeare. 

The fun’s 

Diflievtl’d beams and fcatter’d fires 
Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 

In Y e / S fonnets - Dmt. 

Madam time, be ever bald. 

I’ll not thy periwig be call’d. Clcaveland. 

For vailing of their vifages his highnefs and the marquis 
bought each a periwig , fomewhat to overfhadow their fore- 

he ^ s * . .. r . . , Wotton. 

I hey ufed falle hair or periwigs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

r rom her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twifted fnakes. 

Which in the niceft fafhion curl’d, 

_ Like toupets. Swift’s M/cellames. 

To Pe Riwig. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs in falfe hair 
Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To cryftallize the Baltick ocean. 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods. 

And periwig with fnow the bald-pate wocJds. Sylveflet 

Near the door an entrance gapes, 

Crouded round with antick fhapes, 

Difcord perhvig’d with fnakes, 

See the dreadful ftrides file takes. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Periwinkle, n.f. J 

1. A fmall fiiell fiih; a kind of fifli fnail. 

Thetis is represented by a lady of a brownifh complexion, 
her hair diftieveled about her Ihoulders; upon her head a co- 

2 . ApLflY'' ' 3nd efCal ° PfhdlS - Peacbcn. 

the periwinkle hath a flower cup, confiftino- of on. l„,f 

that is div.ded into fine long narrow legments: the flower alfo 

confifts of one leaf, which expands in form of a faW and 

Ihe cento of e the r fl ^ P ° iWal ’ which arifes’from 

the center of the flower cup, becomes a fruit compofed of two 

feeds 5 - °to whirh W h ^ onta ! 1 } °, bloi ’gi cylindrical, furrowed 
feeds , to which may be added, that this plant (hoots out 

manylong cteeping branches that ftrike out" roots at their 

o( T j:::r. in ‘he prevention of the cramp,lands' 

of green per.wtnkle nti about the calf of the leg. Be ll 

manf c0 ™ m01 ? hmples With us are comfry, bugle, ladies 
mantle, and penvnnkk. 

' To Perk; 









































































































































































PER 

If o Perk. v. n. [from perch, Skinner .] To hold up the head 
with an aftefted brilknefs. 

If you think it a difgrace, 

That Edward’s mil's thus perks it in your face, 

To fee a piece of failing fifth and blood. 

Let the modeft matrons of the town 

Come here in crouds, and Hare the ftrumpet down. Pope. 

To Perk. v. a. To drefs ; to prank. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VlII. 

Perk, adj . Pert; brifk; airy. Obfolete- 
My ragged ronts 

Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spenfer. 

Pje'rlous. adj. [from perilous.'] Dangerous ; full of hazard. 

A perlous pafTage lies. 

Where many maremaids haunt, making falfe melodies. 

Spenfer’s Fairy flhieen. 

Late he far’d 

In Phsedria’s fleet bark over the perlous {hard. Fa. fjhieen. 

Pe'rmagy. n. f. A little Turkifti boot. Dik ?. 

Permanence. \n.f [from permanent.] Duration; confi- 

Pe'rmanency. i ftency; continuance in the fame ftate ; laft- 
ingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be varioufly blended together, but would remain im- 
compafted. Boyle . 

Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch material being 
that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, > 
they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Such a punftum to our conceptions is almoft equivalent to 
permanency and reft. Bentley. 

PERMANENT, adj. [ permanent , Fr. permanens , Lat.] Du¬ 
rable ; not decaying; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeablenefs 
in the laws which God hath made, then muft all laws which 
he hath made be neceflarily forever permanent, though they 
be but of circumftance only. Hooker, b. iii. f. io. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly uncon¬ 
ceivable, and that one permanent inftant fhould be commen- 
furate or rather equal to all fucceffions of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 

Their joy fincere, and with no more forrow mixt, 

Eternity {lands permanent and fixt. Dry den. 

Permanently, adv. [from permanent.] Durably; laflingly. 
It does, like a compact or confident body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 

Perma'nsion. n. f. [from permaneo, Lat.] Continuance. 

Although we allow, that hares may exchange their fex fome- 
times, yet not in that viciffitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and fo in a circle 
without a permanfion in either. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Pe rmeable, adj. [from permeo, Lat.] Such as may be 
palled through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eafily permeable by air. Boyle. 

To PE'RMEATE. v. a. [permeo, Lat.] To pafs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyfs, 
pervading not only the Mures, but the very bodies of the 
iirata, permeating the interftices of the fand or other matter 
whereof they confift. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Pe'rmeant. adj. [permeans, Lat.] Palling through. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts at the mouths of the meferaicks. Brown. 

Permea'tion. n. f. [from permeate.] The aft of palling 
through. 

Permi'scible. adj. [from permifeeo, Lat.] Such as maybe 
mingled. 

Permissible, adjx [per?nijfus, Lat.] What may be per- 

mitted. ^ ... 

Permi ssion, n. f. [ permijfton , Fr. permijfus , Lat.J Allow¬ 
ance ; grant of liberty. 

With thy permijfton then, and thus forewarn d, 

The willinger I go. Milton. 

You have given me your permijfton for this addrefs, and en¬ 
couraged me by your perulal and approbation. Dryden. 

PERMISSIVE, adj. [from permitto , Latin.] 

i. Granting liberty, not favour; not hindering, though not 
approving. 

We bid this be done. 

When evil deeds have their pcrviijfive pafs. 

And not the punilhment. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure . 

Hypocrify, the only evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone 

By his permijfivc will, through heav-’n and earth. Milton. 
Granted ; luffered without hindrance; not authorifed or fa¬ 
voured. , , . . . ^ 

if this doth authorife ufury, which before was but penmjjive, 
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it is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer it 
to rage by connivance. Bacon’s E/ 7 ay5 

Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d ^ ‘ 

Permijfve , and acceptance found. Miltons Par Lnti 
Clad ‘ J : 

With what permijftve glory fince his fail 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton’s Par. Loft 

Permi'ssively. adv. [from permijf ve.] By bare allowance • 
without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian faith I 
would be glad to hear fpoken concerning the lawfulnefs not 
only permijfively , but whether it be not obligatory to chriftian 
princes to defign it. Bacon’s Holy War , 

Permistion. n.f [permiflus, Lat.] The aft of mixing 

To PE'RMIT. v. a. [permitto, Lat. permettre, Fr.] 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
fame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. Hooker, b. ii. f ^ 

2 . To fuffer, without authorifing or approving. 

3. To allow ; to fuffer. 

Women keep filence in the churches ; for it is not per¬ 
mitted unto them to fpeak. 1 Corinthians xiv. 34. 

Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 
The myftick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden. 

Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it inftrucls us, 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
with our years, fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We fhould not permit an allowed, poffible, great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without leaving 
any relilh, any defire of itfelf there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’d, 

Live well; how long, how lhort, permit to heav’11. Milton. 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itfelf, it cannot 
efcape many errours. Braun’s Vulgar Errours. 

To the gods permit the reft. Dryden. 

Whate’r can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufly difplays before their fight; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the fword. Dryden. 

Let us not aggravate our forrows, 

But to the gods permit th’ event of things. Addifon’s Cato. 

Permi'T. n.f A written permiflion from an officer for tranf- 
porting of goods from place to place, fhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 

Permittance, n.f. [from permit.] Allowance; forbear¬ 
ance of oppofition ; permiffion. A bad word. 

When this fyftem of air comes, by divine permittance , to 
be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious fteams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures ? Derham’s Phyfico-Theolo^y. 

Permixtion. n.f. [from permiflus, Lat.] The aft of ming¬ 
ling ; the ftate of being mingled. 

They fell into the oppolite extremity of one nature in 
Chrift, the divine and human natures in Chrift, in their con¬ 
ceits, by permixtion and confufion of fubftances, and of pro¬ 
perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerewood. 

Permu'tation. n. f. [permutation, Fr. permutatio, Lat.J 
Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for 
this ufe of permutation for all forts of commodities, 

To PermuTe. v. a. [permuto, Lat. permuter , Fr.] To ex¬ 
change. , 

Permu'ter. n. f. [permutant, Fr. from permute.] An ex¬ 
changer ; he who permutes. 

PERNI'CIOUS. adj. [perniciofus, Lat. pernicieux, Fr.] 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree; deftruftive. 

To remove all outpf the church, whereat they {hew them- 
felves to be forrowful, would be, as we are perfuaded, hurt¬ 
ful, if not pernicious thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. /• 1 

I call you fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour z , 

Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar! jP- 

2. [Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An ufe which I have found orUy 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, o 0 
not to be imitated. 

. Part incentive reed ^ 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to nrc. -r 

Perni ciously, adv. [from pernicious.] Deftruoivey, 

chievoufly; ruinoufly. . i^wledee. 

Some wilful wits wilfully agamft their own kn U 

permciouf-y againft their own confc.ence.^vyp 
All the commons 

Hate him pernicioufy , and wifhhim vffl- 

Ten fathom deep. ... 

Perni'ciousness. n. / [from pernicious.] *1 

being pernicious. Perni'cit*- 
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PeRNI'city. n. f. [from pernix.] Swiftnefs ; celerity. 

Others armed with hard {hells, others with prickles, the 
reft that have no fuch armature endued with great fwiftnefs 
or pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

PeroraTion. n.f. [peroratio, Lat.J 1 The conclufion of an 
oration. 

What means this paffionate difoourfe ? 

This peroration with fuch circumftances ? Shakefp. 

True woman to the laft—my peroration 
I come to fpeak in fpite of fuffbeation. Smart. 

To Perpe'nd. v. a. [perpendo, Lat.J To weigh in the mind ; 
to confider attentively. 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 

Perpend. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Perpend, my princefs, and give ear. Shakefp. 

Confider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend 
the imperfeftion of their difeoveries. Brown. 

Perpe'nDer. n.f. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping ftone. 

PeRPENDICLe. n. f. [perpendicule, Fr. perpendiculum , Lat.] 
Any thing hanging down by a ftrait line. Dift. 

PERPENDI'CULAR. adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicular is , 
Latin.] 

1. Croffing any other line at right angles. Of two lines, if one 
be perpendicular, the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove. 

Or in a perpendicular they move ; 

If fome advance not flower in their race. 

And fome more fwift, how could they be entangPd. 

Blackmore. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
feribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refrafting furface at the point of incidence. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun¬ 
tains to be four miles. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Perpendicular, n.f. A line croffing the horizon at right 
angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and falling be 
nearly conftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the feveral 
parts of the globe; by reafon that the vapours float in the 
atmofphere, and are not reftored down again in a perpendi¬ 
cular upon the fame precife traft of land. Woodward. 

Perpendicularly, adv. [from perpendicular.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 

2. In the direftion of a ftrait line up and down! 

Ten mails attacht make not the altitude reach. 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shakefp 

Irons refrigerated North and South, not only acquire a di- 
redhve faculty, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly, they 
will alfo obtain the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the ar- 
row will return to your foot again. More. 

All weights naturally move perpendicularly downward. Ray 
Perpendicularity. n.f. [from perpendicular.] The ftate 
of being perpendicular. 

The meeting of two lines is the primary effential mode or 
difference of an angle; the perpendicularity of thefe lines is 
the difference of a right angle. Watts’s Logict 

Perpension. n.f. [from perpend.] Confideration. Notin 
ufe. 

• Unto ^afonable perpenfans it hath no place in fome 

n-„ C pv!p S pT7 t- p a ti? r Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To PERI El RA I E. v. a. [perpetro, Lat. perpetrer, Fr.] 

I. 1 o commit; to aft. Always in an ill fenie. 

Hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, 

Ne er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze • 

But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate’s Juvenal. 

My tender infants or my careful fire, J 

Thefe they returning will to death require. 

Will perpetrate on them the firft defign, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. 

The foreft, which in after-times, 
rierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A facred refuge made. n , 

2 ^erft, U but b n y of p tS! nCUtral ^ in C ° m P !ia "“ ^ ^ 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit; 
r or whatfoe’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, we’re fteer’d by fate. ■ r, , 7 

PerpeWtxok. n.f. [from perflate.] 

i- I he aft of committing a crime 


Dryden. 
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Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be. 

If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden. 

Continual; uninterrupted; perennial. 

Within thofe banks rivers now 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot . 

3. Perpetual ferew. A ferew which afts againft the teeth of a 
wheel, and continues its aftion without end. 

A perpetual ferew hath the motion of a wheel and the force 
of a ferew, being both infinite. Wilkin s Math. Magick. 

Perpetually.^, [from perpetual.] Ccnftantly; conti¬ 
nually ; inceffantly. 

This verfe is every where founding the very thing in your 
ears ; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, fo that the fame 
founds are never repeated twice. Dryden . 

In paffing from them to great diftances, doth it not grow 
denfer and denfer perpetually ; and thereby caufe the gravity 
of thofe great bodies towards one another. Newton’s Opticks. 

1 he bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
ftandardfor language, efpecially torthe common people. Swift . 

To PERPETUATE. V. a. [ perpetuer , Fr. perpetuo , Lat.] 

1. 1 o make perpetual; to preferve from extinftion; to eter¬ 
nize. 

Medals, that are at prefent only mere curiofities, may be 
of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame 
time perpetuate the glories of her majefty’s reign. Addifon . 

Adan cannot devife any other method fo likely to prelerve 
and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo 
necefiary to mankind. Forbes . 

2. To continue without ceffation or intermiffiori. 

What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears ? to give men no reft in their 
lins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity, ’till they awake 
from their Iethargick fleep and arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, 
and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

1 erpetua TION. «./ [from pe?petuate .] The aft of making 
perpetual; inceftant continuance. 

Nourilhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the per- 
petuation of a very ancient cuftom. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Perpetuity, n.f [perpetuit'e, Fr. ferpetuitas, Lat.] 

1. Duration to all futurity. 

/“ mC ; *? a!tcr ' hofe Iaws > which God for perpetuity hath 
eltablnhed, were prefumption moft intolerable. Hooker . 

Yet am I better 

han one that s fick o’ th’ gout, fince he had rather 

Groan fo in perpetuity, than be cur’d 

By the fure phyfieian, death. 

Time as long again 

Would be fill’d up with our thanks $ 

And yet we fhould, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt. Shakefpeare's Wnter’s Tale. 

Nothing wanted to h.s noble and hefoical intentions, but 

SeftaSeY” ^ WhiCh ^ in hb ^ 

2. Exemption from intermiffion or ceffation. 

obtlTa 1 wltulf beSi, ' S agaln 38 0fKn 3S ends ’ $?.*> 

3. Something of which there is no end Holder. 

° f P ° ttaSe f ° r 2 birth - ri S ht > a prSfent repaft for a 

The ennobling property of the pleafure, thttcrtTa 
man from religion, is, that he that has the proper^ riafbe 

Th°laws HVT „ 

the laws of God as well as of the land 

Abhor a perpetuity ihould ftand ; 

To wT’ SP ° Wer - 

1. To difturb with doubtful notions; to entaiwie • to malre 

or -W; to diiiraa; 

Sr of phiior '" h '' 

2. To make intricate; to involve; to complicate. 

T . Their way 

" ; "Cfflss « . m„. 

Wliai was* ’’'If' , UMfie, Cu ; . 
ar weak, parts, will lie op e/ f and to ° hard f °r 


Shakefp. Cymbeline «. 


the underftanding in 

O 


our weak 
fair view. 

. To plague; to torment; to vex A r..r 
Chloe’s the wonder of her fcx " 

11s well her Kpnrt t y 


T^ well her heart is tender. 

How might fuch killing eyes perplex 
With virtue to defend he?. P ? ’ 

19 N 


Granville. 

P*RPLsx. 
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PER 

pEfefrtfc'X. ad), [perplex, Lat. per plexus, Lat.] Intricate j 
difficult. Perplexed is the word in ufe. 

How the foul dire< 5 ls the fpirits for the motion of the body* 
according to the feveral animal exigents, is perplex in the 
theory. Glanvi lie's Scept. 

Perple'xedly. adv. [from perplexed .] Intricately; with in¬ 
volution. 

Perple'xedness. n. f [from perplexed.'] 

1. Embaraffment ; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy; involution ; difficulty. 

Obfcurity and perplexednefs have been caft upon St. Paul’s 
Epiftles from without. Locke * 

Perple'xity. n.J. [perplexite, Fr.] 

1. Anxiety; diftradlion of mind. 

The fear of him ever fince hath put me into fuch perplexity, 
as now you found me. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do, as it were, in a phrenfy. Hooker, b. \,f. 3. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

Inpenfive plight and fad perplexity. 

The whole atchievement of this doubtful war. 

Came running faft to greet his victory. Fairy Queen. 

2 . Entanglement; intricacy. 

Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot difeern any, 
unlefs in the perplexity of his own thoughts. Stillingfleet. 

Perpota'tion. 7 i. f. [per and poto, Latin.] The adt of 
drinking largely. 

Perquisite, n. f. [perquifitus , Lat.] Something gained by a 
place or office over and above the fettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite. 

And Real to mend your wages. Widow and Cat . 

To an honeft mind, the beft perquifites of a place are the 
advantages it gives a man of doing good. Addifon. 

To what your lawful perquifites amount. Swift . 

Perquisition. n. J, \ [perquifitus, Lat.] An accurate enquiry ; 

a thorough fearch. Ainfworth. 

PeRry. n.J [poire, Fr. from poire.] Cyder made of pears. 
Perry is the next liquor in efteem after cyder, in the or¬ 
dering of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you 
grind them ; and with fome forts of pears, the mixing of a 
few crabs in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry 
equal to the redftreak cyder. Mortimer. 

To PE'RSECUTE. v. a. [perfeeuter, Fr. perfecutus, Lat.] 

1. To harrafs with penalties ; to perfue with malignity. It is 
generally ufed of penalties infli&ed for opinions. 

I perfecuted this way unto the death. AXs xxii. 4. 

2 . To perfue with repeated ads of vengeance or enmity. 

They might have fallen down, being perfecuted of ven¬ 
geance, and fcattered abroad. Wifdom xi. 20. 

& Relate, 

For what offence the queen of heav’n began 
To perfecute fo brave, lo juft a man ! Dryden . 

3. To importune much: as, he perfecutes me with daily felici¬ 
tations. . 

Persecution, n. f. [perfection, Fr. perfecutio, Lat. from 

perfecute.] 

3. The ad or pra&ice of perfecting. 

The Jews raifed perjecution againft Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them. ^dts xiii. 50. 

Heavy perfection {hall arife 
On all, who in the worfhip perfevere 
Of fpirit and truth. Milton. 

The deaths and fufferings of the primitive chnft.ans had a 
great (hare in the converfion of thofe learned Pagans, who 
lived in the ages of perfection. Addifon. 

2 . The ftate of being perfecuted. 

Our necks are under perfection ; we labour and have no 
reft. . Fam. v. 5. 

Chriftian fortitude and patience had their opportunity in 
times of affliction and perfection. Sprat's Sermons. 

Persecutor, n.f [perfectcur, Fr. from perfecute.] One who 
harraffes others with continued malignity. 

What man can do againft them, not afraid. 

Though to the death ; againft fuch cruelties 
With inward confolations recompens d; 

And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecutors. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Henry rejected the pope’s fupremacy, but retained every 
corruption befides, and became a cruel perfecutor. . Swift. 
PerseveRance. n.f. [perfeverance, Fr. per]everant 1a, Lat. 
This word was once improperly acccented on the lecond lyl- 
lable.J Perfiftence in any defign or attempt; fteadinefs in 
purfuits; conftancy in progrefs. It is applied alike to good 
and ill. 

The king becoming graces. 

Bounty, perfev'rance, mercy, lowlinefs 5 , , 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Perfeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion. 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Sbakefpeare. 
They hate repentance more than perfeverance^ ^ult. 
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Wait the feafons of providence with patience and pcrFj^ 
ranee in the duties of our calling, what difficulties foever we 
may encounter L'Ef range. 

Patience and perjeverance overcome the greateft diffi. 
culties. Clariffa- 

And perfeverance with his batter’d fhield. Brooke 

PerseveRant. ad), [perfeverant, Fr. perfeverans, Lat.] P er J 
filling; conllant. Ainfworth 

To Persevere* v.n. [perfevero, Lat. perfeverer, Fr. This 
word was anciently accented lefs properly on the fecond 
fyliable.] To perfift in an attempt; not to give over; not 
to quit the defign. 

But my rude mufick, which was wont to pleafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any {kill 

The dreadful tempeft of her wrath appeafe. 

Nor move the dolphin from her ftubborn will; 

But in her pride {he doth perfevere ftill. Spenfer 

Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happinefs, and perfevere upright! Milton. 

Thus beginning, thus we perfevere ; 

Our paffions yet continue what they were. Dryden. 

To perfevere in any evil courfe, makes you unhappy in 
this life, and will certainly throw you into everlafting tor¬ 
ments in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

PerseveRingly. adv. [from perfevere.] With perfeverance.* 

To PERSI'ST. v.n. [perfiifto, Lat. perfifler , Fr.] To perfe* 
vere ; to continue firm ; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which fhall laft 
as long as he lafts; for an immortal foul {hall perfifi in being 
not only when profit, pleafure and honour, but when time 
itfelf fhall ceafe. South's Sermons. 

If they perfifi in pointing their batteries againft particular 
perfons, no laws of war forbid the making reprifals. Addifon. 

Persi'stance. In. f. [from perfitft. Perfiftence feems more 

Persistency. 5 proper.] 

1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteadinefs; conftancy; perfeverance 
in good or bad. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiffions of many fins, than with an allowed perftftance in 
any one. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Obftinacy; obduracy; contumacy. 

Thou think’ft me as far in the devil’s book, as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and perfif ency. Shakefp . 

Persi'stive. adj. [from perfif.] Steady; not receding from 
a purpofe; perfevering. 

The protra&ive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfif ive conftancy in men. r Shakefp ; 

PE'RSON. n.f. [perfonne,¥r. perfona , Lat.J 

3. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A perfon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reafon and 
reflexion, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame thinking 
thing, in different times and places. Locke. 

2. Man or woman confidered as oppofed to things, or diftinft 
from them. 

A zeal for perfons is far more eafy to be perverted, than a 
zeal for things. Sprat's Sermons. 

To that we owe the fafety of our perfons and the propriety 
of our poffeffions. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. Human Being; confidered with refpebt to mere corporal ex- 
iftence. 

’Tis in her heart alone that you muft reign; 

You’ll find her perfon difficult to gain. Dryden . 

4. Man or woman confidered as prefent, adling or fuffering. 

If I am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight for a fmall time, and for 
their perfons {hewed no want of courage. Bacon. 

5. A general loofe term for a human being ; one ; a man. 

Be a perfon' s attainments ever fo great, he fhould always 
remember, that he is God’s creature. Clarijja. 

6. One’s felf; not a reprefentative. 

When I purpofed to make a war by my lieutenant, I m^e 
declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now that 
mean to make a war upon France in perfon, I willl declare J 
to you myfelf. # Bacon’s Henry 

The king in perfon vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found. 

And holds for thrice three days a royal feaft. Dryden. 

7. Exteriour appearance. 

For her own perfon, , 

It beggar’d all defeription. " a 

8. Man or woman reprefented in a fidlitious dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoftle, P ea 
ing,.as it leemeth, in the perfon of the chriftian g entl Jf , 
the maintenance of liberty in things indifferent. *«• 

Thefe tables Cicero pronounced under the perfon of <- ra , 
were of more ufe and authority than all the boo s ? 
philofephers. Baker's Reflexions on Learning 

9 * C Fro 3 m his firft appearance upon the ftage, in his newW^ 
of a fvcophant or jugler, inftead of his former k er J 
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jarince, he was expofed to the derifion of the courtiers and 
the common people, who flocked about him, that one might 
know where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 

He hath put on the perfon not of a robber and a murtherer, 
but of a traitor to the ftate. Haywardi 

10. Character of office. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me : 

And in th’ adminiftration of his law, 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. 

How different is the fame man from himfelf, as he fuftains 
the perfon of a magiftrate and that of a friend. South. 

11. [In grammar.] The quality of the noun that modifies the 
verb. 

Dorus the more blufhed at her fmiling, and {he the more 
fmiled at his blufhing ; becaufe he had, with the remem¬ 
brance of that plight he was in, forgot in fpeaking of himfelf 
the third perfon. Sidney. 

If fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon Angular has fo va¬ 
rious meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural is with greater 
latitude. Locke. 

Pe'rsonable. adj. [from perfon.] 

1. Handfome; graceful; of good appearance. 

Were it true that her fen Ninias had fuch a ftature, as that 
Simiramis, who was very perfonable, could be taken for him ; 
yet it is unlikely that fee could have held the empire forty- 
two years after by any fuch fubtilty. Raleigh. 

2. [In law.] One that may maintain any plea in a judicial 

court - Ainfworth. 

Perso'nage. n.f. [perfonage , Fr.] 

1. A confiderable perfon ; man or woman of eminence. 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thofe woods, to 
fee thefe great perfonages thus run one after the other. Sidney. 

It is not ealy to relearch the adlions of eminent perfonages, 
how much they have blemiftied by the envy of others, and 
what was corrupted by their own felicity. Wotton . 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ftature. 

She hath made compare 

Between our ftatures, {he hath urg’d his height; 

And with her perfonage, her tall perfonage, ° 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shakefpeare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in falhion, 
in perfonage {lately, in voice magnificent, but fomewhat empty 

Hayward. 

3. Character affumed. 

The great diverfion is mafking: the Venetians, naturally 
grave, love to give into the follies of fuch feafons, when 
difguifed in a falfe perfonage . Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

4. Character reprefented. 

Some perfons muft be found out, already known by hifto- 
ry, whom we may make the a&ors and perfonages of this 

, e ‘ Broomes View of Epic Poems. 

Personal, adj. [perfcncl, Ir. perfonalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to men or women, not to things ; not real. 

Every man fo termed by way of perfonal difference only. 

. ~ _.. Hooker, b. v. f . iq. 

2. Affixing individuals or particular people ; peculiar; proper 
to him or her; relating to one’s private actions or character. 

For my part, 

I know no perfonal caufe to fpurn at him ; 

But for the general. Shakefp, Julius Cxfar. 

It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a natural do- 
nunion over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou 
doeft well, and fo perfonal to Cain. Locke 

Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this they 
ole a great deal of their effe6l; but in private conventions 
»e application may be more perfonal, and the proofs when fo 
duecled come home. Rogers 

3 * I iefent; not adling by reprefentative. 

The fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left. 

When he was perfonal .in the Irifh war. Shake fa 

4 - Exteriour; corporal. 'E- 

This heroick conftancy determined him to defire in mar- 
t [ a j? a Pnncefs, whofe perfonal charms were now become 
the leaft part of her charader. Addifon 

5 ‘ tv,!? r ^ Somethin g m °veable ; fomething appendant to 
ffie perfon, as mone y; not real, as land. F 

1 his fin of kind not perfonal 

But real and hereditary was. n • 

. A perfonal m-b is that which has alj the 

p ’ oppofed to “p- 

Vduality of 'any oflef ^ r ° m The 

aftd'h r Innin el f° nSS rV° intelli S em a g ents > capable of a law, 

yondnflr f m ' fery: tmS t er f° nali ‘y extend itfelf be- 

iheX -t CX,<W “ T haf k P* 11 ’ only ^ confeioufnefs, 

ground XT; 1 " 8 T “ fe l paft aaons > J u!l upon the fame 
ground that it does the prefent. • Lock ^ 
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Personally, adv. [from perfonal.] 

1. In perfon ; in prefence; not by reprefentative. 

Approbation not only they give, who perfonally declare theit 

affent by voice, fign or a£l, but alfo when others do it in 
their names. Hooker, b. i. f 10; 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I fent your meffage. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

There are many reafons, why matters of fuch a wonder¬ 
ful nature fhould not be taken notice of by thofe Pagan wri¬ 
ters, who lived before our Saviour’s difciples had perfonally 
appeared among them. Addifon. 

2. With refpedl to an individual; particularly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the houfe of Lancafter, and 
perfonally to the king. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. With regard to numerical exiftence. 

The converted man is perfonally the fame he was before, 
and is neither born nor created a-new in a proper literal 
fenfe. Rogei r s''s Sermons . 

To PeRsonate. v. a. [from perfona 5 Latin.] 

1. To reprefent by a fictitious or affumed chara&er, fo as to' 
pafs for the perfon reprefented. 

This lad was not to perfonate one, that had been long be¬ 
fore taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 
brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon 
lfi m * Bacon's Henry VIL 

2. To reprefent by action or appearance; to a£E 

Herfelf a while {he lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perfonate a mortal part. Crafhaw . 

3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

It has been the conftant practice of the Jefuits to fend over 
emiffaries, with inftrudlions to perfonate themfelves members 
of the feveral fe£ts amongft us. Swift . 

4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in ufe. 

Piety is oppofed to that perfonated devotion, under which 
any kind of impiety is difguiled. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thus have I played with the dogmatift in a perfonated 
fcepticifm. Glanvilks Scepf. 

5. To refemble. J 

The lofty cedar perforates thee. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

6. To make a reprefentative of, as in pi&ure. Out of ufe. 

Whofe eyes are on this fovereign lady fixt. 

One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her. Shake fa. 

7. To deferibe. Out of ufe. Jr 

I am thinking, what I {hall fay ; it muft be a perforating 
of himfelf; a fatyr againft the foftnds of profperity. Shakefp. 

I will drop in his way fome obfeure epiftles 
Of love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
Shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 
Expreffure of his eye, forehead and complexion, 

He fhall find himfelf moft feelingly perfonated. Shakefpeare. 
Personation, n.f. from perfonate.] Counterfeiting of an- 
other perfon. 

This being one of the ftrangeft examples of a perfohatioh 
that ever was, it deferveth to be difeovered and related at 

p t e ^ L1 ' , Bacon's Henry VII* 

Personification, n.f. [from perfonify.] Profopopceia; the 
change of things to perfons : as, 

Confufion heard his voice. Milton < 

To Personify, v. a. [from perfon.] To change from a thing 
to a perfon. 5 

Perspective, n. f [ perJpeBif, Fr. perfpicio, Lat.l 
1. A glals through which things are viewed. 

If it tend to danger, they turn about the perfpeXive , and 
mew it fo little, that he can fcarce difeern it. Denham * 

It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the {forms* 

what^coaft°they break 7 *’* ^ *° difeOTe £ fr °™ 

a T? U h t° Id f £ e & lafs ’ but turn the perfpe'Xive, 

And farther off the leffen’d objed drivef 

Faith for reafon’s glimmering light fhall give 
Her immortal perfpiXive. p - 

2 't J!h Jr ien “ ^ WhiCt> 4 ^ are ranged !n Piaure > a «°Xg 

to ™. eir appearance in their real fituation. S 

Medals have reprefented their buildings according to the 
3. vLl f :±"‘ V£ - Ad ‘V°n°» AneienfueH 

Lofty trees, with facred {hades. 

And perfpelilives of pleafant glades. 

Where nymphs of brighteft form appear* 

'SST- * »*.*£». f 55'; 

Jsir 1 “«“»•« - «rW.». «4^rsi 
P “ S "S A 5? DS - ** Lat -i w* 
J$& £lsL m * -" - w mm. 

5=1 south s Sermons. 

Perspica'ciousness. 
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Perspica'ciousness. n.f. [from perfpicacious .] Quicknefsof 

light. 

Perspica'city. n.f. [pcrfpicacite, Fr.] Quicknefs of fight. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ex¬ 
cluded the fecrecy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing 
elcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes, which were before light, 
and in whole opticks there is no opacity. Brown . 

Perspi'cience. n.f. [ perfpiciens, Lat.] The aft of looking 
fharply. Di£t. 

PeRspicil. n.f. [ perfpicillum , Lat.] A glafs through which 
things are viewed 5 an optick glafs. 

Let truth be 

Ne’er fo far diftant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-lighted as the eagle’s eye, that can 
Out-ftare the broad-beam’d day’s meridian, 

Will have a perfpicil to find her out, 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, 

Difcern the dawn of truth’s eternal ray. 

As when the rofy morn buds into day. Crajhaw . 

The perfpicil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha¬ 
bitable world. GlanvilVs Scepf. 

Perspicu'ity. n.f. [perfpicuite, Fr. from perfpicuous.] 

1. Clearnefs to the mind j eafinefs to be underftood ; freedom 
from obfeurity or ambiguity. 

The verfes containing precepts, have not fo much need of 
ornament as of perfpicuity. Dryden. 

Perfpicuity confifts in the ufing of proper terms for the 
thoughts, which a man would have pafs from his own mind 
into that of another’s. Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 

2. Tranfparency; tranfiucency ; diaphaneity. 

As for diaphaneity and peifpicuity it enjoyeth that molt 
eminently, as having it a earthy and falinous parts fo exaftly 
refolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. 

PERSPFCUOUS. adj. [perfpicuus, Latin.] 

1 . Tranfparent; clear ; inch as may be feen through ; diapha¬ 
nous ; tranflucent; not opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effefts* fo even the 
fame proceed from black and white ; for the clear and per¬ 
fpicuous body effefteth white, and that white a black. Peacham. 

2. Clear to the undemanding; not obfeure ; not ambiguous. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe groflhefs little characters fum up. Shakefp. 

All this is fo perfpicuous, fo undeniable, that I need not 
be over induftrious in the proof of it. Sprat s Sermons. 

Perspicuously, adv. [from perfpicuous.'] Clearly ; not ob- 

fcurely. . 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolved ; if it be made 
not enwrapped, but plainly and perfpicuoujly. Bacon. 

Perspi'cuousness. n.f. [from perfpicuous.] Clearnefs; free¬ 
dom from obfeurity. 

Perspi'rable. adj. [from perfpire.] 

1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular pores.. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, is plain 
and granted by molt; for eleftricks will not commonly at¬ 
tract, unlefs they attraft or become perfpirable. Brown. 

In an animal under a courfe of hard labour, aliment too 
vaporous or perfpirable will lubjeft it to too Itrong a perfpiia- 
» tion, debility and fudden death. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Perfpiring ; emitting perfpiration. Not proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or foies of 
the feet, which are parts more perfpirable : and children are 
not hairy, for that their fkins are molt perfpirable. Bacon. 
Perspira tion, nf. [from perfpire.] Excretion by the cuti¬ 
cular pores. r Cl- c 

Infenfible perfpiration is the laft and molt perfeft aftion ot 
animal digeftion. . Arbuthnot on Ahmenu. 

Perspi'rative. adj. [from perfpire.] Performing the act ot 
perfpiration. 

To PERSPI'RE. v. n. [ perfpiro , Lat.] 

1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores 
2* To be excreted by the (kin. 

Water, milk, whey taken without much exercife, 10 as to 
make them perfpire , relax the belly. Arbuthnot. 

To Perstri'nge. v. a. [perjlringo, Lat.] To graze upon ; 

to glance upon. Vu . 

Persua'dable. adj. [from perfuade.) Such as may be per- 

fuaded. „ . 

To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [perfuadeo, Lat. perfuader , hr.] 

1. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully perfuacled in his own mind. 

Romans. 

We are perfuaded better things of you, and things that ac¬ 
company falvation. V *’ 

Jov over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 2 hfdras vu. 
Let a man be ever fo well perfuaded of the advantages of 
virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirfts after righteoufnels, his 
will will not be determined to any aftion in purfuit of this 

confefled great good. L ° cke ' 

Men fhould lerioufly perfuade themfelves, that they have 
here no abiding place, but are only in their palTage to the 
heavenly Jerufalem. Wake's Preparation for Death . 
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2. To influence by argument or expoftulation. Perfiafimi 

feems rather applicable to the paffions, and argument to the 
reafon ; but this is not always obferved. 

Philoclea’s beauty not only perfuaded , but fo perfuaded as 
all hearts muft yield : Pamela’s beauty ufed violence, and 
fuch as no heart could refill. Sidney. 

They that were with Simon, being led with covetoufneis* 
were perfuaded for money. 2 Adac. x. 20. 

To fit crofs-leg’d, or with our fingers peftinated, is ac¬ 
counted bad, and friends will perfuade us from it. Brown. 

I fhould be glad, if I could perfuade him to write fuch an¬ 
other critick on any thing of mine ; for when he condemns 
any of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion 
of them. Dryden, 

3. To inculcate by argument or expoftulation. 

To children, afraid of Vain images, we perfuade confidence 
by making them handle and look nearer fuch things. Taylor. 

4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode of fpeech not in ufe. 

Twenty merchants have all perfuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture. Shakefpeare. 

Persua'der. n.f. [from perfuade.] One who influences by 
perfuafion ; an importunate adviler. 

The earl, fpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 
king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 
conceive by the haughtinefs of delivery of the king’s errand, 
that himfelf was the author or principal perfuader of that 
counfel. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He foon is mov’d 

By fuch perfuaders as are held upright. Daniel's Civil War , 
Hunger and thirft at once, 

Pow’rful perfuaders ! quicken’d at the feent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. Milton. 

PERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [pcrfuaftbilis , Lat. perfuafible , Fr. from 
perfuadeo , Latin.] To be influenced by perfuafion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intereft in that obedience, 
makes us traftable and perfuafible , contrary to that brutifh 
ftubbornels of the horfe and mule, which the Pfalmift re¬ 
proaches. Government of the Tongue. 

Persua'sibleness. n. f. [from perfuafible.] The quality of 
being flexible by perfuafion. 

Persua'sion. n.f [perfuafion, Fr. from perfuafus, Lat.] 

1. The aft of perfuading; the aft of influencing by expoftu¬ 
lation ; the aft of gaining or attempting the paffions. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

For thou haft all the arts of fine perfuafion , 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. Otway. 

2. The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 

The moft certain token of evident goodnefs is, if the ge¬ 
neral perfuafion of all men does fo account it. Hooker. 

You are a great deal abus’d in too bold a perfuafion. 

. Shakefpeare . 

When we have no other certainty of being in the right, 
but our own perfuafwis that we are fo ; this may often be bet 
making one error the gage for another. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The obedient and the men of praftice fhall ride upon thofe 
clouds, and triumph over their prefent imperfections; till 
perfuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge advance into 
a durance, and all come at length to be completed in the 
beatifick vifion. South’, StmW. 

Persuasive, adj. [perfuaftf, Fr. from perfuade.] Having the 
power of perfuading ; having influence on the paffions. 

In prayer, we do not fo much refpeft: what precepts art de- 
livereth, touching the method of perfuafive utterance in e 
prefence of great men, as what doth moft avail to our own 
edification in piety and godly zeal. , f * 

Let Martius refume his farther difeourfe, as well tor 
perfuafive as for the confult, touching the means that ^ 
conduce unto the enterprizef ' 

Notwithftanding the weight and fitnefs of the argu. . 

to perfuade, and the light of man’s intelleft to meet this; 
fuafve evidence with a fuitable aflent, no affent 0 ° » 

nor were men thereby aftually perfuaded. Soutis e 
Persuasively, adv. [from perfuafive.] In'fuch a mam 
to perfuade. 

The ferpent with me 

Perfuafively hath fo prevail’d, that I Jpfdton. 

Have alfo tafted. r , ... te ll a 

Many who live upon their eftates cannot fo muen as 
ftory, much lefs fpeak clearly and perjuaftvey . 

bufinefs. L r k n ° H t on the 

Persuasiveness, n.f. [from perfuafive.] Innuen 

paffions. , • _ as n e- 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work ci 
ceflary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as eit ei \ Q{ 
thority of commands, or the perfuafivenef o P r0 ‘ 
pungency of menaces can be. Hammond j f ni pj 2 . 
Persua'sory. adj. [perfuaforius, Lat. from perjuch 

ving the power to perfuade. grow 1. 

Neither is this perfuafary. 

PERT. 
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PERT nij- [pert,™ ClSh-, pert, Dutch i appert, French.] 

'■ ^Awaketfi’e pert and nimble fpiric of mirth ; 

Turn melancholy forth to funends. 

On the tawny lands and {helves, Milton. 

loquacity. 

Scarce lift’ntd to their idle chat, 

Further than lometimes by a fr ° wri > R - ft 

When they °rew pert , to pull them down. / 

T “ ££# ssl. 

a cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a veiy honourable bear- 

T1......r™I..J .-*.-tfSZ 

to a mechanical pioleliion. r -1 hthp 

PerteRebration. n.f. [per and teMratto, Lat] 
of boring through. . J 

Pertinacious, adj. [from pertmax.] ^ 

1 Obftinate •, ftubborn; perverfely relolute. . f 

One of the diflenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon to b 
hold, fo troublefome and illogical in the difpute, as forced 
him to fay, that he had never met with a man of more per 
* imedous confidence and lefs abilities. ■ a o . 

2 Refolute ; conilant; fleady. . . „ ,, 

Diligence is a Heady, conftant and pertinacious ftudy, that 
naturally leads the loul into the knowledge ot that, which at 
Eft famed locked up from it. . . 

Pertinaciously, adv. [from pertinacious.} Oftinately , 

Rubhoml^n ^ freedom t0 me , which they pertinacmjly 

challenge to themfelves. . g es : 

Metals pertimdciAy refill all tranfmutation ; and though 
one would think they were turned into a different fubftanee, 
vet they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. Kay. 

* Others have fought to eafe themfelves of all the evil of 
affidtion by deputing fubtilly againft it, and fcrtmacimjly 
maintaining, that affliaions are no real 

PeTtl'E'city. 1 n.f. [pertinada, Lat. from pertina- 
JPertinaxiousness. ] cions.] 

X. Obftinacy; ftubbornnds. . 

In this reply, was included a very grofs miftake, and it 
with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. Broivn. 

2 Refolution; conftancy. 

PE'RTINACY. n.f. [from pertmax.] 

1. Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs; perfiftency. 

Their pertinacy is luch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they afiiwne another. . Du PP a ' 

It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in purfuing people 
into their graves. ^ L'Ef range. 

2. Refolution ; fteadinefs ; conftancy. 

St Gorsonia prayed with palfron and pertinacy, till lhe 

obtained relief. ; 

They with a pertinacy unmatch’d. 

For new recruits of danger watch’d. Hudibras . 

Pertinence. \n.J. [from pertineo, Lat.] Juftnefs ot rela- 
Pe'rtinency. 5 tion to the matter in hand ; propriety to the 

purpofe; appotitenefs. , ,. r 

1 have {hewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the apoftle s dif¬ 
eourfe to the perlbns he addrefted to, whereby it appeareth 
that he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley. 
PE'RTINENT. adj. [perlinens, Lat. pertinent, Fr.] 

1. Related to the matter in hand ; juft to the purpofe ; not ufe- 
lefs to the end propofed ; appoiite; not foreign from the thing 
intended. 

My Caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

I fet down, out of experience in bufinefs, and converlation 
in books, what I thought pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here I {hall feem a little to digrefs, but you will by and 
by find it pertinent. ' Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, that would 
reach all the particulars of a man’s behaviour ; his own ill- 
falhioned example would fpoil all. Locke. 

2. Relating ; regarding ; concerning. In this fenfe the word 
now ufed is pertaining. 

Men {hall have juft caufc, when any thing pertinent unto 
faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline 
their minds towards that which the fentence of lo grave, wife 
and learned in that faculty {ball judge moft found. Hooker. 
Pe'rtinently. adv. [from pertinent.] Appofitely; to the 
purpofe. 


PER 

Be model! and refexved in the P«fence of t,,y betters, 
fpeaking Htde, anfwermg U* 

Pe'rEinentness. n.f. [from P er pg n f fdltnfo', tonds- 
Perti'ngent. adj. [pertingens, Lat.] Reacni g 

in => m 

Pe'rtly. adv. [from pert. J 

B IfiI, y d i no n ot r he y r‘difference betwixt the common town-wits 
and the downright country fools, than that ftefirftare^^ 

the wrong, with a little more gaiety; and the laft ne*»“ 
the right nor the wrong. 

2. Saucily; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do buls the « 

Muft kifs their own feet. J* 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout; 

This, among Hibernian aftes. 

For {heer wit, and humour palies. J * 

PeRtness. n.f [from pert.] 

1. Brifk folly; faucinefs ; petulance. 

Dulnefs delighted ey’d the lively dunce, 

Remembring {be herfelf was pertnefs once. Vunciaa. 

2. Petty livelinels ; fpritelindk without force, dignity or ioli- 

^There is in Shafrfbury’s works a lively Pfrtncfi and a pa¬ 
rade of literature ; but it is hard that we ftiould be bound o 
admire the reveries. Watts's Improvement of the . VHnd. 

Pertra'nsient. adj. [pertranjiens, Lat.] Paffing over. Did. 

To PERTU RB. Xv.a. [perturbo, Latin.] 

T« PERTU'RBATE. S 9 

I. To difquiet; to di'fturb ; to deprive of tranquility. 

Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit. Shakejp . 

His wafting fleflh with anguifti burns, 

And bis perturbed foul within him mourns. _ Sandys. 

2 To diforder ; to confufe ; to put out of regularity. 

They are content to fuffer the penalties annexed, rather 
than perturb the publick peace. Charles. 

The infervient and brutal faculties controul d the fugge- 
ftions of truth ; pleafure and profit overfwaying the ^frac¬ 
tions of honefty, and fenfuality perturbing the reafonable 
commands of virtue. Brown's Vulgar Err ours a 

The acceffion or feceffion of bodies from the earth s lur- 
face perturb not the equilibration of either hemifphere. Brown, 
Perturba'tion. n.f [perturbatio, Lat. perturbation , Fr.J 

1. Difquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquillity. 

Love was not in their looks; either to God, 

Nor to each other; but apparent guilt, . 

And Ihame, and perturbation, and defpair. Milton * 

The foul as it is more immediately and ftrongly affefted by 
this part, fo doth it manifeft all its paffions and perturbations 
i t# Ray on the Creation. 

2. keftleflnefs of paffions. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and violent de¬ 
fires and perturbations , are not ripe for aftion, till they have 
pafied the meridian of their years. _ Bacon's EJfays. 

3. Difturbance ; diforder ; confufion ; commotion. 

Although the long diftentions of the two houfes had had 

lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth into new perturbations and calamities. Bacon, 

4. Caufe of difquiet. 

O poliflh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of (lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: deep with it now, 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Commotion of paffions. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your temper, fathers ; 

And, without perturbation, hear me fpeak. Ben. jfohnfon. 
Perturba'tour. n.f. [perturbator, Lat. perturbvteur, Fr.] 
Raifer of commotions. 

Pertu'sed. adj. \pertufus,Li2X.] Bored; punched; pierced 
with holes. Di£f* 

PE-iTu'sioN. n.f. [from pertufus, Latin.] 

1. The aft: of piercing or punching. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time, was 

by ftabbing or pertufton, as it is performed in horfes. Arbuth . 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put over a fruit 

the better, if fome few pertujions be made in the pot. Bacon • 
To PERVA'DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat.] 

I. To pafs through an aperture; to permeate. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated (bores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi (tone 
fteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or varniibed, and many 
other fubftances foaked in fuch liquors as will intimately per¬ 
vade their little pores, become by that means more tranfpa- 
remt tbnn other wife. HtWton's Gpticks. 


rent than otherwife. 
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2. To 
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PER 

2. To pafs through the whole extenfion. 

Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itfelf ac¬ 
quire it again, nor till it be ftruck by fome other body from 
without, or be mtrinfically moved by an immaterial felf-aaive 
lubitance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley. 

What but God ? 

Pervades , adj lifts and agitates the whole. Tbomfon. 

paffingZug^ The afl of pervading or 

If fnfion be made rather by the ingrefs and tranfeurfions of 
e a oms of'fire*.than by the bare propagation of that mo¬ 
tion, with which fire beats upon the outfide of the veffels, that 
contain the matter to be melted ; both thofe kinds of fluidity, 
afcribed to faltpetre, will appear to be caufed by the pervafion 
of a foreign body. 1 1 W , 

a ^‘ £ pwers, Fr. perverfus, Lat.] 

1. Diftorted from the right. 

And nature breeds 

m °nftrous, all prodigious things. Milton. 

2. Obftinate in the wrong; ftubborn ; untra&able. 

Then for the teftimony of truth haft born 
Univerfal reproach ; far worfe to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care 
To ftand approv’d in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perverfe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

1 o fo perverfe a fex all grace is vain. 

It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden 

3. Petulant; vexatious. J 

Oh gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully. 

Or if you think I am too quickly won, 

III frown and be perverfe , and lay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe : but elfe not for the world. Shakefp 
Perversely, adv. [from perverfe.] With intent to vex j 
peevimly; vexatioufly ; fpitefully; crofsly ; with petty ma¬ 
lignity. J 

Men perverfely take up picques and difpleafures at others 
and then every opinion of the difliked perfon muft partake of 

h,s *? te * , . Decay of Piety. 

Men that do not perverfely ufe their words, or on purpofe 
fet themfelves to cavil, leldom miftake the fignification of 
the names of fimple ideas, Locke 

A patriot is a dangerous poll, 

When wanted by his country moft, 

Perverfely comes in evil times. 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift 

Perverseness, n.f [fromperverfe.] J ' 

I. Petulance; peevilhnefs ; fpiteful croflnels. 

. A wholefome tongue is a tree of life; perverfenefs therein 
is a breach in the fpirit. Proverbs xv. 4. 

Virtue hath fome perverfenefs ; for fhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 

He whom he wilhes moft, fhall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs ; but fhall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I he perverfenefs of my fate is fuch. 

That he’s npt mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. Dryden. 

When a friend in kindnefs tries 
I o fhew you where your error lies, 

Conviction does but more incenle ; 

Perverfenefs is your whole defence. Swift. 

2. Perverfion ; corruption. Not in ufe. 7 ’ 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants ; 
for they are often eftablifhed as lawful potentates ; but of 
fome perverfenefs and defe&ion in the very nation itfelf. 

T, , Bacon , 

.terve'rsion. n.f [perverfton,Yr. from perverfe.] The a& 
of perverting ; change to fomething worfe. 

Women to govern men, Haves freemen, are much in the 
fame degree ; all being total violations and perverfions of the 
laws of nature and nations. Bacon. 

He fuppofes that whole reverend body are fo far from dis¬ 
liking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands 
would be an efte&ual incitement to their perverfion. Swift. 
Perversity, n.f [perverftte, Fr. from perverje.] Perverfe¬ 
nefs ; croflhefs. 

What ftrange perverfity is this of man ! 

W hen ’twas a crime to tafte th’ inlightning tree. 

He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 

1 ° PERVE'RT. v. a. [pervert 0, Lat. pervertir , Fr.J 
I. 1 o diftort from the true end or purpofe. 

Inftead of good they may work ill, and pervert juftice to 
extreme injufticc. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

If thou feeft the oppreffion of the poor, and violent per¬ 
verting of juftice in a province, marvel not. Eccluf. v. 8. 

If then his providence 
Out of our evil feek to bring forth good. 

Our labour muft he to pervert that end. 

And out of good ftill to find means of evil. Milton. 

He has perverted my meaning by his glofles ; and inter¬ 
preted my words into blafphemy, of which they were not 
guilty- * Dryden. 
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P E S 

Porphyry has wrote a volume to exffiain ft,;, 
nymphs with more piety than judgment, and a no S™ of ‘ he 
has perverted it into oblcenity; and both allecroricallv » pCrfon 
2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; oppWd 

whtch ,s to turn from the wrong to the right C0,lve ". 

1 he heinous and defpiteful a£ & 

Of Satan, done in Paradife, and how 
ric in the ferpent had perverted Eve, 

Her hufband fhe, to tafte the fatal fruit. 

Was known in heav’n. ATtUnn’r ,• 

Pervf/rter. n , f [from pervert.] * Pa ™dfeLoft, 

1 . One that changes any thing from o- 0 od to bar? . o 

Vhcre a child finds his own parents his perverters^hl^' 
not be fo properly born, as damned into the world ’ 

°R ^ h ° d ‘ ft ? rtS 3ny thin § f,om the ri g h t Purpofe. & 

He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had n«Jk 
well fatisfied about the fenfe he gives it left h, i A 1 * 
wrath of God, and be found a pa verter oHiis law 

’%& 222 & l -'J 

May private devotions be efficacious upon the mind of on. 
of the moft pervicaaous young creatures I ry -,! e 

: b v ztc c ;: usLy - adv - [fro,n ^ m 

Pervica'ciousness. ■) 

Per vi c a'city. ( n 'f\ I .pervicacia, Lat. from pervicacious .1 

Pervi'cacy. j Spiteful obftinacy. J 

PERVIOUS, adj. [pervius , Latin.j 
I. Admitting paflage ; capable of being permeated. 

1 he Egyptians ufed to lay, that unknown darknefs is the 
firft principle ot the world; by darknefs they mean God 
whole fecrets are pervious to no eye, <p a ^ 

Leda’s twins 

Confpicuous both, and both in a£ to throw 
I heir trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe. 

Nor had they mifs’d ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the fteed. 

Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervimfdl- 
cayed m trait of time, and rotted at length. Woodward 
2. 1 trvading; permeating. This fenfe is not proper. 

What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 

I his flutt’ring motion which we call the mind ? Prior 
n ' J ' £ from ^ rzW J Quality of admitting 

The pervioufnefs of our receiver to a body much more 
fubtfle than air, proceeded partly from the looier texture of 
that g afs tne receiver was made of, and partly from the enot- 
mous heat, which opened the pores of the glafs. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference befides that of ter - 
p v * ou f ne f s ' Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Peru ke, n.f. [peruque, Fr.J A cap of falfe hair; aperiwi- 
put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over th2t. 

r> , __ IVifeman. 

1 o 1 ERU KE. V. a. [from the niun.J To drefs in adfcititious 
hair. 

Perp'kemaker. n.f. [peruke and maker.] A maker of pe- 
rukes ; a wigmaker. 

Perusal, [from perufe.] The act of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muft be allowed a clofer infpeefion, 
lo this treatife requires application in the perufal. Woodward. 

It upon a new perufal you think it is written in the very 
lpint ot the ancients, it deferves your care, and is capable of 

r r Atterbury. 

7 o PERU SE. v. a. [per and ufe. j 

I. 7 oread. J 

Perufe this writing here, and thou /halt know 
The treafon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

1 he petitions being thus prepared, do you conftantly fet 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe petitions. Bacon. 

Carefully obferve, whether he taftes the diftinguilhintr per- 
feclions or the fpecifick qualities of the author whom he 
perifes, Addifon's Spectator, N Q 409. 

2. To obferve ; to examine. 

I hear the enemy ; 

Out fome light horfemen, and peruje their wings. Sbakef 
I’ve perus'd her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are lo mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Shakefpearc. 

My left I then perus'd ,, and limb by limb 
n Survey’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

1 ERu'ser. n.f. [from perufe.] A reader ; examiner. 

I he difficulties and hefitations of every one will be ac¬ 
cording to the capacity of each perufer , and as his penetra¬ 
tion into nature is greater or lefs. Woodward. 

Pesade, n.f 

Pefade is a motion a horfe makes in railing or lifting up his 
forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon the ground without 
Erring, Barrier's Difi. 

PjESSARV. 
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Pe'ssary. n.f [peffarie , Fr.J Is an oblong form of medicine, 
made to thruft up into the uterus upon fome extraordinary 

OL'cafions. _ „ 

Of cantharides he preferibes five in a peffary , cutting off 
their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arbuthnot. 

PEST. n.f. [pefte, Fr. peftis, Lat.] 

1. Plague; peftilence. 

Let fierce Achilles 

The god propitiate, and thepeft afluage. Pope. 

2. Any thing mifehievous or deftru&ive. 

The peft a virgin’s face and bofom bears, 1 

High on her crown a riling fnake appears, > 

Guards her black front, and hiffes in her hairs. Pope. ) 

At her words the hellifih peft 

Forbore. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Of all virtues juftice is the beft; 

Valour without it is a common peft. Waller. 

To Pe'ster. v. a. [ pefter , Fr.J 

1. To difturb ; to perplex ; to harafs ; to turmoil. 

Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there. Shakefpearc's Macbeth. 

He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meltage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefpearc. 

We are feftered with mice and rats, and to this end the 
cat is very ferviceable. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

They did fo much pefter the church and grolsly delude the 
people, that contradi&ions themfelves aflerted by Rabbies were 
equally revered by them as the infallible will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

A multitude of fcribblers daily pefter the world with their 
infufferable fluff. D-yden. 

At home he was purfu’d with noife ; 

Abroad was pefter d by the boys. Swift. 

2. To encumber. 

Fitches and peafe 

For peft'ring too much on a hovel they lay. Buffer. 

Confin’d and pefter d in this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. Milton. 

Pe'steRer. n.f. [from, pefter.] One that pefters or difturbs. 

Pe'sterous. adj. [from pefter.] Encumbering; cumberfome. 
In the ftatute againft vagabonds note the diflike the par¬ 
liament had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, 
pefterousy and of no open example. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Pe'sthouse. n.f. [from peft and houfe. ] An hofpital for per- 
fons infected with the plague. 

JPesti'ferous. adj. [from peft ifer , Lat.J 

1. Definitive; mifehievous. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy leud, peftif'rous and diflentious pranks, 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

You, that have difeover’d fecrets, and made ffich pejlife- 
rous reports of men nobly held, mull die. . Shakefp. 

2 . Peftilential; malignant; infetious, 

It is eafy to conceive how the fleams of peftiferous bodies 
taint the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbuthnot. 

Pestilence, n. f. [peftilence^ Fr. peftilentia, Lat.J Plague; 
peft; contagious diftemper. 

The xodpeftilence llrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifh. Shakefp. 

When my eyes beheld Olivia firft, 

Methought fhe purg’d the air of peftilence. Shakefp. 

Pe'stilent. adj. [ J peftiltnt , Fr. peft Hens, Lat.J 

1. Producing plagues ; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diffipated peftilent 
air, which may be from the concuffion of the air, and not 
from the found. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To tbofe people that dwell under or near the equator, a 
perpetual fpring would be a moft peftilent and infupportable 
fusnmer. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Mifehievous ; definitive. 

. There is nothing more contagious and peftilent than fome 
kinds of harmony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent 
unto good. Hooker , b. v. f 38. 

Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thrufting upon their 
fpears railed againft king Ferdinand, who with fuch corrupt 
and peftilent bread would feed them. Knolles. 

Which prefident, of peftilent import, 

Againft thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 

The world abounds with peftilent books, written againft 
this dotrine. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

3- In ludicrous language, it is ufed to exaggerate the meaning 
of another word. 

One peftilent fine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine, 

Walked on before the reft. Suckling. 

Pestile ntial, adj. [pcftilenciel , Fr. pejlilens , Lat.J 

i» Partaking of the nature of peftilence; producing peftilence ; 
infe&ious; contagious. 

Thefe with the air palling into the lungs, infe£l the mafs 
«f blood, and lay the foundation of peftilential fevers. Woodw. 
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Fire involv’d 

In peftilential vapours, flench and fmoak 

2. Mifehievous ; deftrudlive ; pernicious. 

If government depends upon religion, then this fhews tne 
peftilential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civd and 
ecclefiaftical interefts. South's Se, 

Pe'stilently. adv. [from peftilent.] 
ftrudlively. 

Pestilla'tion. n.f [piftillum , Lat.J 
or breaking in a mortar. 

The beft diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from 
breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, and re¬ 
fill not any ordinary peftle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pestle, n.J\ [piftillum, Lat.J An inftrument with which 
any thing is broken in a mortar. 

What real alteration can the beating of the peftle make in 
any body, but of the texture of it. ^ Locke. 

Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws adl as the peftle 
and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Pestle of Pork, n.f A gammon of bacon. AinJ • 

Pet. n. f [ 7 'his word is of doubtful etymology ; from defpit, 
Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived fome way 
from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret.] 

1. A flight paffion ; a flight fit of anger. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais’d. 

Milton. 

If we cannot obtain every vain thing we alk, our next bu- 
finefs is to take pet at the relulal. L'EJlrange. 

Life, given for noble purpofes, muft not be thrown up in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

They caule the proud their vifits to d- 7 ay, 

And fend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 

2. A lamb taken into the houle, and brought up by hand. A 

cade lamb. [Probably from petit, little.J Hanmer . 

PE' 7 'AL. n.f. [petalum, Latin.j 

Petal is a term in botany, iignifying thofe fine coloured 
leaves that compofe the flowers or all plants : whence plants 
are diftinguifhed into monopetalous, whole flower is one con¬ 
tinued leaf; tripetalous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, 
when they confift of three, five or many leaves. Quincy. 

Peta'lous. adj. [from petal.] Having petals. 

P p /r r* A R ) 

Petard. \ n 'f' [P etard > ^ r * p^ardo, Italian.] 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoft in the fhape of an 
hat, about feven inches deep, and about five inches over at 
the mouth : when charged with fine powder well beaten, it 
is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down fall with 
ropes, running through handles, which are round the rim 
near the mouth of it : this petard is applied to gates or bar¬ 
riers of liich places as are deiigned to be furprized, to blow 
them up ; they are alfo uled 111 countermines to break through 
into the enemies galleries. Military Dili. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoi ft with his own petar. Shakefp ear e's Hamlet. 

Find all his having and his holding. 

Reduc’d t’ eternal noife and lcolding ; 

The conjugal petard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 

Pet e'chial. adj. [from petechia, Lat.J Peftilentially fpotted. 
In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles 
and many petechial or lpotted fevers. Arbuthnot. 

Pe'ter-wort. n. f 7 'his plant differs from St. John’s-wort, 
only in having a pyramidal leed-vefiel, divided into fivq 

ce ^ s * t Miller . 

PETIT, adj. [French.] Small; inconfiderable. 

By what fmall petit hints does the mind recover a vanifhino- 

? T . . South's Sermons. 

PE 117 ION. n. f [ pttitio , Latin.j 

1. Requeft ; intreaty ; lupplication $ prayer. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker. 

My next poor petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have fomp pity 

Upon my wretched women. Shakefp. 

Let my life be given at my petition, and my people at my 

r Tl , , , EJiher vii. 7 . 

I hou didft choofe this houfe to be called by thy name, and 
to be a houfe of prayer and petition for thy people, i Mac. vii. 

2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 

Then pray’d that Ihe might ftill poflhfs his heart. 

And no pretending rival fhare a part; 

This laft petition heard of all her pray’r. Dryden . 

plicate TI0N * V '*' C from the noun-] To folicite; to fup- 

You have petition’d all the gods 
For my profperity. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

1 he mother petitioned her goddek to bellow upon them the 
greateft gift that could bp given. Addifon. 

PeTITIO NARILY, 
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PET 

P ^he qu^E RILY * l^ om P etltioila H^ By way of begging 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in the heavens, 
and we may as reafonabiy conclude a right and left laterality 
in the ark of Noah. 

Feti't ionary. n. J. [from petition.] 

1. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Sbakefp. 

It is our bafe petitionary breath 7 

That blows ’em to this greatnefs. Ben. Johnfon. 

2. Containing petitions or requefts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in them- 
felves impotent, and Hand in need of relief from others. Hooker. 

I return only yes or no to queftionary and petitionary epiftles 
of half a yard long. - Swift. 

Petitioner, n.f. [from petition.'] One who offers a pe¬ 
tition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will pleafe 
the petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your fecretary firft read them, and draw lines under the ma¬ 
terial parts. . Bacon. 

What pleafure can it be to be encumbered with depen¬ 
dences, thronged and furrounded with petitioners? South. 

T heir prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and 
to the confuiion of vain defires. UEjlrange . 

Plis woes broke out, and begg’d relief 

Tv r ith tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

T he Roman matrons prefented a petition to the fathers; 
this railed fo much raillery upon the petitioners , that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 

w countrv * . . . Addifon. 

Peti tory, adj. [petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] Petitioning; 
claiming the property of any thing. . Amf. 

Petre. n.f. [from petra, a If one.] Nitre; fait petre. See 
Nitre. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath but a weak 
emilfion, and gives but a faint report! Brown. 

The veffel was firft well nealed to prevent cracking, and 
covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 
unfeafonably kindle the petre. Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ftate, is called petre- fait, 
when refined falt-petre. Woodward. 

Petre scent, adj. [petrefcens, Lat.] Growing ftone; be¬ 
coming ftone. 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped down a 
pctrefcent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. Boyle . 

Petrifaction, n.f. [from petrifio, Lat.] 

1. The a£l of turning to ftone; the ftate of being turned to 

ftone. b 

Its concretive fpirit has the feeds of petrifaction and gorgon 
within itfelf. Brown. 

2. That which is made ftone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful (hells, petrifactions, 
ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural curiofities. Cheync. 

Petfi’factive, [from petrifacio, Lat.J Pfaving the power 
to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the lapi- 
defcences and petrifadive mutation of bodies. Brown. 

Petrification, n.f. [petrification, Yr. from petrify .] A body 
formed by changing other matter to ftone. 

In thele ftrange pet> ifications , the hardening of the bodies 
feems to be effd&ed principally, if not only, as in the indu¬ 
ration of the fluid lubftafnces of an egg into a chick, by al¬ 
tering the difpofition of their parts. Boyle. 

Petri'fick. adj. [ petrifcus , Lat.] Having the power to 
change to ftone. 

The aggregated foil 

Death with his mace petrifick , cold and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

To Petrify, v. a. [ petrifier , Fr. petra and fo, Lat.] To 
change to ftone. 

Schifm is markt out by the apoftle to the Hebrews, as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piety. 

Though their fouls be not yet wholly petrified , yet every . 
a<ft of fin makes gradual approaches to it. Decay of Piety. 

A few refemble petrified wood. Woodward. 

Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 

To Pe'trify. v. n. To become ftone. 

Like Niobewe marble grow, 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Petrol. 7 _ , _ _ 

Petroleum. \ n -J- tP**Ze,Yr.] 

Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 

• the water of fpririgs. Woodward. 

Fe'tronel. n. f [petrinal , Fr.] A piftol ; a fm all gun uled 
by a horfeman. 

And he with petronel upheav’d, 

Inftead of (hield the blow receiv’d. 

The gun recoil’d as well it might. Hudibras. 

Pe'tticoat. n.f. petit and coat. J The lower part of a wo¬ 
man’s drefs. 7 


] eare. 


Suckling. 


PET 

What trade art thou, Fuble ?-a woman’s t4yl or r, r 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy’s battfe ’J*" 
haft done in a woman’s petticoat ? as th °u 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, ° )ake fp< 

Like little mice, ftole in and out. 

As if they fear’d the light. ~ 

It is a great compliment to the fex, that the virtue 
generally (hewn i n petticoats. are 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of fpecial note, 4dd 'fon. 

We truft th’important charge, the petticoat • 

Oft have we known that fevenfold fence to fail 
Though ftiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale 

Pettifo'cger. n.f. [corrupted from tP* 
vogue, Fr.] A petty fmall-rate lawyer. ^ an ^ 

The worft conditioned and leaft cliented ^ 

un er the fweetbait of revenge, more plentiful proffeu^ 

Y our pettifoggers damn theiitT 
To (hare with knaves in cheating fools. u, 

Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon * ™ S% 
(hop and follow pettifoggers ; there is hardly a p Ie H betiT^ 
two country efquires about a barren acre, but you draw , " 

(elf in as bail, furety or (olicitor. Arbuthnofs Hi(l ofrTn 
Phyficians are apt to defpife empiricks, lawyers 7 ’ Z 
foggers , merchants and pedlars. } ’ t l f 

g / [ from t'tty .J Smallnefs ; littlenefs, S 
(iderablenefs ; unimportance. “icon- 

The Ioffes we have borne, the fubjetfs we 
Have loft, and the difgrace we have digefted ; 

To anfwer which, his pettinefs would bow under SiahA 
Pe'ttish. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; peevilh. 

Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence • 

They’re froward, pettijh, and unus’d tofmile. * Creech 
Petti shness n.f. [from pettijh.] Fretfulnefs ; peeviwf' 
Like children, when we lofe our favourite plaything, we 

p E t~ y : he ft;; 

1. The feet of a fucking pig. 

2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches feng, 
that he would not ftir his pettitm, till he had both tune and 

PF'TTO rital a 1 Th . a p hake J 1 i ‘»e’iMhUr’sTaU. 
vl’A-rf ’“N . T e breaft; figurative by privacy. 
PETTY, adj. [peUt, Fr.] Small; inconfiderable; inferiour; 
little. 

When he had no power; 

But was a petty fervant to the ftate, 

He was your enemy. Sbakefp tare \, CmCanm. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer; 
when, as in time of infe&ion, fome petty fellow is & fentout 
to kill the dogs. jWr Nat. Hifi. 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or difference 
.t may make iW 

W ill Lrod incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs. Milton. 

From thence a thoufand lefier poets (prune* - . 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. ° Denham . 

They believe one only chief and great God, which hath 
been from all eternity; who when he propofed to make the 
world, made, firft other gods of a principal order; and after, 
the fun, moon and ftars, zspetty gods. Stillinfleet. 

By all I have read of petty commonwealths, as well as the 
great ones, it feems to me, that a free people do of them- 
felves divide into three powers. Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addifon. 

Can there an example be given, in the whole eourfe of 
this war, where we have treated the pettiejl prince, with 
whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptuous a manner. 

Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pettcoy. n.f. An herb. Ainfwortb. 

Petulance. / n.f. [petulance, Fr. petulatitia , Lat.] Sauci- 
Pe'tulancy. 5 nefs ; peevifhnefs ; wanton fiefs. 

It was excellently faid of that philofopher, that there was 
a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth, to reftrain the 
petulancy of our words. Ben. Johnfon. 

Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to fee their bet¬ 
ters (hamefully outraged and abufed. King Charles. 

Wife men knew that which looked like pride in fome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converfation amongft men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 

However their numbers, as well as their infolence and per- 
verfenefs increafed, many inftances of petulancy and fcurrility 
arc to be feen in their pamphlets. Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the ientiments of their fathers and 
teachers. Watts's Logick. 

Petulant, adj. [petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 

I. Saucy; perverfe. 

If the opponent fees vi&ory to incline to his fide, let him 
(hew the force of his argument, without too importunate and 
petulant demands of an anfwer. Watts* 

2. Wanton. 


2 The tongue of a man is fo petulant , and his thoughts fo 
variable, that one (liould not lay too great ftrefs upon any 
prefent fpeeches and opinions. Spectator , N 439* 

Petulantly, adv. [from petulant.] With petulance : with 
faucy pertnefs. 

Pew. n.f [puye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed in a church. 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did ufe, 
atmafs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our fex take it into their heads to wear 
breeches at church, a man and his wife would fill 


pew. 

Pe’wet. n.f [piewit, Dutch.] 
j. A water fowl. 

We reckon the dip-chick, 


trunk 
a whole 
Addifon . 


fo named of his diving and 
Carew. 
Ainf. 

Dutch.] A compound of metals i 


Pope. 


littlenefs, puffins, pewets, meawes. 

2. The lapwing. 

PE'WTER. n.f [peauter. 
an artificial metal. 

Coarfe pewter is made of fine tin and lead^ Bacon. 

The pewter , into which no water could enter, became 
more white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 

Pewter dilhes, with water in them, will not melt eafily, 
but without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themfelves 
inflammable, yet, by their moifture, will do the like. Bacon . 

2. The plates and difties in a houfe. 

The eye of the miftrefs was wont to make her pewter 
fhine. Addifon. 

Pew'terer. n.f [from pewter.] A fmith who works in 
pewter. 

He (hall charge you and difeharge you with the motion of 
z.pewterer's hammer. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 

We caufed a (kilful pewterer to clofe the veffel in our 
prefence with foder exquifitely. Boyle. 

Phenomenon, n.f. This has fometimes phanomena in the 
plural. [(p&ivopEVov.] An appearance in the Works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and thick, 
that the phenomenon might be confpicuous: Newton. 

Thefe are curiofities of little or no moment to the under- 
ftanding the phoenomenon of nature. Newton. 

Phagede'N£. n.f. [(pa.'yzdcavoL ; from (polpu , edo* to cat.] 
An ulcer, where the (harpnefs of the humours eats away the 
fle(h. 

Fhagede'nous'. \ ad i’ Fr.] Eating; corroding. 

Phagedcnick medicines, are thofe which eat away fungous 
or proud flefti. 

A bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eafily 
curable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged 
lips. Wifeman's Surgery * 

When they are very putrid and corrofive, which circum- 
ftances give them the name of foul phagedenick ulcers, fome 
fpirits of wine (hould be added to the fomentation. Sharp. 

Pha'lanx. n.f. [phalanx, Lat. phalange , Fr.] A troop of 
men clofely embodied. 

Far otherwife th’ inviolable faints. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanc’d entire 

Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Who bid the ftork, Columbus-like explore 
Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, dates the certain day ? 

Who forms th zphalanx, and who points the way ? Pope . 

The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r, 

On all fides batter’d, yet refills his .pow’r. Pope. 

PhantaLm. In. f. [(pdvlcwfMZ, (pavlao-ia, ; phantafme, phan- 

Phanta'sma. 5 tafie, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance; fome- 
thing appearing only to imagination. 

All the interim is 

Like a phantafma or a hideous dream. Shakcfpeare. 

This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantafm, a monarcho, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his book-mates. Shakefpeare . 

They believe, and they believe amifs, becaufe they be but 
phantajms or apparitions. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people were 
in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantafm with incredible 
nffe&ion; partly out of their great devotion to the houfe of 
York, partly out of proud humour. Bacon's Hetiry VII. 

Why, 

In this infernal vale firft met, thou call’d: 

Me father, and that phanta'?n call’d my fon. Milton. 

Affaying, by his devililh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illufions, .as he lift, phantafens and dreams* Milton. 

Phanta'stical. \ c ^ 

PhantaLtick. \ See Fantastical. 

Pha'ntom. n.f [phanto?ne, French.] 

I. A fpe&re; an apparition. 

If he cannot help believing, that fuch thiiigs he faw and 
heard, he may Bill have i-oom'to believe that, what this airy 
phantom faid is not abfolutely to be relied on. Atterbury. 

A conftant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 

Strange phanto?ns riling as the mills arife ; 
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Dreadful as hermit’s dreams in haunted (hades; 

Or bright, as vifions of expiring maids. 

2. A fancied vifion. 

Reftlefs and impatient to try every fcheme and overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. 

Roger s Germans. 

As Pallas will’d, along the fable (kies, 

To calm the queen, th ^phantom lifter flies. Pope . 

Pharisaical, adj. [from pharfee.] Ritual; externally reli¬ 
gious, from the fedl of the Pharifees, whofe religion con¬ 
fided almoft wholly in ceremonies. 

The caufes of fuperftition are pteafing and fenfual rites, 
excefs of outward and pharifaical holinefs, over-great reve¬ 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon. 

Suffer us not tq be deluded with pharifaical walhings in¬ 
ftead of chriftian reformings. ^ King Charles. 

Pharmaceutical. 7 adj. [(pfi^uoM£vlubg,from (px^ocasvu.] 
Pharmace'utick. 5 Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

Pharmacologist, n.f [tpolgpoixov and xiyu.] One who 
writes upon drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the common ^ra- 
cologfis as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 

Woodward on Foffils . 

Pharmacology, n.f. [ipoigftxy.ov and Ae^w.J The know¬ 
ledge of drugs and medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia, n.f [(poc^axov and 7 rotiu ; pharmacopee, 
Fr.] A difpenfatory ; a book containing rules for the com-* 
pofttion of medicines. 

Pharmaco'polist. n. f [(pctgfAccxov and rwAew ; pharmaco - 
pole , Fr.] An apothecary ; one who fells medicines. 
Pha'rmacy. n.f. [from (pcc^ocxov, a medicine; pharmacies 
Fr.] The art or pradlice of preparing medicines; the trade 
of an apothecary. 

Each dole the goddefs weighs with watchful eye. 

So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth . 

Pha'ros. \n. f. [from pharos .in Fgypt.] A light-houfe; a 
Phare. 3 lantern from the Ihore to diredl lailors. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, built a 
pharos or light-houfe. Arbiithnot on Coins . 

Pharyngo'tomy. n.f [(pdgvyg and rfivu.] The act of 
making an incifion into the wind-pipe, ufed when fome tu¬ 
mour in the throat hinders refpiration. 

Pha'sels. n.f [phafeoli, Lat.] French beans. Ainf 

Pha'sis. n.f In the plural phafes. [CpaVf? ; phafc,Yr.] Ap¬ 
pearance exhibited by any body ; as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheles yet contrived, were built upon too nar¬ 
row an infpedlion of the phajes of the univerfe. Glanvill. 
He o’er the Teas Brail love, or fame purfue ; 

And other months, another phafts view; 

Fixt to the rudder, he lhall boldly fteer. 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. Creech. 
Phasm. n.f. [Cpoco-px.] Appearance; phantom; fancied ap¬ 
parition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fi&ions and phafms, and chy- 
maeras created by the vanity of our own hearts or fedutlion of 
evil fpirits, and not planted in them by God. HammoncL 
Phe'asant. n. f [faifan, Fr. phafianus, from Phafts, the river 
of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardell to draw are tame birds ; as the cock, peacock 
and pheafant. Pcachamon Drawing , 

Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chufe a pheafant ftill before a hen; Pope. 

Pheer. n.f. A companion; See Feer. Spenfer: 

To Pheese. v. a. [perhaps to feaze.] To comb; to fleece; 
to curry. 

An he be proud with me. I’ll pheefe his pride. 

Pheni COPTER, n. f. [(poivixo7r]f^(§) J ; pboenicopterusj 
kind of bird, which is thus defcribed by Martial: 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen fed lingua gulofis 
Nofir a fapit ; quidft garnda lingua foret ? 

He blended together the livers of guiltheads, the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, and the melts 
of lampres. Hakewill on Providence. 

Phe'nix. n.f ppo'mg ; phoenix, Lat.] The bird which is 
fuppofed to exift Angle, and to rife again from its own afhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Sbakefp. Tempefi. 

To all the fowls he feems a phenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firft enquiry 
is, whether fuch a thin^ does exift ?' Locke. 

Pheno menon. n.f. [Cpouvop.£ vov ; pkenomene, Fr. it is therefore 
often written phenomenon ; but being naturaliled, it has changed 
the a, which is not in the Englilh language, to £;] 

1. Appearance; vifible quality; 

Short-lighted minds are unfit to make philofophers, whofe 

bull nefs it is to delcribe in comprehenfive theories, the pheno * 
menu of the World and their caufes. Burnet. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon, belonging to terreftrial 
bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies in the vicinity of 
the earth prefs towards its centre. Bentley's Sermons'. 

2, An}' thing that ftrikes by any new appearance. 

B PHi'^fc. 


Sbakefp. 

Lat.] A 
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rni'AL. n.f. Xphiah , Lat. pinole, Fr.] A (mail bottle. 

Upon my fecure hour thy unde ftole 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a phial. Shake/p > 

He proves his explications by experiments made with a phial 
full of water, and with globes of glafs filled with water. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

Phil a^nthrop-y. n.f. [(piXico and 3 ^ ottos.] Love of man¬ 
kind ; good nature; 

Such a traniient temporary good nature is not that philan - 
thropy , that love of mankind, which deferves the title of a 
moral virtue. Addifon's Spectator , N° 177. 

PPICK - a 4 j‘ [from the inve&ives of Demofthenes againft 
Philip of Macedon.] Any inveCtive declamation. 

Philo'loger. n. f. [(piXJXoyos.] One whofe chief ftudy is 
language ; a grammarian ; a critick. 

Philologers and critical difcourfers, who look beyond the 
fhell and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with 
our narrower explorations. Brown. 

You expeft, that I fhould difcourfe of this matter like a 
natural ift, not a philologer. Boyle. 

The beft philologers fay, that the original word does not 
only fignify domeftick, as oppofed to foreign, but alfo pri¬ 
vate, as oppofed to common. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Philo'logical. adj. [from philology .] Critical; gramma¬ 
tical. 

Studies, called philological , are hiftory, language, grammar, 
rhetorick, poefy and criticifm. Watts. 

He who pretends to the iearned profeffions, if he doth not 
arife to be a critick himfelf in philological matters, fhould fre¬ 
quently converfe with dictionaries, paraphrafts, commentators 
or other criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 

Philo'logist. n.f. [(piXoXoyo;.] A critick ; a grammarian. 
PHILOLOGY. 7i. f [(piXoXoyltx ,; philologies Fr.] Criticifm; 
grammatical learning. 

Temper all difcourfes pf philology with interfperfions of 
morality. Walker. 

Phi'lomel. 7 n. f [from Philomela , changed into a bird.] 

Philomela. ) The nightingale. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold. 

And philomel becometh dumb. Shakefp . 

Hears the hawk, when philomela fings ? Pope. 

Liftening philomela deigns 

To let them joy. Thomfon. 

Phi'lomot. adj. [corrupted from feuille morte , a dead leaf.] 
Coloured like a dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and another phi- 
lomot , the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. Addifon s Spectator, N° 265. 

Philo'sopheme. n.f. [(piXorotpypcc.] Principle of reafon- 
ing ; theorem. An unufual word. 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to children for their 
benefit, and derive fome ufeful philofophemes for your own 
entertainment. Watts. 

Philosopher, n. f [philofophus, Lat. philofophe , Fr,] A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. 

•Many found in belief have been alfo great philofophers. 

Hooker's Ecclefiajlical Polity. 

That ftone 

Philofophers in vain fo long have fought. Milton. 

Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the world a 
philofopher , which fufficiently appeared by his writing the na¬ 
tures of things upon their names; he could view eflences in 
themfelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- 
fpeCtive properties. South's Sermons. 

They all our fam’d philofophers defie, 

And Would oiir faith by force of reafon try. Dryden. 

If the philofophers by fire had been fo wary in their obfer- 
vations and fincere in their reports, as thofe, who call them¬ 
felves philofophers , ought to have been, our acquaintance with 
the bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Philosophers Jlone. n.f A ftone dreamed of by alchemifts, 
which, by its touch, converts bafe metals into gold. 

Philoso'ph!cal. \ ad j- [ .pbilofophique ., Fr. hom philofophy.] 

t. Belonging to philofophy ; fuitable to a philofopher; formed 
by philofophy. 

Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 

The ftoic laft in philofophick pride 

By him call’d virtue ; and his virtuous man. 

Wife, perfect in himfelf, and all poffeffing. Milton. 

How could our chymick friends go on 
Po find the philofophick ftone. Prior. 

When the fafety of the publick is endangered, the appear¬ 
ance of a philofophical or affeCted indolence muft arife either 
from ftupidity or perfidioufnefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

'2. Skilled in philofophy. 

. We have our philofophical perforis to make modern and fa¬ 
miliar, things fupernatural and caulelefs. Shakefp. 

Acquaintance with God is not a fpeculative knowledge, 
built on abftraCted reafonings about his nature and el- 
fence, fuch as philofophical minds often bufy themfelves in. 
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without reaping from thence any advantage towards rfep-ul itm^ 
their paffions, but practical knowledge. Attcrburv\ * 
3. Frugal; abftemious. lons * 

This is what nature’s wants may well fuffice: 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 

I’ll mingle fomething of our times to pleafe £)>■ 

Philosophically, adv. [horn philofophical.-] In a philofo‘ 
phical manner ; rationally ; wifely. F 

The law of commonweales that Cut off the right hand nf 
malefactors, if philofophically executed, is impartial • other 
wife the amputation not equally punilheth all. ’ 

No man has ever treated the paffion of love with f 0 Zt 
delicacy of thought and of expreffion, or fearched into the 
nature of it more philojophically than Ovid. jy r J 

If natural laws were once fettled, they are never to be 
verfed; to violate and infringe them, is the fame as what wl 
call miracle, and doth not found very philofophically out of th 
mouth of an atheift. 'Bentley's Sermo ^ 

To Philosophise, v. a. [from philofophy .] To p l ay 
philofopher; to reafon like a philofopher; to moralize • to 
enquire into the caufes of effeCts. * 

Qualities, that were occult to Ariftotle, muft be f 0 to us * 
and we muft not philofophize beyond fympathy and antipathy! 

rr. , Glanvill's Scept. 

The wax philofophized upon the matter, and finding out at 
laft that it was burning, made the brick fo hard, caft itfelf 
into the fire. jj Efranve 

Two doctors of the fchools were philofophizing upon the 
advantages of mankind above all other creatures. L'Ejirange. 

Some of our philofophizing divines have too much exalted* 
the faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, that 
by their force mankind has been able to find out God *Drvd 
PHILOSOPHY, n.f. [philofophie, Fr. pbilofophia, Latin.] 

1. Knowledge natural or moral. 

I had never read, heard nor feen any thing, I had never 
any tafte of philofophy nor inward feeling in myfelf, which for 
a while I did not call to my fuccour. Sidriey 

Hang up philofophy ; 

Unlefs philofophy can make a Juliet, 

Difplant a town, reverfe a prince’s doom. 

It helps not. Shdhfp. 

The progrefs you have made in philofophy , hath enabled 
you to benefit yourfelf with what I have written. Digby. 

2. Hypothefis or fyftem upon which natural efteCts are ex¬ 
plained* 

We fhall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 
our philofophy , and the doCtrines in our fchools. Locke. 

3. Reafoning; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argu’d then 
Vain wifdom all and fal fe philofophy. Milton. 

His decifions are the judgment of his paffions and not of 
his reafon, the philofophy of the finner and not of the man. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

4. The courfe of fciences read in the fchools. 

Phi'lter. n. f [(p(x Igov ; philtre , Fr.] Something to caufe love. 

The melting kifs that ftps 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought. 

You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raife love. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 38. 

To Phi'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To charm to love. 

Let not thofe that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
fhew themfelves philtred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Fong. 

Phiz. n. f. [This word is formed by a ridiculous contraction 
from phyfiognomy , and fhould therefore, if it be written at all, 
be written phyz.~\ The face, in a fenfe of contempt. 

His air was too proud, and his features amifs. 

As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 

Phlebo'tomist. n. f. [phlebotomijle , Fr. from (pXsip and 
Ts/uva.] One that opens a vein ; a bloodletter. 

To Phlebotomize, v. a. [fhlebotojnijer, Fr. from phlebotomy .] 
To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muft have an evacuation for their 
humours, and b & phlebotomized. How. Tears. 

PHLEBOTOMY, n. f. [<pAf| 3 oTo^ua, (pxfy, (fiXe^© 3 , vena, 
and t£/avw ; phlebotomie , Fr.] Bloodletting ; the aCt or prac¬ 
tice of opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Although in indifpofitions of the liver or fpleen, confidera- 
tions are made in phlebotomy to their fituation, yet, when the 
heart is affeCted* it is thought as effectual to bleed on the 
right as the left. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pains for the fpending of the fpirits, come neareft to the co¬ 
pious and fwift lofs of ipirits by phlebotomy. Harvey. 

PHLEGM, n. f. [(pxiytMdc. ; phlegme , Fr.] 

1. The watry humour of the body, which, when it predomi¬ 
nates, is fuppofed to produce fluggifhnefs or dulnefs. 

Make the proper ufe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correCt with phlegm. Rofcomwm- 
He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, though he fung with fire; 
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Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with phle'ni. Pope. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide; or blood dr phlegm. Swift. 

2. Water. 

A linen cloth, dipped in common fpirit of wine, is not 
burnt by the flame, becaiife the phlegm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. Boyle. 

Phle gmagogues. 71. f. [(fix iy^oo and dlyu ; phlegmagOgue y 
fr.] A purge of the milder fort, fuppofed to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the othef humours. 

The pituitoUs temper of the ftomachick ferment muft be 
corrected, and phleg?nagogues muft evacuate it. Floyer. 

Phlegma'tick. adj. [^XsyfAolhxos ; phlegmatique, Fr. from 
phlegm .] 

1. Abounding in phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, 

I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Shakefp. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do colliquate 
the phlegmatick humours of the body. Harvey. 

Chewing and fmoaking of tobacco is only proper for phleg¬ 
matick people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Generating phlegm. 

Negroes, tranfplanted into Cold and phlegmatick habitations, 
continue their hue in themfelves and generations. Brown. 

3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and being diftilled often from fait of tartar, grows by every 
diftillation more and more aquCous a phlegmatick. Newton. 

4. Dull ; cold; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick temper, if any 
leading member has more fire than comes to his fhare, it is 
quickly tempered by the coldnefs of the reft. Addifon. 

Who but a hufband ever could perfuade 

His heart to leave the bofom of thy love; 

For any phlegmatick defign of ftate. Southern. 

Phle'gmon. n.f. [(pAf^ci/fi.J An inflammation; a burn¬ 
ing tumour. 

Phleg7non or inflammation is the firft degeneration from 
good blood, and neareft of kin to it. Wifeman. 

Phle gmonous. adj. [from phlegmon.'] Inflammatory ; burn- 


mg. 

It is generated fecondarly out of the dregs and remainder 
of a pklegmo7ious or cedematick tumour. Harvey. 

Phleme. n.f [from phlebotomies , Lat.] A fleam, fo it is 
commonly written ; an inftrument which is placed on the 

of 1 ho a rfes dnVen mt ° ^ Wkh 2 bl ° W5 P articuIarJ y in bleeding 

Phlogi ston. n. f [tpXoyig-og, from tyxlyco.] 

1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 

Pho nicks, n.f. [from (pavy.J The do&rine of founds' 
Phonoca mptick. adj. [(f W and xd Having the 

power to inflea or turn the found, and by tha t to alter S 
The magnifying the found by the polyphonifms or reper- 
cuffions of the rocks, and other fhonocamptick objea S . Dcrham. 

fHOSPHOR. ) r r j r 7 

Pho'shorus. \ n ’J' [pkofphoruss Lat.] 

1. The morning ftar. 

Why fit we fad when phofphor fames h dear. Pope 

2 . A chemical fubftance which, expofed to the air, takes fire 

PhMor bCnt flamC y °“ haVC Wh ° le aeetS in a handfuI of 

Liquid and folid phofptmm (how their flames more^con- 
fpicuoufly, when expofed to the air ru 

p«*ase. Lf. [<p^: s .] Che ? ne - 

1. An idiom; a mode of fpeech peculiar to a language. 

2. An expreffion ; a mode of fpeech. 6 

Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death; 

But barely not forbad it. ^ . , 

-v ^ the Lord, and depart from evil, are phrafes which 

3-" eXPrdS ^ ^ ^ 

Thou fpeak’ft 

in better phrafe and matter than thou didft. ShakeCt 

ToJhrase. .... [from the noun.] To (file ; to St 

Thefe funs, 

f or f 0 they phrafe them, by their heralds challenged 

a - d ^ Shake/p - Henry vra - 
*• htile ; diaion. J 

T he fcholars- of Ireland fee m not to have the leaft rnn 
2 - A phrafe book. ■ * Mi J ceUa ^es. 

bubf™- n ’ f - [<P ^ T,S - ] Madners; inflammation o^ 

t0 ,P re ™ nt a /f^- Wifeman's Surgery. 

Phre ktIck ntfl pbrenitique, Fr.] Mad ; 

TIC ^- ) inflamed in the brain ; frantick; 
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Phreneticks imagine they fee that without, whiefi theif 
imagination is affected with within. Haihiey. 

What ceftrum, what phrenetick mood, 

Makes you thus lavifti of your blood. Hudibras. 

L he world was little better than a common fold of phreA- 
ticks and Bedlams; Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

PHRE NSY. n.f [from (Pqsvlrn; ; phrenefie , Fr. whence, by 
contraction, phrenjy.] Madriefs ; franticknefs. This is too 
often written frenzy. See Frenzv. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and 
then perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do as it were in a phrenfy. Hooker , b. v. f. 3. 

Demoniack phrenjy , mooping riielancholy. Milton. 

Would they only pleafe themfelves in the delufion, the 
phrenfy were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be 

r • n Decay of Piety, 

rbrenjy or inflammation of the brain, profufe hemorrhages 
from the nofe refolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal 
arteries. Arbuthnot on Alimejits. 

CAL * [fS-urixor } phtyfiqne , Fr. from phthifitk.] 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaft, 
ir not luddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient 

PHTHPSI;^ M/c ° n '“f 1 P tion . Harvey on Confumptims. 

“LK. n.f. [ip$,<r l; ; phtyfie, Fr.] A confumption. 

His difeafe was a phthifick or afthma oft incurring to an 

, r/Ka , , Harvey on Confutations. 

Phthisis, n.f. [<p 3 -«rif.] A confumption. 

. If , the lun S s ^ wounded deep, though they efcape the flrft 

yet th . e y r ^ rmi " ate in zphtbifis or fiftuJa. Wifeman. 
Phila CTERY; n.f [Ipukadltioioy ; phyladere, Fr.] A bandage 
on which was inferibed fome memorable fentence. § 

I he philfer.es on their wrifts and foreheads were looked 

dlfobedience ’ W ° Ui<l yie ' d them for their 

Hammond. 

yolden faylngs 

Un large phy laid erics expreflive writ, 

re to ‘j 1 ® foreheads of the Rabbins ty’d. Prior 

Physical, adj. [phyfque, Fr. from phyfick. j 

11 ThT S J°r n T re -° r tonatura I philofophy ; not moral. 

he phyfical notion of neceflity, that without which the 
work cannot poflibly be done; it cannot be affirmed of all 

h To reflet ‘ hat they arethuS ,,ectffaI 7 - Hamm. 

feJl l M, k” 1 ! 1 " tlumerable fecrets of nature and phy- 

a nlwfr f ° ph f’ Wh ‘? Homer wrou S ht in Ks allegories, what 
a new feene of wonder may this afford us ! p Qiie 

of 'Theorincinle °f r ' Sin iS - 3 Phy/ Z? and neCeffar y con foqoence 

ot the principle of re-union. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles 

2. Pertaining to the fcience of healing. rnnaput. 

3. Medicinal j helpful to health. 

Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyfical 
To walk unbraced, and fuck up the humotlrs 

The M TTS- Shakefp. Julius CaCar 

The blood, I drop, is rather phyfical J J 

l Han dangerous to me. i 

4 - Refembling phyfick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

adv ' According to nature • bv 

noTmor^ 5 “ ^ ° rfenfe riat - al P bd °%^ 

r : J ,me A meafUrin S out their mot ‘on> informs us of the n e . 

we:;; prX:th*thXt ra,ion ’ T s!ZJsZf;To^ 

w sood ° r -hr*« 

p s c r',^iS£r F '' 

r T . . Truft not the phyfeian , 

Wis antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

_ Some pbyfJans arffo conformable^o^hSt” 
tient, as they prefs not the true cure^ rf he di Sfo all 

£‘S lar ’ as they rerpea 

who had been the death of thoufands. P^aZmof foT’ 
F ,3 aU ^ t b P th P art divi "e, the fag ephjAr f > 

PH Y SICK TJ 3nd • ChainSi cxil “s delth Prior 

philofophy, hf s been transferflj ? ri S inall y fignifying natural 
to medicine.] The fcience of healiiw. 3 " 7 m ° dern lan S ua S es 
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Were it my bufinefs to underftand phyfick, would not the 
fafer way be to confult nature herfelf in the hiftory of difeafes 
and their cures, than efpoufe the principles of the dogmatifts, 
methodifts or chymifts. Locke. 

2 t Medicines 3 remedies. 

In itfelf we defire health, phyfick only for health s lake. 

Hooker, b. v./. 48. 

Ufe phyfick or ever thou be fide. Eccluf. xviii. 19. 

Prayer is the beft ployfick for many melancholy difeafes. 

J Peacha?n, 

He ’fcapes the beft, who nature to repair 
Draws phyfick from the fields in draughts of vital air. Dryd. 

3. [In common phmfe.] A purge. 

The people ufe phyfick to purge themfelves of humours. 

Abbot's Deficription ofi the Wtrld. 

To Phy'sick. v. a. [from the noun.] To purge 3 to treat 
with phyfick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in, phyficks pain. bhakejp. 

It is a gallant child ; one that indeed phyficks the fubjedt, 
makes old hearts frefh. Shakefip. Winter's Tale < 

Give him allowance as the worthier man; 

For that will phyfick the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applaufe. Shakefip. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inftructed, as well 
as phyficked with pleafure. L'Efirange. 

Physico THEOLOGY, n.fi [from phyfico and theology.'] Divi¬ 
nity enforced or illuftrated by natural philofophy. 
PhysioGnomer. In. fi. phyfionomifie, Yr. [from phyfiognomy.] 
Physiognomist. S One who judges of the temper or future 
fortune by the features of the face. 

Digonius, when he fliould have been put to death by the 
Turk, aphyfiognomer wifhed he might not die, becaufe hewould 
fow much diffention among the Chriftians. Peacham. 

Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a phyfiognomift 
and fortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of 
their deaths, whom thofe pidtures reprefented. Dry den. 

Let the phyfiognomifis examine his features. Arb. and Pope. 
Physiogno'mick. \adj. [(pvrio'yvuy.ovix 0?; from phyfiog- 
Physiogno'monick. 3 nomy ] Drawn from the contempla¬ 
tion of the face ; converfant in contemplation of the face.^ 
PHYSIO GNOMY, n. fi. [foxphyfiognomony 3 (pv<rioyvupmcc; 
phyfiionotme , Fr.] . 

1. The adt of difcovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune by the features of the face. 

In all phyfiognomy , the lineaments of the body will difcover 
thofe natural inclinations of the mind which diffimulation will 
conceal, or difcipline will fupprefs. Bacon's Nat . Hift. 

2 . The face 3 the caft of the look. 

The aftrologer, who fpells the ftars, 

Miftakes his globes and in her brightei eye 

Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. Cleaveland. 

They’ll find i’th’ phyfiiognomles 
O’ th’ planets all men’s deftinies. Hudibras. 

The end of portraits confifts in exprefling the true temper 
of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and to make known their 
phyfiognomy . Dry den's Dufirefinoy. 

The diftinguifhing charadters of the face, and the. li¬ 
neaments of the body, grow more plain and vifible with time 
and age 3 but the peculiar phyfiognomy of the mind is molt 
difcernible in children. . Locke. 

Physiological, adj. [from phyfiology.] Relating to the doc¬ 
trine of the natural conftitution of things. . 

Some of them feem rather metaphyiical than phyfiological 

Boyle . 

Physiologist, n.fi [from phyfiology.] One verfed in phy¬ 
fiology ; a writer of natural philofophy. . _ 

PHYSIO'LOGY. n.fi. [(pu<n? and Xiyu ; phyfiologie, rr.J ine 
dodtrine of the conftitution of the works of nature. 

• Difputing phyfiology is of no aaommodati^to^w dc- 

"Philofophers adapted their defcription of the deity to the 
vulo-ar, otherwife the conceptions of mankind cou d not be 
accounted for from their phyfiology. Bentley s Sermons. 

Physy. n. fi [I fuppofe the fame with fufee.] See t usee 

Some watches are made with four wheels, fome have 
firings and phyfies , and others none. oc e * 

Phyt?vorous. adj. and von, Lat.] That eats grafs 

or any vegetable. ,, 

Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, are all p y 1- 

vorous, and called the hare-kind. . . 

Phytography. n.fi. [<t>u 1 o\ and A defcription of 

PHYToiooY. n.f. and y ( d<poi,] The doflrine of 

plants 3 botanical difcourfe. 

Pi'acle. n.fi .[, piaatlum , Lat.] An enormous crime. A word 

not ufed. , 

To tear the paps that gave them fuck, can there be a 
greater piacle againft nature, can there be a more execrable 
and horrid thing ? Howil’s England:! Tears. 

PiaGulaR. I rpiacularis , from piacidum*, Lat.] 

Pia'culous. ) J 

Expiatory ; having the power to attonc. 

2. Such as requires expiation. 
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It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their nails «poa 
the nundinse, obferved every ninth day. Brown. 

3. Criminal; atrociouflybad. 

While we think it fo placulous to go beyond the anciefits, 
we muft necefiarily come fhort of genuine antiquity and 
truth. Glanvill's Scept. 

PIA-MA'TER. n. fi. [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and Covers immediately the 
fubftance of the brain. 

Pi'anet. n.fi. 

1. A bird ; the leffer wood-pecker. Bailey. 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 

Pia'ster. n.fi. [piafira, Italian.] An Italian coin, about five 

{hillings fterling in value. Didt. 

PIAZZA, n.fi. [Italian.] A walk under a roof fupported by 
pillars. 

He flood under the piazza. Arb. and Pope's Scriblerus. 
Pica. n.fi. Among printers, a particular fize of their types or 
letters/ This dictionary is in frnall pica. 

PicaroGn. n.fi. [from picare, Italian.] A robber; a plun¬ 
derer. 

Corfica and Majorca in all wars have been the nefls of 
picaroons. Temple's Mificellanies. 

Pi'ccage. n.fi. [piccagium , low Lat.] Money paid at fairs for 
breaking ground for booths. Ainfi. 

To Pick. v. a. [picken , Dutch.] 

1. To cull 3 tochufe; to feledt; to glean 3 to gather here and 

there. . ci 1 A 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakefip. 

He hath pick'd out an aft* 

Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother’s life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakefip. Meafurefor MeaJun. 

Truftme, fvyeet, 

Out of this filence yet I pick'd a welcome; 

And in the modefty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of laucy and audacious eloquence, Shakefip. 

Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt 
itfelf 3 and when men are ingenious in picking out circum- 
flances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 

The want of many things fed him with hope, that he 
fhould out of thefe his enemies diftreflfes pick fome fit occa- 
fion of advantage. Knolles s Hi/lory ofi the Turks • 

They muit pick me out with fhackles tir’d. 

To make them fport with blind activity. Milton. 

What made thee pick and chufe her out, 

T’ employ their forceries about ? Hudibras. 

How many examples have wc feen of men that have been 
picked up and relieved out of ftarving neceffities, afterwards 
confpire againft their patrons. L'Efirange. 

If he would compound for half, it fhould go ham but he a 
make a fliift to pick it up. UMrmp. 

A painter would not be much commended, who mould 
pick out this cavern from the whole iEneids 3 he had better 

leave them in their obfcurity. 

Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which 
they find moft proper to make honey. Dryden. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has certainly appropriated them to himfelf. 

He afked his friends about him, where they had picked > 
fuch a blockhead. Addifion's Spectator N y 167. 

The will may pick and chufe among thefe objects, but it 
cannot create any to work on. Cheyne's Philofiophical Pi map es. 
Deep through a miry lane ihe pick’d her way. 

Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. W 

Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willmg to tran 
fer into his new hiftory, but the reft of your ctara&r wdl 
probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated fcle m 
are delivered in. 

Heav’n, when it ftrives to polifh all it can 
Its laft, beft work, but forms a fofter man. 

Picks from each fex, to make the fav rite bleft, P 

2 . To take up 3 to gather; to find induftrioufly 
You owe me money, Sir John, and nowyou 
rel to beguile me of it. Shakefip. Hern 1 v 

It was" believed, that Perkin’s efcape was not without th 
king’s privity, who had him all the time of his 
line ; and that the king did this, to pick a quarrel y IL 

to death. , .fi 0 their 

. They are as peevilh company to themfelves as to ' 

neighbours; for there’s not one circum ance t [.e/fama. 
they fhall find matters to pick a quarrel at. fhomfffl* 

Pick, the very refufe of thofe harveft fields. oleaning 

o To feparate from any thing ufelefs or noxious, by glean 5 

out either part; to clean by picking away filth. 

For private friends : his anfwer was. 

He could not flay to pick them in a pile Cfff y a mt. 

Of mufty chaff. . ,w is dangerous 1 0 

It hath been noted by the ancients, Aa 1 ‘f^ w =; ng , the 
pick one’s ears whilft he yawneth ; °t y in g 0 f 

Lnor parchment of the ear ts extend by * 

the breath. 
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He picks and culls his thoughts for convention, by fup- 

pre You S are not to walh your hands, till you have|tcfef 

y To clean; by gathering off gradually any thing adhering. 

4 ' Lope is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment; as when 
■Wexpedfs, till his mailer has done picking a bone. Mote. 
a p f P jr 1 To pierce; to ftrike with a fharp tnftrument. 

S ' [ pS an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and fmear 
; t with fpirits, to fee if the virtual heat of the ftrong waters 

Wi in n the m facera t fmall wart or fiery puftule, being healed by 

f Vtinr or ticking with nails, will terminate corrofive. 
patching or picnng Woman's Surgery. 

A To ftrike with bill or beak ; to peck. 

6 * The eyethat mocketh at his father, the ravens of the valley 
Ado ut. Proverbs xxx. 17* 

r [ ‘ Tte othe^gilfeU afleephere, and had my pocket^/; 
this houfe is turn’d bawdy-houfe, they pick pockets. Shakefip. 

They have a defign upon your pocket, and the wor con¬ 
fidence is ufed only as an inftrument to pick it. houtb. 

8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 

Did you ever find 

That any art could pick the lock, or power 
t ,,r } v Denham. 

Could force it open. c 

To Pick a hole in one's coat. A proverbial exprelhon for 
9 * one finding fault with another. 

To Pick. v. n. 

1. To eat flowly and by frnall monels. 

Why ftand’ft thou picking ? is thy palate fore. 

That bete and radifhes will make thee roar. Dryden. 

2 . To do any thing nicely and leifurely. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 1 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, ^ 

And if they rhym’d and rattl’d, all was well. Dryden. 3 
Pick. n.fi. A fharp-pointed iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the flone-cutters 
nicomia, is fo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will 
not fplit but irregularly. Woodward on Fofiils. 

Pi ckapack. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common 
in our language.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry fhe whips up her darling under her arms, and 
carries the other a pickapack upon her fhoulders. L Ejlr. 

Pi'ckaxe. n.fi. [pick and axe.] An axe not made to cut but 
pierce ; an axe with a fharp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, fieventeen inches long, 
fharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 
to drive iron wedges. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

I’ll hide my mafter from the flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakefip. Cymbeline. 

As when bands 

Of pioneers, with fpade and pickaxe arm’d. 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 

Pi'ckback. adj. [corrupted perhaps from pickpack.] On the 
back. 

As our modern wits behold. 

Mounted a pickback on the old, 

Much farther off. Hudibras. 

Pi'cked. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp ; fmart. 

Let the flake be made picked at the top, that the jay may 
not fettle on it. Mortimers Hujbandry. 

To Pi'ckeer. v. a. [piccare, Italian.] 

1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob. 

2. To make a flying fkirmifh. Ainfiwortb. 

No fooner could a hint appear. 

But up he ftarted to pickeer , 

And made the ftouteft yield to mercy, 

When he engag’d in controverfy. Hudibras. 

Picker, n.fi. [from pick.] 

1. One who picks or culls. 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. Mortimer. 

2. A pickax ; an inftrument to pick with. 

With an iron picker clear all the earth out of the hills. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Picke'rel. n.fi. [from pike.] A frnall pike. 
Pickerel-weed. n. fi. [from pike .] A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters; they 
are bred, fome by generation, and fome not; as of a weed 
called pickerel-weed , unlefs Gofner be miftaken. Walton. 
Pi'ckle. n.fi. [pekel, Dutch.] 

I. Any kind of fait liquor, in which flefh or other fubftance is 
preferved. 

Thou {halt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. Shakefipeare. 

Some fifh are gutted, fplit and kept in pickle ; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Heinftrudls his friends that dine with him in the beft pickle 
for a walnut. Addifion's Spectator, N° 482. 

A third fort of antifcorbuticks are called aftringent ; as 
capers, and moft of the common pickles prepared with 
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vinegar. 

3’ Condftioin ftate. A word of contempt and ridicule. ^ 

3 How cam’ft thou in this fickle ? f tlfway 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, h Y 

was to dawb ’em with ointments, and while Ihe was in 
fickle, carryoff afpoon. . L Lfirangc. 

Poor Umbra, left in tins abandon d ptcUe, 

E’en fits him down. Sw.fi’! MfialUnn £ 

Pi'ckle or fightel. n.fi A frnall parcel of land mdofed wi* 
a hedge, which in fome countries is called a f ingle. EMW 

To Pi ckle, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prefervein pickle. _ ; .,, 

Autumnal cornels next in order teFV o. 

In lees of wine well pickl'd and preferv d. Dryden. 

They fhall have all, rather than make a war, 

The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; ; 

Nay, to keep frieridfhip, they fhall pickle you. Vjjden. 

2. To feafon or imbue highly with any thing bad: as, a pick e 


rogue, or one confummately villainous. .. 

Pi'ckleherring. n. fi . [pickle and herring.] Aj-ack-pudding , 
a merry-andrew ; a zany 3 a buffoon. - r 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, without horie or 
pickleherring , lie fnug in a garret. . Spectator, N 572. 

The pickleherring found the way to {hake him, lor upon. 

his whiffling a country jig, this unlucky • wag danced- to it 

with fuch a variety of grimaces, that the countryman could 
not forbear finding, and loft the prize. AddiJ. bpett. 

Pi'cklock. n. fi. [pick and lock.] , 

j. An inftrument by which locks are opened without the key. 

We take him to be a thief too, Sir ; for we have found 
upon him, Sir, a ftrange picklock. Shakefipeare. 

Scipio, having fuch a picklock , would fpend fo many years 
in battering the gates of Carthage. < 

It corrupts faith and juftice, and is the very picklock that 
opens the way into all cabinets. L EJlrange. 

Thou raifedft thy voice to deferibe the powerful Betty or 
the artful picklock, or Vulcan fweating at his forge, and {lamp¬ 
ing the queen’s image on viler metals. ArbuthnoU. 

2. The perlon who picks locks. 

PiGkpocket. ln.fi. [pick and pocket.] A thief who Reals,' 
Pi'ckpurse. \ by putting his hand privately into the pocket 
or purfe. 

I think he is not a pickpurfie nor a horfeftealer Shakefipeare. 

It is reafonable, when Efquire South is lofing his money 
to {harpers and pickpockets, I fhould lay out the fruits of my 
honeft induftry in a law fuit. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve ftridl juftice among 
themfelves. # Bentley's Sermons . 

His fellow pickpurfie, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

A pickpurfie at the bar or bench. Swift. 

If a court or country’s made a job, 

Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pope . 

Picktoo'th. n. f. [pick and tooth.] An inftrument by which 
the teeth are cleaned. 

If a gentleman leaves a picktooth cafe on the table after 
dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. Swift. 

Picktha'nk. n.fi [pick and thank.] An officious fellow, 
who does what he is not defired ; a whifpering parafite. 

With pleafing tales his lord’s vain ears he fed, 

A flatterer, a pickthank, and a Iyer. Fairfax. 

Many tales devis’d. 

Oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear. 

By fmiling pickthanks and bafe newfmongers. Shakejp. 

The bufinefs of a pickthank is the bafeft of offices. 

L'Efirange. 

If he be great and powerful, fpies and pickthanks generally 
provoke him to perfecute and tyrannize over the innocent and 
the juft. South's Sermons. 

Pict. n. fi [piStus, Lat.] A painted perfon. 

Your neighbours would not look on you as men. 

But think the nations all turn’d pitts again. Lee. 

Pictorial, adj. [from piftor, Lat.] Produced by a painter. 
A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant and ufeful. 

Sea horfes are but grotefco delineations, which fill up 
empty fpaces in maps, as many pidtorial inventions, not any 
phyfical fhapes. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pi'cture. n.fi. [pidtura, Latin.] 

1. A refemblance of perfons or things in colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 

Vouchfafe me yet your pidiure for my love, 

The pidiure that is hanging in your chamber. Shakefip. 
Pidtures and fhapes are but fecondary objects, and pleafe 
ot difpleafe but in memory. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Devouring what he law fo well defign’d, 

He with an empty pidture fed his mindT Dryden. 

As foon as he begins to fipcll, as many pidtures of animals 
fhould be got him as can be found with the printed names to 
them. Locke. 

2. The fcience of painting. 

19 Q. 
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3 . The works of painters. 

Quintilian, when he faw any well-expreffed image of 
grief, either in pifiure or fculpture, would ufually weep. Wait. 

If nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under my hand, 
that 1 had no defign to ruin the company of pifiure- drawers, 
I do hereby give it him. Stilling feet. 

4'. Any refemblance or reprefentation. 

Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee ; 

’Tis fo far good, as it refembles thee. Dryden. 

It fufEces to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo 
many particulars. Locke. 

To Picture, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To paint; to reprefent by painting. 

I have not feen him fo pifturd. Shakefpeare's Cyrnbeline. 
He who caufed the fpring to be pictured, added this rhyme 
for an expofition. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable of Raphael Urban ; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is pictured before our Saviour wafh- 
ing his feet on her knees, which will not confift with the 
ftrid letter of the text. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the pidture 
of a friend having a blemilh in one eye* would pifture only 
the other fide of his face. South's Sermons. 

2. To reprefent. 

All filled with thefe rueful fpe&acles of fo many wretched 
carcafles ftarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 
and do pidlure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenfer. 
Fond man, 

See here thy pictur'd life. Thomfon's Winter. 

To PI DDLE, v. n . [This word is obfcure in its etymology ; 
Skinner derives it from picciolo, Italian; or petit. Ft. little; 
Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welfh hreyta, to eat; 
perhaps it comes from peddle , for Skinner gives for its primi¬ 
tive fignification, to deal in little things.] 

1. To pick at table ; to feed fqueamifhly, and without appetite. 

From ftomach lharp, and hearty feeding. 

To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. To trifle ; to attend to fmall parts rather than to the main. 

Ainf 

Pi'ddler. n.f [fro m piddle.] One that eats fqueamifhly, and 
without appetite. 

Pie. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from biezan, to build, 
that is to build of pafte ; by Junius derived by contraction 
from pajly ; if pafties, doubled together without walls, were 
the firft pies, the derivation is eafy from pie , a foot; as in 
fome provinces, an apple pafty is ftill called an apple foot.] 

1. Any cruft baked with fomething in it. 

No man’s pie is freed 

From his ambitious finger. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Mincing of meat in pies faveth the grinding of the teeth, 
and therefore more nourifhing to them that have weak teeth. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have bought more 
editions of his works, than would ferve to lay under all their 
pies at a lord mayor’s Chriftmas. Dryden. 

Chufe your materials right; 

From thence of courfe the figure will arife. 

And elegance adorn the furface of your pies. King . 

Eat beef or pic- cruft, if you’d ferious be. King. 

2. {Pica, Lat.] A magpie ; a particoloured bird. 

The pie will difcharge thee for pulling the reft. Tuffer. 
The raven croak’d hoarfe on the chimney’s top, 

And chattering pies in difmal difcords fung. Shakefp. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try. 

Or with a voice endu’d the chatt’ring pie f 

’Twas witty want. Dryden. 

3. The old popifh fervice book, fo called, as is fuppofed, from 
the different colour of the text and rubrick. 

4. Cock and pie was a flight expreflion in Shakefpeare s time, of 
which I know not the meaning. 

Mr. Slender, come ; we ftay for you.— 

— I’ll eat nothing, I thank you. Sir.— 

‘—By cock and pie, you fhall not chufe, Sir; come, 
come. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pie'bald. adj. [from pie.] Of various colours; diverfified in 
colour. 

It was a particoloured drefs. 

Of patch’d and piebald languages. Hudibras. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly fuffer their minds to appear abroad in a 
piebald livery of coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds. Locke. 

They are pleafed to hear of a piebald horfe that is ftrayed 
out of a field near Iflington, as of a whole troop that has 
been engaged in any foreign adventure. Spectator, N° 452. 
Peel’d, patch’d, and piebald, linfey-woolfey brothers. 
Grave mummers ! fleevclefs fome, and fhirtlefs others. Pope. 
PIECE, n.f [piece, Fr.] 

1. A patch. Ainfworth. 

2. A part of a whole ; a fragment. 

Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel xxiv. 26. 

The chief captain, fearing left Paul fhould have been pulled 
in pieces of them, commanded to take him by force. A fils. 
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Thefe letter rocks or great bulky ftones, that lie fcawr 
in the fea or upon the land, are they not manifeft frJl * 
and pieces of thefe greater maffes. | mcnts 

A man that is income can fcarce fee an obied t h JT*' 

not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiftorian AddiT 

2 . A part. ' !°*. 

It is accounted a piece of excellent kftowledae to U 
the laws of the land. a 

3. A pidure. illlot fa> 

If unnatural, the fineft colours are but dawbins an H 4. 
piece is a beautiful monfter at the beft. 5> jy r - 

Each heav’nly piece unweary’d we compare, ^ n " 
Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. p ot 

4. A compofition; performance. 

He wrote feveral pieces * which he did not affume the h* 
nour of. 

5. A fingle great gun. Addl ^ 

A piece of ord’nance ’gainft it I have plac’d. Shakefpeare 
Many of the (hips nave brafs pieces , whereas every piece at 
leaft requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh’s Efim 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces , did batter 
the mount. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks 

o. A hand gun. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put. to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a loldier’as any 
nation he meeteth with. Spenler 

The ball goes on in the dire&ion of the flick, or of the 
body of the piece out of which it is flhot. Cbeyne 

7. A coin; a fingle piece of money. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafes. 

From reafon far his tranfports rove ; 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Trier 

7. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a lawyer or fmatte^er* 

8. ^-Piece. To each. 

I demand, concerning all thofe creatures that have eyes 
and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and 
one ear a-pieee. . . More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

9. Of a Piece with. Like; of the fame fort; united; the 
lame with the reft. 

Truth and fidiort are fo aptly mix’d, 

That all feems uniform and of a piece. Rofcommm. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made requelt, 
that his houfe and his body might be all of a piece. f'Efr. 

My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, they 
are fuch as he would have written. Dryden. 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more of a piece , and more de¬ 
pending on the ferious part of the defign. Dryden. 

Too juftly vanifii’d from an age like this ; 

Now ftie is gone, the world is of apiece. Diydcn. 

Nothing but madnefs can pleafe madmen, and a poet muft 
be of a piece with the fpedators, to gain a reputation. Dryden. 
To Piece, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I fpeak too long, but ’tis to piece the time. 

To draw it out in length, Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance. 

Or all of it with our difpleafure piec'd, 

And nothing more inay fitly like your grace. 

She is yours. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it may lpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 

2. To join ; to unite. 

3. To Piece out. To encreafe by addition. 

He pieces out his wife’s inclination ; he gives her folly mo¬ 
tion and advantage. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man’s life is worth the 
pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 

To Piece, v. n. [from the noun.] To join; tocoalefce; to 
be compared. 

Let him, that was the caufe of this, have power 
To take off fo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himlelf. Shakefp. 

The cunning prieft chofe Plantagenet to be the fubjeil 
his pupil fhould perlbnate ; becaufe he was more in the pre- 
fent fpeech of the people, and it pieced better and followed 
more clofe upon the bruit of Plantagenet’s elcape. Bacon. 

Pi e'cer. n.f. [from piece.'] One that pieces. 

Pie celess. adj. [from piece.] Whole ; compact; not made 
of feparate pieces. 

In thofe poor types of God, round circles; fo J 

Religion’s types the piecelejs centers flow, r 

And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne. ) 
Pie cemeal. adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the fame 
import.] In pieces ; in fragments. 

Why did I not his carcafs piecemeal tear. 

And caft it in the fea Denham> 

I’ll be torn piecemeal by a horfe. 

E’er I’ll take you for better or worfe. Hudibras. 

Neither was the body then fubjed to diftempers, to die by 

piecemeal, and languifh under coughs or eonfumptions. South. 

1 Other 
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Stage editor’s printed from the common piecemeal written 
parts m the playhoufe. Pope. 

Piecemeal they win this acre firft, then that; 

Glean bn and gather up the vVhole eftate. Pope. 

Pie'cemeal. adj. Single; feparate; divided 

Other blafphemies level, fame at one attribute, fome at an- 
other : but this by a more compendious impiety, Ihoots at his 
very being, and is if it fcorned thefe piecemeal guilts, fets up 
a finale monfter big enough to devour them all. Gov.oftheTong . 

Pied. adj. [from pie] Variegated; particoloured. 

They defire to take fuch as have their feathers of pied, 
orient and various colours. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak’d and pied. 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice . 
Pied t attic are fpotted in their tongues. Bacon. 

The feat, tire foft wool of the bee. 

The cover, gallantly to fee. 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 

I trow ’twas Ample trimming. Drayton. 

Meadows trim with daifies pied. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 

Pie'dness. n.f [from pied.] Variegation; diverfity of colour. 

There is an art, which in their piednefs fharcs 
With great creating nature. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Pie'led. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald ; or piled, or having 
fhort hair. 

Piel'd prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 

I do. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pi'epoWder court, n.f. [from pied, foot, and pouldre, dufty.] 

A court held in fairs for redrefs of all diforders committed 

• therein. 

Pier, n.f [pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch of 
a bridge is raffed. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft: builders, for piers 
fometimes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. Bacon. 

The Englifh took the galley, and drew it to fhore, and 
ufed the ftones to reinforce the j!uVr. Hayward. 

The bridge, confifting of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and tVventy-two Englifh feet and an half: the 
dimenfions of the arches are as follows, in Englifh meafure; 
the height of the firft arch one hundred and nine feet, the 
diftance between the piers feventy-two feet and an half; in 
the fecond arch, the diftance of the piers is one hundred and 
thirty feet; in the third, the diftance is one hundred and nine 
feet; in the fourth, the diftance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To PIERCE, v. a. [percer, Fr.] 

1. To penetrate; to enter ; to force. 

Steed threatens fteed in high and boaftful neighs. 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The love of money is the root of all evil; which while 
fome coveted after, they ha vepierced themfelves through with 
many forrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

With this fatal fword, on which I dy’d, 

I pierce her open’d back or tender fide. Dryden. 

The glorious temple fhall arife. 

And with new Iuftre pierce the neighb’ring fkies. Prior. 

2. To touch the paflions : to affed. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ; 

She read them in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefp. 

To Pierce . v. n. 

1. To make way by force. 

Her fighs will make a batt’rv in his breaft; 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shakefp. 

There is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a fword ; but 
the tongue of the wife is health. Proverbs xii. 18. 

Short arrows, called fprights, without any other heads, 
fave wood fharpened, were difeharged out of mufkets, and 
would pierce through the fides of fhips, where a bullet would 
not pierce* Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. To ftrike ; to move ; to affed. 

Say, fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility ; 

And fay fhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shakefp. 

3 - To enter; to dive. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning, than him- 
felf fhould declare, fo would fhe interpret all his doings to be 
accomplifhed in goodnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite ; but our Sa¬ 
viour piercing deeper, giveth further teftirhony of him than 
men could have done. Hooker, b. iii. f. 1. 

4- I o affedf feverely. 

They provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up the 

0 P°? r * Shakefp. 

Fiercer, n.f. [from pierce.] 

2t A 11 inftrument that bores or penetrates. 

Cart, ladder and wimble, with perfer and pod. Tijfer. 

2. The part with which infers perforate bodies. 

The hollow inftrument, terebra, we may ehglifh piercer, 
wherewith many flies arfe provided, proceeding from the 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, 
and through the frollow of it injeeft their eggs into the holes 
they have made. R ay on the Creation , 
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3. One who perforates. 

Pie'rcingly. adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 

P'ie'rcingness. n.f [from piercing.] Power of piercing* 

We contemplate the vaft reach and compafs of our undef- 
ftanding, the prodigious quicknefs and piercingnefs of its 
thought. Durham's Phyfieo - Theology. 

Pi'ety. n.f [ pietas , Lat. piet^ Fn] 

1. Difcharge of duty to God. 

What piety, pity, fortitude did iEneas poffefs beyond his 
companions l Peacham on Poetry „ 

’Till future infancy, baptis’d by thee* 

Grow ripe in years* and old in piety. Prior. 

There be who faith prefer and piety to God* Milton. 

2. Duty to parents or thofe in fuperiour relation. 

Pig. n.f. [bigge, Dutch.] 

1. A young fow or boar. 

Some men there are, Idve hot a gaping pig-. 

Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare « 

Alba, from the white fow nam’d* 

That for her thirty fucking^/^r was fam’d* Dryden . 

The flefh-meats of an ealy digeftion, are pig * lamb, rab¬ 
bit and chicken. Fleyer oii the Humour r* 

2. An oblong mafs of lead or unforged iron. 

A nodding beam or pig of lead* 

May hurt the very ableft head. Pope * 

To Pig. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow ; fo bring pigs. 
Pi’geon'. n.f. [pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a fmall 
houfe : in fome places called dovecote. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas* Shakefp. 

A turtle* dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. 9* 

Perceiving that the pigeon had loft a piece of her tail, 
through the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their 
might, they pafied fafe, only the end of their poop was 
bruifed. Raleigh. 

Fix’d in the maft, the feather’d weapon ftands. 

The fearfiil pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden * 

See the cupola of St. Paul’s covered with both fexes, like 
the outfiae of a pigeon-houfe. Addifon's Guardian. 

This building was defign’d a model, 

Or of a pigeon-houfe or oven. 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in* Swift. 

Pi'oeonfoot. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Pi’geonlivered. .adj. [pigeon and liver.] Mild; foft; 
gentle. 

I am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreflion bitter. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Pi'ggin. n. f In the northern provinces, a fmall veffel. 

Pight. old prefer, and part. paff. of pitch.] Pitched; placed 3 
fixed ; determined. 

An hideous rock is pight, 

Of mighty Magnes ftofte, whole craggy clift. 

Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 

O ver the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenfer. 

The body big and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mockle maft to the hufband did yield. Spenfer. 

Then brought Ihe me into this defart vaft* 

And by my wretched lover’s fide mo pight. Pa. ghieen. 

Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Shakefp. 

When I difluaded him from his intent* 

I found him pight to do it. Shakefp. 

Pigment, n.f [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour to belaid 
on any body. 

Confider about the opacity of the corpufcles of black pig- 
menu, and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. Boyle. 
PFgmy. n.f [pigmee, Fr. pigmaus, Lat.] A fmall nation* 
fabled to be devoured by the cranes; thence any thing mean 
or inconfiderable. 

When cranes invade, his little fword and fhield 
The pigmy takes. Dryden's Juvenal 

The criticks of a more exalted tafte, may difeover fuch 
beauties in the antient poetry, as may efcape the comprehen- 
iion of us pigmies of a more limited genius. Garth. 

But that it wanted room. 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift. 

Pignora'tion. n.f [pignera, Lat.] Thea&of pledging. ‘ 
Pignut, n.f [pig and nut.] An earth nut. & 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shake ft- 

PicsNEY. n. f. [pi 5 a, Sax. a girl.j A word of endearment 
to a girl. It is ufed by Butler for the eye of a woman, I be- 
lieve, improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly 

With that one, and that other pigfetey. Hudibras ; 

Pigwidgeon. n.f. This word is ufed by Drayton as the 
name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any thing 
petty or fmall. ' ** 

Where’s the Stoick can his wrath appeafe. 

To fee his country fide of Pym’s difeafe* 

By Scotch mv^fion to be made a prey 
1 0 fuch 1 igwidgeon myrmidons as they ? Cleaveland. 
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P I L 


PIKE. n.f\ [ picque, Fr. his fnout being toarp. Skinner and 
Junius.] 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters : they are 
bred fome by generation, and fome not; as namely of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gefner be much miftaken ; 
for he fays, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the fun’s heat in fome particular months, and in fome 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become pikes : doubtlefs di¬ 
vers pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into fome 
ponds fome other ways, that is paft man’s finding out: Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves the pike to be the longeft lived of any 
frefh water fifh, and yet he computes it to be not ufually 
above forty years ; and others think it to be not above ten 
years : he is a folitary, melancholy and bold fifh; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or fpawning is 
ufually about the end of February, or fomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is thus ; a he and a fhe pike will ufually 
go together out of a river into fome ditch or creek, and there 
the fpawner cafts her eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time fhe is calling her fpawn, but touches her not. 

Walton’s Angler. 

In a pond into which were put feveral fifh and two pikes, 
upon drawing it fome years afterwards there were left no fifh, 
but th e. pikes grown to a prodigious fize, having devoured the 
other fifh and their numerous Ipawn. Hale. 

The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 

2 . {Pique, Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot foldiers, to keep 
off the horfe, to which bayonets have fucceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully. 

Trail your fleel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes , ere we become rakes ; 
for I fpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shakefp. 

He wanted, pikes to let before his archers. Shakejp. 

They clofed, and locked fhoulder to fhoulder, their 
pikes they flrained in both hands and therewith their buckler 
in the left, the one end of the pike againfl the right foot, the 

Hayward. 


3 ‘ 


Hudibras. 

Tujfer. 
any thing 


2 . 


wooden piles , as the houfes in Amflerdam are. 
A heap ; an accumulation. 

That is the way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diftinftly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 



other breafl-high againfl the enemy. 

A lance he bore with iron pike ; 

Th’ one half would thrUfl, the other flrike. 

A fork ufed in hufbandry. 

A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pike them up handfome to drie. 

4. Among turners, two iron fprigs between, which 
to be turned is fattened. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, they pitch 
between the pikes. Moxon. 

Pi'ked. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in a 
point. In Shakefpeare, it is ufed of a man with a pointed 
beard. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 

M f piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

Pi'keman. n.f [pike and man.] A foldier armed with a 
pike. 

Three great fquadrons of pikemen were placed againfl the 
enemy. Knolies’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Pi kestaff. n.f [pike and faff.] The wooden frame of a 
pike. 

To me it is as plain as a pikejlaff, from what mixture it is, 
that this daughter filently lowers, t’other fleals a kind look. 

Tatler, N y 75. 

Pi la'ster. n. f. [pilajlre, Fr. pilajlro, Italian.] A fquare co¬ 
lumn fometimes infulated, but oftner fet within a wall, and 
only fhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thicknefs. Dili. 

Pilajlcrs mufl not be too tall and flender, left they re- 
femble pillars ; nor too dwarfito and grofs, left they imitate 
the piles or piers of bridges. . JVotton. 

Bailt like a temple, where pilajlers round 

Were fet. Milton. 

The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, joined 
to the great pilajlers each fide of the ftage. Dryden. 

Clap four flices of pilajler on’t. 

That laid with bits of ruftic makes a front. Pope . 

Pilcher. n.f. [JVarburton fays we fhould read pilche , which 
fignifies a cloke or coat of fkins, meaning the fcabbard : this 
is confirmed by Junius, who renders pjlly> a garment of fkins ; 
pylece. Sax. pellice , Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pellis , Lat.] 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined with fur. Han?ner. 

Pluck your fword out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakefp. 

2. A fifh like a herring. 

Pile. n. f. [pile, Fr. pyle , Dutch.] 

1. A ftrong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 
a foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he ftrengthens it by 
driving in piles. Moxon. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is fupported by 


Locke. 


Shakefp . 


P I L 

To his own portion ! what expence by th’ honr 
Seems to flow from him ! how i’ th’ name of thrift 
Does he rake this together. gjj * r 

. By the water pafling through the ftone to its perpendicular 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an undi 
gefted and confufed pile. Woodward 

3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 

I’ll bear your logs the while ; pray give me it, 

I’ll carry’t to the pile. Shakefp. Temped 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 
g reat * Ezekiel xx iv.q 

In Alexander’s time, the Indian philofophers, when wearv 
of living, lay down upon their funeral pile without any viflble 
concern. . Collier on the Value of Lif e% 

The wife, and counfellor or prieft, J * 

Prepare and light his fun’ral fire. 

And cheerful on the pile expire. Prior 

4. An edifice ; a building. 

Th’ afeending pile flood fix’d her ftately height. Milt' 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile. Denham- 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. Dryd 
Fancy brings the vanifh’d piles to view. 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope’s Mifcellanies. 

No longer fhall forfaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile fhall from its afhes rife. 

Fit to invade or prop the fkies. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

5. A hair, [pilus, Lat.] 

Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. Shakefp. All’s well that ends uiell. 

6. Hairy furface ; nap. 

Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; the ami¬ 
anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 

7. [Pilurn, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

His fpear a bent, 

The pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 

Whole fharpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton’s Nymph. 

8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverie 
of crofs. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opinion, a 
man may more juftifiably throw up crofs and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up fo. Locke. 

9. [In the plural, piles.] The haemorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the humours to¬ 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which feldom mils to 
relieve, the head. Arbuthmt, 

To Pile. v. a. 

1. To heap ; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The Handing of his body. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale, 

Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downftretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ftill 
Be thus. Shakefp, 

Againfl: beleagur’d heav’n the giants move ; 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the Iky. Dryden, 

Men pil’d on men, with aclive leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the Ikies. Addifon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, 
nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 

All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult fometimes to clear the text from the rubbilh. Felton. 

2 . To fill with fomething heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great houfe piled upon the Tides with great 
wedges of gold. Abbot’s Dcfcript. of the World. 

Pi'leated. adj. [pileus, Lat.] In the form of a cover or hat. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different Ihells of feveral 
kinds. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Pi'ler. n.f. [from pile.] He who accumulates. 

To Pi'lfer. v. a. [piller, Fr.] To Heal; to gain by petty 
robbery. 

They not only Heal from each other, but pilfer awa J., a 
things that they can from fuch ftrangers as do land. Ab 0 . 

He would not pilfer the victory ; and the defeat was 
eafy. Barn's Efip- 

Leaders, at an army’s head, 

Hemm’d round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 

As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. °r’ 

To Pi lfer. v. n. To pradtile petty theft. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch as bafeft and the meaneft wretches, 

For pilf’rings and moft common trefpaffes, 

Are punilh’d with. Shah#. K,ng Liar- 

They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend , , 

Our inland from the pilfering borderer*# *J cajme 


1. 


2. 


1. 


2 . 


I came not here on fuch a trivial toy; 

As a ftray’d ewe ? or to purfue the Health 

WhS thefe plagiaries come to be fttipt of tW Jf^nge. 
ornaments, there’s the daw of thefable. A tjtrange. 

Ev’ry firing is told, , 

For fear fome pUfring hand Ihould make too bold. Dryden. 
Pilferer, n.f. [from pilfer.] One who Heals petty things. 

Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers . 
Promote thofe charities which remove luch pefts of.fociety 
into prifons and workhoufes. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Pi'lferingly. adv. With petty larceny ; filchmgly. 

PhVery. f from pilfer.] Petty theft. 

' A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; the fox de¬ 
nies, and the ape tries the cauie. L EJtrange. 

Pt'igrim. n. f [pelgrim, Dutch ; pelenn, Fr. pelegnno, Italian; 
peregrinus , Lat.] °A traveller ; a wanderer ; particularly one 

who travels on a religious account. 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles together, 
have a he^rts-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 

Granting they could not tell Abraham s footftep fiom an 
ordinary pilgrim’s ; yet they ihould know fome difference be- 
tween the foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stillingfleet. 
Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 

To Pilgrim, v. n. [from the noun.] Fo wander; to ramble. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up 
and down every where, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
Pilgrimage, n.f [pelerinage, Fr.] 

1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually a journey on account 
of devotion. 

We are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakefp. 

In prifon thou haft fpent a pilgrimage. 

And, like a hermit, overpaft thy days. Shakefp. 

Moft miferable hour, that time ere faw . 

In lafting labour of bis pilgrimage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we (ball never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Shakefpeare ufed it for time irkfomely fpent; improperly. 

Pill. n.f. [ pilula, Lat. pillule, French.] Medicine made into 

a fmall ball or mafs. 

In the taking of a potion or pills , the head and the neck 
ihake. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

When I was fick, you gave me bitter pills. Shakefpeare. 
The oraculous do&or’s myftick bills. 

Certain hard words made into pills. Crajhaw. 

To Pill. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 

1. To rob ; to plunder. 

So did he good to none, to many ill; 

So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Hubberd. 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 

And loft their hearts. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave mailers are, 

And pill by law. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In Iharing that which you have pill'd from me. Shakefp. 
Suppofe pilling and polling officers, as bufy upon the people, 
as thofe flies were upon the fox. L’EJlrange. 

He who pill’d his province ’fcapes the laws, 

And keeps his money, though he loft his caufe. Dryden. 

2. For peel ; to ftrip off the bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar; and pilled white 
ftreaks in them. Genefts xxx. 37. 

To Pill. v. n. To be ftript away ; to come off in flakes or 
fcoriae. This Ihould be peel", which fee. 

The whitenefs pilled away from his eyes; Tob. xi. 13. 
PILLAGE, n. f [pillage, Fr.] 

1. Plunder ; fomething got by plundering or pilling. 

Others, like foldiers, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home. Shak. 

2. The a£l of plundering. 

Thy fons make pillage of her chaftity. Shakefp. 

To Pi'llage. v. a. [from the noun.] To plunder ; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pillager, n.f. [from pillage.] A plunderer ; a fpoiler. 
PI'LL AR. n.f. [pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanilh; pilajlro, Italian; 
piler , Wellh and Armorick.] 

1. A column. 

Pillars or columns, I could diftinguilh into Ample and com¬ 
pounded. JVotton’s Architedlure. 

The palace built by Picus vaft and proud; 

Supported by a hundred pillars Hood. Dryden . 

2. A fupporter ; a maintainer. 

Give them leave to fly, that will not flay 5 
And call them pillars that will Hand to us. Shakefp. 

Note, and you (hall fee in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a ftrumpet’s ftool, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 


Milton. 


Milton. 

Thomf. 


I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a well deferving ^ 

Proceed to judgment. Shakejp. J 

Pi'Llared. adj. [from pillar.] 

Supported by columns. 

A pillar’d Ihade 

Hiffh overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 

If this fail. 

The pillar'd firmament is rottennefs. 

And earth’s bale built on Hubble. 

Having; the form of a column. 

Th’ infuriate hill tooots forth the pillar d flame. 

PFllion. n.f. [from pillow.] 

A loft faddle fet behind a horfeman for a- woman to fit on. 

The houffe and pillion both were gone ; 

Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. ^wjt. 

A nad ; a pannel; a low faddle. 

I thought that the manner had been Into, as alfo the furni¬ 
ture of his horfe, his Ihank pillion without ftirrups. Spenjer. 

.3. The pad of the faddle that touches the horfe. 

Pillory, n.f [pillori, Fr. pillonum, low Latin.] A frame 
erefted on a pillar, and made with holes and folding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals are put 
I have Hood on the pillory for the geefe he hath killed. 

Shakefpeare . 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. . . 

The jeers of a^theatre, the pillory and the whipping-poxt 
are very near a-kin. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind 

To Pi'llory. v. a. [pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To puniin 

with the pillory. . . . a . 

To be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more laitmg re¬ 
proach than to be fcourged or confin’d. Gov. of the Tongue . 
PILLOW, n.f. [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, Dutch.] A bag ot 
down or feathers laid under the head to fleep on. 

Pluck flout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

Shakefpeare. 

One turf fhall ferve as pillow for us both, 

One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. Shakejp. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
houlhold Huff were fet forth to fale ; a ftranger would needs 
buy a pillow there, faying, this pillow fureis good to fleep on, 
fince he could fleep 011 it that owed fo many debts. Bacon . 

Thy melted maid. 

Corrupted by thy lover’s gold. 

His letter at thy pillow laid. < Donne . 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows , yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Bay on the Creation . 

To Pi'llow. v. a. To reft any thing on a pillow. 

When the fun in bed. 

Curtain’d with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave; 

The flocking fhadows pale 

Troop to th’ infernal jail. Miltons 

Pl'LLOWBEER. } , The cover of a pi ll 0W , 

Pi llowcase. 3 J 

When you put a clean pillowcafe on your lady’s pillow, 
fallen it well with pins. Swift. 

Pilo'sity. n.f [from pilofus, Lat.] Hairioefs. 

At the years of puberty, all efFe£ls of heat do then come 
on, as pilofity, more roughnefs in the fkin. Bacon. 

PITOT. n.J. [pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch.] He whofe office is 
to fleer the to ip. 

When her keel ploughs hell, 

And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her. 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben. Johnfon. 

To death I with fuch joy refort. 

As feamen from a tempeft to their port; 

Yet to that port ourfelves we muft not force. 

Before our pilot, nature, fleers our courfe. 

What port can fuch a pilot find, 

Who in the night of fate muft blindly fleer? - 

The Roman fleet, although built by toipwrights, and con¬ 
ducted by pilots without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Denham: 
Dryden . 


To Pi'lot. v. a. [from the noun.] To fleer; to direct in 
the courfe. 

Pi'lotage. n. f. [pilotage, French, from pilot.] 

1. Pilot’s fkill; knowledge of coafts. 

We muft for ever abandon the Indies, and lofe all pur 
knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 

2. A pilot’s hire. A inf. 

Pi'lser. n.f The moth or fly that runs into a candle flame. 

A inf. 

Pime’nta. n. f. [ piment, French.] A kind of fpice. 

Pimento, from its round figure, and the place whence it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixfc 
flavour of the feveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-fpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and dried for 
medicinal and culinary ufe, of the fize of a fmall pea, with 
a brown and rough furface, and it refembles that of cloves 
more than any other Angle fpice. Hill’s Materia Medica. 
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PIN 

Pimp. n. f [pi'nge , Fr. Skinner .] One who provides gratiaca- 
tions for the luft of others ; a procurer ; a pander. 

Pm courted by all 

As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addifon. 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench ; 

So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objedfs muft provide 

To gratify their luft of pride. Swift. 

To Pimp. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications 
for the luft of others ; to pander; to procure. 

But he’s pofieft with a thoufand imps. 

To work whofe ends his madnefs pitnps. Svjift. 

Yet bards like thefe afpir’d to lafting praife, 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. Anonymous. 

Pi'mpernel. n.f [pimpernella, Latin; pimprenelle , French.] 
A plant. 

The flower of the pbnpernel confifts of one leaf fhaped like 
a wheel and cut into feveral fegments ; the pointal, which 
rifes out of the empalement, is fixed like a nail in the middle 
of the flower, and afterwards becomes a roundifh fruit, which, 
when ripe, opens tranfverfely into two parts, one incumbent 
on the other, incloling many angular feeds, which adhere to 
the placenta. Miller. 

Pi'mping. adj. [pimple menfch, a weak man, Dutch.] Little ; 
petty : as, a pimping thing. Skinner. 

Pi'mple. n.f [pompette, Fr.] A fmall red puftule. 

If Rofalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigrauilla is as 
Unhappy in a pimple. , Addifon’s Speft. 

If e’er thy gnome could fpoil a grace. 

Or raife a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 

Pi'mpled. adj. [from pimple.] Having red puftules; full of 
pimples : as, his face is pimpled. 

Pin. n. j. [ efpingle , Fr. fpina, fpinula , Lat. fpilla , Italian; ra¬ 
ther from pennitm, low Latin. Ifdore.] 

1. A fhort wire with a fharp point and round head, ufed by 
women to faften their cloaths. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and fwallow my 
fword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakefp. 

Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 

His poft neglefts, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel {harp vengeance foon o’ertake his fins. 

Be ftoptin vials, or transfixt with pins. Pope. 

2. Any thing inconfiderable or of little value. 

Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily. 

And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 
Does care for look of living creature’s eye. Fairy Queen. 

His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tujfer. 

Tut, a pin 3 this fhall be anfwer’d. Shakefpeare . 

’Tis foolifn to appeal to witnefs for proof, when ’tis not a 
pin matter whether the fa£t be true or falfe. L’ EJlrange. 

3. Any thing driven to hold parts together ; a peg ; a bolt. 

With pins of adamant 

And chains, they made all faft. Milton 1 s Par. Lojl . 

4. Any flender thing fixed in another body. 

Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 

Sticks in their numb’d and mortified bare arms. 

Pins , wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
Thefe bullets fhall reft on the pins ; and there muft be other 
pins to keep them. Wilkins . 

5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; a linch pin. 

6. The central part. 

Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind hautboy’s butfhaft. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

7. The pegs by which muficians intend or relax their firings. 

8. A note ; a ftrain. In low language. 

A fir tree, in a vain fpiteful humour, was mightily upon 
the pin of commending itfelf, and defpifing the bramble. L’EJl. 

As the woman was upon the peevifh pm , a poor body 
comes, while the froward fit was upon her, to beg. L’EJlr. 

19. A horny induration of the membranes of the eye. Hanmer. 
Skinner feems likewife to fay the fame. I fhould rather think 
it an inflammation, which caufes a pain like that of a pointed 
body piercing the eye. 

Wifh all eyes 

Blind with the pin and web. Shakefpeare. 

10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 

They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 

And made him ftalk upon two rolling pins. Corbet. 

11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. Ainf. 

To Pitt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with pins. 

If a word or two more are added upon the chief offenders, 
’tis only a paper f inn’cl upon the breaft. Pope. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry. 

E’er felt fuch rage. Pope. 

t . To faften ; to make faft. 

Our gates, 

Which yet feem fliut, we have but pinn'd with rufhes ; 
They’ll open of themfelves. Shakefp . Macbeth. 
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P I N 

3. To join ; to fix. 

She lifted the princefs from the earth, and fo locks her • 
embracing, as if fhe would pin her to her heart 0r , ‘ n 

If removing my confideration from the imnreffion Tit' 
cubes to the cubes themfelves, I (hall pin this one nottn'n 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be reaH 
m them ; it will fall out, that I allow exiftence to Other 17 
tities, which never had any. n,vi„ ~ n f. 

I’ve Iearn’d how far 4 to believe S } f 

Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. Hud? 

They help to cozen themfelves, by chufing to pinth^r 
faith on fuch expofitors as explain the facred feripture in fa 
vour of thofe opinions that they beforehand have voted or 
thodox. 

It cannot be imagined, that fo able a man fhould take fo 
much pains to pin fo clofely on his friend a ftory which, if he 
himfelf thought incredible, he could not but alfo think ridi- 
culous. Lock' 

4. [Pmban, Sax.] To fhut up; to inclofe ; to confine: as* 

in pinfold. ’ ’ 

_ If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accufed to 
pin the word of God in fo narrow room, let the caufe of the 
accufed be referred to the accufer’s confcience. Hooker 

Pi'ncase. n. f [pin and cafe.] A pincufhion. j; n r 

Pincers, n.f. [pincette, Fr.] J * 

1. An inftrument by which nails are drawn, or any thino- i 3 
griped, which requires to be held hard. 

As fuperfluous flefh did rot, 

Amendment ready ftill at hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot. 

That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Fa. Qiieen. 

2. The claw of an animal. 

Every ant brings a fmall particle of that earth in her pin¬ 
cers, and lays it by the hole. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Pinch, v. a. [pincer, Fr.] 

1. To fqueeze between the fingers, or with the teeth. 

When the dodlor fpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, 

The maid hath given confent to go with him. Shakefp. 

2. To hold hard with an inftrument. 

3. To fqueeze the flefh till it is pained or livid. , 

Thou fhalt be pinch’d 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more flinging 
Than bees that made them. Shakefpeare’s Tempef. 

He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, that he 
left the print in black and blue. Arbuthnofs Hijl. of J. Bull , 

4. To prefs between hard bodies. 

5. To gall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he cries out, 
no more. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

6. To gripe; to opprefs; to ftraiten. 

W ant of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 
begets the remedilefs war, vexing only fome number of par¬ 
ticulars, it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Sh 0 pinch’d her belly with her daughter’s too. 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to fave his pocket. Arb. 

7. To diftrefs ; to pain. 

Avoid the pinching cold and fcorching heat. Milton. 

Afford them fhelter from the wintry winds. 

As the fharp year pinches. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

8. To prefs ; to drive to difficulties. 

The beaver, when he finds himfelf hard pinch’d, bites ’em 
off, and by leaving them to his purfuers, faves himfelf. 

L’EJlrange* 

When the refpohdent is pinched with a ftrong obje&ion, 
and is at a lofs for an anfwer, the moderator fuggefts fome 
anfwer to the objection of the opponent. Watts. 

g. -To try throughly ; to force out what is contained within. 
This is the way to pinch the queftion ; therefore, let what 
will come of it, I will ftand the teft of your method. Collier. 

To Pinch, v. n. 

1. To a£l with force, fo as to be felt; to bear hard upon; to 
be puzzling. 

A difficulty pincheth, nor will it eafily berefolved. Glanv. 

But thou 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale, 

See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail. DryA 

2. To fpare; to be frugal. 

There is that waxeth rich by his warinefs and pinching 

Eccluf. xi. 18' 

The poor that fcarce have wherewithal to eat, 

W ill pinch and make the Tinging boy a treat. Dryden- 

The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. Qrydem 

Pinch, n.f. [pinion, French, from thfe verb.J 

1. A painful fqueeze with the fingers. 

If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 

A pinch muft for the mortal fin compound. Dryden. 

2 . A gripe ; a pain given. 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More fharp than this is. Shakefp. Cymbslm^ 


3. Oppreflion; 
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3 - Oppreflion ; diftrefs infliefted. 

Return to her : no, rather I chufe 
To be a comrad with the wolf and owl, 

Neceflity’s fharp pinch. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard winter, that he 
was forced to feed his family upon the main flock. L’EJlr. 
4. Difficulty; time of diftrefs. 

A good fure friend is a better help at a pinch , than all the 
flratagems of a man’s own wit-. Bacon. 

The devil helps his fervan.ts for a feafon ; but when they 
come once to a pinch, he leaves ’em in the lurch. L’EJlrange. 

The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and muft ex- 
cufe him. _ Dryden. 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

pi'NCHpfNNy. \ *•/ ti inch > “d ferny.] A mifer. Ainf. 

P/ncushjon. n.f. [pin and cujhion.] A fmall bag fluffed 
with bran or wool on which pins are ftuck: 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity, that 
goes to a large pincufhion, fufficient to make her a gown and 
petticoat. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 271. 

Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and doft deal in remnants of 
remnants, like a maker of pincufhions. Congreve. 

Pi'ndust. n.f [pin and dujl.] Small particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

The little parts of pindujl, when mingled with fand, can¬ 
not, by their mingling, make it lighter. Digby. 

Pine. n.f. [pinus, Lat. pin, French.] 

The pine -tree hath amentaceous flowers or katkins, which 
are produced, at remote diftances from the fruit, on the fame 
tree ; the feeds are produced in fquamous cones : to which 
fhould be added, that the leaves are longer than thofe of a 
fir-tree, and are produced by pairs out of each fheath. Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the guffs of heaven. Shakefp. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his fprayes ; 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. Shakefp. 
Go forth unto the mount, and fetch ^>zw-branches. Nehem. 
To Pine. v.a. [piman, Sax. pijnen, Dutch.] 

1. To languifh ; to wear away with any kind of mifery. 

My hungry eyes through greedy covetife, 

With no contentment can themfelves fuffice; 

But having, pine, and having not, complain. ’ Spenfer. 

I burn, I pine, I perifh, 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp. 

Since my young lady’s going into France, the fool hath 
much pined away. Shakefp. King Lear. 

bee, lee the pining malady of France, 

Behold the nioft unnat’ral wounds, 

Which thou thyfelf haft giv’n her woful breaft. Shakefp. 
Ye (hall not mourn, but pint away for your iniquities. 

i-r, . , , . . . Ezekiel xxiv. 23. 

I he wicked with anxiety of mind 

Shall pine away; in fighs confume their breath. Sandys. 

To me who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is hell, orparadife, or heav’n. Milton’s Par . Loft 
Farewell the year, which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can fhow ; 

Welcome the new, whofe ev’ry day, 

Refloring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair. 

That matchlefs beauty does repair. Waller 

This night fhall fee the gaudy wreath decline; 

The rofes wither, and the lilies pine. Tickell 

2. To languifh with defire. 

We may again 

Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives. 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours • 

A1 W hi ft h T' r Shakefp: Macbeth. 

W e flood amaz d to fee your miftrefs mourn, 

Unknowing that (he pin’d for your return. Dryden 

To Pine ^ * CW C ° mmander need not P ine for *&ion. Philips. 

1. To wear out; to make to languifh. 

Part us ; I towards the north. 

Where fhivering cold and ficknefs pines the clime. 

Beroe pin’d with pain, Shakefp, 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden 

1 hus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repaft 
foment, deprefs’d with penury, and pin’d 
In foreign realm .- yet not debas’d his verfe. Philip 

To grieve for ; to bemoan in lilence. ^ * 

Abafh’d the devil flood, 

Virtue in her(hape how lovely, faw; and pin'd 
hfkfj n . f Daradife Loji, *. iv. 

\fjT' n ‘ anle hat j aflower c °nfifting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and is funnel-fhaped : the embryos are nrn 
Sliced in the tubercles: thefe become a fle%Tuit111 o"f 


Milton • 


Hudibras’. 
Ainf 
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juice : the feeds, which are lodged in the tubercles, are very 
fmall and almoft kidney-fhaped. Miller. 

Try if any words can give the tafte of a pineapple, and 
make one have the true idea of its relifh. Locke. 

If a child were kept where he never faw but black and 
white, he would have no more ideas of fcarlet^ than he that 
never tailed a pineapple, has of that particular relifh. Locke. 
Pineal, adj. [pineale, hr.] Refembling a pineapple. An epi¬ 
thet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland which 
he imagined the feat of the foul. 

Courtieis and fpaniels exadlly refemble one another in the 
pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope.. 

Pi'nfeathered. adj. [pin and feather.] Not fledged; having 
the feathers yet only beginning to fhoot. 

We fee fome raw pinfeatherd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing; 

Who for falfe quantities was whipt at fchool. Dryden\ 

Pinfold, n.f. [pinban, Sax. to fliut up, and fold.] A place 
in which beafts are confined. 

• ^he Irifh never come to thofe raths but armed ; which the 
Engiifh nothing fufpedling, are taken at an advantage, like 
flieep in th 0 pinfold. Spenfer onfreland. 

I care not for thee.— 

If I had thee in Lipfbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Confin d and pefter’d in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and finful. 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. 

Pi^ngle. n.f. A fmall clofe; an inclofure. 

Pi'n MONEY, n.f. [pin and money.] Money allowed to a wife 
for her private expences without account. 

The woman muft find out fomething elfe to mortea^e, 
when her pinmoney is gone. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Pinguid, adj. [pinguts, L at.] Fat; un&uous. Little ufed. 
borne clays are more pinguid, and other more flippery ; 
yet all of them are very tenacious of water on the furface* 

Pinhole, n.f. {pm and hole.] A fmall hole, fuch as is 
made by the perforation of a pin. 

; The breaft at firft broke in a fmall pinhole. Wifeman. 

1 1 nion. n. f [pignon, Fr. J 

1. The joint of the wing remoteft from the body. 

2. Shakefpeare feems tb ufe it for a feather or quill of the win*. 

He is pluckt, when hither & 

3 ^y de ^ nds **° P 00r a P* nion of his wing. Shakefp . 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting flcies, like flying purfuivant. Fairy Queen. 

L he God, who mounts the winged winds, 
haft to his feet the golden pinions binds, 

That high through fields of air his flight fuftain. P 0 p c 
Though fear fhould lend him pinions like the wind, P 
. fwifter fate will feize him from behind. Swift 

t Fettefs forf AS"’of - 
ToPi'niok. V. a. [from the noun.] A,n ->’ 

1. To bind the wings. 

t ,™£r a y he L haVe facrificed to themfelves, they become 
themfelves fact,bees to the inconftancy of fortune who! 
wtngs they thought by their felf-wifdom to haveW 

2. To confine by binding the win^s ' SW * N? 2+ ’ 

3. To bind the arm to the body. ° 

A fecond (pear fent with equal force, 

„! s n f ht P ierc ’ d > and holding on, bereft 

x To e i 0f K b0 f ’ and <1™ his left. 

4- I o confine by binding the elbows to the fides. 

.j/? a t his back the country cry’d, 
id feizd and pinion’d brought lo court the knight. 

5 - To (hackle; to bind. Dryden. 

T free fouI ma y ufe her wins. 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality. 

As an entangled, hamper’d thin*. } * 

In vain from chains and fetters free 
1 he great man boafts of liberty • ’ 

6. To bin 7 r VUP by formaIrules of’date. 

A heavy lord (hall lung at ev’ry wit • 
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Pink. n.f. [pince, Fr. from pink, Dutch, an eye; whence 
the French word ccillet.) 

I A fmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all forts 5 efpeciallyrthe 
blufli fink, „ . . Bacon s EJfays. 

2. An eye; commonly a fmall eye: as, pink-z yed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

P-lumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thv vats our cares be drown’d. Shakejpeare. 

•?. Any thing fupremely excellent. I know not whether from 
the flower or the eye, or a corruption of pinocle. 

I am the very pink of courtefy. Shakefp. Rom. and jul. 

4. A colour ufed by painters. 

Pink is very fufceptible of the other colours by the mixture ; 
if you mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very earthy 
colour. Dryden sDufrefnoy. 

- r pingue, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow-itemed lhip. 

This fink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, (he is my prize. Shakefp. Merry T/ives of TVindf. 

6. A fifh ; the minow. Ainfworth. 

To Pink. v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in oy- 

let holes ; to pierce in fmall holes. _ 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp Henry VIII. 

The fea-hedgehog is enclofed in a round fhell, handlomely 
wrought and pink’d. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the fame fuit for ufe and fliow ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, . 

If once well pink’d , is cloath’d for life. ; \ or ' 

To Pink. v. n. [ pincken , Dutch ; from the noun.j To wink 

with the eyes. . , , r 

A hungry fox lay winking and he^hadjorc 

Pinmaker. n.f. [pin and make.] He who makes pins 
Pinnace, n. f. [pinajfe, 1 ‘r. pmnacia, Italian ; finaca, Span.] 

A boat belonging to a (hip of war It feems formerly to 
have fignified rather a fmall floop or bark attending a larger lhip. 
Whilft our pinnace anchors in the downs, 

Here fhall they make their ranfom on the fand. Shakelp. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night m a 
fmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knolless Rift, of the Turks. 

i fent a pinnace or poft of advice, to make a difcovery of 
the coaft, before I adventured my greater {hip. Spelman. 

Thus to ballaft love, 

I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I difcharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 

from cape Blanch. * 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Milton. 

Swift as a fwallow fweeps the liquid way, . 

The winged pinnace (hot along the fea. Pope. 

Pl'NNACLE. n.f. [pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 
t A turret or elevation above the reft of the building. 

My letting fome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to caff me down headlong. K. Char . 

He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 
Handing is uneafy, and the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 

He took up {hip-money where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from whence hejdmoft 
broke his neck. 

Some metropolis ? 

With glift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

2. A high lpiring point. 

The flipp’ry tops of human ft ate. 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. L J' 

Pi'NNER. n.f. [from pinna ot pinion.] 

1. The lappet of a head which flies loofe. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen. 

Set off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pinners clean. f Gay 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or amgnt-rail, 

.1 ««>• M ‘i- - 

rnlcTt’/. The tom-tit. . 

pInt. n. f. [pine. Sax. pints, Fr. pmta low Lat ] Half a 

quart; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a ‘‘^nTcnck half a 
Well, you’ll not believe me generous, till I crack hatt a 

pint with you at my own charges. 

Pi NULES. n. f. In aftronomy, the fights of an atoaUbc .V • 
Pio'neer n.f. [ pionier , from pton, obfolete Fr. pion, accou 
ing to Scafer, comes from pco for pedito a foot foldier, who 
was formerly employed in digging for the arm y- t 
is in Dutch IfpagenUr, bom Jfage, a fpade, 
imagines that the French borrowed which was alter 

wards called pioneer .] One whofe bufinefs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or link mines in military p 

Well faid, old mole, can’ll work th* ground Aob&J 
A worthy pioneer ? Shakefpcan s Camlet. 

Three try new experiments, fuch as themielves thin 6° ’ 

thefe we call pioneers or miners. 

His pioneers r f 

Even the paths, and make the highways plain. tmrjax. 
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Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. miu 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, fent thither an 
army of pioneers to demolilh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the ifland. Addifons Remarks on Italy, 

PHONING, n.f Works of pioneers. Spenfer. 

Pi'ony. n.f. [pteonia, Lat.] A large flower. See Peony. 
PI'OUS. adj. [pius, Lat. pieux , Fr.] 

1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly ; 
religious ; fuch as is due to facred things. 

Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his children 
well, but pious ; fo that prince, who defends and well rules 
his people, is religious. Taylor’s Ride of Living Roly, 

Where was the martial brother’s pious care ? 
Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign fhore to tread. p 0 p e> 

3. Pra&ifed under the appearance of religion. 

I fhall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter thoughts 
of all whom pious frauds have feduced. King Charles. 

Pi'ously. adv. [from pious.’] In a pious manner; religiouflyj 
with regard; fuch 2s is due to facred things. 

The prime a 61 and evidence of the chriftian hope is, to 
fet induftrioufly and pioufly to the performance of that condi¬ 
tion^ on which the promife is made. Hammond. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains; 

Pioufly valiant. __ Philips, 

This martial prefent pioufty defign’d. 

The loyal city give their beft-lov’d king. Dryden, 

Let freedom never perifli in your hands ! 

But pioufly tranfmit it to your children. Addifon’s Cato . 
Pip. n.f [ pippe, Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo, on account 
of the complaining cry.] 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or fheep. 

And chickens languifh of the pip. Hudihras, 

A fpiteful vexatious gipfy died of the pip. L’Eftrange, 

2 . A fpot on the cards. I know not from what original, unlefs 
from pitt, painting; in the country, the pi&ured or court 
cards are called pitls. 

When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Add fan’s Guardian. 

To Pip. v. a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 
egg, before the fhell be broken. hoyk, 

>eT n.f. [pib, Welfh ; pipe, Saxon.] 

Any long hollow body ; a tube. 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls, hha/ajf. 
The part of the pipe , which was lowermoft, Will become 
higher ; fo that water afeends by defending. 

It has many fprings breaking out of the fides of the 111 > 
and vaft quantities of wood to make pipes of. A T' 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the y 
it hath, and as itadvanceth in age, flill tower. At 11 ft 1 ' 
A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco is 
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Pipe. 


1. 


2. 


into the mouth. , . . 

Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco an 
things, to dry and comfort. _ Bacons NaturalBJli'h 
His ancient pipe in fable dy’d, ' 

And half unfmoak’d lay by his tide. 

My hufband’s a fot, 

With his pipe and his poL 

An infirumentof hand mufick. butt he 

1 have known, when there was no mufick with nim 
drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the 

the pipe. $Hf 0 n. 

The folemn pipe and dulcimer. 

The lhrill found of a fmall rural pipe, Ro r cornJ non . 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. n Aj leave 

There is no reafon, why the found ot a pipe 

traces in their brains. „\ n A~tipe> 

, The organs of voice and refpiration ; as, t ie 

The exercife of finging epeneth the breaft 2nd p p • 

, The key of the voice. 

Ady throat of war be turn a. 

Which quired with my drum, into a p*P e , * r or island 
Small as an eunuch. 

. An office of the exchequer. metaphor 

That office of her mujefty’s exchequer, we, by 
call the pipe, becaufe the whole receipt is * / a$ wate r 
into it by the means of divers fmall pipes.o q Rii(on , 

into a cittern. 
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[Peep, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing twd 

h °Ithink'l fhall drink in pipe wine with Falftaff; I’ll make 
him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wsves of Wsnd.or. 

To Pipe. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I# ^Merry Michael the Cornifh poet piped thus upon his oaten 
. r 7 orrvFnaland Camden s Remains. 

PiP We I have J/>^/unto you, and you have not danced, Mat. 
In finging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks. 

And lowing herds, and piping to ains, 

Come dancing to me. 0 V * 

2 To have a fhrill found. 

His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childifh treble, pipes 
And whiffles in his found. Shakefp. As You like it. 

PHper. n.f [from pipe.] One who plays on the pipe. 

Pipers and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in thee. 
PHpetree. n.f. The lilac tree. 

Pi'pino. adj. [from pipe . This word is only 

language.] , r \ r 1 

! Weak; feeble; fickly : from the weak voice of the tick. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. . Shakejp . 

2 Hot; boiling : from the found of any thing that boils. 
Pipkin, n.f [diminutive of pipe, a large veffeh] A imall 

earthern boiler. , . . „ p . 

A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks. Rope. 

Some officer might give confent 
To a large Covet'd pipkin in his tent. King. 

PHppin. n.f. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner.] A fharp apple. 
Pippins take their name from the fmall fpots or pips that 
ufually appear on the fides of them : fome are called ftone 
from t-heir obduratenefs ; fome Kentifh pi/pins, be- 
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ufed in low 


pippins from their obduratenels; fome Kentifh pippins■, 
caufe they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, 
having their original from France, which is the beft bearer 
of anv of thefe pippins ; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippin, from its ruffet hue; but fuch as are diftinguifhed by 
the names of grey and white pippins are of equal goodpefs : 
they are generally a very plealant fruit and of good juice, 
but flender bearers. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

You fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
cat a laft year’s pippin of my own graffing. _ _ Shakefp . 

At iupper entertain yourfelf with a pippin roafted. 

Harvey . 

The ftory of the pippin- woman, I look upon as fabulous. 

Addifons Spectator , N° 247* 

His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace, 

Or midft thofe thund’ring fpears an orange place. King. 

This pippin fhall another trial make ; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 

PHquant. adj. [piquant, French.] 

1. Pricking; piercing; flimulating. 

There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock extremely 
folid, and as piquant to the tongue as fait. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out fome- 
what that is piquant, and to the quick : that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the difference be¬ 
tween faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacons EJfays. 

Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue . 

Pi'quancy. n.f. [from piquant.] Sharpnefs ; tartnefs. 
Pi'quANTLY. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply; tartly. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me¬ 
mory of having been piquantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. 
PIQUE, n.f [pique, French.] 

1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 

He had never any the leaft pique , difference or jealoufy 
with the king his father. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

Men take up piques and difpleafures at others, and then 
every opinion of the difliked perfon muff: partake of his 
fate. E>ecay of Piety. 

Out of a perfonal pique to thofe in fervice, he Hands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addifon. 

2. A flrong pafiion. 

Though he have the pique, and long, 

’Tis ftilffor fomething in the wrong ; 

As women long, when they’re with child. 

For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 

Add long prefeription of eftablifh’d laws. 

And pique of honour to maintain a caufe. 

And flvame of change. Dryden. 

To Pique, v. a. [piquer, Fr.] 

1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put into fret. 

Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To fee a rival and a friend, 

Prepar’d to cenfure or commend. Prior. 
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The lady was plyued by her -aifFerenee b^an jo 
mention going away. * 

2; To offend ; to irritate. 

Why pique all mortals, that affedt a name ! 

A fool to pleaiure, yet a Have to fame ! ' R°P e - 

0. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix reputa- 
6 tion as on a point. [ fe piquer, French.] 

Children, having made it eafy to part with what they 
have, may pique themfeL es in being kind. Locke. 

Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, deal, and 
which are called the learned, languages; and pique themfelves 
upon their fkill in them. Locke on Education. 

To PlQUEE R. See PlCKEER. . , 

PiqueeRER. n.f A robber; a plunderer. Rather 

^ When the guardian profeffed to engage in fhaion, the word 
was given, that the guardian would foon be leconded by 
fome other piqueerers from the fame camp. wjt. 

Pique't. n.f [picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, . 

Unlefs piquet was in the way. . R ri f>r. 

Inftead of entertaining themfelves at ombre or piquet,, tney 
would wreftle and pitch the bar. . . Lpe&ator. 

Pi'racy .n.f [7 mcJlKcc-, piratica, Lat. piratene^r. from 
pirate.] The act or prance of robbing on the lea. 

Our gallants, in then irefh gale of ortune, began to Ikum 
the feas with their piracies. Carew s Survey oj Cornwall. 

Now {hall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free, 

From both thole fates of ftorms and piracy. Waller. 

Fame fwifter than your winged navy flies. 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 

To all that piracy and rapine ufe. Walter. 

His pretence for making w.:r upon his neighbours was their 
piracies ; though he pradlifed the fame trade. ^ Arbuthnot. 
PFRATE. n.f. pirata, Lat. pirate, hr.] 

1. A fea-robber. 

Wrangling pirates that fall out 
In fharing that which you have pill’d from me. Shakefp. 
Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human fo- 

ciety. Bacon ' 

Relate, if bufinefs or the thirft of gam 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main, 

Where favage pirates feek through feas unknown 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller who feizes the copies 
of other, men. 

To Pi rate. v. n. [from the noun.] To rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pirated by fea. Arbuthnot. 

Nabis poffeffed himfelf of the coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoufly upon all the Peloponnesian tr^ide. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'rate. v-. a. [pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 

They publickly advertiled, they would pirate his edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical. adj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate.] Predatory ; 
robbing; confifting in robbery. 

Having gotten together {hips and barks, fell to a kind of 
piratical trade, robbing, fpoiling and taking prifoners the 
{hips of all nations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The errors of the prefs were multiplied by piratical printers ; 
to not one of whom I ever gave any other encouragement, 
than that of not profecuting them. Pope. 

Pisca'tion. n.f [pifeatio, Lat.] The a£t or pradlice of 
fi{hing. 

There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; 
five of halieuticks, or pifeation, commented by Ritterhufius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Pi'scary. 'n.f. A privilege of fiftiing. Dili. 

Pi'scatory. adj. [pifeatorius, Lat.] Relating to fifties. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, Neptune 
among the fatyrs, to Ihew that this poet was the inventor of 
pifeatory eclogues. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Pisci'vorous. adj. [jifeis and voro.] Fffheating; living on 

fifti. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is fwallowed 
into the crop or into a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifei - 
vorous birds, where it is moiftened and mollified by fome 
proper juice. Ray on the Creation. 

Pish, interj. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fometimes 
fpoken and written pjhaw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ. 

And made a pijh at chance or fufferance. Shakefp. 

She frowned and cried pijh, when I laid a thing that I 
Hole. Spectator, N° 268. 

To Pish. v. n. [from the interje&ion.] To exprefs contempt. 
He turn’d over your Homer, {hook his head, and pift’d at 
every line of it. Pope. 
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PisMiRfc. n.f [mypa, Sax. pifniere, Dutch.] An aitt; an 
emmet. J 3 

His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 

Might fit a pifenire or a whale. Prior. 

■ u I rc C j udiCial t0 fnut are 'P ' l f mires ' caterpillars and mice. Mart. 
i o FiSb. v. n [pijjer, Fr. pijfen, Dutch.] To make water. 

1 charge the pijjing conduit run nothing but claret. Sbakefp. 
One afs fifes, the reft pifs for company. L'Ejbange. 

Once pollels d of what with care you fave. 

The wanton boys would pifs upon your grave. Dryden. 
li ss .nf [from the verb.] Urine; animal water. 

My fpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock’d on the head with a pifs -pot than a thunder 

p . ° tm Pope to Swift . 

ri SSABED. n.f. A yellow flower growing in the grafs. 
i I ssburnt. adj. Stained with urine. 

PX Latin] 10 ’ ^ ache ' Fr - piftacchi, Italian; pijlachia , 

JThe pijlachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends about half an inch in length, and a third of an inch 
in thicknefs: it has a double fhell, the exteriour one mem¬ 
branaceous and thin, and the inner hard, tough and woody: 
the kernel is of a green colour and a foft and un&uous fub- 
itance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleafant tafte : 
pt/tachios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians call 
them pejiuch zndfefucb, and we fometimes fifiich nuts. Mill . 
Pijlachios , fo they be good, and not mufty, joined with al- 
d *7 an eXGelIent nourifher. Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

DlklE.n.f [French.] The track or tread a horfeman makes 
upon the ground he goes over. 

P-STi'LLATiON. *./ [pijlillum, Lat.] The aft of poundin® 
m a mortar. ° 

The beft diamonds we have are comminuible, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pijlillation , 
and lefift not an ordinary peftle. Brown's Vulgar Err oars. 
FisigL- n ‘f pflolet, Fr.] A fmall handgun. 

I hree watch the door with pi/lols, that none Ihould iflue 
ou ^* Sbakefp ear e's Merry Wives of Wind]or. 

1 he whole body of the horle palled within piflol-fd lot of 
the cottage. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Quickfilver difcharged from a pijlol will hardly pierce 
through a parchment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A woman had a tubercle in the great can thus of the eye, of 
the bignefs of a pijlol- bullet. WiJcman's Surgery. 

1 o Pistol, v. a. [pijloler , Fr.] To fhoot with a piftol. 
Pi'stolb. n f. [pijlole , Fr.] A coin of many countries and 
many degrees of value. 

I fhall difburden him of many hundred pijloles , to make 
hirn^lighter for the journey. Dryden's Spanijb Fryar. 

Pisto'let. n.f [diminutive of pijlol.'] A little piftol. 

^ Thofe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil’d pijlolets 
That, more than cannon-fhot, avails or lets. Donne. 
Pi ston. n.f. [pijlon , Fr.] The movable part in feveral ma¬ 
chines ; as in pumps and fyringes, whereby the fusion or at¬ 
traction is caufed ; am embolus. 

PIT. n.f. [pit, Saxon.] 

1. A hole in the ground. 

Get you gone. 

And from the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ th’ morning. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Tumble me into feme loathfome pit , 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body. Sbakefp . 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 

It is more worthy to leap in ourfelves, 

Than tarry ’till they pulh us. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pits upon the fea-fhore turn into frefh water, by percola¬ 
tion of the fait through the fand ; but in fome places of Africa, 
the water in fuch pits will become brackifh again. Bacon. 

2. Abyfs; profundity. 

Into what pit thou feeft 

From what height fallen.’ Milton. 

3. The grave. 

O Lord, think no fcorn of me, left I become like them 
that go down into the pit. Pfalm xxviii. 1. 

4. The area on which cocks fight; whence the phrafe, to fly 

the pit. J 

Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 

They managed the difpute as fiercely, as two game-cocks 
in the pit. Locke on Education. 

5. The middle part of the theatre. 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. 

And in their folly fhew the writers wit. Dryden. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 

For he who pleafcs, never fails of wit. Dryden. 

6. [ Pis,peis , old Fr. from pe&us, Lat.] Any hollow of the 
body : as, th e pit of the ftomach ; the arm pit. 

7. A dint made by the finger. 

To Pit. v. a. To fink in hollows. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is charaCteriled by the 
fiiining and foftnefs of the fltin, which gives way to the leaft 
impreffion, and remains pitted for fome time. Sharp. 

Pitapat, n.f. [probably from pas apas, or patte patte, Fr.] 
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1. A flutter; a palpitation* 

A lion meets him, and the fox’s heart went tit,.* „ 

2. A light quick ftep. P lt ^pat. L 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through th „ , , 
alley : no, tis the fon of a mare that’s broken W ^ 
munching upon the melons. Drvden’ c n 0 , and 

PITCH, n.f. [p,c, Sax. pix, Lat.] The rrfm of h ^ 
traded by fire and infpiflated. P m e ex- 

They that touch pitch will be defiled n 

Of air and water mixed together, and confirmed whhfil 
Is made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil *;,.r e ! 
lmks. p \ r** eb and 

A veflel fmear’d round with pitch. W ° H ^ 1 °^' 

2 "£%£* i * h ^ Stimer - } Any de S ree ° f elevaft 

Lovely concord and moft facred peace 
Doth nourifh virtue, and faft friendfhip breeds 
Weak file makes ftrong, andftrong things does 
Till it the pitch of higheft praife exceeds. ° Fain 6), ^ 
How high a pitch his refolution foars. 

Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miftrefs 
And mount her fitch Shakefpeare ’.r Turn Andrenieut 

.Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch 
I have, perhaps, fome fiiallow judgment. gfo /. r 

Down they fell, 

Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep. Milton’s Per. Loft, b ii 

Cannons fhoot the higher pitches , 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras 

Alcibiades was one of the beft orators of his age not’ 
withftanding he lived-at a time when learning was at the 

h.gheftpnci. Addifon’t Whig Examine 

3. Higheft rile. 

A beauty waining, and diftrefied widow. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion and loath’d bigamy. Sbakefp 

4. State with refpeCt to lownefs or height. F 

From this high pitch let us defeend 
A lower flight; and fpeak of things at hand. Milton. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous cdory, 
Strongeft of mortal men. 

To loweft pitch of abjeCt fortune thou art fall’n. Milton. 

5. Size; ftature. 

That infernal monfter having caft 
His weary foe into the living well, 

’Gan high advance his broad difcoloured breaft 
Above his wonted pitch. Faiiy Quern. 

Were the whole frame here. 

It is of fuch a fpacious lofty pitch , 

Your roof were not fuflicient to contain it. Sbakefp. 

It turn’d itfelf to Ralpho’s fhape ; 

So like in perfon, garb and pitchy 

’Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. Hudibras. 

6. Degree; rate. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manflaughter, fhall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Our refident Tom 
From Venice is come. 

And hath left the ftatefman behind him. 

Talks at the fame pitchy 
Is as wife, is as rich. 

And juft where you left him, you find him. Denham. 

Princes that fear’d him, grieve; concern’d to fee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller. 

Evangelical innocence, fuch as the gofpel accepts, though 
mingled with feveral infirmities and defeds, yet amounts to 
fuch a pitch of righteoufnefs, as we call fincerity. South. 

When the fun’s heat is thus far advanced, ’tis but juft 
come up to the pitch of another fet of vegetables, and but 
great enough to excite the terreftial particles, which are more 
ponderous. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

To PITCH, v. a. [appicciare , Italian.] 

I. To fix ; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Crejfida. 

Sharp ftakes, pluckt out of hedges, 

They pitched in the ground. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

He counfelled him how to hunt his game, 

What dart to caft, what net, what toile to pitch. Fairfax. 
David prepared a place for the ark of God, and pitched for 
it a tent. 1 Chron. xv. I- 

Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. Knolles. 
When the vi&or 

Had conquered Thebes, he pitched upon the plain 

His mighty camp. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

To Chaflis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 

There pitch'd his tents, and there refolv’d to ftay. Dryden. 

The trenches firft they pafs’d, then took their way 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay. Dryden. 

7 * 2. To 
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2 . To order regularly. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the unfitnefs of 
an ignorant minifter, more than that he, which deferibeth 
the manner how to pitch a field, fliould fpeak of moderation 
and fobriety in diet. Flooker , b. v. f. 31. 

One pitched battle Would determine the fate of the Spanifh 
continent. Addifon on the State of the War . 

3. To throw headlong ; to caft forward. 

They’ll not pitch me i’ th’ mire, 

Unlefs he bid ’em. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

They would wreftle, and pitch the bar for a whole after¬ 
noon. Spectator, N° 434. 

4. To fmear with Pitch, [pico, Lat. from the noun.] 

The ark pitch within and without. Genefsv i. 14. 

The Trojans mount their fhips, born on the waves. 

And the pitch'd veflels glide with eafy force. Dryden. 

Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, to preferve 
them from the mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 

I pitched over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch foft, whilft 
I ground it with the concave copper wetted to make it fpread 
evenly all over the convex. Newton's Opticks. 

5. To darken. 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in hei* cheeks. 

And pitch'd the lily tin&ure of her face. Sbakefp. 

Damon 

Rofe early from his bed ; but foon he found 

The welkin pitch'd with fullen cloud. Addifon. 

6. To pave. AinJ'worth. 

To Pi 1 ch. v. n. 

1. To light; to drop. 

When the fwarm is fettled, take a branch of the tree 
whereon they pitch , and wipe the hive clean. Mortimer. 

2. To fall headlong. 

The courfcr o’er the pommel caft the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden . 

3. To fix choice. 

We think ’tis no great matter which. 

They’re all alike, yet we fhall pitch 

On one that fits our purpofe. Hudibras. 

A free agent will pitch upon fuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain. Mores Divine Dialogues. 

The fubjeft I have pitched upon may feem improper. South. 

I pitched upon this conlideration that parents owe their chil¬ 
dren, not only material fubfiftence, but much more fpiritual 
contribution to their mind. Digby on the Soul. 

The covetous man was a good while at a ftand; but he 
came however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after an- 
other. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Pitch upon the beft courfe of life, and cultom will render 
it the moft eafy. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

I tranflated Chaucer, and amongft the reft pitched on the 
wife of Bath’s tale. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

f They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. iii. 40. 

Pi'tcher. n.f [picker, French.] 

1. An earthen veiiel; a water pot. 

With fuddain fear her pitcher down fhe threw 
And fled away. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many fervants ; 

Belides old Gremio is hearkening. Sbakefp. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things ; 
as earthen pitchers and a Icullery. Peacham on Drawing. 

Hylas may drop his pitcher , none will cry. 

Not if he drown himfelf. Dryden. 

2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 

1 o the hills poles muft be fet deep in the ground, with a 
fquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Pi tchfcrk. n. f. [ pitch and fork.] A fork with which com 
is thrown upon the waggon. 

An old lord in Leicefterfhire amufed himfelf with mending 
pitchforks and fpades for his tenants gratis. Swift. 

Pi'tchiness. n.f. [from pitchy.] Blacknefs; darknef,. 

Pitchy, adj. [from pitch. ] 

1. Smeared with pitch. 

t T he planks, their pitchy cov’rings wafh’d away, 

Now yield ; and now a yawning breach difplay. ’ Dryden. 

2. Having the qualities of pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon fome fprings, is no 
other than this very pitchy fubftance, drawn forth of theftrata 

2 ... , Woodward on Fojfils. 

3 - Black; dark; difmal. M 

Night is fled, 

Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Sbakefp 

I wift fort a pitchy day for thee. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears, 

P nend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 

Our joy and wonder fometimes Ihe excites. 

With ftars unnumber’d, Prior. 
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Pi'tcoal. n.f [pit and coal.] Foflile coal. 

The beft fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of pitcoal of 
cinders. Mortimer's Hufbandryi 

Pi't-man. n.f [pit and man.] He that in flawing timber works 
below in the pit. 

With the pitfaw they enter the one end of the ftufF, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him : the topman 
obfervingto guide the law exactly, and the. pitman drawing it 
with all his ftrength perpendicularly down. Moxon. 

Pi't-saw. n.f. [pit and faw. ] The large faw ufed by two 
men, of whom one is in the pit. 

The pitfaw is not only ufed by thofe workmen that faw 
timber and boards, but is alfo for fmall matters ufed by 
joiners. Moxon’s MechanicalExercifes 6 

Pi teous. adj. [from pity.] 

1. Sorrowful; mournful,; exciting pity. 

When they heard that piteous ftrained voice, 

In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Queen. 

The moft arch deed of piteous maflacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

Which when Deucalion with a piteous look 
Beheld, he wept* Dryden e 

2 . Compaflionate ; tender. 

If the feries of thy joys 
Permit one thought lefs cheerful to arife. 

Piteous transfer it to the mournful fwain. Prior t 

She gave him, piteous of his cafe* 

A fhaggy tap’ftry. Pope's Dunciad. 

3. Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful. 

Piteous amends ! unlefs 

Be meant our grand foe. Milton'sPar. Lojl. 

Pi'teously. adv. [from piteous.] In a piteous manner. 

I muft talk of murthers, rapes and maflacres. 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteoufy perform’d. Sbakefp. 

Pi teousness. n. f. [from piteousd] Sorrowfulnefs ; tendernefs. 
Pi tf all. n. f [pit and fall.] A pit dug and covered, into 
which a paflenger falls unexpectedly.- 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net nor lime. 

The pitfall nor the gin. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. * Sarldys , 

Thefe hidden pitfalls were fet thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, fo that throngs of people fell into them. Addifon. 
PITH. n. f [pitte, Dutch.] 

1. The marrow of the plant; the foft part in the midft of the 
wood. 

If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground, hath the pith finely 
taken forth, and not altogether, but fome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with little or no core. Bacon's Natural Hijlery. 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow* and to flap her blood* Dryden 6 

2. Marrow. 

As doth the pith , which left our bodies flack* 

Strings faft the little bones of neck and back ; 

So by the foul doth death firing heav’n and earth. Donne. 

The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, with a large 
hole for the fpinal marrow or pith to pafs alono-. £ ay 

3. Strength ; force. ° 

Pith in Scotland is ftill retained as denoting ftrength, either 
coi poreal or intellectual: as, that defies all your pith . 

Leave your England, 

Guarded with grandfires, babies and old women* 

Or pafs’d, or not arriv’d to pith and puilTance. Sbakefp. 
Since thefe arms of mine had feven years pith. Sbakefp . 

4. Energy ; cogency ; fulnefs of fentiment; clofenefs and vi¬ 
gour of thought and ftile. 

5. Weight; moment; principal part. 

_ That’s my pith of bufinefs 
’Twixt you and your poor brother. Sbakefp 

Enterprizes of great pith and moment* J 

With this regard their currents turn awry* 

And lofe the name of affion. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

0. I hequintefcence; the chief part. 

The owner of a foul difeafe, 

To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
f Ev’n on the pith of life. Sbakefp. Hamlet 

Pl with L force^‘ V X ° mpitb ^ With ftrength ; with cogency ; 

P it hiness. n.f. [from pithy.] Energy; ftrength. 

No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his complaint of love, fo lovely. " Spider 

Pi'thless. adj. [from pith.] *?cnjer. 

1. Wanting pith. 

Weak ftoulders wer-bom with burthening grief 
And p,thief arms, like to a wither’d vine 

o XV h f. tdr ° liS hisfa P lefs branches to the ground. Shakefpeare. 

2. Wanting energy ; wanting force. JF 

Pi thy. adj. [from pith.] 

1. Confifting of pith. 

plait BbreS bfaCe a " d ft ‘ tch to S ethe , r the in a 

^ Tko u r i- , Crew's Cojmol. b. i. 

1 he Herefordian plant that likes 

1 approach the quince, and th’ alder's pithy Item. Philips, 

2. Strong: 
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>2. Strong; forcible; energetick; 

Yet (he with pithy words, and counfel fad, 

Still ftrove their fudden rages to revoke ; 

That at the laft, fuppreffing fury mad, 

They gan abftain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

More pleafant, pithy and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any. Shak. Faming of the Shrew . 

Many rare pithy faws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Hudibrar, 

This pithy fpeech prevail’d, and all agreed. Dryden. 

In all thefe, Goodman Fa& was very fhort, but pithy ; 
for he was a plain home-fpun man. Addifon. 

Pi'tiable. adj. [pitoyable, Fr. from pity.] Deferving pity. 

The pitiable perfons relieved, are conftantly under your 
e y e- , Atterbury s Sermons, 

Pi'tiful. adj. [pity and full ] 

1. Melancholy; moving compaflion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods fake caught up and carried ftraight to 
the bough ; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenfer . 

A fight moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 

Paft fpeaking of in a king. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with affli&ed language fue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we confider what 
a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Tender; compaflionate. 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 

Or Edward’s foft and pitiful, like mine. Shakefp. 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 

Whole fouls are not corrupted. Shakefp. 

3. Paltry; contemptible; defpicable. 

That’s villainous, and {hews a mo & pitiful ambition in the 
fool that ufe's it. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

One, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful malignities, 
would fcarce allow him to be a gentleman. . Wotton. 

The accufations againft him contained much frivolous mat¬ 
ter or pitiful . Hayward. 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauft his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to fpin out his days and him- 
felf into one pitiful controverted conclufiom South. 

Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful fpace of time 
while it is committing; and furely the prefent pleafure of a 
finful ad is a poor countervail for the bitternefs which begins 
where the a&ion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

If thefe pitiful {Hanks were anfwerable to this branching 
Head, I Ihould defy all my enemies. L'Eftrangcs Fables. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a ma¬ 
chine, where we fee the fuccefs of the battle from the be¬ 
ginning. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Pi'tifully. adv. [from pitiful.’] 

1. Mournfully ; in a manner that moves compaflion. 

He beat him moft pitifully ; nay, 

He beat him moft unpitifully. Shakefp. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there were any 
fuch thing as fenfe of pain ; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would figh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. ' Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Contemptibly; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery on reflect- 
ino- upon the laft fcenes of others, may behave the moft piti¬ 
fully in their own. mm Clari JJ a ' 

Pi tifulness. n. f [from pitiful.] 

1. Tendernefs; mercy; compaflion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane s 
valour in conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, commande.d 
no more words to be made of it. Sidney, b. 11. 

2 . Defpicablenefs; contemptiblenefs. 

Pi'tilesly. adv. [from pitilefs.] Without mercy. 
Pi'tilesness. n.f. Unmercifulnefs. 

Pi'tiless. adj . [from pity. ] Wanting pity ; wanting com¬ 
paflion; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitilefs , 

As is a ftorm, that all things doth proftrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfer. 

Hadft thou in perfon ne’er offended me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitilefs. Shakefp. 

My chance, I fee, 

Hath made ev’n pity, pitilefs in thee. Fairfax. 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs. 

Nor fear your kifles can reftore my breath ; 

Even you are not more pitilefs than death. Dryden. 

Pittance, n.f. [pitance , Fr. pietantia, Italian.] 

1. An allowance of meat in a jmonaftry. 

2. A fmall portion. 

Then at my lodging. 

The worft is this, that at fo {lender warning 
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- _ *-yiiunge, 

- m - ^ -, --.— - might retire. Arb. 

Many of them lofe the greateft part of the fmall pittance 
of learning they received at the univerfity. Swift's MiJ'cellanies. 
Pi'tuite. n.f. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Phlegm. 

Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the produft of 
the winter, which made women fubjedf to abortions. Arb. 
Pitu'itous. adj. [pituitofus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Confiftina 
of phlegm. 

It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. Broivn's VAgar Errours , b. iv. 

The forerunners of art apoplexy are weaknefs, waterinefs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

PITY, n.f [pitie, Fr. pieta, Italian.] 

1. Compaflion; fympathy with mifery; tendernefs for pain or 
uneafinefs. 

Thou haft fcourged and taken pity on me. Fob. xi. 15. 

Wan and meagre let it look, 

With a pity- moving fliape. Waller. 

An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeOn took pity 0 f 
her, and threw her a little bough. L'Eftrange. 

Left the poor Ihould leem to be wholly difregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender fenfe of 
pity and compaflion. Calamy’s Sermons. 

When TEneas is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
the poet {hows him compaflionate ; he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deftroy fuch a mafterpiece of na¬ 
ture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

. The mournful train 

With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Befought his pity to their helplefs kind. Dryden. 

2. A ground of pity ; a fubjeft of pity or of grief. 

That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witnefs it. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Julius Caefar writ a colledlion of apophthegms; it is pity 
his book is loft. Bacon. 

’Tis o-reat pity we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. 

* Temple. 

See, where {he comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen, 

What:pity ’tis. Dryden. 

What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Who would not be that youth ? what pity is .it 
That we can die but once to ferve our country ? Addif. 

3. It has in this fenfe a plural. In low language. 

Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neceilary, ’tis a thou- 
fand pities it {hould be difcountenanced. L'Eft range. 

To Pi'ty. v. a. [pitoyer, Fr.] To compaflionate mifery; to 
regard with tendernefs on account of unhappinefs. 

& When I detired their leave, that I might pity him, they 
took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. Shakefp. 

He made them to be pitied of all. Pfahncv\. 46. 

You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 

Compaflionate my pains ! Ihe pities me ! 

To one that afks the warm return of love, 

Compaflion’s cruelty, ’tis fcorn, ’tis death. Addifon. 

To Pi'ty. v. n. To be compaflionate. 

I will not pity nor fpare, nor have mercy, but deftroy 
them. Jeremiah x iii. 14* 

Pivot, n.f. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight 
balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
Pix. n. f [pixis, Lat.] A little cheft or box, in which thecon- 
fecrated hoft is kept in Roman catholick countries. Hanmer. 
He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muft a’ be. Sbakejp. 
Pi'zzle. n.f. [quafi pifsle. Minjhew.] 

The pizzle in animals is official to urine and generation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. [flacabUis, Lat.] Willing or poffible to 
be appeafed. 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Methought I faw him placable and mild, a , • 

Bending his ear. Milton’s Farad,fe » 

Thofe implanted anticipations are, that there is a go , 
he is placable, to be feared, honoured, loved, 

Placability. in.ft [from placable.] Willingnefs to be 
Placableness. $ appeafed ; poffibility to be appe f ^ ^ 
The various methods of propitiation and atonem 
the general confent of all nations in their °P inI ° 
mercy and placability of the divine nature. . 

Placa'rd. in.ft [plakaert, Dutch; placard , Fr.] 
Placa'rt. \ a declaration; a manifesto. . reC oncile. 

To Pla cate, v. a. [placeo, Lat.] Toappeaf , 

This word is ufed in Scotland. ... was to 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation 
give all mankind a right to approach and re y o L educib i e 
tedfion and beneficence of a placated deity, is p or bes. 

from nature. PLACE* 
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PLACE, n.f. [place, Fr. piazza, Italian ; from platea, Lat.] 

1 Particular portion of fpace. . 

Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deut, 1. 33 > 
We accept it always and in all places ; Adis xxiv. 3. 

Here I could frequent 

With worftiip, place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence divine. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

I will t;ach him the names of the moft celebrated perfons,- 
who frequent that place. Addifon's Guardian, 107. 

2 Locality ; ubiety; local relation. 

Place is the relation of diftance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points confidered as keeping the fame diftance 
one with another ; and fo as at reft: it has fometimes a more 
confufed fenfe, and ftands for that fpace which any body 

takc-s up. Locke ‘ 

q. Local exiftence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. Revelations xx. 11. 

j Space in general. . _ 

All bodies are confin’d within fome place ; 

But Ihe all place within herfelf confines. Davies, 

5. Separate room. 

In his brain 

He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervation. Shakefp . 

6. A feat; refldence ; manfion. 

The Romans {hall take away both our place and nation. Jo. 
Saul fet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. I Sam. 

7. Paffage in writing. 

Holea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me ; 
which place proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 

* I could not pafs by this place, without giving this ftiort ex¬ 
plication. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

g. Ordinal relation. 

What feripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b. v.f. 8. 

Let the eye be fatisfied in the firft place , even againft all 
other reafons, and let the compafs be rather in your eyes than 
in your hands. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

We {ball extinguifti this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked hy our maker, if we confider, in the firft place , 
that he is omniprelent; and, in the fecond, that he is omni- 
feient. Spectator, N° 5.65. 

g. Exiftence; ftate of being; validity; ftate of adlual opera- 
tion. 

I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 

Yet thefe fix’d evils fit fo fit in him. 

That they take place, when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakefp. 

Thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for ho- 
neft dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 

They are defeats, not in the heart, but in the brain; for 
they take place in the ftouteft natures. Bacon. 

With faults confeis’d commiffion’d her to go, 

Jf pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force {hall love maintain. 

Drydi n. 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
place . Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firft defign ; though Virgil muft be ftill excepted, when 
that perhaps takes not place. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received 
in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but- 
hath place in nature and reafon. Swift. 

It is ftupidly foolifh to venture our falvation upon an expe¬ 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think 
God will not fuller to take place. Atterbury s Sermons . 

10. Rank ; order of priority. 

The heavens themfilves, the planets, and this center 
Obferve degree, priority and place. Shakefp. 

11. Precedence ; priority. This fenfe is commonly ufed in the 
phrale take place. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot. 

Where Madam Sempronia Ihould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ the rear. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 
There would be left no meafures of credible and incredible, 
if doubtful propofitions take place before felf-evident. Locke. 

As a Britifh freeholder, I Ihould not fcruple taking place 
of a French marquis. Addifon's Freeholder. 

12. Office ; publick chara&er or employment. 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

And you {hall well be fpared. Shakefp. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the. rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The horlemen came to Lodronius, as unto the moft .valiant 
captain, befeeching him, inftead of their treacherous gene¬ 
ra!, to take upon him the place. Knolles's Hift.'of the Turks. 
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Is not the blfhop’s bill deriy’d, . 

And we ftill threaten’d to be try’d ? 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofe counfels he approv’d before; 

Nor doth he promife, which is morej 
That we {hall have their places. 

Penfions in private were the fenate’s .aim ; nr 

And patriots for a place abandon’d fame. Garth, 

Some magiftfates are contented, that their places {hould 
adorn them ; and fome ftudy to adorn their places, and feflect 
back the luftre they receive from thence. Atterbury. 

13. Room ; way ; fpace for appearing or adting given by ceflion > 

not oppolition. . 

Avenge not yourfelves, but rather give place unto wratrt. 

Piemans xii. 19* 

He took a ftride, and to his fellows cry d, 

Give place, and mark the difference if you can,; 

Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden .. 

Victorious York did firft, with fam’d fuccefs. 

To his known valour, make the Dutch gi veplace. Dryd. 

The ruftick honours of the feythe and Iharc, 

Give place to fwords and plumes the pride of war. Dryd . 

14. Ground ; room. 

Ye leek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no place in 
you. y*' v ^* 37 ' 

There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
f ame . Ham?nond's Fundamentals . 

To Place, v. a. [placer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 

Place fuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21. 

He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Cbro. xvii. 2. 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonable, if pi iced on 
inferior perfons. Dryden's Aurengz. 

2. To fix ; to fettle ; to eftablilh. 

God or nature has not any where placed any fuchjurif- 
didtion in the firft born. Locke . 

3. To put out at intereft. 

’Twas his care * 

To place on good fecurity his gold. Popei 

Pla'cer. n.f. [from place] One that places. 

Sovereign lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spenfer. 
PLA'CID. adj. [placidus, Latin.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid motion of 
the fpirits, that men’s adtions be free. Bacon. 

2. Soft; kind ; mild. 

That placid afpedf and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil ftate. 

Would ftand between me and thy father’s ire. Milton. 

Pla'cidly. adv. [from placid.] Mildly; gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the iiquor, whofe parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle , 

The water eafily inlinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
the tubes and veflels of vegetables. Woodward. 

Pla'cit. n.f [yplacitwn, Lat.] Decree; determination. 

We {pend time in defence of their placits, which might 
have been employed upon the univerfal author. GlanvilL 
Pla'cket, or plaquet. n.f. A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a plaquet, it was fenfe’.efs. Shah. 
The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thofe that war for 
a plaquet. Skakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Pla'giarism. n.f. [from plagiary.] Theft; literary adop¬ 
tion of the thoughts or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiarifm, they have 
moft injurioufly been transferred into proverbial maxims. Swi. 
PLA'GIARY. 71. f [from plagium, Lat.] 

1. A thief in literature ; one who fteals the thoughts or writings 
of another. 

The enfuing difeourfe, left ,1 chance to be traduced for a 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one .of thofe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ftolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others; both are allowed fometimes to copy 
and.traqflate. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 

Plagiary had not.its nativity with printing, but began when 
the paucity of books fcarce wanted that invention. Brown. 
PLAGUE, n.f. [plqghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, Latin ; 
TTMiyri.] 

i. Peftilence ; a difeafe eminently contagious and deftru&ive. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague-fore or imbol’s’d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefp. King Lear . 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moift are moft 
peftilent; yet many times there have been great plagues in 
dry years. _ Bacon's Nat. Hift . 

Snakes, that ufe within thy houfe for {hade, 

• Securely l urk, and, like a .plague, invade 

Thy cattle with vuiom. May s Virgil's Gcorgicks. 
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All thofe plagues , which earth and air had brooded, 

Firft on inferior creatures try’d their force, 

And laft they feized on man. 

2. State of mifery. 

I am fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is ever in my 
fight. Pfalmxxxvm. 17. 

3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 

’Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the blind. Sba. 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. Shakefp.K. John. 

Good or bad company is the greateft blefling or greateft 
plague of life. UEjlratige. 

Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling. Prior , 

To Plague, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To infe£I with peftilence. 

2. To trouble ; to teaze; to vex; to harrafs; to torment; to 
afflict; to diftrefs ; to torture; to embarrafs ; to excruciate; 
to make uneafy ; to difturb. 

If her nature be fo, 

That fhe will plague the man that loves her moft, 

And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 

Then all her nature’s goodly gifts are loft. Spenfer. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft. 

And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeft, and the gods will plague thee. Shak. 

Thus were they plagu’d 

And worn with famine. Milton. 

People are ftormed out of their reafon, plagued into a com¬ 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to do, he 
gravely Units himfelf up in his clofet, and falls a tumbling 
over his papers, to fee if he can ftart a law fuit, and plague 
any of his neighbours. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

Pla guily. adv. [from plaguy.'] Vexatioufly ; horribly. A 
low word. 

This whifpering bodes me no good ; but he has me fo pla- 
guily under the lafh, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 

You look’d fcornful, and fnift at the dean; 

But he durft not fo much as once open his lips. 

And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips. Swift. 

Pla'guy. adj. [from plague.] Vexatious 5 troublefome. A 
low word. 

Of heats, 

Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 

What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

What plaguy mifehiefs and mifhaps 

Do dog him ftill with after-claps. Hudibras. 

Plaice, n.f. [plate, Dutch.] A flatfifh. 

Of flat fifh there are foies, flowkes, dabs an dplaice. Carew. 

Plaid, n.f. A ftriped or variegated cloth ; an outer loofe 
weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women ; but both thefe 
modes feem now nearly extirpated among them ; the one by 
aft of parliament, and the other by adopting the Englifh 
d relies of the fex. 

PLAIN, adj. [planus, Latin.] 

1. Smooth ; level; flat; free from protuberances or excref- 
cencies. In this lenfe, efpecially in philofophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane : as, a plane fuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; but to 
make all plain and wafte. Spenfer. 

The South and South-Eaft Tides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. Sandys’s Journey. 

Thy vineyard muft employ thy (tardy fleer 
To turn the glebe; befides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the furface plain. Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpefts, 
though a man would chafe to travel through a plain one. Add. 

2 . Void of ornament; Ample. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a fhow. Dryelen. 

3. Artlefs; hot fubtle; notfpecious; not learned ; Ample. 

In choice of inftruments, it is better to chufe men of a 
plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithfully the fuccefs, than thofe that are cun- 
, ning to contrive fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help 
the matter in report. Bacon's EJfays. 

Of many plain, yet pious chriftians, this cannot be af¬ 
firmed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged with fo much confidence, and 
told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whofe 
profeffidn wis to tell truth, helped me to tefolve upon making 
the trial. Temple . 

My heart was made to At ahd pair within. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
Our troops beat ah army in plain Aght arid open field. Felt. 

Muft then at Onfce, the charafter to fave. 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 

4. Idoneftly rough; opien ; fmeer'e; not foft in language. 

Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourfelf give no 
juft caufe of fcandal. Bacon* 


PLA 

5. Mere; bare. 

He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a plam kna ..; 
which, for my part, I will not be. Shakeft *7, , » 

Some have at flrft for wits, then poets pai/^’ Lean 

, T; irn ’ d cr j ticks ne *t, and prov’d plain fools at laft z> * 

6. Evident; clear; difcetnible; not obicure ’ ^ e% 

They wondered there fhould appear any difficulty in anv 
expreffions, which to them feemed very clear and tllin 

' Exprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words 1 ’ ^' 

I hat ground for quarrels or difputes affords. ? n ; 

I can make the difference more plain, by giving y ou m”v 
method of proceeding in my tranflations ; I confidered Z 
genius and diftinguiflnng charafter of my author. DndZ 

Jacob' 8 Pm m thC hHbry ’ EfaU WaS neVer fub j e ^ to 

That children have fuch a right, is plain from the laws df 
God; that men are convinced, that children have fuch , 
right, is evident from the law of the land; Locke 

It is plain , that thefe difcourfes are calculated for none' 3 but 
the fafhionable part of womankind. Addifon's Spectator 

To fpeak one thing mix’d dialefts they join; * * 

Divide the fimple, and the plain define. * p ri 

7. Not varied by much art. 

A plaining fong plain -finging voice requires. 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow.’ Sidtiev 

Plain, adv. 

1. Not obfeurely. 

2. Diftinftly; articulately. 

The firing of his tongue was loofed, and lie fpa hzplw. 

Mar. vii. ?c. 

3. Simply ; with rough Ancerity. 

Goodman Faft is allowed by every body to be a plain- 
fpoken perfon, and a man of very few words ; tropes and 
figures are his averfion. Addijon's Count Tariff. 

Plain, n.f [plaine, Fr.] Level ground ; open; flat; often’ 
a field of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Englifh for foolifh birds fallen into 
their net, forfook their hill, and inarched into the plain di- 
reftly towards them. Hayjoard. 

They erefted their caftles and habitations in the plains and 
open countries, where they found moft fruitful lands, and 
turned the Irifh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 

While here the ocean gainst, 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope. 

The impetuous courier pants in ev’ry vein. 

And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain. Pope. 

To Plain, v. a. [from the noun.] To level; to make even. 
Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece ha¬ 
ving his guard of pioners to plain the ways. Hayivard. 

To Plain, v. n. [plaindre, jeplains, Fr.] To lament; to 
wail. 

Long fince my voice is. hoarfe, and throat is fore, 

With cries to fkies, and curfes to the ground ; 

But more l plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney . 

A plaining fong plain-finging voice requires 
bor warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 

The fox, that flrft this caufe of grief did find, 

’Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. Hubberd. 

The inceflant weeping of my wife. 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes. 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shakefp. 

He to himfelf thus plain'd. Milton . 

Plaindea'ling. adj. [plain and deal.] Afting without art. 
Though I cannot be faid to be a flattering honeft man; it 
muft not be denied, but I am a plaindealing villain. Shakefp. 

Bring a plaindeating innocence into a confiftency with ne- 
ceffary prudence. VEfirange. 

Pla'indealing. n.f. Management void of art. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 
wit, and too much plaindealing for a ftatefman. Denham. 

It looks as fate with nature’s law may ftrive 
To fhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden. 

Pla'inly. adv. [from plain.] 

1. Levelly; flatly. 

2. Not fubtilly ; not fpecioufly^ 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; fincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, fettmg 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing plainly with 
me in the matter. Bope. 

5. In earneft ; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfe fo gallantly, that they 
gave ground ; and at laft plainly run to a fafe place. Clarcnd. 

6. Evidently ; clearly ; riot obfeurely. 

St. Auguftine acknowledged, that they are not only jrt 
down, but alfo plainly fet down in feripture ; fo that ^ e ^’ b,c 1 
heareth or readeth, may without difficulty underftarid. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him * 
and out of his careleffnefs, let’s them plainly fee’f. Shdkejp • 
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By that feed • . • 

is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 

%®ggs , xsr' “sssw. ***. 

wf£ pMr 'h« we heve the means, anel ehat nmhmg 
tJthe application of them ts wanting. Md.jon. 

p^iUss. «•/• [froni plain.] 
x Levelnefs; flatnds. 

Want of ornament; Want of fhow. 

If fome pride With want may be allowed, 

We in our plainkejs may be juftly proud, 

Whate’er he’s pleas'd to own, can need no fhow. Dryde h. 

As (hades moft fleetly recommend the light. 

So modeft plainnefs fets off fprightly wit. Pope. 

3 ‘ not c r hof t n D r ta ; fo ^ h his 

fighting nor for his difeourfing, but for his plainnefs and ho- 
nfftv S and therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 

} Your plainnefs and your (hortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 

Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to fiatt’ry bows; to plahtnefe honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. K -p‘ a f 
Plainnefs and freedom, an epiftolary ftile required. Wake. 

. Artlefsnefs; fimplicity. 

* All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpreads thy mind. 

That thou could’ft fertoufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. Dryden t Juvenal. 

Plaint, n.f. \$ 0 >*nte, French.] 

, Lamentation ; complaint ; lament. 

Then pour out plaint, and in one word fay this , 

Helplefs his plaint, who fpoils himfelf of bltfs. Sl ^ ey j 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds. Shak. 
From inward grief 

His burfting paflion into plaints thys pour’d. Milton. 

o Exprobration of injury. . , 0 . c 

There are three juft grounds of war with bpain; one ot 

plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 

?' ^How'many childrens plaints, and mother’s cries! Daniel. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me ; 

Yet even thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. IVotton. 

Liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difeourfe, and various plaint. 

Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton s Far. Lojt. 

For her relief, 

Vext with the long expreffions of my grief, 

Receive thefe plaints. 

Plaintful. adj. [plaint and full.] Complaining; audibly 

forrowfuh^t ^ ^ of miferies my plaintful tongue doth lead 

Sidney, b. ii. 


me. 


Plaintiff, n.f. [plaintif, Fr.] He that commences a fuit in 
law againft another ; oppofed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff proved the debt by three pofitive witnefies, 
and the defendant was caft in cofls and damages. UEJlrange. 

You and I fhall talk in cold friendfhip at a bar before a 
iudo’e, by way of plaintiff and defendant. ^ Dryden. 

J ° In fuch a caui'e the plaintiff will be hifs’d. 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you’re difmifs’d. Pope. 

Pla'intiff. adj . [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining. A word not 

His younger fon on the polluted ground, 

Firft fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 

Giv’n by a brother’s hand. Prior. 

Pla'intive. adj. [plaintif, Fr.] Complaining; lamenting; 
expreffive of forrow. 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found, 
Encompafs’d with her fea-green Afters round. 

The goddefs heard, 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 
To footh the forrows of her plaintive fon. 

Can nature’s voice 

Plaintive be drown’d, or leffen’d in the noife, 

Though (houts as thunder loud afflift the air. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. 

Plainwork. n.f [plain and work .] Needlework - 

guiffled from embroidery; the common praftice of fewing 
or making linen garments. 

She went to plainwork , and to purling brooks. Pope. 

Plait, n.f. [corrupted from plight or plyght, from to ply or fold.] 
A fold; a double. 

Should the voice direftly ftrike the brain, 

It would aftonifh and confufe it much ; 

Therefore thefe plaits and folds the found reftrain, 

T’l _ * • .I _ ___ _ rr%/\t*o rt-ontltr fnwirK 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
Young. 
as diftin- 
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That it the organ may more gently touch. 

Nor fhall thy lower garments artful plait , 

From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet. 

Arm their chafte beauties with a modeft pride, 
And double ev’ry charm they feek to hide. 
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Davies . 


Prior . 


Prior. 
form in 


Pope. 

DiR* 


Shakefp< 
a plank. 


HA 

>T is very difficult to trade but the fighrd of a veft tHro!^ 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. Aaaijon. 

To Plait, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To fold ; to double. -• 

The bufy fylphs Airround their darling care, 

Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown ; - 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. V 

Will fhe on fund,ay morn thy neckcloth plait. 

To weave; to braid. . , ; . • 

Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the nair. 

1 Peter in. 3 ; 

What fhe demands, iiiceflant 111 prepare ; 

I’ll weave her garlands, and 111 plait her hair , 

My bufy diligence fhall deck her board, , 

For there at leaf! I may approach my iord. P to- • 

3. To intangle; to involve. . .... 

Time fhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, • 

Who covers faults at laft with fhame derides. Shakejpeare . 

Plai'ter. ». f [from plait.] He that plaits. 

Plan, n.f [plan, French.] 

1. A fcheme ; a form ; a model. , ..*=■• 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, tne rights. 

The generous plan of power delivered down Aorr 

From age to age to your renown d forefathers. * l J % 

2 . A plot of any building or ichnography; form of any thing, 
laid down on paper. 

Artifts and plans reliev’d my folemn hours ; 

I founded palaces, and planted bow rs; 

To Plan. v. a. [from the noun.] To fcheme ; to 

defign. , , 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate. 

And plan with all thy arts the feene of fate. 

Pla'nary. adj. Pertaining to a plane. 

Pla'nched. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 

He hath a garden circummur d with brick, 

Whofe Weftern Ade is with a vineyard backt. 

And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 

That makes his opening with this bigger key. 

Pla'ncher. n.f. [plancher, French.] A board ; . 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders ; fome are 
beft for planchers, as deal; fome for tables, cupboards and 
de(ks, as walnuts. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Pla'nching. n.f. In carpentry, the laying the floors in a 

building. . \ r A- 

Plane, n.f. [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly ufed 111 popu¬ 
lar language, and plane in geometry.] 

1. A level furface. 

Comets, as often as they are vifibie to us, move m planes in¬ 
clined to the plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. Bent. 

Projeftils would ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane , 
on which they move, ftop their motion. Cheyn'e. 

2 . [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the furface' of boards 
is fmoothed. 

The iron is fet to make an angle of forty-Ave degrees with 
the foie of the plane. Moxcri s Mechanical Exercijes. 

To Plane, v.a. [planer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To level ; to fmooth from inequalities. 

The foundation of the Roman caufcway was made of rough 

ftone, joined with a moft firm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of fmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequa¬ 
lities of rough ftone, in which the ftones of the^ upper pave¬ 
ment were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To fmooth with a plane. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
Plane-tree, n.f [p la t anus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr.] 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous Aower, confiding of 
feveral Aender ftamina, which are all colletfted into fpherical 
little balls and are barren ; but the embryos of the fruit, 
which are produced on feparate parts of the fame trees, are 
turgid, and afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with down : it is generally fup- 
pofed, that the introduction of this tree into England is 
owing to the great lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 

The beech, the fwimming aider and the plane. Dryd. 
PLA'NET. n. f [planeta , Lat. zsXocyecu ; pianette, Fr.] 

Planets are the erratick or wandering liars, and which are not 
like the fixt ones always in the fame pofition to one another : 
we now number the earth among the primary planets, becaufe 
we know it moves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiterj Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in a path or circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is accounted among the fe- 
condary planets or fatellites of the primary, Ance fhe moves 
round the earth : all the planets have, befides their motion 
round the fun, which makes their year, alfo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day ; as the earth’s re¬ 
volving fo makes our day and night: it is more than probable, 
that the diameters of all [ho planets are longer than their axes : 
we know ’tis fo in our earth ; and Flamfteed and Caffini 
found .it to be fo in Jupiter : Sir Ifaac Newton afierts our 
earth’s equatorial diameter to exceed the othar about thirty- 
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four mil£s ; and indeed elfe the motion of tlie eartk would 
make the lea rife fo high at the equator, as to drown all the 
parts thereabouts. Harris'. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a wanc’ring planet over me, 

And could it not inforce them to relent. Shakefp. 

And planets, planet-IlnizY^, real eclipfe 
Then fuffer’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

There are feven planets or errant Pars in the lower orbs of 
heaven. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Pla'netary: ad], [planet air e, Fr. from planet.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets. 

Their planetary motions and afpects. Milton. 

To marble arid to brafs, fuch features give, 

Defcribe the flars and planetary way, 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Granvill. 

2. Under the denomination of any particular planet. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s power. 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour, 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d. Dry den. 

I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and* I think, 
I have a piece of that leaden planet in me; I am no way 
facetious. Addifon’s Spectator , N a 487. 

3. Produced by the planets. 

Here’s gold, go on ; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er lome high-vie’d city hang his pcifon 
In the fick air. . Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and 
flars, as if w 7 e were villains by an enforced obedience of pla¬ 
netary influence. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4.. Having the nature of a planet 5 erratick. 

We'behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air through his wide province move* 

Four fecond planets his dominion own. 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
Plane'tical. adj. [from planet.] Pertaining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunar'y 
and plenilunary exemptions, the ectypfes of fun arid moon, 
conjunctions and oppoiitions planetical. Brown. 

Plane tstruck. adj. [planet and Jlrike.] Blafted * fidere 
afflatus. 

Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look, 

Since I faw you, I have been planctjlrnck ; 

A beauty, and fo rare, I did defery. Suckling. 

Planifo'lious. adj. [planus and folium , Lat.] Flowers are 
lo called, when made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir¬ 
cular rows round the center, whofe face is ufually uneven, 
rough and jagged. Didt. 

Planime trical. adj. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to the 
menfuration of plane furfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY. n.f [planus, Lat. and (Azrgzoo ; planimetrie , 
Fr.] The menfuration of plane furfaces. 

Planipe'talous. adj. [planus., Lat. and ttItgcXov.] Flat- 
leaved, as when the fmall flowers are hollow only at the bot¬ 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and fuccory. Dill. 
To Pla nish, v. a. [from plane.] To polifh ; to finooth. A 
word ufed by manufacturers. 

Pla'nisphere. n.f [planus, Lat. and fpbered] A fphere pro¬ 
jected on a plane ; a map of one or both hemifpheres. 

Plank, h. f [planche, ¥u] A thick ftrong board. 

The) 7 gazed on their (hips, feeing them fo great, and con- 
{ifting ot divers planks. Abbot’s Diefcript. of the World. 

The doors of plank were* their cloie exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman s Odyjfey. 

The fmoothed plank new rub’d with balm. Milton. 
Some Turkifh bows are of that ftrength, as to pierce a 
plank of fix inches. Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

Ana through the yielding planks a paffage find. Dryden. 

Be warn’d to fhun the watry way, 

For late I faw adrift disjointed planks. 

And empty tombs eredted on the banks. Dryden. 

To Plank, v. a. [from the noun.] To coyer or lay with 
planks. 

If you do but 'plank the ground over, it will breed falt- 
p'etre. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

A fteed of monftrous height appear’d ; 

The fides were plank’d with pine. Dryden. 

Pi. anoci/nical. adj. [planus and conus .] Level on one fide 
and conical on others. 

Some few are planoconical, whofe fuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Grezv’s Mufaum. 

Planoconvex, n.f. [planus and convexus.] f lat on the one 
fide and convex on the other. 

It took two objedf-glaftes, the one a planoconvex for a four¬ 
teen feet telefcope, and the other a large double convex for 
one of about fifty feet. Newton’s Opticks. 

Plant, n. j'. [plant, Fr .' plant a, Latin.] 

1. Any thing produced from feed ; any vegetable production. 
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W hat comes under this denomination, Ray has difl-rik . j 
under twenty-ieven genders or kinds : 1. The imperfect if 
which do either totally want both flower and feed 
feem to do fo 2. Plants producing either no flower attlf 
or an imperfed one, whofe feed is fo fmall as not to-52? 
ctrmble by the naked eye 3. Thofe whofe feedsTe £ 
fmall, as fingly to be mv.fible, but yet have an imperfect7 
ltarninous flower; i. e. fuch a one, as is without the netal, 
having only the {lamina and the perianthium. 4. Such ’ 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white iuic P f 
milk when their folks are cut off or their branches broken 
oft. 5 ouch as have a compound flower of a difeous figure 
the feed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk’ 
6. The herbae capitatae, or fuch whofe^flower is compofed of 
many fmall, long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered rourd 
together in a round button or head, which is ufually covered 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous plants 
which have a compound difeous flower, but the feeds have no’ 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfeft flower 
and having only one Tingle feed belonging to each finale 

flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or brifily feeds, n 
The umbelliferous plants , which have a pentapetalous 
flower, and belonging to each firigle flower are two feeds 
lying naked and joining together; they are called umbellifel 
rous, becaufe the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath 
an head like a lady’s umbrella : [i.J Such as have a broad flat 
feed almoft of the figure of a leaf, which are encompalfed 
round about with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as have 
a longifh feed, fwelling out in the middle, and larger than 
the former. [-3.] Such as have a fhorter feed. [4.] SijbB as 
have a tuberofe root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, channe- 
lated or foiated feed. 12. The foliate plants, which are fo 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their ftalks at certain in¬ 
tervals or difonces in the form of a radiant ftar: their flowers 
are really monopetalous, divided into four fegments, which 
look like fo many petala ; and each flower is fucceeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The afperifolia, or roiwh 
leaved plants : they have their leaves placed alternately, or 
in no certain order on their folks ; they have a monopetalous 
flower cut or divided into five partitions, and after every 
flower thereYucceed ufually four feeds. 14. The fuffrutices, 
or verticil ate plants : their leaves grow by pairs on their ftalks, 
one leaf right againft another; their leaf is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
feeds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, which there¬ 
fore they call polyfpermae plantae femme nudo; by naked 
feeds, they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
filiquous, or corriiculate plants, or fuch as have, after each 
flower, many diftinCI, long, flender, and many times crooked 
cafes or filiquae, in which their feed is contained, and which, 
when they are ripe, open themfelves and let the feeds drop 
out. 18. Such as have a monopetalous flower, either uni¬ 
form or difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-cafe 
containing the feed, and this often divided into many di- 
fonct cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
flower, but bear thefe feeds in . oblong filiquous cafes. 20. 
Vafculiferous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as bear pulfe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vafculiferous plants, with 
a pentapetalous flower ; thefe have, befides the common ca- 
lix, a peculiar cafe containing their feed, and their flower 
confifting of five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous 
root, which confifts but of one round ball or head, out of 
whofe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth : 
the plants of this kind come up but with one leaf; they have 
no foot folk, and are long and flender : the feed veflels are 
divided into three partitions : their flower is fexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous form : 
thefe emit, at firft coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, 
flowers and roots refemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Cul- 
miferous plants, with a grafly leaf, are fuch as havea.fmooth 
hollow-jointed folk, with one Tharp-pointed leaf at each joint, 
encompafling the {talk, and fet out without any foot {talk: their 
feed is contained within a chaffy • hufk. 26. Plants with a 
grafly leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ftami- 
nous flower. 27. Plants whofe place of growth is uncertain 
and various, chiefly water plants. 

Butchers and villains, 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakefp. 
Between the vegetable and fenfitive province there a replant- 
animals and fomekind of infedts arifing from. vegetables, that 
feem to participate of both. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The next fpecies of fife above the vegetable, is that of 
fenfe; wherewith fome of thofe productions, which we call 
plant- animals, are endowed. Greio’s Caftnol. 

It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the fame life, though that life be communicated to new par" 
tides of matter,' vitally united to the living plant, in a like 
continued organization,conformable to that for^of plants. Locke. 

Once 
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Once I was {kill’d in ev’ry hetb that grew. 

And ev’ry plant that drinks the morning dew 7 . PGpe. 

2. A fapling, 

A man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Take a plant of ftubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a ftubborn ftroke. Dryden. 

3. [ Planta , Lat.] The foie of the foot. Ahifworth. 

To Plant; v. a. [planto, Lat. planter, Fr.] 

1. To put into the ground in order to grow; to fet; to cultivate. 

Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord. Deutr. xVi. 21. 

2. To procreate ; to generate. 

The honour’d gods the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongft you. Shak. 

It engenders choler, plantcth anger ; 

And better ’twere, that both of us did fall. 

Than feed it with fuch overroafted flefo Shakefp. 

3. To place ; to fix. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shakejp . Merch. of Venice. 

In this hour, 

I wifi advife you where to plant yourfelves. Shakefp. 

The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes; Milton . 

When Turnus had affemblcd all his pow’rs. 

His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 

To join th’ allies. , Dryden's /Ends. 

4. To fettle ; to eftablifti : as, to plant a colony. 

If you plant where lavages are, do not only entertain them 
w 7 ith trifles and jingles, but ufe them juftly. Bacon. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton . 

T© the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 
with the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new colonies planted. Decay of Piety. 

5. To fill or adorn with fomething planted i as, he planted the 
garden or the country. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope • 

6. To diredl: properly : as, to plant a cannon* 

Pla'ntage. n. f. [plantago, Lat.] An herb. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefp. 

Pla'ntain. n.f. [plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 

1. An herb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of the fpider, 
as is ordinarily believ’d, has recourfe to the plantain leaf. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
The moll common fimples are mugwort, plantain and 
horfetail. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears an elculent fruit. 

I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain s {hade. Waller , 

Pla'ntal. adj. [from plant.] Pertaining to plants. 

There’s but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glanvill’s Scepf 

Planta'tion. n. f. [plantatio, from planto, Latin.] 

1. The actor practice of planting. 

2. The place planted. 

As fwine are to gardens and orderly plantations, fo are tu¬ 
mults to parliaments. King Charles. 

Some peafants 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare. 

With that of their plantation ; left the tree 
Tranflated {hould not with the foil agree. 

Whofe rifing forefts, not for pride or {how, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations ftretch from down to down, 

Firft fhade a country, and then raife a town. 

Virgil, with great modefty in his looks, was 
Calliope in the midft of a plantation of laurel. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the prin¬ 
cipal thing, that hath been the deftrudion of moft plantations, 
hath been the bafe and hafty drawing of profit in the firft 
years ; fpeedy profit is not to be negleCted, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon’s Effays. 

4. Introduction; eftablilhment. 

Epifcopacy rauft be caft out of this church, after poflef- 
fion here, from the firft plantation of chriftianity in this 

p ii l and - . ' , King Charles. 

1 LA nted. adj. [from plant.] This word feems in Shakefpeare 
to fignify, fettled ; well grounded. 

Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new fafliion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. Shakefp. 

Pla'nter. n.f [plant eur, Fr. from plant. ] 

1. One who fows, fets or cultivates ; cultivator. 

There ftood Sabinus, planter of the vines. 

And ftudioufly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
feated by 
Addifon. 
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What do thy vines avail. 

Of olives, when the cruel battle mows 

The planters, with their harveft immature ? Philips ; 

That produCt only which our paflions bear, 

Eludes the planter’s rriiferable care. Prior 1 . 

2. One who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might mufter up, and lead 
all his family out againft the Indians, without the abfolute 
dominion of a monarch, defeending to him from Adam. Locke . 
He to Jamaica feems tranfported. 

Alone* and by no planter courted. Swift’s Mifcellariies. 

3. One who difleminates or introduces. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermonS of the firft 
planters of chriftianity in hiftory or doCtrine, they would have 
been rejected by thofe churches which they had formed. Add. 
PLASH, n.f. [yplafche, Dutch ; platz, Danifh.] 

1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 

He leaves 

A {hallow plafh to plunge him in the deep* 

And with fatiety feeks to quench his thirft. Shakefp. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, when many 
plajhes , that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be 
done. Bacon. 

I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 
and {landing plajhes we befiold millions. Brown. 

With filth the mifereant lies bewray’d, 

Fall’n in th zplafh his wickednefs had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb td plafo.] Branch partly cut off and bound 
to other branches. 

In the plaftiing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and 
tod thick, which makes the lap run all into the {hoots, and 
leaves the plajhes without nourifhment. Mortimer . 

To Plash. *v. a. [plejjer, Fr.] To interweave branches. 

Plant and plafh quicklets. Evelyn. 

Pla'shy. adj. [from plafh.] Watry; filled with puddles. 

Near ftood a mill in low 2 m<dplajhy ground. Betterton. 
Plasm, n.f. [ttXcc<t[xoc.] A mould; a matrix in which .any 
thing is caft or formed. 

The fhells ferved as plafms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient 
{hell, is of the lame fhape with the cavity of the {hell. 

Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 
PLA'STER. n.f [plaJlre.Yr. from 7rAa£w.] 

1. Subftance made of water and fome ablorbent matter, fuch 
as chalk or lime well pulverifed, with which walls are over¬ 
laid or figures caft. 

In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote upon thepla/ler of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 

In the worft inn’s worft room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plajler, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plajler or 
wainfcot. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. [Emplajlrum, Lat. in Englifh, formerly emplajler.] A glu¬ 
tinous or adhefive falve. 

Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plajler ? Hook . 
You rub the fore. 

When you (hould bring the plajler. Shakefpeare. 

It not only moves the needle in powder* but likewife, if 
incorporated with plajlers, as we have made trial. Brown. 

Plajlers, that had any efoa, muft be by difperfmer or re- 
pelling the humours. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To Planter, zl [plajlrer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To overlay as with plafter. 

Boils and plagues 

Plajler you o’er, that one infeft another 

A gainft the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanm. 

1 he harlot s cheek beautied with plajl’ring art. Shakefp. 
A heart fettled upon a thought of underftanding, is as a 
hu phjlermg on the wall. Ecclufxx ii. x 7. 

With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and ftone pow¬ 
dered, pifcma mirabilis is laid to have the walls plajlered. 

Plajler the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

The brain is grown more dry in its confiftence, and receives 
not much more impreflion, than if you wrote with your 
finger on a plajler’d wall. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. 1 o cover with a medicated plafter. 

Plasterer, n.f [plajlrier, Fr. from plajleri] 

1. One whofe trade is to overlay walls with plafter. 

Thy father was a plajlerer, 

And thou thyfelf a {hearman. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

2 . tJne who forms figures in plafter. 

The^m* makes his figures by addition, and the carver 
by fubtradlion. Wotton. 

Pla'stick. adj. [*Aan>co'?.] Having the power to give form. 
xJenign creator ! let thy plajlick hand 
Difpofe its own effefo Prior 

There is not any thing ftrange in the produaion of the faid 
ormed metals, nor other plajhek virtue concerned in {haping 
them into thofe figures, than merely the configuration of th? 
P attlcles> Woodward’, Natural Hiftory. 
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PLA'STRON. n.f [French.] A piece of leather fluffed, 
which fencers ui'e, when they f&fch their Scholars, in order 
to receive the puflies made at them. Trevoux. 

Againft the poft their wicker Shields they crufh, 
Flourifh the fword, and at the plaftron pufh. Dryden. 

To Plat, v. a. [from plait.] To weaves to make by tex~ 
ture. J 

I have feen nefts of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
pitted together Ray on the Creation. 

i never lound fo much benefit from any expedient, as from 
a ring, in which my miftrels’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addifon's Spectator, N° 245. 

Plat. n.f [more properly/)/*/; plot, Sax.] A fmall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafure took the ferpent to behold 
This flow’ry plat) the fweet rccefs of Eve. Milton. 

Oil a plat of riling ground, 

I hear the far-ofS curfeu found, 

Over fome wide-water’d fhore, 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 

It paffes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing; Spectator. 

t la take. n. J . [platane, Fr. platanus , Fat.] The plane tree, 
he platane round, 

The carver holm, the mapple Seldom inward found. Spcnf. 

I efpy’d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platane. MUton% 

Plate, n.f [plate , Dutch ; plaque , Fr.] 

1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 
As plates aropt from his pocktt. Shakefp. 

Make a plate , and burnifn it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet-fhot from one of thefe guns, the fpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. IVilkins. 

Fhe cqnfers of thefe wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
tity to them ; yet in that they had been cqnfecrated by the 
♦,’flermg incenie, were appointed to be beaten into broad 
plates, and faflened upon the altar. South's Sermons. 

Eternal deities'! 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs 
With pens of adamant cn plates of brais. Dryden. 

Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 

And made wide furrows in their flefhes frail. Fa. £hicen. 
[Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought filver. 

They eat on beds of lilk and gold, , 

And leaving/>/#/*?, 

Do drink in flone of higher rate. Ben]. Johnforis Cataline. 
The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car¬ 
ried away the plate. Knolles's Rift, of the Turks. 

They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the Sea blufli with blood; refigri their hate. Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late. 

When your firft courle was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 

4. [Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian.] A fmall Shallow veffel of metal 
on which meat is eaten. 

Afeanius this obferv’d, and, finding, faid, 

See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 

To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with plates. 

The doors are curioufly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble door-cafe; afterwards 
they had gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. To arm with plates. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks. Shakefp. 

Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms, 

Why plated in habiliments of war ? Shakefp. 

His goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war, 

' Have glow’d like plated Mars. Shakefp. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

3. To beat into lamina? or plates. 

If to fame alone: thou doft pretend, 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated brafs. Dryden. 

If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, fliould be flit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate ; I fee no reafon 
whj' every thread fhould not keep its colour. Newton. 

Pla'ten. n.f. Among printers, the flat part of the prels 
whereby the impreffion is made. 

Pla'tform. n.f. [plat, Rat, Fr. and form.] 

1. The fketch of any thing horizontally delineated ; the ich- 
nography. 

W hen the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalce- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
ftreight. Sandys's Journey . 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother 
And half the platforjn jufl reflects the other 

3. A level place before a fortification. 

Where was this ? 

—Upon the platform where we watch. 

4. A feheme ; a plan. 

Their minds and affe&ions were univerfally bent- * 
againft all the orders and laws wherein this church is fnnr,/? 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. ?. n( H 

I have made a platform of a princely garden, by jJZ’ 
partly by drawing not a model, but fome general 1 P ’ 
of it. iw/£/r neS 

They who take in the entire platform, and feefoe £ 
which runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the nl’ 
fervations and proofs, will difeern how thefe propdfitin ' 
flow from them., TV a 

Pla'tick afpett. In aftroiogy, is a ray caft from one Set 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its oiv 
light* 

Platc/on. n.f [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A fmall Zl 
body of mufketcers, drawn out of a batailion of foot when 
they form the hollow fquarc, to ftrengthen the angles* the 
grenadiers are generally thus pofted ; yet a party from anv 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the main body. Military Ditt 

in comely wounds fhall bleeding worthies ftand, 
Webb’s firm platoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. ’ TicM 
I latter, n.f. [from plate.] A large difh, generally 0 f 

The fervants wafh the platter, foour the plate. 

Then blow the fire. Dry den's, Juvenal. 

batira is an adje&ive, to which lanx, a charger, or lam* 
platter is underftood. _ Dr ,P 

Plao'dit. in.f [A word derived from the Latin, tlaudite 
Plau'dite. \ the demand of applaufe made by the player* 
when he left the ftage.] Applaufe. ; * 

True wifdom mult our a&ions fo direct. 

Not only the la ft plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft act, that inftead of 
a plaudite, fhe would deferve to be hiffed off the ftage. More. 

Some men find more melody in difeord than in the ancre- 
lick quires,; yet even thefe can difeernmufick in a confortof 
plauditcs , eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Plausibility, n.f [plaufibilite, Fr. from plaufible.] Spe- 
cioufnefs ; fuperficial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plaufibility, much artifice and direct falfe- 
hoods. Swift. 

The laft excufe for the flow fteps made in difarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plaufibility, but lefs truth, than any of the former. Swift, 
PLAUSIBLE, adj. [ plaufible , Fr. plauftbilis, from plaudo, Lat.] 
Such as gains approbation ; fuperficially pleafing or taking; 
fpecious ; popular ; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwer his requiring with a plaufible 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Shakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plaufible, and more 
advifed than confident. Bam. 

They found out that plaufible and popular pretext of railing 
. an army to fetch fo delinquents. King Charles. 

Thefe were all plaufible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moft defired peace, would infill upon many con- 
defeenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plaufible, as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. L'Ejlrange. 

The cafe is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaujible 
arguments on either lide. South. 

Plau'sibleness. n.f [from plaufible.] Specioufnefs; fhow 

of right. 

The plauftblenefs of arminianifm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderfon. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnds and plaufiblenejs. 

More. 


Plausibly, adv. [from plaufible ,] 

1. With fair fhow ; fpecioufly. 

They could talk plauftbly about that they did not under- 
ftand, but their learning lay chiefly in flourilh. Collier. 

Thou can’ll plauftbly diipute, 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior, 

2. With applaufe. Not in ufe. 

I hope they will plauftbly receive-our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mifconjeCtures. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Plau'sive. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2. Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 

His plaufive words 

He fcatter’d not in ears; but grafted them f 

To grow there and to'bear. Soakejp. 

To PLAY* 
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Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Swift. 


Shakefp. 


teare. 


To PLAY. v. n. [pieman, Saxon.] 

To fport; to frolick ; to do fomething not as a talk, but for 
a pleafure. 

On fmooth the feal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 
To toy ; to a£t with levity. 

Thou with eternal wifdom did’ft converfe, 

Wifdom thy lifter and with her didft play. Milton. 

To be difmifled from work. 

I’ll bring my young man to fchool; look where his mafter 
comes ; ’tis a -playing day I fee. Shakefp. Mer . W. of Windf. 
To trifle ; to aCt wantonly and thoughtlefly. 

Men are apt to play with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. Temple. 

To do fomething fanciful. 

How every fool can piny upon the Word ! Shakefp. 

To prnchfe farcaftick merriment: 

I would make ufe of it rather t q ph'df upon thofe I defpifed, 
than to trifle witlvthofe I loved. 
j. To mock ; to pra&ifeftlliiftbri. 

I law him dead ; art'thou 1 alive. 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight! 

3. To game ; to contend at fotne game. 

Charles* I will play no more to-night; 

My mind’s not orvt, von are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did 1 never win* of you 1 before. 

When lenity and 1 cruelty for kingdoms, 

The gentler gameftb? is thd fooneft winner. 

O perdurable fhame ! 

Are thefe the wretches -that we p’ay'd at dice for. 

The low rated Englrfh play at dice. 

The clergyman played at w’hift and lwobbers. 
g. To do any thing trickifh or deceitful. 

His mother played falfe with a ffrfitli. 

Cawdor, Glamis, ail 
The wizzard women premis’d ; and. 

Thou play'd,' ft moft foully for’t': _ 

Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all her 
tricks in. Addijoh's Spectator, N° 89. 

1©. To touch a mufical inftrument. 

Ev’ry thing that ; heard him play, 

Ev’n- the billows of the fea 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 

In fweet mufick: is fiidf aft, 

Eiiiing care, and 1 gHef of heart, 

Faftafleep, or heariiigdie. Shakefp. FEenfy Vlll. 

Thou art a3 a very lovely fong of one that hath a pfoa- 
fa-nt' vofoe 1 ,' and cain playweW on art inftrurhertf. Exekie't 

Fully fays, there confifteth in the prac^ce of fingihg and 
p aymg on inftruments great'knowledge, and the moft ex- 
celieik inftr*6cl:ion, which rectifies and orders .our manners, 
and rflHyg the heat of arfg'er. Peacham of Mufick. 

Wherein doth our practice of fingfog and playing with in- 
ftrun e its in our cathedral churches differ from the practice 
of David. Peacham of M<ujick. 

Ciad like a country fvyain, he pip’d, he fung, 

Arid playing drove his jolly troop along.' Dryefen. 

Take 1 thy harp and melt thy maid • 

Play, my friend ! and charm "the chhrmer. Glanyill. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding fweet. Addijon's Spectator. 
II. To operate ; to zBt. Ufed of any thing in motion. 

John hath feiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be, 

That whilft warm life plays in that infant’s veins. 

The mifplac’d John Ihould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Shakefp. King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out"your buckets, 
and called for engines to p 'ay againft it. Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is conco&ed, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

T2. 7 ' o wanton ; to move irregularly. 

Citherea all in fedges hid, 

Which feem.to move and wanton with her breath. 


I fear, 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Drydi 


cn. 
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Lv n as the waving fedges play with wind. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their lpirits play'd, and inmoft powers 
Made err. 

In the ftreams that from the fountain play. 

She walh’d her face. 

The letting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh’d helmets. 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. ’ Addifon. 
To perfonate a drama. J 

A lord will hear you play to-night; 

Eut I am doubtful of your modefties. 

Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

' Lot yet his honour never heard a play, 

You break into fome merry paflion. Shakefpeare: 

Q ■ lLv n kin g s but play ; and when their part is done, 
oome other, w^orle or better, mount the throne. Dryden 

I O rPnrpfonf o - LY J 4 


* 4 - To reprefent a charaaer. 

Courts are theatres, where fome men play ; 
rrmces, fome Ikves, and all end in one day. 
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15. To aa in any certain charaaer. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and the fpirits of the 
wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakefp. 

1 did not think to fhed a 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft fcrUckme, 

Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Shakefp^ 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. xxii. 21. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuelx. 12. 

Alphonfe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himfelf only in 
turning and playing the ioiner. Peacham of Mufick. 

’Tis poftible thefe Turks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafure in proving that he has played the 
fool. Collier of Friendjhip. 

To Play. v. a. 

1. To putin aaion or motion : as, he played his cannon. 

2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 

He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. Gay. 

3. To aa a mirthful charaaer. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakefp . 

5. 7 'o aa ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in qiieftion, how fhe fhould be affured that Zelmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney, b. ii. 

Play, n.f 

1. Aaion not impofed; not work ; difmiflion from work. 

2. Amufement fport. 

My dearling and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play. , Fa. ghcecn. 
T wo gentle fawns at play. Milton. 

3. A drama ; a comedy or tragedy, o* .fchfogjn which cha- 
raaers are /eprefented by dialogue and acLefo.. . 

Only they, '■ ' .. 

That come to hear a mer ry play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VJIL 

A play ought to be a juft image of human*nature, repre- 
fenting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 
ftibjea, for the delight and foftruaion of mankind. Dryden; 
Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux. Swift . 

4. Game ; praaice of gamingconteft at a game. 

I will play no more, my mind’s not on’t ; 

I did never win of you, 

Nor fhall not when my fancy’s oft my play. Shakefp: 

5. Praaice in any conteft. 

When they can make nothing elfe on’t, they find it the 
belt of their play to put it off with a jeft. L’Eftrawc 

^ He was refolved not to f P eak diftincily, knowing his belt 
p,ay to be in the dark, and that all his fafetv lay in the confu- 
lion of his talk - ' fiHotfa. 

in argumg the opponent ufes comprehensive and equivocal 
terms, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfufoefs of his ex- 
preftion, and therefore the anfwer on his fide makes it his play 
to diltinguifh as much as he can. Locke 

Bull’s friends advifed to gentler methods with the youn^ 
lord |; but John naturally lov’d rough play. Arbuthnot. 

0 . Action ; employment ; office. 

The [enfelefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefont fway ; 

But juftiftes the next who comes In play. Drxdert 

7. Practice ; aeftion; manner of adting. J 

Determinimng, as after I knew, in Secret manner, not'to 
e ar from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 

o a A 7 o f0U r p ay J hat mi S h ^ be offered unto me. Sidney, b. ii. 
H. Act of touching an inftrument. 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A Prate of agitation or ventilation. 

^ an y ba '* e been fav’d, and manv may, 

11. RoomfoSmofiom hiS qUefti ° n br ° USht Dr > d ™- 

•nP h f°i mtS are let L exaa, y int0 one another, that they have 
betvveen them > they fliake upwards or down- 

»* Liberty of aaing ; fwing. ^ Manual E , erci[a . 

{ P* ! °y «? his »i«h. without re- 
Ii 

P L/ 

pofitions. 

m piaybooks and romances. foP 

Pla yd ay. n.f. [plav and davl DnTr r bwift. 

work. J ir s )•] Uay exempt from talks or 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual play day • 

Balls and mafquerades and fhovvs. 


Swift's Mifcellanies , 
Pla'ydebt. 






























































































































































































V. 



P L A 

Pla'ydebt. n.f. [play and debt.] Debt contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leales upon fingle lives, and play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot . 

She has feveral playdebts on her hand, which muft be dif- 
charged very fuddenly. Spectator, 295. 

Pla'yer. n.f. [from play.] 

1. One who plays. 

2. An idler ; a lazy perfon. 

You’re pictures out of doors, 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your houfewifery. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

3. ACtor of dramatick fcenes. 

Like players plac’d to fill a filthy ftage. 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other jfhews, 

And all but jefts, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 
Certain pantomimi will reprefent the voices of players of 

. interludes fo to life, as you would think they were tho feplayers 
themfelves. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

A player , if left of his auditory and their applaufe, would 
ftraight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage ; 

Which fo declines, that (hortly we may fee 

Players and plays reduc’d to fecond infancy. Dryden. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryden. 

4. A mimick. 

Thus faid the player god ; and adding art 
Of voice and gefture, fo perform’d his part, 

She thought, fo like her love the (hade appears. 

That Ceyx fpake the words. Dryden . 

5. One who touches a mufical inftrument. 

Command thy fervants to feck out a man, who is a cun¬ 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel Xvi. 16. 

6. A gamefter. 

7* One who aCts in play in any certain manner. 

The fnake bit him faft by the tongue, which therewith 
began fo to rankle and fwcll, that, by the time he had knocked 
this foul player on the head, his mouth was lcarce able to 
contain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pla'yfellow. n.f. [flay and fellow.] Companion in amufe- 
ment. 

Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav¬ 
ing a friend but p’ayfellows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwife rid himfelf than by killing them. Sidn. 

She feem’d ftill back unto the land to look, 

And her p'ayfellows aid to call, and fear 

The dafhing of the waves. Spenfex. 

Your precious felf had not then crofs’d the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. Shakefp. Winter's Talc . 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you ! 

Heart’s difeontent and four affliction 

Be playfellows to keep you company ! Shakefp. 

Sweet playfellow, pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. Shakefp. 

This was the play at which Nero ftakedthree thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three (hillings and four 
pence upon every caft ; where did he find playfellows ? 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Pla yful. adj. [play and full.] Sportive ; full of levity. 

He is fcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child¬ 
hood for being playful. Addifon's Spectator, N w 494 * 

Playgame, n.f. [play sand game.] Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the true relifh to their ordinary 
playgames. Locke. 

Pla'yhouse. n.f. [play and houfe.] Houfe where dramatick 
performances are reprefented. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufc , and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He hurries me from the playhoufe and fcenes there, to the 
bear-garden. Stillingfleet. 

I am a fufficient theatre to myfelf of ridiculous aCtions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playhoufe. Dry. 

Shakefpear, whom you and ev’ry playhoufe bill 
Stile the divine. Pope's EpijVes of Horace. 

Pla'ypleasure. n.f [play and pleafure.] Idle amufement. 
He taketh a kind of playpleajure in looking upon the for¬ 
tunes of others. Bacon s EJfayi. 

PLA'YSOME. adj. [play and fame.] Wanton; full of levity. 

Pla'ysomeness. n.f. [from play Come.] Wantonnefs; levity. 

Pla'ything. n.f. [play and thing.] Toy; thing to play 
with. 

O Caftalio ! thou haft caught 
My foolifli heart; and like a tender child. 

That trufts his plaything to another hand, 

I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurfe, and by degrees the playthings of 
a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The fervants (hould be hindered from making court to 
them, by giving them fruit and playthings. Locke. 

O Richard, 

Would fortune calm her prefent rage. 

And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
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Milton . 
Milton. 


P L E 

Allow him but the plaything of a pen. 

He ne’er rebels or plots. p 

Fla'yWRIGHT, n.f [play and zuright.] A maker of plavf* 
He ended much in the chara&er he had liv’d in ; and Ho 
race’s rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a*/m~ 
wright. L 

Plea. n.f. [plaid, old French.] °^ e ‘ 

1. The ad or form of pleading. 

2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading 

The magnificoes have all perfuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture of juftice and his bond. Shake ft 

3. Allegation. 

They tow’rds the throne fupreme. 

Accountable, made hafte, to make appear 

With righteous plea , their utmoft vigilance. Milton 

4. An apology ; an excufe. 

The fiend, with neceflity. 

The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilifh deeds. 

Thou determin’d weaknefs for no plea. 

When fuch occafions are. 

No plea muft ferve ; ’tis cruelty to fpare. Denham. 

Whoever argues in defence of abfolute power in a fingle 
perfon, though he offers the old plaufible plea , that, it is his 
opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 
To Pleach, v. a. [plejfer , Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in ufe. 

Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mafter thus, with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Shakefpeare. 

Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shakefp. 

To PLEAD, v. n. [plaider, Fr.] 

1. To argue before a court of juftice. 

To his accufations 

He pleaded ftill not guilty ; and alleg’d 
Many (harp reafons. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour ! Job. xvi. 21, 

Of beauty fing; 

Let others govern or defend the ftate. 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granvill. 

Lawyers and divines write down (hort notes, in order to 
pVeach or plead. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To fpeak in an argumentative or perfualive way for or againft; 
to reafon with another. 

I am 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shakefp. 
Who is he that will plead with me ; for now if I hold m y 
tongue, I (hall give up the ghoft. Job. xiii. 19. 

If nature plead not in a parent’s heart. 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Dryden. 

It muft be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againft all com¬ 
pact, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compact. Locke. 

3. To be offered as a plea. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlels power may plead for me, 

With no lefs ardour I my claim purfue ; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. 

To Plead, v. a. 

1. To defend; to difeufs. 

Will you, we (hew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords (hall plead it in the field. Shakefp* 

2. To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebaftian came forth to intreat, that they might part 
with their arms like foldiers ; it was told him, that they could 
not juftly plead law of nations, for that they were not lawful 
enemies. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If they will plead againft me my reproach, know that bod 
hath overthrown me. 7 °^ X1X * 

3. To offer as an excufe. f 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs, in excule 0 
faults. 

Plea'dable. adj. [from plead.] Capable to be alleged 1 

I ought to be difeharged from this information, ^ ec ^ e ,^ 
privilege is pleadable at law. 

Pleader, n.f [plaideur, Fr. from plead.] 

1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg d, ^ 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swifts J l 

2 . One who fpeaks for or againft. 

If you 

Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue ■ 
Might ftoD our countryman. Shakefp . Cot 10 • 


Spenfer. 


Might ftop our countryman 

So fair a pleader any caufe may gain. 


Dryden . 
Plea'.ding* 


P L E 

Plea'ding. *./. [from plead .] Aflor form of pleading. 

If the heavenly folk (hould know 
Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swift 3 MiJ . 

Ple aLnce. n.f [plaifancc, Fr.] Gaiety; pleafantry; mer- 

nm The lovely pleafance and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreffed be by any art. 

Her words (he drowned with laughing vain 
And wanting grace in utt’ring of the lame, 

That turned all her pleafance to a fcoffing game. F. Fpycen. 

Oh that men (hould put an enemy into their mouths, to 
fteal away their brains ! that we (hould with joy, PH a f c f> 
revel and applaufe transform ourfelves into bealfs. Shakejp. 
PLEASANT, adj. [plaifant, French.] 

It Delightful; giving delight. : 

The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. Shakefp. King Lear. 

What 1110ft he (hould diflike, feems pleafant to him ; 

What like, offendve. . . Shakefp. King Lear. 

How good and how pleafant it is for brethren to dwelMn 

unit y ! Tr i 1 1 ams ' 

Verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

2. Grateful to the fenfes. 

Sweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear. 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleafantejl to third. Milton. 

3 Good humoured ; cheerful. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleajant fellow. Addijon. 

a. Gav; lively; merry. , , 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 
of the pleajant prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applau 
the prophanenels of wicked men. Rogers's Sermons. 

r. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to be poii- 
tive, feem to do it by apleafant argument, taken from the ne¬ 
gation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 

.is pofitive. lKh - 

Pleasantly, adv. [from pleafant.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to give delight. 

2. Gayly ; merrily ; in good humour. 

King James was wont pleafantly to fay, that the duke ox 
Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendon . 

3. Lightly; ludicroufly. 

Euftathius is of opinion, that Ulyffes fpeaks plcafantly to 
Elpenor. Broome. 

Pleasantness, n.f. [from pleafant.] 

1. Deiightfulnefs ; ftate of being pleafant. 

Doth not the pleafantnefs of this place carry in ltfelf fuffi¬ 
cient reward. Sidney. 

2. Gaiety ; cheerfulnefs ; merriment. 

It was refrefhing, but compofed, like the pleafantnefs of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 

He would fain put on fome pleafantnefs , but was not able 
to conceal his vexation. Tillotfon. 

Plea'santry. n. f. [plaifantcrie, Fr.] 

1. Gaiety ; merriment. . 

The harfhnefs of reafoning is not a little foftened and 
fmoothed by the infufions of mirth and pleafantry .. . Addifon. 

Such kinds of pleafantry are difingenuous in criticifm, the 
greateft mafters appear ferious and inftruCtive. Addifon. 

2. Sprightly faying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleafantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. Addifon s Spectator, N° 487. 

To Please, v. a. [placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 

1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 

They pleafe themfelves in the children of ftrangers. If il 6. 
Whether it were a whittling wind, or a pleafmg fall of 
water running violently. Wifdom xvii. 18. 

Thou can’ft not be fo pleas'd at liberty. 

As I (hall be to find thou dar’ft be free. Dryden. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe. Pope. 

2. To fatisfy ; to content. 

Do&or Pinch 

Eftablifh him in his true fenfe again, 

And I will pleafe you what you will demand. Shakefp. 

What next I bring (hall pleafe 
Thy wi(h exactly to thy heart’s defire. Milton. 

3. To obtain favour from ; to be pleafed with, is to approve; 
to favour. 

This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleafed. Mat. 
I have feen thy face, and thou wa R. pleafed with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 

Moft favours : who can pleafe him long ? Milton. 

4. To be Pleased. To like. A word of ceremony. 

Many of our moft (kilful painters were pleafed to recom¬ 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly underftood the 
rules of painting. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

To Please, v. n. 

I. To give pleafure. 

What pleafmg feem’d, for her now pleafes more. Milton. 


PLE 

I found fomething that was more pleafmg in them, than W 
ordinary productions. ' 

2 ' T Theirwine-ofer°mgS Hull not be pleafmg unto him. Iiofea. 

3. To like ; to chufe. . 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eafe 
Aftiime what fexes and what fhapes they pleafe . Kope* 

4. To condefcend ; to comply. A word of ceremony. 

Pleafe you, lords, f 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. Shakejp . 

The firft words that I learnt were, to exprefs my dehte, 
that he would pleafe to give me my liberty. Culver. 

Plea'ser. «. f [from pleafe.] One that courts favour. 
Plea'singly. adv. [from pleafmg.] I11 luch a manner as 

&V ptafngly troublefome thought and remembrance have been 
to me iince I left you. 

Thus to herfelf (he pleafngly began. _ J 

The end of the artift is pleafngly to deceive the eye. Dryd. 

He gains all points, who pleafngly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. _ . Tope. 

Plea'singness. n.f. [from pleafing.} Quality of givmg de^ 

PliTa'seman. n.f. [pleafe and man.] Apickthank; an offi¬ 
cious fellow. 

Some carry tale, fome plcafeman, fome flight zany. 

That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 

Told our intents. Shakefp. Loves Labour Lof. 

Pleasurable, adj. [from pleafure.] Delightful; full ot 

pleafure. „ ,, .. , r 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleajur- 

1, Bacon, 

able. 

It affords a pleafurable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: fo the blended ftreams. 

Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleafurable medley. Philips. 

Our ill-judging thought 

Hardly enjoys the pleafurable tafte. Prior. 

PLEA'SURE. n.f [plafir, French.] 

1. Delight; gratification <jf the mind or fenfes. 

Pleafure, in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of 
a fuitable object, luitably applied to a rightly difpofed fa- 
culty. South's Sermons. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South's Set mans. 

In hollow caves fweet echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleafure once (lie taught the (hore, 

Now Daphne’s dead, and pleafure is no more. Pope. 

2. Loofe gratification. 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet "feem cold. Shakefp. 

Behold yon dame does (hake the head to hear of pleafure' s 
name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milton. 

3. Approbation. 

The Lord taketh pleafure in them that fear him. Pfalms. 

4. What the will dictates. 

Ufe your pleafure ; if your love do not perfuade you to 
come, let not my letter. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

He will do his pleafure on Babylon. If. xlviii. 

5. Choice ; arbitrary will. 

We aferibe not only effeCts depending on the natural period 
of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at plea¬ 
fure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him (hews; 

Upon the reft at pleafure he defeends. 

And doubly harm’d, he double harm beftows. Dryden. 

Raile tempefts at your pleafure. Dryden. 

We can at pleafure move leveral parts of our bodies. Locke. 

All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueft, 
was difpofed by them according to their pleafure. Arbuthnot. 
ToPleasure. v. a. [from the noun.] To pleafe; to gra¬ 
tify. This word, though fupported by good authority, is, 

I think, inelegant. , 

Things, thus fet in order. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tujfer. 

I count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot plea¬ 
fure fuch an honourable gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

If what pleafes him, (hall pleafure you. 

Fight clofer, or good faith you’ll catch, a blow. Shakefp. 
When the way of pleafuring and difpleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoffible any (hould be overgreat. Bacon. 

Nothjng is difficult to love ; it will make a man crofs his 
own inclinations to pleafure them whom he loves. Tillotfon. 
Pleasureful. adj. [fleafure and full.] Pleafant; delightful. 
Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulnefs of the land and the con- 
veniency of the fea, hath been reputed a very commodious 
and pleafureful country. Abbot's Defcript. of the Wr.rld. 

1 9 X Plebe/an. 
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Plebei'an. 71 . f. [plebeien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.] One of the lower 
people. 

Let him 

Hoift thee up to the fronting plebeians. Shakefpeare. 

You re plebeians, if they be fenators. Shakefpeare . 

Upon the leaft intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
the nobles and the plebeians would revive o... 

Plebei'an. adj. J/ -' ' 

1. Popular; confiding of mean perfons. 

As fwme are to gardens, fo are tumults to parliaments, 
and plebeian concourfes to publick counfels. Kim Charles 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 

He through the midft unmark’d, 

In fhew plebeian angel militant 

Of loweft order. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

3. Vulgar ; low; common. J 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms; or to fav 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients ufed, 
they be but Ihifts of ignorance. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

I dlff 5 ence s Of mouldable and not mouldable, fciffible 
and not Iciliible are plebeian notions. Bacon 

Difhonour not the vengeance I defign’d. 

A queen! and own a bafe plebeian mind ! Drvden 

Pledge, n. f [pleige, Fr. pieggio , Italian.] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage ; any thing given by way of warrant or fecurity • a 

pawn. J 3 

Thefe men at the find were only piti e d; the great humility, ; 
zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in all 
men s opinion a pledge of their harmlefs meaning. Hooker. 
lr none, appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Fhy heinous, manifeft and many treafbns ; 

There is my pledge, I’ll prove it on thy heart. Shakefpeare. 

1 hat voice their iivelieft pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 

Money is neceffary both for counters and for pledges, and 
tarrying with it even reckoning and fecurity. Locke. 

Hymen fhall be aton’d, frail join two hearts. 

And Anbert fhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe 

3. A furety; a bail; an hoftage. 

. W ^t'purpofe could there be of treafon, when the Guia- 
mans offered to leave pledges , fix for one. Raleirb 

Good fureties will we have for thy return, ' 

' And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. ’ Dry den. 

To Pledge, v. a. [pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, Italian.] 

1. lo put in pawn. 

Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

A11 honeft faCtor ftole a gem away ; 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond. p g . g . 

2. To give as warrant or fecurity; ” * 

3. To fecure by a pledge. 

I accept her ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Shakefp. 

4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health after 
another. 

The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
I he breath of him in a divided draught, 

Isth readied: man to kill him. ShakeJ'p . Timon of Athens . 

Ho you noble lord of Weftmoreland. 

“ 1 P Ied K e your grace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

That flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia’s 
health ; he prefently pledg'd it. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

Ple dget. n. f. [plagghe , Dutch.] A fmall mafs of lint. 

I applied a pledget of bafilicon. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ple jads. In. ft [pleiades, Lat. 7rXslao^.] A northern con- 
Ple'iades. J ftellation. 

The pleiades before him danc’d. 

Shedding fweet influence. Milton. 

7 hen failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For pleiadsi hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 

Ple narily. adv. [from plenary.] Fully; completely. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe, and ought to be deter- 
plenarily. Jyliffe's Parergon. 

PLENARY, adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; complete. 

I am far from denying that compliance on my part, for 
plenary confent it was not, to his deftru&ion. King Charles. 

1 he caufe is made a plenary caufe. Aylijfe. 

A treatife on a fubjeCt fhould be plenary or full, fo that no- 
thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. Watts. 
Plenary, n. f. Decifive procedure. 

A bare inftitution without induction does not make a 
plenary againft the king, where he has a title to prefent. 

p , Aylijfe. 

I le nariness. n.f. [from plenary.] Fulnefs; completeneis. 

Ple nilunary. adj. [from pienilunium, Lat.] Relating to 
the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 
terlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there would arife above 
an hundred more. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PLE 

PL of powT NCE ’ n ’ f ’ [frpm ^ ms a " d Lat.] Fu! nef) 

PL power?™ T ' a f &“***"> Lat -J Inverted „ ith m • 

My fubftitutes I fend you, and create 
t'/en,potent on earth, of matchlefs mieht 

Iffu.ng from me. Milton's Par Loll l 

Plenipotentiary, n.f. [plenipotentiaire Fr 1 a J ' ■' x ' 
inverted with full power. > -J A negotiator 

molks! 7 Were ° nly thedeni f° untiar y of the patriarchal 

PL tobe S fu!l K o f / m £r Ut] ° nC that 

Thofe (paces, which the vacuirts would have emntv b. 
cau e devoid of air, thcplcifts do not prove replcnifteLirt 

iubtle matter by any fenfible efteas * niined wi h 

Pll'mtude h./. [plenitude, from plcM, Lat. plenitude t\ 

1. Fulnefs; the contrary to vacuity. ^ ’ rr, J 

If there were every where an' abfolute plenitude and denfit,, 
without any pores between the particles of bodies, all 
oi equal dimensions would contain an equal quantity of mat" 
ter, and confidently be equally ponderous. Bentley’s Sermons 

2 . Repletion ; animal fulnefs ; piethory. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by fpare diet. Arbutb 

3. Exuberance; abundance. 

'She plenitude of the pope’s power of difpenfing was the 
main queftion. # ' - r fV \ rT n T e 

4. Completenefs. Bacon s HcnryVW. 

^ 7 'he plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated ftores receive. p ■ 

Plenteous, adj. [from plenty.] m ' 

1. Copious; exuberant; abundant. 

Author of evil, unknown till thv revolt 
Now plenteous thefe acts of hateful'flrife. Milton. 

Two piteous fountains the whole profpe& crown’d • ~ ' 

the gardens leads its ftreams around. Bote 

2. .fruitful; fertile. 

Take up the fifth part of the land in the feven plenteous 
} eais. Genefs x li. 34. 

Eab ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
Ple'nteously. adv. [from plenteous.] Copioufly; abun¬ 
dantly ; exuberantly. 

Thy due from me is tears, 

Which nature, love and filial tendernefs 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoufly. Shake ft. 

God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteovfy 
The waters generated. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vii. 

God proves us in this life, that he may the more plenteoujiy- 
reward us in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plenteousness. n.f. [from plenteous.] Abundance; fer¬ 
tility. 

The feven years of plenteonfhefs in Egypt were ended. 

_ Genefs . 

Plentiful, adj. [plenty and full.] Copious; abundant; ex¬ 
uberant ; fruitful. 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
whence the tale of Amalthea’s plentiful horn. Ralegh. 

He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be preferved 
from decay. . _ Bacon's Effays. 

If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
year. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

When they had a plentiful bar veil, the farmer had hardly 
any corn. L'EJlrange. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu¬ 
cation and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

Plentifully, adv. [ftom plentiful.] Copioufly; abundantly. 

They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully encreafed. Brotun's Vulgar Err ours. 

Bern \splentifully furnifhed with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Plentifulness. n.f. [from plentiful.] The Fate of being 
plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 

PLE'NTY. n. f [from plenus, full.] 

1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough. 

Peace, 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Shakefp . 

What makes land, as v/ell as other things, dear, is plenty 
of buyers, and but few fellers; and fo plenty of fellers and 
few buyers makes land cheap. Locke. 

2. Fruitfulnefs ; exuberance. 

The teeming clouds 

Defcend in gladfome plenty o’er the world. * Dhornfou. 

3. It is ufed, I think, barbaroufly for plentiful. 

To grafswith thy calves, 

Where water is plenty. Tuffer'sjdufbandry. 

If reafons were as plenty as black berries, 1 would give ix> 
man a reafon on compulfion. Sbakejp. HerayLS - 

4. A ftate in which enough is had and enjoyed. 

Ye fhall eat in plenty and be fatisfied, and praife the 
Lord. Voet ii. 26.- 

c Pleonasm 
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Ple'onasm. n.f. [pleonafme, Fr. pleonafmus, Lat.] A.figure 
of rhetorick, by which more words are ufed than are neceffary. 
Plesh. n.f [A word ufed by Spenfer inftead of plafh, for the 
Convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marfh. 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed frefh, 

That underneath his feet foon made a purple plefh. Spenfer. 
PLEl'HORA. n. ft [from wXyiScoga,.] The ftate in which 
the vefTels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a^ na¬ 
tural ftate or health ; arifes either from a diminution of fome 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifeera can 
dijxeft : evacuations and exercife are its remedies. 

^The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun¬ 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plethore'tick. I ddj.[fromplethora.] Having a full habit. 
Plethorick. S yL r _ 

The fluids, as they confift ot fpirit, water, falts, oil and 
terreftrial parts, differ according to the redundance of the 
whole or of any of thefe; and therefore the plethorick are 
phlegmatick, oily, faline, earthy or dry. Arbuthnot. 

Ple'thory. n.f. [pkthore, Fr. from irM^d^oo.] Fulnefs of 
habit. 

In too great repletion, the elaftick force of the tube throws 

the fluid with too great a force, and fubje&s the animal to 

the difeafes depending upon a piethory. Arbuthnot. 

Ple'vin. n. f. [pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law Lat.] I11 law, a 

warrant or alfurance. See Replevin. 'Biftl. 

PLEU RISY. n.f. [7rX£\)fTi<; ; pleurefte, Fr. pleuritis, Lat.] 

Plenrify is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 

hardly diftiriguifhable from an inflammation of any other part 

of the breaft, which are all from the fame caufe, a ftagnated 

blood ; and are to be remedied by evacuation, fuppuration or 

expe&oration, or all together. Quincy. 

PLEURl'TICAL. 7 r re T 1 

i , [adj. [from pleun/y.] 

Pleu ritick. r J 

1. Difeafed with a pleurify. 

7'he vifeous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travafated blood of pleuritick people, may be difl'olved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Denoting a pleurify. 

His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour nor con¬ 
fidence. Wijeman's Surgery. 

PLI'ABLE. adj. [pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend.] 

1. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an act be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law fo pliable and bending, that it 
lhall be impolfible to be broke. South's Sermons. 

Whether the different motions of the animal fpirits may 
have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea¬ 
ments are pliable and tender, I fhall leave to the curious. Add. 

2. Flexible of difpolition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 

Pliableness. n.f. [from pliable. j 

1. Flexibility; eafinefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

Compare the ingenuous pliab 'enefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obftinacy in moft forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged finner. South's Sermons. 

Pli'ancy. n.f. [from pliant.] Eafinefs to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neceffary, nature would not have 
given fuch an a&ivity to the limbs, and fuch a pliancy to every 
part, as produces thofe compreflions and extenfions neceffary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fyftem. Addifon's Spectator. 
PLI ANT, adj. [pliant, French.] 

1. pending; tough; flexile; flexible; lithe; limber. 

An anatom iff promifed to difleft: a woman’s tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 
and more pliant thread. Addifon's SpeHator, N° 247. 

2. Eafy to take a form. 

Particles of heav’nly fire. 

Or earth but new divided from the Iky, 

And pliant ftill retain’d th’ etherial energy. Dryden. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 

Pliant and warm may ftill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. Granville. 

3. Eafily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all founds, the 
joints more iupple to all feats of activity, in youth than after¬ 
wards. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs. 

Now pradtife ev’ry pliant gefture, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry teller. Swift's Mifcel. 

4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then dudtile and pliant to right reafon, it 
met the dictates of a clarified underftanding halfway. South. 
Pli'antness. n.f. [from pliant.] Flexibility; toughnefs. 
Greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of parts, fixation, pliant- 
nefs or foftnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Pu ; cature. In. f. [plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold ; double. 
Pljca'tion. 3 Plication is ufed fomewhere in Clariffa. 

Pli'ers. n.f. [from ply.] An inftrument by which anything 
is laid hold on to bend it. 
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Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round-nofed; their 
office is to hold and fallen upon a fmall work, and to fit it ill 
its place : the round-nofed pliers are ufed for turning or boring 
wire or fmall plate into a circular form. Moxon.. 

I made a detention by a fmall pair of pliers. Wiftman. 
To Plight, v. a. [plichten, Dutch*] 

1. To pledge ; to give as furety. 

He piighted his right hand 

Unto another love, and to another land. Fairy Queen. 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her name told, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I again in Henry’s royal name, 

Give thee her hand for iign of plighted faith, Shakefpeare . 

Here my inviolable faith I plight, 

Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 

New loves you leek, 

New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break* Dryden. 

I’ll never mix my plighted hands with thine. 

While fuch a cloud of mifehiefs hangs about us. Addifon. 

2. To braid ; to weave, [from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and plight, pleight or plait, a fold or flexure.] 

Her head file fondly would aguife 
With gaudie girlonds, or frefh flowrets dight 


About her neck, or rings of ruffles plight. 

I took it for a fairy viiion 
Of fonVe gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 


Fairy Queen * 


Milton. 

Plight, n.f. [This word Winner imagines to be derived from 
the Dutch, plichi, office or employment; but Junius obferves, 
thatpliht, Saxon, ftgnifies diftrefs or preifing cknger; whence, 

I fuppofe, plight was derived, it being generally .ufed in a bad 
fenfe.] 

1. Condition ; ftate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told, 

And made enfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his mafter, he no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Fa. Qtieen-. 

I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you are. 

. Shakefpeare. 

Befeech your highnefs, 

My women may be with me ; for, you fee. 

My plight requires it. Shakefp. Winter's Dale. 

They in lowlieft plight repentant flood 
Praying. Milton's Far. Loft, b. xi. 

Thou muft not here , 

Lie in this miferable loathfome plight. Milton. 

Moft perfect hero tried in heavi eft plight 
Of labours huge and hard* Milton. 

2* Good cafe. 

Who abufeth his cattle and ftarves them for meat. 

By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 

Where he that with labour can ufe them aright. 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. Duffer. 

3. Pledge ; gage, [from the verb.] 

That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefp. 

4. [From to plight.] A fold ; a pucker ; a double ; a purfle ; 
a plait. 

Yclad, for fear of fcorching air. 

All in a filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen. 
Plinth, n. f. [TrAfvS-ij.] In architecture, is that fquare 
member which ferves as a foundation to the bafe of a pillar ; 
Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a 
plinth, becaufe it refembles a fquare tile : moreover, the fame 
denomination is iometimes given to a thick wall, wherein 
there are two or three bricks advanced in form of a plat¬ 
band. Harris. 

To PLOD. v. n. [ploeghen, Dutch, Skinner.] 

1. To toil; to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. 

A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our journey’s end, 
than a fluttering way of advancing by ftarts. L'EJlrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himfelf fo far as to fall, but plods on-de¬ 
liberately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ftaff before 
him. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Th’ unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a lofs. Dryden. 

2 . To travel laborioufly. 

Rogues, plod away o’ the hoof, feek fhelter, pack. Sha. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Haft thou not held my ftirrup \ 

Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 

And thought thee happy when I fhook my head l Shakefp. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended^ 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon. 

With fainted vow my faults to have amended. Shakefp. 

3.. To ftudy 
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3. To ftudy clofely and dully. 

Univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries ; 

As motion and long-during atftion tires 

The finewy vigour of the traveller. Shakefp. 

He plods to turn his am’rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, and profecute. Hudibras, p. iii. 

She reafon’d without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Plo'dder. n.f. [from plod.] A dull heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 

That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks3 
What have continual plodders ever won, 

Save bafe authority from other’s books ? Shakefp. 

PLOT, n.f [plot, Saxon. See Plat.] 

1. A fmall extent of ground. 

It was a chofen plot of fertile land, 

Amongft wide waves fet like a little neft. 

As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reft. Fairy fjhieen. 

Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot , 

Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Puffer. 

Many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpearc. 

Were there but this fingle plot to lofe. 

This mould of Marcius, they to duft would grind it, 

And throw’t againft the wind. Shakefp. 

When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot , then draw the model. 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we muft rate the coft of the ere&ion. Shakefp. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafte, but in 
gar den plots under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke. 

2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 
this foil3 for neither is any lefs than a goddefs, worthy to be 
lhrined in fuch a heap of pleafures3 nor any lefs than a god¬ 
defs could have made it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

3. A form 3 a fcheme 3 apian. 

The law of England never was properly applied unto the 
Irifh nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, but as they 
could infinuate and fteal themfelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from platform, but evi¬ 
dently contracted from complot , Fr.J A confpiracy 3 a fecret 
defign formed againft another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. Shakefp . 

Eafy feems the thing to every one. 

That nought could crofs their plot , or them fupprefs. Dan. 

5. An intrigue 3 an affair complicated, involved and embarraffed 3 
the ftory of a play, comprifmg an artful involution of affairs, 
unravelled at laft by fome unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch as fprings 
from the fubject, then the winding up of the plot muft be a 
probable confequence of all that went before. Pope. 

Nothing muft be fung between the acts. 

But what lome way conduces to th e plot. Roj'common. 

Our author 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice. 

Made him obferve the fubject and the plot , 

The manners, paffions, unities, what not ? Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 

6. Stratagem 3 fecret combination to any ill end. 

Fruftrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 

7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 

Who fays he was not 
A man of much plot , 

May repent that falfe accufation3 
Having plotted and pen’d 
Six plays to attend 

The farce of his negociation. Denham. 

To Plot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To form fchemes of mifehief againft another, commonly 
againft thofe in authority. 

The fubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houfe 

To murther me. Shakefpearc’s Richard III, 

The wicked plottcth againft the juft. Pfalm xxxvii. 12. 

He who envies now thy ftate. 

Who now is plotting how he may feduce 

Thee from obedience. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. vi. 

The wolf that round th’ inclofure prowl’d 
To leap the fence, novt plots not on the fold. Dry den. 

2. To contrive 3 to fcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, that the 
prince did plot to be fecretly gone 3 to which the marquis an- 
l'wer’d, that though love had made his highnefs fteal out of 
his own country, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. Wotton. 

To Plot. v. a. 

1. To plan 3 to contrive. 


Brydcn. 


PLO 

With fhame and forrow fill’d : 

Shame for his folly 3 forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

2. To deferibe according to ichnography. 

This treatife plotteth down Cornwall, as it now ftandet 1 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

Plo'tter. n.f. [from plot.'] ' 

1. Confpirator. 

As for you, Colonel, we {hall try who’s the greater plotter 
of us two 3 I againft the ftate, or you againft the petticoat^ 

. Dryden’s Spanijl) Frylr 

2. Contriver. ' . 

An irreligious moor. 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shakeft 

Plo'ver. n.f. [pluvier? Fr. pluvialis, L at.] A lapwing. A 
bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, patridge, phea- 
fant and plover. Carew’s Survey of ^Cornwall. 

Scarce 

The bittern knows his time : or from the fhore. 

The plovers when to fcatter o’er the heath 
And ling. Thomfon’s. Spring. 

PLOUGH, n.f. [ploj, Saxon; plog, Danifti; plocgb, Dutch] 

1. The inftrument with which the furrows are cut in the around 
to receive the feed. 

Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath {horn in funder, languifhing doth die. Peacham. 
Some ploughs differ in the length and Ihape of their beams • 
fome in the {hare, others in the coulter and handles. Mort, 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers. Tbomfon. 

2. A kind of plane. Ainfwotib. 

To Plough, v. n. Topra&ife aration 3 to turn up the ground 

in order to fow feed. 

Rebellion, infolence, fedition 
We ourfelves ha vq plough’d for, low’d and fcatter’d. 

By mingling them with us. Shakefp. Coriolcmus. 

Doth the ploughman plough all day to fow? If.xxvm. 24. 
They only give the land one ploughing, and fow white 
oats, and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer . 

To Plough, v. a. 

1. To turnup with the plough. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough R.ome and harrow Italy. Shakefp. Coriolamis. 

Shou’d any Have, fo lewd, belong to you ? 

No doubt you’d fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in bridewell, or to plough your ground. Dryden. 
A man may plough , in ftiff grounds the firft time fallowed, 
an acre a day. Mortimer. 

You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough. 

Another of a dulky colour, near black 3 there are of thefe 
frequently ploughed up in the fields of Weldon. Woodward. 

3. To furrow 3 to divide. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

Pie plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. Addif. 

With fpeed we plough the watry way. 

My power {hall guard thee. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

4. To tear 3 to furrow. 

Let 

Patient O&avia plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Plou'ghboy. n. f. [plough and boy. ] A boy that follows the 
plough ; a coarfe ignorant boy. 

A ploughboy , that has never feen any thing but thatched 
houfes and his parifh church, imagines that thatch belongs to 
the very nature of a houfe. Watts’s Logick. 

Plou'gher. n.f. [from plough.] One who ploughs or culti¬ 
vates ground. 

When the country ftiall be replenifhed with corn, as it 
will, if well followed 3 for the country people themfelves are 
great ploughers and fmall fpenders of corn: then there {houl 
be good {tore of magazines eredled. Spenjei. 

Ploughla'nd. n. f. [plough and land.’] A farm for corn. 
Who hath a ploughland cafts all his feed-corn there. 

And yet allows his ground more corn fhould bear. Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or in 
habited townftiips, the number of ploughlands that each con, 
tains, and the number of the inhabitants. ^ a ' g ‘ 

Plou'ghman. n.f. [plough and man.} 

1. One that attends or ufes the plough. 

When {hepherds pipe on oaten ftraws. 

And merry larks ar e ploughmen’s clocks. 

The cuckow then on ev’ry tree. e J‘ ! 

God provides the good things of the world, to ferve 
neeeds of nature by the labours of the ploughman. jay* ' 
The careful ploughman doubting ftands. 

Your reign no lefs affures the ploughman s P eace> TirJjer. 
Than the warm fun advances his increafe. 

The merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers y w > ^ 

fhepherd by wet feafons, and the ploughmen by dry. t 

Who 
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Who can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. 

One 

My ploughman’s is, t’other my fliepherd’s fon. 

2. A grofs ignorant ruftick. 

Her hand ! to whofe foft feizure 
The cignet’s down is harfh, and, fpite of fenfe, 

Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakefp. 

3. A ftrong laborious man. 

A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
ploughman will digeft it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plou'ghmonda y. n.f. The monday after twelfth-day. 
Ploughmunday next after that the twelftide is paft, 

Bids out with the plough, the worft hufband is laft. 'Puffer. 
Ploughshare, n. f. [plough and floored] The part of the 
plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the ploughfloare lighted upon a 
great ftone 3 we pulled that up, and fo found fome pretty 
things. Sidney, b. ii. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among hwxrdxn^plough- 
floares without being fcorched. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccian, Sax. plocken , Dutch.] 

1. To pull with nimblenefs or force 3 to fnatch 3 to pull; to 
draw 3 to force on or off 3 to force up or down ; to aeft upon 
with violence. It is very generally and licentioufly ufed, par¬ 
ticularly by Shakefpearc. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a peaceable 
government among them, than by violent means to pluck them 
under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You were crown’d before. 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off. Shakefp. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees. 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakefp . 

Can’ft thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow', 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpearc’s Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with 
comelinefs plucked all gaze his way. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I gave my love a ring 3 

He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world mailers. Shakefp. Merck . of Venice. 

If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shakefp. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locksf Shakefp . 

I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 16. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 

pla "^ d * . 7 Ecdufl iii. 2. 

I hev p uck off their ikin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 

Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck out their tongues. 

Left with their dying breath they fow fedition. 

Beneath this {hade the weary peafant lies. 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rife. 

From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. *" Thcmfo 

2. To ftrip of feathers. 

Since I pluckt geefe, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 

T , . Shakefpcare. 

I come to thee from plume pluck’d Richard. Shakefp. 

3. To pluck up a heart or fpirit. A proverbial expreffion for 
taking up or refuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new' affault, wherein he expefted they fhould 
with couragious refolution recompenfe their late cowardice. 

p Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Iluck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 * A P uJ l; a draw 3 a fingle a&of plucking. 

Birds kept coming and going all the day long 3 but fo few 
at a time, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. 

tit I,.-. L Ff range. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey the plucks and attradions of the motory 

,T“pn; rr T , RoyontheCreatid 

i trle ’ 1 know not whether derived from the 

- hmghlh, rather than the Englifti from the Erfe.] The heart 
liver and lights of an animal. J 

m/cjCER. n.f [from pluck.] One that plucks. 

7 hou letter up arid plucker down of kings ! Shakefp 

JT lt as \ oon , as > r ° u fee the feed begin to grow brown, at 
which time let the pluckers tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 

an Swedlfl G Dutch.] A ftopple; 

any thing driven hard into another body. 

to thebottom* 16 ^ the drawd °wn the fucker 

brw m fightl r nS Wl£ n a man ’ s own filadoW ’ corififts in the 
d !* ing f . tw f ftl . cks S raf P ed ih each hand > and loaden 
plugs of lead at either end : this opens the cheft. Addif. 
bottlmg wme, fill your mouth full of corks, together 
h a large plug of tobacco. Swift’s Dir ell. to the Butler. 
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P L U 

To Plug. v. a. [fro n the noun.] To flop with a plug. 

Dry den. A tent pugging up the orifice, would make the matter re¬ 
cur to the part difpoled to receive it. Sharp’s Surgery* 

Dryden. Plum. n. f. [plum, plumrpeop, Sax. hlumme , Danifh. A cu- 
Horn has prevailed erf writing plumb , but improperly. 

I. A fruit. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are placed in a 
circular order, and expand in form of a rofe, from whofe 
flow'er-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globular fruit, having a foft flefhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong ftone, for the moft part pointed 3 to which 
{hould be added, the footftalks are long and {lender, and have 
but a fingle fruit upon each : the fpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hativc, or white primordian. 2. The early black damafk, 
commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black 
dama Ik plum. 4. The great damafk violet of Tours. 5. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The 
Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum. 9. The 
white Perdrigon p'um. 10. The red imperial plum , fome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im¬ 
perial bonum magnum 3 white Holland or Mogul p'um. 12. 
Fhe Chefton plum. 13. The apricot plum. 14. Themaitre 
claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red 
diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold plum. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mi- 
rabelle. 23. I he Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. 
The monheur p'um : this is fometimes called the Wentworth 
plum , both refembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 
plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The mufcle plum. 
29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. The black thorn or 
floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers in vain enquired, whether the fummum bonum 
confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contemplation : 
they might as reafonably have difputed, whether the beft re- 
lifh were in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 

Raifin ; grape dried in the fun. 

I will dance, and eat p urns at your wedding. Shakefp. 

3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one & hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds. 

By the prefent edift, many a man in France will fwell into 
a plum , who fell feveral thoufand pounds fhort of it the day 

bcfbr ?' . Addifon. 

The mifer muft make up his plum , 

And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Prior, 

By fair dealing John had acquired fome plums , which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his lavv-fuit. Arbuth . 

Afk you, 

Why fhe and Sapho raife that monftrous fum ? 

Alas 1 they fear a tuan will coft a plum. Pope. 

4. A kind of play, called how many plums for a penny. Ainf. 
Plumage, n.f. [plumage, Fr.] Feathers 3 fuit of feathers 

1 he plumage of birds exceeds the piloftty of beafts. Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, {looping from above, 

Smit with her varying p umage, fpare the dove. p c p e , 

1 lumb n. f [piomb, I r. plumbum , Lat. j A plummet 3 a leaden 
weight let down at the end of a line. 

If the plumb line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the level is let flat down upon the work, the work is level. 

T> , rr Moxons Mechanical Exercifes . 

1 lumb. adv. [from the noun.] Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

It all thele atoms {hould defeend plumb down with equal 
velocity, being all perfeaiy (olid and imporous, and the va¬ 
cuum not rehfting their motion, they would never the one 
overtake the other. Roy th e Crcaln. 

Is it not a fid thing to fall thus plumb into the grave ? well 
one minute and dead the next. Co’lie 

To Plumb, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To found 5 to rearch by a line with a weight at its end. 
channel eXpenenced fcamc n plumbed the depth of the 

PT m.Tl lte an r work IT thc plummet. 

Com "* ] V Fr.J One who works upon lead. 

Commonly written and pronounced plummer. 

Plu mbery. n f [from plumber.] Works of lead ; the ma- 
nufadures of a plumber. Commonly fpelt plummery. 

Plu mcake. n.f [plum and cake.] Cake made wit£ 1 

•vxr*u cran .l m d them 1,11 l Feir guts did ake 
or n^ th caud,e » CL, ftard and plumcake. 

PLUME, n.f [plume, Fr. pluma, Lat.] 

1. Feather of birds. ' J 

Let frantickTalbot triumph fora while, 

W d >n ‘ k n a i P e T ck ’ <Weep alon 8 his tail : 

Well pull his plumes, and take away his train. 

Wmgs he wore of many a colour’d plume. Milton 

2. t eather worn as an ornament. ^ S Mu f aum ' 

Let every feeble rumour (hake your hearts. 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
i an you into defpair. Coriohnut. 

9 Eaftern 


Addifon. 

Gay. 

Spring. 


raifins. 


Hudibras. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 

































































































































































































































































PLU 

Eaftern travellers know that oftridges feathers are common, 

Brown. 


Dry den. 


and the ordinary plume of Janizaries 
The fearful infant 

Daunted to fee a face with fteel o’erfpread, 

, And his high plume that.nodded o’er his head. 

3. Pride ; towering mien. 

J Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 

From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

4. Token of honour ; prize of conteft. 

Ambitious to win from me fome plume. Milton. 

5. Plume is a term ufed by botanifts for that part of the feed 
of a plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk : it is in- 
clofed in two fmall cavities, formed in the lobes for its recep¬ 
tion, and is divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all 
clofely bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
has this name. 

To Plume, v. a. [from the noun.] 
i_. To pick and adjuft feathers. 

Swans mull be kept in fome enclofed pond, where they 
may have room to come afhore and plume themfelves. Moit. 

2. [Flumer, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon flefh, devour fome part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with, becaufe they 
will not take the pains tuliy to plwne them. Bay. 

9. To ftrip ; to pill. 

They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himfelf. Bacon. 

4. To place as a plume. 

His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plum'd. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

5. To adorn with plumes. 

Farewel the phoned troops, and the big war, . 

That make ambition virtue. Shakefp. Othello. 

Plumea'llum. n. f [ alumen plumofum , Lat.] A kind of 

aft thmeallum , formed into the likenefs of a wick, willad- 

minifter to the flame, and yet not confume. V,lk,m. 

Plumi'gerous. adj. [fluma anC#«, Lat.] Having feathers; 

f thered • 

Plu'mipede. n.f. [fluma and fes, Lat.] A fowl that has 

feathers on the foot. 

Plu'mmet. n.f. [from plumb.] . , 

j. A weight of lead hung at a firing, by which depths are 
founded, and perpendicularity is difcerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet found. 

I'll drown my book. 

Fly envious time 

Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 

Whofe fpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace 

2. Any weight. , *. 

God lees the body of flefh which you bear about you, 

and the plummets which it hangs upon your foul, and there¬ 
fore, when you cannot rife high enough to him, he comes 
down to you. Cuppa’s Rules for Devotion 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in the afcend- 
inaftde of the wheel, muft be counterpoiied by a plummet 
faftened about the pulley on the axis : this plummet will de¬ 
fend according as the fand doth make the leveral parts oi 
the wheel lighter or heavier. . r 

“ "SrX ,/-» W,» 

PLUMP, adj. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
'Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe app e ; it 
might be more eafily deduced from plum , which yet feems 
' very harfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; 

fleek; full and frnooth. „. , , 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a frnooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for afacnfice; but the 
• ox, that was defpifed for his raw bones, went on with his 
work ftill. , V EJlrange. 

Plump gentleman, 

Get out as faft as e’er you can ; 

Or ceafe to pufh, or to exclaim, . 

You make the very croud you blame. Fnor. 

The famifh’d cow 

Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. vjiJ • 

Plump, n.f [from the adjeftive.] A knot; a tuft; aclufter; 

a number joined in one mafs. 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump together, not 

acceffible but by fea. f ’ 

Warwick having efpied certain plumps of Scottilh horle- 
men ranging the field, returned towards the arriere to^pr^ 
vent danger. 

We refted under a plump of trees. ounuy. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowling eagle will defcend. Vr yf n ' 

To Plump, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To fatten; to fwell, 

to make large. 


Shakefp. Tempejl. 


Milton . 


or perhaps 
the water.] 


B. Johnfn. 


PLU 

The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump out the 
fides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. 5^ 

I’m as lean as carrion ; but a wedding at our houfe will 
plump me up with good chear. L'Ef range. 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Mori. 
To Plump, v. n. [from the adverb.] 

2. [From the adjedive.] Tobefwollen. Ainfworih, 

1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A word formed from the 
found. 

Plump, adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb , 
formed from the found of a ftone falling on 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long caft, to break their ridge ; 

Or to fome river take ’em 
Plump, and fee if that would wake ’em. 

Fluttering his pennons vain plump down he drops. Milt. 
Plu'mper. n.f [from plump.] Something worn in the mouth 
to fwell out the cheeks. 

She dext’roufly her plumpers draws. 

That ferve to All her hollow jaws. Swift's Mifal. 

Plu'mpness. n.f. [from plu?np.] Fulnefs; difpofition towards 
fulnefs. 

Thofe convex glaffes fupply the defea of plumpnefs in the 
eye, and by encreafing the refraaion make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
Plu'mporridge. n.f. [plum and porridge.'] Porridge with 
plums. 

A rigid diffenter, who dined at his houfe on Chriflmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addifon. 

Plu'mpudding. n.f. [plum and pudding.] Pudding made 
with plums. 

Plu'mpy. adj. Plump ; fat. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Pliunpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp. 

Plumy, adj. [from plume.] Feathered; covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plutny vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 

Appear’d his plumy creft, befmear’d with blood. Addifon. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy part only 
upon one fide. Grew s Cofmol. b, i. 

To PLU'NDER. v. a. [plunderen , Dutch.] 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an hoftile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plutiders the temple of God, and we find 
the fatal doom that after wards befel him. South's Sermons. 
Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far. 

Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 

2. To rob as a thief. 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pop 1 ’ 

Plu'nder. n. f. [from the verb.] Pillage ; fpoils gotten in war. 
Let loofe the murmuring army on their mailers, 

To pay themfelves with plunder. Otway. 

Plu'nderer. n.f [from plunder.] 

1. Hoftile pillager ; lpoiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofoever (pares 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprives a 
o-ood men of their peace and quietnefs. Addijon. 

& We cannot future violence o’ercome. 

Nor give the miferable province eafe. 

Since what one plunderer left, the next will feize. Dryden. 
To PLUNGE, v. *. [ plonger , Fr.] , 

1. To put fuddenly underwater, or under any thing luppoi 

^ Plunge us in the flames, . ^ llm ' 

Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf Ihefprings, 

But fhoots along fupported on her wings. "0 ‘ ' 

2. To put into any Hate fuddenly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing fl$cp. 

And ravifh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. 

3. To hurry into any diftrefs. 

O confcience ! into what abyfsof fears 

And horrors haft thou driv’n me ? out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper plung d. we 

Without a prudent determination in matters betor 
fhall be plunged into perpetual errors. it 

4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to what a<£ho 1 
be applied, commonly exprefles either violence and 
in the agent, or diftrefs in the patient. 

At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word, _ 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plung'd th « f word. 3 

Let them not be too hafty to plunge their enquiries ^ 
into the depths of knowledge. 

To Plunge, v. n. 

1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. &M&f*- 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, Shakefp. Jubu. ^ 
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Dryden . 


PLY 

His courfer plung'd , 

And threw him off; the waves whelm d over him. 

And helplefs in his heavy arms he drown d. Dryden- 

When thou, thy fhip o’erwhelm’d with waves, fhalt be 
Forc’d to f lunge naked in the raging fea. Dryden. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the water, 
their fhell being dried in the fun, they are eafily taken; by 
reafon they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 
n To fall or rufh into any hazard or diftrefs. 

He could find no other way to conceal his adultery, but to 
plunge into the guilt of a murther. Ti/lotjon. 

* Bid me for honour plunge into a war 

Then fhalt thou fee that Marcus is not flow. Addijon. 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul’d. 

He plung'd into the gulph which heav’n foretold. Pope . 

Plunge. n.J. 

1 A61 of putting or finking under water. 

’ Difficulty; ftrait; diftrefs. 

She was weary of her life, fince ftie was brought to that 
blunge ; to conceal her hufband’s murder, or accule her foil. 
I 6 Sidney, b. 11. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for help, 
without helping themfelves. L EJlrange. 

Wilt thou behold me linking in my woes l 
And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raife me from amidft this plunge of forrows l Addifon. 
He muft be a good man ; a quality which Cicero and 
Quinailian are much at a plunge in aliening to the Ureek 
and Roman orators. taker’s Reflections on Learning. 

Plu'nge’on. n.f. [mergus, Lut.] A fea bird. . "»• 

Plunger. n.J. [from plunge.] One that plunges; a diver. 
Plunket. n.f A kind of blue colour. Ainfworth. 

PLU RAL, adj. [pluralis, Lat.] 

I. Implying more than one. . r 

Thou haft no faith.left now, unlefs thoud ft two ; 


Spectator. 

Spenfer. 

Milton. 
Waller. 


which is too much by one. Shakefp. 


Better have none 
Than plural faith 

2. [In grammar.] . . r 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one to iig- 
nify the number two, and another to fignify a number of more 
than two ; under one variation the noun is faid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

Pluralist, n.f [pluralijle, Fr. from plural.]. , One that 
holds more ecclefialtical benefices than one with cure of fouls. 

If the pluralijls would do their beft to fupprefs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the leaft formidable. Collier on Pride. 

Plurality, n.f [pluralite, Fr.] 
x. The ftate of being or having a greater number. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
maketh the total greater ; yet it feemeth to the eye a ftiorter 
diftance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. 

Thefe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and fo 
made the profeffion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fhould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the converfion of the Eaft Indies. Bentl. 

’Tis impofiible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its fignification is 
fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke's Lat. Grammar . 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 

4. The greater number ; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wife 
nor good. L EJlrange s Fables. 

Plu'rally. adv. [from plural] In a fenfe. implying more 
than one. 

Plush, n.f. [peluche , Fr.] A kind of villous or fhaggy cloth ; 
Ihag. 

The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of plujh , and the 
found was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 

The colour of plujh or velvet will appear varied, if you 
ftroak part of it one way, and part of it another. Boyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are flufli. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufj. Cleaveland. 

Plu'sher. n.f A fea fifli. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fifh called a 
plujher, fome what like the dog-fifh, who leapeth above wa¬ 
ter, and therethrough bewrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 
Pluvial. \adj. from pluvia, Latin.] Rainy; relating to 
Plu'vious. j rain. 

’ The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth a moift and pluvious air about them. Brown. 

Plu'vial. n.f [pluvial, Fr.] A piieft’s cope. Ainf 

To Ply. v. a. [plien , to work at any thing, old Dutch. Junius 
and Skinner.] 

I. To work on any thing clofely and importunately. 

The favage raves, impatient of the wound. 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. Dryden. 
The hero from afar 

Plies him with darts and ftones; and difiant war. Dryden. 


P O A 

2 . To employ with diligence ; to keep bu fy ; to fet on work* 

Her gentle wit (he plies 

To teach them truth. . Ffjry Queen. 

Keep houfe, and ply his book, welcome his fnejds, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Sbakejp. 

They their legs ply'd, not flaying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champain. Hudibra. 

He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and plus ail 
means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may reft upon 
the judgment of his confcience fo informed, --warrantable 

8 T^Sl rojan,/ t fllattCrM tOrgih 

I have plied my needle thefe fifty years, and by my good 
will would never have it out of my hand, 
q. To praflife diligently. 

He fterlily bad him other bufinefs ply. 

Then commune how they beft may ply 
Their growing work. 

Their bloody talk, unweary d ftill, they ply. 

a. To folicit importunately. . . kl c/ , 

* He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. Sha. 

PJe plies the duke at morning and at night. 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate. 

If they deny him juftice. Shakefp. Mcrch.of Venice. 

Whofoever has any thing of David’s piety will be perpe¬ 
tually plying the throne of grace with fuch like acknowledg¬ 
ments f as, blefted be that providence, which delivered me 
from fuch a lewd company. South s Sermons. 

To Ply. v. n. 

1. To work, or offer fervice. , . .. 

He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for his live¬ 
lihood. Addifon's Spectator, N • 94-. 

2. To go in hafte. 

Thither he plies undaunted. 

3. To bufy one’s felf. 

A bird new-made about the banks Ycso plies. 

Not far from fhore, and fhort excurfions tries. 

4. [Piter, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the guft, and ftill reco¬ 
vered itfelf again, but the oak was ftubborn, and chofe ra¬ 
ther to break than bend. L EJlrange . 

Ply. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bent; turn; form; caft; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuffered themfelves to fix, but 
have kept , themfelves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment. Bacon s EJJays . 

2. Plait ; fold. • 

The rugae-or plies of the inward coat of the ftomach de¬ 
tain the aliment in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Ply'ers. n.f See Pliers. 

Pneuma tical. 7 adj. [7mu/xalnco?, from 7 
Pneumatick. J j 

1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof I gave 
an account in a book about the air. Boyle . 

That the air near the furface of the earth will expand itfelf,- 
when the preffure of the incumbent atmofphere is taken off, 
may be feen in the experiments made by Boyle in his pneu¬ 
matick engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy . 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long. 

To vinous fpirits added, 

They with pneumatick engine ceafelefs draw. Philips . 

2. Confiding of fpirit or wind. 

All folid bodies confift of parts pneumatical and tangible ; 

the pneumatical fubftance being in fome bodies the native fpirit 
of the body, and in fome other, plain air that is gotten in. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pneumatical and rare ; and not to retrogade, from 
pneumatical , to that which is denfe. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Pneuma'ticks. n.f. [pnewnatique, Fr. 7rvsvf*a.] 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which confiders the do&rine 
of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenfed* 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


rarified or gravitates. 


Har 


ris . 


2. In the fchools, the do£lrine of fpiritual fubftances, as God, 
angels and tTie fouls of men. DU 7 . 

Pneum ato'logy. 7i. f. [ TrvvjiAocToXoyloi ..] The doctrine of 
fpiritual exiftence. 

To POACH, v. a. [oeufs pochez> Fr.] 

1. To boil flightly. 

The yolks of eggs are fo well prepared for nourifiiment, 
that, fo they be poached or rare boiled, they need no other 
preparation. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. To begin without completing: from the practice of boiling 
eggs (lightly. Not in ufe. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at a 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any conftantly. Bacon. 

3. [Poeher, Fr. to pierce.] To ftab ; to pierce. 

The flowk, foie and plaice follow the tide up into the 
frefh rivers, where, at low water, the country people poach 
them with an inftrument fomewbat like the faljnon fpear. Car. 

4. [From 
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Garth . 


4 * [From poche, a pocket.] To plunder by Health. 

So fhamelefs, fo abandoned are their ways, 

They poach Parnaffus, and lay claim for praife. 
i o roACH. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 

1. To fteal game; to carry off gam°e privately in a bae. 

In the fchools & 

They poach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldham 

2. I o be damp. A cant word. 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in fum- 
war, and poach in winter. Mortimer’s Hu (bandn. 

Poa chard, n.f. A kind of water fowl. ^ 

Poa cher. *. f. [from poach.] One who fteals game.' 

J,ZZ£!Xl7, “ ■ •” » 

""" '«*» £S' 

The rallies becaufe of thepoacbinefs they keep forgrafs. Mart 
Poachy, adj. Damp; marflry. A cant word 

What uplands you defign for mowing, fhut up the begin¬ 
ning of February; but marfh lands lay not up till April °ex- 
cept your marfhes be very poachy. Mortimer’s Hufiamlry 

Pocket”’^ bT A P uflu le raffed by the fmallpox. 

P infe t ^ ,t po , cca ’ Saxon i P° chet > Fr.J The fmall bag 
inlerted into cloaths. ° 

Here’s a letter 

-In the p0ciet of the flain Roderigo. Makef* 

Whilft one hand exalts the blow, 

And on the earth extends the foe; * 

T’ other would take it wond’rous’ill, 

If in your pocket he lay ftill. p rior 

As he was feldom without medals in his pocket , he would 
often fhew us the fame face on an old coin, that we faw in 

t p a ^, Ue ’ r . Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1° P°c kett. v. a. [pocheter, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. 1 o put in the pocket. 

Blefs’d paper-credit! 

Gold, imp’d with this, can compafs hardeft things, 

Can pocket ftates, or fetch or carry kings. & p 0 p e 

2. To Po cket up. A proverbial form that denotes the doina 

or taking any thing clandeftinely. & 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
thefe, I am a villain ; and yet you will Hand to it, you will 
not pocket up wrongs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame, / 

And helps to pocket up the game. Prior j 

Po'cketbook. n.f [pocket and book.] A paper book carried 
in the pocket for hafty notes. 

Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and 
kept a regifter of fuch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbuthnot 
Note down the matters of doubt in feme pocketbook , and 
take the hrit opportunity to get them refolved. Watts 

glaft ETG,,ASS ‘ and Portable iooking- 

Powder and peefetg/afs, and beaus. Prior. 

And vanity with pocketglafs. 

And impudence with front of brafs. Swift's Mifcel 

Po'ckhole. n.f. [pock and hole.'] Pit or fear made by the 
fmallpox. J 

Are thefe but warts and pockholes in the face 
, O’ th’ earth? ' Donne. 

Po^ckiness. n. f [from pocky.] The Hate of being pocky. 

Po cky. n.f. adj. [from pox.] Infe&ed with the pox. 

My father s love lies thus in my bones ; I might have loved 
all the pocky whores in Perfia, and have felt it lefs in my 
ones. Denham's Sophy. 

Pocu'lent. adj. [poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. 

Some of thefe herbs, which are not efculent, are notwith- 
ltanding poculent ; as hops and broom. Bacon. 

Pod. n.f. [bode, boede, Dutch, a little houfe. Skinner.] The 
capfule of legumes ; the cafe of feeds. 

7 . o raife tulips, fave the feeds which are ripe, when the 
the /Wj begin to open at the top, which cut off with the 
italks from the root, and keep the pods upright, that the feed 
do not fall out. Mortimer's Hnfbandry. 

° I a^? I< ? AL ‘ a ^' Trobclycoc ; fiompodraga, Lat.] 

1 Afflicted with the gout. 

I'rom a magnetical activity muft be made out, that a Ioad- 
itone, held 111 the hand of one that is podagrical , doth either 
cure or give great eafe in the gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Po'dder. n.f [from pod.] A gatherer of peafecods, beans and 
other pulfe. 

Podge, n.f. a puddle; a plafli. Skinner. 

1 o EM. n.f. [poema, Lat. nohpa..] The work of a poet; a 
meti ical compofition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or compoiition of the poets 

111 ' 1,an y or y crfes; but even one alone verfe fometimes 
makes a perfedtp^ Bmj 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, pqfling through the prefence 
of b ranee, and efpymg Ch artier, a famous poet, fait afleep, 
kiffirg him, faid, we muft honour the mouth whence fo many 
golden poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry 

To you the promis’d poem I will pay. Dryden. 


POE 

Po'ESY. n.f [poefie, Fr. poefls, Lat. oroir,^.] 
i. I he art of writing poems; ■* 

A poem is the work of the noei- 1 • „ . 

rfmakmg; the very fusion itfelf, thf re2nt £* ** 

Ben j- fhnfil 


work. 

How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of p oe fy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Whofe harmony was ftrft ordain’d above 
ror tongues of angels. 

2. Poem ; metrical compofition; poetry. 

Mufick and foefy ufe to quicken you. w , 

There ,s an hymn, for they have excellent poife.. fwf 
jea s always the pratfes of Adam, Noah and 7 Ah r 
condudmg ever with a thankfgivmg for the nativit^ 

T’hey apprehend a veritable hiftory inTembh^— 
of chriftian poejy. VZ’XZ Z?*' 

3- A fliort conceit engraved on a ring or other thinf. ' 

A paltry ring, whofe poefy was, 

For all the world like cutler’s poetry 

T he poet’s eye in a fine frenzv rowling 
Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n. 

And, as imagination bodies forth “rain, 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
I urns them to fhape, and gives to ev’ry thine 
A local habitation and a name. ° . 

Our poet ape, who would be thought the chief JP ' 
lTis works become the frippery of wit, 

From brocage he is grown fo bold a thief, 
hiie we the robb’d delpife, and pity it. p. Johnfon 
1 1S not vain or fabulous J J 

What the fag ? poets taught by the heav’nly mufe 
otoiy d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimeras and enchanted Ifles. U h 

A poet is a maker, as the word fignifies • and he 

Let no poetajier command 0/ intreat 
Another extempore verfes to make b,„; <v , , 

Begin not as th’ old poetajier did, h ^ 

Troy’s famous war, and Priam’s fate I ftng. Rofcontmon 
Horace hath expofed thofe trifling poeta/ier^ that S 
themfe ves in glaring descriptions, and fewing here and Lre 
fome cloth of gold on their fackcloth. Felton 

Po etess. n. f [from poet - 3 picapoetriay Lat.] A flic poet 

PoetIck 1 " \ P °‘‘ iqUe ’ fr ' P oeti ‘ us >^h &- 

^°to poetry. P ^ P yi P e,tainin g to poetry; fuitable 

Would the gods had made you poetical. 

—I do not know wha t poetical is. 

^w he u tnieft P ° etry is mofl fei g nin g* Shakefp. 

With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 

And lovers fill with like poetick rage. Waller. 

rhf 1 11 .if 10 / 3 ! ° f ^}P oeti f al that the uppermoft link 

of all the fenes of fubordinate caufes is faftened to Jupiter’s 
chair, figmfies that almighty God governs and diredb fiibor- 
dmate caufes and efte£fs. Pa i e 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe in good En ? - 
hlh, in poetical expreffions and in mufical numbers. Drythn. 
The mufe faw it upward rife, 

Though mark’d by none but quick poetick eves. Pope. 
f 1 alone can infpire the poetical, crowd. ' Swift. 

OE TIC ALLY. adv. [from poetical.] With the qualities of 
poetry $ by the fiction of poetiy. 

The criticks have concluded, that the manners of the he¬ 
roes are poetically good, if of a piece. Dr fen. 

1 he many rocks, in the paflage between Greece and the 
bottom of Pontus, are poetically converted into thofe fiery 

“ Is ‘ , . Raleigh. 

To OETi ze v. n. [poetifer , Fr. from poet.] To write like a poet. 
i yerlify the truth, not poetize. Donne.. 

Virgil, fpeaking of Turnus and his great ftrensth, thus 
p P*f izes ' ’ Hakewill. 

1 oetress. n.f [from poetris, Lat. whence foetridas picas in 
Perftus.] A fhc poet. 

Moft peerlefs poetrefsy 

I he true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenfr. 

I OE TRY. n.f [7roiyrgiothorn poet.] 

1. Metrical compofition j the art or practice of writing poems. 

Strike the beft invention dead : , 

Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. Cleaveland. 

Although in poetry it be neceffary that the unities of time, 
place and adtion ftiould be explained, there is ftill fomething 
that gives a greatnefs of mind to the reader, which few of 
the criticks have confidered. Addifon's Spectator, N° 409. 

2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 

She taketh moft delight 

In mufick, inftruments and poetry. Shakefp. 

2 Poi'gnancy. 
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Poi'gnancy. n.f [frompoignant.] 

1. The power of ftimulating the palate; fharpnefs. 

I fat quietly down at my morfel, adding only a principle 
of hatred to all fucceeding meafures by way of fauce; and 
one point of condudt in the dutchefs’s life added much poig¬ 
nancy to it. Swift . 

2. The power of irritation ; afperity. 

POI'GNANT. adj. [poignant , Fr.] 

j. Sharp ; ftimulating the palate. 

No poignant fauce fhe knew, nor coftly treat. 

Her hunger gave a relifh to her meat. Dryden. 

The ftudious man, whofe will was never determined to 
poignant fauces and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirft, 
determined to eating and drinking. Locke . 

2. Severe; piercing; painful. 

If God makes ufe of fome poignant difgrace to let out the 
poifonous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the feverity 
of the cure ? South's Sermons. 

Full three long hours his tender body did fuftain 
Moft exquifite and poignant pain. Norris's Mifcel. 

3. Irritating; fatirical ; keen. 

POiNT. n. f [poinfty point, French.] 

1. The (harp end of any inftrument. 

The thorny point 

Of bare diftrefs hath ta’en from me the fliew 

Of fmooth fidelity. Shakefp. As Tou like it. 

That bright beam, whofe point now rais’d. 

Bore him flope downward. Milton. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand for a while upon its point, 
if balanced, by admirable (kill. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

'Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 
Without;a point -, ffe look’d, the point was there. Dryden . 

2. A ftriijg, with a tag. 

If your fon have not the day. 

For a filken point I’ll give my baronry. Shakefp. 

He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than all the 
lawyers can learnedly handle. Sbakefpeare. 

I am refolved tin tv/o points ; 

That iLone break, the other will hold.; 

Or if both break, your galkins fall. Shakefp. 

King James was wont to fay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
trufs his points. Clarendon. 

3. Headland ; promontory..' 

I don’t fee why Virgil has. given the epithet of Alta to Pro- 
chita, which is much Tower than Ifchia, and all th 0 points of 
land that-lie within its neighbourhood. Addifon. 

4. A fling of an epigram ; a fentence terminated with fome 

. remarkable turn of words or thought. 

He taxes Lucan, who crouded fentences together, and was 
too full of points. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. Dryden . 

Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d. 

Produc’d the point that left a fling behind. Pope. 

5. An indivifible part of fpace. 

We fometimes fpeak of fpace, or do fuppofe a point in it 
at fuch a diftance from any part of the univerfe. Locke* 

6. An indivifible part of time ; a moment. 

Then neither from eternity before. 

Nor from the time, when time’s firft point begun, 

Made he all fouls. Davies* 

7. A fmall fpace. 

On one fmall point of land, 

Weary’d, uncertain and amaz’d, we ftand. Prior. 

8. Pundlilio; nicety. 

Shalt thou difpute 

With God the points of liberty, who^made 

Thee what thou art. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

9. Part required of time or fpace; critical moment; exadl 
place. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death. 

Have they been merry l which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

Efaufaid, behold I am at the point to die; and what profit 
fhall this birthright do ? Gen. xxv. 32. 

Democritus, lpent with age, and juft at the point of death, 
called for loaves of new bread, and with the fleam under his 
nofe, prolonged his life till a feaft was paft. Temple. 

They follow nature in their defires, carrying them no far¬ 
ther than fhe diredls, and leaving off at the point, at which 
excefs would grow troublefome. Atterbury's Sermons. 

JO. Degree; flate. 

The high eft point outward things can bring one unto, is 
the contentment of the mind* with which no eftate is mifer- 

a ^! 5 * Sidney, b. i. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is fo equally 
diflributed, that moft of the community are at their eafe, 
though few arc placed in extraordinary points of fplendor. 

_ Addifon on the State of the War. 

11. Note of diflindlion in writing ; a flop. 

12. A fpot j a part of a furface divided by fpots ; divifion by 
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marks, into which any thing is diftinguifhed in a circle or 
other plane : as, at tables the ace or file point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner’s compafs is divided. 

Carve out dials point by point, 

Thereby to fee the minutes how they run. Shakefp , 

There arofe flrong winds from the South, with a point 
eafl, which carried us up. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

A feaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for 
admittance into an office of a fhip, was by one of the judges 
much flighted; the judge telling him, that he believed he 
could not fay the points of his compafs. Baconi 

Vapours fir’d fhew the mariner 
From what point of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton's Par. Lof, b. iv. 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point. 

And blafl your glories. Denham. 

At certain periods ftars refume their place, 

From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance. Dryd. 

14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 

Eafl and Weft are but refpedlive and mutable points, ac¬ 
cording unto different longitudes or diftant parts of habita¬ 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Let the part, which produces another part, be more flrong 
.than that which it produces ; and let the whole be feen by 
one point of fight. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The poet intended to fet the character of Arete in a fair 
point of light. Broosne , 

15. Refpecl; regard. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm’d at all points exactly cap-a-pe. 

Appears before them. Shakefpeare's Hain'et . 

A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour. Bacon . 

He had a moment’s right in point of time; 

Had I feen firft, then his had been the crime. Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in the world in point 
of antiquity can contend. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Men would often fee, what a fmall pittance of reafon is mixed 
with thofe huffing opinions they are fwelled with, with which 
they are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo con¬ 
fidently lay about them. Locke. 

I have extradled out of that pamphlet a few of thofe no¬ 
torious falfehoods, in point of fa£t and reafoning. Swift « 

16. An aim ; the a£l of aiming or ftriking. 

What a point your falcon made. 

And what a pitch fhe flew above the reft. Shakefp . 

17. The particular thing required. 

You gain your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words eafy. Rofcommon. 

There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by refolution, 
may gain his point. L'EJlrange* 

18. Particular; inftance; example. 

I’ll hear him his confeffions juftify, 

And point by point the treafons of his mailer 

He fhall again relate. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Thou fhalt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exadlly do 
All points of my command. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

His majefty fhould make a peace, or turn the war di- 
re&ly upon fuch points, as may engage the nation in the fup- 
port of it. Temple* 

He warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel, 

From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 

This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of the 
prefent polite way of writing. -Sivift. 

19. A fingle pofition; a fingle affertion ; a fingle part of a 
complicated queftion ; a fingle part of any whole. 

Another vows the fame ; 

A third t’ a point more near the matter draws. Daniel* 

Strange point and new ! 

Do&rine which would know whence Iearn’d. Milton . 
Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodecuple proportion j 
by comparing feripture together with Jofephus : but they will 
haiftly prove his point. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 here is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, as that 
of improving and polifhing all parts of convention between 
perfons of quality 

1 he glofs produce* inftances that are neither pertinent 
nor prove the feint. Baker’s Reflexions on Learnml 

20. A note ; a tune. 5 

You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf * 

Into the harfli and boift’rous tongue of war ? 

Turning your tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Shake ft 

21 b i t i dire f 1 y : as > an arrow is Ihot to th e point- 
blank or white mark. * 

nn J hi IWE 7 WiU ca 77 a , letter twen ‘y mile > as eafv as a can- 
non will fhoot pomtblank twelve fcore. 7 Shakefp. 
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The other level pointblank at the inventing of caufes and 
axioms. Bacon . 

Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

That fhot i’th’ air pointblank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That leam’d philofophers maintain, 

It ne’er came back. Hudibras , p. ii. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of our mafter, 
are turned pointblank againft the intention of them. L’Eflr. 

Eftius declares, that although all the fchoolmen were for 
Latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is pointblank againft 
the definition of the council of Nice. Stilling fleet, 

23. Point de vife ; exa£t or exactly in the point of view. 

Every thing about you fhould demonftrate a carelefs def¬ 
lation ; but you are rather point de vife in your accoutrements, 
as loving yourfelf, than the lover of another. Shakefp. 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wafh off grofs acquaintance, 

I will be point de vife the very man. Sbakefp. 

Men’s behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too 
ftraight or point de vife , but free for exercife. Bacon . 

To Point, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fharpen ; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain ; now that fear is fharpened and pointed, by 
the Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part-new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryd , 
What help will all my heav’nly friends afford, 

When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword. Dryden. 

The two pinnae ftand upon either fide, like the wings in 
the petalus of a Mercury, but rife much higher, and are 
more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 

Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. Pope. 

2. To direct towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice. 

Alas to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of fcorn 

To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Sbakefp. Qibello. 

Mount Iiermon, younder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 

3. To dircdl the eye or notice. 

Whofoever fhould be guided through his battles by Mi¬ 
nerva, and pointed to every feene of them, would fee nothing 
but fubje£ts of furprize. Pope. 

4. To fhow as by diredting the finger. 

From the great fea, you fhall point out for you mount Hor. 

1 Numb, xxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di¬ 
rection of nature, where it feems to point us out the way. Locke. 

I fhall do juftice to thofe who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addifon. 
Is not the elder 

By natiire pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 

5. [ Pointer, Fr.] To diredl towards a place : as, the cannon 
were pointed againft the fort. 

6. To diftinguifh by flops or points. 

To Point, v. n. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon the notice, by di¬ 
recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, fometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now muft the world pomt at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Sbakefp. 
Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing at any 
thing. Ray on the Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 

Pomt at the tatter’d coat and fagged fhoe. Dryden. 

Roufe up for fhame! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addifon . 

2. To diftinguifh words or fentences by points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 

3. To indicate as dogs do to fportfmen. 

The fubtle dog fcow’rs with fagacious nofe. 

Now the warm feent affures the covey near. 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 

4. To fhow. 

Ho point at what time the balance of power was moft 
equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverfy. Swift. 

Pointed, adj. os participle, [from point.] 

1. Sharp ; having a a fharp point or pic. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafes, yet 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit; Pope. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 

2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 

Poi'ntedly. adv. [from pointed.] In a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fuch, that he often writ 
too pointedly for his- fubje&v Dryden. 

Poi'ntedness. n. f [from pointed.] 

1. Sharpnefs ; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, fwelling and ir¬ 
regular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain and pointednefs. Bsnj. Johnfon's Difcovery. 
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2 . Epigrammatical fmartnefa. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men • and ’ 
this excel him, that you add pointednefs of thought ’ D ,/ 
Pointel. n.f Any thing on a point. & * ryden ' 
Thefe poifes or pointels are, for the moft part, little 
fet at the top of a flender ftalk, which they can move everv 
way at pleafure. Derham's PhyfacTbeol J 

Poi nter. n.f. [from point.] 

1. Any thing that points. 

I ought to tell him what are the wheels, fprings, pointer 
hammer and bell whereby a clock gives notice of the time’ 

2. A dog that points out the game to fportfmen. 

The well taught pointer leads the way, 

The feent grows warm ; he flops, he fprings his prey. Gay 
Poi'ntingstock. n.f [pointing and, flock.) Something made 
the objeCfc of ridicule. 

I, his forlorn dutchefs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointing/lock 
, To every idle rafeal follower. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Poi'ntless. adj. [from point.] Blunt; not fharp ; obtufe. 

Lay that pointlefs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your fword of juftice, fly. Dryden. 

POISON, n.f. [ poifon , Fr.] That which deftroys or injures 
life by a fmall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
fenfes; venom. 

The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. Ja. 

Themfelves were firft to do the ill, 

E’er they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poifon's power to kill. 

Until, by tailing it, himlelf was flain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poifon, but at the fame time 
tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it off and dies. South. 

To Poi'son. v. a. [from the hoaift.] 

I- To infeCt with poifon. 

Envy is a lawlefs enemy, againft whom poifoned arrows 
may be ufed. Anonymous, 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poifon given. 

He was fo difeouraged, that he poifoned himfelf and died. 

2 Mac. x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 

They’ll never poifon you, they’ll only cheat. Pope. 

3. To corrupt; to taint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d, had poifon d mine. Sbakefp. 

Haft thou not 

With thy falfe arts poifon'd his people’s loyalty ? Rowe ; 

Poi'son-tree. n.f. [ toxicodendron .] A plant. The flower 
confifts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundifh, dry, and for 
the moft part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 
compreffed feed. Miller. 

PoFsoner. n.f [from poifon.'] 

1. One who poifon^. 

I mufl be thepoifoner 

Of good Polixenes. Sbakefp . 

So many mifehiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one Angle pois'ner coft mankind. Dryden . 

2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the common 
poifoners of youth, getting their very bread by the damnation 
of fouls. South’s Sermons. 

Poi'sonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venomous; having the qua¬ 
lities of poifon. 

Thofe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 

Where the difeafe is violent. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Not firius fhoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pois'nous breath he- blafts the fky. Dryden, 
A lake, that has no frefh water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ftagnation, turn into a {linking rotten puddle, 
fending forth naufeous and poifonous fleams. Cheyne. 

PoPsonously. adv. [from poifonous.] Venomoufly. 

Men more eafily pardon ill things done; than ill things 
faid ; fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave be¬ 
hind in men’s minds, and fo much more poifonoufly and 1 incu¬ 
rably does the ferpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 

South's Sermons. 

Poi sonousness. n.f. [from poifonous.] The quality of being 
poifonous ; venomoufnefs. 

Poi'trel. n.f. [poiftrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale , Italian ; p&*o- 
rale , Lat.] 

1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. . r tnW [‘ 

2. A graving tool. Ainfwort * 

Poize, n.f. [poids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift,- 
Whofe falfe foundation, waves have wafh’d away 
With dreadful poize , is from the main land reft. F. 

When I have fuit. 

It fhall be full of poize and difficulty, , 

And fearful to be granted* Sbaktfp^ 36 w 

2. Balances 


2. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Thomfon.. 


Balance ; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

To do^t at peril of your foul, 

Were equal poize' of fin and charity. 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 

The particles that formed the earth, muft convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to reft in a poize. Bentley's Sermons. 

’Tis odd tb fee fluctuation in opinion fo earneftly charged 
upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half their days in a poize 
between two' churches. Atterbury. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poize of 
judgment. Dryden. 

To Poize, v. a. [ pefer , French.] 

To balance ; to hold or place in equiponderance. 

How nice to couch ? how all her fpeeches poized be: 

A nyrtiph thus turn’d, but mended in tranflation. Sidney. 

As the fands 

Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid foil, 

Levy’d to fide with warring winds, and poize 

Their lighter wings. Milton’s Far. Lofl , b. ii. 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky , 

Nor poiz’d did on her own foundation lie. 

Our nation with united int’reft bleft, 

Not now content to poize, fhall fway the reft. 

Where could they find another form’d fo fit. 

Ho poize with folid fenfe a fprightly wit ! 

Th’ all-perfeCt mind 

That poiz'd^ impels and rules the fleady whole. 

2. To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one fcale of reafon to 
poize another of ftnfuality, the bafenefs of our natures would 
con'd uCfl us to prepofterous conclufions. Sbakefp. Othello. 

3. To weigh. 

We poizing us in her defe&ive fcale 
Shall, weigh thee to the beam. Shakefpeare. 

He carinot fineerely confider the ftrength, poize the weight 
and difce'rn the evidence of the cleared argumentations, where 
they would conclude againft his defires. South's Sermons. 

4. To opprefs with weight. 

Pll ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap, 

Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of victory. Shakefp. 
POKE. n.f. [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr.] A pocket; a fmall 
hag. 

I will liot buy a pig in a poke. 

She fuddenly unties the poke. 

Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke. 

As. ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother. . 

MJ correfpondent writes againft mailer’s gowns a nd poke 
fleeves. Spectator ,• N° 619. 

To Poke. v. a. [poka, Swedifh.] To feel in the dark; to 
fear.ch any thing, with a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will make, ufe 
of their protrufions or horns, and poke out their way as 
before. Brown's Vidgar Err ours, b. iii. 

Po ker, n. f [frompoke.] The iron bar with which men ftir 
the.fire. 

With .poker fiery red 

Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

Pf the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the 
tongs* . Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Po'lar. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found near the pole; 
lying near the pole ; iffuing from the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
1 Mountains of ice. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. x 

I doubt J 

If any fuffer on the polar coaft. 

The rage of ArCtos, and eternal froft. Prior. 

Polarity. U rom polar.] Tendency to the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defecl 
of a loadftbne, might touch a needle any where. Brown. 
Po ' LA 1 Y - ad J- [polaris, Lat.] Tending to the pole ; having a 
direction toward the poles. 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
North to South, contract a polary power. Brown. 

POLE. n. f [polus , Lat. pole, Fr.] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points 
on which the world turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. Milton. 

F rom pole to pole 

Theforky Jightnings-ftafti, the roaring thunders roll. Dry. 

2. [1 die. Sax. pal, pan, Fr. pah, Italian and Spanifh ; palus , 

Lat.] A long ftaff. r 9 

A long pole, ftruck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa¬ 
ter, maketb a found. Bacons Nat. Hiflory. 

If after fome diftinguifh’d leap, 

He drops his pole, and feems to flip ; 
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Camden's Remains. 


Drayton’s Nymphid. 
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Straight gath’ring all his aCtive ftrength* 

He rifes higher. Priori 

He ordered to arm long poles with fharp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
maft, then rowing thefhip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber ereCted. 

Wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fall’n. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopt 

Live to be the fhow and gaze o’ th’ time, 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monfters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit. 

Here may you fee the tyrant. Shakefp. 

4. A meafure of length containing five yards and a half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alfo the noblemen. Spenfer. 

Every pole fquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth 
fix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer s Hufbanclry. 

5. An inftrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a ceunfellor of ftate are not to he 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of fpecial 
grace. Bacon. 

To Pole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Po'leaxe. n.f. [pole and axe. ] An axe fixed to a long pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howel's England’s Tears * 

One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace to flun the foe. Dryden. 

Po lecat. n. f. [Pole or Polijh cat, becaufe they abound irt 
Poland.] The fitchew ; a {linking animal. 

Polecats ? there are fairer things tha npolecats. Shakefp. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you polecat! out, 
out, out; I’ll conjure you. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JFindfor. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, 
to am ufe them. L’Eflrange. 

How fhould he, harmlefs youth, 

Who kill’d but polecats , learn to murder men. Gay. 

Po'ledavies. n.f A fort of coarfe cloth. Ainfworth . 

PoLE'MICAL. ) r x .. „ _ , 

Pole'mick. \ ad} ' L 7roAf / x ‘*°s'*J Oontrovernal; difputative. 

I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical exercifes, 
and, notwithftanding all the rage and malice of the adverfa- 
ries of our church, I fit down contented. Stillingfleet. 

The nullity of this diflinclion has been folidly ftiewn by 
moft of our polpnick writers of the proteftant church. South. 

The beft method to be ufed with thefe polemical ladies, is 
to fhew them the ridiculous fide of their caufe. Addifon . 
Pole'mick. n.f. Difputant; controverted. 

Each {launch polemick flubborn as a rock, 

Came whip and ipur. Duriciad, b. iv. 

Pole moscope. n. f. [TrcfAf/*^ and Qco7reco.] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perfpe&ive gJafs, contrived for 
feeing obje&s that do not lie diredlly before the eye* Did}, 
Po'lestar. n.f. [pole and flar.] 

1. A flar near the pole, by which navigators compute their nor¬ 
thern latitude ; cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fea cannot fee the poleflar , let him fleer his 
courfe by fuch ftars as beft appear to him. King Charles . 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help than the 
poleflar of the ancients. Dryden* 

2. Any guide or diredlor. J 

Po'ley-mountain. n.f. [polium , Lat.] A plant 

The poley mountain hath a labiated flower, confifting of one 
If -j J aiT “ na fiipply the place of a creft ; the beard is 
divided into five fegments as the germander ; out of the flower 
cup f ffes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryos, 
which afterward become fo many feeds fhut up in the flower 
cup : the flowers are colle&ed into an head upon the top of 
the {talks and branches. Milhr- 

PO LICE. n.f. [French.] The regulation and government 
of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
roLicED. adj [from police.] Regulated; formed into a regu¬ 
lar courfe of adminiftration. & 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indiern to 
govern, it is a juft caufe of war for another nation, that is 
civil or policed, to fubdue them. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Policy, n. f [7roXtrooc .; politia , Lat.] 

’’pTwers 3 ” ° f S ° vernraent ’ chipfl y with i-efpea to foreign 
2. Ait; prudence; management of affairs; ftrataeem. 

y f k* PUrp ° fe is made more the marriage, 

Tf ■ Part,eS ' Shak ‘ti- Ant ' “ndCleotatra. 

it it be honour in your wars to feem 
The fame you are not, which for your beft ends 
You call your policy ; how is’t lefs or worfe, 
h ° d com panionfhip in peace 

With honour as in war. Sbakefp. Cmolanus, 

If fhe be curft, ,t is for policy, 

Th^ e ft n ° t i fr0 ’? ar ^ butn,0<ieft - Shakefp. 
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The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken in fcripture 
For policy , and confifts in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
finefs for a man’s fecular advantage. ’ South's Sermons. 

3.. [Polina, Spanilh.] A warrant for money in the publick 
funds. 

To POLISH. v. a. [polio , Lat. polir , Fr.] 

I> To fmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; to glofs: 

He fetteth to finilh his work, and polijheth it perfectly. Eccl. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polijh'd the form that flung his heart* Granvil. 

2. To make elegant of manners. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that polijh life, inventors rare. Milton. 

Bid foft fcienc z polijh Britain’s heroes. Irene. 

To Polish, v. n. To anfwer to the a£t of polifhing; to re¬ 
ceive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of fteel, 
which would polijh almoftas white and bright asfilver. Bacon, 

Po lish, n. f [poli, folijjure, Fr. from the verb,] 

1. Artificial glofs; brightness given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite cofl in the 
quarry, only confider the great difficulty of hewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
polijh. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better polijh feemed free 
from veins. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 

What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts. 

This Roman polijh , and this fmooth behaviour. 

That render man thus tradlable and tame ? Addifon's Cato. 

Po^ishable. adj. [from polijh.] Capable of being polifhed. 

Po'lisher. n. f. [from polijh .] The perfon or inftrument that 
gives a glofs. 

I conlider an human foul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which fhews none of its inherent beauties, till 
the fkill of the polijher fetches out the colours. AddHon. 

POLITE, adj. [politus , Latin.] 

1. Glofiy ; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, fhining and polite others 
not polite, but as if powder’d over with fine iron dull. Woodw. 

If any fort of rays, falling on the polite furface of any pel¬ 
lucid medium, be refledled back, the fits of eafy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, fhall Hill continue 
to return. Newton's Opticks. 

The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glafs a numberlefs company of very little 
convex polite rifings like waves. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, -bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 

Poli'tely. adv. {from polite.'] With elegance of manners; 
geiite'ely. 

Politeness, n.f. [politejfe, Fr. from polite.'] Elegance of 
manners.; gentility ; good breeding. 

I have feen the dulleft men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenfions, affecting politenefs in maimers and dif- 
courfe. Swift. 

Political, adj. [7roXi\niog.] 

1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the adminillration of pub- 
lick affairs. 

More true political wifdom may be learned from this Angle 
book of proverbs, than from a thoufand Machiavel. Rogers. 

2. Cunning ; Ikilful. 

Politically, adv. [hornpolitical.] 

1. With relation to publick adminillration. 

2. Artfully ; politickly. 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
bufiers with their horfemen. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Politica'ster. n.f. A petty ignorant pretender to politicks: 
There are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pedants, hypo¬ 
crites, empiricks, law^jobbers and politicajlcrs. L'EJlrange. 

Politician, n.f [politicien, Fr.] 

1. One verfed in the arts of government; one Ikilled in politicks. 

Get thee glafs eyes, 

And, like a fcurvy politician, l'eem 

- To fee things thou doll not. Shakefp. King Lear. 

And’t be any way, it mull be with valour; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownill as a politician. Shakefpeare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet I need no 
fecret diftindlions nor evafions before God. King Charles. 

While emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 

You boldly Ihow that fkill, which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end. Dry den. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife. 

And fee through all things with his half-lhut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New llratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 

2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton. 


POL 

If a man fucceeds in any attempt, though undertook l 
never fo much rafhnefs, his fuccefs lhall vouch him a t r 
aan , and good luck lhall pafs for deep contrivance • fo • 
any one fortune, and he lhall be thought a wife man l g ‘ V , e 

POLITICK, adj. [ttoAIW] ’ S ° Utk 

1. Political; civil. In this fenfe political is almoll alwavs 

except in the phrafe body politick. ^ u ^> 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he with P 
people made all but one politick body, whereof himfelf » 
the head ; even fo cared for them as he would for hi* „ aS 
iimbs. ^ ° wa 

No civil or politick conllitutions have been more r P | P k ‘/j 
than his by the bell authors. -2?”ted 

2. Prudent; verfed in affairs. 

This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakefp. Richard III 

3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe political is not ufed. 

I have trod a meafure ; I have flatter’d a lady; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy. Shake ft, 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but for 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence 
as age hath for the politick. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedive eyes; 

Aden in their loofe unguarded hours they take. p 0 p e 
Politickly. adv. [frompolitick.] Artfully; cunningly. 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign. 

And ’tis my hope to end fuccefsfully. Shakefp, 

’Tis politickly done, 

To fend me packing with an holl of men. Shakefp. 

The dutchefs hath been moll politickly employed in fharp- 
ening thofe arms with which lhe fubdued you. p 0 pe. 

Politicks, n.f. [politique, Fr. TroAihioj.] The fcience of 
government; the art or practice of adminillrmg'publick af¬ 
fairs. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare, 

I’m old enough, and can myfelf take care. -Dryden. 
It would be an everlafting reproach to politicks, ffiould fuch 
men overturn an ellablilhment formed by the wiTeff,laws, and 
fupported by the ableft heads. ' Addijon. 

Of crooked counfels and dark politicks. Pope. 

Po'liture. n.f. [politure, Fr.] The glofs given by the aft 
of polifhing. - - 

PO'LITY. n.f. [7roXiT£ioc..] A form of government; civil 
conftitutiqn. 

Becaufe the fubjedl, which this pofition concerned], is a 
form of church government or church polity , it behoveth us 
to confider the nature of the church, as is requifite for men’s 
more clear and plain underllanding, in what refpedl Jaws of 
polity or government are neceffary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not thought it 
beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve¬ 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education, 

POLL. n.f. [policy pol 9 Dutch, the top.] 

1. The head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his poll claw’d like a 
parrot. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2 . A catalogue or lift of perfons ; a regifter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by th’ poll. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The mufter file, rotten and found, amounts not to fifteen 
thoufand poll. Shakefpeare. 

3. A filh called generally a chub. A chevin. 

To Poll. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much to 
their lafting. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

May thy woods oft poll’d yet ever wear 
A green, and, when lhe lift, a golden hair. Dome. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed polled Iheep. 

Polled Iheep, that is Iheep without horns, are reckoned the 
bell breeders, becaufe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
Jeaft danger. Mortimer's Hufoandry- 

3. To pull off hair from the head ; to clip Ihort; to Ihear. 

Neither lhall they lhave, only poll their heads. Ezekiel- 

4. To mow; to crop. 

Pie’ll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by th’ ears. 
he will mow down all before him, and leave his paflage 
poll'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. To plunder ; to ftrip ; to pill. 

They will poll and fpoil fo outrageoully, as the very enemy 
cannot do much worfe. Sperifer on Ireland 

Take and exa£l upon them the wild exactions, coignie, li¬ 
very and forehon, by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants. Spenfer on Irelan . 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to be grante 
nor levied for wars in Scotland ; for that the law had pro 
vided another courfe by fervice of efeuage, much lefs w ^ en 
war was made but a pretence to poll . and pill the people. 

- Neither 
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Dryd. 


Ticked. 


Shakefp. 
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Neither can juftice yield her fruit with fweetnefs, amongft 
the briars and brambles of catching and polling clerks and 

minifters. ■ aCOn ' 

To take a lift or regifter or perlons.. 

To enter one’s name in a lift or regifter. ^ . 

Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed. 

The man that polled but twelve pence for his head ? 

To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of though t> 

And poll for points of faith his trufty vote. 

Pollard- n. f. [from poll.] 

1. A tree lopped. . 

Nothing procureth the lafting of trees fo much as often 
cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees are pollards or dot- 
tards^and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. . . . 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined by 
the French, called pollards, crocars and rofaries. Camden. 

- The chub fifh. Ainfworth. 

Po'llen. n.f. A fine powder, commonly underftood by the 
word farina ; as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Pollenger. n.f. Bruifhwood. This feems to be the mean- 
jng of this obfolete word. 

° Lop for thy fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the gralle to be mown. Tuffer. 

Po ller. n f [from poll.] 

1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 

The poller and exa&er of feesjuftifies the refemblance of 
the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while the fneep 
flies for defence, he lofes part of the fleece. Bacon's Effays. 

2. He who votes or polls. 

Po'li.evil. n.f. [poll and evil.] ' 

Pollevil is a large fwellirtg, inflammation or impofthume in 
the horfe’spoll or nape of the neck, juft between the ears to¬ 
wards the mane. Farriers Dill. 

Po'llock. n.f. A kind of filh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with Ihellfilh, fta-hedgebogs, 
fcallops; and flat, as round, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carew's Survey of Cornivall. 
To POLLUTE, v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr.] 

I. To make unclean, in a religious fenfe ; to defile. 

Hot and peevilh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. 

To taint with guilt. 

She woos the gentle air. 

To hide her guilty front with innocent fnow, 

And on her naked fliame, 

Pollute with finful blame, 

The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. 

3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. 

Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy ?~ 

4. Milton ufes this word in an uncommon conftrudlion. 

Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 

Pollu'tedness. n.f. [from pollute.] Defilement; the Hate 
of being polluted. 

Pollu'ter. n.f. [from pollute.] Defiler; corrupter. 

Ev’11 he, the king of men, 

Fell at his threfhold, and the fpoil of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden's JEneis. 

Pollution, n.f [pollution, Fr. pollutio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of defiling. 

The contrary to confecration is pollution, which happens in 
churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated per¬ 
fon in the church. Ayliffc s Parergon. 

2. The ftate of being defiled ; defilement. 

Their ftrife pollution ;brings 

Upon the temple. . Milton s Par Lojl , b. xii. 

Po'ltron. n.f. [pollice truncato, from the thumb cutoff; it 
being once a practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ferve in war. Saumaife. 
Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed ; as cowards 
feign themfelves Tick a bed: others derive it from poletro or 
poltro , a young unbroken horfe.] A coward ; a nidgit; a 
fcoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrons. Shakefp. 

7 'hey that are bruis’d with wood or .fills, 

And think one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras , p. ii. 

For who but a poltron poffefs’xl with fear. 

Such haughty infolence can tamely bear,- Dryden. 

Po'ly. n.f. [poliwn, Lat.] An herb. Ainjworth. 

Po'ly. [ttoaJ.] A prefix often found in the compofition of 
words derived.from the Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 
polygon , a figure of many angles; polypus, an animal with 
many feet. 

Poly'acoustick. adj. [7roAu? and axaw.] Any thing that 
multiplies or magnifies founds. Dili. 

Poly'anthos. n.f. [7roAu? and ai/ft-©- 5 .] A plant. 

Great varieties of polyanihos are annually produced, and its 
flowers are fo numerous on one ftalk, and fo beautifully 
ftriped, that they are not inferior to auriculas in beauty. Miller. 
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The daify, primrofe, violet darkly blue 
And polyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. 

Polye'dRICAL. I adj. [from i polyedre, Fr.] 

Polye'drous; \ ving many Tides. # ■ . _ 

The protuberant particles may be fpherical, elliptical, cy¬ 
lindrical, polyedrical , and fome very irregular ; and accord¬ 
ing to the nature of thefe, and the fituation of the lucid body, 
the light mull be variouflv effedled. _ Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown fpar, had the exterior furface. 
covered with fmall polyedrous cryftals, pellucid, with a call of 
yellow. IVoodward. 

Poly'gamist. n.f. [from polygamy.] One that holds the law- 
fulnefs of more wives than one at a time. 

POLYGAMY, n. f [polygamie, Fr. ttoAu^L.] Plurality 
of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at pnee. Locke. 
They allow no polygamy : they have ordained, that none 
do intermarry or contract, until a month be paft from their 
firft interview; Bacon. 

Chriftian religion; prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than rriaho- 
metifm that allows it; for one man, his having many wives 
by law, fignifies nothing, unlefs there were mahy women to 
one man in nature alfo. Graunt , 

Po'lyglot. adj. [ttoAuJ'Awtt©-* ; polyglotte, Fr.] Having 
many languages. 

The polyglot or linguift is a learned man. Hrwel. 

POLYGON, n.f [polygons , Fr. iroXvg and yuvlct.] A figure 
of many angles. 

He began with a fingle line ; he joined two lines in .an 
angle, and he advanced to triangles and iquares, polygons and 
circles. tVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Po'lygonal. adj-. [from polygon.} Having many angles. 
Po'lygram. n. f [7t&Au? and y^cty.^cc.] A figure confiding 
of a great number of lines. ^ Dili. 

Polygraphy. n. f. [ 7 roAu? and ; poly graphic, !r.] The 

art of writing in feveral unufual manners or cyphers ; as alfo 
decyphering the fame. Dili. 

Poly'logy. n. f [71-oAu? and A oyoc.] Talkativenefs: Diti. 
Poly'mathy. n.f. [rroXvg and y,dv 3 -a,vu).] The knowledge 
of many arts and foiences; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubje&s. Dili. 

Poly'phonism. n. f. [ttoAvV and (pco.vri .] Multiplicity of 

found. 

The paffages jrelate to the diminifhing the found of his 
piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great afeent into the at- 
mofphere, and the magnifying the found by the polyphonifms 
or repercuffions of the rocks and caverns, Derham. 

Polype'talous. adj. [ 7 toAl? and 7 rsr«Aoy.] Having many 

petals. 

Poly'pody. n.f. [polypodium, Latin.] A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, ha¬ 
ving a middle rib, which joins them to the ftalks running 
through each divilion. Miller, 

Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where there are 
flumps of old trees, on walls, and by the lides of woods: 
polypody is attenuant and diffolvent. Hill's Materia Me.dica. 

A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though it windeth 
not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Po lypous, adj. [from polypus.] Having the.nature of a poly¬ 
pus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the velfels drive back the blood with too great a force 
upon the heart, it will produce polypous concretions in the ven¬ 
tricles of the heart, efpecially when its valves are apt to grow 
rigid. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

POLY'PUS. n.f. [^roAuVa? ; polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus lignifies any thing in general with many roots or 

feet, as a fwelling in the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and ar¬ 
teries. Quincy. 

Th c polypus of the nofe .is faid to be an excrefcence of flefh, 
fpreading its branches amongft the laminae of the os eth- 
moides, and through the whole cavity of one or both noftrils. 

Sharp's Sicrgery . 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagulate the 
fpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form poly- 
pujfcs in the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus , from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave. 

His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones. Pobe. 

Polyscope, n. f [ 7 toAu? and Qy.o7Tcte.] A multiplying 

_ S ,al f- bill. 

Polyspast, n.f. [polyfpdfle, Fr.] A machine confifting of 
many pullies. Dili. 

Polyspermous. adj. [ttoAu? and Qyr^yx.] Thofe plants* 
are thus called, which have more than lour foeds fucceeding 
each flower, and this without any certain order or number, ^u. 
Polysylla'bical. adj. [from polyfyllable.] Having many fyl*- 
lables ; pertaining to a polyfyllable. 

Polyfyllabical echoes are fuch as repeat many fyllables or 

words diftin&ly. Dili 

20 A POLYSYLLABLE*. 
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POM 

POLYSYLLABLE, n.f. [ttoAu? and QvXXccfin ; polyfyllabe, 
Jrr.J A word of many lyllables. 

In a polyfyllable word confider to which fyllable the emphafis 
is to be given, and in each fyllable to which letter. Holder. 

Your high nonfenfe bluffers and makes a noife; it ftalks 
upon hard words, and rattles through polyfyllables. Addifon. 
Polysyndeton, n.f. [TroXu^uW/Iov.] A figure of rhethorick 
by which the copulative is often repeated : as, I came, and 
faw and overcame. 

Polytheism, n.f. [ttoAu? and ; polytheifme , Fr.] The 
dodlrine of plurality of gods. 

The firft author of polytbcifm , Orpheus, did plainly alTert 
one fuprcme God. Stillingfleet. 

Poly'theist. n.f. [VoAuV and Gsc? ; polythee, Fr.] One that 
holds plurality of gods. 

Some authors have falfely made the Turks, polytheifls. 

D uncomb's Life of Hughes. 
Po'mace. n.f [pomaceum , Lat.] The drofs of cyder pref- 

fin g s - Dift. 

Poma'ceous. adj. [from pomum, Latin.] Confifting of apples. 

Autumn paints 

Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 
Blufh with pomaceous harvefts breathing fweets. Philips. 

Pomade, n.f. [pomade, Fr. pomado , Italian.] A fragrant 
ointment. 

Pomakder. n. f. [pomme d’ ambre, Fr.] A fweet ball 5 a 
perfumed ball or powder. 

I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ftone, not 
a ribbon, glafs, pomander or browch to keep my pack from 

faftin g- . Shakejp. 

They have in phyfick ufe of pomander and knots of powders 
for drying of rheums, comforting of the heart and provoking 
fleep. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

POMA'TUM. n.f [Latin.] Anointment. 

I gave him a little pomatum to drefs the fcab. TFifeman. 
To Pome. v. n. [pommer , Fr.] To grow to a round head like 
an apple. DiSl, 

Pomeci'tron. n. f [ pome and citron .] A citron apple. DiSt. 
Pomegra nate. n.J. [pomum granatum, Lat.] 

1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate confifls of many leaves 
placed in a circular order, which expand in form of a rofe, 
whofe bell-fhaped multifid flower cup afterward becomes a 
globular fruit, having a thick, finooth, brittle rind, and is 
divided into feveral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds, 
furrounded with a foft pulp. Miller. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 

Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree. Shakefp. 

2 . The fruit. 

In times paft they dyed fcarlet with the feed of a pome¬ 
granate. 4 Peacbajn on Drawing. 

Nor on its flender twigs 

Low bending be the full pomegranate fcorn’d. Thomfon. 

Po'meroyal. f f' A fort o{ a PP Ie - Amfworth. 

Po'miferous. adj. [ pomfer , Lat.] A term applied to plants 
which have the largeft fruit, and are covered with thick hard 
rind, by which they are diftinguifhed from the bacciferous, 
which have only a thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds and cu¬ 
cumbers, unable to fupport themfelves, are either endued with 
a faculty of twining about others, or with clafpers and ten¬ 
drils whereby they catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vifeid juice, 
combined with a nitrous fait, fuch are many of the low pomi¬ 
ferous kind, as cucumbers and pompions. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Po'mmel. n.f. [pomcau, Fr. porno, Italian 5 appelvant' jwaerd, 
Dutch. J 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommels round of marble clear, 

Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney, b. ii. 

Huram finifhed the two pillars and the pommels, and the 
chapters which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chron. 

2. The knob that balances the blade of the fword. 

His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel of his fword 
in token of yielding. Sidney. 

3. The protuberant part of the faddle before. 

The ftarting fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright. 

And bounding, o’er the pommel caff the knight. Dryden. 
To Po'mmel. v. a. [This word feems to come from pommeler , 
Fr. to variegate.] To beat with any thing thick or bulky, 
to beat black and blue ; to bruife ; to punch. 

Pomp. n.f. [ i poinpa, Latin.] 

1. Splendour j pride. 

'Fake phyfick, pomp, 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. Shakefp. 

2. A proceflion of fplendour and oftentation. 

The bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milton. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 

Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the 


PON 

charity of their benefactors, was a more beautiful ev„, rr 
of joy and thankfgiving, than could have been exhib ?f ? 
all the pomps oi a Roman triumph. AddiPn', r te l^ 

Po'mpholyx, n.f. "M’fns Guards. m . 

Pompbolyx is a white, light and very friable fubftanr. c , 
111 crufts adhering to the domes of'the furnaces and’m,^ 
covers of the large crucibles, in which brafs is made ei,h 
from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of r™ 
and zink. • „~?PP er 

P °fmft I0N ' A P umkin - A ioit ofh^ 

Po mpire. n.f [pomum and pyrus, Lat.] A fort ofpearmain^* 
PO ;MP° us . adj. [pompeux, Fr.] Splendid 

What flatt’ring feenes our wand’ring fancy wrought 
Rome’s pompous glories rifing to our thought & p 
An infeription in the ancient way, plain , pmpm°t 
modeft, will be beft. Atteriury to Pit 

Pompously, adv. [from pompous .] Magnificently ; fpleV 

Whate’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufy dilplays before their fight. ° Dryden 
Po'mpousness. n.f. [from pompous.] Magnificence; fplen¬ 
dour ; fhowinefs; oftentatioufnefs. * H 

The Englifh and French raife their language with meta¬ 
phors, or by the pompoufnefs of the whole phrale wear offanv 
littlenefs that appears in the particular parts. Addifon 

Pond. n.f. [Iuppofed to be the fame with pound-, pinban, Sax* 
to fhut up.] A fmall pool or lake of water; a bafon ; water 
not running or emitting any ffream. 

In the midft of all the place was a fair pond, whofe fhak- 
ing cryftal was a perfeft mirror to all the other beauties, lb 
that it bare fhew of two gardens. Sidnev 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond ox pool. 
There fwallow’d up. Milton's^Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place, it might 
have been fufpedled, that the fea was, what the Cafpian is, a 
great pond or lake, confined to one part. Woodward. 

His building is a town. 

His pond an ocean. Pope. 

To Pond. v. a. To ponder. A corrupt obfolete word. 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 

Pleafeth you pond your fuppliant’s plaint. Spenfer. 

To Po nder, v. a. [pondero , Latin.] To weigh mentally; to 
confider; to attend. 

Mary kept all thefe things, and ponder'd them in her 
h eai ^* Luke ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities and circumftances fway the ordinary 
judgment, not full y pondering the matter. Bacon. 

This ponder , that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed be blefled. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. 
Intent he feem’d, 

Pond'ring future things of wond’rous weight. Dryden. 
To Ponder, v. n. To think; to mufe. With on. This is 
an improper ufe of the word. 

This tempeff will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom, poyid'ring thus on human miferies. 

When Venus faw, her heav’nly fire befpoke. Dryden. 
Po'nderal. adj. [from pondus, Lat.] Eftimated by weight; 
diftinguifhed from numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in procefs of time decreafe; 
but all the while we may fuppofe the ponderal drachma to 
have continued the fame, juft as it has happened to us, as 
well as our neighbours, whofe ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the nummary hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot. 
Po'nderable. adj. [from pondero , Lat.] Capable to be 
weighed ; menfurable by.fcales. 

The bite of an afp will kill within an hour, yet the im- 
preflion is fcarce vifible, and the poifon communicated not 
ponderable. Broivn's Fulgar Err ours. 

Pondera'tion. n.f. [from pondero, Latin] The act of 
weighing. 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, and the 
quantity of perfpired matter, found by ponderation , is only 
the difference between that and the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 
Po'nderer. n.f. [from ponder.'] He who ponders. 
Ponderosity, n.f [from ponderous.] Weight; gravity; 
heavinefs. 

Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater ponderofty than the fpace in any water it doth oc¬ 
cupy. Brown's F’Agar Errours. 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and ponde- 
rofity, wherein it excels all other bodies. 

PONDEROUS, adj. [ponder of us, from pondus, Lat.] 

1. Heavy ; weighty. 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the mofkpondt- 
rous and materiate amongft metals, of other metals lels pon¬ 
derous and materiate, than, via verfa, to make filver of lea or 
quickfilver ; both which are more ponderous than filver. ffj con * 
His ponderous fhield behind him caft. ^ ton. 

Upon 
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Upon laying a weight in one of the feales, inferibed eter¬ 
nity, though I threw in that of time, prpfperity, affliaion, 
wealth and poverty, which feemed very-ponderous, they were 
not able to ftir the oppofite balance. Addifon. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 
anv concretion, that can be Iuppofed to be naturally made in 
fuch a fluid, muft be all over of a fimilar gravity, or have the 
more ponderous parts nearer to its bafis. Bentley's Sermons. 
Important; momentous. ^ } 

If your mor zponderous and fettl’d project 
May fufter alteration, I’ll point you 

Where you fhall have receiving fhall become you. Shakefp. 
o Forcible ; ftrongly impulfive. 

Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 
things inanimate; and upon light and fubtile motions, 
upon motions vehement or ponderous. 

Impatient of her load. 

And lab’ring underneath th eposid'rous god. 

The more fhe ftrove to fhake him from her breaft, 

With far fuperior force he prefs’d. Dryden. 

Prefs’d with the ponderous blow, 

Down finks the {hip within th’ abyfs below. Dryden. 

Ponderously, adv. [from ponderous.] With great weight. 
Po'nderousness. n.f [from ponderous.] Heavinefs; weight; 
gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place themfelves under or above one an¬ 
other, according as their pondcroufnefs makes them fwim or 


than 

Bacon. 


Boyle. 
Ainfworth. 


fink. 

Po'ndweed. n.f. A plant. 

Po n e nt. adj. [poTtcjite, Italian.] Weftern. 

Thwart of thefe, as fierce, 

Forth rufh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Par. Lojl, b.x.' 

Po'niard. n.f. [poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] A dagger; a fhort 
ftabbing weapon. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs. Shakefp. 

Melpomene would be reprefented, in her right hand a naked 
poniard. Peacbarn on Drawing. 

Poniards hand to hand - 
Be banifh’d from the field, that none fhall dare 
With fhortned fword to ftab in clofer war. Dryden. 

To Po'niard. v. a. [poignardier, French.] To ftab with a 
poniard. 

Pcnk. n.f. [Of this word I know not the original.] A noc¬ 
turnal fpirit ; a hag. 

Ne let the ponk, nor other evil fprights, 

Ne let mifehievous witches. Spenfer. 

Po'ntage. n.f. [pons, pontis, bridge.] Duty paid for the re¬ 
paration of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by the common 
law dilcharged from pontage and murage. Aylijfe. 

Po'ntiff. n.f [pontife, Fr. pont if ex, Latin.] 

1. A prieft ; a high prieft. 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his 
books of ceremonies, and the difeipline of the pontiff's. Bacon. 

2. The pope 


Pontifical, adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an high prieft. 

i. Popifh. 

It were not amifs to anfwer by a herald the next pontifical 
attempt, rather fending defiance than publifhinganfwers. Ral. 

The po:itifical authority is as much fuperior to the regal, 
as the fun is greater than the moon. Baker. 

3. Splendid; magnificent. 

Thus did I keep my perfon frefh and new, ufe. 

My prefence, like a robe positifical, 

Ne’er feen, but wonder’d at. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. [From pons and facio.] Bridge-building. This fenfe is, I 
believe, peculiar to Milton , and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal fatire on popery. 

Now had they brought the work by wond’rous art 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

Ponti'fical. n.f. [pontificate, hat..] A book containing rites 
and ceremonies ecclefiaftical. 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be feen in 
pontificals, containing the forms for confecrations. South. 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be confccrated without re- 
liques. Stillingfleet. 

Ponti'fically. adv. [from pontifical.] In a pontifical 

manner. 

Pontificate, n.f [pontificat, F r. pontificatus, Lat.] Papacy; 6. 
popedom. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the 
pontificate. Addifon. 
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He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond’rous pontifice, unhop’d . 

Met his offspring dear. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. X. 

Po'ntlevis. n. f. In horfemanfliip, is a diforderly rehlting 
adtion of a horfe in difobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes up fo upon his hind¬ 
legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PONTON, n.f. [French.] 

Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to pafs over water: 
it is made of two great boats placed at fome diftance from 
one another, both planked over, as is the interval between 
them, with rails on their fides : the whole fo ftrongly built 
as to carry over horfe and cannon. Military Dicf. 

The black prince pafled many a river without the help of 
pontons. Spectator, N 165. 

Po'ny. n.f [I know not the original of this word.] A lmail 

horfe. r n 

Pool. n.f. [pul, Saxon ; pool, Dutch.] A lake of {landing water. 
Mofs, as it cometh of moifture, fo the water muft but 
Aide, and not ftand in a pool. Bacon. 

Sea he had fearch’d, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Mseotis. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Love oft to virtuous adls inflames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brufhing o’er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryden. 

The circling ftreams, once thought the pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhall fave. Dryden. 
After the deluge, we fuppofe the vallics and lower grounds, 
where the defcent and derivation of the water was not fo 
eafy, to have been full of lakes and pools. Burnet. 

Poop. n. f. [pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The hindmoft part 
the fhip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, 
till the fea fwallowed them. Sidney, b. ii. 

The poop was beaten gold. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loft a piece of her 
tail through the next opening of the rocks, they pafled fafe, 
only the end of their poop was bruiled. Raleigh. 

He was openly fet upon the poop of the gaily. Knolles . 

With wind in poop, the veflel ploughs the fea, 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dryden. 
POOR. adj. [pauvre, Fr. povre, Spanifh.] 

1. Not rich; indigent; neceflitous ; opprefled with want. 

Poor cuckoldly knave.—I wrong him to call him poor ; 
they fay he hath mafles of money. Shakejpeare . 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with his name ; 

Go fearch it there, where to be bom and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the hiftory. Pope. 

2. Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, force or value. 

A confervatory of lnow and ice ufed for delicacy to cool 
wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in refpedl of other ufes 
that may be made of it. Bacon's Natural HJlory. 

How poor are the imitations of nature in common courfe of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in fin, as he obferves it in other men, 
he is wholly transformed from the creature God firft made 
him ; nay, has confumed thofe poor remainders of good that 
the fin of Adam left him. South. 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or apo¬ 
logy at the laft day; for it is not for rapin, that men are for¬ 
mally impeached and finally condemned ; but I was an hun¬ 
gry, and ye gave me no meat. Calarny’s Sennons. 

3. Paltry ; mean ; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the pope’s 


of 


Bacon. 

And if that wifdom ftill wife ends propound. 

Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 

When, if he perifh here, there is not found 
In all the world fo poor and vile a thing ? Davies. 

The marquis, making hafte to Scarborough, embarked in 
a poor veflel. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We have feen ho w poor and contemptible a force has been 
raifed by thofe who appeared openly. Addif. Freeholder . 

Unimportant. 

To be without power or diftin£lion, is not, in my poor 
op nion, a very amiable fituation to a perfon of title. Swift. 
Unhappy; uneafy. 

Vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue ; 

Men can ftand lilent, and refolve on wrong. Diyden. 

Mean ; deprefled ; low ; dejedled. 

A foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, which 
otherwife was brave, was, in the prefence ot O&avianus, 

Bacon. 


poor and cowardly. 

Painting, fculpture and archite&ure may all recover them- 7. [A word of tendernefs.1 Dear. 

Poor, little, pretty, flutt’ring thing, 

Muft we no longer live together ? 

And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 

7 o take thy flight thou know’ft not whither ? 


felves under the prefent pontificate, if the wars of Italy will 
give them leave. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'ntifice. n.f. [pons and facio.] Bridgework ; edifice of a 
bridge. 


Prior. 
8. [A word 

































































































































































































































































































V. 



POP 

8 . [A word of flight contempt.] Wretched. 

The poor monk never faw many of the decrees and coun¬ 
cils he had cccafion to life. Baker's Reflett. on Learning . 

9. Not good ; not fit for any purpole. 

I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 
vvifh courtefy would invent fome other entertainment. Shakefp. 

10. The Poor, [collectively.] Thofe who are in the lowed 

rank of the community; thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others ; but it is fometimes ufed with laxity for any 
not rich. J 

From a confin’d well manag’d /tore. 

You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 

Never any time fince the reformation can fhew lo many 
/wr among#: the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time. Sprat's Sermons . 

Has God caft thy lot among# the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away ? 
this may be preventing mercy j for much mifchief riches do 
to the fons of men. Souths Sermons. 

The poor dare nothing tell butflatt’ring news. Dryden. 

11. Barren ; dry: as, a poor foil. 

12. Lean; ftarved; emaciated: as, a poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor , 
ftarved and fcarce covering the bone. Benj. Johnfon. 

13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 

Poorly. adv. [from poor.] 

1. Without wealth. 

1 hole thieves fpared his life; letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not profperoufly ; with little fuccefs. 

I! you fow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it will 
profper but poorly. Bacon. 

3. Meanly; without fpirit. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended : be not loft 

So poorly in your thoughts. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 

That from his wars they poorly would retire. Dryden. 

4. Without dignity. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly fatisfy our eyes. 

More by-your number than your light, 

You common people of the (kies; 

What are you when the fun fliall rife. Wotton. 

Poorjohn. n ' f A fort of fifh. Ainftvorth. 

Poorness. n.J'. [from poor.'] 

1. Poverty; indigence; want. 

If a prince fhould complain of the poornefs of his exche¬ 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs ; lownefs ; want of dignity. 

The Italian opera feldom finks into a poornefs of language, 
but, amidft all the meannefs of the thoughts, has fomething 
beautiful and fonorous in the expreflion. Addifon. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

3. Sterility ; barrennefs. 

The poornefs of the herbs fhews the poornefs of the earth, 
efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other me¬ 
tals, and how that agrees with the poornefs or riches of the 
metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

Poo'rspjrited. adj. [poor and fpirit.'] Mean; cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poorfpirited wretch ! thou haft deceiv’d me. Den. 

Poo'rspiritedness. n.f. Meannefs; cowardice. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
from that meannefs and poorfpiritednefs that accompanies 
guilt. South's Sermons. 

P'. p. n. f [ poppyfma , Lat.] A fmall fmart quick found. It is 
formed from the found. 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now 
difeharge a fan, that it fliall make a report like a pocket- 
piftol. Addifon's Spectator, N° 102. 

To Pop. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, fudden and unexpected motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ election and my hopes. Shakefp. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, favingone only 
woman, that in her fivU.popping up again, which moft living 
things accuftom, efpied the boat rifen likewife, and floating 
by her, got hold of the boat, and fat aftride upon one of its 
fides. Carevf s Survey of Cornwall. 

I ftartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addifon. 

As he fcratched to fetch up thought. 

Forth popp'd the fprite fo thin. Swift'sMifcellanies. 

Others have a trick of popping up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle fchool-boy. Swift. 

To Pop. v. a. 

t. To put out or in fuddenly, fitly or unexpectedly. 

That is my-brother’s plea. 

The which if he can prove, he pops me out 

At lea# from fair five hundred pound a year. Shakefp. 


POP 

He popped a paper into his hand. 

the A pSce W ’ fi “ ding PnClt Wm ’ 5 

The commonwealth popped np its head foLSird'hm' 
under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk for ever n s 
Did’ft thou never pop ' yden - 

Thy head into a tinman’s ftiop l n . 

2. To Ihift. Pnor > 

If their curiofity leads them to a(k what they Chould n n , 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is'a thing tha 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off with ‘ 
falfhood. / „ .i p r d 

POPE. n.J. [papa, Lat. dU ““ m - 

1. The bifliop of Rome. 

I refufe you for my judge ; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shake ft 

He was organift in the pope's chapel at Rome. Peacham 
Chriftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that thus 
fought for it, than thofe that were in arms againft it; upon 
this fcore, the pope has done her more harm than the 

2. A u tall fifh. 

A pope, by fome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for 
fhape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : he is an 
excellent fifh, of a pleafant tafte, and fpawns in April. 

r> r , , Walton's Angler. 

Popedom. [pope and dom .J Papacy ; papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom. Shakefp. 

Popery, n.f. [from poped] The religion of tne church of 
Rome. 

Popery for corruptions in do&rine and difeipline, I look 
upon to be the moft abfurd fyftem of chriftianity. Swift, 

Po'peseye. n.J. [pope and eyed] The gland furrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh : why fo called I know not. 

Po'pgun. n.f [pop and gun.] A gun with which children 
play, that only makes a noife. 

Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this popgun 
artillery of tea and coffee. " Cbeyne. 

Popinjay, [papegay, Dutch ; papagayo , Spanifh.J 

1. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. AJcham. 

The great red and blue parrot; there are of thefe greater, 
the middlemoft called popinjays , and the leffer called perro- 
9 uets - Grew's Mufaum. 

2. A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed here. 

Terpfichore would be expreffed, upon h.er head a coronet 
of thofe green feathers of the popinjay , in token of that vic¬ 
tory which the'mufes got of the daughters of Pierius, who 
were turned into popinjays cr woodpeckers. Peacham. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo pefter’d by a popinjay , 

Anfwer’d neglecftingly, I know not what. Shakefp. 

Po'pish. adj. [from pope.] 7 'aught by the pope ; relating to 
popery ; peculiar to popery. 

In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that whatfoever is 
popijh we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 

I know thou art religious. 

With twenty popijh tricks and ceremonies. Shakefp. 

Po'pishly. adv. [from popijh.] With tendency to popery; in 
a popifli manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force of that party among her fubje&s, which 
was popijhly affeCted. Addifon s Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popifAy fpeaking, I believe conftantly 
well difpofedtowards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'plar. n.f [ peuplier , Fr. fopulus , Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves of th 0 poplar are broad, and for the moft part 
angular : the male trees produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren : the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into fpikes. Miller. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of 
poplar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 

All he deferib’d was prefent to their eyes, 

And as he rais’d his verfe, the poplars teem’d to rife. Rojc. 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope's Iliad. 

Poppy, n.f. [popij, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the poppy, for the moft part, confifts of four 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe,out 
of whole flower cup, confiding of two leaves, rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is oval or 
oblong, and adorned with a little head, under which, in fome 
fpecies, is opened a feries of holes quite round into the cavity 
of the fruit, which is defended lengthwife with various-leaves 
or plates, to which a great number of very fmall feeds a - 
here : of thefe are eighteen fpecies : fome fort is cultivate 
for medicinal ufe ; and fome fuppofe.it to be the-plant whenc e 
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opium is produced. 
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Milton. 
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His temples laft with poppies were o’erfpread. 

That nodding teem’d to confecrate his head. Dryden. 
Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miftake, in the reflections 
he makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in 
his hands. AddiJon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'pulace. n.f [ populace , Fr. from populus , Lat.] The vul¬ 
gar ; the multitude. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng, 

Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

The tribunes and people having fubdued all competitors, 
began the laft game of a prevalent populace, to chute them¬ 
felves a mafter. Swift. 

Po'pulacy. n.f [populace, Fr.] The common people; the 
multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with fecurity, but applaufe as to the populacy. King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s luft too mild a regiment, he 
can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 

POPULAR, adj. [populaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.] 

1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and popu’ar heat 
elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 

The emmet join’d in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty. 

So the popular vote inclines. 

2. Suitable to the common people. 

Homilies are plain and popular inftru&ions. 

3. Beloved by the people ; pleaiing to the people. 

It might have been more popular and plaufible to vulgar 
ears, if this firft difeourfe had been fpent in extolling the force 
of laws. Hooker, b. i. 

Such as were popular. 

And well-deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 
The old general was fet afide, and prince Rupert puc into 
the command, which was no popular change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A jcpular man is, in truth, no better than a proflifute to 
common fame and to the people. Dryden. 

His virtues have undone his country ; 

Such popular humanity is treafon. Addifon's Cato. 

5. Prevailing or raging among the populace : as, a popular di- 
ftemper. 

Popularity, n.f. [popularitas, Lat. popularity, Fr. from 
* popular .] 

1. Gracioufnefs among the people; ftate cf being favoured by 
the people. 

The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true ho¬ 
nour ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjedtion and tyranny. 

Your mind has been above the wretched 
popularity. 

Admire we then, 

Or popularity, or ftars, or firings, 

The mob’s applaufes, or the gifts of kings. 

He could be at the head of no fa&ions and cabals, nor at¬ 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might repretent 
as popularity.. ^wift. 

2 . Reprefentation fuited to vulgar conception ; what affeCts the 
vulgar. 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by folid reafons, fo it may 
be reprefented alfo by colours, popularities and circumftances, 
wbich fway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

Popularly, adv. [from popular.] 

1. In a popular manner ; fo as to pleafe the crowd. 

The viClor knight 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d, 

And paid the falutations of the crowd. 

Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back, they populary kill. 

2. According to vulgar conception*. 

Nor can we excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow thofe commendatory conceits, which popularly fet forth 
the eminency thereof. ' Browns Vulgar E>rours. 

To PO PULA r£. v. n. [from populus, people.] To breed people. 
When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation, it 
is of neceflity, that once in an age they difeharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations. Bacon's Ef[a;s. 

Population, n. f. [from populate.] The ftate of a country 
with refpeCt to numbers of people. J 

1 he population of a kingdom, efpecially if it be not mown 
down by wars, does not exceed the ftock of the kingdom, 
which fhould maintain them ; neither is the population to be 
reckoned, only by number; for a (mailer number, that fpend 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an eftate fooner than a 
greater number, that live lower, and gather more. Bacon. 

Populosity. n.f [from populous.] Populoufnefs; multitude 
of people. ‘ 

How it conduceth unto popuofity, we fhall make but little 
doubt; there are two main caufes of numerofity in any fpecies ; 
a rrequent and multiparous way of breeding. * Brown. 
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Dryden. 
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POTULOUS. adj [populofus , Lat.] Full of people; mrnie- 
roufly inhabited. 

A wildernefs is populous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. Skakcfp. 

Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n yet populous, retains 
Number fufficient to poffefs her realms. Milton. 

Populously, adv. [from populous.] With much people. 

Po pulousness. n. f. [from popu'ousd] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with people. 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the vaftnefs, the 
opulence, the populoufnej's of this region, with the eafe and 
facility wherewith ’tis governed. Temple's MiJ'cellanics. 

Po'rcelain. n.f. [porcelaine, Fr. faid to be derived from pour 
cent annees ; becaule it was believed by Europeans, that the 
materials of porcelain was matured underground one hundred 
years.] 

1. China ; china ware ; fine difhes, of a middle nature between 
earth and glafs, and therefore femi-pellucid. 

We have burials in feveral earths, where we put divers ce¬ 
ments, as the Chinefe do their porcelain. Bacon. 

We are not thoroughly relolved concerning porcelain or 
china difhes ; that according to common belief, they are made 
of earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 
under ground. Broiun's Vulgar Et rours. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 

Thefe look like the workmanfhip of heav’n : 

This is the porcelain day of human kind, 

And therefore caft into thefe noble molds. Dryden. 

2. [ Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Porch, n.f. [porche,Yr. portions, Lat.] 

1. A roof (upported by pillars before a door ; an entrance. 

Ehud went forth through the porch, and (hut the doors of 
the parlour. Judges iii. 23. 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, 

The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by nature’s bounty, not let ftay. Benj . Johnfon. 

2. A portico ; a covered walk. 

All this done. 

Repair to Pompey’s^ porch, where you fliall find us. Shakefp. 

Po'rcupine. n. f [pore efpi or epic, Er. porcofpino, Italian.] 
The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a moderate 
pig: the quills, with which its whole body^is covered, are 
black on the fhoulders, thighs, fides and belly ; on the back, 
hips and loins they are variegated with white and pale brown : 
the neck is fliort and thick, the note blunt, the noftrils very 
large in form of flits ; the upper lip is flit or cleft as in the 
hare, and it has whifkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 
the ears very like thofe of the human fpecies: the legs are 
fhort, and on the hinder feet are five toes, but only four upon 
the fore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, befet 
with fpines in an annular feries round it: there is no other 
difference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu¬ 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger fize. Hill. 

This ftubborn Cade 

Fought fo long, til] that his thighs with darts 

Were almoft like a flaarp-quill’d porcupine. Shakefpeare. 

Long bearded comets itick 
Like flaming porcupines to their left fides. 

As they would fhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 
By the black prince of Monomotapa’s fide were the glar- 

and the fl uilI -darting porcupine. Ar. and Po. 

rORE. n. J. [pore, Fr. 7 rbg'gy.] 

1. bpiracle of the fkin ; paliage of perfpiration. 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming themfelves 
into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themfelves all 
over may jufHy move a man to think, that thefe fables are 
the effects °f imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 
do aJJ, if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores , 
lnut in the vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. Bac. 

Why was the light 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and fo cafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 

7 hat fhe might look at will through every pore. Milton 

2. Any narrow fpiracle or paffage. 

Pores are fmall interftices between the particles of matter 
which conftitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. ^J&uin 

From veins of vallies milk and neflar broke 
And honey (wearing through th eports of oak. Dryden 

tdr RE J' n !>?©* “ the °P tick »‘rve ; but I imagine tor, 
to come by corruption from fome Englilh word.1 To look 

tentio| reat lntenfenefs and C3re ; to examine with great at- 

AH delights are vain ; but that moft vain, 

Which w,th pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 

trUth ’ while trL;th while 

Doth falfely blind the eyefight, $ka lefp. 
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A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 

The fubjeCl new : it walk’d the town a while, 

.Numb’ring good intelle&s ; now feldom por'd on. Milton. 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the lame 
thing. Dryderis Dufrefnoy. 

Let him with pedants hunt for praife in books, 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen, 

Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. Rowe. 

With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infcription value, but the ruft adore. Pope . 

He hath been poring fo long upon Fox’s Martyrs, that he 
imagines himfelf living in the reign of queen Marv. Siuift. 

The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to fhew 
that they underftand men and manners, and have not been 
poring upon old unfafhionable books. Swift. 

Po'reblind. ad). [commonly fpoken and written purblind.] 
Nearlighted ; ftiortfighted. 

Poreblind men fee beft in the dimmer light, and likewife 
have their fight ftronger near at hand, than thofe that are not 
poreblind , and can read and write fmaller letters ; for that the 
fpirits vifual in thofe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer 
than in others, and therefore the greater light difperfeth 
them. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Po'riness. n.f. [from pory.] Fullnefs of pores. 

I took off the dreffings, and fet the trepan above the frac¬ 
tured bone, confidering th eporinefs of the bone below. JVifejn. 
Pori’s tick method, n.f. [7 ro^irnco?.] In mathematicks, is that 
which determines when, by what means, and how many diffe¬ 
rent ways a problem may be folved. Di£t. 

PORK, n.f [pony Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swines flefh unfalted. 
You are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to chriftians, you raife the price of pork. 

Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
All flefti full of nourifhment, as beef and porky increafe the 
matter of phlegm. Floyer on the Hwnours. 

Po rker, n.f [from pork.] A hog; a pig. 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 

Po'rkeater. n.f. [pork and eater. ] One who feeds on pork. 
This making of chriftians will raife the price of hogs ; if 
we grow all to be porkeaterSy we fhall not fhortly have a rafher 
on the coals for money. - Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Po'rket. [from pork. J A young hog. 

A prieft appears 

And ofFrings to the flaming altars bears ; 

A porkety and a lamb that never fuffer’d (hears. Dryden. 
Po'rkling. n.f. [from pork.] Ayoungpig. 

A hovel 

Will ferve thee in winter, moreover than that. 

To (hut up thy porklings, thou meaneft to fat. Tujfer. 
Poro'sity. n.f [from porous.] Quality of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the difclofure of the nature 
of colours ; which of them require a finer porofty, and which 
a groffer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Po'rous. adf. [poreuxy Fr. from pore.] Having fmall fpiracles 
or paflages. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirft updrawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many a rill 

Water’d the garden. Milton’s Par. Lojly b. iv. 

Of light the greater part he took, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather’d beams ; great palace now of light. Milton. 
Po'rousness. n.f [from porous.] The quality of having 
pores. 

They will forcibly get into the poroufnefs of it, and pafs 
between part and part, and feparate the parts of that thing 
one from another ; as a knife doth a folid fubftance, by hav¬ 
ing its thinneft parts preffed into it. L>igby on Bodies. 

PoRPHYRE. \n. f [from tto^xI^oc ; porphyrites, Lat. porphyre, 
Po'rphyry. ) Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beft the porphyry , white or green marble, with a 
mullar or upper ftone of the fame. Peacham on Drawing. 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from ftriking on it, its colours vanifh, and produce no 
fuch ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces 
thefe appearances again. Locke. 

Po“ E ' V-f- Fr -.l Thefea-hog. 

Amphibious animals link the terreftrial and aquatick to¬ 
gether ; feals live at land and at fea, and porpoifes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog. Locke. 

Parch’d with unextinguifti’d thirft. 

Small beer I guzzle till I burft ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus 

Swell’d with a dropfy like a porpus . Swift. 

PorpA CEOUS. ad), [porraceus, Lat. porrace, Fr.] Greenifh. 

If the lefier inteftines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with porraeeous vomiting. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

Po'rret. n.J. [porrumy Lat.] A lcallion. 

It is not an eafy problem to refolve why garlick, molys 
2 


and porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and black 

- ? eds ’ . r , Brown’s Vulgar Erroun 

Po RRIDCE. n.J. [more properly porrage ; porrata, low Latin 
from porrumy a leek.] Food made by boiling m Paf ■’ 
water; broth. * at 111 

I had as lief you fhould tell me of a mefs of porridge SI- 

Po'rridgepot. n.f. [porridge an d pot.] The pot in" whi^h 
meat is boiled for a family. 

Po'rringer. n. f [from porridge.] 

1. A veflel in which broth is eaten. 

A fmall wax candle put in a focket of brafs, then fet u . 
right in a porringer full of fpirit of wine, then fet both the 
candle and fpirit of wine on fire, and you (hall fee the flame 
of the candle become four times bigger than otherwife, and 
appear globular. Bacon’s Nat! Hi ft 

A phvfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, who 
dawbs ’em quite up with ointment, and, while fhe was in 
that pickle, carries off a porringer. L’Efiran» 

The porringers , that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt ring fhow. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare' s time to have been a word of con¬ 
tempt for a headdrefs ; of which perhaps the firft of thefe 
paflages may fhow the reafon. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did belpeak. 

—Why this was moulded on a porringer. Sbakefi. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Porre'ction. n.f. [porrettio, Latin.] The ad of reaching; 
forth. 0 

Port, n.f [porty Fr. portus , Latin.] 

1. A harbour ; a fafe ftation for fbips. 

Her fmall gondelay her port did make. 

And that gay pair ifluing on the fliore, 

Difburden’d her. Fairy Dueen. b. ii. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports, and wavs and roads. Shakefp. 
The earl of Newcaftle feized upon that town ; w'hen there 
was not one port town in England, that avow ed their obe¬ 
dience to the king. Clarendoriy b, viii, 

A weather beaten veflel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 

2. [Portay Lat. pojrte, Sax. porte, Fr.] A gate. 

Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. Pjalm ix. 14. 

Defcend, and open your uncharged ports. Shakefp. 

He I accufe, 

The city ports by this hath entered. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

O polifh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of (lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; deep with it now ! 

Yet notfo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The mind of man hath two ports ; the one always fre¬ 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other de¬ 
folate and overgrown with grafs, by which enter our chari¬ 
table thoughts and divine contemplations. Raleigh. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu’d. Milton. 

3. The aperture in a (hip, at which the gun is put out. 

At Portfmouth the Mary Rofe, by a little fway of the 
(hip in calling about, her ports being within fixteen inches of 
the water, was overfet and loft. Raleigh. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires, 

The vig’rous feaman every port holeplie 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

4. [Portce, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; manner; bearing \ 
external appearance ; demeanour. 

In that proud porty which her fo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face fhe rears up to the Iky, 

And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 

Moft goodly temperature ye may defery. 

Think you much to pay two thoufand crowns, 

And bear the name and port of gentleman ? 

See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold. 

His (lately port and princely look behold. 

Their port was more than human, as they flood ; 

I took it for a fairy vifion 

Of fome gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. w- 

A proud man is fo far from making himfelf great by nis 
haughty and contemptuous porty that he is ufually pund e * 
with neglett for it. Collier on Prsde. 

Now lay the line, and meafure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port ; 

And find whom juftly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgment plac’d my love. Dry tn. 

Thy plumy creft 

Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
Thou walk’d, and feem’ft already in the fight. 


Spenfer. 

Shakefp. 

Fairfax. 


Philf' 


To Po rt. 


Shakefp. Rich. II. 


Sandys. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 


POR 

To Port. v. a [ porto, Lat. porter , Fr.] To carry in form. 
Th’ angelick fquadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, fharpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported fpears. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Portable, ad), [portability Lat.] 

1. Manageable by the hand. 

2 Such as may be bom along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious man Is an eafy and portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, with¬ 
out alarming the eye or envy of the world. South. 

q. Such as is tranfported or carried from one place to another. 

6 Moft other portable commodities decay quickly in their ufe; 
but money is by flower degrees removed from, or brought into 
the free commerce of any country, than the greateft part of 
other merchandize. Locke. 

a. Sufferable ; fupportable. 

How light and portable my pains feem now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king how. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

All thefe are portable 

With other graces weigh’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Po'rtableness. n.f [from portable.] The quality of being 
portable. 

Portage, n.f [portage, Fr.] 

1. The price of carriage. 

2. [From port.] Porthole. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpeCl ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brafs cannon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Po'rtal. n.f [portail, Fr. poitella , Italian.] A gate; the 
arch under which the gate opens. 

King Richard doth appear, 

As doth the blufhing difeontented fun 
From out thelier y portal of the eaft. 

Though I lhould run 
To thofe difclofing portals of the fun ; 

And walk his way, until his horfes deep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 

He through heav’n 

That open’d wide her blazing portals , led 
To God’s eternal houfe direct the way. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. 

The portal conflfts of a compoflte order unknown to the 
ancients. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Po'PvTANCE. n.f. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; de¬ 
meanour. 

There ftepped forth a goodly lady, 

That feem’d to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her (lately portance bom of heav’nly birth. F. §hi. 
Your loves, 

Thinking upon his fervices, took from you 
The apprehenfion of his prefent portance, 

Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fafhion. Shakefp. 

Porta'ss. n.f [fometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer port- 
hofe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 

In his hand his porteffe ftill he bare. 

That much was worn, but therein little red ; 

For of devotion he' had little care. Fairy Jffueen. 

An old prieft always read in his portafs mumpfimus domine 
for fumpfimus ; whereof when he was admonifhed, he (aid that 
he now had ufed mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old mumpfimus for their new fumpfimus. Camden. 

Portclj'llis. ) n.f [portecoulif/'e, Fr. quafi porta claufa.] A 
Po'rtcluse. ) fort of machine like a harrow, hung over the 
gates of a city, .to be let down to keep out an enemy. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate direClly did incline, 

With comely compafs and compa&ure ftrong. 

Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. F. 

The cannon againft St. Stephen’s gate executed fo well, 
that the portcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened 
into the city. Hayward. 

She the huge portcullis high up drew. 

Which but herfelf, not all the Stygian pow’rs 
Cou’d once have mov’d. 

Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn portcidlis falls. 

The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 
portcidlis againft the importunity of the enemy. More. 

The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn ; 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 

To Portcullis, v. a. [from the noun.] To bar; to (hut 

up. 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shakefp. 

Po'rted. ad). [ porter , Fr.] Borne in a certain or regular 
order. 

They hem him round with ported fpears. Milton. 

To PORTE'ND. v. a. [jortendo, Lat.j To foretoken; 
forefhow as omens. 


POR 


earneftly exhorteth to prevent 
Htoker. 


Milton. 

Denham. 


As many as remained, he 
portended calamities. 

Doth this churlifh fuperfeription 
Portend fome alteration in good will ? Shakefp . 

A moift and a cool iummerportendeth a hard winter. Bacon. 

True opener of mine eyes, 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. Adilton. 

True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Rofcommon. 
The ruin of the ftate in the deftru&ion of the church, is 
not only portended as its fign, but alfo inferred from it as its 
cau f e# South’s Sermons. 

Portension. n.f [from portend. ] The act of foretokening. 
Although the red comets do carry the portenfions of Mars, 
the brightly white fhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown. 

PORTE'NT. n.f [portentum, Lat.j Omen of ill; prodigy 
foretokening mifery. 

O, what portents are thefe ? 

Some heavy bufinefs hath my- lord in hand, 

And I mud know it. Shakefpeare s Henry I V. 

My lofs by dire portents the god foretold ; 

Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 

Porte'ntous. ad). [ portentofus, Lat. from portent.] M011- 
ftrous ; prodigious; foretokening ill. 

They are portentous things 

Unto the climate, that they point at. Shakefp. 

This portentous figure 

Comes armed through our watch fo like the king 

Th at wa s. Sbakefp . Hamit t. 

Overlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Milton. 

No beafl of more portentous fize 
In the Hercinian foreft lies. Rofcommon . 

Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as fo many portentous animals, like 
the ftrange unnatural productions of Africa. South. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous , and fome divine 
prognoftick, Glanvi l. 

The petticoat will fhrink at your firft coming to town ; at 
lead a touch of your pen will make it contract itfelf, and by 
that means oblige feveral who are terrified or aftonifhed at this 
portentous novelty. Addijon s Spectator, N Q 127. 

PO'RTER. n.f [portier, Fr. from porta, Lat. agate.] 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. 

Porter , remember what I give in charge. 

And, when you’ve fo done, bring the keys to me. Shakefp. 

Arm all my houfhold prefently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day, Ben), Johnfon. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his fifhmonger, 
to keep the keys of his gates, and furnifh the kitchen. Arb. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meffages. 

, A fav’rite porter with his mafter vie. 

Be brib’d as often, and as often lie. Pope. 

3. [ Porteur, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] One who carries 
burthens for hire. 

It is with kings fometimes as with porters, whofe packs 
may joftle one againft the other, yet remain good friends 
ftill • Hcnvel. 

By porter , who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 
burthens, or a fervant who waits at a gate ? Watts. 

Po'rterage. n.f. [from porter.] Money paid for carriage. 

Po'rtesse. n.f. A breviary. SeePoRTASs. 

Portglave. n.f [porter and glaive, Fr. and Erfe.] A fword 
bearer. Ainfworth. 

Po'rtgrave. ln.f [porta, Lat. and grave, Teut. a keeper.] 

Po'rtgreve. S The keeper of a gate. Obfolete. 

Po'rtico. n.f [porticus, Lat. portico, Italian ; portique, Fr.] 
A covered walk ; a piazza. 

The rich their wealth beftow 
On fome expenfive airy portico ; 

Where fafe from fhowers they may be born in ftate. 

And free from tempefts for fair weather wait. Dryden. 

PORTION, n.f. [portion, Fr. portio, Latin.] 

I. A part. 

Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 
heard of him? Job xx\'\. 14. 

Like favour find the Irifh, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be a portion of our ftate. Waller. 

In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 

And foldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 

Thofe great portions or fragments fell into the abyfs ; Come 


to 


in one pollure, and fome in another. 

Pirithous no fmall portion of the war 
Prefs’d on, and (hook his lance. 

2 . A part afligned ; an allotment ; a dividend. 
Here their pris n ordain’d and portion fet. 
Shou’d you no honey vow to tafte 
But what the mafter-bees have plac’d 
In compafs of their cells, how fmall 
A portion to ycur (hare would fall ? 


Burnet. 
Dryden , 
Milton. 


Waller. 
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Of words they feldom know more than the grammatical 
CDnftrudtion, unlefs they are born with a poetical genius, 
which is a rare portion amongft them. Dry den. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of their portion 
of happinefs, they begin to defire it. Locke. 

When he confiders the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affeCt his happinefs to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the fafer portion of a moderate convenience. 

Rogers. 

One or two faults are eafily to be remedied with a very 
fmall portion of abilities. Swift. 

3. Part of an inheritance given to a child ; a fortune. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife and war, 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 

4. A wife’s fortune. 

To Po'rtion. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide; to parcel. 

The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 

Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowe. 

Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe. 

Where my Ulyfles and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 

2. To endow with a fortune. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope. 

Po'rtioner. n. f. [from portion.'] One that divides. 

Po'rtliness. n.f. [from portly. J Dignity of mien; grandeur 
of demeanour. 

Such pride is praife, fuch portlinefs is honour, 

That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes ; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, ful- 
nefs with finenefs, feemlinefs with portlinefs , and currantnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the language found other than moft 
full of fweetnefs ? Camden's, Remains. 

Po'rtly. adj. [fro mport.] 

1. Grand of mien. 

Rudely thou wrong’ftmy dear heart’s defire. 

In finding fault with her too portly pride. Spenfer. 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefp. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight. 

He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. Dryden. 

2. Bulky; fwelling. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, 
a pleafing eye, and a moft noble carriage. Shakefp. 

Our houfe little deferves 
The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 

And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help’d to make fo portly. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Po'rtman. n. f. [port and man.] An inhabitant or burgefs, 
as thofe of the cinque ports. Dift. 

Portma'nteau. n. f. [portemantcau. Fr.] A cheft or bag in 
which cloaths are carried. 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. __ Spedlator. 

Portoise. n.f. In fea language, a fhip is faid to ride a por- 
toife , when fhe rides with her yards ftruck down to the 
deck. 

Portrait, n.f. [pourtrait, Fr.] A pidure drawn after the 

life. . . 

As this idea of perfection is of little ufe in portraits , or the 
refemblances of particular perfons, lo neither is it in the cha¬ 
racters of comedv and tragedy , which are always to be drawn 
with fomc fpecks of frailty, fuch as they have been delcribed 
in hiftorv. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

The figure of his body was ftrong, proportionable, beau¬ 
tiful ; and were his pi&ure well drawn, it muft deferve the 
praife given to th t portraits of Raphael. 

To Portrait, v. a. [portraire, Fr. from the noun.] To 
draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and fliould be 
written in the following examples portray. 

In moft exquilite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments or beauty, but alfo round about fhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. ^ Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. 

5 r Spenfer. 

Po'rtraitu re. n.f. [portraiture, Fr. from portray.] Picture; 
painted relemblance. 

By the image of my caufe I fee 
The portraiture of his. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Let fome ftrange myfterious dream. 

Wave at 'his wings in airy dream 
Of lively portra’tv.re difplay’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

Herein w; s alfo the portraiture of a hart. 


! Z- 


Milton . 
Brown. 
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This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn W i t v.., t 

flattery. Burnet's Theoryuf the Em-th 

Her wry-mouth d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeflors endure. p 0 ^ 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a pcr fla 
orator. Baker's Refections on Lean, 

To PORTRAY. v. <7. [pourtraire, Fr.] 

1. To paint; to deferibe by picture. 

The Earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be fecn \ or 
irayed in many places of their church fteeple. Car * ~ 

Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jerufalem. 'Ei 

Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty take to right. ^ Drydr 

2 . To adorn with pictures. 

Shields 

Various, with boaftful argument portray'd. Milton 

Po’rtr ess. n.f. [from porter ] A female guardian of a gate! 
Janitrix. 

The portrefs of hell-gate replv’d. Milton's Par. Led 

The fhoes put on, our faithful portrefs 
Admits us in to ftorm the fortrefs ; 

While like a cat with walnuts fhod. 

Stumbling at ev’ry ftep fhe trod. Swiff s Mijeel 

Po'rwigle. n.f. A tadpole or young frog not yet fully ffiaped. 
That black and round fubftance began to grow oval, after 
a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernible, and at 
iaft to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a 
porwigle or tadpole. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Po'ry. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 

To the court arriv’d th’ admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ftone. Pryden. 

To POSE. v. a. [from pofe , an old word fignifying kravinefs 
or ftupefa&ion. gepofe. Skinner.] 

1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ftand or flop. 

Learning was pos'd, philofophy was fee, 

Sophifters taken in a fifiier's net Herbert. 

How God’s eternal fon fnould be man’s brother, 

Pofeth his proudeft intellectual power. Crajbaw. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I fhall give the fol¬ 
lowing inftances of our intellectual bl indue Is, not that I de- 
fign to pofe them with thofe common enigma's of rna^netilm. 

Ghnvifcs Sccpf. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaftoccalbn 
for pofing of children. Locke on Education. 

2 . Toappofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pofed him and fifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Po'ser. n. f. [from pofe.] One that alketh queftions to try 
capacities ; an examiner. 

He that queftioneth much, fhall learn much ; but let his 
queftions not be troublefome, for that is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 

Posi ted, adj. [pofitus, Lat. It has the appearance of a parti¬ 
ciple preter, but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 

That the principle that fets on work thefe organs is nothing 
elfe but the modification of matter, or the natural motion 
thereof thus, or thus pofted or difpofed, is moft apparently 
falfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Position, n.f. [pofition, Fr. pofitio, Latin.] 

1. State of being placed ; fituation. 

Iron having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it 
attain the former pofition. JVotton. 

They are the happieft regions for fruits, by the excellence 
of foil, the pofition of mountains, and the frequency of 

ftreams. Temple . 

Since no one fees all, and we have different profpe&s of 
the fame thing, according to our different pofitions to it, it is 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have notions 
that efcaped him. Locke. 

By varying th opofition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 
or farther from the direCl beam of the fun’s light, the colour 
of the fun’s refleCled light conftantly varied upon the fpeculum 
as it did upon my eye. Newton's Opticus. 

We have a different profpeCl; of the fame thing, according 
to the different pofition of our underftandings toward it. Watts . 

Place ourfelves in fuch a pofition toward the object, or place 
the object in fuch a pofition toward our eye, as may give us 
the cleareft reprefentation of it; for a different pofition greatly 
alters the appearance of bodies. V atts s Loguk. 

2 . Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft God, with 
what confcience can ye accufe us, when your own pcfitions 
are, that the things we obferve fhould every one of theni, e 
dearer unto us than ten thoufand lives. t Hoof- 

Let not the proof of any poj.tions depend on the tjfff 
that follow, but always on thole which go before. w atiU 

3. Advancement of any principle. . , 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the pofition 01 >• 
antecedent unto the pofition of the confcquent, or the f l £° 
tion of the ccnfequcnt to the remotion of the anteccden- 
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Pj n grammar.] The ftate of a vowel placed before two 
’ co nfonants, as pompous ; or a double confonant, as axle. 
Positional, adj. [from pofition.-] Refpe&ing pofition. 

The leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards or 
downwards, performing their operations by- purge or vomit; 
as old wives ftill do preach, is a ftrange conceit, afcnbmgunto 
plants pofitional operations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PO SITIVE, adj. [pofitivus, Lat. pofitif, Fr.] ’ 

Not negative ; capable of being affirmed ; real; abiolute. 

’ The power or bloffom is a pofitive good, although the re¬ 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 
* Bacon. 

& Hardnefs'carries fomewhat more of pofitive in it than im¬ 
penetrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a con- 
lequence of folidity, than iblidity itfelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidered as one 
thino-, is pofitive ; and fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, 
but modes alfo are pofitive beings, though the parts, of which 
they confift, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2. Abfolute; particular ; dire# ; not implied. 

As for pofitive words, that he would not bear arms againft 
king Edward’s fon ; though the words feem calm, yet it was 
a plain and dire& over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions with confidence; 
ftubborn in opinion. 

I am fometimes doubting, when I might be pofitive, and 
fometimes confident out of feafon. Rymer . 

Some pofitive perfifting fops we know. 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo ; 

But you, with pleafure own your errors paft. 

And make each day a critick on the laft. Pope. 

а. Settled bv arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, that 
which is pofitive, not fo. Hooker. 

Although no laws but pofitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be pofitive ; pofitive laws are either permanent 
or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf is, concern¬ 
ing which they were made. Hooker. 

Laws are but pofitive ; love’s pow’r we fee. 

Is nature’s fandtion, and her firft decree. Dryden. 

5. Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to confent to the enacting of fuch a law, which has 
no view befides the general good, unlefs another law fhall 
at the fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad¬ 
vancing tfie power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a pofitive voice, as well as a negative. Swift. 

б. Certain; affined. _ Ainfwortb. 

Positively, adv. [from pofitive.] 

1. Abfolutely ; by way of direCt pofition. 

Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not pofitively or fimply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 

It is impoffible that any fucceffive duration fhould be ac¬ 
tually and pofitively infinite, or have infinite fucceffions already 
gone and paft. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

It was abfolutely certain, that this part was pofitively yours, 
and could not poffibly be written by any other. Dryden. 

4. Peremptorily; in ftrong terms. 

I would afk any man, that has but once read the bible, 
whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not pofitively 
require humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Po'sitiveness. n.f. [from pofitive.] 

1. Adlualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The pofitivenefs of fins of commiffion lies both in the habi¬ 
tude of the will and in the executed adt too ; whereas the po¬ 
fitivenefs of fins of omiffion is in the habitude of the will 
only. Norris. 

2. Peremptorinefs ; confidence. 

Thisperemptorinefs is of two forts; the one amagifterial- 
nefs in matters of opinion and fpeculation, the other a pofi¬ 
tivenefs in relating matters of fadl; in the one we impofe 
upon men’s underftandings, in the other on their faith. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Positi'vity. n.f. [from pofitive.] Peremptorinefs; confi¬ 
dence. A low word. 

Courage and pofitivity are never more necefiary than on 
fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome argument with 
them of real and convincing force, and let it be ftrongly pro¬ 
nounced too. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Pc'siture. n.f. [poftura, Lat.] The manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, and fuppofing all other things, which did concur to 
the produdlion of that caft, to be the very fame they were, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe the caft is neceflary. Bramh. 
Pi/snet. n.f [from bajfinet, Fr. Skinner.] A little bafon ; 
a porringer ; a fkillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in 
equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no foiliriefs more 
th-an filver ; ajid again whether it will endure the ordinary 
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P O S 

£re, which belongeth to chaffing-difhes, pofnets and fuch 

other filver veffiels. f J* ac0 f 

POSSE, n.f [Latin.] An armed power; from pofe conn 

tatus, the power of the fhires. A low word. 

The pojfe comitatus, the power of the whole county, is 
legally committed unto him. Bacon. 

As if the paffion that rules, were the fherifr of the place, 
and came with all the pojfe, the undemanding; is feized. Locke . 
To POSSE'SS. V. a. [pojfejfus, Lat. pojfeder, Fn] 

1. To have as an owner ; to be mafter of; to enjoy or occupy 
actually. 

She will not let inftruCtions enter 
Where folly now pojjejfes f Shakefp. Cymbelme. 

Record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies pojfefs'd. 

Unto his fon. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pojfejfeth and 
pofleffioneth. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Tofeize; to obtain. . 

The Englifh marched towards the river Elke, intending to 
pojfefs a hill called Under-Efke. Hayward. 

To give pofleffion or command of any thing; to make 
mafter of. It has of before that which is poflefled; fome¬ 
times anciently with ; 

Is he yet pojfefi. 

How much you would l 

—Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. Shakefp. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 

May be poffejfed with fome ftore of crowns. Shakefp. 

This pojfejj’es us of the moft valuable bleffing of human 
life, friendlhip. Government of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee fufficiently pojfefs'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone 

From all eternity? Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

I hope to pojfefs chymifts and corpufcularians of the ad¬ 
vantages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 

The intent of this fable is to pojfefs us of a juft fenfe of 
the vanity of thefe craving appetites. L'EJlrange. 

Whole houfes, of their whole defires pojfefi. 

Are often ruin’d at their own requeft. Dryden. 

Of fortune’s favour long pojfefid. 

He was with one fair daughter only blels’d. Dryden. 

We pojfejfed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 
Milan and the avenue of France in Italy. Addifon. 


of 


with the greateft perfections of nature, and 
the advantages of external condition, Solomon 


Endowed 

pojcjfcd cf ■■■■Si 

could not ... ; . ppmefs. Prior. 

4. To fill with iomething fixed. 

It is of unfpeakable advantage to pojfefs our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and aclions at fome laudable end. Addijon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are pojfejfed with honeft 
minds, will confider poverty as a recommendation. Addifi 

5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit. 

Beware what fpirit rages in your breaft 
For ten infpir’d, ten thoufand are pojfefi. Rofcommcn . 

Infpir’d within, and yet pojfefs'd without. Cleaveland. 

I think, that the man is poJJeJJ'ed. Swift. 

6. To affedl by inteftine power. 

He’s pojfefi with greatnefs. 

And fpeaks not to himfelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at felf-breath. Shakefp. Troil. and Crefi 
Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 

Which fhall pojfefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefp. 

Pojfefi with rumours full of idle dreams, 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Shakefp • 

What fury, O fon, 

Pcjfejfes thee, to bend that mortal dart 

Againft thy father’s head ? Milton's Par. Lofi , b. ii. 

With the rage of all their race pojfefi. 

Stung to the foul the brothers ftart from reft. Pops. 

Possession, n. f. [pojfejfion, Fr. pojfejfio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of owning or having in one’s own hands or power ; 
property. 

He fhall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold her in 
j°Jf e Jfion. Eccluf. iv. 16. 

In pojfejfion fuch, not only of right, 

I call you. Milton. 

2. The thing poflefled. 

Do nothing to lofe the beft^ pojfejfion of life, that of honour 
and truth. Temple. 

A man has no right over another’s life, by his having a 
property in land and pojfejfions. Locke. 

To Posse ssion. v. a. 1 o inveft with property. Obfolete. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poflefleth and 
pojfejfioneth. Carew. 

Posse ssioner. n.f. [from pojfejfion.] Mafter; one that has 
the power or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old freemen arid 
pojfejftoners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 

Po'ssessiye. 
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P O S 

B&'$se*sive. adj. tpofjijfivus, Lat.] Having pbflhffion: 

P-o ssessor y. adj. [pofJeffoire,Y r. from pofj'efs. ] Having poffeffion. 
This he detains from the ivy much againfr. his will ; for 
he fhould be the true poffejfory lord thereof. Howel. 

Posse ssour. n.f [pcfjcfjor, Lat. poJJeJJeur^ Fr.] Owner; 
! mafter ; proprietor. 

Thou profoundeft heJl 

Receive thy new poffeffor. Milton. 

A confiderable difference lies between the honour of men 
for natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces* that 
thofe having more of human nature in them, the honour doth 
mom dire< 5 lly redound to the pffeffor of them. Stilli'ngfleet. 

’T was the intereft of thofe, who thirfted after the poffef- 
fions of the clergy, to reprefent the pofteffors in as vile colours 
as they could. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Pg s-set. n. J. £pofca , Lat.] Milk curdled with wine or any 
acid. 

We’ll have a pojfet at the latter end of a feacoal fire. Sbak. 

In came the bridemaids with the poftftt. 

The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 

I allowed him medicated broths, pojfet ale and pearl 
j u ^ c P* IVifeman's Surgery. 

A fparing diet did her health allure; 

Or fick, a pepper pojfet was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure of the ftone confifrs in vomiting with pojfet drink, 
in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer on the Humours. 
Increafe the milk when it is diminifhed by the too great ufe 

r of flefh meats, by gruels and pojfet drink. Arbuthnot. 

r Fo Po'sset. v. a. [from the noun.] To turn; to curdle: 
•as milk with acids. Not ufed. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body ; 

And, with a hidden vigour, it doth pojfet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and wholefome blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Possibility, n.f. [poJftblHitc,Fr.] The power of being in 
any manner ; the hate of being polfible. 

1 here is no let, but that as often as thofe books are read, 
and need fo requireth, the frile of their differences may ex¬ 
prefly be mentioned to bar even all pojfibility of error. Hooker. 

Brother, fpeak with pojfibilities , 

And do not break into thefe woeful extremes. Shakefp. 
Confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number 
of pojfibilities ; and confequently could have nothing to re¬ 
commend him to Chrifr’s affedlion. South's Sermons. 

A bare pojfibility , that a thing may be or not be, is no juft 
caufe of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tillotfon. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the pojfibilities of being. Norris. 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 
the pojfibility of our imitation. Rogers's Sermons. 

POSSIBLE, adj. [pojfiblci, Fr. pojfibilis , Lat.] Having the 
power to be or to be done ; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 

Admit all thefe impofflbilities and great abfurdities to be 
poffible and convenient. JVlntgifte. 

With men this is impoflible, but with God all things are 
poffible. Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are poffible to him that believeth. Mar. ix. 23. 

Firm we fubfift, but poffible to fwerve. Milton. 

It will fcarce feem poffible , that God fhould engrave prin¬ 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain bonification. Locke. 

Set a pleafure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty vi- 
fxbly prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be poffible 
for people wantonly to offend againft the law. Locke. 

Po'ssibly. adv. [from poffible.] 

1. By any power really exifting. 

Within the compafs of whieh laws, we do not only com¬ 
prehend whatfoever may be eaiily known to belong to the 
duty of all men, but even whatfoever may pojfibly be known 
to be of that quality. Hooker , b. \. ft 8. 

Can we pojfibly his love defert ? Milton. 

2. Perhaps ; without abfurdity. 

Pojfibly he might be found in the hands of the earl of Effex, 
but he would be dead firft. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad lovereign, who 
might pojfibly have been a good one, had he been invefted 
with an authority circumfcrib’d by laws. Addifon. 

POST. n.f. [pofte,Fr. equis pofttis curjor.] 

I. A hafty meffenger; a courier who comes and goes at ftated 
times'; commonly a letter carrier. 

In certain places there be always frefh pofts, to carry that 
farther which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 

Thee I’ll rake up, the poji unfan&ified 
Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear • 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

Receiving them by fuch a worthlefs poft. Shakefp. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a poji out 
of the way. Benj. JohnJ'on's Difcov. 

I fend you the fair copy of the poem on duincls* which I 
fhould not care to hazard by the common poji. Pope. 



2. Quick cdulfe of manner of travelling. This is the f r 
which it is taken j but the expreflion feems elliptical/ ? 
poft, ts to ride as a poft, or to ride in the manner of a ft 
iounr en pojle ; whence Shakejpeare * to ride in poll 7 P ° L ’ 

I brought my matter news of Juliet’s death/ 

And then in poji he came from Mantua 

To this fame monument. Shakefp. R m „ md j u) . 

Sent from Media poji to Egypt. A/ / ‘ 

He who rides poji through an unknown country carf/* 
dtftinguifti the fituation of places. ' T 1 °- 

3. [Pojle, Fr. from pojitus, Lat.] Situation; feat. 

The waters rife every where upon the furface of th 

earth; which new poft, when they had once feized on the’ 

would never quit. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth 

4. Military ftation. J 

See before the gate what ftalking ghoft 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poji-. Dr\d 
As I watch’d the gates, 

Lodg’d on my poft, a herald is arriv'd 

fr wh C f far ’ S r Camp - , r r u - u Ad£ I° n ' s 

W hatever lpirit carelefs of his charge 
His poji negledts, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel lharp vengeance. ^ u 

Each of the Grecian captains he reprefents conquering 
Tingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once - ar 

tlrliAn ^ ] 1- * 1 * 1 * n • r\ ,1 . * 


Pope. 

a 
and 


when they are engaged, each in his dillinft poft, he only is 
drawn fighting in every quarter. p 0 p g 

5. Place; employment; office. 

Every man has his poji affigned to him, and in that ftation 
he is well, if he can but think himfelf fo. L'Efrons. 

Falfe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fearful 
men into a poji that requires refolution. L'Ef range. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any consi¬ 
derable poft in the camp ; for courage and corporal force, un- 
lefs joined with conduct, the ulual effedls of contemplation, 
is no more fit to command than a tempeft. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire. 

And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire. 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addifon. 

Certain laws, by luff’rers thought unjuft, 

Deny’d a\\pofts of profit or of trutt. Pope. 

Many thoufands there are, who determine thejuftice or 
madnefs of national adminiftrations, whom neither God nor 
men ever qualified for fuch a poji of judgment. Watts. 

6. [ Poftis, Lat.] A piece of timber let eredt. 

The blood they fhall ftrike on the two fid z pofts and upper 
poft of the houfe. Ex. xii. 7. 

Fir-trees, cypreffes and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteft for pofts or 
pillars. Wotton's Architecture. 

Poft is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a fwift mef¬ 
fenger. Watts' s Logick. 

To Post. v. n. [pofter , Fr. from the noun.] To travel with 
fpeed. 

I pofted day and night to meet you. Shakefp. 

Will you prefently take horfe with him, 

And with all fpeed poji with him tow’rds the North ? Sbak. 

Poft fpeedily to my lord, your hufband. 

Shew him this letter. Shakejpeare's King Leai\ 

Moft wicked fpeed, to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous fheets. Shakefp. 

Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 
Poji here for help, leek there their followers. Darnel. 
The Turkifh meffenger prefently took horfe, which was 
there in readinefs for him, and pofted towards Cpnftantinopje 
with as much fpeed as he could. Knolles. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft apace out of Greece, by 
giving out that the Grecians had a purpofe to break his bridge 
of fhips athwart the Hellefpont. Bacon's Efays. 

Wer’t thou of the golden-winged hoft. 

Who having clad thyfelf in human weed. 

To earth from thy prefixed feat did’ft poft. Milton, 

Thoufands at his bidding fpeed. 

And poft o’er land and ocean without reft. Milton. 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day ; 

At other times we reign by night alone. 

And pofting through the fkies purfue the moon. Dryden. 
No wonder that paftorals are fallen into difefteem; I f* ce 
the reader already unealy at this part of Virgil, counting the 
pages, and pojling to the iEneis. * 

This only object of my real care. 

In fome few pofting fatal hours is hurl’d 

From wealth, from pow’r, from.love and from the work. 

Frior- 

To Post. v. a. 

1. To fix opprobrioufly on pofts. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by pofting their names* expofed to the popular 

On pain of being pofted to your forrow, _... 

Fail not, at four, to meet me. J; \ 

2. To place > 


f pofter, Fr.] To place; to ftation; to ft*. 

1 ' The confeious prieft, who was fuborn’d before* 

Stood ready pofted at the poftern door. _ Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into 
any feiences, puts himfelf on that fide, and pofts himfelf in a 
party, which he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 
* When a man is pojled in the ftation of a minifter, he is 
fure, befide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of 
an d the difpleafiire of others. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To re^ifter methodically; to tranferibe from one book into 
another! A term common among merchants. 

You have not pofted your books thefe ten years ; how 
fhould a man of buiinefs keep his affairs even at this rate ? 

Arbuthnot. 

To delay. Obfolete. 

I have not ftopt mine ears to their demands. 

Nor pofted off their fuits with flow delays ; 

Then why fhould they love Edward more 



than me. 
Shakejpeare. 

Postage, n.f [from poft.] Money paid for conveyance of 
a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the poftage of a letter! to fend by the 
church, is the deareft road in Chriftendom. Dryden . 

Postboy, n.f [poft and boy.] Courier; boy that rides poft. 
This genius came 'thither in the fhape of a poftboy , and 
cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatler. 

To Postdate, v. a. [foft , after* Lat. and dated] To date 
later than the real time. 

Postdilu vian, adj. [poft and diluvium , Lat.] Pofteriour to 
the flood. 

Take a view of the poftdiluvian ftate of this our globe, 
how it hath flood fot this laft four thoufand years. Wiodzv. 

Postdiluvian, n.f. [poft and diluvium , Lat.] One that 
lived lince the flood. 

The antidiluvians lived a thoufand years ; and as for the 
age of the poftdiluvians for fome centuries, the annals of 
Phoenicia, Egypt and China agree with the tenor of the fa- 
cred ftory. Crew's Cofmol. b. iv. 

Po'ster. n.f. [from pa/h ] A courier; one that travels haftily. 
Weird fillers hand in hand, 

Poflers of the fea and land* 

Thus do go about. Shakefp. JiAacbeth. 

POSTE'RIOR. adj. [ J pofterior , Lat. pofterieur , Fn] 

1. Happening after ; placed after ; following. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, as fall as the pofterior 
cometh on, it maketh no noife, be the motion never fo 
great. Bacon . 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the ex¬ 
planatory articles, pofterior to the report. Addifon. 

Hefiod was pojlerior to Homer. ' 1 Broome. 

This orderly difpofition of things includes the ideas of 
prior, pofterior and fimultaneous. Watts's Logick. 

2 . Backward. 

And now had fame’s pofterior trumpet blown. 

And all the nations fummon’d. Dunciad , b. iv. 

Poste'rioRs. n.f. [pofteriora, Lat.] The hinder parts. 

To raile one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, is as vain 
as that of Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind from thepojleriors of 
a dead afs. Swift. 

Posteriority, n.f. [pofterioritf Fr. from pofterior.] The 
ftate of being after ; oppolite to priority. 

Although the condition of fex and pofteriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcufable 
in the man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There muft be a pofteriority in time of every compounded 
body, to thefe more Ample bodies out of which it is con- 
ftituted. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Posterity, n.f [;pofterite , Fr. pofteritas , Lat.] 'Succeeding 
generations ; defendants : oppofed to anceftors. 

It was faid. 

It fhould not ftand in thy pofterity ; 

But that myfelf fhould be the father 

Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead ! 

Pojlerity await for wretched years. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pofterity inform’d by thee might know. Milton. 

Their names fhall be tranfmitted to pofterity, and fpoken of 
through all future ages. Smalridge's Sermons. 

'Fo th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 

Heav’n gives fojlerity t’ avenge the deed. Pope. 

Po'stern. n.f. [ pot-erne , Fr. poft erne, Dutch; janua poftica, 
Lat.] A fmall gate ; a little door. 

E’re dawning light 

Difcover’d had the world to heaven wide. 

He by a privy pojlern took his flight. 

That of no envious eyes he mote be fpy’d. Fa. djhieen. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 

Out at the poftern by the abby wall. Shakejpeare. 

By broken bywayes did I inward pafs. 

And in that window made a pojlern wide. Fairfax. 

Thefe iffued into the bale court through a privy pojlern, 
and fharply viiited the affailants with halberds. Hayward. 


Great Britain hath had by his majefty a ftrohg addition ; 
the poftern, by which v»'e were fo often entered and furprifed, 
is now made up. Raleigh s Fjfayi* 

The confeious prieft, who was fuborn’d before, 

Stood ready pofted at the poftern door. Dryden. 

If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be fo difordered, as nol 
to perform their functions, they have no pojlern to be ad¬ 
mitted bv, no other ways to bring themfelves into view. Locke. 
A private poftern opens to my gardens 
Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rotve: 

Post ex 1 s t e N c k . n. ft [poji and exiftence.] Future exiftence. 
As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women from 
the dodtrine of pre-exiftente, fome of the ancient philoib- 
phers have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies 
from a notion of the foul’s pcjlcxijtence. Addifon s Sped. 

PgstH.a'ckney. n.f. [poft and hackney.] Hired pofthorfes. 
Efpying the French ambaffador with the king’s coach at¬ 
tending him, made them balk the beaten road and teach poft- 
hackneys to leap hedges. Wotton. 

Posthaste, n.f. [poft and hafte.] Hafte like that of a cou- 


Shakefp. 


rier. 

This is 

The fource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this pofthafte and romage in the land. 

The duke 

Requires your hafte, pojihafte appearance, 

Ev’n on the inftant. Shakefp. Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in 
pofthajle. Hakewill on Providence. 

Posthorse, n.f. [poft and horfe.] A horfe ftationed for the 
ufe of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his fervants were getting frefh 
pofthorjes for him. Sidney , b. ii. 

He cannot live, I hope ; and muft not die, 

Till George be pack’d with pofthorfe up to heav’n Shakefp. 
Xaycus was forthwith befet on every fide and taken prifo- 
ner, and by pofthorfes conveyed with all fpeed to Conftan- 
tinople. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Po sthquse. n.f. [poft and houfe.] Poft office; houfe where 
letters are taken and difpatched. 

An officer at the pofthoufe in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts . 

Posthumous, adj. [pojlbumus, Lat. pofthume , Fr.] Done* 
had* or publilhed after one’s death. 

In our prefent miferable and divided condition, how juft 
foever a man’s pretenfions may be to a great or blamelefs re¬ 
putation* he muft, with regard tb his pojlhumous charadler, 
content himlelf with fuch a confideration as induced the fa¬ 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addifon's Freeholder , N u 35. 

Po'stick. adj. [ pofticus, Lat.] Backward. 

The poftick and backward pofition of the feminine parts in 
quadrupeds can hardly admit the lubftitution of mafeuline ge¬ 
neration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PO'STIL. n. f [jpoftille , Fr. poftilla , Lat.] Glof's ; marginal 
notes. 

To Po'stil. v. a. [from the noun.] To glofs; to illuftrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have feen a book of account of Empfdii’s; that had the 
king’s hand almoft to every leaf by way of figning, and was 
in fome places poftilled in the margin with the king’s hand. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Posti'ller. n.f [from poftil.] One who gloffes or illuftrates 
with marginal notes. 

It hath been obferved by many holy writers* commonly 
delivered by poftillers and commentators. Brown . 

Hence you phantaftick poftillers in fong, 

My text defeats your art, ties nature’s tongue. Cleaveland . 
Posti'lion. n.f. [poftillon, French.] 

1. One who guides the firft pair of a let of fix horfes in a cdach. 

A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to 
a chaplain’s place; but none being vacant, modeftly accepted 
of that of a poflilion. Tatler , N° 52. 

2. One who guides a poft chaife. 

Postlimi'nious. adj. [pojlliminium, Lat.] Done or eontrivfed 
lubfequently. 

The reafon why men are fo fhort and weak in governing, 
is, becaule moft things fall out to them accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their pre-conceiv’d ends, 
but are forced to comply lubfequently, and to ftrike in with 
things as they fall out, by pojlliminious after-applications of 
them to their purpofes. South's Sermons. 

Pos 1 ma ster. n.f. [poft and mafter.] One who has charge 
of publick conveyance of letters. 

I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page ; and 
’tis a pojlmafter' s boy. Shakefp. Merry JVives of Windfor. 

Without this letter, as he believes that happv revolution, 
nevet been efredted, he prays to be made poftmaftef 


had 
general. 


Spectator , N° 629. 
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P o s 

Postma'ster-generai.. n.f. He who prelides over the 
ports or letter carriers. 

Postmeridian, adj. [pojlmeridianus, Lat.] Being in the 
afternoon. 

Over harty digeftion is the inconvenience of pojlmeridian 
^ ee P* Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

Postoffice. n.f. [poji and office.] Office where letters are 
delivered to the port ; a pofthoufe. 

If you don’t fend to me now and then, the pojlojjice will 
think me of no confequence ; for I have no correlpondent 
but y° u * GaytoSzvift. 

If you are fent to the pojlojjice with a letter, put it in care- 
My- swift. 

To Postpone, v. a. [pojlpono, Lat. pojipofer , Fr.] 

1. To put off; to delay. 

You wou’d pojlpone me to another reign. 

Till when you are content to be unjuft. Dryden. 

The moft trifling amufement is fuffered to pojlpone the one 
thing neceflary. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To fet in value below fomething elfe. 

All other confiderations fhould give way, and be pojlponed 
to this. Locke on Education. 

Postscript, n.f [poji and fcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph 
added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; 
and therefore is willing his propofals Ihould with freedom be 
examined : thus I underftand his pojlfcript. Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was 
moft material in the pojlfcript. Bacon's EJfays . 

The following letter I (hall give my reader at length, with¬ 
out either preface or pojlfcript. Addifon's Spectator. 

Your faying that I ought to have writ a pojljcript to Gay’s, 
makes me^fiot content to write lefs than a whole letter. Pope. 
T o POSTULA IE. v. a. £pojlulo , Lat. poJluler y Fr.J To 
beg or aflume without proof. 

T hey moft powerfully magnify God, who, not from pojlulated 
and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous aflent, but from 
experiments and undeniable effe&s. Brown. 

Postulate, n. f £pojlulatum , Lat.] Pofition fuppofed or 
afllimed without proof. 

This we Ihali induce not from pojlulatcs and intreated 
maxims, but from undeniable principles. Brown. 

Some have call all their learning into the method of mathe¬ 
maticians, under theorems, problems and pojlulates. Watts. 
Postula'tion. n.f. [ pojlulatio , Lat. pojlulation, Fr. from 
pojlulate .] The a£t of fuppofmg without proof; gratuitous 
affumption. 

A fecond pojlulation to elicit my aflent, is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

PoStulatory. adj. [from pojlulate.] 

1. Afluming without proof. 

2. Afllimed without proof. 

Whoever fhall perufe the phytognomy of Porta, and ftri<£Hy 
obferve how vegetable realities are forced into animal repre- 
fentations, may perceive the femblance is but pojlulatory. Bro. 
PoSture. n.f [ J pojlure , Fr. pofitura , Latin.] 

1. Place; fituation. 

Although thefe ftudies are not fo pleafing as contemplations 
phylical or mathematical, yet they recompenfe with the ex¬ 
cellency of their ufe in relation to man, and his nobleft pojlure 
and ftation in this world, a ftate of regulated fociety. Hale. 

According to the pojlure of our affairs in the laft campaign, 
this prince could have turned the balance on either fide. Addif. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with refpedt 
to each other. 

He ft arts, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftralt 
Springs out into faft gait; then ftops again. 

Strikes his breaft hard, and then anon he cafts 
His eyes againft the moon, in moft ftrange pojlures. Sbak. 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will be po¬ 
jlures of reverence. South's Sermons. 

The pojlure of a poetick figure is the defeription of his he¬ 
roes in the performance of fuch or fuch an action. Dryden. 

In the meaneft marble ftatue, one fees the faces, pojlwes, 
airs and drefs of thofe that lived fo many ages before us. Add. 

3. State ; dilpofition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he had put it 
into the good pojlure he intended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I am at the lame point and pojlure I was, when they forced 
me to leave Whitehall. King Charles . 

In this abjeCt pojlure have ye fworn 
T’ adore the conqueror. Milton. 

The feveral pojlures of his devout foul in all conditions of 
life, are difplayed with great fimplicity. Atterbury. 

To Posture, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in any par¬ 
ticular place or difpofition. 

The gillfins are lo pojlured , as to move from back to belly 
and -e. contra. Grew. 

POSTULATUM, n. f. [Latin.] Pofition afllimed without 
proof. 

Calumnies often refuted, are the pojlulatums of fcriblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon firft principles. Addijon. 


POT 

When the ftudents have accomplifhed themfelves ,v 
part, they are to be delivered into the hands of a kind r®* 
lluremaller. o, ~ . “IE 0 * P°- 

P o / s y . n.f [contraded from poefy.] “ ° r * ^ 3 °S- 

1. A motto on a ring. 

A paltry ring. 

That Ihe did give me, whole pofy was. 

Like cutler’s poetry ; 

Love me and leave me not. Shakefp. Merch of V • 
You have chofen ^ very ffiort text to enlarge unonT 
ihould as foon expe& to fee a critick on the toh of a rL 5 * 
on the inlcription of a medal. as 

2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. 

With ftore of vermeil roles, 

To deck their bridegroom’s pofies. ' 0. r 

We make a difference between ('offering thiftles to 
among us, and wearing them for pofies. g, f 

PoT ■ {pt,Fr. in all the fenfes, and Dutch 

CllCK. ml 

1. A veflel in which meat is boiled on the fire. 

Toad that under the cold ftone 

Swelter’d, venom fleeping got; 

Boilthou firft Pth’ charmed pot. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run, 

2. Veflel to hold liquids. J 

The woman left her water pot , and went her way. John. 

3. Veflel made of earth. J 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl mixed with 
their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning yct 
whenever any water comes near any fuch pots after they are 
burnt, both the chalk and marl will flack and fpoil their 

ware ' Mortimer's Hujbandn, 

4. Afmallcup. 

But that I think his father loves him not. 

I’d have him poifon’d with a pot of ale. Shakefp . 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays. 

Upon two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 

A foldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Swift. 

5. Togo to Pot. To be deftroyed or devoured/ A lowphraie. 

The fheep went firft to pot, the goats next, and after them 
the oxen, and all little enough to keep life together. L'Ejl. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then 
John began to borrow money upon the bank ftock, now and 
then a farm went to pot. Arbuthnot's HiJl. of J. Bull. 

To Pot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To preferve feafoned in pots. 

Potted fowl and filh come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks. 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

2 . To inclofe in pots of earth. 

Per them in natural, not forced earth ; a layer of rich 
mould beneath, and about this natural earth to nourilh the 
fibres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, mart and other feeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelled or potted up with moift fand. Mortimer. 

POTABLE. adj. [potable, Fr. potabilis, Lat] Such as may 
be drank; drinkable. 

Thou beft of gold are worft of gold. 

Other lefs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

Preferving life in med’eine potable. Shakefpcare. 

Dig a pit upon the fea ffiore, fomewhat above the high 
water mark, and fink it as deep as the low water mark; and 
as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water frefli and 

potable. Bacon's Nat. Hi/t. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The faid potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of 
being agglutinated and affimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
Where folar beams 

Parch thirfty human veins, the damafk’d meads 
Unforc’d difplay ten thoufand painted fiow’rs 
TJfeful in potables. Philip tf. 

Po'tableness. n.f. [from potable.'] Drinkablenefs. 

Po'tager. n.f. [from pottage.] A porringer. 

An Indian dilh or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 
with the fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen-work. Grew's Mufaum, 

Pota'rgo. n.f A Weft Indian pickle. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. King* 

Po'tash. n.f [potaffe, Fr.J 

Potajh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline fait, made 
by burning from vegetables : we have five kinds of this la t 
now in ufe ; 1. The German potaf), made from burnt wood, 
and commonly fold under the name of pearlafhes. 2. J b e 
Spanifh called barilia, made by burning a fpecies of kali, a 
plant which the Spaniards fow in the fields as we do coni. 

3. The home-made potajh , made from fern and other ufe cis 

0 2 plants, 





plants, colle&ed in large quantities and burnt, f. The 
Swedifh, and 5. Ruffian kinds,, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruffian is ftronger than the 
Swedifh, which is made of decayed wood only : potajh is of 
great ufe to the manufacturers of foap and glafs, to bleachers 
and to dyers ; it is alfo an ingredient in fome medicinal com- 
pofltions, but the Ruffian potajh is greatly preferable to all the 
other kinds. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Chefhire rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum and potajh, is 
the common flux ufed for the running of the plate-glafs. 

Woodward on Fojfils, 

Pota'tion. n.f [potatio, Lat.] Drinking bout; draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turned almoft the wrotig fide out 
To Defdemona, hath to night carouz’d 
Potations pottle deep. Shakefp. O'thello. 

If I had a thoufand fons, the firft human principle I would 
teach them, fhould be to forfwear thin potations, and to ad¬ 
dict themfelves to fack. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Pota'to. n.f [I fuppofe an American word.] An efciilent 
root. 

The red and white potatoes are the moft common efculent 
roots now in ufe, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. Miller. 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs upon 
butter-milk and potatoes . Swift, 

Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear. 

Of Irifh fwains potatoe is thechear; 

Oats for their feafts the Scottifh fhepherds grind, 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 

While fhe loves turnips, butter I’ll defpife. 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. Gay . 

Potbe llied, adj. [pot and belly.'] Having a fwoln paunfch. 
Potbe'lly. n.f [pot and belly.] A fwelling paunch. 

He will find himfelf a forked fhadling animal and a pot¬ 
belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Potch. v. a. [pocher, Fr. to thruft out the eyes as with 
the thumb;] 
j . To thruft ; to pufh; 

Where 

I thought to crufh him in an equal force. 

True fword to fword ; I’ll potch at him fome Way, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

2 . [ Pocher, Fr.] To poach ; to boil flightly; 

In great wounds, it is neceflary to obferve a fpare diet, as 
panadoes or a patched egg ; this much availing to prevent in¬ 
flammation. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Po'tcompanion. n.f A fellow drinker; a godd fellow at 
caroufals. 

Po'tency. n.f. [potential Lat.] 
j. Power; influence. 

* Now arriving 

At place of potency and fway o’th* ftate, 

If he fhould ftill malignantly remain 

Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 

fee curfes to yourfelves. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I would I had your potency. Shakefp, 

Thou haft fought to make us break our vow. 

To come betwixt our fentence and our power. 

Which nor our nature nor our place can bear. 

Our potency m ake good. Shakefpeare. 

By what name fhall we call fuch an one, as exceedeth God 
in potency. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

2. Efficacy ; ftrength. 

Ufe can mafterthe devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous potency. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

POTENT, adj. [potens, Latin.] 

1. Powerful; forcible; ftrong; efficacious. 

There is nothing more contagious than fome kinds of har¬ 
mony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent unto 

Hooker. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock, kings; back to the ftained field. 

You equal potents, fiery kindled fpirits ! Shakefp. 

I do believe, 

Induc’d by potent circumftances, that 

You are mine enemy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Here’s another 

More potent than the firft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes; they 
fhould infer the fame conclufion, were it not that the confpi- 
ration of iittereft were too potent for the diverfity of judg- 

ment * Decay of Piety . 

When by command 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the fea his rod obeys. Milton. 

Verfes are the potent charms we ufe, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Waller. 

T he magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds, as the minifter can urge difobedience. South. 


How the effluvia of a magnet can be fo rare and fubtijl, 
to pafs through a plate of glafs without any refiftaried or di¬ 
minution of their force, and yet fo potent as to turn a magne- 
tick needle through the glafs. Newton s Opticks. 

The chemical preparations are more vigorous and potent, in 
their effects than the galenical. Baker . 

Cyclop, fince human flefh has been thy feaft, 

Now drain this goblet potent to digeft. Pope'. 

2. Having great authority or dominion : as, potent monarchs. 

Po'tentate. n.f. [potentat, Fr.] Monarch; prince; fove- 
feign. 

This gentleman is come to me. 

With commendations from great potentates'. Shakefp . 

Kings and mightieft potentates muft die. Shakefp. 

Thefe defences are but compliments; 

To dally with confining potentates. Daniel’» 

All obey’d the fuperior voice 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heav’ri. Milton. 

. Exalting him nbtonly above earthly princes and potentates , 
but above the higheft of the celeftial hierarchy. Boyle 0 

Each potentate, as wa/y fear, or ftrength. 

Or emulation urg’d, his neighbour’s bounds 

Invades. Philips , 

Potential, ddj. [potenciel, Fr. potentialis, Latin,] 

1. Exifting in poffibility, not in adt. 

This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exift 
without form. Raleigh's HiJl. of the World, 

2. Having the effedl without the external adlual property. 

The magnifico is much belov’d. 

And hath in his effeeft a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ice doth not only fubmit unto adlual heat, but indureth 
not the potential calidity of marly waters. Brown. 

3. Efficacious ; powerful; 

Thoil muft make a dullard of the world; 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 

To make thee feek it. Shakefp.. 

4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the poffibility of 
doing any adtion. 

PoTENtiA'tlTY. n.f [from potential.] Poffibility; not ac¬ 
tuality. 

Manna reprefented to every man the tafte himfelf did like, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thofe taftes and dilpo- 
fitions eminently. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

God is an eternal fubftance and adl, without potentiality 
and matter, the principle of motion, the Caufeof nature. Still. 

The true notion of a foul’s eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all part and prefeht; 
but ftill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for 
eVer and ever, Bentley's Sermons. 

Pote'ntially. adv. [from potential .] 

j. In power or poffibility ; not in ad or pofitively. 

This duration of human fouls is only potentially infinite ; 
for their eternity confifts only in an endlefs capacity of conti¬ 
nuance without ever ceafing to be in a boundlels fututity, that 
can never be exhaufted, or all of it be part or prefent; but 
their duration can never be pofitively and adlually eternal, 
becaufe it is moft manifeft, that no moment can ever be af- 
figned, wherein it fhall be true, that fuch a foul hath then 
adually fuftained dn infinite duration. Bentley. 

2. In efficacy ; not in adluality. 

They ihould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 
feripture which is adlually and particularly there fet down, or 
elfe that alfo which the general principles and rules of ferip¬ 
ture potentially contain. Hooker b. iii„ 

Blacknefs is produced tipoji the blade of a krlife that has 
cut four apples, if the juice, though both adually and poten¬ 
tially cold, be not quickly wiped off. Boyle on Colours . 

Po'tently. adv. [from pttent.] Powerfully ; forcibly. 

You’re potently oppos’d ; and with a malice 
Of as great fize. Shakefp. Heriry VIII; 

Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh mo 9 c potently upon heat precedent. Bacon . 

Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum,. will yet 
precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diffolved not only 
in aquafortis, but in fpirit of vinegar. Boy e B 

Pote'ntness. 7i. f. [from potent.] fed^erfulnefs; mi^ht; 
power. & 

Po'tgun. n.f. [by miftake or corruption ufed for popgun,] A 
gun which makes a fmall fmart noife. * J 

An author, thus who pants for fame. 

Begins the world with fear and fliame; 

When firft in print, you fee him dread 

Each potgun levell’d at his head. Swift's Mi [cel. 

Potha'noer. 71. f. [pot and hanger.] Hook or branch on 
which the pot is hung over the fire. 

Pothecary. n.f. [contra&ed by pronunciation and poetical 
convenience from apothecary ; from apotheca^ Lat. ] One who 
compounds and fells phyfick. 
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P O T 

Modern apothecaries, taught the art 
jBv dolor’s bills to play the dodlor’s part, 

Bold in the pradlice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their mailers fools. Pope. 

Po'ther. n.f. [This word is of double orthography and un¬ 
certain etymology : it is fometimes written podder, fometimes 
pudder, and is derived by Junius from foudre, thunder, Fr. 
by Skinner from peuteren or petercn, Dutch, to {hake or dig ; 
and more probably by a fecond thought from poudre, Fr. duff.] 

1. Buftle ; tumult; flutter. 

Such a pother, 

As if that whatlbever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow’rs. 

And gave him graceful pofture. Shakefp. Coriclanus, 

Some hold the one, and fome the other. 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Hudihras. 

What a pother has been here with Wood and his brafs. 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs ? Swift. 

’Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 

I always fpeak well of thee. 

Thou always fpeak’ft ill of me; 

Yet after all our noife and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t’other. Guardian. 

2. Suffocating cloud. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it fent out fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

To Po ther, v. a. To make a bluftering ineffedtual effort. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain feafons 
wherein thofe things have no relifh, only pothers and wearies 
himfelf to no purpofe. Locke. 

Po'therb. n. f. [pot and herb.'] An herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid the drawer 
bring in t’other halfpint. Tatler , 57. 

Egypt bafer than the beafts they worfhip ; 

Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, theolera or potherbs afford an excel¬ 
lent nourifhment ; amongft thofe are the cole or cabbage 
kind. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad ; if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs : and fome of thofe plants, which are potherbs 
in one family, are fallad in another. Watts. 

PoYhook. n.f. [pot and hook.] Hooks to fallen pots or kettles 
with; alfo ill formed or fcrawling letters orchara&ers. 

Potion, n.f. [potion, Yr. potio, Lat.J A draught; com¬ 
monly a phyfical draught. 

For taftes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
neck fhake. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The earl v/as by nature of fo indifferent a tafte, that he 
would flop in the mfdft of any phyfical potion , and after he 
had licked his lips, would drink off the reff. Wotton, 

Moft do tafte through fond intemperate thirft. 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th’ exprefs refemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

Into fome brutifh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Potli'd. n.f. [pot and lidS] The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bot¬ 
tom of which fpreads about, and gives it the refemblance of 
a wooden potlid in country houfes. Dcrhain. 

Potshe'rd. n.f. [pot and Jhard ; from fchaerde properly pot- 
Jhard.] A fragment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch potfoerds or veffels of 
earth in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pafs 
it in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

He on the allies fits, his fate deplores ; 

And with a potjherd lcrapes the fwelling fores. Sandys. 

Whence come broken potjberds tumbling down, 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown; 

Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 

Po'ttage. n.f. [potage, Fr. from pot.] Any thing boiled or 
decodled for food. See Porr.idge. 

Jacob fod pottage , and Efau came from the field faint. Gen. 

Po'tter. n.f. [potier , Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
veffels. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shakejp. 

Some prefs the plants with {herds of potters clay. Drycl. 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with 
the clay; for though it will hold burning, yet whenever 

a any water comes near any fuch pots, it will flack and fpoil 
the'ware. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

He like the potter in a mould has caft 
The world’s great frame. Prior. 

PoTTERN-ORE. n.f. 

An ore, which for its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 

_ iers to glaze their earthen veffels, the miners call pottern- 
ore. Boyle. 

PoTting. n.f. [from pot.] Drinking. 

I learnt it in England, where they are moft potent in 
potting. Shakejp. Othello. 

Po'ttle. n.f. [from pot. ] Liquid meafure containing four 
pints, 4 
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He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk «« 
next pmle can be filled. Zl 

Roderigo hath to might carous’d ^ e 

Potations pottle deep. n 7 , 

The oracle of Apollo ^ 

Here fpeaks out of his pottle^ 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben], %h f 

Potva'liant . adj. [pot and valiant.] Heated with QourSl 
by ftrong drink. o e 

Potu'lent. adj. [ potulentus , Lat.] 

1. Pretty much in drink. ry_ 

2. Fit to drink. 

Pouch, n.f. [ poche , Fr.] 

1. A fmall bag ; a pocket. 

Teller I’ll have in pouch , when thou {halt lack* Shakefb 

From a girdle about his waift, a bag or pouch divided info 
two cells. Gulliver’s Travel, 

The fpot of the veffel, where the difeafe begins, gives way 
to the force of the blood pulhing outwards, as to form a 
pouch or cyft. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Applied ludicroufly to a big belly or paunch. 6 

To Pouch, v. a. 

1. To pocket. 

In January hufband that poucheth the grotes, 

Will break up his lay, or be lowing of otes. Tujfer, 

2. To fwallow. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a lone- 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenfive throat to pouch 

Derbam's Phyftco-Theology. 

3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainfworth. 

Pou^chmouthed, adj. [pouch and mouthed.] Blubberliped. Ainf. 
Po'verty. n. f [ pauvrete , Fr.] 

1. Indigence; necefiity; want of riches. 

My men are the poorell. 

But poverty could never draw them from me. Shakefp; 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die. 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Denham, 

Thefe by their ftridl examples taught. 

How much more fplendid virtue was than gold; 
Yetfcarce their fwelling thirft of fame could hide. 

And boafted poverty with too much pride. Prior, 

There is fuch a ftate as abfolute poverty , when a man is 
deftitute not only of the conveniencies, but the fimple necef- 
faries of life, being difabled from acquiring them, and de¬ 
pending entirely on charity. Rogers. 

2. Meannefs ; defedl. 

There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind of po¬ 
verty , or a cafualty or jeopardy. Bam. 

Pou'ldavis. n.f. A fort of fail cloath. Ainfworth. 

POULT, n.f. [poidet, Fr.] A young chicken. 

One wou’d have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults, frelh from th’ egg, in batter fry’d. King. 
Pou'lterer. n.f. [from poult.] One whofe trade is to fell 
fowls ready for the cook. 

If thou doft it half fo gravely, fo majeftically, hang me up 
by the heels for a poulterer's hare. Shakejp. 

Several nafty trades, as butchers, poulterers and filh- 
mongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey. 

Pou'ltice. n.f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.J A cataplafin; afoft 
mollifying application. 

Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made 
of our vitals will give it eafe, fpeak, and it {hall be done. Sw. 
To Pou'ltice. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poultice 
or cataplafm. 

Pou'ltive. n.f. [A word ufed by Temple.] A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, 
making the paffages wider, and apter to receive them. Temple. 
Pou'ltry. n.f. [poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.J Domeftick fowls. 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all 
poultry. L'EJlrange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morfel. Swift; 

POUNCE, n.f. [ponzone , Italian. Skinner.] 

1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might. 

His wear y pounces, all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fa. ^neen. 

The new-diffembl’d eagle, now endu’d 
With beak and pounces Hercules purfu’d. Dryden* 

’Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. _ After ury. 

2. The powder of gum fandarach, fo called becaufe it is thrown 
upon paper through a perforated box. 

To Pounce, v. a. [pongonare, Italian.] 

1. To pierce; to perforate. . , * 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only painty 
pounce and raife their (kin, that the painting may J 10 * ® e id J£a 
forth, and make it into works. Bacon s A at. T 
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2. To pour or fprinkle through fmall perforations. 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duft, by pouncing 
into the quicklilver. Bacon. 

3. To feize with the pounces or talons. 

Pou'nced. adj. [from pounce.] Furnilhed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff. 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc'd. Thomfon's Spring. 

Pou'ncetbox. n.f. [pounce and box.] A fmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 

He gave his nofe. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

POUND, n.f. [ponb, punb. Sax. from ponclo, Lat.J 

1. A certain weight, confifting in troy weight of twelve, in 
averdupois of fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wifdom, as to the things of this life, fpoke 
nothing but the voice of wifdom. South's Sennons. 

A pound doth confift of ounces, drams, fcruples. Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay. 

And tell how many pounds his allies weigh. Dryden. 

2. The fum of twenty {hillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great duke 
of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an hundred thoufand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

3. [From pinban, Sax.] A pinfold; an inclofure; a prifon in 
which beafts are inclofed. 

I hurry. 

Not thinking it is levee-day, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Pound, v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in many places they 
ufe the word pun.] 

1. To beat; to grind with a peftle. 

His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood. 

And pounded teeth came ruffling with his blood. Dryden. 

Would’ft thou not rather chufe a fmall renown 
To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town, 

To pound falfe weights and {canty meafures break. 

Dryden • 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what {he feeks, 

With cruel blows {he pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Shou’d their axle break, its overthrow 
Would crufh, and pound to duff: the crowd below ; V 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their fons could know. } 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen through a microfcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourlefs, as the whole ap¬ 
peared to the naked eye before it was pounded. Bentley. 

She deferibes 

Plow under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brakes produdl wild 
Sloes pounded. Philips ♦ 

Lifted peftles brandiflied in the air. 

Loud ftroaks with pounding fpice the fabrick rend. 

And aromatick clouds in fpires afeend. Garth, 

2. To {hut up ; to imprifon, as in a pound. 

We’ll break our walls, 

Rather than they {hall pound us up. Shakefp. 

I ordered John to let out the good man’s {heep that were 
pounded by night. Spectator, N? 243. 

Pou'ndage. n.f. [from pound.] 

1. A certain fum deduced from a pound ; a fum paid by the 
trader to the fervant that pays the money, or to the perfon 
who procures him cuftomers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent. Swift. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 

Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon merchan¬ 
dizes, were colle&ed by order of the board. Clarend. 

Pounder, n.f. [from pound.] 

1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears. 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 

2. Any perfon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds : as, a ten pounder ; a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight; or in ludicrous language a man with ten pounds 
a year; in like manner, a note or bill is called a twenty 
pounder or ten pounder, from the fum it bears. 

None of thefe forty or fifty pounders may be fuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 

3 * A peftle. Ainfworth. 

Ioupeton. n.f [poupee, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 
Pou'picts. n. f In cookery, a mefs of vi&uals made of veal 
Hakes and flices of bacon. Bailey. 

I o POUR. v. a. [fuppofed to be derived from the Wellh 
biurw. ] 

1. I o let fome liquid out of a veffel, or into fome place or 
receptacle. 

If they will not believe thofe ligns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus iv. 9. 


He faid, pour out for the people, and thete was no harm 
in the pot. 2 Kings iv. 41. 

He ftretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a 
fweet fmelling favour into the moft high. Eccluf. 1 . 15. 

A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to an inn. Luke x: 34. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome; 

But fince this meflage came, you fink and fettle, 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden* 

2. To emit; to give vent to ; to fend forth; to let out; to 
fend in a continued courfe. 

Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftile with the valour of my tongue 
All that impede^ thee from the golden round* Shakefp ♦ 

London doth pour out her citizens ; 

The mayor and all his brethren in beft fort. 

With the plebeians fwarming. Shakefp. Henry V. 

As thick as hail 

Came poll on poll; and every one did bear 
Thy prailes in his kingdom’s great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the foul; actu¬ 
ated and heated with love, it pours itfelf forth in fupplication? 
and prayers. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that wanted 
one third of thefilver by the ftandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour In quantities of fuch money 
upon us, to the great lofs of the kingdom. Locke. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures fwell the note. Pope. 

To Pour. v. n. 

1. To ftream ; to flow. 

2. To rufh tumultuoufly. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort. Gay. 

All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock. 

Not one or male or female ftay’d behind. Pope; 

A ghaftly band of giants, 

Pouring down the mountains, crowd the ftiore. Pope . 

A gathering throng, 

Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope . 

Pou'rer. n.f [from pour.] One that pours. 

Pousse, n.f The old word for peafe. Spknfet . 

But who fhall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That {hall yonder heard groom and none other. 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poll, Spenfer , 
Pout, n.f 

1. A kind of filh ; a cod-filh. 

2. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and pout. Carevfs Survey of Cormvall. 

To Pout. v. n. [bouter , Fr.] 

1. To look fullen by thrufting out the lips. 

Like a milbehav’d and fullen wench. 

Thou pout'jl upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefp. 

He had not din’d ; 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I would advife my gentle readers, as they confult the good 
of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalifts, and pouting 
at the government. Addifons Freeholder, N« 8. 

_ The nurfe remained pouting, nor would {he touch a bit du¬ 
ring the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope; 

2. To gape; to hang prominent. 

The ends of the wound mull come over one another, with 
a comprefs to prefs the lips equally down, which would other- 
wife become crude, and pout out with great lips. TVifeman . 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu¬ 
man head, hooked nofe and poutinz lips. Drvden 

PO'WDER. n.f. [poudre, Fr.] 1 

1. Dull; any body comminuted. 

The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. % Ex. xxxii. 20. 

2. Gunpowder. 

The feditious being furnifhed with artillery, powder and {hot, 
battered Bifoopfgate. Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerors 
could fignalize themfelves that way, before the invention of 
powder and fortifications. AfdiCnn 

3. Sweet dull for the hair. * J 

When th’ hair is fweet through pride or lull. 

The powder doth forget the dull. Herbert. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale. Pope. 

To Po'wder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o reduce to dull; to comminute ; to pound fmall. 

2. To'fprinkle 
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2. [ Poudrer , Fr.] To fprinkle, as with dull. 

Powder thy radiant hair. 

Which if without fuch allies thou would’ft wear, 

Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 

Wert meant for Phoebus, would’ft be Phaeton. Donne. 

In the galaxy, that milky way 

Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou fee’ft 

Powder'd with ftars. Milton's Par . Lojl, b. vii. 

I he powder'd footman 

Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gay . 

3. To fait; to fprinkle with fait. 

If you imbowel me to day, I’ll give you leave to powder 
me and eat me to-morrow. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Salting of oyfters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefa&ion. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

My hair I never powder, but my chief 

Invention is to get me powder'd beef. Cleavehnd. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Powder, v. n. To come tumultuoufly and violently. A 
low corrupt word. 

Whilft two companions were difputing it at fword’s point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both. L'EJlrange. 

Po wderbox. n. f. [powder and box. J A box in which pow¬ 
der for the hair is kept. 

There {lands the toillette, 

The patch, the powderbox , pulville, perfumes. Gay. 

Po Wderhorn. n.f. [ypowder and horn. ] A horn cafe in which 
powder is kept for guns. 

You may flick your candle in a bottle or a powderhorn. Sw. 

ro wdermill. n.J. [powder and mill.'] The mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a powdermill , the windows of ad¬ 
jacent houfes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaflick 
force of the air within exerting itfelf. Arbuthnot. 

Po'wder-room. n.f. [powder and. room.] The part of a fhip 
in which the gunpowder is kept'. 

The flame invades the powderrooms , and then 
Their guns fhoot bullets, and their veflels men. Waller . 9 
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4. Strength; motive force. 

Oblerving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move f 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reft j the eff '>** 
alfo that natural bodies are able to produce in one anoth 
occurring every moment to our fenfes, we both thefe w™’ 
get the idea of power. j J s 

5. The moving force of an engine. % e ‘ 

By underftanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add fuch a fitting fupplement to 
the ftrength of the power, that it fhall move any conceivabl° 
weight, though it fhould never io much exceed that force 
which the power is naturally endowed with. Wilk' * 

6. Animal ftrength ; natural ftrength. m * 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themfelves altered f ome . 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but fo as any ma ~ 
might perceive, was rather an affembling of powers than dif 
mayednefs of courage. sid b 7 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and power'. 

Bacon's Henry Vli 

7. faculty of the mind. 

If ever 

You meet in fome frefh cheek the power of fancy, 

Then you fhall know the wounds invifible. 

That love’s keen arrows make. Shakeft 

l was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
guiltinefs of my mind, the Hidden furprize of my powers drovi 


Shakefp, 


Davit 


nes. 


Powder-chests, n. f. On board a fhip, wooden triangular 
chcfts filled with gunpowder, pebble-flones and fuch like 
materials, let on fire when a fhip is boarded by an enemy, 
which foon makes all clear before them. Did. 

Powdering-tub. n.f [powder and tub.] 

1. The veffel in which meat is falted. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be, than fo many living and walking 
powdering-tubs, and that they have animam falis. More. 

2. The place in which an infe&ed lecher is phyficked to pre- 
ferve him from putrefa&ion. 

To the fpital go, 

And from the powd.'ring-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearfheet. Shakefp. 

Po'wdery. adj. [; poudreux , Fr. from powder.] Dufly; friable. 

A brown powdery fpar, which holds iron, is found amongft 
the iron ore. Woodward on Fojfils , 

POWER, n. f. [ pouvoir , Fr.] 

1. Command; authority; dominion; influence. 

If law, authority and pow'r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shakefp. 

No man could ever have a juft power over the life of ano¬ 
ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no bleffing in itfelf, but when it is employ’d to 
proteCl the innocent. Swift. 

2. Influence ; prevalence upon. 

This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. Bacon's EJfays . 

DejeCled ! no, it never fhall be laid. 

That fate had power upon a Spartan foul ; 

My mind on its own centre Hands unmov’d 

And liable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 

3. Ability ; force; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom, and that which perfeefteth 
his work is power. Hooker. 

I have fuffer’d in your woe; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow'r. 

For your relief in my refrefhing bow’r. Dryden. 

You are flill living to enjoy the bleflings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power of 
doing generous aeftions may be as extended as your will. Dry. 

It is not in the power of the molt enlarged underftanding, 
to invent one new Ample idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned. Locke. 

’Tis not in the power of want or flavery to make them 
miferable. Addifon's Guardian. 

Though it be not in out power to make affliction no afflic¬ 
tion ; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a 
fleady view of thofe divine joys prepared for us in another 
flare. Atterbury's Sermons. 
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the groffiiefs of the foppery into a received belief. 

In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 

Doth ule, on divers objects, divers powers ; 

And fo are her efteCts diverfily’d. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the.one in due fubjedtion to the reafonino- 
powers of the other. . _ Atterbury's Sermon?. 

The defign of this fcience is to refeue our reafoning powers 
from their unhappy flavery and darknefs. s Watts. 

8. Government; right of governing. 

My labour 

Honeft and lawful, to delerve my food 
Of tho.'e who have me in their civil power, Milton , 

, Sovereign; potentate. 

’Tis iurpriiing to confider with what heats thefe two powers 
have contelled their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, that is in 
the hands of the Turk. Addijon's Remarks on Italy, 

IO. Oneinvefted with dominion. 

After the tribulation of thole days fhall the fun be dark¬ 
ened, and the powers of the heavens fhall be fhaken. Mat, 
The fables turn’d fome men to flow’rs. 

And others did with brutiih forms inveft; 

And did of others make ceieftial pow'rs, 

Like angels, which flill travel, yet ftill reft. Davies. 

If there’s a pow'r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he mull delight in virtue. Addif. 
Divinity. 

Merciful powers ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repole. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

Caft down thylelf, and only ftrive to raiie 
The glory of thy maker’s facred name; 

Ufe all thy pow’rs, that blelfed pow'r to praife, 

Which gives thee pow’r to be and ufe the lame. Davies: 

With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pow'rs befpoke. 

Tell me. 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ftore 
Thefe prefents, bribes the pow'rs to give him more. Dryd. 
Holt; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifehief, fent over his brother 
Edward with a power of Scots and Redfhanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. Spenjer's State of Ireland . 

Never fuch a power, 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. Shakefp. K. John . 

Young OCtavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. 

Who leads his power ? 

Under whofe government come they along ? 

My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to l.ee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. 

Gazellus, upon the coming of the baffa, valiantly iflued 
forth with all his power , and gave him battle. Knolles. 

13. A large quantity ; a great number. In low language: as, 
a power oj good things. 

Powerable. adj. [from power.] Capable of performing any 
thing. 

That you may fee how powerable time is in altering tongu es > 
I will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it was tranflated in mn r / 
ages. 

° Powe'R^' 1 " 


Dryden . 


12 . 


Shakefp. 
Shakefp • 

Shakefp. 
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Po'werful. aeij. [power and fill.] 

1. Inverted with command or authority ; potent* 

2. Forcible; mighty. 

We have luftain’d one day in doubtful fight, 

What heaven’s lord hath powerfullejl to fend 
A^ainfl us from about his throne. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Henry II. endeavouring to eftablifh his grandfather’s laws, 
met with powerful oppofition from archbifhop Becket. Aylijfe. 

o. Efficacious. 

Po'werfully. adv. [from powerful.] Potently; mightily; 
efficacioufly; forcibly. , , 

The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our 

eyes. . B y le - 

By affirming a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 

a child muft not afpire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the a&ion more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wickednefs and 
impenitency of the heathen world was a much more excu- 
fable thing, becaufe they had but very obfeure apprehensions 
of thofe things which urge men moft powerfully to forfake 
their fins. TillotJ'on s Sermons. 

The grain-gold, upon all the golden coaft of Guinea, is 
difplayea by the rains falling there with incredible force, 
powerfully beating off the earth. Woodward. 

Po'werfulness. n.f [from powerful.] Power; efficacy; 
mio-ht. 

So much he Hands upon the powerfdnefs of chriftian reli¬ 
gion, that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philo¬ 
sophy, ftrongly effectual to expel vice, and plant in men all 
kind of virtue. Hakewill on Providence. 

Po werless, adj. [from power.] W eak ; impotent. 

I give you welcome with a pow'rlefs hand. 

But with a heart full of unftained love. , Shakefp. 

Pox. n.f [properly packs, which originally fignified a fmall 
bao- or puftule ; of the fame original, perhaps, with powke or 
pouch. We ftill ufe pock, for a Angle puftule; poccap 
Sax. pocken , Dutch.] 

1. Puftules ; efflorefcencies ; exanthematous eruptions. 

The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe when it has no 


2. 


are 


Tate. 


Shakefp . 


Shakefp » 


Shakefp. 


epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by fome other apparent dif¬ 
eafe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. Wifcman. 

Wilt thou ftill fparkle in the box. 

Sill ogle in the ring ? 

Can’ll: thou forget thy age and pox. Dorfet. 

Poy. n.f. [nppoyo, Spanifh; appuy, poids, Fr.] A ropedancer’s 
pole. 

To Poze. v. a. To puzzle. See Pose and Appose. 

And fay you fo ? then I fhall poze you quickly. Shakefp. 

Of human infirmities I Shall give inftances, not that I de¬ 
fign to poze them with thofe common enigmas of magnetifm, 
fluxes and refluxes. Glanvill's Scepf 

Practicable, adj. [practicable , Fr.] 

1. Performable ; feafible ; capable to be pra&ifed. 

This falls out for want of examining what is practicable 
and what not, and for want again of meafuring our force and 
capacity with our defign. L'EJlrange. 

An heroick poem fhould be more like a glafs of nature, figu¬ 
ring a more practicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick Plays . 

This is a practicable degree of chriftian magnanimity. Att. 

Some phyficians have thought, that if it were practicable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exa<ft balance of each 
-with its oppofite, it might be immortal; but this is impoffible 
in the practice. Swift. 

2 . Aflailable; fit to be affailed. 

Pra'cticableness. n.f [from practicable.] Poflibility to be 
performed. 

Pra'cticably. adv . [from practicable.] In fuch a manner as 
maybe performed. 

The meaneft capacity, when he fees a rule practicably ap¬ 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lofs how ’tis to be 
performed. Rogers. 

Practical, adj. [ pradicus , Lat. pratique, Fr. from practice.] 
Relating to aCtion; not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in man’s pradi- 
cal underftanding; namely, that ftorehoufe of the foul,- in 
which are treafured up the rules of a<ftion and the feeds of 
morality. South's Sermons. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a fuitable life and pradlice; the firft, being fpeculative, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becaufe ’tis practical , 
wifdom. Tillotfon's Ser?nons. 

PkA'C ticallt. adv. [from practical.] 

1. In relation to adlion. 

2. By practice ; in real fa (ft. 

-1 honour her, having practically found her among the better 
fort of trees. Howel's Vocal For eft. 

Practicalness, n.f. [from practical.] The quality of bein^ 
practical. ° 

PRACTICE, n. f [7rgaxhxb ; pratique , Fr.J 

I. The habit of doing any thing. 
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2. Ufe ; cuftomary ufe. 

Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when they 
more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in practice. Dry. 
Of fuch a practice when Ulyffes told ; 

Shall we, cries one, permit 
This lewd romancer and his bant’ring wit. 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Defpite his nice fence and his adlive practice. 

4. Adtual performance, diftinguifhed from theory. 

There are two fundlions of the foul, contemplation and 
practice , according to that general divifion of objedts, fome 
of which only entertain our fpecularions, others alfo employ 
our adlions ; lb the underftanding, with relation to thefe, is 
divided into fpeculative and pradtick. South , 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This 'difeafe is beyond my practice ; yet I have known thofe 
which have walked in their fleep, who have died holily in 
their beds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth , 

7. Exercife of any profeffion. 

8. [Pjiaei:, Saxon, is cunning, flinefs, and thence prat. In Dou- 
glafs , is a trick or fraud ; latter times forgetting the orginal of 
words, applied to practice the fenfe of prat.] Wicked ftrata- 
gem ; bad artifice. A fenfe not now in ufe. 

He fought to have that by practice, which he could not by 
prayer; and being allowed to vifit ils, he ufed the opportu¬ 
nity of a fit time thus.to deliver us. Sidney, b. ii. 

Partly with fufpicion of practice, the king was fuddenly 
turned. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the ftiameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The practice and the purpofe of the king. 

Shall we thus permit 
A blafling and a fcandalous breath to fall 
On him fo near us ? this needs muft be practice ; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? 

Wife Hates prevent purpofes 
Before they come to practice, and foul practices 
Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 

Pra'ctick. adj. [7rga.xl1x.bs ; praCticus , Lat. pratique, Fr.J 

1. Relating to ablion ; not merely theoretical. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To fleal his fweet. and honied fentences ; 

So that the a<ft and praclick part of life 
Muft be the miftrefs to this theorick. Shakefp . 

Whilft they contend for fpeculative truth, they, by mu¬ 
tual calumnies, forfeit the praCtick. Gov, of the Tongue . 

True piety without ceffation toft 
By theories, the praCtick part is loft.‘ Denhnm . 

2 . In Spenfer it feems to fignify, fly; artful. 

She ufed hath the praCtick pain 
Of this falfe footman, cloaked with fimplenefs. F. fjhieen. 

Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend. 

His praCtick wit, and his fair filed tongue. 

With thoufand other heights. Fairy Queen. 

To PRA'CTISE. v. a. [7 rgaxlwos $ pratiquer, Fr.] 

1. To do habitually. 

Incline not my heart to pradife wicked works with men 
that work iniquity. Pfalm cxli. 4. 

2. To do ; not merely to profefs : as, to pra&ife law or phyjick. 

3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To Pra'ctise. v. n. 

To have a habit of acting in any manner formed. 

Will truth return unto them that, pradife in her. 

-They {hall pradife how to live fecure. 

Oft have we wonder’d 
How fuch a ruling fp’rit you cou’d reftrain, 

And pradife firft over yourfelf to reign. 

To tranfaift ; to negotiate fecretly. 

I’ve pradis'd with him, 

And found a means to let the vieftor know, 

Tnat Syphax and Sempronius are his friends» 

3. To try artifices. 

Others by guilty artifice and arts, 

Of promis’d kindnefs pradife on our hearts ; 

With expectation blow the paffion up, 

She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 

4. To ufe bad arts or ftratagems. 

If you there 

Did pradife on my Hate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queftion. • Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

If thou do ft him any flight difgrace, he will pradife againil 
thee by poifon. Shake/peare’s As tin Lite it. 

5. 1 o ule medical methods. 

. ^. ne ver thought I fhould try a new experiment, being little 
inclined to pradife upon others, and as little that others ftiould 
praa.fe upon me. ' Temple's Mifeef. 

b. 1 o exercife any profeffion. 

Pra ctisant. n. f [from pradife.] An agent. 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her prtidifajits. Shakeh 

20 E Fractiser. 


I. 
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Ecduf. 
Milton. 


Waller. 
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Pra'cti 3 ER. n.J [from praftife.] 

1. One that pradlifes any thing ; one that does any thing ha¬ 
bitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, (hew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the praftifer of them to 
the thihgs they afpire to. South's Sermons. 

2, One who prelcribes medical treatment. 

Sweet praclifer , thy phyfick I will try. 

That minifters thine own death if I die. Shakcfpeare. 
I had reafoned myfelf into an opinion, that the ufe of phy¬ 
sicians, unlefe in fome acute difeafe, was a great venture, and 
that their greateft pYafttifers pra&ifed leaft upon themfelves. 

Temple. 

Practitioner, n.f [from praSfice.] 

1. He who is engaged in the a&ual exercifeof any art. 

The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners to exercife 
themfelves in the tranflatory. Arbuthnot. 

I do not know a more univerfal and unneceffary miftake 
among the clergy, but efpecially the younger practitioners. Sw. 

2. One who ufes any fly or dangerous arts. 

There is fome papiftical practitioners among you. JVhitgifte . 

3. One who does any thing habitually. 

He muft be firft an exercifed, thorough-paced practitioner 
of thefe vices himfelfi South's Sermons. 

PR/ECO'GNITA. n.f. [Latin.] Things previoufly known in 
order to underftanding fomething elfe ; thus the ftrudlure of 
the human body is one of the pracognita of phyfick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certain pracognita 
or general maxims, called principles, or elfe thefe are prin¬ 
ciples. > Locke. 

PRAGMA'TICK. \adj. [7; pragtnatique , Fr.] 

PRAGMA'TICAL. f Meddling; impertinently bufy; affu- 
ming bufinefs without leave or invitation. 

No Sham fo grofs, but it will pafs upon a weak man that 
is pragmatical and inquifitive. L'EJlrange. 

Common eftimation puts an ill chara&er upon pragmatick 
meddling people. Government of the Tongue. 

He underftands no more of his own affairs, than a child ; 
he has got a fort of a pragmatical filly jade of a wife, that 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew fo pragmatical , that he took upon him the 
government of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardnefs there was among good men to en¬ 
gage with an ufurping people, and pragmatical ambitious 
orators. Swift. 

They are pragmatical enough to hand on the watch tower, 
but who affigned them the poll ? Swift. 

Pragmatically, adv. [from pragmatical.] Meddlingly; 

impertinently. 

Pragma'tic ALNESS, n.f [from pragmatical .] The quality 
of intermeddling without right or call. 

PRAISE, n.f. [prijs, Dutch.] 

1. Renown; commendation; fame; honour; celebrity. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafte has taught 
The tongue, not made for fpeech, to fpeak thy praife. Milt. 

Lucan, content with praife , may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces; 

But to poor Baflus what avails a name. 

To ftarve on compliments and empty fame. Dryden. 

2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude; laud. 

He hath put a new fong in my mouth, even praife unto 

our God. . PJhlm A- 3 ‘ 

To God glory and praife. Milton. 

3. Ground or reafon of praife. 

Praifeworthy aftions are by thee embrac d ; 

And ’tis my praife to make thy praifes laft. Dryden. 

To Praise, v. a. [ prijfen , Dutch.] 

1. To commend; to applaud; to celebrate. 

Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpafs, and not praife 
Rather your dauntlefs virtue. Milton . 

We praife not Heftor, though his name we know 
Is great in arms ; ’tis hard to praife a foe. Dryden. 

2. To glorify in worfhip. _ 

The fhepherds returned, glorifying and praiftng God for all 
the things that they had heard and feen. Luke 11. 20. 

One generation fhall praife thy works to another, and de¬ 
clare thy mighty works. Pfalm cxly. 4. 

Their touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prais d 

God and his works. t , Mllton f 

Praiseful. adj. [praife and full.] Laudable; commend¬ 
able. Not now in ufe. 

Of whofe high praife, and praifefulfcmfs, 

Goodnefs the pen, heaven the paper is. Sidney. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 

Generally praifefuly fair and young, and /kill’d in houfe- 
wiferies. Chapman s Iliad. 

Prai'ser. n.f. [from praife.] One who praifes ; an applauder; 

a commender. „ . , ^ . c 

We men and praifers of men fhould remember, that if we 
have fuch excellencies, it is reafon to think them excellent 
creatures, of whom we are, uney. 
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Forgive me, if my verfe* but fay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudeft praifers. B. Johnfn's Efii? 

Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 

And ufeth oft, when fuch a heart miffays. 

To make it good ; for fuch a praifer prays. Donne 

Praiseworthy, adj. [praife and worthy.] Commendable* 
deferring prailei 

The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praifeworthy workmanfhip to yield, Spenfr 

Since men have left to &o praifeworthy things, 

Moft think all praifes flatteries ; but truth brings 
That found, and that authority with her name. 

As to be rais’d by her is only fame. Ben. Johnfon. 

Firmus, who feized upon Egypt, was fo far praifeworthy , 
that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Prame .n.f. A flat bottomed boat. Bailey, 

To PRANCE v. a. [pronken , Dutch, to fet one’s felf to ffio W j 

1. To fpring and bound in high mettle. 

Here’s no fantaftick mafk, nor dance. 

But of our kids that frifk and prance ; 

Nor wars are feen, 

Unlefs upon the green, 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wottort. 

With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart draws near, 
Now rule thy prancing fteeds, lac’d charioteer. Gay. 

Far be the fpirit of the chace from them. 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing (Iced. Tbomfon. 

2. To ride gallantly and oftentatioufly. 

The horfes hoofs were broken by means of the pranciigs , 
the prancings of their mighty ones. fudges v. 22. 

I fee 

Th’ infulting tyrant, prancing o’er the field, 

Strow’d with Rome’s citizens, and drench’d in (laughter, 
His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood. AddiJ'on. 

3. To move in a warlike or fhowy manner. 

We fhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufa<flure to 
cloathe us, unlefs we could prance about in coats of mail, or 
eat brafs. Swift. 

To PRANK, v. a. [pronken , Dutch.] To decorate; todrels 
or adjuft to oftentation. 

Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy £)ueen% 

In wine and meats fhe flow’d above the bank. 

And in excefs exceeded her own might, 

Infumptuous tire fhe joy’d herfeif to prank , 

But of her love too lavilh. Fairy um. 

Thefe are tribunes of the people. 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth; I defpife them: 

For they do prank them in authority 
Againft all noble fufferance. Shakefp. 

Your high felf, 

The gracious mark o’ th’ land, you have obfeur’d 
With a fwain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 

Moll goddefs-like prank'd up. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

’Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks , her mind attracts my foul. Shakefp . 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, prankt in reafon’s garb. Milton. 
Prank, n.f. A frolick ; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a 
wicked a£t. 

Lay home to him ; 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with. Sba. s 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 

Thy lewd, peftif’rous and diffentious pranks ; 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

They caufed the table to be covered and meat fet on, which 
was no fooner fet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuftomed pranks. Raleigh. 

They put on their cloaths, and phyed all thofe pranks you 
have taken notice of. Addifon's Guardian. 

Pra'son. n. f. [7 roolcrov.] A leek : alfo a fea weed as green as 

a leek. Balky ‘ 

To PRATE, v. n. [praten , Dutch.] To talk carelefly and with¬ 
out weight; to chatter ; to tattle ; to be loquacious ; to F a “ e * 
His knowledge or fkill is in prating too much. TnJJeu 
Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here Handing 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to hear. Shakefp. Winter s a *• 

This ftarved juftice hath' prated to me of the wiMneis 0 
his youth, and the feats he hath done about Furnbal- ree t 
and every third word a lie. Shakefp. Henry I • P‘ ' 

After Flammock and the blackfmith had, by joint an 
veral pratings, found tokens of confent in the multitude, 
offered themlelves to lead them. Bacon s Henry 

Oh liften with attentive fight Cleveland. 

To what my prating eyes indite I ^Vhat 
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Whatnonfenfe would the fool thy mafter prate y 
When thou, his knave, can’ft talk at fuch a rate. Dryden. 

She firft did wit’s prerogative remove. 

And made a fool prefume to prate of love. Dryden. 

This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate of dif- 
cords in mufick. Watts. 

Prate, n.f. [from the verb.] Tattle; flight talk ; unmean¬ 
ing loquacity. 

If I talk to him ; with his innocent prate , 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead. Shakefp. 

Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 

Oh ! what a conflict do I feel. Denham's Sophy. 

Crater, n. f. [from prate.] An idle talker ; a chatterer. 
When expectation rages in my blood. 

Is this a time, thou prater ; hence be gone. Southern. 
Pra'tingly. adv. [from prate.] With tittle tattle; with 
loquacity. 

PRATTIffUE. n. f [French ; prattica , Italian.] A licence 
for the mafter of a (hip to traffick in the ports of Italy upon 
a certificate, that the place, from whence he came, is not 
annoyed with any infectious difeafe. Bailey. 

To PRATTLE, v. n. [diminutive ok prate.] To talk lightly; 
to chatter ; to be trivially loquacious. 

But I prattle 

Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

What the great ones do, the lefs will prattle of. Shak. 
A French woman teaches an Englifh girl to (peak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. Locke. 

There is not fo much pleafure to have a child prattle agree¬ 
ably, as to reafon well. Locke on Education. 

His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs, from the pureft white. Ad. Ovid. 
A little lively ruftick, trained up in ignorance and preju¬ 
dice, will prattle treafon a whole evening. Addifon. 

I muft prattle on. 

And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior, 

Let cred’Jous boys and prattling nurfes tell. 

How if the feftival of Paul be clear. 

Plenty from lib’ral horn (hall ftrow the year. Gay. 

Prattle, n.f. [from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling lo¬ 
quacity. 

In a theatre the eyes of men. 

After a well-grac’d aCtor leaves the ftage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next,° 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shakefp. Rich. II* 

The bookifh theorick. 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he ; mere prattle , without praClice, 

L afl his foldierfhip. shakefp. Othello. 

1 he inlignificant^tt?///,? and endlefs garrulity of the philo- 
fophy of the fchools. GW 

Pra ttler. n.J. [from prattle.] A trifling talker j a chatterer, 
roor prattler / how thou talk’d ? Shakefp. 

Prattler , no more, I fay ; 

My thoughts muft work, but like a noifelefs fphere, 
Harmonious peace muft rock them all the day ; 

No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 

Pra vity. n.f. [pravitas, L at.] Corruption; badnefs; ma¬ 
lignity. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Par. Loft ,, b. xii. 

More people go to the gibbet for want of timely correction, 
than upon any incurable pravity of nature. L'E/lrange 

I will (hew how the pravity of the will could influence the 
underftanding to a diffielief of Chriftianity. South. 

larger* ”^ A Cruftaceous 1Ike a ftnmp, but 

1 had prawns , and borrowed a mefs of vinegar. Shakefp. 
To Pray. v. n. [prier , Fr. pregare , Italian.] 

I. To make petitions to heaven. 

I will buy with you, fell will you ; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you. Sbakefpeare. 

Fray for this good man and his iffue. Shakefp 

Ne’er throughout the year to church thou 
Except it be to fray againft thy foes. & shakefp. 

I tell him, we (hall ftay here at the leaft a month ; and he 
heartily prays , fome occafion may detain us lono-er. Shake ft) 

Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
iet them pray over him. j am> y 

Unlkilful with what words to pray , let me 
Interpret for him. 

lt J Milton. 

himLr pra,S ' def T S not; but fad is the condition of 
1™*M “"not fray; happy are they that can, and do, and 

Thn “V n. , Guide to Deletion. 

l hou, I urnus, (halt attone it by thy fate. 

And pray to hearin for peace, but pray too late. Dryden. 

He prais d my courage, pray'd for my fuccefs ; 

He was (o true a father of his country, 
o thank me for defending ev’n his foes. Dryden 
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Should you pray to God for a recovery, how rafh would it 
be to accufe God of not hearing your prayers, becaufe you 
found your difeafe (fill to continue. Wake . 

2. To entreat; to a(k fubmiflively. 

You (hall find 

A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Sbakefpeare 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown. 

The name of great Anchifesmay be known. Dryden . 

3. I Pray ; that is, I pray you to tell me is a (lightly ceremo¬ 
nious form of introducing a queftion. 

But I pray , in this mechanical formation, when the fer¬ 
ment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle ? Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 

Barnard in fpirit, fenfe and truth abounds ; 

Pray then what wants he? fourfeore thoufand pounds. Pope. 
To Pray. v. a. 

1. To fupplicate; to implore; to addrefs with fubnliflive pe¬ 
titions. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? Milton.- 

2. To a(k for as a fupplicant. 

He that will have the benefit of this adf, muft pray a pro¬ 
hibition before a fentence in the ecclefiaftical court. Ajliffe . 

3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 

Pray my collegue Antonius I may fpeak with him ; 

And as you go; call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. Johnf. 
Pra'yer. n.f. [priere y Fr.j 

1. Petition to heaven. 

They did fay their prayers , and addrefs’d them 
Again to deep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

O remember, God ! 

O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakefp. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war. 

As he is fam’d for miidnels, peace and prayer. Shakefp. 
My heart’s defire and prayer to God for Ifrael is, that they 
might be faved. Romans x. x„ 

Sighs now breath’d 

Inutterable, which the fpirit of prayer 

£? f P ir ’ d - Milton. 

No man can always have the fame fpiritual pleafure in his 
Pf a y?ff l for the greateft faints have fometimes fuffered the 
bani(hment of the heart, fometimes are fervent, fometimes 
they feel a barrennels of devotion; for this fpirit comes and 

S^ es * _ Taylor's Guide to Devotioni 

2 . Entreaty ; fubmifllve iifiportunity. 

Prayer among men is fuppofed a means to change the per* 
ton to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not change 
him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stillingfleet. 
Prayerbook. n.f. [prayer-book.] Book of publick or 
private devotions. 

Get a prayerbook in your hand, 

And (land between two churchmen ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shakefp. 

1 know not the names or number of the family which now 
reigns, farther than the prayerbook informs me. Swift. 

I re. [piyPy Lat.J A. particle which, prefixed to words de- 

-r ri DDT?^ii he Latin ’ marks P riorit y of time or rank:, 

1 o rKEALH. y. n. [pradico , Lat. prefeher, Fr.] To pro¬ 
nounce a publick difeourfe upon facred fubje£ls. 

From that time Jefus began to preach. Mat. iv. 17. 

Prophets preach of thee at Jerufalem. Neh vi 7 

Divinity would not pafs the yard and loom, the forge or 
anvd, nor preaching be taken in as an eafier fupplementary 
trade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. D. of Pie. 

As he was fent by his father, fo were the apoftles commif- 
Itonated by him to preach to the gentile world. D. of Piety. 

The (hape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching; 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre with 
galleries. 

To Preach, v. a. GramU 

I. To proclaim or publifh in religious orations. 

The Jews of rheffalonica had knowledge, that the word 
or rirod was preached of Paul. 

2 ‘ [ nculcate publickly ; to teach with earneftnefs. 

1 here is not any thing publickly notified, but we may pro- 
perly fay it is preached. gfoker. 

He oft to them preach'd 

Converfion and repentance. Milton. 

<~an they preach up equality of birth. 

And tell us how we all began from earth. Dryden 

Huge heaps of (lain ; 

Among the reft, the rich Galefus lies, 

A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 

Amidft the madnefs of th’ unruly train. Dryden 

Preach, n.f. [prefche, Fr. from the verb.] A difeouit a 
religious oration. J 

This overfight occafioned the French fpitcfully to term re¬ 
ligion in that fort exercifed, a mere preach. Hooker. 
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PRE 

Pre a'cb-er. n.f. [ptyfcheur, Fr. from preach.] 
j. One who difcourfes publickly upon religious fubje£ls. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the company of the 
preachers. Pfalm lxviii. 11. 

You may hear the found of a preacher's voice, when you 
cannot diftinguifh what he faith. Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeft man, 

One of thofe few that in this town 

Honour all preachers ; hear their own. Crafhaw. 

h.. Oiie who inculcates any thing with earneftnefs and vehe¬ 
mence. 

No preacher is liftened to but time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to 
put into our heads before. Swift. 

Prea'chment .n.f [from preach.] A fermon mentioned in 
contempt ; a difcourfe affedtedly folemn. 

Was’tyou, that fevell’d in our parliament. 

And made a preachment of your high defcent. Shakefp. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text at laft. 

L'EJlrange. 

PREAMBLE, n.f [preambule, Fr.] Something previous; 
introduction; preface. 

How were it pofiible that the church fhould any way elfe 
with fuch eafe and certainty provide, that none of her chil¬ 
dren may, as Adam, diffemble that wretchednels, the penitent 
confeflion whereof is fo neceflai’y a preamble , efpecially to 
common prayer. Hooker, b. v. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is the fame 
gainfayed or crofted, no not in thofe very preambles placed be¬ 
fore certain readings, wherein the fteps of the Latin fervice 
book have been fomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and divers conteftations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out fome petty contentments. IVotton. 

This preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this 
relation. Clarendon's Hijl. of the Rebellion. 

With preamble fweet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 

I will not detain you wdth a long preamble. Dryden. 

Prea'mbulary. \adj. [from preamble. ] Previous. Not in 
Prea'mbulous. 5 ufe. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but de- 
ftroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts 
upon us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsion. n. f. [pre and apprehend.’] An opinion 
• formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but fuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in fhapes conformable 
to preapprehenftons. Brown's VAgar Errours, 

PrJease. n.f. Prefs; crowd. Spenfer. See Press. 

A fhip into the facred feas. 

New-built, now launch we ; and from out our preafe 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Chapihan. 

Prea'sing. part. adj. Crowding. Spenfer. 

Pre'bend. n. f. [prcebenda, low Latin ; prebende , Fr.] 

1. A ftipend granted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s ca¬ 
thedral. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2 . Sometimes, but improperly, a ftipendiary of a cathedral; a 
prebendary. 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, were of great ufe, to be of counfel 
with the bifhop. Bacon. 

Pre'bendary. n.f. [prabendarius, Lat.] A ftipendiary of a 
cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. 
Audeon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. Swift's Lajl Will. 

FRECA'RIOUS. adj. [precarius , Lat. precaire , Fr.] Depen¬ 
dent ; uncertain, becaufe depending on the will of another; 
held by courtefy ; changeable or alienable at the pleafure of 
another. No word is more unfkilfully ufed than this with its 
derivatives. It is ufed for uncertain in all its fenfes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others : thus there 
are authors who mention the precarioufnefs of an account , of 
the weather , of a die. 

What fubjedls will precarious kings regard, 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and confequently 
no privileges but what are precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs is fo very precarious, that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addifon's Spectator. 

He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of youth, fhould 
confider by how precarious a tenure he holds thele advantages, 
that a thoufand accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
thefe glories in the duft. Rogers's Sermons. 

Precariously, n.f. [from precarious.] Uncertainly by de¬ 
pendence ; dependency ; at the pleafure of others. 

Our feene precarioufy fubfifls too long 
On French tranflation and Italian fong; 


PRE 

Dare to have fenfe yourfelves; aflert the flage- 
Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage. 5 p 
Preca'riousness. n.f. [from precarious .] Uncertainty -A 
pendence on others. The following paflage from a b t 
otherwife elegantly written, affords an example of the 
priety mentioned at the word precarious. P ro ' 

Moft confumptive people die of the difeharge they f P it 
which, with the precar ioufnefs of the fymptoms of an oppJr\! 
diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extravafated matte'* 
render the operation but little advifeable. Sharp's Sur e ^ 
Precaution, n.f. precaution , Fr. [from pr<scautus Si 
Prefervative caution; preventive meafures. 3 

Unlefs our minifters have ftrong affurances of his fallino- j 
with the grand alliance, or not oppofing it, they cannotbetoo 
circumfpea and fpeedy in taking their precautions againft m 
contrary refolution. Addifon on the State of the ivj 

To Precaution, v. a. [precautioner, Fr. from the noun 1 
To warn beforehand. '■* 

By the difgraces, difeafes and beggary of hopeful youn? 
men brought to ruin, he may be precauiioned. 
Preceda'neous. adj. [This word is, I believe, miftaken by 
the author for preecidaneous ; pracidaneus , Lat. cut or llaib 
before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper fenfe.] previous - 
antecedent. 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 
precedaneous , not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
productions. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

To Prece'de. v. a . [puecedo, Lat. preceder, Fr.] 

1. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, ftill in fear of harm ; 

But harm precedes not fin. Miltm. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, 

To what the centuries preceding lpoke: -Dryden. 

The ruin of a Hate is generally preceded by an .univ.erjal de¬ 
generacy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuflment of rank, 

Precedence. ) , [f[ora ^ L at.l 

Prece dency. ) j l J 

1. The a£t or Hate of going before ; priority. 

2. Something going before ; fomething paft. 

I do not like but yet ; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakefp. Ant. and Chap 

It is an epilogue or difcourfe, to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shakefp, 

3. Adjuftment of place. 

The conftable and marfhal had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. 'Hole. 

4. The foremoft place in ceremony. 

None fure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whofe portion is fmall 
Of prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Milton's Par. Lof 

The royal olive accompanied him with ail his court, and 
always gave him the precedency. Howel. 

That perfon hardly will be found, 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d ; 

Yet if another could precedence claim. 

My fixt defires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 

5. Superiority. 

Books will furnifh him, and give him light and precedency 
enough to go before a young follower. r Lock. 

Being diftradted with different defires, the next inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedency , in determining 
the will, to the next adlion. Loci\e. 

Precedent, adj. [ precedent , Fr. pracedcns, Lat.] Former; 
going before. 

Do it at once, 

Or thy precedent lervices are all ; 

But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. andCaof 

Our own precedent paffions do inftrudt us. 

What levity’s in youth. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

When you work by the imagination of another, it is ne ~ 
ceffary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent opinion 
of you, that you can do ftrange things. : Bff 11, 

Hippocrates, in his prognofficks, doth make good od er 
vations of the difeafes that enfue upon the nature of t £ 
cedent four feafons of the year. ac f ' 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be prece t n 
the creation of man. Hale's Origin of Jj an in ^ 

Truths, abfolutely neceffary to falvation, are lo cieai ) 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unlefs we be notono 
wanting to ourfelves ; herein the fault of the judgmen ^ 
folved into a precedent default in the will. 

Precedent, n.f [The adjeaive has the accent or1 theleco 
fyllable, the fubftantive on the firft.] Any thing that is a ^ 
or example to future times ; any thing done berore 

fame kind. , Uooker • 

Examples for cafes can but diredf as precedents, omy- 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over, *L a kefbeaH' 
The precedent was full as long a doing. X 




Shakefp. 
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A reafon mighty, ftrong and effe&ua!, 

A pattern, precedent and lively warrant 
For me, moft wretched, to perform the like. 

No pow’r in Venice 
CaR alter a decree eftablifhed : 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the fame example. 

Will rufh into the ftate. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not tied 
to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the providences of 
God towards other nations fhall be conformable to his deal¬ 
ings with the people of Ifrael. Tillotfai's Sermons . 

° Such precedents are numberlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom ; cuftom is a law. Granville. 

PRECE DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Beforehand. 
Prece'ntor. n.f [frascent or,DnX. precenteur , Fr.] He that 

leads the choir. . ,, ^ , . r . 

Follow this precentor of ours, in bleffing and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and never yielding to thofe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to refill and overcome. Hamm. 
PRECEPT, n.f. [precepte , Fr. pueceptum, Lat.] A rule autho¬ 
ritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment; a direction. 

The cuftom of leflons furnilhes the very fimpleft and rudeft 
fort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli¬ 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

’Tis fufEcient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; 
for it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has refpedt to, 
fome moral point of doftrine, viz. fuch as concerns our man¬ 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
Prece'ptial. adj. [from precept.] Confifting of precepts. A 
word not in ufe. 

Men 

Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel ; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread. 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakefp. 
Prece'ptive. adj. [preceptivus , Lat. from precept.] Containing 
precepts; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptive , the prophetick and all other 
parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, moft religioully 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exa£l virtue, fo is it 
moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiflory, which, in 
refpeft of the rewards, and the manner of propofing them, 
\s adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The lelfon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do ahy 
thing but upon due confideration. L'EJlrange. 

Pp.ece ptor. n.f. [praceptor, Lat. precepteur, Fr.] A teacher; 
a tutor. 

Paffionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children^ t.iey will 
not be afhamed to bellow on others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown. 

And thy preceptor of divine renown. Bhckmore. 

Prfce'ssion. n.f [from pracedo, pracejfus, Lat.] Theaclof 
going before. 

Preci'nct. n.f. [prtzcinftus, Latin.] Outward limit; boundary. 
The main body of the fea being one, yet within divers 
precintfs, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
like fort divided into a number of diftin<Sl focieties. Hooker. 
Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his way 
Not far off heav’n, in the pyecintfs of light, 

Diretftly towards the new-created world. Milton. 

Precio'sity. n.f. [from pretiofus, Lat.] 

1. Value ; precioufnefs. 

2. Any thing of high price. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit 
their preciofities, and hath the tuition of the thumb fcarce unto 
the feconci joint. Broiun's Vulgar Errours . 

Barbarians feem to exceed them in the curiofity of their 
application of thefe preciofities. More's Divine Dialogues. 

PRE'CIOUS. adj. [ precieux , Fr. pretiofus , Lat.] 

1. Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are moft precious , are neglected only 
becaufe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 

I cannot but remember fuch things were. 

That were moft precious to me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children', 

Thofe precious motives, thole ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking? Shakefp. Alacbeth. 

I never faw 

Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But begg’ry and poor luck. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precious in his fight, from whom no fe- 
crets are concealed. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. Coftly ; of great price : as, a precious Jlone. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 

Deferve the precious bane. Milton, 
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2 . Worthiefs. An epithet of contempt or irbny. 

More of the fame kind, concerning thefe precious falhts 
amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro della valle. Locke . 

Previously, adv. [from precious.] 

1. Valuably ; to a great price* 

2. Contemptibly. In irony. 

Pre'ciousness. n.f. [from precious.] Valuablenefs ; worth; 

price. . 

Its precioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. JVilkins . 

PRE'CIPICE. n.f. [freccipitium, Lat. precipice, Fr.] Ahead- 
long fteep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own deftru&ion. Shakejp. Henry VIIL 
Where the water dafheth more againft the bottom, there 
it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice ; for in the break¬ 
ing of the waves there is ever a precipice. Bacon. 

I ere long that precipice mull tread, 

Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. 

No ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 

And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe. 

His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 

Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 

Not to be gather’d but by birds of prey. 

Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good coachmai; 
never drives fo well as when he is drunk ; and then fhew 
your fkill, by driving to an inch by a precipice » Swift. 

Precipitance. 1 n.f. [from precipitant.] Rafhhafte; head- 

Preci'pitancy. 5 lung hurry. 

Thither they hafte with glad precipitance. Milton. 

’Tis not likely that one of a thoufand fuch precipitancies 
fhould be crowned with fo unexpe&ed an ifiue. GlanvilL 
As the chymift, by catching at it too foon, loft the philo- 
fophical elixir, fo precipitancy of our underftanding is an occa¬ 
sion of error. Glanvill's Scepf 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indications, re- 
fpecling rather the acutenefs of diieafe and precipitancy of oc- 
cafion, than the riling or fetting of ftars. Brown. 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor¬ 
tunity to fend a letter to the fecretary. Gulliver's Travels ► 
A rafhnefs and precipitance of judgment, and haftinefs to 
believe fomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. Watts's Logick. 

Precipitant, adj. [pr&cipitans , Lat.] 

1 . Failing or rufhing headlong. 

Without longer paufe. 

Downright into the world’s firft region throws 

His flight precipitant. Milton s Par. Lojl, h. iii, 

The birds heediefs while they ftrain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 
O’ertakes their fpecd ; they leave their little li?es 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips . 

2. Hally ; urged with violent hafte; 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curfe their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. Pobe. 

3. Ralhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and fo violent, 
that it was hard to difeern the rife, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. King Charles . 

Preci'pitantly. adv^ [from precipitant.] In headlong hafte * 
in a tumultuous hurry. 

To PRECFPITATE. v. a. [preecipito, Lat. precipiter , Fr. in 
all the fenfes.] 

1. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her fon in law, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown realons, precipitated and banilhed the world into a 
nunnery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton . 

They were wont, upon a fuperftition, to precipitate a man 
from fome high cliff into the fea, tying about him with firings 
many great fowls; _ _ Wilkins. 

The virgin frorrt the ground 
Upftarting frefh, already clos’d the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him from the light, 
Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

2. To haften unexpectedly. 

Short, intermittent and fwift recurrent pains do precipitate 
patients into confumptions. Harvey. 

3. To hurry blindly or rafhly. 

As for haying them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear¬ 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be flout and daring, 

may precipitate their defigns, and prove dangerous. 

Bacon* 

Dear Erythraea, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 

Till time fhall lend them better means. 

Than loft complaints. Denham's Sophy . 
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3. To throw to the bottom. A term of chymiftry ohpofed to 
fublime. 

Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, 
and after it has been divided.by corrofive liquors into invifible 
parts, yet may prefently tie precipitated, fo as to appear again 

• in its own form. Grew's Gofmol . 

To Precipitate, v. n. 

1. To fall headlong. 

Had’ft thou been aught but gofs’mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thoud’ft fhiver like an egg. * Shake/p. King Lear. 

2. To fall to the bottom as a lediment. 

By ftrong water every metal will precipitate. Bacon. 

3. To haften without jufjh preparation. 

Neither did the rebels fjpoil the country, neither on the 
other fide did their fortes enereafe, which might haften him 
to precipitate and affail them. Bacon. 

Precipitate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Steeply falling; 

Barcephas faith, it was neceffary this paradife fhould be fet 
at fuch a height, becaufe the four rivers, had they not fallen 
fo precipitate, could not have had fufticient force to thruft 
themfelves under the great ocean. Raleigh. 

When the full ftores their antient bounds difdain. 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 

In vain would fpeed avoid, or ftrength oppofe. Prior . 

2. Headlong ; hafty ; rafhly hafty. 

The archbifhop, too precipitate in prefling the reception of 
that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. 

Clarendon. 

3. Hafty; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; it was the 
moft precipitate cafe I ever knew, having cut him off in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

Preci'pitate. n. f A corrofive medicine made by precipi¬ 
tating mercury. 

As the efcar feparated, I rubb’d the fuper-excrefcence of 
flefh with the vitriol-ftone, or fprinkled it with precipitate. 

IVifemaris Surgery. 

Precipitately, adv. [from precipitate.] 

1. Headlong; fteeply down. 

2. Haftily; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too pre- 
cipitfltely, as it did to an Engliffi poet, who celebrated a noble¬ 
man for ere&ing Dryden’s monument, upon a promife which 
he forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 

Not fo bold Arnall ; with a weight of fcull 
Furious he finks, precipitately dull. Pape's Dunciad. 

Precipitation, n.f [precipitation, Ye. from precipitate. ] 

1. The act of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down-ftretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ftili 
Be this to them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from any other caufe than the 
hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
at the end of the deluge, towards the fea. Woodward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind hafte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation , none of the 
bluftering and violence, which rauft have attended rhofe fup- 
pofititious changes. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

4. In chemiftry, Subfidency : contrary to fublimation. 

Separation is wrought by precipitation or fublimation ; that 
is, a calling of die parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
traction. Bacon. 

The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
and the burying it in the ftrata underneath amongft the fand, 
was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, 
which had been fo ungratefully abufed by its former inha¬ 
bitants. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Precipitous, adj. [ prescipites, Lat.] 

1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be dafhed in 
pieces by fuch a precipitous fall as they intended. K. Charles. 

2. Hafty ; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been precipitous , and 
their enquiries fo audacious as to have loft themfelves in at¬ 
tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moft de¬ 
fected by the way. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

How precious the time "is, how precipitous the occafion, 
how many things to be done in their juft feafon, after once a 
ground is in order. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

3. Rafh ; heady. 

Thus fram’d for ill, he loos’d our triple hold. 

Advice unfafe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 

PRE'CISF. adj. [precis , Fr. preecifus , Lat.] 

j. Exact; ftrict; nice > having ftriCl and exterminate limita¬ 
tions. 

Mtjans more durable to preferve the laws of God from ob¬ 
livion and corruption grew in ufe, not without precife direc¬ 
tion from God himfelf. Hooker, b. i* 
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You’ll not bear a letter for me ; you ftand upon vour K 
nour ; why, thou unconfinable bafenefs, it is as much as I 
do to keep the term of mine honour precife. ‘ Sh ' 

The ftate hath given you licence to ilaj- on land uJgfH' 
and let it not trouble you if your occafrons a(k farther tim ’ 
tor the law in this point is not precife. n e > 

Let us delcend from this top 
Of fpeculation; for the hour precife 
Exacts our parting. Milton’s Par. Loft, i *;;; 

In human anions there are no degrees and precife natural 
limits delcnbed, but a latitude is indulged. J j a / 

The nafonings muft be precife, though the pradtice mli 
admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot on Abnmu 

The precife difference between a compound and colleffive 
idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a collective, things of the fame kind. \y atu 

2. Formal; finical; folemnly and fuperftitioufly exaCt. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second’s reign 
upon every thing which they called precife, was carried tofo 
great an extravagance, that it almoft put all Chriftianity out 
of countenance. Mdi t 

Freci'sely. adv. [from precife.] 

1. ExaCtly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greateft to the leaft, are unholy, which the Lord hath not 
himfelf prccifely inftituted ? Hooker, b. v. 

When the Lord had once precifely fet down a form of exe¬ 
cuting that wherein we are to ferve him, the fault appeared 
greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. Hooker, b. ii. 

He knows, 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land. 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion, 

His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. Shakefp. 

Where more of thefe orders than one fhall be fet in feveral 
ftories, there muft be an exquilite care <0 place the colutnns 
precifely one over another. Wotton's Architecture. 

In his trad: my wary feet have ftept. 

His undeclined ways precifely kept. Samlys. 

The rule, to find the agp of the moon, cannot fhevv/>n?- 
cifely an exaCt account of the moon, becaule of the inequality 
oi the motions of the fun and of the moon. Holder. 

Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I found 
it the fifth part of an inch precifely. Newtons Opticks. 

2. With fuperftitious formality; with too much lcrupulofity; 
with troublefome ceremony. 

Preci'seness. n.f [from precife.] Exa&nefs ; rigid nicety. 

I will diftinguifh the cafes ; though give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to fever them with too much precife- 
?iefs. Bacon. 

When you have fixed proper hours for particular ftudies, 
keep to them, not with a fuperftitious precifenefs, but with 
fome good degrees of a regular conftancy. JVatts. 

Preci'sian. n.f [from precife.'] 

1. One who limits or reftrains. 

Though love ufe reafon for his precifan, he admits him not 
for his counfellor. Shakefp. Merry Wives of W'mdfor. 

2. One who is fuperftkiouily rigorous. 

A profane perfon calls a man of piety a preciftan. JVatts. 

Precision, n.f. [precifon, Fr.] Exadt limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any 
particular fpecies of being ; unlefs he can think of it with 
and without precifon at the fame time. „ Locke. 

I have left out the utmoft precifions of fractions in thefe 
computations as not neceffary ; thele whole numbers {hewing 
well enough the difference of the value of guineas. Locke. 

I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without lacn- 
ficing perfpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the 
precifon or breaking the chain of reafoning. _ Pope. 

Preci'sive. adj. [from precifus, Lat.] Exa&ly limiting, by 
cutting off all that is not absolutely relative to the prelent 
purpofe. 

Precifwe abftradlion is when we confider thofe things apart, 
which cannot really exift apart; as when we coniider mode, 
without confidering its fubftance or fubjedh IVatts. 

To Preclude, v. a. [pracludo, Lat.] To Ihut out or hinder 
by fome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objections of oui 
adversaries, that we do not determine the final caufe oi : t e 
fyftematical parts of the world, merely as they have re pe 
to the exigences or conveniences of life. F 

If you once allow them fuch an acceptation of chance, you 
have precluded yourfelf from any more reafoning again 
them/ } . Berkley's Sermons 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that 1 entue 
efteefn you ; none but that which no bills can preclude,^ 
no king can prevent. _. , d r 

PRECO'CIOUS. adj. [pracocis, Lat. precofc, Fr.] Ripebctor 

the time. . 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their fptmg 


winter, may be found in moft parts. 


Preco'citv 
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^reco'city. n.f [from precocious.] Ripenefs before the time. 
Some impute the caufe of his fall to a precocity of fpirit and 
valour in him; and that therefore lome infedtious foutnern air 
did blaft him. Hoivel's Vocal Foreft. 

To Preco'gitate. v.a. [puscogito, Lat.] To confider or 
fcheme beforehand. 

Precogni'tion. n.f. [pres and cognitio, Lat.] Previous know¬ 
ledge ; antecedent examination. 

Preconcert, n. f [pro? and conceit.] An opinionprevioufly 
formed. 

A thing in reafon impoflible, which notwithftanding through 
their misfafhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no lefs cer¬ 
tain than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of 
all the creatures. Hooker. 

To Preconceive, v. a. [ pres and conceive.] To form an 
opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way feemeth the longer, becaufe the 
eye hath preconceived it fhorter than the truth ; and the fruf- 
trationsof that maketh it feemfo. Bacon . 

Fondnefs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports fufpedt, nor for want of fagacity or care, defective. 

Glanvill's Scepf 

The reafon why men are fo weak in governing is, becaufe 
moft things fall out accidentally, and pome not into any com¬ 
pliance with their preconceived ends, but they are forced to 
comply fubfequently. South's Sermons. 

Preconception, n.f. [pres and conception .] Opinion pre¬ 
vioufly formed. 

Cuftomwith moft men prevails more than truth, according 
to the notions and preconceptions, which it hath formed in 
our minds, we fhape the difeourfe of reafon itfelf. Hakewill. 
Precontract, n. f [pres and contrast. This was formerly 
accented on the laft fyllable.] A contract previous to another. 
He is your hufband on a precontract ; 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin. Shakefp. 

To Precontract, v. a. [pres and contract.] To contractor 
bargain beforehand. 

Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
himfelf be unmarried, becaufe they are already precontracted 
to fome other; or elfe are in too near a degree of affinity or 
confanguinity. Aylijfe. 

Precu'rse. n.f [from prescurro, Lat] Forerunning. 

The like precurfe of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding ftili the fates. 

And prologue to the omen coming on. 

Have heaven and earth together demonftrated. Sbakefpeare. 
Precursor, n. f [prcecurfor, Lat. precurfeur, Fr.J Fore¬ 
runner ; harbinger. 

Jove’s lightnings, theprecurfers 
Of dreadful thunderclaps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakefp. Tempef. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its precurfors , viz. a rude winter, and a clofe, lul- 
phurous and fiery air. Harvey on the Plague. 

Thomas Burnet played the precurfer to the coming of Ho¬ 
mer in his Homerides. Pope. 

Preda'ceous. adj. [from presda, Lat.] Living by prey. 

As thofe are endowed with poifon, becaufe they are preda¬ 
ceous ; fo thefe need it not, becaufe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteft. Dcrham. 

Predal. adj. [from presda , Lat.] Robbing; pradifing 
plunder. This word is not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low. 

Mourn’d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. Sa. Boyfe. 
Pre datory, adj. [■presdatorius , Lat. from presda, Lat.] 

1. Plundering; pradifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the 
malice and the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacon. 

2. Hungry ; preying ; rapacious ; ravenous. 

The evils that come of exercife are, that it maketh the 
fpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 

Predecea'sed. adj. [ pres and deceafed.] Dead before. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho¬ 
nourable refped, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- 
ceafed valour. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Predecessor, n. f. [predeccffeur, Fr. pres and decedo , Lat.] 

I. One that was in any ftate or place before another. 

In thefe paftoral paftimes, a great many, days were fpent 
to follow their flying predecejfors. Sidney. 

There is caufe, why we fhould be flow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent neceffity, the ancient ordinances, 
rites and long approved cuftoms of our venerable predeceffors. 

T . . Hooker. 

R I ieem partial to my predeeeffor in the laurel, the friends 
of antiquity are not few. ' Dryden. 

The prelent pope, who is well acquainted with the fecret 
hiftory, and theweaknefs of his predecejjhr, fee ms refolved to 
1 ‘ Addijon. 


bring the projed to its perfedion. 

The more beauteous' Cloe fat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of Apelles’ art; 

But happy thou from Cupid’s arrow free, 
And flames that pierc’d, thy predeceffors heart* 



Prior. 


2. Anceftors. 

Predestin a'rian. n.f [from predejlinate. ] t)ne tbit hold? 
the dodrine of predeftination. 

Why does the predejiinarian fb adventuroufly climb into 
heaven, to ranfack the celeftial archives, read God's hidden 
decrees, when with lefs labour he may fecure an authentick 
tranfeript within himfelf. Decay of Piety » 

To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. [predejllner, Fr. pres and dejlino, 
Lat.] To appoint beforehand by irreverfible decree. 

Some gentleman or other fhall fcape a predejlinate feratebt 
face. Shakejpeare. 

Whom he did foreknow, he alfo did predejlinate to be con¬ 
formed to the image of his fon. Romans viii. 29. 

Having predejlinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jefus Chrift to himfelf. 1 Eph. i. 5. 

To Predestinate, v. n. To hold predeftination. In ludi¬ 
crous language. 

His ruff creft he rears. 

And pricks up his predef'mating ears. Dryden. 

Predestina'tion. n.f [predejlination, Fr. from predejlinate A] 
Fatal decree; pre-ordination. 

Predejlination we can difference no otherwife from provi¬ 
dence and prefcience, than this, that prefcience only fore- 
feeth, providence forefeeth and careth for, and hath refpedf 
to all creatures, and predejlination is only of men ; and yet 
not of all to men belonging, but of their falvation properly 
in the common ufe of divines; or perdition, as fome have 
ufed it. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Nor can they juftly accufe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate ; 

As if predef ination over-rul’d 

Their will, difpos’d by abfolute decree, 

. Or high fore-knowledge. Milton's Par. Lof, h. iii. 

Predestina'tor. n.f [from predefinate.] One that holds 
predeftination or the prevalence of pre-eftablifhed neceffity. 

Me, mine example let the Stoicks ufe. 

Their fad and cruel do&rine to maintain ; 

Let all predef inators me produce, 

Who ftruggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 

To Prede'stine. v. a. [pres and define.] To decree before¬ 
hand. 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human a<fts to wait, 

Who turn with fecret pow’r this reftlefs ball, 

And bid predefin'd empires rife and fall. Prior . 

Predetermination, n.f. [predetermination, Fr. pres and 
determination.] Determination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God’s own will is fo far from being 
the determining of ours, that it is diftintSHy the contrary; for 
fuppofing God to predetermine that I fhall a<ft freely ; ’tis 
certain from thence, that my will is free in refpeft of God, 
and not predetermined. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Predete rmine. v.a. [pres and. determine.] To doom or 
confine by previous decree. 

. ^ ee ,n brutes certain fenfible inftindls antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the 
convenience of the fenfible life. Hale. 

Pre dial. [ presdium, Lat.] Confifting of farms. 

By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to fifeal 
payments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the fervice 
or divine worfhip, but for profane ufes. Ayliffe. 

Pre dicable, adj. [predicable, Fr. presdicabilis, Lat.] Such as 
may be affirmed of fomething. 

Predi'cable. n.f [presdlcabile, Lat.] A logical term, de¬ 
noting one of the five things which can be affirmed of anv 
thing. 1 

I hefo they call the. five predicables ; becaufe every thing 
that is aff i-med concerning any being, muft be the genus, fpe- 

PRFDTP'Air™V f ° m< > P r r0pe r ty ° r aCddent> 

PRE D 1 CAMENT. n.f. [predicament, Fr. presdicamentum, Lat.] 

1. A clafs or arrangement of beings or fubftances ranked ac- 
coi ing to their natures : called alfo categorema or cate- 

S 7 f\h . Harris. 

t there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them in 
the predicament of place, then that defeription would be a)- 
lowed by them as fufficient. Digiy on 

2. Clafs or kind defenbed by any definitive marks. 

The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainft all other voice ; 

In which predicament I fay thou ftand’ft. 

I filew the line and the predicament , 

Wherein you range under this fubtlc king. unate/p 

di« TAL ' ^ lament J Relating to p£ 

^ 5R thinc- CANT * n [n^dicanty Lat.] One that affirms any 

T thfff * £ f DICA h TE 'i,- ^ [t’ radia > Lst -J To affirm any 

t.ung of another thing. J * 

All propofitions, wherein a part of the comolex idea 
which any term (lands for, is predicated of that ‘term, are 
only verbal j *. f . to fay that gold is a metal. i'fkl. 

To Predicate. 


Shakefp , 
Shakefp. 
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To Pre'digate. v. n. To affirm or fpeak. 

It were a preemption to think, that any thing in any 
treated nature can bear any perfect refemblance of the incom- 
prehenfible perfection of the divine nature, very being itfelf 
not predicating univocally touching him and any created 
being. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Predicate, n. f. [pusdicatum, Lat.] That which is affirmed 
of the fubjeCt; as man is rational. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
fubjeft. Watts's Logick. 

Prf.dica'tion. n. f. [ pusdicatio, Lat. from predicate .] Affir¬ 
mation concerning any thing. 

Let us reafon from them as well as we can ; they are only 
about identical predications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDPCT. v. a. £pusdiCius, Lat. predire , Fr.] To fore¬ 
tell ; to forefhow. 

He is always inveighing againfl fuch unequal diftributions; 
nor does he ever ceafe to predict publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. Government of the ’Tongue . 

Prediction, n.f [presdiClio , Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre¬ 
dict.] Prophefy ; declaration of fomething future. 

Thcfe predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to Caefar. Shakefp. 

The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
fummers, are good to be known. Bacon's Nat . Hijl. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleffc ! 

Meafur’d this transient world the race of time, 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton's Bar. Lojl, h. xii. 

In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not predictions, but after-relations ; and the penmen 
of them not prophets but evangelifts. South's Sermons. 

He, who prophefy’d the beft, 

Approves the judgment to the reft; 

He’d rather choofe, that I fliould die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift's Mifcel. 

Predictor, n.f [from predict.] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor man’s 
death, as well as the predictor, may be difputed. Swift. 

Predige'stion. n.f [pres and digejlion, ] Digeftion too foon 
performed. 

Predigejlion, or hafty digeftion, fills the body full of cru¬ 
dities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon s EJfays. 

To Predispo'se. v. a. [pres and difpofe.] To adapt previoufly 
to any certain purpofe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to predifpofe 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet. 

Unlefs nature be predifpofed to friendfhip by its own pro- 
penfity, no arts of obligation fhall be able to abate the fecret 
hatreds of fome perfons towards others. South's Sermons. 

Predisposition, n.f. [pres and difpofition.] Previous adapta¬ 
tion to anv certain purpofe. 

It was conceived to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
ftitution of the air, gathered by the predjpoftt ions of feafons. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the 
affections ; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the fpirits, confi- 
dering that tunes have a predifpofition to the motion of the 
fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe of the 
king’s evil ; but they fuppofe a predifpofition of the body. 

Wifeman's Surgery . 

Predominance, ln.f [pres and domina, Lat.] Prevalence; 

Predominancy. 5 iuperiority; afcendency ; fuperior in¬ 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difaflers, the fun, the moon and 
the liars, as if we were knaves, thieves and treacherous by 
ipherical predominance. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An inflammation confifls only of a/anguineous affluxion, or 
elfe is denominable from other humour?, according to the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown . 

In human bodies, there is an inceffant warfare amongft the 
humours for predominancy. How el's Focal Loref. 

The true caufe of the Pharifces difbelief of Chrift’s doc¬ 
trine, was the predominance of their covetoufnefs and ambi¬ 
tion over their will. South's Sermons. 

The feveral rays therefore in that white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they 
become more copious than the refl, do, by their excefs 
and predominance , caufe their proper colour to appear. 

Newton. 

Predominant, adj. [predominant, Fr. pres and dominor. J 
Prevalent; fupreme in influence ; afeendent. 

Miferable were the condition of that church, the weighty 
affairs whereof fhould be ordered by thofe deliberations, 
wherein fuch an humour as this were predominant. Hooker. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. 

It is a planet, that will flrike 

Where’tis predominant-, and ’tis powerful. Shakefp. 

Thofe helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
againfl him, and were predominant in the king’s mind. 

Bacon. 
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Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rile on the earth ; or earth rife on the fun. 

I could fhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of tk* 
kind are fo predominant, that you could never be able to r j 
or underhand them. « 

To Predominate, v. n. [predominer, Fr. pres and domimr 
Lat.] 1 o prevail ; to be afeendent; to be fupreme m ,v 
fluence. n " 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel 

The gods formed womens fouls out of thefe principles 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals; and their good o 
bad difpofition arifes, according as fuch and fuch principles 
predominate in their conftitutions. 

The rays, reflected leaf! obliquely, may predominate over 
the reft, fo much as to caufe a heap of fuch particles to ap¬ 
pear very intenfely of their colour. Newton’s Opt ids 

Where judgment is at a lofs to determine the choice of a 
lady who has feveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. 

To Pre'elect. v. a. [pres and eleCt.] To chufe by previous 
decree. 

Preeminence, n. f. [preeminence, Fr. pres and eminence. 
It. is fometiines written, to avoid the junction of ee, pree¬ 
minence.] 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryden. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of 
poetry; pleafurc, though but the fecond in degree, is the 
firft in favour.. n ryden% 

The preeminence of chriflianity to any other religious 
fcheme which preceded it, appears from this, that the moft 
eminent among the Pagan philofophers declaimed many of 
thofe fuperftitious follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. Addifon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Artefia’s 
beauty, fuch, as though Artefia be amongft the faireft, yet 
in that company were to have th epreeminence. Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in chriflianity they were his ancients. 

Hooker. 

I do invefi you jointly with my power. 

Preeminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Englifh defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 
employments. Hayward. 

Am I diftinguifh’d from you but by toils, 

Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 

Painful preeminence. Addifon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above that 
which pafleth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the 
tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
fovereign, and the North fubmits his preeminence. Brown. 

Pre-eminent, adj. [preeminent, Fr. pra and eminent.] Excel¬ 
lent above others. 

Tell how came I here ? by fome great maker 
In goodnefs and in pow’r preeminent. Milton . 

We claim a proper intereft above others, in the -preeminent 
rights of the houfhold of faith. Sprat's Sennons. 

Preemption, n.f [pusemptio , Lat.J The right of purcha- 
fing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, fought to make ufe of this preemption, butcroffed 
in the profecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave it 
over. Carew. 

To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pus and engage.] To engage by 
precedent ties or contracts. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of preengaging out 
paffions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to 
look beyond the inftrument to the hand whofe direction it 

obeys. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d. 

But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dry en * 

Not only made an inftrument ; , 

But preengaged without my own confent. Dryetu 

Preen ga'gement. n.f [from preengage.] Precedent 0 1 
gation. r 

My preengagements to other themes were not unknown^ 
thofe for whom I was to write. ' 

The opinions, fuited to their refpeCtive tempers, wi ^ 
make way to their affent, in fpite of accidental - 

ments. Glanvilh Scepj. 

Men are apt to think, that thofe obediences they pay 
God fhall, like a preengagement , difannull all after-con /- 
made by guilt. Decay oj 

As far as opportunity and former P ree ^^r p r \ e „fhip. 
leave. d 

2 Preening 
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To Preen, v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to drefs or prank up.] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more cafily 
through the air : for this ufe nature has furnifhed them with 
two peculiar glands, which fecrete an unCtuous matter into a 
perforated oil bag, but of which the bird, on occalion, draws 
it with its bill. _ Bailey. 

To Preesta'blisfi. if. a. [pra and efablijh.] To fettle 
beforehand. 

Preesta'blishment. n. f [from preefablijh.] Settlement 
beforehand. 

To Preexi'st. v. a. [pus and exifo, Lat.J To exift be¬ 
forehand. 

If thy preexifing foul 
Was form’d at firft with myriads more. 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 

Preexi'stence. n.f [preexifence, Fr. from preexif.] Ex- 
iftence beforehand; exiitence of the foul before its union with 
the body. 

Wifdom declares her antiquity and preexifence to all the 
works of this earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women, from 
the doCtrine of preexifence ; fome of the ancient philofophers 
have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies, from a 
notion of the foul’s poftexiftence. Addifon. 

Pre existent, adj. [preexif ent, Fr. pra and exifent.] Ex- 
iftent beforehand ; preceding in exiftence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, becaufe they 
fuppofe man, by whofe art they were made, preexif mt to 
them ; the workman muft be before the work. Burnet. 

Blind to former, as to future fate. 

What mortal knows his preexif ent ftate ? Pope. 

If this preexif ent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
ceffive duration, then fome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenfions, muft have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley s Sermons. 

PRE'FACE. n.f. [preface, Fr. prafatio, Lat.] Something 
fpoken introductory to the main defign ; introduction ; fome¬ 
thing proemial. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakefp. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in 
ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of 
Budaeus in a preface before it, our age hath not feen a thing 
more deep. Peacham of Poetry. 

Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs ; 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death 
Defeated of his feizure. Miltons Par. Lof, b. xi. 

To Pre'face. V. n. [prefari, Lat.] To fay fomethimr intro¬ 
ductory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceffary to preface , that file is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. Spectator, NV 449. 

To Pre face, v. a. 

1. To introduce by fomething proemial. 

Thou art rafh, 

And muft be prefac'd into government. Southern. 

2 . To face; to cover. A ludicrous fenfe. 

I love to wear cloaths that are flufli. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufii. Cleaveland. 

Pre'facer. n.J. [from preface.] The writer of a> preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe fix, the prefacer 
gave me no occafion to write better. Dryden. 

Pre'fatory. adj. [frompreface.] Introductory. 

if this propofition, whofoever will be faved, be reftrained 
only to thofe tc whom it was intended, the chriftians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chrift : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa¬ 
tory addition to the creed. Dryden. 

Pre'fect. n.f. [puefeCtus, Lat.] Governor; commander. 

He is much 

The better foldier, having been a tribune, 

Prefect , lieutenant, praetor in the war. Benj.Johnfon. 
It was the cuftom in the Roman empire, for the prefers 
and vice-roys of diftant provinces to tranfmit a relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiftration. Addifon. 

Prefecture, n.f. [prefecture, Fr. prafeCiura, Lat.] Com¬ 
mand ; office of government. 

*1 o PREf E'R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prafero , Lat.] 

1. T. o regard more than another. 

With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. Ro. 

2. With above before the thing poftponed. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerufalem above my chief 

1 °?;. Pfalm cxxxvii. 6. 

3 - With before. . J 

He that cometh after me, is preferred before me ; for he 
was before me. y Jo.i. 

It may worthily feem unto you a moft fhameful thing, to 
nave prefered an infamous peace before a moft juft war. Knolles. 

O fpirit, that doft prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart. Milton . 
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4. With to. 

Would he rather leave this fra n tick Tcene* 

And trees and beafts prefer to courts and men. Prior. 

5. To advance ; to exalt ; to raife. 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prefer'd to the bifiioprick of Coventry and Litchfield.' Clarend. 

He fpake, and to her hand prefer d the bowl. Pope. 

6. To offer folemnly ; to propofe publickly ; to exhibit. 

They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport; 

And as t’ a perjur’d duke of Lancafter, 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. Daniel. 

I, when my foul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers to thee prefer'd ; 

The lord my paffionate complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 

Prefer a bill againfl all kings and parliaments fince the 
conqueft; and if that won’t do, challenge the crown and 
the two houfes. Collier on Duelling. 

Take care, 

Left thou prefer fo rafh a pray’r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e’er thy fav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or commonwealth may 
prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may fuffer condign 
punifhment. Aylife’s Parergon. 

Pre'ferable. adj. [preferable, Fr. from prefer.] Eligible be¬ 
fore fomething elfe. With to commonly before the thing re- 
fufed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, which is greateft good, the more are we free from 
any neceffary compliance with our defire, fet upon any par¬ 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have duly 
examined it. Locke * 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the fcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature 
preferable to it. Locke. 

Almoft every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
fcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. Addijon's Freeholder . 

Even in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue would 
be fuperior to thofe of vice, and juftly preferable. Atterb. 

Pre'ferableness. adj. [from preferable.] The ftate of being 
preferable. 

Preferably, adv. [from preferable.] In preference ; in fuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chufe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poets ; or how comes he to chufe Plautus preferably to Te¬ 
rence. Dennis. 

Preference, n.f. [preference, Fr. from prefer.] 

1. The a <51 of prefering; eftimation of one thing above an¬ 
other ; election of one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confiftent with 
the grace of the gofpel; it gives as much preference to divine 
grace, as is confiftent with the precepts of the gofpel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the' pre¬ 
ference due to this or that fort of poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear feveral 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doino-, or not 
doing fuch a particular adion. ° Locke. 

The feveral mufical inftruments in the hands of the Apollo’s,* 
Mules and Fauns, might give light to the difpute for preference 
between the ancient and modern mufick. Addifon. 

A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul 
To fee th 0preference due to facred ao-e 

*T rd f u ° Pope’s Odyffiy. 

2. With to before the thing poftponed. J 

This pafles with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
f^efee { o Nrgi\. Dryden. 

it directs one, in preference to, or with negleft of the other 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes vo¬ 
luntary. r , 

Tu . / . Lcckes 

3. With above. 

I fhall give an account of fome of thofe appropriate and 
difcriminating notices wherein the human body differs and 
hath preference above the moft perfect brutal nature. " > Ha'e 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the vifible diferimination between the hu¬ 
man nature, and its preference before it 

5. With over. 7 UaLe ' 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our rea- 

lomngs, and preference to one man’s knowledge over an- 
other. 0 7 

Preferment, n.f [from prefer.] ° C 

I. Advancement to a higher ftation. 

I’ll move the king 

To any fhape of thy preferment, fuch 

As thou’lt defire Cymbeline. 

If you hear of that blind traito:-, 

Preferment^ falls on him that cuts him off. Shakefp. 
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Princes muft, by a vigorous exercife of that law, make it 
every man’s intereft and honour to cultivate religion and vir¬ 
tue, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the certain ruin to pre¬ 
ferment or preteniions. Swift. 

2. A place of honour or profit. 

All preferments fhould be placed upon fit men. L’EJlrange. 

3. Preference; aft of prefering. Notinufe. 

All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the 
motion before the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Prefe'rer. [from prefer.] One who prefers. 

T. o PREFPGURATE. v. a . [pres and figuro, Lat.] To fliew 
by an antecedent reprefentation. 

Prefigura'tion. n. f [from prefgurate.] Antecedent re¬ 
prefentation. 

The fame providence that hath wrought the one, will 
work the other ; the former being pledges, as well zs prefi¬ 
gurations of the latter. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The variety of prophefies and prefigurations had their punc¬ 
tual accomplifhment in the author of this inftitution. Norris. 
To Prefigure, v . a. [pres and figuro , Lat.] To exhibit by 
antecedent reprefentation. 

What the Old Teftament hath, the very fame the New 
containeth; but that which lieth there, as under a fhadow, 
is here brought forth into the open fun ; things there prefi¬ 
gured. y are here performed. Hooker. 

Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day. 

That what we turn to feaft, {he turn’d to pray. 

And did prefigure here in devout tafte. 

The reft of her high fabbath, which fhall laft. Donne. 
If fhame fuperadded to lofs, and both met together, as 
the Tinners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two faddeft 
ingredients in hell, deprivation of the blifsful vifion, and con- 
fufion of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of 
vice, the church doth give over the patient Ham?nond. 
To Prefi'ne. v . a. [prefinir , Fr. presfinio , Lat.] To limit 
beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himfelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform 
in fo many hundreds. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 

To PREFI'X. v. a. [yprcsfigo^Uzt..] 

1. To appoint beforehand. 

At the prefix’d hour of her awaking. 

Came I to take her from her kindred^s vault. Shakefp . 

A time prefix , and think of me at laft ! Sandys. 

Its inundation conftantly increafeth the feventh day of June ; 
wherein a larger form of ipeech were fafer, than that which 
punftually prefixeth a conftant day. Broivn. 

Booth’s forward valour only ferv’d to {how. 

He durft that duty pay we all did owe : 

Th’ attempt was fair ; but heav’ns prefixed hour 

Not come. Dryden. 

2 . To fettle; to eftablifh. 

Becaufe I would prefix fome certain boundary between them, 
the old ftatutes end with king Edward II. the new or later 
ftatutes begin with king Ed ward III. Hale’s Law of England. 

Thefe boundaries of fpecies are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any fuch prefixed 

bounds. Locke. 

3. To put before another thing : as, he prefixed^ advertifement 
to his hook. 

Prefi'x. n.f [presfixum , Lat.] Some particle put before a 
word, to vary its fignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and afHxa, 
the former to fignify.fome few relations, and the latter to de¬ 
note the pronouns pofleftive and relative. Clarke. 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan¬ 
guage. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Prefixion. n. f. [ prefixion , Fr. from prefix. ] The aft of 
prefixing. DiEl. 

To Preform, v . a. [pres and form.] To form beforehand. 
If you coniider the true caufe. 

Why all thefe things change, from their ordinance. 

Their natures and preformed faculties. 

To monftrous quality; why you fhall find. 

That heav’n made them inftruments of fear 
Unto fome monftrous ftate. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pregnancy, n.f. [from pregnant.’] 

1. The ftate of being with young. 

The breaft is encompafled with ribs, and the belly left free, 
for refpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary exten- 
fion in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs ; inventive power ; acutenefs. 

Pregnancy is made a tapfter, and hath his quick wit wafted 
in giving reckonings. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

This writer, out of the pregnancy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of infinuating the groffeft refleftions 
under the appearance of admonitions. Szuift's Mi feel. 

PRE'GNANT. adj. [pregnant , Fr. presgnans , Lat.] 

1. Teeming; breeding. 

Thou 

Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs. 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton . 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 
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^ Through either ocean, foolifh man ! 

That pregnant word fent forth again. 

Might to a world extend each atom there. 

For every drop call forth a fea, a heav’n for ev’rv ftar P * 

2. Fruitful; fertile ; impregnating. ' * rri ‘ 

All thefe in their pregnant^ezufos mixt: jut-,. 

Call the floods from high, to rufh amain ‘ 

With pregnant ftreams, todwell the teeming grain TV / 

3. Full of confequence. 6 ^ ' Ur ^ 

Thefe knew not the juft motives and pregnant cr roun(I 
with which I thought myfelf furnifhed. Kin? Chart 

An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue"furpTfik 
ingenuity. Woodward's Nat Hill 

O deteftable, paffive obedience! did I ever imagine I 
{hould become thy votary in fo pregnant an inftance. G j[ r b 

4. Evident; plain ; clear ; full. An obfolete fenfe. * 

This granted, as it is a moft pregnant and unforc’d pofition 
who ftands fo eminent in the degree of this fortune as Caffio? 
a knave very voluble. Skakefp. Othello 

Were’t not that we ftand up againft them all, 

’Twere pregnant , they fhould fquare between themfelves. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

5. Eafy to produce any thing. 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

, Who by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. Kina Lear 

6 . Free ; kind. Obfolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moft preunant 
and vouchfafed ear. Shakefpeare. 

Pre'gnantly. adv. [from pregnant.] 

1. Fruitfully. 

2 . Fully; plainly; clearly. 

A thoufand moral paintings I can {hew. 

That fhall demonftrate thefe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
The dignity of this office among the Jews is fo pregnantly 
fet forth in holy writ, that it is unqueftionable; kings and 
priefts are mentioned together. South's Sermons. 

PregustaTion. n. f. [pres and gujlo , Lat.] The aft of 
tailing before another. 

To PREJUDGE. v.a. [prejuger, Fr. pres and judico, Lat.] To 
determine any queftion beforehand ; generally to condemn 
beforehand. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, 
he knew it was condemn’d in parliament, and prejudged in 
the common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the 
difinherifon of the line of York. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The child was ftrong and able, though born in the eight 
month, which the phyficians do prejudge. Bacon. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole cafe, 
by calling the united fenfe of both houfes of parliament an 
univerfal clamour. Swift. 

Some aftion ought to be entered, left a greater caufe fhould 
be injured and prejudged thereby. Aylijfe. 

To Preju'dicate. v. a. [pres and judico , Lat.] To de¬ 
termine beforehand to difadvantage. 

Our deareft friend 

Prejudicates the bufinefs, and would feem 

To have us make denial. Shakefpeare. 

Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 

PrejiFdicate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed before examination. 

This rule of calling away all our former prejudicate opi¬ 
nions, is not propofed to any of us to be praftifed at once as 
fubjefts or chriftians, but merely as philofophers. Watts. 

2 . Prejudiced ; prepoflefted. 

Their works will be embraced by moft that underffarid 
them, and their reafons enforce belief from prejudicate 
readers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prejudica'tion. n.f. [{torn prejudicate.] The aft of judg¬ 
ing beforehand. 

PREJUDICE, n. f. [ prejudice , Fr. prejudicium , Lat.] 

1. Prepofteffion; judgment formed beforehand without exami¬ 
nation. It is ufed for prepofteffion in favour of any thing or 
againft it. It is fometimes ufed with to before that which the 
prejudice is againft, but not properly. 

The king himfelf frequently conftdered more the P er ‘°j 1 
who {poke, as he was in his prejudice, than the counfel it e 
that was given. Clarendon , b. vin- 

My comfort is, that their manifeft prejudice to my cau e 
will render their judgment of lefs authority. . 'f 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors 0 a 
kinds, for which reafon, when I talk of praftifmg 
filly people think me an owl for my pains. # /IdaiJj • 

2 . Mifchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This fenfe is on y a 
cidental or confequential; a had thing being called a puju ^ 
only becau fo prejudice is commonly a bad thing , and is no 
rived from the original or etymology ot the word, it w 
therefore better to ufe it lefs; perhaps prejudice oug t 

to be applied to any mifchief, which does not imp!) 
partiality or prepofteffion. In fome ot the following examp 
its impropriety will be difeovered, j ^ aye 
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I have not fpake one the leaft word, 

That might be prejudice of her prelent ftate, 

Or touch of her good perfon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

England and France might, through their amity, 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
Fa£tions carried too high and too violently, is a fign of 
weaknefs in princes, and much to the prejudice of their au¬ 
thority and buiinefs. * Bacon. 

Flow plain this abufe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underftanding of the facred feriptures. Locke. 

A prince of this charafter will inftruft us by his example, 
to fix the unfteadinefs of our politicks; or by his conduft: 
hinder it from doing us any prejudice. AddiJ'on. 

To Prejudice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prepoflefs with unexamined opinions ; to fill with pre¬ 
judices. 

Half-pillars wanted their expefted height, 

And roofs imperfect prejudic'd the fight. Prior. 

Suffer not any beloved ftudy to prejudice your mind, fo far 
as to defpife all other learning. Watts. 

No fnares to captivate the mind he fpreads, 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. Anonym. 

2. To obftruft: or injure by prejudices previoufly raifed. 

Companies of learned men, be they never fo great and re¬ 
verend, are to yield unto reafon; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the fimplicity of his perfon, which doth 
alledge it. Hooker , b. \\. f. 7. 

Neither muft his example, done without the book, preju¬ 
dice that which is well appointed in the book. Whitgifte. 

I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow-poets, though 
I abandon my own defence. Dryden. 

3. T o injure; to hurt; to diminifh; to impair; to be detri¬ 
mental to. T his fenfe, as in the noun, is often improperly 
extended to meanings that have no relation to the original 
fenfe ; who can read with patience of an ingredient that pre¬ 
judices a medicine ? 

The ftrength of that law is fuch, that no particular nation 
can lawfully prejudice the fame by any their feveral laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private refolutions, the 
law of the whole commonwealth wherein he Jiveth. Hooker. 

The Danube refeu’d, and the empire fav’d. 

Say, is the majefty of verfe retriev’d ? 

And would it prejudice thy fofter vein, 

To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene ? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compofition 
of its ingredients than the watry infufion ; and, as gentian 
and lemon-peel make a bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the 
only care required in this compofition was to chufe fuch an ad¬ 
dition as might not prejudice it. London Difienfatory. 

Prejudicial, adj. [ prejudiciable , Fr. from prejudice.] 

1. Obftruftive by means of oppofite prepoffeffions. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

What one fyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial any way 
to that which we hold ? Hooker , b. n.f. 5. 

3. Mifchievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; detrimental. This fenfe 
is improper. See Prejudice, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his troops, was 
moft prejudicial and moft ruinous to the king’s affairs. Claren. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
work ; fo that the learning of the family is not at all preju¬ 
dicial to its manufactures. Addifon's Guardian. 

A ftate of great profperity, as it expofes us to various 
temptations, fo it is often prejudicial to us, in that it fwells 
the mind with undue thoughts. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Prejudi'cialness. n.f [from prejudicial.] The ftate of being 
prejudicial ; mifehievoufnefs. 

Pre'l acy. n. f. [from prelate .] 

1. The dignity orpoft of a prelate or ecclefiaftick of thehigheft. 
order. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchfhip, an archbifhoprick and bifhop- 

r £ k ’ Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

2. Epifcopacy; the order of bifhops. 

The prelbyter, puff’d up with fpiritual pride. 

Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride. 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden. 

How many are there, that call themfelves proteftants, who 
put prelacy and popery together as terms convertible. Swift 

3- Bifhops. Coileftively. J 

Divers of the reverend prelacy , and other moft judicious 
“ ave especially beftowed their pains about the matter of 

pJPtrtT , r , „ Hockey’s Dedication. 

PRE LATE n. f [prelat, Fr. prelates, Lat.] An ecclefi- 
auick: or the higheft order and dignity. 

It befeemed not the perfon of fo grave a prelate , to be ei¬ 
ther utterly without counfel, as the reft were, or in a common 
perplexity to (hew himfelf alone fecure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wifla 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Shakefp. 
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The archblftiop of Vienna, a reverend prelate , faid one 
day to king Lewis XI. of France ; fir, your mortal enemy is 
dead, what time duke Charles of Burgundy was flain. Bacon. 
Yet Munfter’s prelate ever be accurft. 

In whom we feek the German faith in vain. Dryden. 

Prela tical. adj. [from prelate.] Relating to prelate or 
prelacy. Di£l. 

Prela'tion. n.f. [preslatus^ Lat.] Preference; fetting ot 
one above the other. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, they equally ftn> 
ceeded as in co-patnerfhip, without any prclation or preference 
of the eldeft daughter to a double portion. Hale. 

Pre'lature. i n -f [preslatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] The 

Pre'latureship. 5 ftate or dignity of a prelate. Diet. 

Prele'ction. n.f. [ j prcslettio , Lat.] Reading; lecture 
difeourfe. 

He that is defirous to profecute thefe afyftata of infinitude, 
let him refort to the prelections of Faber. Hale. 

Preliba'tion. n.f. [from preslibo^ Lat.] Tafte beforehand ; 
effufion previous to tafting. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high 
prelibation of thofe eternal joys. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Preliminary, adj. [preliminaire , Fr. pres limine , Lat.] Pre¬ 
vious ; introdudlory; proemial. 

My mafter needed not the affiftance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claim ; his own majeftick mien dilcovers him to 
be the king. Dryden. 

Preliminary, n.f Something previous ; preparatory mea- 
fures. 

The third confifts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
fides, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Iliad. 

PRELUDE, n.f. [ prelude , Fr .prceludium, Lat.] 

1. Some fliort flight of mufick played before a full concert. 

2. Something introdu&ory ; fomething that only {hews what is 
to follow. 

To his infant arms oppofe 
His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 

Thofe were the preludes of his fate. 

That form’d his manhood, to fubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryden * 
The laft Georgick was a good prelude to the iEneis, and 
very well {hewed what the poet could do in the defeription of 
what was really gijeat. Addifon . 

One conceffion to a man is but a prelude to another. 

Clarijfa. 

To Prelu'dp. v.a. [ preludpr , Fr. presludo , Lat.] To ferve 
as an introdu&ion ; to be previous to. 

Either fongfter holding out their throats. 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. 

As if all day, preluding to the fight, 

They only had rehears’d, to fing by night. 

Prelu dious. adj. [from prelude.] Previous 
That’s but a prcludious blifs. 

Two fouls pickeering in a kifs. 

PRELUD 1 UM. n.f [Latin.] Prelude. 

This Menelaus knows, expos’d to {hare 
Wdth me the rough preludium of the war. 

Prelusive, adj. [from prelude.] Previous; 
proemial. 

The clouds 

Softly ftiaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelufive drops, let all their moifture flow. 


Dryden . 
introductory. 

Cleaveland. 


Dryden. 
introductory ; 
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PREMAFU'RE. adj. [prematurf Fr. presmaturus, Lat.] Ripe 
too foon ; formed before the time ; too early ; too foon faid 
believed, or done ; too hafty. 

’Tis hard to imagine, what poffible confideration {hould 
perfuade him to repent, ’till he depofited that premature per- 
fualion ot his being in Chrift. Hajjimond's Fundamentals. 

.trematukely. adj. [from premature .] Too early; too 
loon ; with too hafty ripenefs. 

Prematu'reness. 7 n.f [from premature.] Tooereathafte- 

Prematurity. 3 unfeafonable earlinefs. 

To PREME DITATE, v. a. [ prameditor , Lat. premediter , 

f r *J -t o contrive or form beforehand ; to conceive before¬ 
hand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpofed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shake ft 

With words premeditated thus lie faid. Dryden 

To Premeditate, y/. «. To have formed in the mind by 
previous meditation ; to think beforehand. 

Of themfelves they were rude, and knew not fo much as 
how to premeditate ; the fpirit gave them fpeech and eloquent 

p“ , Hooker's Eecleflajlieal Polity. 

PREMHDiTA'TtoN „ f [prameditatio, Lat. premeditation, Fr. 
irom premeditate.] Aft of meditating beforehand. 

Are all th’ unlook’d-for iflue of their bodies 
i o take their rooms ere I can place myfelf. 

A cold premeditation for mv purpofe ? Shake ft 

Hope is a pjezfont premeditation of enjoyment, as when a 
og expects, till his mafter has done picking of the'bone. 

Motes Antidote againft Atheifm. 
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Verfe is not the effe& of fudden thought; but this hinders 
not, that fudden thought may be reprefented in verfe, fince 
thofe thoughts muft be higher than nature can raife without 
premeditation. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Pre'mtces. n.f. [primitive, Lat. premises, Fr.j Firft fruits. 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the 
gods at their feftivals, as the premices or firft gatherings. Dry. 

PREMIER, adj. [French.] Firft; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard of 
his dominions. Camden’s Remains. 

Thus families like realms, with equal fate, 

Are funk by premier minifters of ftate. Swift. 

To Premi se. v. a. [ pramijj'us , Lat.] 

1. To explain previously ; to lay down premifes. 

The apoftle’s dilcourfe here is an anfwer upon a ground 
taken ; he premifeth, and then infers. Burnet. 

I premije thefe particulars, that the reader may know I enter 
upon it as a,very ungrateful tafk. Addifon. 

2. To fend before the time. Not in ufe. 

O let the vile world end. 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 

Knit earth and heav’n together ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Preme'rit. v. a. [pramereor , Lat.] To deferve before. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had fo much 
premerited of them. King Charles. 

Pre'mises. n.f. [ pramijfa , Lat. premifes, Fr[ 

1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or proved. 

They infer upon the pre?nifes , that as great difference as 
commodioufly may be, there fhould be in all outward cere¬ 
monies between the people of God, and them which are not 
his people. Hooker, b. iv. /. 7. 

This is fo regular an inference, that whilft th & premifes ftand 
firm, it is impoflible to {hake the conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

She ftudy’d well the point, and found 
Her foes conclufions were not found, 

From premifes erroneous brought. 

And therefore the deducfion’s nought. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. In low language, houfes or lands, : as, I ivas upon the pre- 
mi fles. 

Pre'miss. n. f. [ pramijfum , Lat.] Antecedent propofition. 
This word is rare in the fingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when 
you pronounce the other premifs and the conclufion. Watts. 

Premium, n.f. [premium, Lat.] Something given to invite 
a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium or intereft allowed them is fuited to the hazard 
they run. Addifon s Freeholder , N'-’ 23. 

People were tempted to lend, by great pre?mums and large 
intereft ; and it concerned them to preferve that government, 
which they had trufted with their money. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To PREMONISH, v a. [pramoneo, Lat.] To warn or admo- 
nifti beforehand. 

Premq-nishment. n.f. [from premonijh.] Previous information. 
After thefe premonifments , I will come to the compartition 
itfelf. Wotton’s Architecture. 

PremoniTion. n. f. [from premonijh.] Previous notice ; pre¬ 
vious intelligence. 

What friendly premonitions have been fpent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapman. 
How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colleift from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples, 
when he tells them, that thofe who killed them fhould think 
they did God fervice. Decay of Piety. 

Premo'nitory. n.f. [from pree and moneo, Lat.] Previoufly 
advifing. 

To Premo'nstrate. v. a. [prat zndmonjlro, Lat.] To fhow 
beforehand. 

PRE MUNI'RE. n.f [Latin.] . 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, 

as infringing fome ftatute. . 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our Engluh laws, 
by traift of time ; and yet at firft it was merely miftaken for a 
premonere. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

Woolfey incurred a premunire , forfeited his honour, eftate 
and life, which he ended in great calamity. South. 

2. The penalty fo incurred. 

3. A difficulty ; a diftrefs. A low ungrammatical word. 

Premu'nition. n.f. [from pramunio, Lat.] An anticipation 

of obje&ion. 

To Preno'minate. v. a. [preenomino, Lat.] To forename. 

He you would found, 

Having ever feen, in the prenominate crimes, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

PrenominaTion. n. f. [pres and nomino , Lat.] I he privi¬ 
lege of being named firft. 

°The watry productions {hould have the prenomination ; and 
they of the land rather derive their names, than nominate 
thofe of the fea. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Preno'tion. n. f. [ prenotion , Fr. pres and nofco , Lat.] rore- 
knowledge ; prefcience. 

6 
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The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is fo exadt, that it 
ftoppeth the north or fourthern hole of its neft, according unto 
prenotion of thefe winds enfuing. fi.. 

PRE'NTICE. n.f [contracted, by colloquial licence, from 

apprentice .] One bound to a mafter, in order to inftru&ion 
in a trade. 

My accufer is my prentice , and when I did correCt him for 
his fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with 
me- Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pre nticeship. n.f [from prentice.’] The fervitude of an 
apprentice. 

He ferv’d a prentice/hip , who fets up fhop, 

Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor his drop. p 0 p e 

Prenu'nciation. n.f. [pramuncio, Lat.] The aCt of telling 
before. &£ 

Preo'ccupancy. n.f [from preoccupate. ] The aCt of taking 
pofleftion before another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE. v. a. [ preoccuper , Fr. presoccupo , Lat.] 

1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth to death ; grief flieth to it; and fear pre- 
occupieth it. Bacon. 

2. To prepofiefs ; to fill with prejudices. 

That the model be plain without colours, left the eye 
preoccupate the judgment. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Preoccupation, n.f [preoccupation^ Fr. from preoccupate.] 

1. Anticipation. 

2. Prepofleflion. 

3. Anticipation of objection. 

As if, by way of preoccupation , he fhould have faid ; well, 
here you lee your commiffion, this is your duty, thefe are 
your dilcouragements ; never feek for evafions from worldly 
affliClions ; this is your reward, if you perform it; this is your 
doom, if you decline it. South’s Sermons . 

To Preo'ccupy. v. a. To prepofiefs ; to occupy by antici¬ 
pation or prejudices. 

I think it more refpeCtful to the reader to leave fomething 
to reflections, than preoccupy his judgment. Arbuthnot. 

To Pre'ominate. v. a. [pus and ominor, Lat.] To prog- 
nofticate ; to gather from omens any future event. 

Becaufe many ravens were feen when Alexander entered 
Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Brown. 
Prf/opinion. n.f [pro: and opinio , Lat.] Opinion antece¬ 
dently formed ; prepofleflion. 

Diet holds no folid rule of feleCtion; fome, in indiftinft 
voracity, eating almoft any; others, out of a timorous pre¬ 
opinion , refraining from very many things. Brown. 

To PRE'ORDAIN. v. a. [pres and ordain.] To ordain before¬ 
hand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 
be preordained by God, and fo demonftrated to be willed by 
him, it remains there is no fuch thing as fin. Hammond. 

Few fouls preordain’d by fate, 

The race of gods have reach’d that envy’d ftate. Rofcom. 
Preo'rdi nance, n.f. [pres and ordinance.] Antecedent de¬ 
cree ; firft decree. Not in ufe. 

Thefe lowly courtefies 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. 

And turn preordinance and firft decree 
Into the law of children. Shakefp. Julius Cafar, 

PreordinaTion. n.f. [from preordain.] J he a<ft of preor¬ 
daining. 

Preparation, n.f. [ preparatio , Lat. preparation , Fr. from 
prepare. ] 

1. The act of preparing or previoufly fitting any thing to any 

purpofe. . 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation for 
another life, than our unhappy miftake of the nature and end 
of this. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

2. Previous meafures. . 

I will fhew what preparations there were in nature for this 
great difiolution, and after what manner it came to pals. 
b Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Ceremonious introduClion. 

I make bold to prefs, with fo little preparation , upon you. 
—You’re welcome. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindjor. 

4. The aCt of making or fitting by a regular procefs- 

In the preparations of cookery, the moft volatile par s 
vegetables are deftroyed. Arbuthnot on A mien 

c. Any thing made by procefs of operation. ofrn ;fv 

I wifti the chymifts had been more fparing, who nn> r■ 
their preparations, inveigle the curiofity of many, an 

thcfccurityof moft. Bmun's Vulgar Ermts. 

6 . Accomplishment; qualification. Out of uie. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breed, "S’ 
thentick in your place and perfon, generally aliowe ,\ r. 
many warlike, courtlike and learned preparations. > V 
Prepa'rative. adj. [preparatif, Fr. from prepate.] 

‘ the power of preparing or qualifying. , n y,t 9 

Would men have fpent toillome days and watch 
in the laborious quell ot knowledge Sirm ons. 

work. 
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Preparative, n f. [preparatif, Fr. from prepare.] 

1. That which has the power of preparing or previoufly fitting. 

They tell us the profit of reading is fingular, in that lC 
ferveth for a preparative unto fermons. Hooker. 

My book of advancement of learning may be fome frepa- 
rative or key for the better opening of the inftauration Bacon. 

Retolvednefs in fin can, with no reafon, be imagihed a pre¬ 
parative to remiffion. Decay of Piety. 

2. That which is done in order to fomething elfe. 

The miferics, which have enfued, may be yet, through 
thy mercy, preparatives to us of future blefiings. K. Charles. 

Such a temper is a contradi&ion to repentance, as being 
founded in the deftruiftion of thofe qualities, which are the 
only difpofitions and preparatives to it. South’s Sermons. 

VVhat avails it to make all the neceflary preparatives for 
our voyage, if we do not atfually begin the journey. Dryden. 

Prepa rati vELY. adv. [from prepa'ative.] Previoufly ; by 
way of preparation. _ ; . 

It is preparatively neceflary to many ufeful things in this 
life, as to make a man a good phyfician. Hale. 

Preparatory, adj. [preparatoire, Fr.] 

1. Antecedently neceflary. 

The practice of all thefe is proper to our condition in this 
world, and preparatory to our happinefs in the next. Tillotfon. 

2 . Introductory ; previous ; antecedent. 

Preparatory , limited and formal interrogatories in writing 
preclude this way of occafional interrogatories. Hale. 

Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge de¬ 
pended upon the difruption of the great abyfs. Burnet. 

To PREPA'RE. v. a. [tusparo, Lat. preparer, Fr.] 

1. To fit for any thing ; to adjuft to any ufe ; to make ready for 
any purpofe. 

Patient Odtavia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. arid Cleop. 

Confound the peace eftablifh’d, and prepare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 

Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

Till doomfday wander in the {hades of night. Dryden. 

The beams of light had been in vain difplay'd, 

Had not the eye been fit for vifion made; 

In vain the author had the eye prepar’d 

With fo much {kill, had not the light appear’d. Blackmore. 

2. To qualify for any purpofe. 

Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 
points of dodlrine, run the fame round. Addifon. 

3. To make ready beforehand. 

There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may pre¬ 
pare a city for habitation. Pfalm cviii. 36. 

Now prepare thee for another fight. Milton. 

He took the golden compafles, prepar’d 
In God’s eternal {tore, to circumfcribe 
This univerfe. Milton. 

4. To form ; to make. 

The woman fled into tfie wildernefs, where {be hath a 
place prepared of God to feed her. Rev. xii. 6. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and prepared it upon the 
floods. Pfalm xxiv. 2. 

5. To make by regular procefs : as, he prepared a medicine. 

To Prepa're. v. n. 

1. To take previous meafures. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech, which reprefents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if we faw them 
with our eyes ; as Dido preparing to kill herfelf. Peacham. 

2. To make every thing ready; to put things in order. 

Go in, firrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shakefp. 

The long-fufrering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing. 1 Peter iii. 2. 

3. To make one’s felf ready ; to put himfelf in a ftate of ex¬ 
pectation. 

Prepa're. n.f [from the verb.] Preparation; previous mea¬ 
fures. Not in ufe. 

In our behalf 

Go levy men, and make prepare tor war. Shakefp. 

Prepa'redly. adv. [from prepared.] By proper precedent 
meafures. 

She preparedly may frame herfelf 
To th’ way {he’s forc’d to. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Prepa'redness. n.f [from prepare.] State or a£t of being 
prepared : as, he’s in a preparednefs for his final exit. 

Prepa'rer. n.f. [from prepare.] 

1. One that prepares ; one that previoufly fits. 

The bifhop of Ely, the fitteft preparer of her mind to re¬ 
ceive fuch a doleful accident, came to vifit her. Wotton. 

2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and preparer of it 
for other crops. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Prepe'nse. ) adj. [prepenfus, Lat.] Forethought; precon- 

Prepe'nsed. ) ceived; contrived beforehand : as, malice pre- 
penfe. 

To Prepo'nder. v. a. [from preponderate.] To outweigh. 
Though pillars by channelling be feemingly ingrofled to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakned ; and therefore ought 
not to be the more {lender, but the more corpulent, unlefs 
apparences preponder truths. Wotton’s Architecture. 
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Preponderance. In.f. [from preponderate.] The ftate of 

PrepoNderancy. S outweighing ; fuperiority of weight. 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, comparing 
them unto blocks, this occafional preponderancy is rather an 
appearance than reality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The mind fhould examine all the grounds of piobabihty, 
and, upon a due balancing the whole, rejedl or receive pro- 
portionably to the prcponderancy of the greater grounds ot 

probability. , r , , 

Little lio-ht boats were the fhips which people uled, to tfie 
fides whereof this filh remora faftening, might make it fwag,.as 
the leaft preponderance on either fide will do, and fo retard its 
courfe. , Crew’s Muff uto: 

To PREPONDERATE, v. a. [prrspondero, Lat.] 

1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 

An inconfiderable weight, by diftance from the centre or 
the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanvill. 

The trivialleft thing, when a paflion is caft into the fcale 
with it, preponderates fubftantial blefiings. Gov. of the Tongue . 

2 . To overpower by ftronger influence. 

To PREPO NDERATE. V. n. 

1. To exceed in weight. . 

He that would make the lighter fcale preponderate, will not 
fo toon do it, by adding increale of new weight to the emptier, 
as if he took out of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. 

Locke. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center of gravity of every 
fyftem be placed and fixed in the very mathematical center of 
the attractive power of all the reft, they cannot be evenly at¬ 
tracted on all iides, but muft: preponderate fome way or other. 

Bentley’s Sermons . 

2 . To exceed in influence or power analogous to we : ght. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be fure that we have 
all particulars before us, and that there is rio evidence be¬ 
hind, which may outweigh all that at prefent feems to pre¬ 
ponderate with us. .Locke: 

By putting every argument on one fide and the other into 
the balance, we muft; form a judgment which fide prepon¬ 
derates. Watts: 

Prepondera'tion. n. f [from preponderate.] The aeft or 
ftate of outweighing any thing. 

In matters, which require prefent practice, we muft: con¬ 
tent ourfelves with a mere preponderation of probable reafons. 

Watts’s Logick. 

To Prepo'se. v. a. [prepofer, Fr. preepono, Lat.] To put 
before. DiCl: 

Preposi'tion. n. f. [puepofitiori, Fr. prapofitio , Lat.] In 

grammar, a particle governing a cafe. 

A prepofition fignifies fome relation, which thb thing figrii- 
fied by the word following it, has to fomething going before in 
the difeourfe ; as, Cefar came to Rome. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 

Pre posit or. n.f. [prcepofitor,L,2X.] A fcholar appointed by 
the mafterto overlook the reft. 

To PREPOSSESS, v. a. [fue an & pojfefs.] To fill with an 
opinion unexamined ; to prejudice. 

She was prepojfefjed with the fcandal of falivating. Wifem , 

Prepossession 1 , n.f [from prepoJJbfs.] 

1. Preoccupation; firft pofteftion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate arid prevent evdry man 
to give piety the prepoffeffion , before other competitors fhould 
be able to pretend to him ; and fo to engage him in holinefs 
firft and then in blifs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Prejudice ; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepoffejfions of education, been abufed into 
fuch idolatrous fuperftitions, it might have been pitied, but 
not fo much wondred at. South’s Sermons. 

With thought, from prepoffeffion free, reflebf 
On tolar rays, as they the fight refpe&. Blackmore. 

PREPOSTEROUS, adj. [prapojlerus, Lat.] 

1. Having that firft which ought to be laft; wrong ; abfurd ; 
perverted. , 

Put a cafe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go¬ 
vernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women : 
is not fuch a prepojlerous government againft the firft order of 
nature, for women to rule over men* and in itfelf void ? Bac. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I firft 
Receiv’d a being ! ’tis a prepojlerous gift. 

An a£f at which inverted nature ftarts. 

And blufhes to behold herfelf fo erriei. Denham , 

Such is the world’s prepojlerous fate; 

Amongft all creatures, mortal hate 

Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham' 

By this diftribution of matter, continual provifion is every 
where made for the fupply of bodies, quite contrary to the 
prepojlerous reafomngs of thofe men, who expefted to different 

ar ^ h - , , T , Woodward's Nat HiJI, 

The method I take may be cenfured as prepojlerous, be- 
caufe I thus treat laft of the antediluvian earth, which was 
lira m order of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l 

2. Applied to pertons : foolifti; abfurd. 

Prepojlerous afs ! that never read to far 
To kriow^the eaufe why mufick was ordain’d. Shakefp. 
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BreSpc/sterously. adt). [from pripoflerous.] In a wrong fitua- 
tion ; abfurdly* 

Thofe things do beft pleafe me, 

That befal prepojl'roujlyx Sbakefp. Midf. Night*s Dream. 
Upon this fuppofition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 
pojieroujly placed ; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals* Bentley s Sermons. 

£re£o&terousness. n.J. [from prlglflerousi] Abfurdity ; 
wrong order or method. 

Pre'potency. n.f. £ puepotentia , Lat.] Superior power; 
predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in 'the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a coiiftant root in nature, we might ex¬ 
pect the fame in other animals* Brown. 

Prepu'ce. n. f. [ prepuce , Fr. presputlum , Lat.] That which 
covers the glans ; forefkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and fwelled. Wifeman. 
To Pre'reqejire. v. a. [pree and require *] To demand pre- 
vioufly. 

Some primary literal fignification is prerequired to that other 
of figurative. Hammond. 

Prerf/quisite. adj. [pree and requifite.] Something previoufly 
necefiary. 

The conformation of parts is necefiary, not only unto the 
prerequifite and previous conditions of birth, but alfo unto the 
parturition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there muft be a 
pre-exiftence of adtive. principles, neceflarily prerequifite to 
the mixing thefe particles of bodies. Hale. 

Prerogative, n. f. [ prerogative , Fr. pusrogativa , low Lat.] 
An exclufive or peculiar privilege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far better put 
in their claim for that prerogative. Sidney. 

Our prerogative 

Calls not your counlels, but our natural goodnefs 
Imparts this. Sbakefp. 

How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, feeptres, and crowns, 

But by degree, Hand in autbentick place ? Sbakefp. 

The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice and 
confirmation of the kings of Aflyria. Knolles. 

They are the belt laws, by which the king hath the juftefl 
prerogative , and the people the befl liberty. Bacon. 

Had any of thefe fecond caufes defpoiled God of his pre¬ 
rogative^ or had God himfelf conftrained the mind and will 
of man to impious adts by any celefiial inforcements? Raleigh. 

They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to 
make war and peace at their pleafure. Davies. 

The houfe of commons to thefe their prerogatives over the 
lords, fent an order to the lieutenant of the tower, that he 
fhould caufe him to be executed that very day. Clarendon. 
For freedom Hill maintain’d alive, 

Freedom an Englifh fubjedts’ foie prerogative , 

Accept our pious praife. Dryden . 

All wifh the dire prerogative to kill, 

Ev’n they wou’d have the pow’r, who want the will. 

Dryden. 

It feems to be the prerogative of human underftanding, 
when it has diftinguifhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to 
be different, to confider in what circumftances they are ca¬ 
pable to be compared. Locke . 

I will not confider only the prerogatives of man above other 
animals, but the endowments which nature hath conferred on 
his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 

PreroGatived. adj. [from prerogative.'] Having an exclu- 
- five privilege ; having prerogative. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 

’Tis deftiny unfhunable. Sbakefp. 

Pres. Pres, prefl, feem to be derived from the Saxon, ppeoyc, a 
priefl; it being ufual in after times to drop the letter o in like 
ca f es . Gibfons Camden. 

PRESA'GE. n.f [ prefage , Fr. prtsfagium, Lat.] Prognoftick; 
prefenfion of futurity. 

Joy and fhout prefage of vidtory. Milton . 

Dreams have generally been confidered by authors only as 
revelations of what has already happened, or as prefages of 
what is to happen. _ Addifon. 

To PresaGe. v. a. [ prefager , Fr. prafagio , Latin.] 
i. To forebode; to foreknow; to foretell; to prophely. 

Plenty’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

What pow’r of mind 
Forefeeing, or prefaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paft or prefent, could have fear’d 
How fuch united force of gods, how fuch 
As Hood like thefe, could ever know repulfe. Milton. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its precurlcrs. Harvey on Confutations. 

Wifh’d freedom, I prefage you foon will find. 

If heav’n be juft, and ii to virtue kind. Dryden • 

7 ’ 
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2 i Sometimes with of before the thing foretold. 

That by certain figns we may prejage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage 
The fov’reign of the heav’ns has let on high * 

The moon to mark the changes of the fky. n , . 

2. - To foretoken ; to foreflhow. r yden. 

If I may truft the flattering ruth of fleep, 

My dreams prefage fome joyful news at hand. Shakefb 

Dreams advife fome great good prefaging. Milt 

That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, prefages ’ 

A greater ftorm than all the Turkifh power 6 
Can throw upon us. Denham’s Soil* 

When others fell, this Handing did prefage r 

The crown fhou’d triumph over pop’lar rage. Waller 

PresaGement. n.f. [from prefage.] 

1. Forebodement ; prefenfion. 

I have fpent much enquiry, whether he had any ominous 
prefagement before his end. JVotton 

2 . Foretoken. 

The falling of fait is an authentick prefagement of ill 
from whence nothwithftanding nothing can be naturally 
feared. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

PRE'SBYTER. n.f [ prefbyter , Lat. rac^re^?] 

1. A prieft. * 

Prefbyters abfent through infirmity from their churches 
might'be Lid to preach by thofe deputies who in their Read 
did but -c! homilies. Hooker , b. v.f 2 o. 

2. A prefbyiciian. 

And prefbyters have their jackpuddings too. Butler 

Presbyte'rian. adj. [7r^£<rj3uTe^© J .] Conlifting of elders- 
a term for a modern form of ecclefiaftical government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition of epifcopal, and the eftab- 
lifhing of prefbyterian government. King Charles. 

Presbyte rian, n.f. [from prefbyter.] An abettor of prefby- 
tery or calviniftical discipline. 

One of the more rigid prefbyterians. Swift. 

Presbyte'ry. n.f. [from prejbyter.] Body of elders, whether 
priefts or laymen. 

Thofe which ftood for the prefbytery , thought their caufe 
had more fympathy with the difcijfline of Scotland than the 
hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

Plea-bitten lynod, an aftembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt'ry , where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

Prescience, n.f. [prefcience , Fr. from prefeient.] Foreknow¬ 
ledge ; knowledge of future things. 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 

Foreftall our prefcience , and efteem no adt 
But that of hand. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order and nature, 
if we may fpeak of God after the manner of men, goeth be¬ 
fore providence; for God foreknew all things before he had 
created them, or before they had being to be cared for; and 
prefcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. RaL 
If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a contra¬ 
diction, it leems it may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of 
God, and leave no blemifh behind. More . 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable nature, God’s 
prefcience is certain. South. 

Freedom was firft bellow’d on human race, 

And prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

PRE'SCIENT. adj. [yprafeiens , Lat.] Foreknowing; pro- 
phetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of 
his eldell daughter into Scotland, had ftiewed himfelf fenfible 
and aim oft prefeient of this event. Bacon. 

W ho taught the nations of the field and wood ? 
Prefeient , the tides or tempefts to withftand. Pope. 

Pre'scious. adj. [prafeius , Lat.] Having foreknowledge. 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 

Whofe holy foul the ftroke of fortune fled ; 

Prefcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. Dryden*s JEneis. 

To Presci'nd. v. a. [ypreefeindo, Lat.] To cut oft; to ab- 
ftradt. 

A bare adt of obliquity does not only prefeind from, but 
pofitively deny fuch a fpecial dependence. Norris. 

Presci'ndent. adj. [prafetndens , Lat.] Abftradling. 

We may, for one lingle adt,■ abftradl from a reward, which 
nobody, who knows the prefeindent faculties of the foul, can 
deny. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles . 

To PRESCRIBE, v, a. [praferibo, Lat.] 

i. To fet down authoritatively ; to order; to diredt. 

Doth the ftrength of lome negative arguments prove this 
kind of negative argument ftrong, by force whereof all things 
are denied, which icripture affirmeth not, or all things, whic 
feripture preferibeth not, condemned. n°ri 

To the blanc moon her office they preferib*cl. . Milton. 
There’s joy, when to wild will you laws preferibe , 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dry en. 

When parents loves are order’d by a fon, 

Let ftreams prejcribe their fountains where to run. Dry en. 

- 2. To direct 


PRE 


Hooker. 
precept; 


2. To direct medically. 

The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by correction ; 
and he who writes honeftly is no more an enemy to the of¬ 
fender, than the phyfician to the patient, when he preferibes 
harfh remedies. Dryden. 

The extremeft ways they firft ordain, T 

Preferring fuch intolerable pain, > 

As none but Caftar could fuftain. Dryden. 3 

By a Ihort account of the preffing obligations which lie orl 
the magiftrate, I fhall not fo much preferibe directions for the 
future, as praife what is paft. Aiterbury. 

Should any man argue, that a phyfician underftands his 
own art beft; and therefore, although he fhould preferibe poifon 
to all his patients, he cannot be juftly punifhed, but is an- 
lwerable only to God. Sivift . 

To Prescribe, v. n. 

1. To influence by long cUftom. 

A referve of puerility we have not fhaken off from fchool, 
where being feafoned with minor fentences, they preferibe 
upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with our 
memories. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

2. To influence arbitrarily. 

The afiuming an authority of dictating to others, and a 
forwardnefs to preferibe to their opinions; is a coiiftant con¬ 
comitant of thisbiafsof our judgments. Locke. 

3. [ Prefcrire , Fr.] To form a cuftom which has the force of law. 

That obligation upon the lands did no t preferibe or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years of exemption. Arb . 

4. To write medical directions and forms of medicine. 

Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Preferibe , apply, and call their mailers fools. Pope. 

Prescript, adj. [ preeferiptus , Lat.J DireCted; accurately 
laid down in a precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not judge 
unlawful; as they plainly confefs both in matter of prefertpt 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. 

Prescript, n.f. [pneferiptum , Lat.] Direction 
model preferibed. 

By his preferiptj a fanCtuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton. 

Prescription, n.f. [prefeription , Fr. praferiptio , Lat. from 
pueferiboy Lat.] 

1. Rules produced and authorifed by long cuftom ; cuftom con¬ 
tinued till it has the force of law. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time 
To make prefeription for a kingdom’s worth. Sbakefp 
Ufe fuch as have prevailed before in things you have em¬ 
ployed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will ftrive 
to maintain their prefeription. Bacon's EJfays. 

It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty, to difpoflefs 
a vice from that heart, where long pofTeffion begins to plead 
Prefeription. , . South's Sermons. 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find. 

To whom by long prefeription you are kind. Dryden. 

I he Lucquefe plead prefcriptioriy for hunting in one of the 
dune’s forefls, that lies upon their frontiers. Addifon. 

2. Medical receipt. J 

My father left me fome preferiptions 
Of rare and prov’d effeds; fuch as his readino- 
And manifefl experience had colleaed 
For general fov’reignty. shahf 

Approving of my obftmacy againft all common treferip- 
ttons, he allied me, whether I had never heard the Indian 
way of curing the gout by moxa. Temple 

Pre'seance. n.f [prefeance Fr.] Priority of place in fitting! 

1 he ghefts, though rude in their other fafhions, may, for 
their difereet judgment in precedence and p■ efeance, read a 
leflon to our civilelt gentry. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Presence, n.f. [prejence, Fr. prafentiay Lat.] J 

1. State of being prefent; contrary to abfence. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper. 

And I’ll requeft your ■ prefence. ‘ siahf 

1 he prejence of a king engenders love J 

Amongft his fubjeCls and his loyal friends, 

_ a As lt d ^™mates his enemies. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Approach face to face to a great perfonao-e. 

_ ^ le P herd Sorus anfwered with fuch a tremblina voice 

« isstf:* 2 ; 

we- u Men that ver y P re f ence fear > 1 ney * ’ l ’ 

, Snl hl f\ 0nce the i knew authorit .V did bear ! Daniel 

3 - State of being in the view of a fuperior. 

Thou know’ll the law of arms is fuch, 

hat, whofo draws a fword in th ’prefence Vs death. Sha 

In f k ? OVV n °r by What power 1 am ma de bold, 

Wi' a ^f^n here ’ t0 plead my Noughts. 

V ifdom thy hft erj and wich her' did’ft ol ay 
Lj.prefence of th’Almighty. ‘ y 


4. 


Dryden. 


Sbakefp . 


Smith . 
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telle6tuals, in bringing their imperfections into fuch difeern- 
ing prefences. Glanvitl's Scepf 

Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears, 

Not aw’d by arms, but in th 0 prefence bold. 

Without refpedt to purple or to gold. 

A number aflembled before a great perfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

—Ay ; and no man iii th e prefence. 

But his red colour hath foriook his cheeks. 

Odmar, of all this prefence does contain. 

Give her your wreath whom you efteem moft fair. Dryden „ 

5. Port; air; mien ; demeanour. 

Virtue is beft in a body that is comely, and that hath ra¬ 
ther dignity of prefence , than beauty of afpebl. Bacon. 

A graceful prefence befpeaks acceptance, gives a force to 
language, and helps to convince by look and pofture. Collier. 
How great his prefence , how eredt his look, 

How ev’ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. 

6. Room in which a prince fhows himfelf to his court. 

By them they pafs, all gazing on them round. 

And to th 0 prefence mount, whofe glorious view 
Their frail amazed fenfes did confound. Fairy Queen. 

An’t pleafe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the prefence. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paffing through the prefence 
in the court of b ranee, and efpying Cbartier, a famous poet, 
leaning upon his elbow fall afleep, openly killing him, faid, 
we muft honour with our kifs, the mouth from whence fo 
many lweet verfes have proceeded. Peacbam . 

7. Readinefs at need ; quicknefs at expedients. 

A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, but nothing 
comparable to a large underftanding and ready prefence of 

mind - , . L'BJirangs. 

Errors, not to be recall’d, do find 

Their beft redrefs from prefehce of the mind. 

Courage our greateft failings does fupply. Waller. 

8 . The perlon of a fuperior. 

To her the fov’reign prefence thus reply’d. Milton 9 

Presence-chamber, i n. f. [prefence and chamber or room.] 

I resence-room. 5 The room in which a great perfon 
receives company. 

If thefe nerves, which are the conduits to convey them 
from without to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre- 
Jence-room , are fo difordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they have no poftern to be admitted by. Locke „ 

Kneller, with filence and furprife; 

We fee Britannia’s monarch rife. 

And aw’d by thy delufive hand, 

As in the prefence-chamber ftand. Addifon 

Prese'nsion. n.f Mnfio, Lat.] Perception beforehand. ’ 

PR F'Tfmt 26 r° S r S pr f nJ T ° f Winds is exa£l - Biown. 
rKh bbN T. adj. \_prejent,\i, presfens, La.t .1 

1. Not abfent; being face to face ; being at hand. 

-LL "f‘ th f er of the * are an 7 impediment* becaufe the re- 
g nt thereof is of an infinite immenfity more than ccSrrtmen- 
furate to the extent of the world, and fuch as is moft inti¬ 
mately prefent with all the beings of the world. Hale 

Be not often prefent at feafts, not at all in diffolute com¬ 
pany ; pleafing objects fteal away the heart. Tav/or 

Much I have heard } 

Incredible to me, in this difpleas’d, 

1 hat I was never prefent on the place 
Of thofe encounters. 

2. Not paft ; not future. 

Thou future things can’ll reprefent 
As prefent. 

The moments paft, if thou art wife, retrieve 
With pleafant mem’ry of the blifs they gave : 

The prefent hours in pleafant mirth employ. 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior 

fnrnd pr “ nt age hath I10t been lefs ‘nquifitive than the 
, agC u T e - ■ Woodward’s Nat. Hfl 

3. Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies. 

It a man write little, he had need have a great memory • 

If he confer little, he had need have a prefent wit • and if he’ 

read litde he had neeil have much cunning. ’ 

fo * • c \ hlgh , P°‘?L of P hll ° r °P h y and virtue for a man to be 
acadents. t0 35 C ° be aIwa y s P rovide d againft all 

I- Favourably attentive; not negleclful; propitious^ 

Be prejent to her now, as then. 

And let not proud and faflious men 
Againft your wills oppofe their mights. Beni. 

I he golden goddeft, prefent at 'the pray’r, 7 
Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the Itgrt of granting his defire. 

Tofin , C ° UlJ t r h ° pe c" an 7 P lace but there > 

To find a god fo prefent to my pray’r. 

Unforgotten; not negleaful. 
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Present. An elliptical expreflion for the pr-efent time ; 
the time now exifting. 

When he faw defcend 
The fon of God to judge them, te'rrify’d 
He fled; not hoping to el'cape, but {hun 
The prefent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might fudderily inflift. Milton. 

Men that fet their hearts only upon the prefent , without 
looking forward into the end of things are ftruck at. L' Efir . 

Who, fmce their own fhort underftandings reach 
No further than the prefent , think ev’n the wife. 

Speak what they think, and tell tales of themfelves. Rowe . 
Present, [a prefent, Fr.] At the prefent time 5 now; 
elliptically, for the prefent time. 

The Rate is at prefent very fenfible of the decay in their 
trade. Addifon. 

Present, n.f [prefent, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A gift; a donative; fonrtething ceremonioufly given* 

Plain Clarence ! 

I will fend thy foul to heav’n. 

If heav’n will take the prefent at our hands. Shakefp. 

His dog to-morrow, by his matter’s command, he mutt 
carry for a prefent to his lady. Shakefp. 

He fent part of the rich fpoil, with the admiral’s enfign, as 
a prefent unto Solyman. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 

Say heav’nly mufe, {hall not thy facred vein 
Afford a prefent to the infant God ? 

Haft thou no verfe, no hymn, no folemn ftrain, 


2 . 


To welcome him to this his new abode ? 

They that are to love inclin’d, 

Sway’d by chance, not choice or art 
To the firft that’s fair or kind, 

Make a prefent of their heart. 

Somewhat is fure defign’d by fraud or forc-e ; 
Truft not their prefents , nor admit the horfe. 

A letter or mandate exhibited. 

Be it known to all men by thefe prefents. 


2. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


6 . 


Shakefp. 

To Prese'nt. v. a. [prafento , low Lat. pref enter, Fr. in all 
the fenfes.] 

I. To place in the prefence of a fuperior. 

On to the facred hill 

They led him high applauded, and prefent 
Before the feat fupreme. Milton s Par. Lojl, h. vi. 

To exhibit to view or notice. 

He knows not what he fays ; and vain is it, 

That we prefent us to him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To offer ; to exhibit. 

Thou therefore now advife, 

Or hear what to my mind firft thoughts prefent. Milton. 

Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. Denham. 

Leftorides’s memory is ever ready to offer to his mind 
fomething out of other men’s writings or conventions, and 
is prefenting him with the thoughts of other perfons perpe- 
tually. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

To give formally and ceremonioufly. 

Folks in mudwall tenement, 

Affording pepper-corn for rent, 

Prefent a turkey or a hen 
To thofe might better fpare them ten. 

To put into the hands of another. 

So ladies in romance aflift their knight, 

Prefent the fpear, and arm him for the fight. 

To favour with gifts. To prefent , in the fenfe of to give , 
has feveral ftruftures : we fay abfolutely, to prelent * man, to 
give fomething to him. This is lefs in ufe. The common 
phrafes are to prefent * gift to a man ; or, to prefent the man 

with a gift. . . 

Thou fpendeft thy time in waiting upon fuch a great one, 

and thy eftate in prefenting him ; and, after all, halt no other 

reward, but fometimes to be fmiled upon, and always to. be 

r j . South s her mans. 

fmiled at. , 

He now prefents, as ancient ladies do, 

That courted long, at length are forc’d to woo Dryden. 
Oflavia prelented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 

fon Marcellus. . ,, . J 

Should I prefent thee with rare figur d plate, 

O how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 

7. To prefer to eccleliaftical benefices. 

That he put thefe bifhops in the places of the deceafed by 
his own authority, is notorioufly falfe ; for the duke of Saxony 
always preferred. Atterbury. . 

8. To offer openly. , , . . ^ . 

He was appointed admiral, and prefented battle to the 

' French navy, which they refufed. . Hayward, 

q To introduce by fomething exhibited to the view or notice. 

Not in ufe. 

Tell on, quoth {he, the woful tragedy. 

The which thefe reliques fad prefent unto. bpenjer. 

10. To lay before a court of judicature, as an object ot en- 

qU The grand Julies were praftifed effeaually with to prefent 
' the faid pamphlet, with all a gl ravating fepithets. hwift. 


Presenta'neous. adj. [from prafentaneus i Lat.] Read- 
quick ; immediate. ^ * 

Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like a pre¬ 
fent aneous poilon, they enecate in two hours. Harvev 

Prese'ntable, adj. [from prefent.'] What may be prelented! 

. Incumbents of churches prefentahle cannot, by their foie 
aft, grant their incumbencies to others ; but may make 
leafes of the profits thereof. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Presentation, n.f. [prefeniation, Fr. from prefent.] 

1. The aft of prefenting* 

Prayers are fometimes a prefentation of mere defires, as a 
mean of procuring defired effects at the hands of God. Hooker * 

2. The aft of offering any one to an eccleliaftical benefice. 

He made effeftual provifion for recovery of advowfons and 

prefeniations to churches. 

What, {hall the curate controul me ? have not I the pre¬ 
fentation ? Cay. 

3. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefentations of fighting on the ftage, are neceflary 
to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 

4. This word is mifprinted for pre j enfion. 

Although in fundry animals, we deny not a kind of natural 

meteorology, or innate prefentation both of wind and weather, 
yet that proceeding from ienle, they cannot retain that ap- 
prehenfion after death. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prese'ntative. adj. [from prefent.] Such as that presenta¬ 
tions may be made of it. 

Mrs. Gulfton poffcffed of the impropriate parfonage of Ban - 
well, did procure from the king leave to annex the lame to 
the vicarage, and to make it prefent a live, and gave them both 
to St. John’s College in Oxon. Spelm&n. 

Prf.se'ntee. n.f [from prefente, Fr.] One prefented to a 
benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a difturber, if he does not 
Dryden. give inftitution upon the fitnels of a perlon prefented to him, 
or at leaft give notice to the patron of the dilability of his 
prejentee. Ay life's Paragon. 

Presenter, n.f. [from prefent.] One that prelents. 


Milton. 


Waller. 


The thing was acceptable, but not the prejenter. L'Efir, 

Prese'ntial. adj. [from prefent.] Suppoting actual prefence. 
By union, I do not underftand that which is local or pre- 
fential, becaufe I conlidcr God as omnipreient. Norris. 

Presentia'jlity. n. f [from prejcntial. ] State of being 
prefent. 

This eternal, indivifible aft of his exiftence makes all 
futures aftually prefent to him ; and it is the prej'cntiality of 
the objeft, which founds the unerring certainty ot his know¬ 
ledge. South's Sermons. 

To Prese'ntiate. v. a. [from prefent.] To make prclent. 
The fancy may be fo ftrong, as to prejentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times paft: the 
power of fancy, in prefentiating any one thing that is paft, 
being no lefs wonderful, than having that power, it Ihould 
alfo acquire the perfection to prejentiate theni all. Grew. 
Presentifick. adj. [proofens and facio, Latin.] Making 
prefent. Not in ufe. 

Presenti'fickly. adv. [from prefentifick.] In fuch a manner 
as to make prelent. 

The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlafting to 
everlafting, is colleftedly and prefentifickly reprelented to God 
at once, as if all things and aCtions were, at this very inllant, 
really prefent and exiitent before him. More. 

Presently, adv. [from prej'ent.] 

1. At prefent; at this time; now. 

The towns and forts you prefently have, are ftill left unto 
you to be kept either with or without garrifons, fo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. Sianey. 

' I hope we may prefume, that a rare thing it is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is read to be 
trefently their joy, and afterwards their ttudy that hear it. 

V J y J ^ Hooker, b. v. J. 2. 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very long dii- 
courfe ; all I will prejently fay is this. Hooker, b. 1. J-f 0 ' 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which prejenlty 
it hath, fuppofeth itfelf to ftand in need of all which it hath 

not . Raleigh's Efjays. 

2. Immediately; foon after. . , 

Tell him, that no hiftory can match his policies, and/.J- 
fently the fot {hall meafure himfelf by himfelf. 
Presentment, n.f [from prefent.] 

1. The aft of prefenting. 

When comes your book forth r . 

Upon the heels of my preferment. ]a ' E 

2. Any thing prefented or exhibited ; reprefentation. 

Thus I hurl 

My dazzling fpells into the fpungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear lllufion. 

And give it falfe prej'entments, left the pkee Mlton. 

And my quaint habits breed aftonifhment. . 

3. In law, prejentment is a mere denunciation of the juror I 

Gives or feme other officer, as jultice, ccnftaWe, leardru, _ 
veyors, and, without any information, ot an often Q Q , m l 
able in the court to which it is prefented. q^e 
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The grand juries were praftifed effeftually with, to prefent 
the faid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their pre¬ 
sentments publiftted for feveral weeks in all the news-papers. 

J Swift to Pope. 

Pre'seNTNESS. n.f. [from prefent.] Prefence of mind ; quick- 
n efs at emergencies. n , . 

Goring had a much better underftanding, a much keener 
courage,°and prefentnefs of mind in danger. Clarendon. 

Preservation, n.f [from preferve.] The aft of preferv- 
ing; care to preferve ; aft of keeping from deftruftion, de¬ 
cay, or any ill. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prejervation , which, perforce, 

I give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 
thplr miffhtv proteftion, a prefervation from {tumbling, and 
a help from falling. ' Eccluf xxxiv. 16. 

Ev’ry fenfelefs thing, by nature’s light, 

Doth prefervation feek, deftruftion {hun. Davies. 

Our allwife maker has put into man the uneafinefs of hun¬ 
ger, thirft, and other natural defires, to determine their wills 
for the prefervation of themfelves, and the continuation of 
their fpecies. Locke. 

Preservative, n.f. [prefervatif, Fr. from preferve.] That 
which has the power of preferving; fomething preventive; 
fomething that confers fecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thofe ancient pre - 
fervatives, which ages before us were glad to ufe, we de¬ 
ceive ourfelves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
as prefervatives againft the plague; for that being poifons 
themfelves, they draw the venom to them from the fpirits. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Were there truth herein, it were the beft prefervative for 
princes, and perfons exalted unto fuch fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives, are likely to 
efcape infection. Harvey. 

The moft effeftual prefervative of our virtue, is to avoid 
the converfation of wicked men. Rogers * 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made ufe of 
as a prefervative againft enchantment. Broome's Notes on Odyf. 
To PRESE'RVE. v. a. [prafervo, low Latin ; preferver, Fr.] 

1. To fave ; to defend from deftruftion or any evil ; to keep. 

The Lord fhall deliver me from every evil work, zn<\ pre¬ 
ferve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

God fent me to preferve you a pofterity, and fave your 
lives. Gen. xlv. 7. 

She {hall lead me foberly in my doings, and preferve me in 
her power. Wifdom ix. 11. 

He did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable deftgns, a 
guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and can 
hardly preferve themfelves from. Clarendon. 

We can preferve unhurt our minds. Milton.. 

To be indifferent, which of two opinions is , true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preferves it from being im- 
pofed on, till it has done its beft to find the truth. Locke . 

Every petty prince in Germany muff: be intreated to pre¬ 
ferve the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Swift. 

2. To feafon fruits and other vegetables with fugar and in other 
proper pickles : as, to preferve plumbs, walnuts, and cucumbers . 

Preserve, n.f [from the verb.] Fruit preferved whole in 
fugar. 

All this is eafily difeerned in thofe fruits, which are 
brought i i\ preferves unto us. Brown. 

The fruit with the hufk, when tender and young, makes 
a good preferve. Mortimer. 

Preserver, n.f [from preferve.] 

1. One who preferves; one who keeps from ruin or mifehief. 

Sit, my preferver, by thy patient’s fide. Shakefp. 

To be always thinking, perhaps, L the privilege of the 
infinite author and preferver of things, who never {lumbers 
nor fleeps ; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a ftatue erefted to him, with the glo¬ 
rious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of his 
family another, that calls him its preferver. 

2. He v/ho makes preferves of fruit. 

To Preside, v.n. [from prafideo., Lat. prefider, 

be fet over ; to have authority over. 

Some o’er the publick magazines preftde. 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. 

O’er the plans 

,Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires preftde. 
Pre'si-dency. n.f. [prefidence, Fr. from prefident.] 
tendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the preftdency and gui- 
dance of fome luperior agent. Ray on the Creation. 

rRE'siDENT. n. f [prafidens, Lat. prefident, Fr.] 

1. One placed with authority over others ; one at the head of 
others. 

As the prefident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

♦.v u tUt ? r • 111 . t ^ le C .^ a ^ r as N'efident or moderator, to fee 
tnat the rules ot difputation be oblerved. Watts* 


2 . 


Addifon. 

Fr.] To 

Dryden. 

Thomfon . 
Superin- 


PRE 

Governour; prefeft. r , . j 

How might thofe captive Ifraelites, under the overhght and 
government 5 of Affyrian proficients , be able to leave the 
places they were to inhabit. Breerewood on Languages . 

3. A tutelary power. 

This laft complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 
Of juft Apollo, prefident of verfe. Waller. 

Presidentship, n. f. [from prefident.] The office and place 

of prefident. < # 

When things came to trial of praftice, their paftors learn¬ 
ing would be at all times of force to overperluade firnple men, 
who, knowing the time of their own prefidentjhip to be but 
fhort would always ftand in fear of their minitters perpetual 
authority. Hooker's Preface . 

Presi'dial. adj. [prafidium, Lat.] Relating to a garnfon. 

To PRESS, v. a. [prefer, Fr. premo, prefus,.Lzt.] 

1. Tofqueeze; to crufh. 

The grapes I prefjed into Pharaoh’s cup. Gen. xl. 1 r. 

Good meafure prefed down, fhaken together, and running 
over, fhall men give into your bofom. Luke vi. 38. 

From fweet kernels pref s'd. 

She tempers dulcet creams. Milt on a 

I put pledgets of lint preffed out on the excoriation. Wifem . 

Their morning milk the peafants prefs at night. 

Their evening milk before the rifing light. Dryden* 

Atterprefng out of the colefeed for oil in Lincolnfliire, 
they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer . 

2. To diftrefs ; to cruflh with calamities. 

Once or twice fhe heav’d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it prefi her heart. Shakefp • 

3. To conftrain ; to compel; to urge by neceffity. 

The experience of his goodnels in her own deliverance, 
might caufe her merciful difpofition to take fo much the more 
delight in faving others, whom the like neceftity {hould 
prefs. Hooker* 

The pofts that rode upon mules and camels, went out, 
being haftened and prefed on by the king’s commands. Eflher. 

I was prefit by his majefty’s commands, to afliff: at the 
treaty* Temple's Mifcel. 

He gapes ; and ftraight 

With hunger prefi, devours the pleafing bait. Dryden . 
He prefed a letter upon me, within this hour, to delivef 
to you. Dryden's Spanif Fryar* 

4. To drive by violence. 

Come with words as medical as true, 

Honeft as either, to purge him of that humour 

That prefes him from fleep. Shakefp . 

5. To affeft ftrongly. 

Paul was prefjed in fpirit, and teftified to the J’ews that 
Jefus was Chrift. Adis xviii. 

Wickednefs condemned by her own wltnefs, and prefed 
with confcience, forecafteth grievous things. Wifdom xvii. 11. 

6. To enforce ; to inculcate with argument or importunity. 

Be fure to prefs upon him every motive. Addifon . 

I am the more bold to prefs it upon you, becaufe thefe ac- 
compliftnnents ftt more handfomely on perfons of quality, 
than any other. _ Felton on the Clafuks. 

Thofe who negotiated, took care to make demands im- 
poffible to be complied with; and therefore might fecurely 
prefs every article, as if they were in earneft. Swift . 

7. To urge; to bear ftrongly on. 

Chymifts I may prefs with arguments, drawn from fome of 


Boyle . 


the eminenteft writers of their feft. 

8. To comprefs; to hug, as in embracing. 

He prefs'cl her matron lips 
With kiffes pure. ’ Milton. 

She took her fon, and prefs'd 

T h’ illuftrious infant to her fragrant,breaft. Dryden . 

His eafy heart receiv’d the guilty flame. 

And from that time he prefi her with his paflion. Smith * 

Leucothoe {hook. 

And prefs'd PaJemon clofer in her arms. Pope* 

9. To aft upon with weight. 

The place thou prefefi on thy mother earth. 

Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee. Dryden. 
I0 * „ HJfk" 6 earne ^- P re fi i s here perhaps rather an adjeftive ; 

prejle, tr. or from prefse or emprejse, Fr. 

Let them be prefed, and ready to give fuccours to their 
confederates, as it ever was with the Romans ; for if the 
confederate had leagues defenfive with divers other ftates, and 
implored their aids, the Romans would ever be the formoft. 

■one , • Bacon's Efays * 

krrejt for their country’s honour and their kind’s, 

On their ftiarp beaks they whet their pointed ftino-s. Dryd. 
II. I o force into military fervice. This is properly Imprefs . 

Do but fay to me what I {hould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am prefi into it. 


Shakefp. 


prefi into it. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath prefs'd 
1 o lift {harp fteel againft our golden crown j 
Heav n for his Richard hath in {lore 
A glorious angel. shakefp, Richard II. 

* i0m ^ ond ? n by the king was I prefi forth. Shake fo. 
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Drydcn. 
Dryden * 


PRE 

They are enforced of very neceffity to prefs the beft and 
greateft part of their men out of the Weft countries, which 
is no fmall charge. Raleigh. 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of the army 
by prejfing , found oppofition in many places. Clarendon. 

The peaceful peafant to the wars is prejly 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dry den. 

Muft grandfon Filbert to the wars be prejl. Gay. 

You were prejfed for the fea-fervice, and got off with much 
a-do. Swift. 

To Press, v. n. 

j. Toad with compulfive violence ; to urge ; to diftrefs. 

If there be fair proofs on the one fide/and none at all on 
the other, and if the mo fi prejfing difficulties be on that fide, 
on which there are no proofs, this is fufficient to render one 
opinion very credible, and the other altogether incredible. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A great many uneafineffes always folliciting the will, it is 
natural, that the greateft and moft prefjing fhould determine 
it to the next atftion. Locke. 

2» To go forward with violence to any objedri 
I make bold to prefs 
With fo little preparation. 

—You’re welcome. Shakefp. 

I prefs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. iii. 14. 

The Turks gave a great fliout, and prejfed in on all fides, 
to have entered the breach. Knolles. 

Thronging crowds prefs on you as you pafs. 

And with their eager joy make triumph flow. 

Th’ infulting vitftor prejfes on the more. 

And treads the fteps the vanquifh’d trod before. 

She is always drawn in a pofture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to prefs forward to her proper objects, as for 
Fear to fly from them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, 
much lefs turn back or fit down in defpair ; but prefs chear- 
fully forward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers. 

3. To make invafion ; to encroach. 

On fuperior powers 

Were we to prefix inferior might on ours. Pope. 

4. To croud ; to throng. 

For he had healed many, infomuch that th ty prejfed upon 
him for to touch him. Mar. iii. 10. 

Counfel fhe may ; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firft of what is fit to hear: 

What I tranfadt with others or alone. 

Beware to learn ; nor prefs too near the throne. Drydcn. 

5. To come, unfeafonably or importunately. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

He prejfed upon them greatly; and they turned in. Gen. 
The lefs blood he drew, the more he took of treafure; 
and, as fome conftrued it, he was the more fparing in the one, 
that he might be the more prejfing in the other. Bacon. 

So thick the fhiv’ring army ftands. 

And prefs for paffage with extended hands. Dryden. 

7. To adt upon or influence. 

When arguments prefs equally in matters indifferent, the 
fafeft method is to give up ourfelves to neither. Addifon. 

8. To Press upon. To invade; to pufh againft. 

Patroclus prcjfes upon Hedtor too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, dilcovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 

Press, n. f. [prejfoir , Fr. from the verb. ] 

1. The inftrument by which any thing is crufhed or fqueezed. 

The prefs is full, the fats overflow. Joel iii. 13. 

When one came to the prej's fats to draw out fifty veflels 
out of the prefs , there were but twenty. Mag. ii. 16. 

The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs , and the ladteal 
veflels the ftrainers, to feparate the pure emulfion from the 
Leces. Arbuthnot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were not worn, con- 
ftantly in * prefs, to give them a luftre. Arbuthnot. 

2. The inftrument by which books are printed. 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition; he will print them 
out of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the prefs, 
when he would put us two in. Shakefp. 

3. Croud ; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, 
went about to facrifice unto them, rent their garments in token 
of horror, and as frighted, ran crying through the prefs of 
the people, O men wherefore do ye thefe things. Hooker. 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 

Whofe upper end to higheft heaven was knit. 

And lower part did reach to loweft hell. 

And all that prej's did round about her fwell, 

To catchen hold of that long chain. Fairy jjueen. 

Who is it in the prefs that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, fhriller than all the mufick. 

Cry, Caefar. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Death having prey’d upon the outward parts. 

Leaves them infenfible; his fiege is now 
Againft the mind ; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ftrange fantaiies; 



PRE 

Which in their throng, and prefs to that laft hold 
Confound themfelves. Shake fh kL t 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, & Lear% 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. n . 

A new exprefs all Agra does affright, y<U 

Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in fight; 

The prefs of people thickens to the court,* 

Th’ impatient croud devouring the report. 

Through the prefs enrag’d Thaleftris flies, 

And fcatters deaths around from both her eyes. 


\tn. 


Dryden. 


A kind of wooden cafe or frame for cloaths and other ufe 
Creep into the kill hole.—Neither prefs , coffer chU 
trunk ; but he hath an abftra& for the remembrancer fu h 


P I aCeS * -/v r Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindtr 

j- A commiffion to force men into military fervice. Forimpr f 

If I be not afhamed of my foldiers, I am a fowe’d gurnet* 
I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Sbakgft 

Concerning the mufters and prejjes for fufficient mariners to 
ferve in his majefty’s ffiips, either the care is very little 
the bribery very great. , 

Pre'ssbed. n.f. |>v/}andW.] Bed fo formed, as to be (hut 
up in a cafe. 

Prefer, n.f. [from prefs.'] One that preffes or works at a prefs 

Of the fluffs I give the profits to dyers and prejfers. Swift. 

Pre ssgang. n.f [prefs and gang.] A crew that ftrols about 
the ftreets to force men into naval fervice. 

Pre'ssingly. adv. [from prejfing.] With force; clofely. 

The one contra£s his words, fpeakingy>r^?^/y and fhort' 
the other delights in long-breathed accents. 

Pre'ssion. n.f [from prefs.] The a& of preffing. 

If light confifted only in prejfon , propagated without aftual 
motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies 
which refracT and reflea it: if it coniifted in motion, propa¬ 
gated to all diftances in an inftant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every fhining particle, to generate 
that motion : and if it confifted in prejfon or motion,° propa¬ 
gated either in an inftant or in time, it would bend into the 
fhadow. _ Newton’s Opticks* 

Pre'ssitant. adj. Gravitating; heavy. A word not in ufe. 

Neither the celeftial matter of the vortices, nor the air, 
nor water ar eprejjitant in their proper places. More. 

Pressman, n. f [prefs and man.] 

1. One who forces another into fervice; one who forces away. 

One only path to all; by which th epreffmen came. Chap. 

2. One who makes the impreffion of print by the prefs: di- 
ftineft from the compofitor, who ranges the types. 

Pre'ssmoney. 71. f. [prejs and money.] Money given tp a fol- 
dier when he is taken or forced into the fervice. 

Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, 

’Tis my prejjmoney .—Can this filver fail l Gay, 

Pressure, n.f. [from pref.] 

1. The a£fc of preffing or crushing. 

2. The ftate of being preffed or crufhed. 

Force a&ing againft any thing; gravitation; preffion. 

The inequality of the preJJ'ure of parts appe'areth in this; 
that if you take a body of ftone, and another of wood of the 
fame magnitude and fhape, and throw them with equal force, 
you cannot throw the wood fo far as the ftone. Baton* 

Although the glaffes were a little convex, yet this tranfpa- 
rent fpot was of a confiderable breadth, which breadth feemed 
principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts 
of the glaffes, by reafon of their mutual preffure. Newton. 

The blood flows through the veflels by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent prefjure , which in fat 
people is exceffive. Arbuthnot. 

4. Violence inflidled ; oppreffion. 

A wife father ingenuoufly confeffed, that thofe, which per- 
fuaded preffure of consciences, were commonly interefted 
therein. Bacon's EJfayt. 

5. Affli&ion ; grievance ; diftrefs. 

Mine own and my people’s prejfures are grievous, and 
peace would be very pleafing. King Charles. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty 
years purchafe, were it not for accidental prejfures under which 
it labours. Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 

To this confederation he retreats, in the midft of all his 
prejfures, with comfort; in this thought, notwithftanding the 
fad afflidions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exults. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the mid 
of his great troubles and prejfures y acquaint thyfelf now wit, 
God, and be at peace. ** 


Atterbuxy. 


Shakefp* 


'6. Impreffion ; ftamp ; charader made by impreffion. 

From my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All faws of books, all forms, all prejfures paft. 

That youth and obfervation copy’d there. 

Prest. adj. [prejl or pret,Fr.] . . 1 

I. Ready; not dilatory. This is faid to have been the ong| 
fenfe of the word pref men ; men, not forced into the ervl * 
as now we underftand it, but men, for a certain fum 
ceived, pref or ready to march at command. j ac jj 


PRE 

Each mind is prefix and open every ear . 

To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 
Grittus deiired nothing more than, at his firft entrance, to 
have confirmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the pref and ready attendance of the 
Vayuod. Knolles's Hif. of the Turks . 

2. Neat; tight. In both fenfes the word is obfolete. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe 
More people, more handfome and pref 
Where find ye ? Differ's Hujhandry. 

Prest. n.f [pref, Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a pref of fix thoufand marks ; but, 
after many parlees, he could obtain but two thoufand pounds. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prestiga'tion. n.f [prefigatio, Lat] A deceiving ; a jug¬ 
gling ; a playing legerdemain. Dili. 

Pre'stiges. n.f [prefligice, Lat.] Ulufions; impoftures; 
juggling tricks. Dili. 

Pre'sto. n.f [ypreflo, Italian.] Quick; at once. A word 

' ufed by thole that ffiow legerdemain. 

Prefo ! begone ! ’tis here again ; 

There’s ev’ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 

Presumably, adv. [from prefume.] Without examination. 
Authors prefumably writing by common places, wherein, 
for many years, promifeuoufly amafling all that make for their 
fubjedf, ” break forth at laft into ufelefs rhapfodies. Brown. 

To PRESU'ME. v. n. [p> efumeryYr. prajumo , Lat.] 

1. To fuppofe ; to believe previoufly without examination. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

Of thy prefum'd return ! event perverfe ! Milton. 

Experience fupplants the ufe of conjecture in the point; 
we do not only prefume it may be fo, but actually find it is 
fo. * Government of the Tongue. 

2 . To fuppofe; to affirm without immediate proof. 

Although in the relation of Mofes there be very few perfons 
mentioned, yet are there many niore to be prefumed. Brown . 

I prefume. 

That as my hand has open’d bounty to you. 

My heart dropp’d love ; my pow’r rain’d honour more 
On you, than any. Shakefp. Henry VIII* 

3. To venture without pofitive leave. 

There was a matter we were no lefs defirous to know, 
than fearful to afk, left we might prefume too far. Bacon. 

I to the heav’nly vifion thus prejum'd. Milton. 

4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our language, I 
will not prefume fo far upon myfelf, to think 1 can add any 
thing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking. Dryden. 

This man prefumes upon his parts, that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it luperfluous labour to 
make any provilion beforehand. Locke. 

5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

In this we fail to perform the thing, which God feetli 
meet, convenient and good ; in that we prefume to fee what 
is meet and convenient, better than God himfelf. Hooker . 

God, to remove his ways from human fenfe. 

Plac’d heav’n from earth lo far, that earthly fight. 

If it prejume, might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gain. Milton's Par. Lofy b. viii. 

6. It has on ox upon fometimes before the thing fuppofed, or cau- 
fing prefumption. 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hy- 
pothefis on matter of fa£t, and not prefume on matter of fact, 
becaufe of his hypothefis. Locke. 

Luther prefumes upon the gift of continency. Atterbury. 

7. It has of fometitnes, but not properly. 

Prefuming of his force, with fparkling eyes, 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 

Presu mer. n f. [from prefume.] One that prefuppofes ; an 
arrogant perfon. 

Heavy with fome high minds is an overweight of obliga¬ 
tion ; otherwife great defervers do grow intolerable pre- 
fumers. Wotton. 

Presu'mption. n. f [prafumptus , Lat. prefompiiony Fr.j 

1. Suppolition previoufly formed. 

Thpu haft ffiewed us how unfafe it is to offend thee, upon 
preemptions afterwards to pleafe thee. King Charles. 

Though men in general believed a future ftate, yet they had 
but confuted prefumptions of the nature and condition of it. Rog. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing prefuppofed. 

A prefumptiony upon this aid, was the principal motive for 
the undertaking. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engrofiments of 
power by no other tenure, than their own prejumption upon 
the neceffity of affairs. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. An argument ftrong, but not demonftrative; a ftrong pro¬ 
bability. 

The error and unfufficience of their arguments doth make 
it, on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong prefumptiony 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think iuch things, as 
be hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker , b. v. J'. 10. 

4. Arrogance; confidence blind and adventurous; prelump- 
tuoufhels. 


PRE 

Let my prefumption not provoke thy wrath $ 

For I am forfy, that with reverence 

I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakejp*, 

It warns a warier carriage in the thing. 

Left blind prefumption work their ruining. DameL 

I had the prefumption to dedicate to you a very unniiillied 
piece. Dryden . 

5. Unreafonable confidence of divine favour. 

The awe of his majefty will keep us from prefumptim , and 
the promifes of his mercy from defpair. Rogers. 

Presu mptive, adj. [prefomptivey Fr. from p>-efu?ne.] 
r. Taken by previous fuppofition. 

We commonly take fhape and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is a lion, and that a rofe. Locke . 

2. Suppofed : as, the prefumptive heir: oppofed to the heir ap¬ 
parent. 

3. Confident; arrogant; prefumptuous. 

There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it may 
not be prefumptive or fceptical to doubt of both. Brown* 
Presu'mptuous. adj. [prefumptueux, prefomptueuxy Fr.] 

1. Arrogant; confident; infolent. 

Prefumptuous prieft, this place commands my patience. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I follow him not 

With any token of prefumptuous fuit; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deferve him. Shakefp . 
The boldjiefs of advocates prevail with judges; whereas 
they fhould imitate God, who reprefleth the prefumptuous > 
and giveth grace to the modeft. Bacon's EJfays. 

Their minds fomewhat rais’d 
By falfe prefumptuous hope. Milton. 

Some will riot venture to look beyond received notions of 
the age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought, as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Locke* 

2 . Irreverent with refpedt to holy things. 

Thus l prefumptuous : and the vifion bright. 

As with a fmile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. Milton* 

The pow’rs incens’d 
Punifh’d hi s prejumptuous pride. 

That for his daring enterprize fhe dy’d. Dryden. 

Can’ft thou love 

Prefumptuous Crete, that boafts the tomb of Jove* Pope* 
Presumptuously, adv. [from prefumptuous .] 

Arrogantly ; irreverently. 

Do you, who ftudy nature’s works, decide, 

Whilft I the dark myfterious caufe admire; 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly enquire. 

AddiJon's Remarks on Italy* 

With vain and groundlefs confidence in divine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me from all 
premature perfuafion of my being in Chrift, and not fuffer 
me to go on prefumptuoufy or defperately in any courle Hamm* 
Presu'mptuousness. n.f [from prefumptuous.] Quality of 
being prefumptuous ; confidence ; irreverence. 
Presuppo'sal. n. f. [pres and fuppofal.] Suppofal previoufly 
formed. 

All things neceffary to be known that we may be faved, 
but known with prefuppofal of knowledge concerning certain 
principles, whereof it receiveth us already perfuaded. Hooker . 
To Presuppo'se. v. a. [prej'uppojery Fr. pres and fuppofe.] 
To fuppofe as previous. 

In as much as righteous life prefuppofeth life, in as much as 
to live virtuoufly it is impoffible except we live ; therefore the 
firft impediment, which naturally we endeavour to remove 
is penury and want of things, without which we cannot 

^ ve * . Hooker , b. i. f 10. 

All kinds of knowlege have their certain bounds; each of 
them prefuppofeth many neceffary things learned in other 
fciences, and known beforehand. Hooker , b. i„ 

PresupposiTiont. n.f [prefuppofitiony Fr. pue and fuppofition.] 
ouppontion previoufly formed. 

Pr^esurmi se. n.f. [pm and furmife.] Surmife previoufly 
It was your prefurmifey 

That, in the dole of blows, your fon might drop. Shakeft 
Prete'nce. n.f. [pratenfusy Lat.] 

1. A falfe argument grounded upon fiaitious poftulates. 

This pretence againft religion will not only be baffled, but 
wo fliall gain a new argument to perfuade men over. Tillotf 

2 . The a<R of fhowing or alleging what is not real. 

With flying fpeed and teeming great pretence 
Came running in a meffenger. Fairy 

bo ftrong his appetite was to thofe executions he had been 
?J eland5 without any kind of commiffion or 

Clarendon . 


1. 


2 . 


pretence of authority. 

O worthy not of liberty alone. 

Too mean pretence, but honour. Miller* 

^ et ft? 1 - t ^ le J r ojans, with a feign’d pretence 

t i Pr ?ft r ’ d peaCC ’ delude the Latian P rince - Dryden. 
1 mould have dreffed the whole with greater care ; but I 

ad little time, which I am fure you know to be more than 
pretence. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

5 3. Affumption ; 
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3. Affumption; claim to notice. 

Defpife not thefe few enfuing pages ; for never was any 
thing of this pretence more ingenuoufly imparted. Evelyn. 

4. Claim true or falfe. 

Spirits in our juft pretences arm’d 
'Fell with “us. Milton. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of folely 
inheriting property or power. Locke, 

5. Shakefpcare ufes this word with more affinity to the original 
Latin, for fomething threatened, or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moft faint negleft of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Sbakcfp. 

In the great hand of God I ftand, and thence 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treas’nous malice. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretence of danger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PRETEND. v. a. [ puetendo, Lat. pretendre, Fr.J 

1. To hold out 5 to ftretch forward. This is mere Latinity, 
and not ufed. 

Lucagus, to lafh his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Drydcn. 

2. To portend ; to forefhow. Not in ufe. 

All thefe movements feemed to be pretended by moving of 
the earth in Suffex. Hayward. 

3. To make any appearance of having; to allege falfely. 

This let him know, 

Left wilfully tranfgreffing h z pretend 

Surprifal. . Milton. 

What reafon then can any man pretend againft religion, 
when it is fo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
fociety, but of every particular perfon. ■ Tillotfon. 

4. To fhow hypocritically. 

’Tis their intereft to guard themfelves from thofe riotous 
effecls of .pretended zeal, nor is it lefs their duty. D. of Piety. 

5. To hold out as a delufive appearance ; to exhibit as a cover 
■of fomethihg hidden. This is rather Latin. 

'"Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellifh falfhood, fnare them. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

6. To claim. In this fenfe we rather fay, pretend to. 

Chiefs fhall be grudg’d the part which they pretend. Dry. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? Pope. 

To Pre'tend. v. n. 

1. To put in a claim truly or falfely. It is feldom ufed without 
fhade of cenfure. 

What peace <fori be, where both to one pretend ? 

But they more diligent, and we more ftrong. Dryden. 
In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are fub- 
je£l to thofe laws which their people have chofen. Swift. 

2. To prefume on ability to do any thing; to profefs prefump- 

tuoufly. _ 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not fully fatis- 
fied ; for there is another red fea, whofe name we pretend 
not to make out from thefe principles. Brown. 

Pretf/nder. n.f [fro m pretend.] One who lays claim to 
any thing. 

The prize was difputed only till you were feen ; now all 
pretenders have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 

Whatever vi&ories the feveral pretenders to the empire ob¬ 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the leaft reflexion. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never have been 
kept in order, if expedition had been cut off. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall. 

The people’s fable and the fcorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow fond of this 

fort of learning. . ^ atts ' 

Prete'ndingly. adv. [from pretending.] Arrogantly; pre- 

I have 2 particular reafon to look a little pretendingly at 

r . Collier on Pride. 

prelent. _ . 

Prete'nsion. n.f [ prctenfio , Lat. pretention , hr.] 

1. Claim true or falfe. 

But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend, 

Ere they begin, let thy pretenfions end. Denham. 

Men indulge thofe opinions and pra&ices, that favour their 
pyetenfiom. r ^ grange. 

The commons demand that the confulfhip mould lie m 
common to th e pretenfons of any Roman. wift. 

2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin phrafe or fenfe. 

This was but an invention and pretenfion given out by the 

spanks. , ... /T 2 : 

Pre'ter. n.f. [prater, Lat.] A particle, which prefixed to 

words of Latin original, fignifies bejide. 

Pre'terimperfect. adj. In grammar, denotes thetenfe not 

PRE^TEr/t. adj. [preterit, Fr. prateritus , Lat.] Paft. _ 

PreteRi'tion. n.f. [preterition, Fr. from preterit. \ 1 he act 
of going paft; the ftate of being paft. 

PreTeritness. n.f [from preterit .] State of being paft, 
not prefence; not futurity. 


PRE 

We cannot conceive a preteritnefs ft ill backwards in j n f{ 4 
nitum, that never was prefent, as we can an endlefs futurity' 
that never will be prefent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet neverthelefs the other is poiitively finite : and this 
reafoning doth not at all afiedl the eternal exiftence of the 
adorable divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no paft 
nor future. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Pretf.RLa'psed. adj. [praterlap J / us, Lat.] Paft and gone. 
We look with a fuperftitious reverence upon the accounts 
of preterlapjed ages. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Never w s there fo much of either, in any preterlapfed age* 
as in this. Walker. 

Preterlegal, adj. [preter and legal.] Not agreeable to 
law. 

I expeded fome evil cuftoms preterlegal , and abufes per- 
fonal, had been to be removed. King Charles. 

Pretermission, n. f [pretennijfion, Fr. praiermijfio , Lat.] 
The ad of omitting. 

To Pretermi't. v. a. [pratermitto, Lat.] Topafsby. 

The fees, that are termly given to thefe deputies, for re- 
compence of their pains, I do purpofely pretermit ; becaufe 
they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURAL. adj. [prater and natural.] Different 
from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into thecaufeof this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that fhould make a man pleafe himfelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thofe faculties, which nature 
has made the proper feat of pleafure. South’s Sermons. 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, is preter - 
natural , like a ftatue made and broken again. Burnet. 

Pre'ter naturally, adv. [from preternatural.] In a man¬ 
ner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, preter naturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itfelf room, and break and blow up all that which refifteth 
it. Bacon’s Nat. Bijl. 

Pre'ternaturalness. n. f. [from preternatural.] Manner 
different from the order of nature. 

aPreTerperfect. adj. [prateritum perfectum, Lat.] A gram¬ 
matical term applied to the tenfe which denotes time abfolutely 
paft. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of late made a 
confiderable alteration in our language, by clofing in one fyl- 
lable the termination of our preterperfedt tenfe, as drown’d, 
walk’d, for drowned, walked. , Addifon’s Spectator. 

Preterpluperfect. adj. [prateriturn plufquam perfediv.m, 
Lat.] The grammatical epithet for the tenfe denoting time 
relatively paft, or paft before fome other paft time. 

Prete'xt. n.f. [pratextus, Lat. pretexte , Fr.J Pretence; 
falfe appearance ; falfe allegation. 

My pretext to ftrike at him admits 
A good conftruction. Shakefp. Condoms. 

Under this pretext, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 
Plis pow’r to wrong. Daniel’s Civil War. 

As chymifts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts are into treafon forg’d by law. Denham. 

I fhall not fay with how much, or how little pretext of rea¬ 
fon they managed thofe difputes. Decay of Piety- 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, under a 
pretext of lervice and kindnefs. L Ef range. 

Pre'tor. n. f [praetor, Lat. preteur, Fr.J The Roman judge. 
It is now fometimes taken for a mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper; 

And look you lay it in the pretor s chair. Shakejp. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 

Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 

An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client before one 0 
th tpretors, could only produce a iingle witnefs, m a point 
where the law required two. Speflator, N 55 • 

Pre'torian. adj. [pretorianus, Lat. pretorien, Fr.] Ju icia , 

exercifed by the pretor. n 

The chancery had the pretorian power for equity, 
chamber had the cenforian power for offences. “ ’ 

Pre'ttily. adv. [from pretty.] Neatly; elegantly; pieawigy 
without dignity or elevation. 

How prettily the young fwain feems to warn , ^ , 
The hand was fair before. Shakefp. Winter s • 

One faith prettily ; in the quenching of the flame o a p 
ftilent ague, nature is like people that come to quench t 
of a ho ufe ; fo bufy, as one letteth another. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride ^ 

themfelves prettily , after the faftiion of others. 

Pre'ttiness. n.f [from pretty.] Beauty without d 3 y 
neat elegance without elevation. the 0 x, 

There is goodlinefs in the bodies of animals, as in 
greyhound and flag; or majefty and ftatelineis, as _* ^ or 
horfe, eagle and cock; grave awfulnefs, ; 

elegancy and prettinefs, as in leffer dogs and n JjAort* 

all which are feveral modes of beauty . the 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcattenngly fpnnkled a 8^ 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and exa 
tions, not to inveigle or detain our paffions. pRET^’ 
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PRETTY, adj. [praet; finery; Sax. pretto , Italian ; pfat, prat- 
tigh , Dutch.] 

I. Neat; elegant ; pleafirig without furprife or elevation. 

Of thefe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of miftakes, by 
taking up fome pretty hypothefis in philofophy. JVattt. 

Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

The pretty gejitlcman is the moft complaifarit creature in 
the world, and is always of my mind. Spedtdtor. 

3. It is ufed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poetry, and 
in converfation : as, a pretty fellow indeed ! 

A pretty talk; and fo I told the fool. 

Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rule. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And ferve to trip before the vi&or’s chariot. Addifon. 

4. Not very fmall. This is a vefy vulgar ufe. 

A knight of Wales, with /hipping and fome pretty com¬ 
pany, did go to difeover thofe parts. Abbot. 

Cut oft' the ftalks of cucumbers, immediately after their 
bearing, clofe by the earth, and then caft a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

I would have a mount of fome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclofure breaft high. Bacon’s Effays. 

Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and fuffered 
it for a pretty while to continue red hot. Boyle. 

A weazle a pretty way off flood leering at him. L’EJlr. 
Pre'tty. adv. In fome degree. This word is ufed before 
adverbs or adjectives to intend their ftgnification: it is lefs 
than very. 

The world begun to be pretty well flocked with people, 
and human induftry drained thole unhabitable, placfcs. Burnet. 

I fhall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance 
the reputation of learning; but I am pretty fure ’tis no 
great addition to theirs who ufe it. Collier. 

A little voyage round the lake took up five days, though 
the wind was pretty fair for us all the while. Addifon. 

I have a fondnefs for a projed, and a pretty tolerable genius 
that way myfelf. Addijon’s Guardian, N« 107. 

Thefe colours were faint and dilute, unlefs the light was 
trajeded obliquely; for by that means they became pretty 
Tvid. p _ Newton’s Opticks. 

This writer every where infinuates, and, in one place, 
pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere chriflian. Atterbury. 

" The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, and every 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Swift. 

The firft attempts of this kind were pretty modefl. Baker. 
To PREWAIL. v. n. [prevaloir, Fr. pravalcre, Lat.J 
1* To be in force; to have effed; to have power; to have in¬ 
fluence. 

. This cuflorii makes the fhort-fighted bigots, and the wa¬ 
rier fcepticks, as far as it prevails\ Locke. 

7.. To overcome; to gain the fuperiority. With on or upon, 
fometimes over or againji. 

They that were your enemies, are his } 

And have prevail’d as much On him as you. Shakefp. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidfl the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jealoufnefs of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles _ 

1 told you then he fhould prevail, and fpeed 
On his bad errand. Milton. 

The millenium prevailed long again/f the truth upon the 
llrength of authority. Decay of Piety. 

While Malbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 

Britain s fea-chiefs by Anna’s high command, 

Refifllefs o’er the Thufcan billows ride. Blackmore. 

Thus fong could prevail 
O’er death apd o’er hell, 

A conquefl how hard and how glorious ; 

Though fate had fail bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 

X et niuftck and love were vidorious. Pope 

I his kingdom could never prevail againji the united power 
of England. > 

3- To gain influence ; to operate effedually. 

4* I o perfuade or induce by entreaty. It has with, 
before the perfon perfuaded. 

With minds obdurate nothing prevailed, as well they that 
preach, as they that read unto fuch, fhall flill have caufe to 
complain with the prophets of old, who will give credit unto 
our teaching? Hooker, b. v. f. 22 . 

Me was prevailed with to reflrain the earl of Briflolupon 
nis hrit arrival. 

. t — 7 .. . . Clarendon. 

1 he lerpent with me 

Perfuafively have fo prevail'd, that I 
Have alio tailed. 

-71., . , Milton. 

1 hey are more in danger to go out of the way> who are 

to onewilT^-fi * j* l° , k1 R ° f , a gUKie ’ that is an hundred 
and h, Tu , m ‘ flead r hcm ’ than he that has not y<=t taken a ftep. 
and ,S likelier to b t prevailed on to enquire after the right 

fnnR ere T f ? Ur r ° rts of ar S uments that men, in their rea- 
0 Wlt h others, make uie of to prevail on them. Lode. 


upon or on 


Rowe, 
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The gods pray 

He would refume the condud of the day. 

Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night; 

Prevail’d upon at laft, again he took 

The harnefs’d fteeds, that flill with horror fhook. Addif 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with 
to fend her forces upon that expedition. Swift . 

Prevail upon fome judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedom. Swift. 

Prevailing, adj. [from prevail.] Predominant; having 
moft influence. 

Probabilities, which crofs men’s appetites and prevailing 
paffions, run the fame fate : let never fo much probability 
hang on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and money 
on the other, it is eafy to forefee which will outweigh. Ldcke. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreflion ; 

Saints fhall affift thee with prevailing prayers. 

And warring angels combat on thy fide. 

Prevai'liVient. n.f. [from - revail.] Prevalence. 

Meflengers 

Of Brongprevailment in unharden’d youth. Shakefp . 

Prevalence. In. f. [prevalence, Fr. pravaleiitia, low Lat.J 
Pre'valency. 5 Superiority; influence; predominance. 

The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 
prevalence with him. Clarendon . 

Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 
were employed in the civil government, imputed their want- 
ing of thefe ornaments their predeceffors wore, to the power 
and prevalency of the lawyers. Clarendoni 

Animals, whofe forelegs fupply the ufe of arms, hold, if 
hot an equality in both, 2.prevalency oft times in the other; 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reafon’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muft at once be deaf and blind. Prion 

Leaft of all does this precept imply, that we fhould com- 
ply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt fafhion has 
made reputable. Rogers’s Set 'mons . 

FRfe VALENT, adj. [pravalens, Lat.J Vidorious; gaining fu¬ 
periority. ® 

Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors, that prevalent arms 
were as good as any title, and that valiant men might, ac¬ 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh . 

On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 

The condu£l of a peculiar providence made the inftruments 
of that great defign prevalent and various, and all thofe 
mountains of oppofition to become plains. South’s Sermons 
2. Predominant; powerful. 

Eve ! eafijy may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav’n defeends ; 

But, that from us ought fhould afeend to heav’n. 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleft ; or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Par. Loft 

1 his was the moft received and prevalent opinion, when I 
firft brought my colleffion up to London. ? IVoLfkard 
Prevalently, adv. [from prevalent.] Powerfully; forcibly. 
The ev ning-ftar fo falls into the main, 

To PRE r v\ a Rc 0 ATT rC ^'" M/ 7^ bnght - x Pr! ° r - 

pi f preevaricor, Lat. prevariquer, 

* r - J Fo cavil; to quibble ; to fhuffle. * 

chanRrand e a t the x- difan f nuUed ° r quite fravaricated through 
feives S . d alteratlon of tlmes > y« they are good in them- 

He prevaricates with his own underftandintt, and ^caJmot 
fenoufly confider the llrength, and difeern the fvidence of ar¬ 
gumentations againft his d?f,res. o ", 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire he will nev^ 
that he would* wilfully ° f 

TomJekaklaJ "shuffle ^ ? reVarica “° n > Fr - 

oathT^entr^dayXek^ tod3e *J 

Pre varica'tor n r r* - • T ' / * d “’fon s Freeholder. 

from^ prevaricate. ] '{ c^uteTi'a fh’uffler pUVari “ ,Uur > F ‘- 
S 14 [pr&venuris, Lat.J Preceding; going before; 

From the mercy-feat above 

it 1 th y indulgent care 

Had not preven’d, among unbody’d fhades 
l now had wander’d * 

20 K 


__ . Philips. 

To PREVE'iVT. 
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ToPREVE'NT. v. a. [prarvenio, Lat, prevenir, Fr.] 

1. I o go before as a guide; to go before, making the way 
eafy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion* or to fhun any requi- 
fite a&ion, only becaufe we have in the practice thereof been 
prevented by idolaters. Hooker „ b. v.f 12. 

Prevent him with the bleffings of goodnefs. Pfalm xxi. 3. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy moft gra¬ 
cious favour. Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 

Common Prayer. 

2. To go before ; to be before ; to anticipate. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc¬ 
cupied in thy words. Pjalm cxix. 4. 

The fame officer told us, he came to conduct us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becaufe we might have the whole 
day before us for our bufinefs. Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 

Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear; 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 

Others do lleep. Herbert’s Temple of Sacred Poems, 

Soon fhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands ; 

Coud’ft thou lome great proportion’d mifehief frame, 

They’d prove the father from whole loins they came. Pope, 

3. To preoccupy; to preengage ; to attempt firft. 

Thou haft prevented us with offertures of love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Charles. 

4. Tq hinder ; to obviate ; to obftruift. This is now almoft 
the only fenfe. 

They prevented me in the day of my trouble ; but the 
Lord was my upholder. Pfalm xviii. 18. 

I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

This your ftneereft care could not prevent. 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs. Milton. 

Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likelieft to prevent 
it; becaufe it hinders us from making the beft ufe of the ad¬ 
vantages which we enjoy. Atterbury. 

To Pre vent, v. n. To come before the time. A latinifm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath beenfteeped 
fheep’s dung, will prevent and come early. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

PreveNter. n. f [from prevent.] 

1 . One that goes before. 

The archduke was the aflailant, and the preventer , and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon. 

2. One that hinders ; an hinderer ; an obftru&er. 

Prevention, n. f £ prevention , Fr. from preventum , Lat.] 

I. The a<ft of going before. 

The greater the diftance, the greater the prevention ; as in 
thunder, where the lightning precedeth the crack a good 
fpace. Bacon. 


No odds appear’d 

In might or fwift prevention. 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation. 

Achievements, plots, orders, preventions , 

Succefs or lofs. 

3. Hinderance; obftrueftion. 

Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 

Incens’d. 

Prevention of fin is one of the greateft mercies God can 
vouchfafe. South's Sermons. 

4. Prejudice ; prepoffeffion. A French expreffion. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring no parti¬ 
cular gufto or any prevention of mind, and that whatfoever 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 

Preve'ntional. adj. [from prevention. J Tending to pre¬ 
vention. ID iff. 

Preventive, adj. [from prevent.’] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears are true defenftves, as well 
as upon acftual invafions. Bacon. 

2. Prefervative ; hindering ill. It has of before the thing pre¬ 
vented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of difeafes; preventive is 
that which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth ficknefs. 

Brown. 

Procuring a due degree of fweat and perfpiration, is the 
beft preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

PreveNtive. n. f [from prevent.} A prefervative; that 
which prevents; an antidote. 

Preventively, adv. [from preventive.'] In fuch a manner 
as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the 
integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thir¬ 
teen ribs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PRE'VIOUS. adj. [ preevius , Lat.] Antecedent; going be¬ 
fore ; prior. 

By thi sprevious intimation we may gather fome hopes, that 
the matter is not defperate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the florin. 

Rolls o’er the muttering Earth. Thomfon. 
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Pre viously. adv. [from previous.] Beforehand; antecedent 
Darting their flings, they previoufly declare ^ 

Defign’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. p ■ 

It cannot be reconciled with perfect finceritv as 
fuppofing fome negleCt of better information. ^ P p-ffi 
Pre'viousness. n.f. [from previous.] Antecedence r * 
PREY. n.f. [prseda, Lat.] 

1. Something to be devoured; fomething tobefeized; food eotle • 
by violence; ravine; wealth gotten by violence ; plunder 

A garnfon Supported itfelf, by the prey it took from Ihe 
neighbourhood of Avlelbury. ' Clarendon, b. viii 

1 he whole included race his purpos’d prev. MU* ' 
She fees herfelf the monfter’s prey , 

And feels her heart and intrails torn away. jy r] , ( j 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the fkies, ^ * 

While virtue leads the noble way; 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 

Where fordid int’reft fhews th e prey. p r p 

2. Ravage; depredation. 

Hog in floth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shakefp 

3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

There are men of prey, as well as beafts and biids p{prey 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L'Ejlrefim. 

To Prey. v. n. [prador, Lat.] 

1. To feed by violence. With on before the obje<ft. 

A lionefs 

Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch. 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir : for ’tis 
The royal difpofition of that beaft 
To prey on nothing that doth feem as dead. 

Put your torches out; 

The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowfy eaft. 

Jove venom firft infus’d in ferpents fell, 

Taught wolves to prey, and ftormy leas to fwell. 

Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. 

2. To plunder ; to rob. 

They pray continually unto their faint the commonwealth, 
or rather not pray to her, but prey on her ; for they ride up 
and down on her, and make her their boots. Shakefp. 

3. To corrode; to wafte. 

Language is too faint to Ihow 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 

He pines, he Pickens, he defpairs, he dies. Addifon, 

Pre'yer. n.f [from prey.] Robber; devourer ; plunderer. 
Pri'apism. n.f [priapifmus, Lat. priapifme, Fr.] A preter¬ 
natural tenfion. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapifm. Bacon. 
The perfon every night has a priapifm in his fleep. Flayer. 
Price, n.f [prix, Fr. praiium, Lat.] 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price ; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coft me no¬ 
thing. 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath Its price in compofition, if you take 
away any thing, or any part do fail, all is dilgrace. Bacon. 

If fortune has a niggard been to thee. 

Devote ffiyfelf to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice. 

To which neceffity confines thy price. Dryden , 

2. Value; eftimation ; fuppofed excellence. 

We ftand in fome jealoufy, left by thus overvaluing their 
fermons ; they make the price and eftimation of feripture, 
otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar hath put down - the ufe of honey, inafmuch as we 
have loft thofe preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more ‘in price. Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppoftng the quantity of wheat, in refpeef to its vent be 
the fame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Locke% 

4. Reward ; thing purchafed at any rate. 

Sometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 

The knave deferves it, when he tills the foil. .P°P e * 
To Price, v. a. To pay for. 

Some fhall pay the price of others guilt; 

And he the man that made fans foy to fall, 

Shall with his own hlood price that he hath fpilt. E. Queen. 
To PRICK, v. a. [pjucian, Saxon.] 

To pierce with a final! punCture. 

Leave her to heav’n, 

And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 

To prick and fling her. Shakefp. Ham e • 

There fhall be no more a pricking brier unto the hou e 0 
Ifrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel xxvin- J 4 * 

If flic pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in the waj. ; 
To form or ereCt with an acuminated point. 

The poets make fame a monfter; they fay, lo° . , 

many feathers fhe hath, fo many eyes fhe hath un ^ rne ‘ ’ 
- ----- tongues, fo many voices, file pricks up fo^ny 
0 Bacon i zJJ a r\ 
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A hunted panther cafts about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks herlift’ning ears to fcoiit. Dry . 
His rough creft he rears, 

And prick up his predeftinating ears. Dryden. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war. 

Pricks up*his ears. Dryden's Virgil's Georg. 

A o-reyhound hath pricked ears, but thofe of a hound hang 
down & ; for that the former hunts with his ears, the latter 
only with his nofe. Grew. 

The tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears, 

Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears* Gay. 

Keep clofe to ears, and thofe let affes prick ; 

’Tis nothing - nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pope. 

3. To fix by the point. 

0 I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground truly ftrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, fo that their edges 
mhrht look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faftened their handles to¬ 
gether with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 

5. To nominate by a pun&ure or mark. 

Thofe many then fhall die, their names are prickt. 

Shakefpeare: 

Some who are pricked for fheriffs, and are fit, fet out of 
the bill. ^ Bacon. 

6. To fpur ; to goad ; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious favours. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that. 

Which elfe no worldly good fhould draw from me. Shakefp. 

Well, ’tis no matter, honour pricks me on ; 

But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope. 

7. To pain ; to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
and faid, men and brethren what fhall we do ? Affs \\. 37. 

8. To make acid. 

They their late attacks decline. 

And turn as eager as prick'd wine. Huclibras, p. ii. 

g. To mark a tune. 

To Prick, v. n. [prijkcn, Dutch.] 

1. To drefs one’s felf for fhow. 

2. To come upon the fpur. This feems to be the fenfe in 
Spenfer . 

After that Varlet’s flight, it was not long. 

Ere on the plain faft pricking Guyon fpied. 

One in bright arms embattled full ftrong. Fa. Queen. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms of filver fhield. Fa. Queen. 

They had not ridden far, when they might fee 
Owe pricking towards them with hafty heat. Fa. Queen. 
The Scottifh horfemen began to hover much upon the 
Englifh army, and to come pricking about them, fometimes 
within length of their ftaves. Hayward. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

In this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lufty knight was pricking o’er the plain. Dryden. 

Prick, n.f [pjncca, Saxon.] 

1. A fharp flender inftrument; any thing by which a pun&ure 
is made. 

The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. Affs ix. 5. 
If the Englifh would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them out by the fword, muft they not 
be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their Tides. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beafts, he would 
have armed them with horns, tufks, talons or pricks. Bramh. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teafing and tormenting thought; re¬ 
morfe of confcience. 

My confcicnce firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain lpeeches utter’d 

By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. A fpot or mark at which archers aim. 

For longfhooting, their fhaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four fcore; for ftrength, they would pierce any ordi¬ 
nary armour. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4 * A point; a fixed place. 

Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 

To prick of higheft praile forth to advance. Spenfer. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car. 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shakefp. 
5 - A puncture. 

No afps were difeovered in the place of her death, only 
two lmall mfenfible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 
' J he print of a fiarc jn the ground. 
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PrFcker. n.f. [from prick] 

1. A fharp-pointed inftrument; . ■ . . 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet; For joiner s me, it 
hath moft commonly a fquare blade: Moxon's Meehan. Exen 

2 . A light horfeman 

They had horfemen, prickers as they ate termed, fitter to 
make excurfions and to chace, than to fuftain any ft-ong 
charge. _ Hayward. 

Pri'cket: n.f. [from prick.] A buck in his fecorid year. 

I’ve call’d the deer ; the princefs kill’d a pricket. Shakefp. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
pricket. Manwood of the Laws of the Eorcjh 

Pri'ckle. n.f. [from prick.] Small fharp point, like that of 
a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence ; the plants 
that have prickles , are black and white, thofe have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leal, are holly and 
juniper ; nettles alfo have a filial! venomous prickle. Ba -on: 

An herb growing in the water, called lincoftis, is full of 
prickbes : this putteth forth another fmall herb out of tiie leaf, 
imputed to moifture gathered between the prickles. Bacon . 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. L'EJlrange. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-graih’d thiftles pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden \ 

The flower’s divine-, where’er it grows, 

Negledl the prick ley, and affume the role; JVatts-. 

Pri'ckliness. n. f [from prickly.] Fullnefs of (harp points. 
Pri'cklouse. n.f [prick and lOttfe ] A wdrd of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarreling ; the woman in contempt 
called her hufband prickloufe. UEJlrange. 

Pri'cksong. n.f. [prick and fing.] Soilg fet to mufick. 

He fights as you fing prickjongs, keeps time, diftance and 
proportion. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pri'ckly. adj. [from prick.] Full of fharp points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prickly and more tender* if 
have their tops grated off upon a ftone. 

I no more 

Shall fee you browzing, on the mountain’s brow; 

The prickly fhrubs. 

How did the humbled Twain deteft 
Hi s prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! Swift's Mi cel 

Pri'ckmadam. n.f. A fpecies of houfeleek, which fee. 
Pri'ckpunch. n.f 

Prickpunch is a piece of tempered fteel* with a round poin 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon 

Pri'ckwood. n.f Atreei Ainfworth 

Pride, n.f [pjirc or ppyb, Saxon.] 

Inordinate and unrealonable felf-efteem. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp ; Henry V II 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To fhew itfelf, but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. 

He his wonted pride foon recollects* 

Vain aims, inordinate defires 
Blown up with high conceits engend’ri ngpride. 

Inlolence; rude treatment of others; infolent exultation. 
That witch 

Hath wrought this hellifh mifehief unawares; 

That hardly we efcap’d the pride of France. 

They undergo 

This annual humbling certain number’d days. 

To dafh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. 

Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip, hoftile deeds in peace. 

Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 

Generous elation of heart. 

The honeft pride of confeious virtuCi 
Elevation ; dignity. 

A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place; 

Was by a momfing owl hawkt at and kill’rii 
Ornament ; fhow ; decoration. 

Whofe lofty trees, yclad with furrimer’s pVide^ 

Did fpread fo broad, that heavens light did hide; 

Smalleft lineaments exaCI, 

In all the liveries deck’d of furnmer’s pride. 

Be his this fword, 

Whofe ivory fheath, inwtought with curious pridei 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s fide. Pott 

Splendour; oftentation. r 

In this array the war of either fide, 

Through Athens pafs’d with military pYide, Dryden 

The ftate of a female beaft foliciting the male; 

It is impoffible you fhould fee this. 

Were they as fait as wolves in pride. Shakefp 

1 a ‘ the noun.] To make proud; to rati 

himlelf high. It is only ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 

He could have made the moft deformed beggar as rich, a 
thole who moft pride themjelves in their wealth; Go. of the Ton 
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This little impudent hardware-man turns into ridicule the 
direful apprehenfions of the whole kingdom, priding himfelf 
as the caufe of them. Swift's Mifcel. 

Prie. n. f I fuppofe in old name of privet. 

Lop popler and fallow, el me, maple and prie, 

Wei faved from cattel, till fummer to lie. Tufjkr. 

Pr IEF for proof Spenfer. 

Pri er. n\ f. [from pry.~\ One who enquires too narrowly. 
PRIEST, nf [ppeopr, Sax. prejlre, Fr.] 

I. One who officiates in facred offices. 

I’ll to the vicar. 

Bring you the maid, you fhall not lack a priejl. Shahcfp. 

I he high priejl fhall not uncover his head. Lev. xxi. io. 
Our practice of Tinging differs from the pra&ice of David, 
the priejis and Levites. Peacbam. 

1 hefe pray’rs I thy priejl before thee bring. Milton. 
1 . One of the fecond order in the hierarchy, above a deacon, 
below a bifhop. 

No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 

Honeft and true, with a well-meaning priejl. Rowe. 

Pr Testcraft. n. f. [priejl and craft.] Religious frauds ; 
management of wicked priefts to gain power. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks; though 
the debate be about Doway, his difeourfe runs upon bigotry 
and priejl craft. Spectator. 

From priejlcraft happily fet free, 

Lo ! ev’ry finifh’d fon returns to thee. Pope. 

Priestess, n.f [from priejl.] A woman who officiated in 
heathen rites. 

Then too, our mighty fire, thou ffood’ft difarm’d. 

When thy rapt foul the lovely priejlefs charm’d, 

That Rome’s high founder bore. Addifon . 

Thefe two, being the fons of a lady who was priejlefs to 
Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the temple. Spectator. 
She as priejlefs knows the rites. 

Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift's Alifcel. 

Th’ inferior priejlefs, at her altar’s fide, 

Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. Pope. 

Prie'sthood. n.f [from priejl.'] 

1. The office and character of a prieff. 

Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the priejlhood from 
the tribe of Levi. Whitgifte. 

The priejlhood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterburys Sermons. 

2. The order of men fet apart for holy offices. 

Is your priejlhood grown fo peremptory ? Shakefp. 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prieflhood. Dryden. 

3. The fecond order of the hierarchy. See Priest. 
Prie'stliness. n.f. [from priejlly.] The appearance or man¬ 
ner of a prieff. 

Prie stly, adj. [from priejl.] Becoming a prieff ; facerdotal; 
belonging to a prieff. 

In the Jewifh church, none that was blind or lame was 
capable of the priejily office. South's Sermons . 

How can inceft fuit with holinefs. 

Or priejily orders with a princely ffate ? Dryden. 

Prie'stridden. adj. [priejl and ridden .] Managed or go- 
. verned by prieffs. 

S.uch a cant of high-church and perfecution, and being 
priejlridden. Swift. 

To Pr 1 e v F. for prove. Spenfer. 

Prj[Q. n.f. [A cant word derived perhaps from prick, as he 
pricks up, he is pert ; or from prick eared, an epithet of re¬ 
proach bellowed upon the prefbyterian teachers.] A pert, 
conceited, faucy, pragmatical, little fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling monfieur Mefnager 
an infignificant prig. Spectator , N? 482. 

. There have I feen fome active prig, 

To {hew his parts, beftride a twig. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Prill. n.f„ A birtor turbot. Ainfworth t 5 

Prim. adj. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal 5 precife; 
affcdtcdly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horfe’s dung. 

Mingling with apples in the throng. 

Said to the pippin, plump and prim. 

See, brother, how we apples fwim. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Prim. v. a. [from the adjective.] To deck up precifely; 
to form to an affected nicety. 

Primacy, n.f. [primatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Lat.] The 
chief ecclefiaftical ftation. 

When he had now the primacy in his own hand, he thought 
he fhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 
Primage, n.f. The freight of a fhip. Ainjworth. 

Pri'mal. adj. [primus, Lat.] Firft. A word not in ufe, but 
very commodious for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal ffate. 

That he, which is, was wifh’d, until he were. 

Oh ! my offence is rank, itfmells to heav’n. 

It hath th 0 primal, eldeft curfe upon’t. 

Primarily, adv. [from primary.] Originally; 

: intention ; in the firft place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily fuffereth, we apply 
medicines unto the wriffs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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Thefe confutations fo exaflly fuiting the n ara M» , , 
wedding-fupper to this fpiritual banquet of the gofcet t- 
does not primarily, and m its firft defign, intend ft P ’ ‘ f 1( 

tainly It may with greater advantage of refemblanceT*'" 
plied to it, than to any other duty. 0 .», a P* 

Pri MARjNESs. n.f [horn primary.] The ftate of &£[ 
in act or intention. De * n g firft 

7 hat which is peculiar, muff be taken from ^ • 
nefs and fecondarinefs of the perception. 

PRPMARY. adj. [primarius, Lat.] orr ' n< 

1. Firft in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not * • 
or literal, belongs to this place. *" 

2. Original; firft. Hammond. 

Before that beginning, there was neither primary matter ta 
be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being but tl 

et< wL‘ . • , , . Raleigh's Hijtory of the World 

When the ruins both pnmary and fecondary were 
the waters of the abyfs began to fettle too. g™, 

Thefe I call original or primary qualities of body 
produce fimple ideas in us, viz. lolidity, extenfion rJZ 
and motion. 5 f> f 

3. Firft in dignity ; chief; principal. ° C e ’ 

As the fix primary planets revolve about him, f 0 the f 

condary ones are moved about therii in the fame ibfquialteral 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs 

n ' f‘ 1 '.primal, Fr. primas, Lat ] The chief cede* 
liaftick. c ' 

When the power of the church was firft eftablifhcd the 
archbifhops of Canterbury and York had then no prehemi 
ncnce one over the other; the former being primate over the 
Southern, as the latter was over the Northern parts. Ayliff 
The late and prefent primate, and the lord archbifhopof 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. gf,-r t 

Pri'mateship. n.f. [from primate.] The dignity or oiie 
of a primate. 

Prime, n.f. [primus, Lat.] 

1. The firft part of the day ; the dawn ; the morning 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard ° 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time. 

Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenfer . 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’ft the imiling morn * 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy iphere 
While day arifes, that fweet hour of prime. Milton: 

2. The beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly liindry arts mechanical were found out in the very 
prime of the world. Hooker, b. If. to. 

Nature here wanton’d as in her prime. Milton . 

3. The beft part. • 

Give no more to ev’ry gueft. 

Than he’s able to digelt. 

Give him always of th z prime. 

And but little at a time. Swift. 

4. The fpring of life ; the height of health, ftrength or beauty. 

Make hafte, fweet love, whilft it is prime, 

For none can call again the paffed time. Spenfer . 

Will {he yet debale her eyes on me. 

That cropt the golden prune of this fweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed l Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happinefs and prime can happy call. 

Likelieft Ihe feem’d to Ceres in her prime. 

No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were, like Phoebus, young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. 

5. Spring. 

Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime. 

And fummer, though it be lefs gay, 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in fpite of time. 

For ever young enjoys an endlefs prime. 

6. The height of perfe&ion. 

The plants which now appear in the moft different ieaions, 

would have been all in prime, and flourifhing together at t e 
r Woodward. 

fame time. r .1 

7 . The firft canonical hour. Ainjworth. 

8. The firft part; the beginning: as, the prime of the moon. 
Prime, adj. [primus, Lat.] 

1. Early; blooming. 

His ftarry helm unbuckl’d, fiiew’d \i\mprime 

In manhood, where youth ended. Milton sPai. J * 

2. Principal; firft rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in feveral counties, 
fufine; to pay the fame, committed to pnfon. 

Nor can I think, that God will fo deftioy 
We his prime creatures dignify’d fo high. 

Humility and refignation are our prime virtues 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Swift. 
Dryden. 1 

Waller. 
Granville . 


were, for re- 
Clarendon. 

Milton. 
Dryden. 
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3-. Firft ; original. 

The moft replenifhed fweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation e’er file fram’d. Shakefp. 

Mofes being chofen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove°that priefthood belonged to Adam’s heir, or the 
prime fathers. Locke. 

Excellent. It may, in this Ioofe fenfe, perhaps admit, 
though fcarcely with propriety, a fuperlative. 

We are contented with 

Catharine our queen, before the primejl creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Shakefp. Henry VIII* 

To Prime, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in the firft powder; to put powder in the pan of a 

gU A piftol of about a foot in length, we primed with well- 
dried gunpowder. Boyle. 

Prime all your firelocks, fallen well the flake. Gay. 

His friendihip was exactly tim’d. 

He (hot before your foes were prim'd. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. [ Primer, Fr. to begin.] To lay the firft colours on in paint¬ 
ing. A Gallicifm. 

Pri'mely. adv. [from prime.] 

1. Originally; primarily; in the firft place; in the firft inten- 
tion. 

Words fignify not immediately and primely things them- 
felves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South 

2. Excellently ; fupremely well. A low fenfe. 

Pri'meness. n.f [from prime.] 

1. The ftate of being firft. 

2. Excellence. 

Pri'mer. n.f. 

1. An office of the bleffed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but in 
the primer or office of the bleffed Virgin. Stillingfleet. 

2. [ Primarius, Lat.] A fmall prayer book in which children 
are taught to read, fo named from the Romifh book of devo¬ 
tions ; an elementary book. 

The Lord’s prayer, the creed and ten commandments 
he fhould learn by heart, not by reading them himfelf in his 
primer, but by fomebody’s repeating them before he can 
read. Locke on Education. 

PRIME'RO. n.f [Spanifh.] A game at cards. 

I left him at prime? 0 

With the duke of Suffolk. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Primf/val. 7 adj. [primeevus, Lat.] Original; fuch as was 

Prime'vous. i at firft. 

Immortal dove, 

Thou with almighty energy did’ft move 

On the wild waves, incumbent did’ft difplay 

Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackmore. 

All the parts of this great tabrick change; 

Quit their old Rations and primeval frame, 

And lofe their fhape, their effence, and their name. Prior. 

Primi'tial. adj. [primitius, primitive, Lat;] Being of the firft 
production. Ainfworth. 

PRIMITIVE, adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivus , Lat.] 

1. Ancient; original; eftablifhed from the beginning. 

Their fuperftition pretends, they cannot do God greater 
fervice, than utterly to deftroy the primitive apoftolical go¬ 
vernment of the church by bifhops. King Charles. 

David refleCls fometimes upon the prefent form of the 
world, and fometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 

The doclrine of purgatory, by which they mean an eftate 
of temporary punilhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from feripture. Tillotf. 

2. Formal ; affecledly folemn; imitating the fuppofed gravity 
of old times. 

3. Original; primary; not derivative: as, in grammar, a pri¬ 
mitive verb. 

Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueft, walks forth. Milton. 

Pri'mitively. adv. [from primitive.] 

1. Originally; at firft. 

Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, were af¬ 
terward omitted, the occafion ceafing. Brown. 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule ; according to ancient praClice. 

I'he pureft and moft primitively reformed church in the 
world was laid in the dull. South's Sermons. 

Pri'mitiveness. n.f [from primitive.] State of heino-ori¬ 
ginal ; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 

Primness, n.f. [from prim.] AffeCled nicenefs or formality. 

Primoge'nial. adj. [primigenius, Lat. it Ihould therefore have 
been written primigenial.] Firftborn; original; primary; 
conftituent; elemental. 

The primogenial light at firft was diffufed over the face of 
the unfaffiioned chaos. Glanvill's Scepf 

It is not eafy to difeern, among many differing fubftances 
obtained-from the fame matter, what primogenial and lim pie 
bodies convened together compofe it. Boyle. 

The firft or primogenial earth, which rofe out of the chaos. 
Was not like the prefent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
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Primogeniture. «./ [ primogeniture , Fi\ from prims genii us. 
Lat.] Seniority ; elderlhip ; ftate of being firftborn. 

Becaufe the feripture affordeth the priority of order ur: ; 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer his primogeniture. . Brown,. 

The firft provoker has, by his feniority and primogeniture., 
a double portion of the guilt. Government of the Tongue. 

Primo'rdial. adj. [primordial, Fr. primordium, Lat.] Ori¬ 
ginal ; exifting from the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranfmuted or otherwife produced, and 
fo may not be primordial and immutable beings. Boyle. 

Primo'rdial. n.f [from the adj.] Origin; firft principle. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical; but fper- 
matical and vital. More's Divine Dialogues* 

Primo'rdian. n.J\ See Plum, of which it is a fpecies.. 

Primo'rdiate. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Original; ex¬ 
ifting from the firft. 

Not every thing chymifts will call Fait, fulphur or fpirit, that 
needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. Boyle. 

Pri'mrose. n.f. [primula veris, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the primrofe conlifts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is tubulofe, but the upper part expands itfelf 
flat in form of a lalver, and is cut into feveral fegments ; 
from the flower-cup, which is fiftulous, arifes the pointa]* 
which, when the flower is decayed, become^ an oblong fruit 
or hulk, lying almoft concealed in the flower-cup, and opens 
at the top, in which are cpntained many roundifh feeds 
faftened to the placenta. Miller. 

Pale prhnrofes, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his ftrength. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I would look pale as primrofe. Shakefp. Hr.ry Vh 

There followeth, for the latter part of January, primrofes, 
anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon's Efj'ays. 

2* Primrofe is ufed by Shakefpeare for gay or flowery. 

I had thought to have let in fome of all profeflions, that gd 
the primrofe way to the everlafting bonefire. Shakejp . 

PRINCE, n.f. [prince, Fr. princeps, Lat.] 

1. A fovereign ; a chief ruler. 

Coeleftial ! whether among the thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the higheft ; for fuch of fhape may feem 
Prince above princes. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Forces come to be ufed by good princes, only upon neceflity 
of providing for their defence. * Temple * 

Efau founded a diftintSl people and government, and was 
himfelf a diftin< 5 l princeover them. Locke. 

The fucceffion of crowns, in feveral countries, places it 
on different heads, and he comes, by fucceffion, to be a prince 
in one place, who would be a fubjedl in another. Locke. 

Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but on'their 
money, we Ihould take them for moft virtuous princes. Addifon . 

Our tottering ftate ftill diftradted {lands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this commands. Pope. 

2. A fovereign of rank next to kings* 

3. Ruler of whatever fex. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her fex for her 
princely virtues.. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards 
the clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Atier. 

4. The fon of a king; in England only the eldeft fon ; the 
kinfman of a fovereign. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. SidH h ;i _ 

Heav n forbid, that fuch a (cratch fhould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. 

5. The chief of any body of men. 

To ufe the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
‘J!. a .. ow . and hnall boats, they glide over the face of the 
Virgil,an fea. Peacham on Poetry. 

1 o Prince, v. n. To play the prince ; to take (late. 

Nature prompts them. 

In fimple and low things, to prince it, much 

P„,w/ 0nd the V C rr 0f ° thers - Shak *ft- CymheKne. 

Princedom, n.f [from pnr.ee.] The rank, eftate or power 
or the prince ; fovereignty. 

Next Archibald, who, for his proud difdain, 

Depofed was from princedom fovereign. Fairy Queen 

Under thee, as head fupreme J 

Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs* dominions, I reduce. Milton 
PRINCEdKE. adj [prince mi like.] Becoming a prince 

Ihe wrongs he did me were nothing princelike ^Lh. % 

[fr0m ^ J Eftate, ma^rt 

Princely, adj. [from prince.] 

1. Having the appearance of one highborn. 

In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild 

2. Having the S rank SUefp. 

" d ° h ° n0Ur t0 ***** birth, they Hew 

Be oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heart’s Jove, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter 


Shakefp. 
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The princely hierarch left his pow’rs to fei£e 
Poftefiion of the garden. Milton. 

I exprefled* her commands 

To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 

So fled the dame, and o’er the ocean borfc 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick fhore. Waller * 

3* Becoming a prince; royal; grand ; auguft. 

I, that but now refus’d moft princely gifts. 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakefp. 

Princely counfcl in his face yet {hone. Milton . 

Born to command, your princely virtues flept 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. Waller. 

Pri'ncely. adv. [from prince.'] In a princelike manner. 

Princes-feather. n/f The herb amaranth. Ainf 

Pri'ncess. n.f. [princeffe, Fr.] 

j, A fovereign lady; a woman having fovereign command. 

Afk why God’s anointed he revil’d ; 

A king and princefs dead. Dryden. 

Prince/s ador’d and lov’d, if verfe can give 
A deathlefs name, thine {hall for ever live. Granvil. 

Under fo excellent a princefs as the prefent queen, we fup- 
pofe a family ftridlly regulated. Swift . 

2. A fovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 

3. The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracelet of the tru & princefs. 

That ever fwore her x faith. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. The wife of a prince : as, the princefs of Wales. 

PRINCIPAL, adj. [principal, Fr. principalis , Lat.] 

1. Princely. A fenfe found only in Spenfer. A Latinifm,» 

Sufpicion of friend, nor fear of foe. 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro. 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenfer. 

2. Chief; of the firft rate ; capital; eflential; important; con- 
fiderable. 

This later is ordered, partly and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts divine only ; partly and as con¬ 
cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well hu¬ 
man as divine. Hooker , b. v. f 4. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid 
to the charge of women. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Principal, n. f [from the adj.] 

1. A head ; a chief; not a fecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction fub- 
divideth, prove principals. Bacon. 

2. One primarily or originally engaged ; not an acceflary or 
auxiliary. 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. Swift. 
In judgment, fome perfons are prefent as principals, and 
others only as acceflaries. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

3. A capital fum placed out at intereft. 

Thou wilt not only loofe the forfeiture. 

But touch’d with human gentlenefs and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefp. 

Taxes muft be continued, becaufe we have no other means 
for paying off the principal. Swift*s Mifcellames. 

4. The prefident or governour. 

Principality, n.f [principaulte, Fr.] 

1. Sovereignty ; fupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought fuch miracles in me, as to 
make a prince none of the baleft, to think all principalities 
bafe, in refpecl of the fheephook. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 
other abfolute power of principality he had. Spenfer. 

2. A prince ; one inverted with fovereignty. 

Then fpeak the truth by her ; if not divine. 

Yet let her be a principality , 

Sov’reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shakefp. 

Nifroch of principalities the prime. Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a prince : as, the principa¬ 
lity of Wales. 

To the boy Caefar fend this grizled head. 

And he will All thy willies to the brim 

With principalities. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. Temple s Mifcellanies. 

4. Superiority; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and excefs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 

If any myftery be effcdlive of fpiritual bleffings, then this 
is much more, as having the prerogative and principality above 
every thing elfe. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Principally, adv. [from principal .] Chiefly; above all; 
above the reft. 

If the minifter of divine offices {hall take upon him that 
holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or fhall not de- 
flgn the glory of God principally , he polluteth his heart. Tayl. 

They wholly mirtake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dry den. 

The refiftance of water arifes principally from the vis iner¬ 
tia.* of its matter, and by confequence, if the heavens were 
as denfe as water, they would not have much lefs reliftance 
than water. ' ITew ton's Opticks . 
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What I principally infill on, is due execution. c„. y 
Pri'ncipalness. n.f. [from principal .] The flate 0 f h ■ 
principal or chief. ein S 

Pri'ncipiation. n.f. [from principium, Lat] Analyfis i„t 
conrtituent or elemental parts. A word not received ; 10 

The feparating of any metal into its original or element 
e will call principiation. 5 


we' 


Ba< 


Principle, n.f [principium , Lat. principe> Fr.] 

1. Element; conrtituent part; primordial fubftance. 

Modern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one Ample pri n . 
ciple , or folid extenfion diverfified by its various lhapes Watu 

2. Original caufe. * St 

Some few, whofe lamp {hone brighter, have been led 
From caufe to caufe to nature’s fecret head. 

And found that one Aril principle muft be. Try den 

For the performance of this, a vital or diretftive prin ipll 
feemeth to be afliftant to the corporeal. Crew's Cojmol 

3. Being productive of other being; operative caufe.' 

The foul of man is an a&ive principle , and will be em¬ 
ployed one way or other. Tillotfoi 1 Sermons. 

4. Fundamental truth ; original poftulate; Aril pofition from 
which others are deduced. 

Touching the law of reafon, there are in it fome things 
which Hand as principles univerfally agreed upon ; and out of 
thofe principles , which are in themfelves evident, the greateft 
moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, without 
any great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 

All of them may be called principles , when compared with 
a thoufand other judgments, which we form under the regu¬ 
lation of thefe primary propofltions. Watts's Logick. 

5. Ground of action ; motive. 

Farewel, young lords ; thefe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you Shakefp. 

As no principle of vanity led me firft to write it, fo much 
lefs does any fuch motive induce me now to publifh it. Wake, 
There would be but fmall improvements in the world, 
were there not fome common principle of aeftion, working 
equally with all men. Addijon's Spectator, N w 255. 

6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 

I’ll try 

If yet I can fubdue thofe itubborn principles 

Of faith, of honour. Addifon's Cato. 

A feather {hooting from another’s head, 

Extradls his brain, and principle is fled. Pope. 

To PRt nciple. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To eftablifh or fix in any tenet; to imprefs with any tenet 
good or ill. 

Wifeft and beftmen full oft beguil’d. 

With goodnefs principl'd not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miferable days. Milton. 

It is the concern of his maiefty, and the peace of his go¬ 
vernment, that the youth be principled with a thorough per- 
fuafion of the^jurtnefs of the old king's caufe. South. 

There are lo many young perfons, upon the well and ill 
principllng of whom next under God, depends the happinefs 
or mifery of this church and ftate. South's Sermons. 

Governors lhould be well principled and good-natured. L'Ejh 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that they mull 
not confult reafon in things of religion. Locke. 

Let an enthufiaft be principled , that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and you in vain bring the evidence ,of dear realons 
againft his doCtrine. Locke. 

He feems a fettled and principled philofopher, thanking for¬ 
tune for the tranquility he has by her averfion. Pope to Swift. 

2. To eftablifn firmly in the mind. 

The promifcuous reading of the bible is far from being o> 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting theii read¬ 
ing, or principllng their religion. ~ Locke. 

Pri'ncock. } n. f [from prink or prim cock ; perhaps pracox or 

Pri'ncox. j puecoquum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb; a 
conceited peri'on ; a pert young rogue. 

You are a faucy boy; 

This trick may chance to icathe you I know what; ^ 
You muft contrary me ! you area princox, go. Shakpjp. 

To Prink, v.n. [pronken, Dutch.] To prank; to dec' or 

{how. .... • 

Hold a good wager {he was every day longer prinking 
the glafs than you was. Art of Tormenting* 

To PRINT, v. a. [ imprimer , empreint , Fr.] 

1. To mark by prefiing any thing upon another. 

On his fiery fteed betimes he rode, _ , 

That fcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 0 

2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to leave its form. 

3. To form by impreffion. 

Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 

For {he did print your royal father off, ^• j 

Conceiving you. Shah tTll\\iX 

Ye {hall not make any cuttings in your flefli tor ^ ^ 

nor print any marks upon you. 

Perhaps fome footfteps printed in the clay, .■ mo n. 

Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. *- 0 J L His 
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His royal bounty brought its own reward; _ 

And in their minds fo deep did print the fenfe, 

That if their ruins fadly they regard, 

’Tis but with fear. Dryden. 

4. To imprefs words or make books, not by the pen, but the 
prefs. 

Thou haft caufed printing to be ufed ; and, contrary to the 
king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Shakefp. 

This nonfenfe got in by a miflake of the ftage editors, who 
printed from the piecemeal written parts. . Pope. 

Is it probable, that a promifcuous jumble of printing letter 
{hould often fall into a method, which ftiould llamp on paper 
a coherent difeourfe. Locke. 

As foon as he begins to fpell, pictures of animals lhould be 
got him, with the printed names to them. Locke. 

To Print, v. in. To publifh a book. 

From the moment he prints , he muft expcCl to hear no 
more truth. Pope. 

Print, n.f [empreinte, Fr.] 

1. Mark or form made by impreffion. 

Some more time 

Muft wear the print of his remembrance Out. Shakefp. 

Abhorred flave, 

Which any print of goodnefs wilt not take, 

Being capable of all ill ! Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Attend the foot. 

That leaves th cprint of blood where’er it walks. Shakefp. 
Up they toft the fand, 

No wheel feen, nor wheels print was in the mould impreft 
Behind them. Chapman's Iliads. 

Our life fo fart: away doth Aide, 

As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 

Or as a fhip tranfported with the tide, 

Which in their paflage leave no print behind. Davies. 

My life is but a wind, 

Which pafleth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 

O’er the fmooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of ftep hath been. Milton. 

While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod. 

Hath took no print of the approaching light. 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 

Before the lion’s den appeared the footfteps of many that 
had gone in, but no prints of any that ever came out. South. 
Winds bear me to fome barren ifland, 

Where print of human feet was never feen. Dryden. 

From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 

If they be not fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of 
the fenfes or reflection, the print wears out. Locke. 

2. That which being imprefied leaves its form. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be imprefled on paper. It 
is ufual to fay wooden prints and copper plates. 

4. Picture made by impreffion. 

From my breaft I cannot tear 
The paflion, which from thence did grovf; 

Nor yet out of my fancy rale 

The print of that fuppofed face. Waller. 

The prints , which we fee of antiquities, may contribute to 
form our genius, and to give us great ideas. Dryden. 

Words Handing for things, lliould be exprefied by little 
draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 

5. The form, fize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
ufed in printing books. 

To refrefti the former hint; 

She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 

6. The ftate of being publifhed by the printer. 

I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shakefp. 

It is fo rare to fee 

Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print , that we muft praife. Suckling. 

His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to flgnalize 
his parts in the world, has hindered many perfons from mak¬ 
ing their appearance in print. Addifon. 

I publifhed fome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth. 
The rights of the chrifiian church are fcornfully trampled 
on in print. Atterbury. 

7. Single Iheet printed and fold. 

The prints , about three days after, were filled with the 
fame terms. Addifon. 

"I he publick had Faid before, that they were dull; and they 
were at great pains to purchafe room in the prints , to teftify 
under their hands the truth of it. Pope. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat, 

Or do the prints and papers lie ? Pope. 

8. Formal method. 

Lay his head fometimes higher, fometimes lower, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not deftgned to have 
his maid lay all things in print , and tuck him in warm. Locke, 
1 Ri nter. n. f [from print.] 

I. One that prints books. 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer , in that 
which I ought to have done to comply with my delign, I am 
fallen very ihort. 1 5 - 
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To buy books, only becaufe they were publifned by an 
eminent printer , is much as if a man ftiould buy cloaths that 
did not fit him, only becaufe made by fome famous taylor. 

Pope. 


Swift. 


Digby. 


See, the printers boy below ; 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift; 

2. One that ftains linen. 

Pri'ntless. adj. [from print.’] That which leaves no im¬ 
preffion. 

Ye elves, 

And ye, that on the fands with printlefs foot 

Do chafe the ebbing Neptune. Shakefp. Tempfh 

Whilft from off the waters fleet* 

Thus J let niy printlefs feet 
O’er the cowflip’s velvet head* 

That bends not as I tread. Milton. 

PRFOR. adj. [prior, Lat.] Former; being before'fomethmg 
elfe ; antecedent; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us refledl that we have a priot' 
and fuperior obligation to the commands of Chrift. Rogers. 

Pri or, n. f. [ prieur , Fr.] 

1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot. 

Neither fhe, nor any other, befides the prior of the con¬ 
vent, knew any thing of his name. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. Prior is fuch a perlon, as, in fome churches, prefldes over 

others in the fame churches. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Pri'oress. n.f. [from prior.] A lady fuperior of a convent 
of nuns. 

When you have vow’d, you muft not fpeak with men, 
But in the prefence of the priorefs. Shakefp. 

The reeve, miller and cook are diftinguifhed from each 
other, as much as the mincing lady prior efs and the broad 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden. 

Pric/rity. n. f [from prior , adj.] 

1. The ftate of being firft ; precedence in time. 

From foil to foil of the lady, as they lhould be irt priority 
of birth. Hayward, 

Men ftill affirm, that it killeth at a diftance, that it poi- 
foneth by the eye, and by priority of vifion. Brown „ 

This obfervation may affift, in determining the difpute con¬ 
cerning the priority of Homer and Hefiod. Broome . 

Though he oft renew’d the fight, 

And almoll got priority of fight, C 

He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swift, j 

2 . Precedence in place. 

Follow, Cominius, we muft follow you. 

Right worthy your priority. Shdkefpi 

Pri'orship. n. f [from prior.] The ftate or office of 
prior. 

Pri'or y. n. f. [from prior.] 

1. A convent, indignity below an abbey. 

Our abbies and our priories lnall pay 
This expedition’s charge. Shakefp. King John. 

2. Priories are the churches which are given to priors in tituium, 

or by way of title. Ayltffe's Parergon. 

Pri'sage. n.f [from prife.] 

Prifage , now called butlerage, is a cuftom whereby the 
prince challenges out of every bark loaden with wine, con¬ 
taining lefs than forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. 

Cowel. 

PRISM, n. f [prifine, Fr. irfia-^a.] 

A prifm of glafs is aglals bounded with two equal and pa¬ 
rallel triangular ends, and three plain and well poliftied Tides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running from the three 
angles of one end, to the three angles of the other end. 

Newton s Optiiksc 

Here, aweful Newton, the diftolving clouds 
Form fronting, on the fun, thy ihowery prifm. Thomfon . 

Prisma tick. adj. [prifmatique, Fr. from prifm.] Formed as 
a prifm. 

If the mafs of the earth was cubick, prifmatick, or any 
other angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vafl a 
part, would be drowned, and another be dry. Derham: 

Falie eloquence, like the prifmatick glafs* 

Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev’ry place ; 
n he face of nature we no more furvey, 

All glares alike, without diftinaion gay. p Q p e 

Prisma tically. adv. [from prifmatick.] In the form of a 
prifm. 

I ake notice of the pleafing variety of colours exhibited by 
the triangular glafs, and demand what addition or decrement 
of either fait, lulphur or mercury befalls the glafs, by being 
pufmatically figured; and yet it is known, thS without that 
Ihape, it would not aflord thofe colours as it does. Boyle. 
rismoid. n.f. [7r^jcr ( acc and £i<j'(g)j.] A body approaching 
to the form of a prilm. & 

PRI'SON. n. f. [prifm, Fr.] A ftrong hold in which perfons 
are confined ; a gaol. 

hath commiflion 

I o hang Cordelia in the pnjon. Shakefp. Kin* Lear. 
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P R I 

For thofe rebellious here their pris'n ordain’d. Milton. 

I thought our utmoft good 
Was in one word of freedom underftood. 

The fatal blefling came ; from prifon free, 

I ftarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily. Dryden. 

Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore/ 

Set open to your have the prifon door. Dryden . 

The tyrant ^Eolus, 

With pow’r imperial, curbs the ftruggling winds. 

And founding tempefts in dark prifons binds. Dryden. 
He, that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon doors 
fet open to him, is prefently at liberty. Locke. 

To Pr i'son. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To emprifon ; to fhut up in hold ; to reftrain from liberty. 

2. To captivate; to enchain. 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 

They, as they fung, would take the prifon'd foul, 

And lap it in Elyfium. Milton. 

3. To confine. 

Univerlal plodding .prifons up 

The nimble fpirits in the arteries. Shakefp. 

Then did the king enlarge 

The fpleen he prifon'd. Chapman's Iliads. 

Pri sonbase. n. f A kind of rural play, commonly called 
prifonbars. 

The fpachies of the court play every friday at ciocho di 
canni, which is no other than prifo)ibafe upon horleback, 
biting one another with darts, as the others do with their 
hands. Sandys's Travels. 

Prisoner, n.f. [prifonnier , Fr.J 

1. One who is confined in hold. 

Cefar’s ill-eredled tower. 

To whofe flint bofom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a prifoner. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

The mcft pernicious infection, next the plague, is the 
linefl of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofe, 
and naftily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with one {lender firing, fuch as one relblute 
flruggle would break, he is prifoner only to his own floth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. Decay of Piety. 

A prifoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know 
whither to go. L'EJlrange. 

2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward I from her depart, 

I go like one that having loft the field. 

Is prifoner led away with heavy heart. Spenfer. 

There fucceeded an abfolute vidlory for the Englifh, the 
taking of the Spanifh general d’Ocampo prifoner , with the 
lofs of few of the Englifh. Bacon. 

He yielded on my word. 

And as my pris'ner , I reftore his fword. Dryden. 

3. One under an arreft. 

Tribune, a guard to feize the emprefs ftraight. 

Secure her perfon pris'ner to the ftate. Dryden. 

Pri'sonhouse. n.f Gaol; hold in which one is confined. 

I am forbid to tell the fecrets of my prifonboufe. Shakefp. 

Pri'sonment. n.f. [from prifon.] Confinement: emprifon- 
ment; captivity. 

May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life. 

But hold himfelf fafe in his prifonment. Shakefp, 

Pr/stine. adj. [prtfiinus, Lat.j Firft; ancient; original. 

Now their prijlinc worth 

The Britons recoiled!. Philips. 

This light being trajedled only through the parallel fuper¬ 
ficies of the two prifms, if it fuffered any change by the re¬ 
fraction of one fuperficies, it loft that impreflion by the con¬ 
trary refradiion of the other fuperficies, and fo, being re- 
ftored to its prifline conftitution, became of the fame nature 
and condition as at firft. Newton's Opticks. 

Pri'thee. A familiar corruption of pray thee , or I pray thee, 
which fome of the tragick writers have injudicioufly ufed. 
Well, what was that fcream for, I prithee f L'Eflrange . 

Alas ! why com’ft thou at this dreadful moment. 

To fhock the peace of my departing foul ? 

Away ! I prithee leave me ! Rowe's Jane Shore. 

Pri'vacy. n. f. [from private.’] 

1. State of being fecret; fecrecy. 

2. Retirement; retreat. 

Clamours our privacies uneafy make. 

Birds leave their nefts difturb’d, and beafts their haunts for- 
fake. Dryden. 

3. [ Privaute , Fr.] Privity; joint knowledge; great familU 
arity. Privacy in this fenfe is improper. 

You fee Frog is religioufly true to his bargain, fcorns to 
hearken to any compofition without your privacy. Arbuthnot. 

4. Taciturnity. Ainfworth. 

tRiVA'DO. n.f. [Spanifh.] A fecret friend. 

The lady Brampton, an Englifh lady, embarked for Por¬ 
tugal at that time, with fome privado of her own. Bacon. 

PKPVATE. adj. [privates, Lat.j 

j. Not open; fecret. 

You (hall go with me; 

I have fome private fchooling for von Shakefp. 


P R I 

Fancy retires 

Into her private cell, when nature refts, 

The harmlefs freedom, and the private friend j*' 

2 . Alone; not accompanied. * 

3. Being upon the fame terms with the reft of the • 

particular : oppofed to publick. munit ; 

When publick confent of the whole hath eftablifh 1 
thing, every man’s judgment, being thereunto coni Zr7 
were not private, howfoever his calling be to f 0 m P v a T 
publick charge; fo that of peace and quietnefs there N ° f 
any way poflible, unlefs the probable voice of every intir T 
ciety or body politic overrule all private of like nature in k" 

To let him breathe between the heav’ns and earth 

A i, V Athen r a , • Shah b- Ant • ** 

What infinite hearteafe muft kings ne«fed! ^ 

That private men enjoy ? and what have kin^s 
That private have not too, fave ceremony ? & Sh k f 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any way coin’ 
pared with the dukes of his houfe. Peacham of Antiquities 
The firft principles of chriftian religion fhould not be farced 
with fchool points and p ivate tenets. Sanderf 

Dare you, '° n ' 

A private man prefume to love a queen. Dryden 

4. Particular ; not relating to the publick. ^ m ' 

My end being private, i have not expreffed my conceptions 
in the language of the fchools. jy t . 

5. In Private. Secretly; not publickly ; not openly. ^ h 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 

In publick feern to triumph, not to mourn. Granville 

Pri'vate. n.f A fecret meflage. 

His private with me of the dauphin’s love. 

Is much more general than thefe lines import. Shakefp 

Pri'vateer. n.f. [from private.] A fhip fitted out by pri¬ 
vate men to plunder enemies. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than providing pri¬ 
vateers, wherewith his fubjedts carry on a pyratical war at 
their own expence. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

To Pri'vateer. v. a. [from the noun?] To fit out fhips 
againft enemies, at the charge of private perfons. 

Pri vately, adv. [from private.] Secretly; not openly. 

There, this night, 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shakejp. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the difciples 
came unto him privately. Mat. xxiv. 3. 

Pri'vateness. n. f. [from private.’] 

1. The ftate of a man in the fame rank with the reft of the 
community. 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambafladors attending the court in great number, he did 
content with courtefy, reward and privatenefs. Bacon. 

3. Obfcurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a refolved private¬ 
nefs, where he bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 

Privation, n.f. [privation , Fr. pri vat io , Lat.j 

1. Removal or deftrudlion of any thing or quality. 

For, what is this contagious fin of kind. 

But a privation of that grace within. Davies. 

So bounded are our natural defires. 

That wanting all, and fetting pain afide. 

With bare privation fenfe is fatisfy’d. Dryden. 

After fome account of good, evil will be known by confe- 
quence, as being only a privation or abfence of good. South. 

A privation is the abfence of what does naturally belong 
to the thing, or which ought to be prefent with it; as when 
a man or horfe is deaf or dead, or a phyfician or divine un¬ 
learned ; thefe are privations. JVatts's Logick. 

2. The acl of the mind by which, in confidering a fubjedl, we 
feparate it from any thing appendant. 

3. The ad! of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or eftate be fomewhat in the 
eJedlion, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri¬ 
vation or tranflation. Bacon. 

If the privation be good, it follows not the former condi¬ 
tion was evil, but lefs good; for the flower or bloffom is a 
pofitive good, although the remove of it, to give place to the 
fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 

PRI'VATIVE. adj. [ privatif \ Fr. privativus, Lat.] 

1. Caufing privation of any thing. 

2. Confiding in the abfence of fomething ; not pofitive. Pn~ 
votive is in things, what negative is in propofitions. 

The impreflion from privative to active, as from filence to 
noife, is a greater degree than from lefs noife to more. Bacon. 

The very privative bleflings, the bleflings of immunity, 
fafeguard, liberty and integrity, which we enjoy, deferve the 
thankfgiving of a whole life. Taylor. 

Priva'tive. n.f. That of which the effence is the abfence 
of fomething, as filence is only the abfence of found. 

Harmonical founds and difeordant founds are both adlivc 
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Pri'vatively. adv. [from privative .] By the abfence of 
fomething neceflary to be prefent; negatively. . 

The duty of the new covenant is fet down, firft privatively, 
not like tha't of Mofaical obfervances external, but pofitively, 
laws given into the minds arid hearts. _ Hammond. 

Pri'vativeness. n.f. [from privative.] Notation of abfence 
of fomething that fhould be prefent. 

Pri'vet. n.f The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other ; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and divided at the 
top into five fegments ; the ovary in the center of the flower- 
cup becomes a globular foft fruit full of juice, in which are 
lodged four feeds. Miller. 

Pri'vet. n.f Evergreen. It is diftinguifhed from the phillyrea 
by the leaves being placed alternately upon the branches, 
whereas thofe of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppofite 
to each other: it hath three feeds inclofed in each berry, 
whereas the phillyrea has but one. Miller. 

Privilege, n.f. [ privilege , Fr. privilegium , Lat.] 

1. Peculiar advantage. 

Here’s my fword. 

Behold it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profeflion. 1 Shakefp. 

He went 

Invifible, yet flay’d, fuch privilege 

Hath omniprefence. . Milton » 

He claims his privilege \ and fays ’tis fit; 

Nothing fhould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denhatn. 

Smiles, not allow’d to beafts, from reafon move, 

And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 

The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. Locke. 

2. Immunity ; publick right. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakefp. 

A foul that can fecurely death defy. 

And counts it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 

Ife Privilege, v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To inveft with rights or immunities ; to grant a privilege. 

The great are privileg'd alone. 

To punifh all injuftice but their own. Dryden. 

He happier yet, who privileg'dhy fate 
To fhorter labour, and a lighter weight. 

Receiv’d but yefterday the gift of breath. 

Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 

2. To exempt from cenfure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place of un¬ 
bridled licentioufnefs, thin as the abiding of him, who, as a 
father, fhould give a fatherly example. Sidney, b. ii. 

He took this place for fancluary. 

And it fhali privilege him from your hands. Shakefp. 

This place 

Doth privilege me, fpeak what reafon will-. Daniel. 

3. To exempt from paying tax or impoft. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from tythes; which 
by the canon law are chargeable. Hale. 

Pri'vjly. adv. [from privy.'] Secretly; privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence of con¬ 
veyances thereof unto their privy friends, who privily fend 
them the revenues. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Pri'vity. n.f [privaute, Fr. from privy.] 

1. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity difeover the drift of my purpofe ; 

I mean thereby to fettle an eternal peace in that country, and 
alfo to make it very profitable to her majefty. Spenfer. 

2. Confcioufnefs ; joint knowledge ; private concurrence. 

The authority of higher powers have force even in thefe 
things which are done without their privity, and are of mean 
reckoning. Hooker, b. i . f 7. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the privity o’ th’ king, t’ appoint 
Who fhould attend him? Skakefp. Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, concluding that the king¬ 
dom might better be fettled in his abfence. Swift . 

3. [In the plural.] Secret parts. 

Few of them have any thing to cover their privities. Abbot. 

PRI'VY. adj, [prive, Fr.] 

1. Private; not publick ; afligned to fecret ufes. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 

Shall feize on half his goods ; the other half 

Comes to the privy coffer of the ftate. Shakefp. 

2 . Secret; clandeftine. 

He took advantage of the night for fuch privy attempts, 
infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread every 
where. 2 Mac. viii. 7. 

3. Secret; not fhown. 

The fword of the great men that are flain entereth into 
their privy chamber. Ezek.xx i. 14 . 

4- Admitted to fecrets of ftate. 

The king has made him 

One of the privy council. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

One, having let his beard grow from the martyrdom of 
king Charles I. till the reftoration, defired to be made a privy 
counfellor. Spectator, N^ 629. 
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5. Confcious to any thing; admitted to participation of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sir Valentine 

This night intends to fteal away your daughter; 

Myfelf am one mad e privy to the plot. Shakefp. 

Many being privy to the fadt, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d ? Daniel. 

He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than be privy 
to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me never to mention. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Pri'vy. n. f Place of retirement; neceflary houfe. 

Your fancy 

Would ftill the fame ideas give ye. 

As when you fpy’d her on the privy. Swift. 

PRIZE, n. f [prix,Fr.] 

1. A reward gained by conteft with competitors. 

If ever he go alone, I’ll never wreftle for prize. Shakefp. 

I fought and conquer’d, yet have loft the prize. Dryden. 
The railing fuch filly competitions among the ignorant, 
propofing p?‘izes for fuch ufelefs acc.omplifhments, and infpi- 
ring them with fuch abfurd ideas of fuperiority, has in it 
fomething immoral as well as ridiculous. Adclifon. 

2. A reward gained by any performance. 

True poets empty fame and praife defpife, 

Fame is the trumpet, but your frnile th 0prize. Dryden. 

3. [ Prife , Fr.] Something taken by adventure ; plunder. 

The king of Scots fhe did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward’s fame with prifoner kings. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like an honeft 
man; for he converted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot. 

Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poftefs the prize: 

The pow’rs gave ear. Pope. 

To Prize, v. a. [from appraife ; prifer, Fr. appreciare. Lat.] 

1. To rate ; to value at a certain price. 

Life I prize not a ftraw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. Shakefp. 

Caft it unto the potter ; a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them. Zecb.x i. 13. 

2. To efteem ; to value highly. 

I go to free us both of pain ; 

l priz'd your perfon, but your crown difdain. Dryden. 

Some the French writers, fome our own defpife ; 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Pope* 

Pri'zer. n.f. [prifeur, Fr. from prize.] He that values. 

It holds its eftimate and dignity, 

As well wherein ’tis precious of itfelf. 

As in the prizer. Shakefp-. Troilus and Creffida -. 

Prizefighter, n.f [prize and fighter.] One that fights 
publickly for a reward. 

Martin and Crambe engaged lik 0 prizefighters. Arb. andPo. 

In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bramfion. 

PRO. [Latin.] For ; in defence of; pro and con, for pro and 
contra, for and againft. Deipicable cant. 

Dodlrinal points in controverfy had been agitated in the 
pulpits, with more warmth than had ufed to be ; and thence 
the animofity increafed in books pro and con. Clarendon. 

Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they fpoke. 

And pro and con by turns they took. Prior . 

Probability, n.f [probabilitas, Lat. probability, Fr. from 
probable.] Likelihood ; appearance of truth ; evidence arifing 
from the preponderation of argument: it is lels than moral 
certainty. , 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or difaoree- 
mentof two ideas, by the intervention of proois, whofe'eon- 
nedtion is not conftant; but appears for the molt part to be 

fo. Locke 

As for probabilities, what thing was there ever fet down fo 
agreeable with found reafon, but fome probable {hew ao-ainft 
it might be made ? . Hooker's Preface. 

If a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if it does not carry 
with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debafe it to 
a downright falfity. _ South's Sermons. 

1 hough moral certainty be fometimes taken for a high de¬ 
gree of probability, which can only produce a doubtful aflent * 
yet it is alfo frequently ufed for a firm alfent to a thincr upon 
iuch grounds, as are fit fully to fatisfy a prudent man. 

1? , . Tillotfon's Sermons • 

ror a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not without 
fome ftrong probabilities of proving effeaual. 

PRO'BABLE. adj. [probable, Fr. probabilis, Lat.] Likely 1 
having more evidence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of this whofe 
church unto thofe things which are eftablifhed, doth make it 
but probable that they are good, and therefore unto a necef¬ 
lary proof that they are not good it muft give place. Hooker . 
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That is accounted probable, which has better arguments pro¬ 
ducible for it, than can be brought againft it. South, 

They aflented to things, that were neither evident nor cer¬ 
tain, but only probable ; for they converfed, they merchan¬ 
dized upon a probable perfuafion of the honefty and truth of 
thofe whom they correfponded with. South’s Sermons. 

Pro'bably. adv. [from probable.'] Likely; in likelihood. 

Diftinguifih betwixt what may poflibly, and what will pro¬ 
bably be done. L’Ejbange’s Fables. 

Our conftitution in church or Rate could not probably have 
been long preferved, without fuch methods. Swift. 

FRO'BAT. n. f. [Latin.] The proof of wills and teftaments 
of perfons deceafed in the fpiritual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor, or with witnefies. Dift. 

PROBA'TION. n.f. [probation Lat. from probo, Lat. proba¬ 
tion , Fr.] 

1. Proof; evidence ; teftimony. 

Of the truth herein, 

This prefent object made probation. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
He was lapt in a moft curious mantle, which, for more 
probation^ I can produce. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The a£t of proving by ratiocination or teftimony. 

When thefe principles, what is, is, and it is impoflible for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be, are made ufe of in the 
probation of proportions, wherein are words Handing for 
complex ideas, as man or horfe, there they make men receive 
and retain falfehood for manifeft truth. Locke. 

3. [Probation, Fr.] Trial; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
experience and probation , whereunto indication cannot fo 
fully reach. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

4. Trial before entrance into monaftick life; noviciate. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days of probation , you have been a {barer. Pope to Swift. 

Probationary, adj. [from probation.] Serving for trial. 

Probationer, n.f. [from probation.] 

1. One who is upon trial. 

Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfe. 

In no ignoble verfe; 

But fuch as thy own verfe did pra&ife here. 

When thy firffc fruits of poefy were giv’n. 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young probationer , 

And candidate of heav’n. Dry den. 

Build a thoufand churches, where thefe probationers may 
read their wall lectures. Swift. 

2. A novice. 

This root of bitternefs was but a probationer in- the foil; 
and though it fet forth fomc offsets to preferve its kind, yet 
Satan was fain to cherifh them. Decay of Piety. 

Proba'tioNERSHIp. n.f. [fom probationer.] State of being 
a probationer; noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, fuitable 
to that Hate of mediocrity and probationer/hip, he has been 
pleafed to place us in here, wherein to check our over-confi¬ 
dence. Locke. 

Pro'batory. adj. [from probo, Lat.] Serving for trial. 

Job’s affli&ions were no vindicatory punifhments, but pro¬ 
batory chaftifements to make trial of his graces. Bramhall. 

PROBATUM EST. A Latin expreffion added to the end of 
a receipt, fignifying it is tried or proved. 

V ain the concern that you exprefs. 

That uncall’d Alard will poffefs 

Your houle and coach both day and nigh,t, 

And that Macbeth was haunted lefs 
By Banquo’s reftlefs fprite : 

Lend him but fifty louis d’or, 

And you fhall never fee him more ; 

Take my advice probatum eji? 

Why do the gods indulge our ftore, 

But to fecure our reft. Prior. 

Probe, n. f [from probo , Lat.] A flenderwire by which fur- 
geons fearch the depth of wounds. 

I made fearch with a probe. JVifemaris Surgery. 

Pr.obe-scissors. n.f [probe and fiffot".] Sciflors ufed to open 
wounds, of which the blade thruft into the orifice has a button 

at the end. # 

The finus was fnipt up with probe-fcijfors. IVifcman. 

To Probe, v. a. .[probo, Lat.] To fearch ; to try by an in- 
ftrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and fearch a 
purulent old fore to the bottom. South s Sermons. 

He’d raife a blufh, where fecret vice he found ; 

And tickle, while he gently prob’d the wound. Dryden. 

Pro'bity. n.f. [probite. I r. probit as, Lat.] Honefty; lince- 
rity; veracity. 

The truth of our Lord’s afcenfion, might be deduced from 
the probity of the apoftles. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

So near approach we their celeftial kind, 

Byjuftice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

PROBLEM, n.f. [probleme, Fr. irffiMpot.] A queftion pro- 
pofed. 



PRO 

The problem is, whether a man conftantly and ftmnol,, u, 
heving, that fuch a thing fhall be, it doth help anv f n '’ bl! ' 

theefteaingofthethini. ’ 

Although in general one underftood colours, yet were h ' 
an eafy problem to refolve, why grafs is *reen ? z? not 

This problem let philofbphers refolve, )GWn ' 

What makes the globe from Weft to Eaft revolve BUl. 
Problematical, adj. [from problem; problematic *5 
Uncertain; urflettled ; difputed ; difputable. J 

I promifed no better arguments than might be expe&ed in 
a point problematical. ^ R / 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical guilt 
a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. ' Swift 

Problematically, adv. [from problematical.] Uncertainlv 
Proboscis, n.f [probofeis, Lat.] Afnout; the trunk of an 
elephant; but it is ufed alfo for the fame part in every crea¬ 
ture, that bears any refemblance thereunto. 

The elephant wreath’d to make them fport 
His lithe probofeis. Milton 

Proca'cious. adj. [proeax, Lat.] Petulant; loofe. j); c j 
ProcaTity. n. f. [from procacious.] Petulance. J):f 

Procata'rctick. adj. [ 7 r^oxoiioc^J txo?.] Forerunning; an¬ 
tecedent. See Procatarxis. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his flefh, without 
. the precedence of any procatarttick caufe, was luddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

The phyfician enquires into the procatarttick caufes. Haro. 
PROCATA'RXIS. n.f. [ 7 r^oycoi~x^ig.] 

Procatarxis is the pre-exiftent caufe of a difeafe, which co¬ 
operates with others that are fubfequent, whether internal or 
external ; as anger or heat of climate, which bring fuch an 
ill difpofitjon of the juices, as occafion a fever : the'’ill difpo- 
fition being the immediate caufe, and the bad air the proca- 
tartick caufe. Quincy. 

Procedure, n. f. [procedure, Fr. from proceed.] 

1. Manner of proceeding; management; conduft; 

This is the true procedure of confcience, always fuppofing 
a law from God, before it lays obligation upon man. South . 

2. A£t of proceeding ; progrefs ; procefs ; operation. 

Although the diftin&ion of thefe feveral procedures of the 
foul do not always appear diftinT, efpecially in fudden aftions, 
yet in adions of weight, all thefe have their diftind order 
and procedure. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Produce ; thing produced. 

No known fubftance, but earth and the procedures of earth, 
as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herby fubftance. Bacon. 
To PROCEE'D. v. n. [procedo, Lat. proceder, Fr.] 

1. To pafs from one thing or place to another. 

Adam 

Proceeded thus to afk his heav’nly guefL 

Then to the prelude of a war proceeds ; 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againft a tree, 

I fhall proceed to more complex ideas. 

2. To go forward ; to tend to the end defigned. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

Thefe things, when they proceed nQt, they go backward. 

Benj. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

3. To come forth from a place or from a fender. 

I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither came I of 
mylelf, but he fent me. Jo. viii. 42; 

4. To go or march in ftate. 

He a Ik’d a clear ftage for his mufe to proceed in. Anon . 

5. To iftue ; to arife ; to be the effect of; to be produced from. 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat opprefled brain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

From me what proceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will both deprav’d. Milt* 
All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Dryd. 

6. To profecute any defign. 

He that proceeds upon other principles, in his enquiry into 
any fciences, pofts himfelf in a party. Locke. 

Since hufbandry is of large extent, the poet fingles out 
fuch precepts to proceed on, as are capable of ornament. AddiJ. 

7. To be tranfaded ; to be carried on. 

He will, after his four fafhion tell you, 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

8. To make progrefs ; to advance. 

Violence 

Proceeded, and oppreflion and fword law 
Through all the plain. 

9. To carry on juridical procefs. 

Proceed by procefs, left parties break out, 

And fack great Rome with Romans. 

Inftead of a fhip, to levy upon his county fuch a 
money for his majefty’s ufe, with diredion in what n^nn^^ 

fbould proceed againft fuch as refufed; ^Milton. 

To judgment he. proceeded on th’ accus d. ,1 

To tranfact ; to ad; to carry on any affair m-t 0 * 

From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed', Milton. 

As how"with peccant angels late they favv. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Locke. 


Shakefp 


Milton. 

Shakefp. 
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How feverely with themfelves proceed. 

The men who write fuch verfe as who can read ? 

Their own ftrid judges, not a word they {pare. 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Pope. 

To take effed; to have its courfe. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perfon can¬ 
not of common law condemn another by his fentence. Aylijfe. 

To be propagated; to come by generation. 

From my loins thou {halt proceed. Milton. 

To be produced by the original efficient caufe. 

O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return. Milton. 

•Pro'ceed. n. J'. [from the verb.] Produce : as, the proceeds 
of an ef ate. Clariffa. Not an imitable word, though much 
ufed in law writings. 

Procee'der. n.f. [from proceed.] One who goes forward ; 
one who makes a progrefs. 

He that feeketh vidory over his nature, let him not fet him¬ 
felf too great nor too fmall talks ; for the firft will make him 
dejeded by often failing; and the fecond will make him a 
fmall proceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

Proceeding, n.f [pro cede, Fr. from proceed.] 

1 . Progrefs from one thing to another; feries of condud; 
tranfadion. 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens, 

With all your juft proceedings in this cafe. Shakefp. 

My dear love 

To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakefp. 

The underftandifig brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 
in fuch a general proceeding, nothing is hard. Locke. 

It is a very unufual proceeding , and I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of J. Bull 

From the earlieft ages of chriftianity, there never was a 
precedent of fuch a proceeding. Swift. 

2. Legal procedure : as, fuch are the proceedings at law. 

Proce'llous. adj\ [procellofus, Lat.] Tempeftuous. DiSl. 

Proce'ption. n.f Preoccupation ; ad of taking fomething 

fooner than another. A word not in ufe. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that I have none ter 
preferve what is mine own from their proception. King Charles. 

Proce'rity. n.f. [from procerus, Lat.] Talnefs ; height of 
ftature. 

We {hall make attempts to lengthen out the humane figure, 
and reftore it to its ancient procerity. Addifon . 

Pro'cess. n.f. [proces, Fr. procejfus, Latin.] 

1, Tendency; progreflive courfe. 

That there is fomewhat higher-than either of thefe two, 
no other proof doth need, than the very procefs of man’s de¬ 
fire, which being natural fhould be fruftrate, if there were 
not fome farther thing wherein it might reft at the length 
contented, which in the former it cannot do. Hooker. 

2. Regular and gradual progrefs. 

Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the procefs of Antonio’s end ; 

Say how I lov’d you ; fpeak me fair in death. Shakefp. 
They declared unto him the whole procefs of that war, and 3 


Knolles. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
a lively 
Rogers. 


with what fuccefs they had endured 

Immediate are the ads of God, more fwift 
Than time or motion ; but to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. 

Saturnian Juno 

Attends the fatal procefs of the war. 

In the parable of the wafteful fteward, we have 
image of the force and procefs of this temptation. 

3. Courfe ; continual flux or paflage. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years ; if in the courfe 
And procefs of this time you can report. 

And prove it too againft mine honour aught, 

Turn me away. _ . ^ Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This neither empire rife. 

By policy and long procefs of time. Milton. 

Many ads of parliament have, in long procefs of time^ 
been loft, and the things forgotten. Hales Law of England. 

4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar to chymifts, are unknown to the 


Boyle. 


Prior. 


Shakefp. 


learned, who never read chymical proceffes. 

An age they live releas’d 
From all the labour, procefs, clamour, woe, 

Which our fad feenes of daily adion know. 

5. Courfe of law. 

Proceed by procefs , 

Left parties, as he is belov’d, break out. 

All procejfes ecclefiaftical fhould be made in the kind’s name 
as in writs at the common law. ^Hayward 
The patricians they chofe for their patrons, to anfwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any procefs. Swift 
PROCE'SSION. n.f [procejjion, Fr. procejfto, Lat.] A train 
marching in ceremonious folemnity. 

If there be caufe for the church to go forth in folemn pro- 
cefion, his whole family have fuch bulinefs come upon them, 


that no one can be fpared. 

Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright pracejfon. 


Hooker. 
Milton * 


’Tis theprocejjton of a funeral vow; 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. jDryAerin . 

The priefts, Potitius at their head, 

In {kins of beafts involv’d,' the long procejjion leu. Drydjjy. 
When this vafl congregation was formed into a regular pro- 
cejfton to attend the ark of the covenant, the king marched at 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addijon. 

It is to be hoped, that the perfons of wealth, who made 
their proceffioh through the members of thefe new ereded fe- 
minaries, will contribute to their maintenance. Addifon. 

The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve days to 
the Gods ; all that time they carried their images in procef- 
feon , and placed them at their feftivals. Broome* 

To Proce ssion, v. n. [from the noun.] To go in proceflion. 
A low word, 

Proce'ssional. adj. [from procejfion.] Relating to proceflion. 

Proce ssionary. adj. [from procejjion.] Coniifting in pro¬ 
ceflion. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very ftrength and com¬ 
fort of God’s church ; whereupon, in the year 506, it was 
by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church 
Ihould beftow yearly at the feaft of pentecoft, three days in 
thatprocejfionary fervice. Hooker. 

Pro'chronism. n.J. [tt^o^oW ( a(gp.] An error in chrono- 
logy ; a dating a thing,before it happened. Dift* 

"Piio'ciD tNCE. n.f [procidentia, Lat.] Falling down; de¬ 
pendence below its natural place. 

Pro'cinct. n.f [procinctus, Lat] Complete preparation; 
preparation brought to the point of adion. 

When all the plain 

Cover’d with thick imbattl’d fquadrons bright. 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery fteeds, 

Refleding blaze on blaze, firft met his view. 

War he perceiv’d, war in procincl. Milton . 

To PROCLAPM, v. a. [proclamo, Lat. prcclamer, Fr.] 

1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or legal publication. 

When thou Cornell nigh unto a city to fight againft \t, pro¬ 
claim peace unto it. Deut. xx. 10. 

I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the fword 
and to the peftilence. Jcr. xxxiv. 17. 

Heralds 

With trumpet’s found, throughout the hoft proclaim 
A folemn council. Miltcn. 

While in another’s name you peace declare, 

Princefs, you in your own proclaim a war. Dryden • 

She to the palace led her gueft, 

Then offer’d incenfe, and proclahn’d a feaft. Dryden * 

2. 10 tell openly. 

Some profligate wretch.es, were the apprehenfions of pu- 
rmhments or ftiame taken away, would as openly proclaim 
their atheifm, as their lives do. Locke. 

T *VhiIe the deathlefs mufe 
Shall fmg the juft, {hall o’er their head diffufe 
Perfumes with lavifli hand, {he {hall proclaim 
I ny crimes alone. 

To outlaw by publick denunciation. 

I heard myfelf proclaimed. ouatccjp. 

a°u\horit MER ’ ^ rom Proclaim.] One that publifties by 

T lie great proclaimcr, with a voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry’d 
Repentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at hand 
l o all baptiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

oclama tion n.f [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, Fr. 
from proclaim.] 

I- Publication by authority, 

2 people laratl ° n ° f thC king,S Wil1 °P enl y publifned among the 

If the king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
lou es, ome nobleman publiflled a proteftation againft thofe 
proclamations. />/. .. . / 

Proclivity, n.f [proclivitas, proclrois, Lat.] 

1 * * neural inclination ; propenfion ; pronene r s. 

I he fenfitive appetite may - engender a proclivity to fteal, 
hul not u neceffity to fteal. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

2. Readmefs ; facility of attaining. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity , as his teachers were fain 
D regain his forwardnefs, that his brothers might keen pace 
witn ium. 0 tV/ 

PR n°a C tir I e V0US ‘ ^ Cpr0clhis > Lat J Inclined; tending Ty 

PR °Z mVL - n ' f - A *<»»»" officer* wh 
veined a province with conlular authority. ° 

to AlSnH h > d v’°T h h i° W dear the WOrk:s of Hom " r wcre 

made hhn d A V 'K JAu S nli “ s . Aufonius to Gratian, who 
Hen fivf Chaucerto Richard II. and Gower to 

P Z C n 0 rT LSHIP - nJ ‘ The office o“o‘ 

T f PR ? C , R , A ' STINATE - Lat.] To do- 

fer; to delay ; to put off from day to day. J 

Hopelefs and helplefs doth JEgyeon wind. 

But to procrajlinaie his lifelefs end, Shakefp f 

Let 
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PRO 

Let men ferioufly and attentively Men to that voice within 
them, and they will certainly need no other medium to con¬ 
vince them, either of the error or danger of thus procrajli- 
nating their repentance. Decay of Piety. 

To Procrastinate, v. n . To be dilatory* 

I procrajlinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
feveral things to finiih, which I put off to twenty years 
hence. Swift to Pope. 

Procr astina'tion. n. f. [procrajiinatio ; Lat. from prccrajii- 
nate .] Delay ; dilatorinefs* 

How defperate the hazard of fuch proci'affiliation is, hath 
been convincingly demonftrated by better pens. D. of Piety. 

“Procrastina'tor. n. J'. [from 'procrajlinate.] A dilatory 
perfon. 

Pro'creant. adj. [procreans, Lat.] Produdfive ; pregnant. 

The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d manfionrv, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutting frieze. 

But this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

To PROCREATE. v. a. [procreo , Eat. procreer , Fr.J To 
generate ; to produce. 

Flies crufhed and corrupted, when inclofed in fuch veffels, 
did never procreate a new fly. Bentley . 

Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To procreate plants the foreft to reftore ; 

Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Should fhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 

Procrea'tion. n. f. [ procreation , Fr. procreatio , Lat. from 
prtcreate.] Generation ; production. 

The enclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, 
ftirred up by the heat of the fun, aflifteth nature in the fpeedier 
.procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

•Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
procreation. South's Sermons. 

Pro'creative. adj. [from procreate.] Generative 5 produc¬ 
tive. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative faculty in 
males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. Hale. 

Pro'creatiVeness. n. f [from procreative.] Power of ge¬ 
neration. 

Thefe feem to have the accurft privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procreativencfs of 
corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal fubftances. 

Decay of Piety. 

P r oc realtor, n. f [from procreate.] Generator; begetter. 

PRO CTOR, n.f [contracted from procurator, Lat.] 

1. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The moll clamorous for this pretended reformation, are 
either atheifts, or elfe proRors fuborned by atheifts. Hooker. 

2. An attorney in the Spiritual court. 

I find him charging the inconveniencies in the payment 
of tythes upon the clergy and proRors. Swift. 

3. The magiftrate of the univerfity. 

'I’o Pro'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To manage. A cant 
word. 

I cannot proRor mine own caufe fo well 
To make it clear. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Pro'ctorship. n.f [from proRor,] Office or dignity of a 
prodlor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and the prefident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees, 
the proRorfhip and the dodtorfhip. Clarendon. 

Procu'mbent* adj. [procumbens, Latin.] Lying down; 
prone* 

Procu'rable. adj. [from procure.] To be procured ; obtain¬ 
able ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and procurable liquor 
than the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be ea- 
iily fubftituted in its room. Boyle on Colours. 

Pro'curacy* n.f [from procure.] The management of any 
thing. 

Procuration, n.f [from procure.] The a£t of procuring. 
Thofe, who formerly were doubtful in this matter, upon 
ftri<5L and repeated infpedfion of thefe bodies, and procuration 
of plain fhells from this ifland, are now convinced, that thefe 
are the remains of fea-animals. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Procura'tor. n. f [procurateur, Fr. from procuro , Lat.] 
Manager ; one who tranfadfs affairs for another* 

I had in charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator for your excellence. 

To marry princefs Marg’ret for your grace* Shakefp. 

They confirm and feal 
Their undertaking with their deareft blood. 

As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 

When the procurators of king Antigonus impofed a rate 
upon the lick people, that came to Edepfum to drink the 
waters which were lately fprung, and were very healthful, 
they inftantly dried up. Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 
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PRO 

Procurato'rial. adj. [from procurator.] Made by a Dr n 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before ** 
teftation of fuit, and not afterwards, as being dilato ^ 
ceptions, if a prodfor was then made and conftituted 1 V# 
Procu'ratory. adj. [from procurator.] Tending to 


tion. 


To PROCU'RE. v. a. [ procuro , Lat. procurer , Fr.] 

1. To manage; to tranfadl for another. J 

-2. To obtain ; to acquire. 

They feall fear and tremble, for all the profperitv that I 
procure unto it. y . f 1 

Happy though but ill, XW ‘ 

If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. 

We no other pains endure. 

Than thofe that we ourfelves procure. jy r » 

Then by thy toil procur'd, thou food (halt eat. dL 2 ‘ 

3. To perfuade ; to prevail on. J 

Is it my lady mother ? 

What unaccuftom’d caufe procures her hither ? Shakefp 
Whom nothing can procure, 

When the wide world runs biafs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. Herbert, 

4. To contrive ; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. Shakefp 
To Pro'cure. v\ n. To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in plain Eno-Iifo 
the bawd of her After, the defign or drawing: fhe cloaths 
fhe drefles her up, fhe paints her, fhe makes her appear more 
lovely than naturally fhe is, fhe procures for the delign, and 
makes lovers for her. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

With what impatience muff the mufe behold. 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold. Dryden, 

Procurement, n.f The add of procuring. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 

Curfing the emprefs ; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

Procu'rer. n.f. [from procure.] 

1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was after tedious ftudy, a moderator of paflions, 
and a procurer of contentednefs. Walton's Angler. 

2 . Pimp; pandar; 

Strumpets'in their youth, turn procurers in their age. South. 
Procu'REss. n.f. [from procure.] A bawd. 

I faw the moft artful procurefs in town, feducing a young 
girl. Spectator. 

PRODIGAL, adj. [prodigus, Lat. prodigue, Fr.] Profufe; 
wafteful; expenfive ; lavifh ; not frugal; not parcimonious. 

Leaft I fhould feem over prodigal in the praife of my coun¬ 
trymen; I will only prefent you with fome few verfes. Camd. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear. 

When fhe did ftarve the general world befide. 

And prodigally gave them all to you. Shakefp. 

My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts. 

Wherein my time, fomething too prodigal. 

Hath left me gaged. Shakefp. Merch, of Venice. 

Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the reft; 
Whereupon one faid, fee your bafenefs, that when you find 
a liberal mind, you will take moft of him ; no, laid Dioge¬ 
nes, bilt I mean to beg of the reft again. Bacon. 

As a hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround ; now thefe afiails, now thofe, 

Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 

By common harlds. Denham. 

Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 

The prodigal of foul rufh’d on the ftroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryden. 
O! beware, 

Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 

Expofe the Britifh fafety. Philips. 

Some people are prodigal of their blood, and others fo fpar- 
ing, as if fo much life and blood went together. Baker. 
Pro'digal. n.f. Awafter; a fpendthrift. 

A beggar fuddenly grown rich, becomes a prodigal-, for t0 
obfeure his former obfeurity, he puts on riot and ^excefs. 

Benj. Johnjon's Difcovery . 

Thou 

Ow’ft all thy Ioffes to the fates ; but I, 

Like wafteful prodigals, have caft away . 

My happinefsi Denham’s SM,- 

Let the wafteful prodigal be flain. 

Prodiga'lity. n.f. [prodigalite, Fr. from prodigal.] hxtra 
vagance ; profufion ; wafte ; exceffive liberality. 

A fweeter and lovelier gentleman. 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, , r 

The fpacious world cannot again afford. ja vP' 

He that decries covetoufnefs, fhould not be held an z ^ 
fary to him that oppofeth prodigality. 




PRO 

It is not always fo obvious to diftinguifh between an aft of 
liberality and aft of prodigality. . South's Sermons. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro¬ 
digality of his wit, though at the fame time he could have 
wrfhed, that the mafter of it had been abetter manager. Dry. 
Pro'digally. adv. [from prodigal.] Profufely ; waftefully ; 
extravagantly. 

We are not yet fo wretched in our fortunes, 

Nor in our wills fo loft, as to abandon 

A friendship prodigally , of that price p 

As is the fenate and the people of Rome. B. Johnfon. 

I cannot well be thought fo prodigally thir&y of my fubjefts 
blood, as to venture my own life. King Charles . 

The next in place and punifhment are they, 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ftate. 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden . 

Nature not bounteous now, but lavifh grows, 

Our paths with flow’rs fhe prodigally ftrows. Dryden. 

PRODPGIOUS. adj [prodifiofus, Lat. prodigieux, Fr.] Ama¬ 
zing ; aftonilhing; fuch as may feem a prodigy ; portentous ; 
enormous ; monftrous ; amazingly great. 

If e’er he have a child, abortive be it, 

. Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefp. 

An emiflion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful 
to propound, it being fo prodigious ; but that it is conftantly 
avouched by many. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky. Brown. 

Then entring at the gate, 

Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate, 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the bufy throng. Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it a 
prodigious quantity of water. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

It is a fcandal to chriltianity, that in towns, where there 
is a prodigious increafe in the number of houfes and inhabi¬ 
tants, fo little care fhould be taken for churches. Swift. 

Prodi'giously. adv. [from prodigious.] 

1. Amazingly; aftonifhingly ; portentoufly; enormoufly. 

I do not mean abfolutely according to philofophick exadf- 
nefs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable as to us, or their 
number prodigioifly great. Ray on the Creation. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as a familiar hyperbole. 

I am prodigioufy pleafed with tins joint volume. Pope. 
Prodi'g .ousness. n.f. [from prodigious.] Enormoufnefs ; 

portentoufnefs ; amazing qualities. 

Prodigy, n.f. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] 

1. Any thing out of the ordinary procefs of nature, from which 
omens are drawn ; portent. 

Be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mifehief, to the unborn times. Shakefp. 

The party oppofite to our fettlement, leem to be driven 
out of all human methods, and are reduced to the poor com¬ 
fort of prodigies and old womens fables. Addijon. 

2. Monftcr. 

Moft of mankind, through their own fluggifhnefs, become 
nature’s prodigies, not her children. Benj. John for. 

3. Any thing aftonifhing for good or bad. 

They would leem prodigies of learning. Spectator. 

Prodi'tio-'. n.f [proditio, Lat.] Treafon ; treachery. Ain. 
PRODITOR. n.J. [Latin.] A ti ay tor. Not in ufe. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 

—I do, thou moft ufurping proditor. Shakefp. 

Proditorious. adj. [from proditor, Lat.] 

1. Trayterous; treacherous; perfidious. 

Now proditorious wretch ! what haft thou done, 

To make this barb’rous bafe affaflinate ? Daniel. 

2. Apt to make difeoveries. 

Solid and conclufive charadfers are emergent from the mind, 
and ftart out of children when themfelves leaft think of it; 
for nature is proditorious. Wotton on Education. 

To PRODL'CE. v. a. [produco, Lat. produire, Fr.] 

1. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your caufe, faith the Lord ; bring forth your ftrong 
rea{ '°ns. Ifa. xli. 2it 

2. To exhibit to the publick. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong fteps. Swijt. 

3. To bring as an evidence. 

It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place. 

To be produc'd againft the Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 

4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This foil produces all forts of palm-trees. Sandys. 

5. To caufe; to effeff; to generate; to beget. 

Somewhat is produced ot nothing ; for lyes are fufficient to 
breed opinion, and opinion brings on fubftance. Bacon. 

They by imprudence mix’d 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton . 

Thou all this good of evil fha’lt produce. Milton. 

Clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her loften’d foil. Milton 
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Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move feve¬ 
ral parts of our bodies ; the effects alfo, that natural bodies 
are able to produce in one another, occuring every moment to 
our fenfes, we both thefe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 

Hinder light but from ftriking on- porphyre, and its colours 
vanifh, it no longer produces any fuch ideas ; upon the return 
of light, it produces thefe appearances again. Locke . 

This wonder of the fculptor’s hand 
Produc'd, his art was at a ftand. Addifon. 

Pro'duce. n.f [from the verb. This noun, though accented 
on the laft fyllable by Dryden, is generally accented on the 
former.] 

1. Product; that which any thing.yields or brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe. 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. . Dryden. 

2. Amount; profit; gain ; emergent fum or quantity. 

In Staffordfhire, after their lands are rnarled, they fow it 
with barley, allowing three buftiels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bufhels. Mortimer's Hnfbandry. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we know the 
exaeft produce of it. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 20. 

Producent. n.f [from produce.] One that exhibits; one 
that offers. 

If an inftrument be produced with a proteftatiun in favour 
of the producent , and the adverfe party does not contradift, 
it fliall be conftrued to the advantage of the producent. Ayliffe . 
Producer, n.f [from produce. ] One that generates or pro¬ 
duces. 

By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to mine 
own being, fhould be here, I came to afk the fame queftion 
for my fa r her, and fo am led in a direct line to a fir fk producer 
that mull be more than man. Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- 
fumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firft 
producer. , Locke. 

Produ'cibde. adj. [from produce.] 

1. Such as may be exhibited. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 
producible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

Many warm expreffions of the fathers are producible in this 
cafe. Decay of Piety. 

2. Such as may be generated or/tnaae. 

The falts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, which feem 
to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 

Produ'cibleness. n. f. [from producible.] The ftate of 
being producible. 

To confirm our dodtrine of the produciblenefs of falts, Hel- 
mont allures us, that by Paracelfus’s fal circulatum folid bo¬ 
dies, particularly ftones, may be tranfmuted into adfual fait 
equiponderant. Boyle. 

Product, n.f. [produRus, Lat. produit, Fr ] 

1. Something produced, as fruits, grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the produR of 
his land will yield, muft take the market-rate. Locke. 

Our Britifh produRs are of fuch kinds and quantities, as 
can turn the balance of trade to our advantage. Addifon. 
Range in the fame quarter, fhe produRs of the fame feafon. 

SpeRator. 

See thy bright altars 

Heap’d with the produRs of Sabaean fprings. Pope. 

2 . Work ; compofition. 

Moft of thofe books, which have obtained great reputation 
in the world, are the produRs of great and wife men. Watts . 

3. Thing consequential; eftedf. 

Thefe are the produR 

Of thofe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Produ ctile. adj. [from produco, Lat.] Which may be pro¬ 
duced. 

Production, n.f. [produRion,Yr. from produR.] 

1. The act of producing. 

A painter fhould forefee the harmony of the lights and 
fhadows, taking from each of them that which will moft con¬ 
duce to th e produR ion of a beautiful effedt. Dryden. 

2 . The thing produced ; fruit'; produdf. 

The beft of queens and beft of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did fhow 
To the fair region, where the fun does rife, 

Whofe rich produRions we fo juftly prize. Waller. 

What would become of the fcrofulous confumptive pro- 
duRion, furnifhed by our men of wit arid learnino-. Swift . 

3. Compofition. 0 J 

We have had our names prefixed at length, to whole vo¬ 
lumes of mean produRions. Swift. 

Produ ctive. adj. [from produce.] Having the power to pro¬ 
duce ; fertile ; generative ; efficient. 

In thee 

Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 
ProduRive as in herb and plant. Milton. 

This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 
making it produRive of merit, as it is underftood to have 
beea originally a reward of it. SpeRator , N° 
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5 e thou my aid, my tuneful fong infpire, 

And kindle, with thy own productive fire. Dry den. 

If the productive fat of the marl be fpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer, 

Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales fo productive of that grain. Swift. 

Hymen’s flames like ftars unite. 

And burn for ever one; 

Chafte as cold Cynthia’s virgin light. 

Productive as the fun. Dope,, 

Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that age was 
productive of men of prodigious ftature. Broome. 

ProFm. n. f [tt(>oo{[mov ; procemium, Lat. proeme, old Fr.] 
Preface; introdu&ion. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d. Milton. 

Thus much may ferve by way of proem , 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Szvift's Mifcel. 

juftinian has, in the proem to the digefts, only prefixed 
the term of five years for ftudying the laws. Ay life. 

Profana'tion. n.f. .[ prcfanation,Yr. from profano, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of violating any thing facred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
ielf ; how hardly that houfe would be kept from impious pro¬ 
fanation he knew. Hooker , b.v.f 12. 

What I am and what 1 would, are to your ears, divinity ; 
to any others, profanation. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

’Twere profanation of our joys. 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

All profanation and invafion of things facred, is an offence 
againft the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranflated Chaucer : they 
fuppofe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little 
lefs than profanation and facrilege to alter it. Dryden. 

2. Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 

Great men may j eft with faints, ’tis wit in them; 

But, in the lefs, foul profanation. Sbakefp. 

PROFA'NE. adj. [ profane , Fr. from prof anus, Lat.] 

1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 

Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 
To be his groom. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe have caufed the weak to ftumble, and the profane to 
blafpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 

2 . Not facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefted by profane hiftory ; 
for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there are 
records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and 
the new-found world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things, Raleigh , 

4. Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be fouls profane , 

The Sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abftain. Dryden. 

To Profa'ne. v. a. [ prof ano, Lat. profaner, Fr.] 

1. To violate; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort. 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight. 

Profaning this moft honourable order. Sbakefp. 

Foretafted fruit 

Profan'd firft by the ferpent, by him fiijl 

Made common and unhallow’d. Milton. 

Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. 2 Mac. viii. 2. 

How far have we 

Profan'd thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d. Dryden. 

2. To put to wrong ufe. 

I feel me much to blame. 

So idly to profane the precious time. Sbakefp. 

Profa nely, aclv. [from profane.] With irreverence to facred 
names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nefs, which th ey profanely commit. 2 Efdr. xv. 8. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs of divine. 

When belly and head’s full, profanely difpute. B. John/. 
That proud fcholar, intending to eredt altars to Virgil, 
fpeaks of Homer too profanely. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Profa'ner. n.f. [horn profane.] Polluter; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour ufeth againft profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the ufe whereunto it was with fo- 
Icmnity confecratcd. Hooker, b. v. f 12. 

Rebellious fubjedfs, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour ftained ftecl. Sbakefp. 

There are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners , who ufe the 
feripture to furnifh out their jefts. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Profa'neness. n.f. [from profane.] Irreverence of what is 
facred. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs ’gainft thy oracle ! Sbakefp. 

You can banifh from thence feurrility and profanenefs , and 
reftrain the licentious infolence of poets and their a dors. Dry. 
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Edi&s againft immorality and profaneneli k-. 

oaths and execrations, we trample upon 
Profe'ction .n.f. [pre/eSi,, Lat.] Advance* proSn* 
This, with Jrofettun of the horolcope unto (he Seventh 

To PROFESS „ . (ftjft., F,. from 

1. To declare himfelf in ftrong terms of any opinion or paffi on 

Would you have me fpeak after my cuftom, F 
As being a profefs'd tyrant to their fex. A 

Pretending firft ' 

Wife to fly pain, prof effing next the fpy. 

A fervant to thy lex, a Have to thee, ‘ * :° n ' 

A foe profejl to barren chaftity. Dryden's Knight's Tab 

2. To make a Ihow of any fentiments by loud declaration ’ 

Love well your father ; 

To your prof effing bofoms I commit him. Sbakefp 

3. To declare publickly one’s Ikill in any art or fcience, f 0 as 
to invite employment. 

What, mafter, read you ? firft refolve me that. 

•—I read that I profefs the art of love. Sbakcft 

Without eyes thou (halt want light; profefs not the know¬ 
ledge therefore that thou haft not. Ecclus iii 2 c 

To Profe'ss. v. n. 1 * 

1, To declare openly. 

The day almoft itfelf profejfes yours, 

And little is to do. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

They profcfsy that they know God, but in works they 
deny him. Tit. I 16. 

Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord fware unto our fathers. Deutr. xxvi. 3, 

2. To declare friendfhip. Not in ufe. 

As he does conceive. 

He is dilhonour’d by a man, which ever 

Profefs'd to him ; why, his revenges muft 

In that be made more bitter. Sbakefp. 

Professedly, adv, [from profeffed.] According to open de¬ 
claration made by himfelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being profejfedfy 
my fubjedls, pretended religious ftridlnefs. King Charles. 

Virgil, whom he profejfedly imitated, has furpaffed him 
among the Romans. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

England I travelled over, profejfedly fearching all places I 
paffed along. Woodward. 

Profession, n.f. £ profeffion,Yr . from profefs.] 

1. Calling; vocation; known employment. 

I muft tell you. 

You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeffion Ipiritual. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

If we confound arts with the abufe of them, we (hall con¬ 
demn all honeft trades ; for there are that deceive in al \pro- 
feffions, and bury in forgetfulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profeffion keep wounds tented. Wifeman. 
No other one race, not the foils of any one other profef- 
fion y not perhaps altogether, are fo much fcattered amongft 
all profeffionsy as the fons of clergymen. Sprat’s Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, befides thofe of 
the learned profeffionsy may be engaged. Watts. 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profeffion may have credit, where no other evi¬ 
dence can be given. Glanvill's Scepf. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft prefeffums of fin- 
cerity. Swift. 

3. The adl of declaring one’s felf of any party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that folemn prop 
feffion of faith and repentance, which all ebriftians make in 
baptifm. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

When chriftianity came to be taken up, for the fake of 
thofe civil encouragements which attended their profeffion, the 
complaint was applicable to chriftians. Swift. 

Professional, adj. [from profeffion.] Relating to a particular 
calling or profeffion. 

ProfeffionaL as well as national, reflections are to f 
avoided 

Professor, n.f. [profejfcwy Fr. from profefs.] 

1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion or party- 

When the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is t 
you may doubt the fpringing up of a new fedt. Bacon s EJJ a )- a 

2. One who publickly pradtifes or teaches an art. , 

Profeffors in moft fciences, are generally the worft qua 1 
to explain their meanings to thofe who are not 0 t 
tribes. W ' ’ 

3. One who is vifibly religious. ,, j 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profeffors ,that ie ^ 
a concern for religion, feemed much converfant in &t» 
Epiftles. . zc ce 

Professorship, n. f. [from profeffor .] The ftation or 0 
of a publick teacher. . , f L en 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded him in the profefforfhipy being 
elected bilhop of Worcefler, Sanderfon fucceeded 
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To PRO'FFER. v. d. [proferoy Lat. proferer , Fr.] 

1. To propofe ; to offer. 

To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain. 

Proffer thy gifts, and fitter lervants entertain. Fairy Queen. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thofe heav’n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer , or accept 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Par. Loir. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Caefar, 

For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendfhip. Addif 

2 . To attempt. Ainfworth. 

Pro'ffeR. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Offer made ; fomething propofed to acceptance. 

Bafilius, content to take that, fince he could have no more, 
allowed her reafons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sidney. 

Proffers , not took, reap thanks for their reward. Sbakejp. 

The king 

Great proffers fends of pardon and of grace. 

If they would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Daniel. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commiflion of command 
in the army. Clarendon. 

But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make. 

Are worth the heifer which I fet to ftake. Dryden . 

2. Effay ; attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many effays and proffers. Bacon's Effays. 

Pro'fferer. n.f. [from proffer.] He that offers. 

Maids, in modefty, fay no, to that 
Which they would have the proff'rer conftrue ay. Sbakefp. 
He who always refufes, taxes the profferer with indifere- 
tion, and declares his affiftance needlefs. Collier. 

Profi'cience. \n.f. [from profcio, Lat.] Profit; advance- 

Profi'ciency. 5 ment in any thing; improvement gained. 
It is applied to intelle&ual acquifition. 

Perfons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firft centuries, were obliged to pafs through inflec¬ 
tions, and give account of their proficiency. Addifon . 

Some reflecting with too much fatisfaction on their own 
proficiencies , or prefuming on their election by God, perfuade 
themfelves into a carelefs fecurity. Rogers's Sermons. 

Profi'cient. n.f. [proficient, Lat.] One who has made ad¬ 
vances in any ftudy or bufinefs. 

I am fo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language. Sbakefp. 

I am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, from 
thofe whom it will be no difparagement for much greater pro¬ 
ficients than I to learn. Boyle . 

Young deathlings were, by practice, made 
Proficients in their father’s trade. Szvift's Mifcel. 

Profi'cuous. adj. [proficuus, Lat.] Advantageous; ufeful. 

It is very profeuous, to take a good large dofe. Harvey. 

To future times 

Profeuous , fuch a race of men produce, 

As in the caule of virtue firm, may fix 

Her throne inviolate. Philips'. 

Profi'le. n.f. [profile, Fr.] The fide face; half face. 

The painter will not take that fide of the face, which has 
fome notorious blemifh in it; but either draw it in profile , or 
elfe fhadow the more imperfedt fide. Dryden. 

Till the end of the third century, I have not feen a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear in profile, 
which gives us the view of a head very majeftic; . Addifon. 
PROTIT. n.f. [profit, Fr.] 

1. Gain; pecuniary advantage; 

Thou muft know, 

*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Sbakefp. 
He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit , or 
dignity fhould be given only to thofe, whofe principles diredt 
them to preferve the conftitution. Swift. 

2. Advantage: acceflion of good. 

What profit is it for men now to live in heavinefs, and 
after death to look for punifhment ? 2 Efdr. vii. 47. 

Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both ? Ecclufi xx; 30. 

Say not what profit is there of my fervice ; and what good 
things fhall I have hereafter. Eccluf. xi. 23. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noife of them. Bacon. 

3 ; Improvement; advancement ; proficiency. 

I o Pro fit, v. a. [profiter,Yr.] 

1. To benefit; to. advantage. 

Whereto might the ftrength of their hands profit me. Job. 

Let it profit thee to have heard. 

By terrible example, the reward 

Gf difobedience. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. Vu 

2. To improve; to advance. 

I is a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces and beautiful deligns. Dryden 

I o Pro'fit. v. n. 

1. To gain advantage. 

The Romans, though poffeffed of their ports, did not profit 
much by trade. , Muthmt oh dim. 
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give thyfelf wholly to them! 

1 Tim. ,iv; 15. 


Prior. 


Sbakefp, 
Abandoned; loft 


2. To make improvement. 

Meditate upon thefe things, 0 

that thy profiting may appear to all. - - ; • - -j> 

She has profited fo well already by your counfel, tnat ihe 
can fay her leffon. Dryden s Spanifh Fry arc 

3. To be of ufe or advantage. 

Oft times nothing profits more; 

Than felf-efteerh grounded on juft and right. ^ Milton * 

What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 

In vigour more confirm’d, and riper year.s ? 

Profitable, adj. [profitable, Fr. from profit.] 

1. Gainful; lucrative. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man; 

Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 

As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Sbakefp. 

The planting of hop-yards, lowing of wheat and rape- 
feed, are found very profitable for the planters, in places apv 
for them, and confequently profitable for the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Ufeful; advantageous. 

To wail friends loft 

Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Sbakefp ,, 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable 
in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. 

What was fo profitable to the empire, became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot on Coins , 

Profitableness, n.f. [fromprofitable.] 

1. Gainfulnefs. 

2. Ufefulnefs ; advantageoufnefs; 

We will now briefly take notice of the profitablenefs of 
plants for phyfick and food. More's Antidote againjl Atheifni. 

What fhall be the juft portion of thofe, whom neither the 
condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds and fufferings of the 
fon of God could perfuade, nor yet the excellency, eafmefs 
and profitablenefs of his commands invite ? Calamy s Sermons . 

Profitably, adv. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfully. 

2. Advantageoufly; ufefully. 

You have had many opportunities to fettle this reflexion, 
and have profitably employed them. Wake. 

Profitless, adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advantage. 

We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful. 

To leave that lateft, which concerns him firft; 

Negledttng an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

PROTLIGATE. adj. [profligatus, Lat.] 
to virtue and decency ; fhamelefs. 

Time fenfibly all things impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs. 

And we than ours ; next age will fee 
A race more profligate than we. 

With all the pains we take, have (kill enough to be. Rofc. 

How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d to each obfeene and impious ufe, 

Whofe harmony was firft ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. 

Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there. 

And he wou’d di&ate what he’d have you fwear. 

Be not fo profligate , but rather chufe 
To guard your honour, arid your life to lofe. 

Melancholy objedts and fubje&s will, at times, impre 
the moft profligate fpirits. Clarijfc 

Profligate, n.f. An abandoned fhamelefs wretch. 

It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized with a cor 
cern for his religion, and converting his fpleen into zeal. Adi 
I have heard a profligate offer much ftronger argument 
againft paying his debts, than ever he was known to do again; 
chriftianity; becaufe he happened to be clofer preffed by th 
bailiff than the parfon. Swift's AAifcellanie. 

How could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy c 
eighteen, like Oclavius, ever dare to dream of giving th 
law to fuch an empire and people. Swif 

To Pro fligate. v. a. [profiigo, Lat.] To drive away. J 
word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of the fenft 
but not ufed; 

Lavatories, to wafli the temples, hands, wrifts, and ju 
gulars, do potently profligate and keep off the venom. Harz 

Profligately, adv. [from profiitate.] Shamelefly. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions c 

D fl ? cent y* , - Swift's Mifcellanie 

Profligateness. n.f. [from profligate.} The quality c 
being profligate. J 

ProFlu ence. mfi [from profluent.] Progrefs ; courfe. 

ll \ th fP ro fi u ™ ce or P roceedin gSibf their fortunes, there wa 
much difference between them. IVntt,* 

PRO FLUEN I adj. [from profiuens, Lat.] Flowing forwart 
I each all nations what ot him they learn’d, 

And his falvation ; them who fhall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fxgn 
Ot wafhing them from guilt of fin. Milto\ 
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PROFO'UND. adj. [profond, Fr. profundus , Lat j 

1. Deep ; defcending far below the furface ; low with refpect to 
the neighbouring places. 

All elfe deep fnowand ice, 

A gulf profound , as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Dainiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. 

He hath hither thruft me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milton. 

2 . Intellectually deep ; not obvious to the mind ; not eaftly fa¬ 
thomed by the mind : as, a profound treatife. 

3. Lowly ; humble ; fubmifs ; fubmiffive". 

What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geftures ? what profound reverence ? Du'pa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach; knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro - 
foundejl difputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
beft learned, prevailed moft. Hooker , b. ii. f. 7. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make daughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them. HoJ'ea v. 2. 

Profound, n. f. 

1. The deep ; the main ; the fea. 

God, in the fathomlefs profound , 

Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. Sandys. 

Now I die abfent in the vaft profound ; 

And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. Dryden. 

2 . The abyfs. 

If fome other place th’ ethereal king 
Poffefl'es lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profound. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

To Profo'und. v. n. [from the noun.j To dive; to pene¬ 
trate. A barbarous word. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 
fee the firft: fprings that fet the reft a-going. Glarroil. 

Profoundly, ad}, [from pro ound.] 

1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 

Why figh you fo profoundly ? Shakefp. 

The virgin flatted at her father’s name. 

And ftgh’d profoundly , confcious of the ftiame. Dryden. 

2. With great degiees of knowledge; with deep infight. 

Domenichino was profoundly (kill’d in all the parts of paint¬ 
ing, but wanting genius, he had Id's of noblenefs. Dryden. 
Profo'u dnfss. n.j. [from profound.'] 

1. Depth of place. 

2. Depth of knowledge. 

Their wits, which did every where elfe conquer hardnefs, 
were with profoundnefs here over-matched. Hooker. 

Profundity, n. J. [from profound .] Depth of place or 
knowledge. 

The other turn’d 

Round through the vaft profundity obfcure. Milton. 

PROFU'SE. ad}. \profiifus,Xj‘2X.~\ Lavifh; too liberal; pro¬ 
digal ; overabounding; exuberant. 

On a green fhady bank, jrofufe of flow’rs, 

Penllve I fat. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav'nly bright, 

Profuje of blifs, and pregnant with delight. Addifon. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praife ; in which, 
whilft he lived, his friends were too profufe, and his enemies 
too fparing. Addifon. 

Profu sely, adv . [from profufe.'] 

1. Lavifhly ; prodigally. 

2. With exuberance. 

Then fpring the living herbs profufely wild. Thomfon. 
ProFu'seness. n.f [ftom prof ufe.] Laviftmefs; prodigality. 
One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with extreme 
parfimony; but, with fear of running into profufenefs , never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguifhed defire of doing more. Dryden. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs, and ends 
in madnefs and folly. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Profusion, n.f [profufto, Lat. profufan, Fr. from profuje.] 

1. Laviftmefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 

What meant thy pompous progrefs through the empire ? 
Thy vaft projufion to the fadious nobles. Rowe. 

2. Lavifh expence ; fuperfluous effufion. 

He was defirous to avoid not only profufion, but the leaft 
effufion of chriftian blood. Hayward. 

The great profufion and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 

3. Abundance ; exuberant plenty. 

Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries. Addifon. 

The raptur’d 4 eye, 

The fair profufion, yellow Autumn fpies. Thomfon. 

To Prog. v. n. 

1. To rob ; to'fteal. . . 

2. To fhift meanly for provifions. A low word. 

She went out progging for provifions as before. L EJlr. 
Prog. n. f. [from the verb.] Victuals; provifion of any 
kind. A low word. 
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O nephew ! your grief is but folly, "X 

In town you may find better frog. Uifi'mu 

bpoule tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, J ' 

With handkerchief of prog , like trull with’budget • l 
And eat by turns plumcake and judo- e it. ' ( 

Progenera'tion. n. f. [prog enJ, £t] The iTb 
getting; propagation. ' ‘ uc ’ 

Proge'nitor. n.f. [progenitus, Lat.] A forefather: an an 
ceftor in a diredt line. dn ~ 

Although thefe things.be already paft away by her Progenkr 
former, grants unto thole lords, yet I could find a way t0 r 
medy a great part thereof. Spenfer’s , tau of %timj 

Like true lubjedfs, fons of your progenitors. 

Go chearfully together. 

All generations had hither come. 

From all the ends of th’Earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poffible.in any one 
otherwife than as Adam’s heir, or ns progenitor over his own 
delcendants. ^ 

The principal a&ors in Milton’s poem are not only .our 
progenitors , but reprefentatives. Addifon. 

Progeny, n. / [progenie, old Fr. progenies , Lat.] Offsprina- 
race ; generation. 

The Ions of God have God’s own natural fon as a fecond 
Adam from heaven, whofe race and progeny they are by fpi- 
ritual and heavenly birth. Hooker , i, v . f. 56. 

Not me begotten of a fhepherd Twain, 

But iilu’d from th 0 progeny of kings. 

By promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

The bale degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heav’n defeends. 

Thus ftiall we live in perfect blifs, and fee 
Deathlefs ourfelves, our num’xous progeny. 

W e are the more pleafed to behold the throne furrounded 
by a numerous progeny, when we confider the virtues of thole 
from whom they delcend. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Prognosticable, adj, [from prognojlicate.] Such as may be 
foreknown or foretold. 

The caufes of this inundation cannot be regular, and 
therefore their eftedts not prognoficable like eclipfes. Brown. 

To Prognosticate, v. a. [from prognojlick.] To foretell; 
to forefhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prognoflicated upon his nativity he would not outlive. Clarend. 
Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forelhow, 

I neither will, nor can prognojlicatc, 

To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. 

Prognostication n.f. [from prognoficate. J 

1. The a<ft of foreknowing or forefhowing. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognojiication, I cannot 
fcratch mine ear. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Raw as he is, and in the hotteft day prognojlication pro¬ 
claims, ftiall he be fet againft a brick-wall, the fun looking 
with a fouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy 
or prognoftication of things to come, as it hath been hitherto 
an hiftory of things paft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himfelf in a black armour, 
as a badge ox prognojlication of his mind. Sidney. 

PrognosTiCA'ToR. n.f. [from prognoficate.] Foreteller; 
foreknower. 

That aftrologer, who made his almanack give a tolerable 
account of the weather by a direct inverfion of the common 
prognojlicators , to let his belief run quite counter to reports. 

Government oj the Tongue. 

PROGN O'STICK. ad}, [prognojlique, Fr. Trgoyva&wos.] L ,re " 
tokening difeafe or recovery ; forefliowing : as, a prognoflick 
fign. 

PrognoStick. n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. The fkill of foretelling difeafes or the event of difeafe9. 

Hippocrates’s prognojlick is generally true, that it is very 
hard to refolve a fmall apoplexy. Arhutonot. 

2. A prediction. 

Though your prognoficks run too faft, " 

They muft be verify’d at laft. 

3. A token forerunning. 

Whatfoever you are or ftiall be, has been but an eaiy ; 
nojiick from what you were. 

^ Careful obfervers „ y. 

Bv foxzprognojlicks may foretell a ftiow’r. u i 

PRO GRESS, n. f [progres, Fr. from progrcjfus, Lat.J 

1. Courfe ; proceffion ; paflfage. 

I cannot, by the progrefs of the ftars, . 

Give guefs how near to-day. Shakefp. ju i-^ j 

The morn begins 
Her rofy progrefs lmiling. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, ^ 

And pleas’d purfue its progrefs through the 
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3t» Advancement; motion forward. 

Through all thy veins ftiall run 
A cold and drowzy humour, which ftiall feize 
Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe ftiall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs , but furceafe to beat. Shakefp. 

This motion worketh in round at firft, which way to de¬ 
liver itfelf; and then worketh in progrefs, where it findeth 
the deliverance eafieft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ftrange progrefs 
for ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Whofoever underftands the progrefs and revolutions of na¬ 
ture, will fee that neither the prefent form of the earth, nor 
its firft form, were permanent and immutable. Burnet. 

It is impoflible the mind ftiould ever be flopped in its pro¬ 
grefs in this fpace. Locke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progrefs into the endlefs expanfion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge haftily, there being feveral, in whofe wri¬ 
tings I have made very little progrefs. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in knowledge. 

Solon the wife his progrefs never ceas’d, 

But ftill his learning with his days increas’d. Denham. 
It is ftrange, that men ftiould not have made more progrefs 
in the knowledge of thefe things. Burnet, 

Several defeCts in the understanding hinder it in its progrefs 
to knowledge. Locke. 

Others defpond at the firft difficulty, and conclude, that 
making any progrefs in knowledge, farther than lerves their 
ordinary bufinefs, is above their capacities. Locke. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

5. A journey of ftate ; a circuit. 

He gave order, that there ftiould be nothing in his journey 
like unto, a warlike march, but rather like unto the progrefs of 
a king in full peace. Bacon. 

O may I live to hail the day. 

When the glad nation ftiall furvey 

Their fov’reign, through his wide command, 

Paffing mprogi'cfs o’er the land. Addifon. 

To Progress, v. n. [progredior, Lat.] To move forward ; 
to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefp. 

Progression.. n.f. [ progrejjion , Fr. progrejfio, Lat.] 

1. Procefs ; regular and gradual advance. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progrcjfion. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 

Thofe worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, are likely to find a clearer pregreffion, when fo many 
rubs are levelled. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In philofophical enquiries, the order of nature ftiould go¬ 
vern, which in all progrcjfion is to go from the place one is 
then in, to that which lies next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe ; paflage. 

He hath fram’d a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 
of progrcjfion , hath mifearried. Shakejp. 

4. Intellectual advance. , 

For the faving the long progrcjfion of the thoughts to firft 
principles, the mind ftiould provide feveral intermediate prin- 

_ ci P Ies - . Locke. 

Progre ssional. adj. [from progreJfon.~\ Such as are in a 
ftate of encreafe or advance. 

They maintain their accompliflied ends, and relapfe not 
again unto their progrejfional imperfedions. Brown 

Progressive, adj. [progrejjif, Fr. from progrefs .] Going 

forward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, ftiould handle it.fo, 
as they be ftill progrcjfive , and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progrejfive motion, the arms and legs move fucceffively ; 
but in natation, both together. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The progrejfive motion of this animal is made not by walk¬ 
ing, but by leaping. _ R ay on t ] Je Creation. 

Their courfe 

Progrejfive, retrograde, or ftanding ftill. Milton. 

Ere the progrejfive courfe of reftlefs a<*e 
Performs three thoufand times its annual ftage, 

Flay not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft. 

And arts and empire learn to travel weft ? Prior 

Progressively, adv. [from progrejjiv *.] By gradual ftens 
or regular courfe. 

The reafon why they ftill in that order, from the greateft 
epacls progrejfively to the leaft, is, becaufe the greateft epafts 
uenote a greater diftance of the moon before the fun, and 
confequently a nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 
Progressive ness, n.f [hom progrejfive.] The ftate of ad¬ 
vancing. 

*• a \ C prohibeo , Lat. prohiber, Fr.] 

I. 1 o forbid ; to interdict by authority. 

She would not let them know of his clofe lyi 
prohibited place, becaufe they would be offendc d. 
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The weightieft, which it did command them, are to us in 
the gofpel prohibited. Hooker, b. iv.f II. 

2 . To debar; to hinder. 

Gates of burning adamant 

Bar’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton . 

Prohi'biter. n. f. [from prohibit.] Forbidder ; interdidler. 
Prohibition, n.f [prohibition, Fr. prohibitio, Lat. from pro¬ 
hibit.] Forbiddance ; interdict; adt of forbidding. 

Might there not be fome other myftery in this prohibition, 
than they think of? Hooker, b. i v.f 6. 

’Gainft fclf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefp. Cymbeline • 

He beftowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only 
prohibition, to try his obedience. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World, 
Let us not think hard 
One' eafy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elfe. Milton's Par. Lojl, 
The law of God in the ten commandments conftfts moftly 
of prohibitions ; thou {halt not do fuch a thing. Tillotfon. 
Prohibitory, adj. [from prohibit.] Implying prohibition; 
forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this ftatute, notwithftanding the 
penalty annexed ; becaufe it has words prohibitory, as well as 
a penalty annexed. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

To PROJE'CT. v. a. [projicio, projeftus , Lat.] 

1. To throw out; to caft forward. 

Th’ afeending villas 

Project long fliadows o’er the cryftal tide. Pope . 

2 . To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour. 

Diffufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs. 

They make that warmth in others they expedt; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men projedL Dryden. 

It we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, projected on the meridian, a learner might much more 
fpeedily advance himlelf in the knowledge of geography. 

Waits's hnprovement of the Mind. 

3. [ Projettcr, hr.] To fcheme ; to form in the mind ; to con¬ 
trive. 

It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to aftent to what¬ 
ever tumultuary patrons ftiall project. King Charles . 

What fit we then projecting peace and war ? Milton. 
What defire, by which nature projects its own pleafure or 
prefervation, can be gratified by another man’s perfonal pur- 
fuit of his own vice ? South's Sermons '. 

I o I ro ject. v. n. To jut out; to ftioot forward ; to flioot 
beyond fomething next it. 

Project, n. f [projet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; de- 
lign; contrivance. 

It is a difeovering the longitude, and deferves a much 
higher name than that of a project. Addifon's Guardian. 

In the various projects of happinels, devifed by human rea¬ 
fon, there ftill appeared inconfiftencies not to be reconciled. 

Projectile, n.f [from the adj.] A body put in motion. 
riojcCtils would for ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane 
flop their motion. Cheyne’s Plnlof. Principles 

Proje ctile. adj. [,Projectile , Fr.] Impelled forward. 

(jood blood, and a due projedlih motion or circulation are 
neceffary to convert the aliment into laudable iuices. Arbuth 
Projection, n.f. [from projea.} J 

1. I he a£t of lhootingforwards. 

If the eleai-iclc be held unto the light, many particles 

bv^t^r^'^ediichargcd from it, which motion is performed 

e , ffluVJum iffijin S agility; for as 

the eledrick cooleth, the projection of the atoms ceafcth. 

2. [Projection, Fr. ] Plan; delineation. See to PROJECT^ 

nftZ ^ k a tH 1 - Ie f merS ° f aftr Q nom D that projection 
of the ftars is beft, which includes in it all the ftars in our 

onzon, reaching to the 38 k degree of the fouthern lati- 

. q f * . . . Watts's Improvement of the Mincl 

3. Scheme; plan of a&ion. J * 

4. [Projection, Fr.] In chemiftry, an operation ; crifis of an 
operation; moment of tranfmutation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projection, will 

PRoTH'CT^ f ‘ 5 \tkT^] 0g ° ld ty mUWp1 ^- 

1. One who forms fchemes or defigns. 

The following comes from CprojeRor, a correfpondent as 
diver ,ng as a traveller;, his fubjefb having the fame "ace of 

novelty to recommend it. s & A brr 

2. One who forms wild impracticable fchemes. * 1 ' 

utterlyTiXabt. er ^^"’ Pr ° P ° fe things 

Aftrologers that future fates forefhew, ™ g ‘' 

Projectors^ quacks, and lawyers not a few. p c p Ci 

Pro- 
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Proje'cture. n, f [projefturc,¥r. projeSiura, Lat.] A jutting 
•out. 

To Proin. v. a. [a corruption of prune.] To I.op j to cut y 
to trim ; to prune. 

I fit and proin my wings 
After flight, and put new flings 

To my (hafts. Ben], Jchnfcn. 

The country hufbandman will not gi.ve the proining knife to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the fair. B. Jofnfon. 

To ProlaTe. v. a. [ prolatum , Lat.]'- To pronounce; to 
utter. 

The preflures of war have fomewhat cowed their fpirits, 
as may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whining querulous tone, as if ftill complain¬ 
ing and creft-fallen. Howcl. 

Prola te, ad). [ prolatus , Lat.] Oblate ; flat. 

As to the prolate fpheroidical figure, though it be the ne- 
ceffary refult of the earth’s rotation about its own axe, yet it 
is alfo very convenient fpr us. Cbeyne s Phil. Prin . 

ProlaTion. n. f. [prolatus , Lat.] 

1. Pronunciation; utterance. 

Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the prolatipn of cer¬ 
tain words, may afterwards pronounce the fame. Ray. 

2. Delay; aft of deferring. Ainfworth. 

Prolegomena. n. f [7 r^oXtyo^zva.’, prolegomenes,^ r.J Pre¬ 
vious, difeourfe ; introductory obfervations. 

PROLE'PSIS. n. f. ; prolepfe , Fr.] A form of 

rhetorick, in which objections are anticipated. 

This was contained in my prolepfis or prevention of his 
anfwer. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

Prole'ptical. adj. [from prolepfis. ] Previous ; antecedent. 
The proleptical notions of religion cannot be fo well de¬ 
fended by the profeffed fervants ot the altar. Glanvil. 

Prole'ptically. adv. [from proleptical. ] By way of antici- 

pation. ' 

Proletarian. adj. Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. 

Like fpeculators fhould forefee, 

From pharos of authority, 

- Portended mifehiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men. Hudibras , p. i. 

Prolifica'tion. n. f. [proles and faciOy Lat.] Generation of 

children. ■ ,. 

Their fruits, proceeding from Ampler roots, are not 10 di- 
ftinauiftiable as the offspring of fenijb.le creatures, and proli- 
ftcaiicns defending from double origins. . Brown. 

PRQLPFICK. I adj. [prolifique, Fr. proles and facto.] Fruit- 
PPvOLPFICAL. \ ful; generative ; pregnant; produ&ive.. 
Main ocean flow’d ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour foft’ning all her globe. 

Fermented the great mother to conceive. 

Satiate with genial moiflure'. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Every difpute in religion grew prolifeal, and in ventilating 
one queftion, many new ones were fiarted. Decay of Piety. 
His vital pow’r air, earth and feas fupplies, 

And breeds whate’er is bred beneath the Ikies ; 

For every kind, by thy proifick might, 
c • . J Dry den. 

Springs. . , A 

All dogs are of one foecies, they mingling together m ge¬ 
neration, and the breed of fuch mixtures being prolific*. Kay. 
From the middle of the world. 

The fun’s prolifick rays are hurl’d ; 

’Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams. 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 

Prolificacy, adv. [from prolifick.-] Fruitfully; pregnantly. 
PROLLX. adj. [prolixe , Fr. prolixus , Latin.] 

1. Long; tedious; not concife. 

According to the caution we have been fo prolix in giving, 
if we aim at right underftanding the true nature of >t we 
muft examine what apprehenfion mankind make of it. Digby. 
Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, . 

My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 

2 . Of long duration. This is a very rare fenfe. . 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge may 
then affign a competent term. Jyhffe s Paragon. 

Promxious. adj. [from frohx.} Dilatory ; tedious. A 

word of Shakefpeare’s coining. , 07 7 „/y 

Lay by all nicety and prohxious blufhes. Sbakejp. 

Proli xity .n.f [prdixitk, Fr. from prolix.] Tedioulnefs ; 

tirefome length ; want of brevity. , 

It is true, without any flips of prolixity, or croffing the plain 
highway of talk, that the good Anthomo hath. lolt athip. 

0 y Sbakefp. Merchant of Vemce. 

In fome other paffages, I may have, to fnun prolixity , 
unawares flint into the contrary extreme. ho f e * 

ProlFxly. adv. [from prolix.] At great length ; tediou y. 

On thefe prolixly thankful file enlarg'd. Dryden. 

Proli'xnes.s. n.f [from prolix.] Tedioufnefs. 
PROLOCUTOR, n. f [Latin.] The foreman; the fpeaker 

of a convocation. • , 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex¬ 
pence of Dr. Atteibury’s difpleafure, who was defign drtiar 

prolocutor. J 
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ProlocuTor ship. n. f. [from prolocutor.] The office <r 
dignity of prolocutor. 

Pro'logue. n.f. [7 rgoWy(&- y prologue, Fr. prologus, Latin.] 

1. Preface ; introdudlion to any difeourfe or performance;' 

Come, fit, and a fong. 

— Shall-we clap into y t roundly, without,hawking, or fpfa 
ting, or faying we are hoarfe, which are the only prologues to 
a bad voice ? ' - ' Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

In her face excufe 


Came prologue , and apology too prompt. Milton 

2. Something fpoken before the entrance ot : the a&ors of a play! 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs ; 

But mine is macle the prologue to their play. Sbakefp 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
fpoke the prologue of o.ur comedy. Sbakefp . 

To Pro'logue': v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce with a 
formal preface. 

He his fpecial nothing ever prologues. Sbakefp . 

To PROLO'NG. v. a. [prolonger, Fr. pro and longus, Lat.] 

1. To lengthen out; to continue ; to draw out. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
. ( Life much. Milton. 

Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night. Dryd. 

2. To put off to a diflant time. 

To-morrow in my judgment is too fudden ; 

For I myfelf am not fo well provided,- 
As clfe I would be were the day prolong'd. Sbakefp . 

Prolongation, n.f. [prolongation, Fr. from prolong,] 

1. The a£t of lengthening. 

Nourifhment in living creatures is for the prolongation of 
life. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2 . Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaffage concerned only the prolongation of days for 
payment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prolu'sion. n.f [prolufo, Lat.] Entertainments; perfor¬ 
mance of diverlion. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firftbook 
of his academical proluftons, relates of Suarez. Hakewill. 
PROMINENT. adj. [prominent, Lat.] Standing out beyond 
the near parts ; protuberant; extant. 

Whales are deferibed with two prominent fpouts on their 
heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead terminating 
over the windpipe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes fo prominent, and placed fo that flie can 
fee better behind her than before her. More. 

Two goodly bowls of maffy filver. 

With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden: 

Some have their eyes ftand fo prominent as the hare, that 
they can fee as well behind as before them. _ Ray. 

Prominence. \n. f [prominentia, Latin; from prominent .] 
Pro'minency.) Protuberance; extant part. 

It fhows the nofe and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 
fallings in of the features. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

PROMISCUOUS, adj. [promifeuus, Lat.] Mingled; con* 
fufed ; undiftinguiflied. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 

Promifcuous from all nations. Milton s Par. Lof. 

Promifcuous love by marriage was reftrain’d. Rofcom. 
In ru(h’d at once a rude promifcuous crowd ; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 

No man, that confiders the promifcuous difpenfations or 
God’s providence in this world, can think it unrealonable to 
conclude, that after this life good men fhall be rewarded, and 
finners puniftied. TUlctfcm’s Sarnnu 

The earth was formed out of that promifcuous mais ot land, 
earth, (hells, fubfiding from the water. Woodward. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder feen, 

With throngs protnifeuous ftrow the level green. Afff 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promijeuous (hoot. ope. 
Promiscuously, adv. [from promifcuous.] With contu e 
mixture; indiferiminately. ; r 

We beheld where once flood Ilium, called Tro yp J 

cuoufly of Tros. 

That generation, as the facred writer modeftly expreiie > 
married and gave in marriage without diferetion or cceP ; 
but promifeuoufy, and with no better a guide than 
pulfes of a brutal appetite. 

Here might you fee 

Barons and peafants on the embattled field, philips. 

In one huge heap, promifeuoufy amaft. 

Unaw’d by precepts human or divine. 

Like birds and beafls promifeuoufy they join. 

PROMISE, n.f. [ypromifjum, Lat. promije, promejje, r s- j 
I. Declaration of fame benefit to be confere . fo> 

I eat the air, promife cramm d; you cannot f -P 

His protmfes were, as he then was, nng ty, ’§yyfp. 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing 
O Lord, let thy promife unto David be eltabfiUiea 
Behold, (he ('aid, perform’d in ev’ry part 
My promife made ; and Vulcan s labour d • 
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. Let any mail cojjfider., how many forrows he would have 
fcaped, ha( j God called him to his reft, and then fay. whe- 
ther the promife to deliver the juft from the evils to come, 
ouvbuiot to hem.dfiour daily prayer. . r J Vake - 

Performance of promife ; grant of the thmg promifed. 

' Now are they ready, looking for a .promif from thee. Ms. 

q. Hopes; expedtatipsr^ . . r.. ' . n 

6 Your vouna puttee Mamilhus is agentlemanof thq^reateft 

’ ffL ' r . . 

T& ProMise. v. a . [promettre, Fr. promuto, Lat.] 

To make decl^atfan of fame benefit to be confered. 

* . While tlie.y promife K them liberty, they themfelves are the 

fervants of corruption. 2 Peter ii.18.. 

I could not expea fuch an effea as I. found, which faldom 
riches to the degree ^ is promifed by the preferibers of any 
■emedies. Temple's Mifcel. 

To Promise, v n. . 

^ To aflrure'oneTy a promife. 

Promifing is the very air o th time ; it opens the eyes of 
expeaadon : performance is ever the duller fat his aD. Shak. 

I dare promife. far this play, that in the roughnefs\of the 
numbers, which was 1b defigned, you will fee fomewhat more 
mafter!y than any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 

As he promifed in the law, he will (hortly have mercy, and 
o-ather us together. 2 Mac. ii."-*8. 

D All the pleafure we can take, when we met thefe promifing 
fparks, is in the difappointment. Felton. 

i g’ ae brib’d my flay, with more than human charms ; 

Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd to beftow 
Immortal life. ' Pope's Odyffey. 

2. It is ufed of aflurance, even of ill. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

_1 fear it, I promife you. Sbakefp. 

ProMisebreach. n.f. [b each and promife.] Violation of 

* promife. . Not in ufe. 

Criminal in double violation 

Of facred chaftity, and of promfebreach. Sbakefp. 

ProMisebreaker. n.f [promife and break.] Violator of 

pr °He’s an hourly prjmifebreaker, the owner of no. one good 
quality worthy your entertainment. Sbakefp. 

ProMiser. n. f [from promfe .] One who promifes. . 

Who let this promifer in ? did you, good Diligence ? 
Give him his bribe again. Benj. Jobnfon. 

Fear’s a large promifer ; who fubjedt live 
To that bafe paflion, know not what they give. Dryden. 
Promissory, adj. [promijforis, Lat.] Containing profeffion 
of fame benefit to be confered. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exadl virtue, fo is 
it moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory, which is 
mod exquifitely adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The promiffory lyes of great men are known by (houldering, 
hugging, fqueezing, finding and bowing. Arbuthnot. 

ProMissorily. adv. [from promifory.]^ By way of promife. 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ftridl obfervation. of that 
which promijforily w T as unlawful. Brown. 

ProMont. ) n.f. [prommtoire, Fr. promontorium, Lacin. 
ProMontory. ) Fremont I have obferved only in Suckling.] 
A headland ; a cape ; high land jutting into the fea. 

The land did (boot out with a great promontory. Abbot. 
I have dogs 

Will climb the higheft promontory top. Sbakefp, 

Like one that (lands upon a promontory. 

Ana fpies a far off (hore where he would tread. Sbakefp. 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. 

With trees upon’t, nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The waving fea can with each flood 
Bath fome high pro?nont. Suckling. 

They, on their heads, 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came (hadowing, and opprefs’d whole legions arm’d. Milt. 
Every guft of rugged winds. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the fea, 
it is preferable to an affembly. Pope . 

To PROMOTE, v. a. \_prcmovco,promotus, Lat.] 

1. To forward ; to advance. 

Next to religion, let your care be to promote juftice. Bacon. 

Nothing lovelier can be found. 

Than good works in her hufaand to promote. Milton. 

He that talks deceitfully for truth, muft hurt it more by 
his example, than he promotes it by his arguments. Atterb. 

Fri&ions of the extreme parts promote the flux of the juices 
in the joints. , A/buthnot , 

2. [Promouvoir, Fr.J To elevate ; to exalt; to prefer. 

I will promote thee unto very great honour. Num. xxii. 17. 
Shall I leave my fatnefs wherewith they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees. Judges ix. 9. 
Did I folliclt thee 

From darknefs to promote me, Milton. 

Promo'ter. n.f [promoteur, Fr. from promote.] 
l. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 
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Knowledge hath received little improvement from the en¬ 
deavours qf many pretending promoters. Glanvil. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity; verily, I fay unto you, 
inafmuch as you have done it unto one of the leaft of thefe 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Atterbury, 

2. Informer; make-bate. An obfalete ufe. 

His eies be promoters., fame trefpas to fpie. Tvffcr. 

Informers and promoters opprefs and ruin the eftates of many 
of his beft fubjefts. Drummond ; 

Promotion, n.f [promoti n, Fr. from promote,] Advance¬ 
ment; encouragement; exaltation to fome new honour or 
rank; preferment. 

Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thofe. 

That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha* 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his (late at door ’mongft purfuivants. Sbakefp, 
My rifing is thy fall, 

And my promotion will be thy deftruclion. Milton., 

Thou youngeft virgin-daughter of the (kies, 

Made in the Iaft promotion of the bleft ; 

Whofe palms, new pluck’d from paradife, 

In fpreading branches more fublimelv rife. Dryden. 

To PrcMove. v. a. [jpromoveo, Lat. p omouvoir, Fr.] To 
forward ; to advance; to promote. A word little ufed. 

Never yet was honeft man, 

That ever drove the trade of love: 

It is impoflible, nor can 

Integrity our ends promove. Suckling . 

PROMPT, adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat ] 

1. Quick ; ready; acute ; eafy. 

The reception of light into the body of the building was 
ver y prompt, both from without and from within. JVotton. 

Very difeerning and prompt in giving orders, as occafions 
required. Clarendon, 

Prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in prole or numerous verfe. Milton. 

To the ftern fan&ion of th’ offended (ky. 

My prompt obedience bows. Pope P 

2. Quick; petulant. 

I was too hafty to condemn unheard; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryden, 

3. Ready without hefitation ; wanting no new motive. 

Tell him. Pm prompt 

To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel. Sbakefp , 

The brazen age, 

A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden . 

Still arofe fome rebel (lave. 

Prompter to fink the (late, than he to fave. Prior . 

4. Ready ; told down : as, prompt payment. 

To Prompt, v. a. [prontare , Italian.] 

1. To affift by private inftrudlion ; to help at a lofs. 

Sitting in fome place, where no man (hail protnpt him, let 
the child tranflate his leffon. Afcham . 

You’ve put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I (hall difeharge to th’ life. 

•—Come, come, we’ll prompt you. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

My voice (hall found as you do prompt mine ear. 

And I will (loop and humble my intents 
To your well pra£Hs’d wife diredlions. Sbakefp, 

None could hold the book fo well to prompt and inftrueft 
this ftage play, as (he could. Bacon s Henry VII. 

He needed not one to prompt him, becaufe he could fay 
the prayers by heart. Stillingfleet. 

Every one fome time or other dreams he is reading books, 
in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that the mind 
is impofed on. Addifon . 

Grace (hines around her with fereneft beams, 

And whifp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams. Pope „ 

2. To incite; to inftigate. 

The Voifcians ftand 

Ready, when time (hall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. . Sbakefp, Coriolanus, 

Speak not by th’ matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
But rooted in your tongue. Sbakefp . 

If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes ufe of it to 
a further end, that the mind, being thus difquieted, may not 
be eafily compofed to prayer. Duppa. 

Rage p.ompted them at length and found them arms. Milt. 
Kind occalion prompts their warm defires. Pops, 

3. To remind. 

The inconcealable imperfedlions of ourfelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are fans of 
ear th. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ProMpter. n.f. [from prompt.] 

1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, by fuggefting the word to 
him when he falters. 

Were it my cue to fight, I (ho.uld have known it 
. Without a prompter. Sbakefp. Othello . 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. Pope. 

2. An 
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2 . An adnloniftier; a reminder. 

We underftand our duty without a teacher, and acquit our- 
felves as we ought to do without a prompter . L'Eftrange. 

Pro'mptitude. n. f [pn?nptitude y Fr. from promptus, Lat.] 
Readinels ; quicknefs. 

Pro'mptly. adv. [from prompt.] Readily; quickly; expe- 
ditioufly. 

He that does his merchandife chearfully, promptly and rea¬ 
dily, and the works of religion (lowly, it is a fign that his 
heart is not right with God. Taylor. 

Promptness, n.f. [from prompt. ] Readinefs ; quicknefs; 
alacrity. 

Had not this flop been given him by that accidental fick-« 
nefs, his great courage and promptncfs of mind would have 
carried him directly forward to the enemy, till he had met him 
in the open plains of Perfia. South’s Sermons. 

Firm and rigid mufcles, ftrong pulfe, activity, and prompt- 
nefs in animal actions, are figns of ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pro'mpture. n.f. [from prompt.] Suggeftion; motion given 
by another ; mitigation. A word not ufed. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood ; 

Yet hath he in him fuch a mind of honour. 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up. Shakefp-. 

Pr o'mptuaiy. n.f. [promptuaire, Fr. pro?nptuarium^ Lat.J A 
ftorehoufe ; a repofitory ; a magazine. 

This ftratum is (till expanded at top, ferving as the femi- 
nary or prompt nary, that furniiheth forth matter for the for¬ 
mation of animal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

To PROMULGATE, v. a. [promulgo^ Lat.] Topublifh; 
to make known by open declaration. 

Thofe albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth as to pro¬ 
mulgate , yet I hope that this will occafion him to put forth 
divers other goodly works. Spenfer. 

Thofe, to whom he entrufted the promulgating of the 
gofpel, had far different inftructions. Decay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any fanction they receive 
from the promulgated will of the legiflature, reach not a 
ffranger, if by the law of nature every man hath not a power 
to punifli offences againft it. Locke. 

Promulgation, n.f. [promulgation Lat. from promulgate.] 
Publication ; open exhibition. 

The ffream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it 
hath continued as long as the very promulgation of the 
gofpel. _ Hooker , b. v. f 42. 

The very promulgation of the punifhment will be part of 
the punilhment, and anticipate the execution. South. 

Promulga'tor. n.f. [horn, promulgate.] Publifher; open 
teacher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from the fanc- 
tity of the chriftian religion, which excludes fraud and falfe- 
hood ; fo alfo from the defignments and aims of its firft pro¬ 
mulgators. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMULGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat.] To promul¬ 
gate ; to publifh ; to teach openly. 

The chief defign of them is, to effablifh the truth of a 
new revelation in thofe countries, where it is firft promulged 
and propagated. Atterbury. 

Promu'lger. n.f [rom promulge.] Publifher; promulgator. 
The j romulgers of our religion, Jefus Chrift and his apoftles, 
railed men and women from the dead, not once only, but 
often. Atterbury. 

Prona'tor. n.f. In anatomy, a mufcle of the radius, of which 
there are two, that help to turn the palm downwards. Ditt. 

PRONE, adj. [promts , Latin.] 

1. Bending downward ; not erect. 

There wanted yet a creature not prone 9 
And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 
With fanctity of realon, might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. ‘ Milton's Par. Loft , b. vii. 

2. Lvino- with the face downwards : contrary to fupine. 

Upon thefe three pofitions in man, wherein the fpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thofe poftures, 
prone , fupine and erect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Precipitous ; headlong; going downwards. 

Down thither prone in flight 
He fpeeds, and through the vaft ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. Milton's Par. Loft , b. v. 

4. Declivous; Hoping. 

Since the floods demand, 

For their defeent, a prone and finking land: 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wife director’s providential care ? Blachnore. 

- # Inclined ; propenfe ; difpofed. It has commonly an ill fenfe. 
The labour of doing good, with the pleafure arifing from 
the contrary, doth make men for the moft part flower to the 
one and pronei" to the other, than that duty, preferibed them 
by law r , can prevail fufficiently with them. Hooker. 

Thofe who are ready to confefs him in judgment and pro- 
feffion, are very prone- to deny him fhamefully in their doings. 

South's Sermons. 
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If we are prone to fedition, and delight in change there 
is no cure more proper than trade, which fupplics bufi’nefs tl 
the active, and wealth to the indigent. Add'C ° 

Still prone to change, though ftili the flaves of (fete** 

Pro'neness. n.f [from prone.] ^ e * 

1. Theftateof bending downwards; not erectnefs. 

If ereanefs be taken, as it is largely oppofed unto pronenefs 
or the pofture of animals looking downwards, carrying their 
venters, or oppofite part to the fpine, directly towards the 
earth, it may admit of queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours 

2. The ft ate of lying with the face downwards; not fupine- 
nefs. 

3. Defeent; declivity. 

4. Inclination; propenfion ; difpofltion to ill. 

The holy fpirit faw that mankind is unto virtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteoufnefs is the lefs accounted of; by 
reafon of the pronenefs of our affections to that which de- 
lighteth. Hooker , b. v.f 

The foul being firft from nothing brought, 

When God’s grace fails her, doth to nothing fall ; 

And this declining pronenefs unto nought. 

Is ev’n that fin that we are bom withal. Davies. 

He inftituted this way of worfhip, becaufe of the carnality 
of their hearts, and their pronenefs of the people to idolatry. 

Tillotfons Sermons. 

The pronene r s of good men to commiferate want, in what- 
foever (hape it appears. Atterbury s Sermons. 

How great is the pronenefs of our nature, to comply with 
this temptation. Rogers's Sermons. 

Prong, n.f. [pronghen, Dutch, to fqueeze. Minjhew .] A 
fork. 

The*cooks make no more ado, but flicing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys's Journey . 

Whacum his fea-coal prong threw by, 

And bafely turn’d his back to fly. Hudibras, 

Be mindful. 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The crufted earth. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

Pro'nity. n.f [from prone.] Pronenefs. A word not ufed. 
Of this mechanick pronity, I do not fee any good ten¬ 
dency. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Pronou'n. n.f [ j pronom , Fr. pronomen , Lat.] 

I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to perfons, 
and ufed inftead of their proper names, from whence they had 
the name of pronouns , as though they were not nouns them- 
felves, but ufed inftead of nouns. Clarke's Lat.. Gram , 

To PRONOUNCE, v. a. [ prononccr , Fr. pronuncio , Lat.] 

1. To fpeak ; to utter. 

He pronounced all thefe w f ords unto me with his mouth. 

Jer. xxxvi. 18. 

2. To utter folemnly ; to utter confidently. 

She 

So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 

Pronounce difhonour of her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I have pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Jer. xxxiv. 5. 

So was his will 

Pronounc'd among the gods. Milton. 

Sternly he pronounc'd the rigid interdiction. Milton: 

The pronouncing of fentence of death is the office of infe¬ 
rior magiftrates. . t Locke. 

Abfalom pronounced a fentence of death againft his bro¬ 
ther. Locke. 

3. To form or articulate by the organs of fpeech. 

Language of mail pronounc'd 

By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d. Milton. 

Though diverfity of tongues continue, this would render 
the pronouncing them cafier. Holder J 

4. To utter rhetorically. 

To Pronou'nce. v. n. To fpeak with confidence or autho- 

flow confidently foever men pronounce of themfelves, and 
believe that they are then moft pious, when they are molt 
eao-er and unquiet; yet ’tis fure this is far removed from the 
true genius of religion. Decay of 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently; bu 
wife men will, in matters of difeourfe, conclude firmly, and 
in matters of fact, a<t furely. South’s Sermons. 

Pronou'ncer. n.f [from pronounce.] One who pronounces. 
The bronouncer thereof (hall be condemned in expences. 
r Ayliffes Parergon. 

Pronunciation, n. f. [pronunciation from pronuncio , Lat. 
pronunciation , Fr.] The act or mode of utterance. 

The defign of fpeaking being to communicate our thoug 
by ready, eafy and graceful pronunciation , all kind of 
have been fearched out, that were ferviceable for th |J^ 

^ It were eafy to produce thoufands of his verfes, which are 
lame for want of half a foot, fometimes a who e on , ^ 

which no pronunciation can make otherwise* 
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PfcooF. n.f. [from prove.] 

j. Evidence; teftimony ; convincing token; convincing argu¬ 
ment ; means of conviction. 

That they all have always fo teftified, I fee not how we 
fhould poffibly wifli a proof more palpable than this. Hooker. 
This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof fufficient to 
ze it warrant. Hooker. 

Though the manner of their trials Ihould be altered, yet 
the proof of every thing muft needs be by the teftimony of 
fuch perfons as the parties fhall produce. Spenfer. 

That which I Ihall report will bear no credit, 

Were not the proof fo high. Shakefp . 

One foul in both, whereof good proof 
This day affords. Milton k 

This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryclen. 

Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to Ihew the agree¬ 
ment of any two others, are called proofs. Locke. 

2. Tell; trial; experiment. 

Retire or tafte thy folly, and learn by proof 
Hell-born ! not to contend with fpirits of heav’n. Milton. 
Sampfon, 

This day to Dagon is a folemn feaff, 

Thy ftrength they know furpaffmg human race. 

And now fome publick proof thereof require 


To honour this great feaft. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Shakefp. 

Dryden . 
Dryden. 


When the imagination hath contrived the frame of iuch an 
inftrument, and conceives that the event muft infallibly an- 
fwer its hopes, yet then does it ftrangely deceive in the 
proof. JVilkins's Math. Magick. 

Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 

Becaufe he ftiew’d, by proof ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of putting 
his abilities to the proof Addifon. 

Here for ever muft I ftay. 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 

3. Firm temper; impenetrability; the ftate of being wrought 
and hardened, till the expected ftrength is found by trial to 
be attained. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. 

And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point: 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I afk no other blelfing of my ftars. 

With arms of proof both for myfelf and thee, 

Chufe thou the beft. 

4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 

He Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof 
Confronted him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. In printing, the rough draught of a flieet when fitft pulled. 
Proof, adj. [This word, though ufed as an adjedive, is only 

elliptically put for of proof.]. 1 

1. Impenetrable; able to refill. 

Now put your (Fields before your hearts, and fio-ht 
With hearts more proof than (hields. °Shakefp. 

Opportunity I here have had JF ' 

To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Par. Regain’d. 

He paft expreflion lov’d. 

Proof to difdain, and not to be remov’d. Dryden 

When the mind is throughly tindured, the man will be 
proof againft all oppofitions. Collier 

Guiltlefs of hate, sand.proof againft defire; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden 
When a capuchin, that was thought proof againft bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little after. 

2. It has either to or againft before the power to be refitted/^”" 

Imagin’d wife, 

Conftant, mature, proof againft all affaults. 

Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice * 

By froft was harden’d to a mighty price; 

Proof to the fun it now fecurely lies, 

And the warm dog-ftar’s hofcteft rage defies. 

The God of day, 

To make him proof againft the burning ray, 

His temples with celeftial ointment wet. Addin*, 

Proo'fless. adj [from proof] Unproved; wanting evidence' 
Some were fo mamfeftly weak and/^yfe/5, that he muft 
be a very courteous adveriaty, that can grant them. 

IoIrop. v.a. [proppen, Dutch. J 

1. To fupport by fomething placed under or againft. 

What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prop , or bind. 

One night derides. 

2. To fupport by (landing under or againft. 

Like thefe earth unfupported keeps its place, 

J hough no fixt bottom props the weighty mafs 
Uternai inows the growing mafs fupply, 

A, Ar! m T? ta ‘ nS trip th’ incumbent iky; 

As Atlas fix d each hoary pile appears. ’ 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


Boyle . 


Milt 


‘on. 


Creech. 


Pope. 
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3. To fuftain; to fupport; • - . - 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period, which i 3 
to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf upon thoft 
few fupports that are left me. Pope. 

Prop. n.f. [proppe , Dutch.] A fupport; a ftay; that oil 
which any thing refts. 

The boy was the veiy ftaff of my age, my very prop, j Sha* 
You take my houle, when you do take the' prop 
That doth fuftain my houfe ; you take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefp , 

Some plants creep along the ground, or wind about other 
trees or props , and cannot fupport themfelves. Bacon ; 

That he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. DanieL 
Again, if by the body’s prop we (land. 

If on the body's life, her life depend; 

As Meleager’s on the fatal brand. 

The body’s good (he only would intend. Davies * 

Faired unfupported flower 

From her heft prop fo far. Milton. 

1 he current of his vidl’ries found no ftop; 

Till Cromwell came; his party’s chiefeft prop. Waller . 

’Twas a confiderable time before the great fragments that 
fell refted in a firm pofture ; for the props and (lays. Whereby 
they leaned one upon another, often failed. BurneL 

The props return 

Into thy houfe 5 that bore the burden’d vines. Dryden „ 

Pro ; pag able. adj. [from propagate.] Such as may be fpread j 
fuch as may be continued by fucceflion. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar feed, 
conftitute a diftindl propagable fort of creatures. Boyle 

To PRCXPAGATE. v. a. [propago , Latin.] 

To continue or fpread by generation or fucceflive produ6lioni 
All that I eat, or drink, or fhall beget; 

Is propagated curfe ! Milton’s Pan Loft , b. x. 

Is it an elder brother’s duty fo 
To propagate his family and name ; 

You would not have yours die and buried with you ? Otway * 
Fiom hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 

For echo hunts along, and propagates the found. Drydeni 
To extend ; to widen. 

. I have upon a high and pleafant hill 
Feign’d fortune to be thron’d : the bafo o’ th’ mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts; all kind of natures. 

That labour .on the bofom of this fphere 
To propagate their ftates. Shakefp. Timin of Athens. 

1 o carry on from place to place ; to promote. 

Some have thought the propagating of religion by arms not 
only lawful, but meritorious. Decay of Piety. 

W ho are thofe that truth muft propagate , 

Within the confines of my father’s ftate. Dryden . 

.who feek truth only, and defire to probagate nothing; 
e ^/ r l e y principles to the teft. " Locke. 

Becaufe denfe bodies conferve their heat a long, time, and 
the den felt bodies conferve their heat the longefl, the vibra¬ 
tions of their parts are of a lading nature; and therefore may 
be propagated along folid fibres of uniform denfe matter to a 
great enhance, for conveying into the brain the impreflions 
made upon all the oro-anc r»f 


1. 


2 . 


Newton » 

Shakefp. 

Dryden. 

hardly ever 
Clarijfa • 


made upon all the organs of fenfe. 

4. To encreafe ; to promote. 

Txr? r u\° f mine OWn lie heav 7 In m y bread. 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preft 
With more of thine. 

Sooth’d with his future fame. 

And pleas’d to hear his propagated n ame. 

5* I o generate. 

Superftitious notions, propagated in fancy, an 
totally eradicated. • 

To Pro'pagate. v. tt. To have offspring, 
cu , ,, r , No need that thou 
Should ft propagate, already infinite, 

PkopTo § h 311 F nU r mberS abfolute > thou § h '«*>• Milton. 
Propaga tion. »./ [propagatio, Lat. propagation, Fr. from 

d J aion° ntlnUanCe 0r diffuf,0n by S e ‘ leration or fu ^ef- 

There are f ofh rat r er b J creat!on ^propagation. Hooter: 

Sr-” 

1 here is not in all nature any fpontaneous generationf but 
part ^t ro t a Z atlon > wherein chance hath not the leaft 

' Old fakes, of olive trees in plants revft " ^ 

Propagator T7 fy pr °^ ation thriv «- Dryden. 

1ROPA GATOR, n.f [from propagate.] 

1. One who continues by f ucce ffi V e production; ' 

2. A fpreader; a promoter. 

forGheGnftvof ° f mora,lt y> **1 a martyr 

o Prope l. V. a. [propello, Lat.J To drive forward 

oftGTnGTthe breaft e bl ° 0d “ bcfr °‘ hy that W^out 

20 P Harvey. 
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PRO 

This Motion, in fome human creatures, may be weak in 
refpedt to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to .propel it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid 
to propel fo vaft and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
velocity. Bentley s Sermons. 

To PROPE'ND. v. n. [ ( propendeo , Lat. to hang forwards.] 
To incline to any part; to be difpofed in favour of any thing. 

, My Uprightly brethren, I propend to you. 

In refolution to keep Helen ftill. Shakefp. 

Prope'ndency. n f. [from propend.'] 

1. Inclination or tendency of delire to any thing. 

2. [From propendo , Lat. to weigh.] Preconfideration ; atten¬ 
tive deliberation ; perpendency. 

An a<ft above the animal a&ings, which are tranfient, and 
admit not of that attention, and propendency of a&ions. Hale. 

Prope'nse. adj. [ propenfus , Lat.] Inclined ; difpofed. It is 
ufed both of good and bad. 

Women, propenfe and inclinable to holinefs, be otherwife 
edified in good things, rather than carried away as captives. 

Hooker's Preface . 

I have brought fcandal 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 

Pr'&pe'nsion. ln.fi [propenfion, Fr. propenfto , Lat. from 

Propensity. ) propenfe .j 

1. Inclination ; difpofition to any thing good or bad. 

Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through necellities 
of ftate, than any propenfity of myfelf to injurioufnefs. K. Char. 

So forcible are our propenfions to mutiny, that we equally 
take occalions from benefits or injuries. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propenfity , and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be fedulity and indefatigable induftry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
propenfions of a child. L' Efirange. 

The natural propenfion , and the inevitable occafions of com¬ 
plaint, accidents of fortune. Temple . 

He aflifts us with a meafure of grace, fufficient to over¬ 
balance the corrupt propenfity of the will. Rogers. 

2 . Tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfelves have no propenfions to any de¬ 
terminate place, do neverthelefs move conftantly and per¬ 
petually one way. Digby . 

This great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids. Arbuthnot . 

PROPER, adj. [propre , Fr. proprius, Latin.] 

j. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteoufnefs and 
honefty of life, we do not mention them, becaufe they are 
not proper unto chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do 
concern them as they are men. Hooker . 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonftrate that as proper to one thing, which 
reafon findeth common unto many. Hooker . 

No fenfe the precious joys conceives. 

Which in her private contemplations be ; 

For then the ravifh’d fpirit the fenfes leaves, 

Hath her own pow’rs, and proper a&ions free. Davies. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought. 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies . 

Dufrefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the figures, 
are almoft wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
parifon with poetry. Dry den's Dufrefnoy . 

Outward obje&s, that are extrinfecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecal and proper 
to itfelf, which become alfo obje£L of its contemplation, are 
the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

2. Noting an individual. 

A proper name may become common, when given to fe- 
veral beings of the fame kind ; as Caefar. Watts. 

3. One’s own. It is joined with any of the poffeflives : as, my 
proper, their proper. 

The bloody book of law 
You (hall yourfelf read in the bitter letter. 

After your own fenfe ; yea, though our proper fon 
Stood in your action. Shakefp. Othello. 

Court the age 

With fomewhatof your proper rage. Waller. 

If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
be all voted axioms. Glanvil's Scepfi 

Now learn the difference at your proper coft. 

Betwixt true valour and an empty boaft. Dryden. 

4. Natural; original. 

In our proper motion we afcend 
Up to our native feat. Milton. 

5. Fit; accommodated; adapted; fuitable; qualified. 

In Athens all was pleafure, mirth and play. 

All proper to the fpring, and fprightly May. Dryden. 

He is the only proper perfon of all others for an Epic 
poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 
a ripe judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the know¬ 
ledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 


PRO 

In debility, from great lofs of blood, wine and all a lim*rf 
that is eafily aflimilated or turned into blood, Sr 0 proper • f ’ 
blood is required to make blood. Arbuthr? 

6. Exa£I; accurate ; juft. 

7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided 
they lignified by dark names, which we have expreffed in 
their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8. It feems in Shakefpeare to fignify, mere ; pure. 

See thylelf, devil; 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefp. King Lear . 

9. [ Propre , Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Mofes was a proper child. Heb. xi, 2? 

10. Tall; lufty ; handfome with bulk. 

At laft flie concluded with a figh, thou waft the properefi 
man in Italy. Shakefp. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. VEfirange. 

Pro perly, adv. [from proper.] 

1. Fitly ; fuitably. 

2. In a ftrift fenfe. 

What dies but what has life 

And fin? the body properly hath neither. Milton. 

The miferies of life are not properly owing to the unequal 
diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own. Rogers. 

Pro'perness. n.f. [from proper.] 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallnefs. 

Pro perty. n.f [from proper .] 

1. Peculiar quality. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effectual to fave 
fouls ? Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 
which is not of primary confideration, and is called a 
property. Watts. 

2. Quality; difpofition. 

’Tis conviction, not force, that muft induce affent; and 
fure the logick of a conquering fword has no great property 
that way; iilence it may, but convince it cannot. D. of Piet. 

It is the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing 
his own villanies in others. South's Sermons. 

3. Right of poffeflion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprung from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property , whofe original is from the right a man has to 
ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfiftence and comfort, 
is for the foie advantage of the proprietor, fo that he may 
even deftroy the thing that he has property in. Locke. 

4. Poffeflion held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleflings yearly fhow’r’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d, 

Accept our pious praife; Dryden. 

5. The thing poffeffed. 

’Tis a thing impoflible 

I fliould love thee but as a property. Shakefp. 

No wonder fuch men are true to a government, where li¬ 
berty runs fo high, where property is fo well fecured. Swift. 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is the fenfe in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me. 

Hold thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

7. Something ufeful; an appendage. 

I will draw a bill of properties , fuch as our play wants. 

Shakefp. Midfummer s Night's Dream. 

The purple garments raife the lawyer’s fees. 

High pomp and ftate are ufeful properties. . Dry en. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furniftied implements for the adtors. L°P e ’ 

8. Property for propriety. AMy thing peculiarly adapte . 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothne s 
property , in quicknefs and briefnefs. Dam • 

To Prope'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveft with qualities. 

His rear’d arm 

Crefted the world ; his voice was property d 

As all the tuned fpheres. Shakefp. Ant. an * 

2. To feize or retain as fomething owned, or in whic on 
a right; to appropriate; to hold. This word is no 

ufed in either meaning. 

His large fortune 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts. Shakefp. 

They have here propertied me, keep me in (iarKn ’ 
do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

I am too highborn to be propertied, y 

To be a fecondary at controul. 
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Propha'sis. fi.fi [trgdtycans.] In medicine, a foreknowledge 
of difeafes. 

Prophe'cy. n.f. [/rpotpylioi ; prophetie , Fr.] A declaration 
of fomething to come; prediction. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakefp. 

Poets may boaft 

Their work fhall with the world remain ; 

Both bound together, live or die. 

The verfes and the prophecy. Waller . 

Pro'phesier. n.f. [from prophefy.] One who propheftes; 

To Pro'phesy. v.a. 

1. To predidt; to foretell; to prognofticate. 

Miferable England, 

I prophefy the fearful’ft time to thee. 

That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shakefp. 

I hate him, for he doth not prophefy good, but evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord fent me to prophefy , againft this houfe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Jer. xxvi. 12. 

2. Toforefhow. 

Methought thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Pro'phesy. v. n. 

1. To utter predictions. 

Strange fcreams of death, 

And prophefying with accents terrible 

Of dire combuftion. Shakefp. 

Receiv’d by thee, I prophefy , my rhimes, 

Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds fhall fee. Tick. 

2 . To preach. A fcriptural fenfe. 

P/ophefy unto the wind, prophefy , fon of man. EzekieL 
The elders of the Jews budded, and profpered through the 
prophefying of Haggai. Efra vi. 14. 

PROPHET, n.f. [prophete, Fr. 7 r^o(p'orng.'\ 

1. One who tells future events ; a prediCter ; a foreteller. 

Ev’ry flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it forefaw. 

In HeCtor’s wrath. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Jefters oft prove prophets. Shakefp. King Lear. 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton. 

He lov’d fo faft. 

As if he fear’d each day wou’d be her laft j 
Too true a prophet to forefee the fate, 

That fhould fo foon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet , does not unmake the 
man. Locke. 

2. One of the facred writers empowered by God to foretell fu¬ 
turity. 

His champions are the prophets and apoftles. Shakefp. 

P r o'ph e t e s s. n. f. [ J propheteffe , Fr. from prophet. ] A woman 
that foretells future events. 

He fhall fplit thy very heart with forrow. 

And fay poor Marg’ret was a prophetefs. Shakefp. 

That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in finging to 
anfwer, the pra&ice of Miriam the prophetefs , when fhe an- 
fwered the men in her fong, will approve. Peacham. 

If my love but once were crown’d 
Fair prophetefs, my grief would ceafe. Prior . 

Prophe'tIcal. \ ad i- [} ro P h ‘ ti 9 «^ Fr; from prophet.] 

1. Forefeeingor foretelling future events. 

Say, why 

Upon this blafted heath you flop our way, 

With fuch propheiick greeting. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The counfel of a wife and then prophetical friend was for¬ 
gotten. Wotton. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. 

’Till old experience do attain 

To fomething like prophetick ftrain. Milton. 

Some famous prophetick pictures reprefent the fate of Eng¬ 
land by a mole, a creature blind and bufy, fmooth and de¬ 
ceitful, continually working under ground, but now and then 
to be difeerned in the furface. Stillingfleet. 

No arguments made a ftronger impreflion on thefe Pagan 
converts, than the predictions relating to our Saviour in thofe 
old prophetick writings depoflted among the hands of the greateft 
enemies to chriftianity, and owned by them to have been ex¬ 
tant many ages before his appearance. Addifon. 

2 . It has of before the thing foretold. 

The more I know, the more my fears augment, 

} And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. Dryden. 

Prophe'tically. adv. [from prophetical.] With knowledge 
of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 

He is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in faying nothing. Shakefp. T-onus and Creffida. 

This great fuccefs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 
hiftorically true at the compiling of thefe articles, and part 
of it prophetically true then, and fufilled afterward, was a moft 
effectual argument to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She figh’d, and thus prophetically fpoke. Dryden. 

To Pro'phetize. v. n. [prophetifer, Fr. from prophet.] To 
give predictions. 


PRO 

Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound deep, and fo doth warning fend 
B y prophetizing dreams. DanieFs Civil Wan 

ProphyLA'ctick. adj. [ 7 rgo(pvAccxIi>tof, from TrgopvXocrcru.] 
Preventive; prefervative. 

Medicine is diftributed into prophylafiick, or the art of pre- 
ferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of reftoring 
health. Watts's Logick. 

pROPl'NQthTY. h. fi [propinquiias, Lat.] 

1. Nearnefs; proximity; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryftaljine humour, and 
by their relaxation fuffer it to return to its natural diftance 
according to the exigency of the objed, in refpeCt of diftance 
or propinquity. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Nearnefs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinquity of their deflations, 
and that their tranquillity was of no longer duratioh, than 
thofe foon decaying fruits of fummer. Brown . 

3. Kindred ; nearnefs of blood. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and property of blood, 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Propi'tiable. adj [from propitiate.] Such as may be in¬ 
duced to favour ; fuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.J To induce to 
favour; to gain ; to conciliate ; to' make propitious. 

You, her prieft, declare 
What off’rings may propitiate the fair; 

Rich orient pearl, bright ftones that ne’er decay, 

Or polifh’d lines which longer laft than they. Waller . 

They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by 
certain fpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate 
by certain rites. Stillingfleet. 

Vengeance fhall purfue the inhuman coaft, 

’Till they propitiate thy offended ghoft. Dryden. 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 

The God propitiate , and the peft affuage. Pope. 

Propitia'tion. n. f. [pro;iciation, Fr. from propitiate.] 

1. The a&of making propitious. 

2 . The attonement; the offering by which propitiouftlefr is 
obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole world. 1 Jo. 
Propitia'toRo n.f. [from propitiate.] One that propitiates. 
Propi tiatory. adj. [propiciatoire, Fr. from propitiate.] Ha¬ 
ving the power to make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their virtues, 
when a propitiatory facrifice is offered for their honour ? Stilling. 
Propitious, adj. [prapitius , Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable ; 
kind. 

T’ affuage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I mean to fing the praifes of thy name. 

Let not my words offend thee. 

My maker, be propitious while I /peak ! 

Indulgent God ! propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. 

Would but thy After Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. Addifon' s Cat,. 

Ere Phoebus rofe, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n. Pope ’ s Rafe of , hs Lod 

Propitiously, adv. [from propitious.] Favourably; kindly. 
So when a mule propitioufiy invites. 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Rofcommon. 
Propitiousness. n.f. [from^H/W.j Favourablenefs ; 
kindnefs. 9 

All thefe joined with th e profitioufnefs of climate to that 
fort of tree and the length of age it {hall {land and srow 
may produce an oak. Temtl ’ 

Propla'sm. n.f. [^0 and 7rXahry.cc.] Mould; matrix. * 

Jure ^ el J s [ ervin g as proplafins or moulds to the matter 
which fo filled them, limited and determined its dimenfions 
and figure. Woodward's Nit. Hi/l. 

Propla stice. 7z. f. [x^oTrAasW.] The art of making 
moulds for cafting. & 

Propo'nent. n. f. [from proponens, Lat.] One that makes a 
propofal. 

For myfterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent , heaven’s authority. / 

PROPORTION n.f. [proportion, Fvk proportion Lat.]^ 

I. Comparative relation of one thing to another ; ratio 

Let any man’s wifdom determine by leffening the territory 
and increafing the number of inhabitants, whit proportion is 

SeTand S ° f 3 reSi ° n ^ fUCh 2 man " er > th « 

the land fhall be ne.ther too narrow for thofe whom it feedeth, 

nor capable of a greater multitude. Ralei h 

By ■ proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the ohlifa- 

UOn that lies unnn /Art-c _ J r 0 _ P 


Sfenfief . 
Milton . 
Dryden, 


Drydt 


(en. 


tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb’ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav’n thy fhare. 

In equal balance weigh’d ’gainft earth and hell. 
Things up the adverfe fcale, and fhuns proportion. 


Taylor. 


Prior. 

Settled 
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. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; equal degree? 

Greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, 
in proportion to the greatnels it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble fets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He rauft be little fkilled in the world, who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little fhall hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. Locke. 

Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance, in 
proportion as they, converfe more or lefs with thole of the re¬ 
formed churches. AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

In proportion as this refolution grew, the terrors before us 
feemed to vanilh. Tatler , N Q 81. 

3. Harmonick degree. 

His volant touch 

Inftindl through all proportions , low and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

4,, Symmetry ; adaptation of one to another. 

It muft be mutual in proportion due 
■Giv’n and receiv’d. Milton. 

No man of the prefent age is equal in the ftrength, propor¬ 
tion and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Farnefe. 

Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing appears 
to an advantage, or diftinguifhes itfelf above the reft. Addif 
Harmony, with ev’ry grace, 

Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 

5. Form ; fize. 

All things receiv’d, do fuch proportion take, 

As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv’d ; 

So little glafles little faces make, 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav’d. Davies. 

To Propo'rtion. v. a. [ proporiionner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 

Meafure is that which perfedleth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for fome end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto : and to pro¬ 
portion as well excefles as defeats, are oppoftte. Hooker. 

Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. Milton. 

In the lofs of an object, we do not proportion our grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies fet upon 
it. Addif on's Spectator , N° 256. 

2. To form fymmetrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to 
be difeovered by the fenfes; yet altogether feemed not to make 
up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Proportion able. adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted by com¬ 
parative relation ; fuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he offers us 
an affiftance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillotfon. 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, af- 
fifted with a proportionable number of other inftruments. Add. 

Propo'rtionably. adv. [from proportion .] According to 

proportion ; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, 
and upon a due balancing the whole, rejedl or receive it pro- 
portionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability, on one fide or the other. Locke . 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are propor- 
tiohably large eftates in a large country. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neceflary to thofe in 
Rations of authority, yet thefe qualities are proportionably con¬ 
ducive to publick happinefs in every inferior relation. Rogers. 

Propo'rtional. adj. [proportioned Fr. from proportion.'] 
Having a fettled comparative relation ; having a certain de- 
• oree of any quality compared with fomething elfe. 

As likely tailing to attain 
Proportional afeent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. . Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Four numbers are faid to be proportional , when the firft 
containeth, or is contained by the fecond, as often as the 
third containeth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of the fines which meafure the refradlion of the bodies, the 
Forces of the bodies to reflea and refraa light, are very nearly 
proportional to the denfities of the fame bodies. Newton. 

Proportion a lity. n.f. [from proportional.] The quality 
of being proportional. 

All fenfe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreffion made. Grew. 

Propo'rtion ally. adv. [from proportional.] In a ftated 
degree. 

If thefe circles, whilft their centres keep their diftences 
and pofitions, could be made lefs in diameter, their interfer¬ 
ing, one with another, and by confequence the mixture of the 
heterogeneous rays would be proportionally diminilhed. Newt. 

Proportionate, adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted to fome- 
thiOgelfe, according to a.certain rate or comparative relation. 

The connedtion between the end and any means is ade¬ 
quate, but between the end and means proportionate. Grew. 

1 The ufe of fpedlacles, by an adequate connection of truths, 

. oave men occafion to think of microscopes and telefcopes ; 


PRO 

but the invention of burning glares depended ,011 a troth . 
donate '; for that figure, which contradls the Tpecies of a'" 
body, that is, the rays by which it is feen, will, in the fzm 
proportion, contrail the heat wherewith the rays are ° 
companies ' Crew’s GjftS 

in the Irate of nature, one man comes by no abfolute 
power, to ufe a criminal according to the paffion or heats of 
his own will; but only to rctribute to him, fo farascon- 
fcience didlates, what is proportionate to his tranfgreffion.TflaV 
To Proportionate, v. a. [from proportion.] To adiuft' 
according to fettled rates, to fomething elfe. J * 

The parallelifm and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis.of the earth. Mores Divine Dialogues. 

Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 
all others, proportionated by matter and diftance, it evidenth* 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would necefia- 
rily tend inwafds, and defeend from all quarters towards the 
middle of the whole fpace. Bentley's Scmons. 

PropgRTionateneSs. n.f. [from proportionate.] The Hate 
of being by comparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of-thofe faculties to their proper objeifts 
and by the fitnefs and proportionatenefs of thefe objective im- 
preffions upon their refpedive faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the fenfible nature hath fo much of percep¬ 
tion, as is neceflary for its fenfible being. Dale. 

Propo'sal. n.f [from propofe.] 

1. Scheme or defign propounded to confideration or acceptance. 

If our propofals once again were heard, 

We fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

The work, you mention, will fufficiently recommend it¬ 
felf, when your name appears with the' propofals. Add. to Po. 

2. Offer to the mind. . 

Upon the propofal of an agreeable object, a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refufe it. South. 

This truth is' not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
firft propofal. Aiterbury. 

To PROPO'SE. v. a. [propdfer, Fr. propono , Lat.] To offer 
to the confideration. 

Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos'd. 

Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Milton. 

My defign is to treat only of thofe, who have chiefly pro- 
pofed to themfelves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. Tatler, 81. 

In learning any thing, there fhould be as little as poffible 
firft propofed to the mind at once, and that being underftood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. JVatts. 

To Propo'se. v.n. To lay fchemes. Not in ufe. 

Run thee into the parlour. 

There fhalt thou find my coufin Beatrice, 

Propofing with the prince and Claudio. Shdkefp. 

Propo'ser. n. f [from propofe.] One that offers any thing to 
confideration. 

Faith is the affent to any propofition, not made out by the 
dedudtions of reafon, but upon the credit of the propofer, as 
coming from God. Loch. 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed any altera¬ 
tion to be made, fhould do it with a rope about his neck; if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it fhould 
pafs into a law ; if it went in the'negative, the propojer to 
be immediately hanged. Swift. 

Proposition, n.f [propofition, Fr. propofttio, Lat.] 

1. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two propoftions, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that fomething is in 
our own power, cannot extricate himfelf. Hammond. 

The compounding of the reprefentation of things, with an 
affirmation or negation, makes a propofition. Hale. 

2 . Propofal ; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent propoftions , fuch as upon delivery of a 
ftrong fortified town, after a hand fome defence, are ufually 
granted. Clarendon. 

Proposi'tional. adj. [from propofition.] Confidered as a 

propofition. . . 

If it has a fingular fubjedt in its pi opoftional fenfe,^ it is al¬ 
ways ranked with univerfals. Watts sLogid* 

To PROPOUND, v. a. [propono, Lat.] 

1. To offer to confideration ; to propofe. 

The parli’ment, which now is held, decreed . 

Whatever pleas’d the king but to propound. _ 

To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is 
irregular, I will propound a rule. 

Dar’ft thou to the fon of God propound 
To worfhip thee. 

The greateft ftranger muft propound the argument. ^ ' 
The arguments, which chriftianity propounds to us, ffR , 
fonable encouragements to bear fufferings patiently. °J 

2 . To offer ; to exhibit. 

A fpirit rais’d from depth of under-ground, 

That fhall make anfwer to fuch queftions, Shakefp- 

As by your grace fhall be propounded him. 

Propou'nder. n.f [front propound.] He that propound ? 

that offers i pi'opofa. ProprieTARV. 
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Proprietary. n.f [proprietaire, Fr. from propriety.] Pof- 
feffor in his own right. 

’Tis a great miftake to think ourfelves ftewards in fome of 
God’s gifts, and proprietaries in others : they are all equally 
to be employed, according to the defignation of the donor. 

Government of the Tongue 

Proprietary, adj. Belonging to a certain owner. 

Though flieep, which are proprietary , are feldom marked, 
yet they are not apt to ftraggle. Grew's Cojmol. 

Proprietor, n.f [from proprius, Lat.] A poffeffor in his 
own right. 

Man, by being mafter of himfelf, and proprietor of his own 
perfon, and the adtions or labour of it, had ftill in himfelf 
the great foundation of property. Locke'. 

Though they are fcattered on the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermoft parts of the fea, everi there fhall 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their 
ancient proprietor. Rogers. 

Proprietress. n.f [from proprietor.] A female poffeffor 
in her own right; a miftrefs. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch’s kennel to lay 
her burthen in ; the proprietr efs demanded pofleffion, but the 
other begged her excufe. L'Ef range, 

PROPRI'ETY. n. f [propriety Fr. proprietas, Lat.] 

1. Peculiarity of pofleffion ; exclufive right. 

You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in love. 
Know womens hearts like ftraws do movfc. Suckling. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necef- 
fary by laws to feeuxe propriety. * Hammond. 

Hail wedded love ! myfterious law, true fource 
Of human offspring, foie propriety 

In Paradife ! of all things common elfe. Milton. 

They fecure propriety and peace. Dryden', 

To that we owe not only the fafety of our perfons and the 
propriety of our poffeffions, but our improvement in the feve- 
ral arts: Alter bury. 

2 . Accuracy; juftnefs. 

Common ufe, that is the rule of propriety , affords fomC 
aid to fettle the fignification of language. Locke. 

Propt, fox propped, [from prop.] Suftained by fome prop. 

See in her cell fad Eloifa fpread, 

Propt in fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. PopL 

To PROPU'GN. v. a. [propugno , Lat.] To defend ; to 
vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute fo thofe facred champions 
for propugning of our faith. Hammond, 

Propugn a tion* n. f [propugriatio, from propugno , Latin.] 
Defence. 

What propugn'ation is in one man’s valour, 

To ftand the pufh and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Shakejp. Trdilus and Crejfda. 

Propugner. n. f. [from prepugn.] A defender. 

So zealous propugners are they of their native creed, that 
they are importunately diligent to inftrudl men in it, and in 
all the little fophiftries for defending it. G,v. of the Tongue. 

Propu lsion. n. f. [propulfus, Lat.] The a£l of driving for¬ 
ward. 

Joy worketh by propidfi.n of the moifture of the brain, 
when the fpirits dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 

The evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce differ, and the ex¬ 
tremities of thofe fmall canals will by propulficn be carried off 
with the fluid continually. ' Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

Prore. n.Jt [proraj Lat.] The prow; the forepart of the 
fhip. A poetical word ufed for a rhyme. 

There no veffel, with vermilion prore , 

Or bark of traffick, glides from fhore to fhore. Pope. 

Prorogation, n.f [prorogatio , from prorogo , Lat. proroga¬ 
tion , Er.] 

1. Continuance; ftate of lengthening out to a diftant time; 
prolongation. 

The fulnefs and effluence of man’s enjoyments in the ftate 
of innocence, might feem to leave no place for hope, in re- 
fpedt of any farther addition, but only of the prorogation and 
future continuance of what already he poffefled. South. 

2 . Interruption of the feffion of parliament by the regal autho¬ 
rity. s 

It would feem extraordinary, if an inferior court ftiould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia¬ 
ment, during a prorogati n. Swift. 

Io Proro'gue. v. a. [prorogo, Lat. proroger, Fr.] 

1. To protradl; to prolong. 

. He tr r.gued his government, ftill threatning 
himfelf from publick cares. 

2 . To put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate. 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

3 * o interrupt the feffion of parliament to a diftant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are affembled, and by 
him alone are they prorogued and diffolvcd, but each houfe 
may adjourn itfelf. Bacm% 

RORU ption. n.f. [proruptus, from prorumpo , Lat.] The aft 
01 buritmgout. 


to difmifs 
Dryden. 

Shakejp. 


Others ground this difruption upon their continued or pro¬ 
tracted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, 
the latter brood impatient by a forcible proruption anticipates 
their period of exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Prosa'ick. adj. [profaique, Fr. profaiens , from prof a, Lat.] 
Belonging to profe ; relembling profe. 

To PROSCRIBE, v. a. [proferibo, Lat.] 

1. To cenfure capitally ; to doom to deftrudlion. 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was banifhed the realm, and pi-ofcribed. Spenfer « 

I hid for thee 

Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib’d. 

And writ him in the lift of my prferib'd 

After thy fa£l. Ben}'. Johnfon » 

Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and proferib'd by men of fenfe. Rofcsmmon , 

Some utterly profe < ibe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane fignification ; and indeed if taken by us 
in that fenfe, in which it was ufed by the heathen, fo as to 
make any thing cafual, in refpedl of God himfelf, their ex¬ 
ception ought juftly fo be admitted. South's Sermons, 

2. To interdict. Not in ufe. 

He fhall be found, 

And taken ox proferib'd this happy ground. Dryden. 

Proscri'beR. n.f. [from' prejeribef] One that dooms to de¬ 
fer udli on. 

The triumvir and proferiber had defeended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make 
friends of Virgil and Horace. Dryden. 

Proscription, n.f. [proferiptio, Lat.] Doom to death or 
Confifeation. 

You took his voice who fhould be prick't to die, 

I11 our black fentence and profci iption. Shakefp. 

Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t’expedl 
From Catiline new bills and hew proferiptions. B. J hnf. 
For the title of pr feripti n or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and jufticed himfelf. Bacon. 

Prose, n. f. [proje,¥ r. proja, Lat.] Language not reftrained 
to harmonick founds or fet number of fyllables; difeourfe 
not metrical. 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rhime. Milton. 
The reformation of profe was owing to Boccace, who is 
the ftandard of*purity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his phrafes are become obfolete. Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than 
a profe writer, as his deferiptions are often more diftufe. Add. 

Profe men alohe for private ends, 

I thought, foi fook their ancient friends. Prior - 

I will be ftill your friend in profe : 

Efteem and friendfhip to exprefs,' 

Will not require poetick dfeTs'. Swift. 

My head ahd heart thus flowing through my quill, 

Verfe man and profe man, term me which you will. Pope, 

To PRO'SECU FE. V. a. [profequor, projecutus, Lat.] 

1. To perfue ; to continue endeavours after any thino-. 

Iam belov’d of beauteous Hermia, 

Why lhould not I then profecute my right > Shakefp. 

I muft not omit a father’s timely care. 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom. Milton's Agoniftes . 

He profecuted this purpofe with ftrength of argument and 
clofe reafoning, without incoherent fallies. Locke. 

2. 'Fo continue ; to carry on. 

The fame reafons, which induced you to entertain this 
war, will induce you alfo to profecute the fame. Hayward. 

All refolute to profecute their ire. 

Seeking their own and country's caufe to free. Daniel. 
He infefted Oxford, which gave them the more reafon to 
profecute the fortifications. Clarendod. 

With louder cries 

She profecytes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden . 

3. To proceed in confideration or difquifition of any thino-. 

It were an infinite labour to profecute thofe things, fo far as 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil aaions. 

Hooker , b. iv.f t. 

4. To perfue by law ; to fue criminally. 

5 ‘ profecute differs from to perfecute: to perfecute always im¬ 
plies fome cruelty, malignity or injuftice ; to profecute, is to 
proceed by legal meafures, either with or without juft eaufe. 

Prosecu tion, n. f. [from profecute.] 

1. Perfuit ; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effedts of friendfhip, but they do not 
laft; they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail, 
jade, and tire in the pr Jecution. South 

Their jealoufy of the Britifh power, as well as their profe- 
cutions of commerce and purfuits of univerfal monarchy, will 
fix them m their averfions towards us. Addifon. 

2. Suit againft a man in a criminal caufe. J 

Prosecutor, n.f [from profecute.'] One that carries on any 

thing; aperfuerof any purpofe; one who perfues another 
by law in a criminal caufe. 

20 Prose'lytju 
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Pro'selyte. n, f. [ 7 rqccrYi?,vlt &; pr of elite, Fr.] A convert; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 

He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream. 

Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright. 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. Cleaveland. 
Men become profeflors and combatants for thofe opinions 
they were never convinced of, nor profclytes to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread. 

Millions of profelytes behind are led, 

1 hrough crowds of new-made converts dill you go. Granv. 
What numbers of profelytes may we not expect. Addifon. 

To Pro'selyte. v. a. To convert. A bad word. 

Men of this temper cut themfelves off from the opportu¬ 
nities of profelyting others, by averting them from their com- 
P an 7* Government of the Tongue. 

Pro semin action, n.f. [profe?mno, profeminatus,Fi2X.] Pro¬ 
pagation by feed. 

Touching the impoflibility of the eternal fucceffion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or profemination , 
the reafons thereof (hall be delivered. Hale. 

Proso'dian. n.f [from profody .] One (killed in metre or 
profody. 

Some have been fo bad profodians , as from thence to derive 
malum, becaufe that fruit was the firft occafton of evil. Brown. 

PROSODY, n. f. [ profodie , Fr. vgotrdfffix.'] The part of 
grammar which teaches the found and quantity of fyllables, 
and the meafures of verfe. 

Prosopopoeia, n. f. [ 7 rqo<ruiro 7 roiict 3 profopopee , Fr.] Per- 
fonification 3 figure by which things are made perfons. 

li hefe reafons are pathetically urged, and admirably raifed 
by the profpopceia of nature fpeaking to her children. Drydcn. 

PRO'SPECT. n.f. [ profpeftus, Lat.] 

1. View of fomething diftant. 

Eden and all the coaft i nprofpeSl lay. Milton. 

The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revela¬ 
tion, might be fuppofed to have had a freer profpeft into that 
heaven, whence their law defcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul3 a little 
burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater pleafures 
in profpeft allure. Locke . 

2. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his profpefl high, 

Wherein paft, prefent, future he beholds ? 

Thus fpake. , Milton V Par. Lojl , b. iii. 

3. Series of objedls open to the eye. 

There is a very noble profpeft from this place : on the one 
fide lies a yaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than the 
eye can reach : juft oppofite ftands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay 
of Naples. Addifon . 

4. Object of view. 

Man to himfelf 

Is a large profpeli, rais’d above the level 

Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham. 

Prefent, fad profpeft ! can he ought defcry, 

But what aftedls his melancholy eye ; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaft. Prior. 

5. View into futurity : oppofed to retrofpedt. 

To be king, 

Stands not within the profpeSi of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a profpePt of the different ftate of per¬ 
fect happinefs or mifery, that attends all men after this life, 
the meafures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no profpett beyond the grave, the inference is 
right3 let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we fhall die. Locke . 

Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d. 

By favours paft, not future profpefts gain’d. Smith . 

6. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profpefit to, or provifion 
for the remaining part of his life. Tillotfon. 

To Prospe'ct. v. a. [profpeftus, Lat ] To look forward. Dipt. 

Prospective. adj. [from profpePi. J 

r. Viewing at a diftance. 

2. Acting with forefight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumfpeH, in- 
duftrious and profpcPtive too in this affair. Child. 

To PRO'SPER. v. a. [profperoy Lat.] To make happy 3 to 
favour. 

Kind gods, forgive 

Me that, and profper him. Shakefp. King Lear . 

All things concur to profper our deftgn 3 
All things to profper any love but mine. Dryden. 

To Prosper, v. n. [j profperer , Fr.] 

1. To be profperous 3 to be fuccefsful. 

Mv word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
T pleafe, and it fhall profper in the thing whereto I fent it. If. 

This man encreafed by little and little, and things prof- 
pered with him more and more. 2 Mac. viii. 8. 

Surer to profper, than profperity 
Could have aflitr’d us* Milton . 


PRO 

2. To thrive 3 to come forward. 

All things do profper beft, when they'are advanced tn tV 
better j a nurfery of flocks ought to be in a more barren 
ground, than that whereunto you remove them. fr 



ProspE' 

attainment of wifhes 3 good fortune/ 

Pn[ferity, in regard of our corrupt inclination toabufethe 
bleffings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous tn 
the fouls of men. Hooker, b. v. f , 8 

God’s juftice reaps that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our fro/ferity. King Charles 

Prosperous, adj. [profperus , Lat.] Succefsful; fortunate. ’ 

Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave " 
An&profperius. Shakcfp*Macbeth. 

Either ftate to bear profperous or ad verfe. Milton 

May he find 

A happy paflage, and a proffrous wind. Denham . 

Pro'sper ou sly. adv. [from prosperous.] Succefsfully • f or _ 
tunately. 

Profpertufy I have attempted, and 
With bloody paflage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In 1596, was the fecond invaflon upon the main territories 
of Spain, profperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Elfex, in 
con fort with the earl of Nottingham. Bacon. 

t Thofe, who are profperoufly unjuft, are intitled to panegy- 
rick, but affii&ed virtue is (tabbed with reproaches. Dryden. 

Pro'sperousness. n.f [from profperous.] Profperity. * 

Prospi cience. n.f. [from profpicio, Lat.] The a6l of look¬ 
ing forward. 

Prosterna'tion. n.f. [from profterno, Lat.] Dejeftion 3 
depreffion 3 ftate of being caft down 5 act of calling down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ftirred up a 
fever, watching, and proflernati'.n of fpirits. WiJ'eman. 

Pro'stethis. n.f. [7r£Gr*i3d?.] In furgery, that which fills up 
what is wanting, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled up,with 
flefh. Dift. 

To PROSTITUTE, v. a. [proflituo , Lat. proflituer , Fr.], 

1. To fell to wickednefs 3 to expofe to crimes for a reward. It 
is commonly uled of women fold to whoredom by others ot 
themfelves. 

Do not proflitute thy daughter, to caufe her to be a whore. 

Lev. xix. 29. 

Marrying or proflituting, 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Par. Loft, b.x i. 

Who fhall prevail with them to do that themfelyes which 
they beg of God, to fpare his people and his heritage, to 
proflitute them no more to their own finifter defigns. D. of Pie. 

Affections, confecrated to children, hufbands, and parents, 
are vil e\y proftituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Add. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the gofpel promifes, fhould ftoop down like fruit upon a full 
laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, 
that heaven fhould be prflituted to flothful men. TilLtfon. 

Prostitute, adj. [ proflitutus , Lat.] Vicious for hire3 fold 
to infamy or wickednefs 3 fold to whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

By floth corrupted, by diforder fed. 

Made bold by want, and proflitute for bread. Prior. 

ProVi itute. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A hireling 3 a mercenary ; one who is fet to fale. 

At openfulfome bawdry they rejoice, 

Bafe proflitute ! thus doft thou gain thy bread. Dryden. 

No hireling fhe, no proflnute to praife. Pope. 

2. [ Proflibula , Lat.] A publick ftrumpet. 

From every point they come. 

Then dread no dearth of preflitutes at Rome. Dryden. 

Prostitution, n.f. [proflitution, Fr. from proflitute!} 

1. The a£t of fetting to fale; the ftate of being fet to fale. 

2. The life of a publick ftrumpet. _ 

An infamous woman, having paffed her youth in a mo. 
fhamelefs ftate of proflitution , now gains her livelihood by fe- 
ducing others. Addifon's Speftato’. 

PROSTRATE, adj. [ j proflratus , Lat. The accent was for¬ 
merly on the firft fyllable.] 

1. Lying at length. 

Once I faw with dread opprefled 
Her whom I dread 3 fo that with proflrate lying, . 
Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing dre/Ted. iCHi 

He heard the weftern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs proflrate. 

Before fair Britomart fhe fell proflrate. jhfJ <n 

Groveling and proflrate on yon lake of Are. 1 flj 

2. Lying at mercy. i Qillcft). 

Look gracious on thy ptofl / ate thrall. .A Jl 

3. Thrown down in humbleft adoration. , . fS 

The warning; found was no fooner heard* I>ut- the enu c 

covered with bodies proftm^ 


were Ailed, the pavements 
waihed with tears of devout joy. 


Masker. 

To 


Milton . 
Pope. 


PRO 

Let us to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d us, proflrate fall 
Before him reverent 3 and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. 

While proflrate here in humble grief I he, 

Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. 

To Pro'strate. V. a. [proflratus, Lat.] 

To lay flat 3 to throw down. 

* In the Greets many they flew, and ftred divers places, pro- 
flrating two parities almoft entirely. Hayward . 

J A florin that all things doth proflrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfer . 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants againft the winds, 
fcffnre they come too Aercely, and in a moment proflrate a 
whole year’s labour. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

The drops falling thicker, fafter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, prflrating and laying 
corn growing in the Aelds. Woodwards Nat . Hifl. 

2 [Se proflerner, Fr.] To throw down in adoration. 

L Some have proflrated themfelves an hundred times in the 
day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 

Prostra'tion. n.f. ipr ofter nation, Yr. from proflrate.] 
x. The aft of falling down in adoration. 

Nor is only a refolved proflration unto antiquity, a power¬ 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto 
authority. Broiun’s Vulgar Errours. 

The worfhip of the Gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, lacrifices, hymns and preflrations. Stilling. 

The tiuths, they had fubferibed to in fpeculation, they 
reveried by a brutifh fenfelefs devotion, managed with a 
o-reater pr flration of reafon than of body. South's Sermons. 

2. & Deje£lion 3 depreflion. 

A fudden proflration of ftrength of weaknefs attends this 
colick. x , Arhuthnit. 

Prosty'le. n.f. [profly le, Fr. Tr^oruA©^] A ouilding that has 
only pillars in the front. Dio 7 . 

Prosy'llogism. n.f [pro and fyllogifn.’] 

A profyllogifm is when two or more fyllogifms are fo con¬ 
nected together, that the conclufion of the former is the 
major or Sie minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota'sis. n.f. [protafe, Fr. forcer is.] 

1. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firft part of a comedy or tragedy 

that explains the argument of the piece. Dill, 

ProTATICK. n.f. [protatique,Er. 7rq0ra.rin.bs.] 

There are protatick perfons in the ancients, whom they ufe 
in their plays to hear or give the relation, Dryden. 

To PROTE’CT. vi a. [protelfus, Lat. proteger, Fr.] To 
defend 3 to cover from evil 3 to fhield. 

The king 

Had virtuous uncles to proteft his grace. Shakefp. 

Leave not the faithful fide. 

That gave thee b£ing, ftill (hades thee and protects. Milt . 

Full in the midft of his own ftrength he ftands. 

Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 

His (hade protedis the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 

Protection, n.f. [protection, Fr. from protest.] 

1. Defence 3 (helter from evil. 

Drive tow’rd Dover, friend, where thou (halt meet 
Both- welcome and protection. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If the weak might find protection from the mighty, they 
could not with juftice lament their condition. Swift. 

2. Apaflport3 exemption from being molefted : as, ae had a 
protection during the rebellion. 

Protective, adj. [from protest.] Defenfive 3 (heltering. 
The (lately failing fwan guards his ofier ifle, 

Protective of his young. Thomfm: 

Prote'ctor. n.f. [protedleur, Fr. from protest.] 
j. Defender 3 (helterer 3 fupporter 3 one who (hields from evil 
or oppreflion 3 guardian. 

Hither th’ opprefled (hall henceforth refort, 

Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court 3 
And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone. 

But for the world’s protestor (hall be known. Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is protestor of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke* Addifon. 

2. An officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 
the king’s minority. 

Is it concluded, he (hall be protestor ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shakefp. 

Prote'ctress. n.f [protebtrice, Fr. from protestor.] A wo¬ 
man that protedls. 

All things (hould be guided by her direction, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and proteftrefs of the enterprise. Bacon. 

Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye. 

That fuppliant to their great protelirefs fly. Addifon. 

To Prote nd, v. a. [protendo, Lat.] To hold out 5 toftretch 
forth. 

All flood with their protended (pears prepar’d. Dryden. 
With his protended lance he makes defence. Dryden . 
Prote'rvity. n.f. [protervitas, Latin.] Peevifhnefs 3 petu- 
lance„ 


1. 


2, 


PRO 

. •. ) I' > 

To PROTECT, v. n. [proteflar, Lat. protefler , Fr.] To give 
a folemn declaration of opinion or refolution. 

Here’s the twin brother of thy letter 3 but let thine inherit 
firft, for, I protefl, mine never ftiall. _ bhakejp. 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
protefled and fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakefp. 

I have long lov’d her 3 and I protefl to you, bellowed much, 
on her 3 followed her with a doating obfervance. Shakejp. 
He protefts againft your votes, and fwears 
He’ll not be try’d by any but his peers. Denham, 

The confcience has power to difapprove and to protefl 
againft the exorbitances of the paffions. South. 

To Prote'st. v. a. 

To prove 3 to (how 5 to give evidence of. Not ufed. 

Many unfought youths, that even now 
Pr tefl their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth o 

To call as a witnefs. , j ■ * 

Fiercely they oppos’d . 

My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 

Protefling fate fupreme. Milton. 

Protest, n.f [from the verb.] A folemn declaration of 
opinion againft fomething. 

Pro'testa nT. adj. [from protefl.] Belonging to proteftants. 
Since the fpreading of the proteflaht religion, feveral natrons 
are recovered out of their ignorance. , Addijon . 

Pro'testanT. n. f [proteflrnt, Fr. from protefl.] One of 
thofe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of the re¬ 
formation, protefted againft the errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firft example of any proteftant fubje£ts, that have 
taken up arms againft their king a proteflani. K. Charles . 
Protesta tion, n. f. [prdeflation, Fr. from protefl.] A fo¬ 
lemn declaration of refolution, fa:£l or opinion. 

He maketh proteflati n to them of Corinth, that the gofpel 
did not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the fame gofpel taught by the reft of the apoftles. Hooker « 

But to your proteflaiion 3 let me hear 
What you profefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale „ 

If the lords of the council ifliied out any order againft 
them, fome nobleman publiftied n proteflati on againft it. Claren . 

I fmiled at the folemn proteflation of the poet in the firft 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or deftinies. Addif 
Prote ster, n.f. [from protefl.] One who protefts 3 one who 
utters a folemn declaration. 

Did I ufe 

To dale with ordinary oaths my love . 

To every new protefler l Shakefp. Julius Cafar, 

What if he were one of the lateft prateflers againft popery l 
and but one among many, that fet about the fame work. ? Att« 
PROTHO'NOTARY. n. f. [pronotaire, Fr. protonoiarius, 
Lat.] The head regifter. 

Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary, denies the Nubians 
. prQfeffing of obedience to the biftiop of Rome. Brerewood. 
Prothono TARiSHiP. n.f. [from prothonotary.] The office or 
dignity of the principal regifter. 

He had the protkonotarijbip of the chancery. Garew, 

Pko'tocol. n.J. [protokol, Dutch 3 protocole, Fr. 7rqcoIoxo\Xov, 
from 7T£coT©p.and xoAAih] The original copy'of any writing. 

An original is (tiled the protocol, or feriptura matrix 5 and 
if the protocol, which is fhe root and foundation of the inftru- 
ment, does not appear, the inftrument is not valid. Aylijfe . 
Protoma'rtyr. n.f. : and y.ocqlvq.] The firft martyr, 

A term applied to St. Stephen. 

Protoplast, n.f. [tt^t© 5 and 7rAaroV] Original 3 thing 
firft formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, which put a 
period to our protoplafls, Adam and Eve. Harvey. 

Pro'totype.' n.f. [prototype, Fr. 7r^wrorv7rov.] The original 
of a copy 5 exemplar 3 archetype. 

Man is the prototype of all exa£t fymmetry. Wotton. 

The image and prototype were two diftin£t things 3 and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri¬ 
buted to the image. Stilling fleet. 

To PROTRA'CT. v. ai [protralhis, Lat.] To draw out 33 
to delay 3 to lengthen 3 to fpin to length. 

Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a multitude, 
if we do but protrdft the war. Knolles . 

He (hrives this woman to her fmock 3 
Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraft his fpeech. Shahefp , 

Protract, n.f [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love. 

Many long weary days I have out-Worn, 

And many nights, that (lowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protraft from evening until morn. Spenflr . 

Protra'cter. n.f [from protratt.] 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 

2. A mathematical inftrument for taking and meafuritng angles; 
Protra'ction. n.f. [from protraW] The adt of drawing to 

length* 

Thofe delays 

And long protraction , which he muft endure. 

Betrays the opportunity. Dar.ieL 

As to the fabulous protractions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians* they are uncertain idle traditions. Hale . 

Protra'ctiv^. 




















































































































































































































































































V. 



adj. 


PRO' 

[froni protraft.] Dilatory; delaying; 


Protra'ctive. 
fpinning to length. 

Our Works are nought elfe 
But th o.protraptive tryals of great Jove; 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men. Sbakefp . 

He buffer’d their protraclive arts, 

And ftrove by mildnefs to reduce their hearth. Dryden. 

Protre ptical. adj. [orgol g£7r] tv.bg. ] Hortatory; fuafory. 
The means ufed are partly didactical and protreptical de- 
monflrating the truths of the gofpel, and then urging the pro- 
feffors to be ftedfaft in the faith, and beware of infidelitv. 

J j 

Ward on Infidelity. 

T. o Protru de, vt a. £ protrudo , Lat.] To thruft forward. 
When the ftoniach has performed its office upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe periftaltick motion it is 
gently conveyed along. Locke. 

They were not left, upon the fea’s being protruded forwards, 
and conftrained to fall off from certain coafts by the mud or 
earth, which is difcharged into it by rivers. Woodward . 

By flow degrees. 

High as the hills protrude the fwelling vales. Thomfion. 

His'left arm extended, and fore fin protruded. Garlick. 

To Prc • tru'd k. v. n. To thruft itfelf forward. 

If the fpirits be hot merely detain’d, but protrude a little, 
and that motion be confufed, there folioweth putrefaction. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

pROTRusrcNY n.fi. [ proirufus , Lat.] The aCt of thrulting 
forward; thruft; pufh. 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without al Iprotru- 
fion of .parts, were to expedl a race from Hercules his 
pillars. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whilft .others 
are at reft; then the place, it deferted, gives us the idea of 
pure fpace without folidity, whereinto another body may enter, 
without either refiftance or protrufion of any thing. Locke. 

Protu'jberance. n. fi. [protubcro, Lat.] Something fweiling 
above the reft ; prominence ; tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wear¬ 
ing of waters, all th o protuberances of the earth would infinite 
ages -juice have been levelled, and the fuperncies of the earth 
rendered plain. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. Adore. 

Prv. tuberant. adj. [from protuberate. J .Swelling ; promi¬ 
nent. 

One man’s eyes are more protuberant and fwelling out, 
another’s more funk and deprefled. Glanvils ‘ cepfi. 

Though the eye feems round, in reality the iris is protube¬ 
rant above the white, elfe the eye could not have adinitted a 
whole hemifphere at one view. Ray. 

To PROTU'BERATE. V. n. [protubero , Lat.] To fwell for¬ 
ward ; to fwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 

If the navel protuberates, make’a fmall punfture with a 
lancet through the fkin, and the waters will be voided with¬ 
out any danger of a hernia fucceeding. Sharp’s Surgery. 

PROUD, adj. [pp.ube or ppire, Saxon ] 

2. Too much pleafed with himfelf. 

The proudejl admirer of his own parts might find it ufeful 
to. con ful t with others, though of inferior capacity. Watts . 

2. Elated ; valuing himfelf. With of before the object. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy. 

Does man her Have opprefs. 

Proud of her office to deftroy. 

Is feldom pleas’d to blefs. Dryden’s Horace. 

In vain of pompous chaftity you’re proud , 

Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 

High as the mother of the gods in place. 

And proud , like her, of an immortal race. Dryden . 

3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in fpirit is better than the proud in fpirit. Eccluf. 

A foe fo proud will not the weaker feek. Adilton . 

4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 

By his underftanding he fmiteth through the proud. Job. 

The blood foretold the giant’s fall, 

By this proud Palmer’s hand. Drayton . 

The proud attempt thou haft repell’d. Milton. 

Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope . 

5. Lofty of mien ; grand of perfon. 

He like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on. Milton. 

6. Grand ; lofty ; fplendid ; magnificent. 

So much is true, that the laid country of Atlantis, as well 
as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, then 
named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, 
{hipping and riches. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

City and proud feat. Milton. 

Storms of ftones from th eproud temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryden. 

The palace built'by Picus vaft and proud , 

Supported by a hundred pillars. Dryden. 

7. Oftentatious; fpecious; grand. 

I better brook the lofs of brittle life. 

Than thole proud titles thou haft won of me. Shakefp. 
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8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotenev anto vi„ 
obfervation will hardly confirm, and we have found h f v’ 
tocks and hens, which was a more favourable ti-al t W V" 
of Scahger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was proud 

9. [Pjiyfce, Sax. Is fwelling.] Fungous; exuberant ’ L ’°' 

When the veffels are too lax, and do not diffidently refift 
the influx of the liquid, that begets a fungus or' JZ 

■ • • , j , .. , -Arbuthnot on Allmats 

I his eminence is compofed of little points, called fun. 
or frond flelh. Sharp’s SurEd 

Proudly, adv. [from proud.] Arrogantly; oftentatlouV•' 
111 a proud manner. ' * 

He bears himfelf more proudly 
Even to my perfon, than I thought he would. 

The fw an 

Be tween her white wings mantling proudly rows. Milton 
Ancus follows wifh a fawning air; 

But \ ain within, and proudly popular. 

Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 

pin in faience. 

•VE. v. a. [; probo , Lat. prouver , Fr.J 
f t ; to ftiow by argument or teftimony. 

Let the trumpet found, 
none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
isy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons. 

There is my pledge ; I’ll prove it on thy heart. 

So both their deeds compar’d this day ftiall prove. Milt * 
Smile on me, and I will prove , 

Wonder is fhorter liv’d than love. Wallen 

If it prove any thing, it can only prove againft our author, 
that the alignment of dominion to the eldell: is not by divine 
inftitution. 

In fpite of Luther’s declaration, he will prove the tenet 
upon him. . ^ Attcrlniry. 

2 . To try ; to bring to the teft. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by reafon prove ? 

Or fpeak thofe thoughts, which have no power to move? 

Sandys. 

Thy overpraifing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee hrVcprov’d. Milton. 

3. To experience. 

Delay not the prefent, but 
Filling the air with fwerds advanc’d, and darts, 

We prove this very hour. Shakefp . Coridanus. 

Could fenfe make Marius fit unbound, an d.prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies ; 

Well I deferv’d Evadne’s fcorn to prove. 

That to ambition facrific’d my love. Waller. 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. 

And learn to fear whom he difdains to love. Dryden. 

To Prove, v. n. 

1. To make tryal. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaft with 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another. Bacon. 

The foils prepare 

Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main. 

To prove by arms whofe fate it was to reign. Dryden . 

2. To be found by experience. 

Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true. 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shakefp. 
All efculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of hills, 
will prove more medicinal, though lefs efculent. Bacon. 

3. To fucceed. 

If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that 
the beafts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed. 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears. 

Prove to be prefaging tears. 

The beauties which adorn’d that age. 

The fhining fubje&s of his rage ; 

Hoping they fhould immortal prove , 

Rewarded with fuccefs in love. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the cafe proves 
mortal. Arbuthnot. 

Property, you fee it alter, 

Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer’s fhare. 

Or in a jointure vanifti from the heir. *°P e ' 

Pro'veable. adj. [from prove.] That may be proved. 
Prove'ditor. ) n. fi [proveditore, Italian.] One who under- 
Provedo're. 3 takes to procure fuppliesfor an army. 

The Jews, in thofe ages, had the office of provedore. Fnen 
Pro'vender. n.f. [provande, Dutch; provende , Fr.] r > 
food for brutes ; hay and corn. 

Good provender labouring horfes would have, 

I do appoint him ftoreof provender ; 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his mafter s afs. 

For nought but provender. 


Milton . 


Waller. 


Duffer. 
Shakefp . 


Shakefp. Othello . 
Whene'er 


PRO 

Whene’er he chanc’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin’d appear’d, inftead 

Of paultry provender and bread. Swift’s Mrficel. 

For a fortnight before you kill them, fed them with hay 
or other provender. Mortimer . 

PRO'VERB. n.f. [ proverbe , Fr. proverbium , Lat.] 

1. A fhort fentcnce frequently repeated by the people; a faw; 

an adage. . 

The fum of his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation 
to the ftudy of this pra&ick wifdom. Decay of Piety. 

It is in praife and commendation of men, as it is in get- 
tings and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make 
heavy purles ; for light gains come thick, whereas great come 
but now and then. Bacon’s Effiays. 

The Italian proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they have a 
fea without fifth, land without trees, and men without faith. 

Addijon. 

2. A word, name or obfervation commonly received or uttered. 

Thou haft delivered us for a fpoil, and a proVerb of re¬ 
proach. Dob. iii. 4. 

To Proverb, v. a. [from the noun.] Not a good word. 

j. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not fung and proverb’d for a fool 
In ev’ry ftreet; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deferts ? Milton’s Agonifles. 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels : 

For I am proverb’ d with a grandfire phrafe ; 

I’Jl be a candle-holder and look on. Shakefp. 

Prove'rbial. adj. [proverbial, Fr. from proverb.] 

l. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In cafe of excefles, I take the German proverbial cure, by 
a hair of the fame beaft, to be the worft in the world ; and 
the beft, the monks diet, to eat till you are fick, and faft till 
you are well again. Demple’s Mifcel. 

Defpis’d and curs’d Leontius muft defeend 
Through hiffing ages, a proverbial coward. Irene. 

2* Refembling a proverb ; fuitable to a proverb. 

This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to a proven 
bial obfeurity, the opinion thereof became without bounds. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

3. Comprifed in a proverb. 

Moral fentences and proverbial fpeeches are numerous in 
this poet. Pope. 

Prove rbially, adv. [from proverbial.] In a proverb. 

It is proverbially faid, formicae fua bilis ineft, habet & mufea 
fplenem ; whereas thefe parts anatomy hath not difeovered in 
infects. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To PROVIDE, v. a. [provideo , Lat.] 

To procure beforehand ; to get ready ; to prepare. 

God will provide himfelf a lamb for a burnt-oflering. Gen. 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xviii. 21. 
He happier feat provides for us. Milton. 

To furnifh ; to lupply. With of or with before the thing 
provided. 

Part incentive reed 

Provide , pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

To make experiments of gold, he provided of a conferva- 
tory of fnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 

A thoufand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let fome 
better artift provide himfelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 
thefe hints, fet the figure on its legs, and finifli it. Dryden. 

He went. 

With large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided , as to vifit France or Spain. Dryden. 

An earth well provided of all requifite things for an habi¬ 
table world. Burnet’s Dheory of the Earth. 

Rome, by the care of the magiftrates,. was well provided 
with corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the monafteries were granted away, the parifhes 
were left deftitute, or very meanly provided of any mainte¬ 
nance for a paftor. Swift’s Mifcel. 

They were of good birth, and fuch who, although inheriting 
good eftates, yet happened to be well educated, and provided 
with learning. Swift. 

3. Toftipulate. 

4. To Provide againfi. To take meafures for counteracting 
or efcaping any ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending themfelves, providing againfi 
the inclemency of the weather, and care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inftruCted by the lab’ring ant. 

Provide againfi th’ extremities of want. Dryden . 

Fraudulent practices were provided againfi by laws. Arbuth. 

5. Do Provide for. To take care of beforehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things to uphold 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the fame 
by all means. Hooker , b. v.fi 2. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well providedfor. Shakefp. 
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A provident mah provides for the futdri. 

My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’d ; 

I give reverfiotts, and for heirs provide. 
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Garth. 
he cannot 

provide for. Addifon. 

Provided that. [This has the form of an adverbial exprefliori. 


He will have many dependents, whole wants 


made. 

If I come oft”, Ihe your jewel, this your jewel, and my 
gold are yours ; provided I have your commendation for my 
more free entertainment. Sha/cefp. Cymbelinc. 

I take your offer, and will live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages. Shakefp. 

Provided that he fet up his refolution, r.ot to let himfelf 
down below the dignity of a wife man. L’Ejlrange . 

Pro'vidence. n. f. [providence , Fr. provident}a , Lat.] 

1. Forefight; timely care; forecaft ; the act of providing. 

The only people, which as by their juftice and providence 
give neither caufe nor hope to their neighbours to annoy them, 
fo are they not ftirred with falfe praife to trouble others 
quiet. Sidney . 

Providence for war is the beft prevention of it. Bacon. 

An eftablifhed character fpreads the influence of fuch as 
move in a high fphere, on all around ; it reaches farther than 
their own care and providence can do. Atte-bury. 

2. The care of God over created beings; divine fuperinten- 
dence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of working, the 
difpofitidh whereof, in the purity of God’s own knowledge, 
is rightly termed providence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful providence over 
us, when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereoF 
our endlefs deftruCtion enfueth, is prepared and always fet irX 
fuch a readinefs. Hooker . 

Eternal providence exceeding thought. 

Where none appears can make herfeif av/ay. Spenfier . 

Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both foreleeing, 
caring for, and ordering all things, and doth not only behold 
all paft, all prefent, and all to come; but is the caufe of 
their fo being, which prefcience is not. Raleigh . 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and providence their guide. Milton . 

They could not move me from my fettled faith in God and 
his providence. Adore’s Divine Dialogues. 

3. Prudence; frugality; reafonable and moderate care of ex¬ 
pence. 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at laft become my care ; 

My heart ftiall be my own, my vaft expence 

Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden * 

Pro'vident. adj. [provident, Lat.] Forecafting ; cautious; 
prudent with refpeCt to futurity. 

I law your brother 
Moft provident in peril, bind himfelf 
To a ftrong mail that liv’d upon the fea. Shakefp. 

We ourfelves account fuch a man for provident, as remem¬ 
bering things paft, and obferving things prefent, can, by 
judgment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
the future, Raleigh. 

Firft crept 

The parfimonious emmet, provident 

Of future. Milton. 

Orange, with youth, experience has, 

In action young, in council old ; 

Orange is what Auguftus was, 

Brave, wary, provident and bold. Waller-. 

A very profperous people, fluftied with great fucceffes, are 
feldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juft, or fo provident, as to 
perpetuate their happinefs. * Atterbury . 

Pr evidential, adj. [from providence.] Effected by provi¬ 
dence ; referrible to providence. 

What a confufion would it bring upon mankind, if thofe, 
unfatisfied with the providential diftribution of heats and colds^ 
might take the government into their own hands. L’Efirartge. 

Fhe lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to The 
courfe of nature, and yet they are made arguments of pro¬ 
vidence, nor are thefe things lefs providential , becaufe re- 
S u kf* Burnet’s Dheory of the Earth. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably provi¬ 
dential contrivance of things, would have been uninha- 

bitabI 4 ;.. .. .. rr IVeodward. 

1 his thin, this foft contexture of the air. 

Shows the wife author's providential care. Blackmore. 

Providentially, adv. [from providential.] By the care of 
providence. 

Every animal is providentially (Hrefled to the ufe of its pro¬ 
per weapons. _ Ray-n the Croati a. 

It happened very providentially to the honour of the chrif- 
tian religion, that it did not take its rife in the dark illiterate 
ages of the world, but at a time when arts and iciences were 
at their height. AddlJm% 

20 ^ Providently* 
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Pro vidently, adv. [from provident* ] With foreiight 3 with 
wife precaution. 

Nature having defigned water-fowls to fly in the air, and 
Jive in-the water, fhe providently makes their feathers of fuch 
a texture, that they do not admit the'water. Boyle. 

aroiider. 7 i. f. [fro m provide;] . He who provides or pro¬ 
cures. 

Here’s money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. Shakefp. 

PRO'VINCE, n. f. [province , Fr. provincial Latin.] 

1. A conquered country 3 a country governed by a delegate. 

Thofe provinces theft? arms of mine did conquer. Sbak. 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealths, 
till 1 wallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. fe?nple. 
See them broke with toils, or funk in eafe. 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. Pope. 

2 . The proper office or bulinefs of any one. 

I am fit for honour's tougheft talk 3 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otway. 

Nor can 1 alone fuftain this day’s province. More. 

’Tis thine, whate’er is pleafant, good or fair 5 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 

1 1‘is not the pretor’s province to bellow 
True freedom. . ■ Dryden s Perfius. 

The woman’s province is to be careful in her oeconomy, 
and chafte in her aftedfron. Tatler. 

3. A region 3 a tradl. 

Over many a trad! 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province "wide. Milt. 
1 heir underHandings are cooped up in narrow bounds ; 
fo that they never look abroad into other ; rovinces of the in¬ 
tellectual world. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Provincial, adj. [provincial, Fr. from province.] 

1 . Relating to a province. 

The duke dare not mere flretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own 3 
His fubjedl am I hot, nor here provincial. Shakefp. 

2. Appendant to the provincial country. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac¬ 
count even to their provincial dominions. Bi own. 

3. Not of the mother country 3 rude 3 unpoliflied. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence. 

That, like th’ ambitious monarchs of the age. 

They give the law to our provincial ilage. Diyden. 

A country ’fquire having only the provincial accent upon 
his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re¬ 
medy, muff marry a call wench. Swift. 

4. Belonging oijly to an archbifhop’s jurifdidlion 3 not aecume- 
nical. 

A law made in a provincial fynod, is properly termed a 
provincial conftitution. Ayliffes Parer'gon. 

Provincial, n. f [provincial^Yr. from province.] A fpiritual 
governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the Indies. Still. 

To Provinciate, v. a. [from province.] To turn to a pro¬ 
vince. A word not in ufe. 

When there was a defign to provinciate the whole king¬ 
dom, Druina, though offered a canton, would not accept 
of it. Howe IsVocal For ef. 

To Provi'ne. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] To lay a flock or branch 
of a vine in the ground to take root for more encreafe. 

PROVISION, n.f. [ provifon , Fr. provifo , Latin.] 

1. The adl of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that provifon is the foundation of hofpi- 
tality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. Sidney. 

2. Meafures taken beforehand. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifon , 

To fhield thee from difaflers of the world. Shakefp. 

He preferved all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provifion for the relief of flrangers diftrefied. Bacon. 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the prefent 
evils, and p>oviflons againfl future events. Temple. 

Religion Jays the ftricleft obligations upon men, to make 
the befl provifon for their comfortable lubfillence in this world, 
and their falvation in the next. Tillotfon. 

3. Accumulation of {lores beforehand ; flock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly defend the 
city, fo long as he had any provifon of vidluals. Knolles. 
.In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a greater {lore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provifon. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vafl provifon of materials 
for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a flone in that facred pile. South. 

4. Vidluals3 food 3 provender. 

He caufed proviflons to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Provificns laid in large for man or beaft. Milton. 

5. Stipulation ; terms fettled. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate Englifh, but 
there was no cart? taken for the reformation of the mere Irifh, 
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Provisional. ad i- [fovifoml, Fr. from 

rarily eftabhfhcd; provided for prefent jjee’d -J 
The commenda feriiflrfs ' gro'w out ' „f VnathV.l „ 

th* v" tn, tUI ?. 0f ’ “If pa T’ S rcfl)ite - vtn Wmto® 

the church fliould not be Without a ,,after. IS 

Pro vi signally, adv. from provfional. I B y v ,av of nr -F'' 
The abbot of 'St. Martin v.i bifvMfe 
declared a man fnvi&maty, till time lhould ihew what h! 

P ZwfdW’ "fr had m ° aIded hlm untowardly Rfe 
PROVISO, n.f. [Latin . as, pnvijo remuaji babituram ejji\ 
Stipulation 3 caution 3 provifional condition • J 

This provifo needful, that the fheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marfhal hath. 6W 

Some will allow the church no further power, than miR 
to exhort, and this but with a provifo too, that it extends no-’ 
to fuch as think themfelves too wife to be advifed. South 
He doth deny his priloners, 

But with provifo and exception, 

That we, at our own charge, fhall ranfom flrait 
His brother-in-law, Sla.iefp. Hem IV. 

rROVOCA TION. n. f. 1 provocation Lat. provocation, Fr.J 

1. An adl or caufe by which anger is railed. 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkifh empire, that they 
may*, without any other provocation , make war upon Chriflen- 
dom for the propagation of their law. Bacon, 

Tempt not my fwelling rage 

With black reproaches, fcorn arid provocation. Smith, 

2. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every adl, whereby the office of the judge 
or his afiiftance is afked 3 a provocation including both a ju¬ 
dicial and an extrajudicial appeal. Ayhffe, 

3. I know not whether, in the following paffiage, it be appeal 
or incitement. 

The like cffedls may grow in all towards their paflor, and 
in their paflor towards every of them, between wbo/11 there 
daily and interchangeably pals in'the; bearing of God himfelf, 
and in the prefence of his holy angels, fo many heavenly ac¬ 
clamations, exultations, provocations , and petitions. Hooker. 
Provocative. n.J. [from provoke.] Any thing which re¬ 
vives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to follicit his palate, 
and occafion excefs, nor any artificial . provocatives to relieve 
fatiety. " Addfn. 

Pro'yocativeness. n.f [from provocative.] The quality of 
being provocative. 

To PROVO'KF. v. a. [provoquer , Fr. provoco, Latin.] 

1. To roufe 3 to excite by lbmething oftenfive 3 to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenfe unto ether 
Gods. Jer. xliv. 8 . 

Neither to provoke nor dread 

New war provok'd. Milton. 

Fo whet their courage, and their rage provoke. Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger 3 to enrage j to offend 3 to incenfe. 

Though often provoked , by the infolence of feme.of the 
bifhops, to a diflik'e of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 
to the king was without blemifh. Clarendon. 

Such acls 

Of contumacy will provoke the highefl. Jjfilion. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo againft them, whom he v/as 
willing to appeale afterwards. Pope. 

3. To caufe 3 to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker 3 it provokes and unprovokes. Ska. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm cloaths, and 
when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water 
to drink till he provoked fweat. Arbuthnot. 

4. To challenge. 

He now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore. 

With envy Triton heard the martial found, 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown’d. Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive 3 to move 3 to incite. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth 5 for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Provo'ke. v. n. 

1. To appeal. A Latinifm. 

Arius and Pelagius due ft provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpoke, ' Dryden. 

2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feck ms 
deiith, but a provoking merit. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the provokhig of his 
fons. Dcutr. xxxii. 19* 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. Taylor. 

Provo'keK. n.f [from provoke.] 

1. One that raifes anger. ^ 

As in all civil infurreclions, the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar fe,verity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoeer 
has double portion of the guilt. Government of the Tongue. 
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2 . Caufer; promoter. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofepainting, fleep, and 
. ur i ne> Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Prc Vo'kingly. aclv. [from provokmg.] In fuch a manner as 

to raife anger. . 

‘When we fee a man that yefterday kept a humiliation, to¬ 
day invading the pofTeffions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how hypocritically and provokingly he confefled his 

• p r ;Je. Deca y °f Pict >'' 

PRO'VOST. n.f. [ppayayr, Sax. provofl, Fr. provofo, Ital. 
prrepofitus, Lat.-] 

1 The chief of anybody: as, the provofl of a college. 

2. The executioner of an army. 

Kingflon, proVof marfhal of the king’s army, was deemed 
not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hayward 
Pro' vostship. n.f [from provofl.] The office of a provofl. 
C. Pifo .firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced to the 
provo(lflip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakavill. 

Prow, n.f [prone, Fr. proa, Spanifh 3 prora, Lat.] The head 
or forepart of a fhip. 

1 he fea-vi< 5 tory of Vefpafian was a lady holding a palm 
in her hand, at her foot the prow of a fhip. Peacham. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow. 

More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. Dryden. 

Prow. adj. Valiant. Shenfer. 

Prowess, n.f [prodezza, Italian 3 prouefe, Fr.] Bravery 3 
valour 5 military gallantry. 

Men of fuch prowefs , as not to know fear in themfelves, 
and yet to teach it in others that fliould deal with them 3 for 
they had often made their lives triumph over mofl terrible 
dangers, never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 

I hope 

That your wifdom will direcl my thought. 

Or that your prowefs can me yield relief. Fa. ^ueen. 

By heav’ns mere grace, not by our prowefs done. F. 

Henry the fifth, 

Bv his prowefs conquered all France. Shakefp. 

Nor fhould thy provjejs want praife and efleem, 

But that ’tis fhewn in treafon. Shakefp. Hcnry -Yl. 

Thofe are they 

Firfl feen inaiflsof proivefs eminent, 

And great exploits 3 but of' true virtue void. Milton. 

Thefe beyond compare of mortal prowefs. Milton. 

Michael ! of coelellial armies prince 3 
And thou in military prowefs next, 

Gabriel! Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain, 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain, C 

Witnefs thefe heaps of {laughter on the plain. Dryden. 3 
Thefe were the entertainments of the fofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and prowefs of the two lall empires. Temp. 
Pro west. adj. [the fuperlative formed from prove, adj.] 

1. Braved5 mofl valiant. 

They be two of the prowef knights on ground. 

And oft approv’d in many a hard aflay, 

And eke of furefl fleel, that may be found, 

Do arm yourfelf againfl that day them to confound. F. J^. 

2. Brave 3 valiant. 

The fairefl of her fex, Angelica, 

His daughter, fought by many prowefl knights. Milton. 
To PROWL, v. a. [Of this word the etymology is doubtful : 
the old dictionaries write prole, which the dreamer Cafaubon 
derives from 7 rgoctXyfj ready, quick. Skinner , a far more 

judicious etymologifl, deduces it from proieler, a diminutive 
formed by himfiIf from proier, to prey, Fr. perhaps it may 
be formed, by accidental corruption, from patrol.] To rove 
, over. 

He prowls each place, flill in new colours deckt, 

Sucking one’s ill, another to infect. Sidney. 

To Pr.owl. v. n. To wander for prey 5 to prey 3 to plunder. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And proivletb and filcheth by daie. Tvjfer. 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome parcels con- 
fifeated abroad, as the great detriment which they fuller by 
. fome prowling vice-admiral or publick minifler. Raleigh. 

As when a prowling wolf. 

Whom hunger drives to feelc new haunt for prey. Milton. 

Shall he, who looks ereCl on heav’n, 

E’er floop to mingle with the prowling herd, 

And dip hiS tongue in gore. TJ)otn r on. 

And here the fell attorney protuls for prey. Anon, 

n.f. [from prowl. J One that roves about for 

prey. 

On churchyards drear. 

The difappointed proivlcrs fall, and dig 
The fhrouded body from the grave. Thomfon. 

PRO'XIMATE. adj. [proxhnus , Lat.] Next in the feries cf 
ratiocination 3 near and immediate : oppofed to remote and 
mediate. 

Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to fhew the froxi- 
mate natural caufes of it. Burnet*s Theory of the Ea' th: 

Subfiance is the remote genus of bird, becaufe it agrees 
not only to all kinds of animals, but aifo to things inanimate 3 
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but animal is the proximate or nearefl genus of bird, becaufe 
it agrees to fewefl other things. • Watts’s Dogick. 

Pro'xim,-«tely. adv. [from proximate.] Immediately with¬ 
out intervention. 

The confideration of our mind, which is incorporeal, and 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the-cha- 
radeEs of excellent contrivance 3 thefe alone eafily and proxi - 
matcly guide us to the wife author of all things. Bentley . 

Proxime. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next; immediate. 

A fyllogilm is made up of three propofitions, and thefe of 
three terms varioufly joined : the three terms are called the 
remote matter of a fyllogifm, the three propofitions the 
p oxime or immediate matter of it. Watts's Logick. 

Proxi'mit Y. n.f [proximite,Yr. proxirnitas, from proximus, 
Lat.] Nearnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuflomably been carried by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood, the violation of 
this courfe hath always been dangerous; Hayward. 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eafe withfiood. Dryden. 

Add the convenience of the htuation of the eye, in r -fpedl 
of its proximity to the brain, the feat of common fenfe. Ray. 

I can call to my affiflance 

Proximity , mark that! and diflance. Prior. 

Mufl we fend to flab or poifon all the popifh princes, who 
have any pretended title to our crown by the proxvnity of 
blood ? Swift's Mijcellanies. 

Prc'xy. n. f. [By oontraOhon from procuracy.] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The fubflitution of another 3 the agency of a fubflitute ; ap¬ 
pearance of a reprefentative. 

None adls a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
proxy. South's Sermons, 

Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too. 

As Venus once was laid to do. 

The painter mufl have fearch’d the fkies, 

To match the luflre of her eyes. Granvih 

3. The perfon lubflituted or deputed. 

A wife man will commit no bufinefs of importance to a 
proxy , where he may do it himfelf. L' Ef) ange. 

Pruce. n.f [Pruce is the old name for Pruffia.] Pruffian 
leather. 

Spme leathern bucklers ufe 

Of folded hides, and others fhields of pruce. Dryden . 

Prude, n.f. [prude, Fr.] A woman over nice and fcrupulous, 
and with falfe affeclation. ’ . 

The graver prude links downward to a gnome, 

In fearch of mifehief, flill on earth to roam. Pope. 

Not one carelefs thought intrudes, 

Lefs modefl than the fpeech of prudes. Swift . 

Pru’dence. n.f. [prudence, Fr. prudentia , Lat.] Wifdom 

applied to practice. 

Under prudence_ is comprehended, that diferete, apt, fuit- 
ing, and difpofing as well of actions as words, in their due 
place, time and manner. Peacham. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, feafon, and method of doing or not 
doing- . Hale. 

PRU'DENT. adj. [prudent, Fr. p-udens, Lat.] 

1. Pradlically wife. 

The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned with 
knowledge. p r xiv . , g. 

I have feen a fon of Jefle, that is a man of war, and pru¬ 
dent in matters. x Sam. xvi. 18. 

The monarch prevented all reply. 

Prudent, left others might offer. Milton. 

2. Forefeeing by natural inftindl. 

So fleers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage. ^ Milton. 

Prude ntial. adj. [from prudent.] Eligible on principles of 
prudence. 

He a£ls upon the fureft and moft p7'udential grounds, who, 
whether the principles, which he a£ls upon, prove true or 
falfe, yet fecures a happy iflue to his aclions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, and not demonftrative. Tillot. 
Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome prudential rule 's 
it is necefiary to take with them in pradlice. . Rogers. 

n. f Maxims of prudence or practical 


Prude'ntials. 
wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts 

PaUDENTiA'LiTY. n.f. [from^ prudential.] Eligibility on prin- 
ciples of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiality of af¬ 
fairs they only gaze upon the vilible fuccefs, and thereafter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreffion. Brown. 

Prude ntially. adv. [from pmidential.] According to the 
rules of prudence. 0 

If he adls pioufly, foberly and temperately, he a&s pru- 

D de j Uall y and ^ South's Sermons. 

Prudently adv. [from prudent.] Difcretely ; judicioufly. 

Thefe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are foum 1 fit 
for all fucceeding times. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Such 
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Garrick. 


Davies. 


Ainfworth . 
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Such deep defigns of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whole caufe he feems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at fea, 

To whom with eafe he can give laws by land. Dryden. 
Pru'dery. n. f [from prude.] Overmuch nicety in conduct. 
Pru'dish. adj. [from prude.] Affedledly grave. 

I know you all expebt, from feeing me, 

Some formal leblure, fpoke with prudijl) face. 

To PRUNE, v. a. [of unknown derivation.] 

1. To lop ; to diveft trees of their fuperfluities. 

So lop’d and pruned trees do flourilh fair. 

Let us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful talk, 

To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefe flow’rs. Milt. 
What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 

One night with wanton growth derides, 

Tending to wild. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. ix. 

Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Waller. 

You have no lefs right to correct me, than the fame hand 
that railed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 

2 . To clear from excrefcencies. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shakefp. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows feem to call 
upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re¬ 
lenting of the air. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

The mufe, vvhofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope. 
To Prune, v.n. To drels ; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling man 
Grows a fop as fall: as e’er he can, 

Prunes up, and afks his oracle the glafs, 

If pink or purple bed: become his face. Dryden. 

Prune, n. f [prune, pruneau, Fr. pranum , Lat.] A dried 
plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing 
of them, there is a like operation. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Pru'nel. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Prune'llo. n.f. 

1. A kind of fluff of which the clergymen’s gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reft is all but leather or prunello. Pope. 

2 . [ Prunelle , Fr.] A kind of plum. 

Pru'neR. n.f. [from prune.] One that crops trees. 

Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inftcad of fruits, produce. 

The pruned s hand with letting blood muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham. 
Pruni'ferous. adj. \j>runum an&fcro, Lat.] Plum bearing. 
Pru'ninghook. In. f. A hook or knife ufed in lopping 
Pru'ningkmfe. 5 trees. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruningknife, 

And crop luxuriant ftragglers. ^ Pryden. 

No plough fhall hurt the glebe, no pru'ninghook the vine. 

Dryden s Virgil. 

The cyder land obfequious ftill to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into fwords. Philips. 

Prurience. / n. f. [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a great 
Pru'riency. ) defire or appetite to any thing. # Swift. 

Pru'rient. adj. [pruriens , Lat.] Itching. Ainfworth. 

Pruricinous. adj. [prurio, L at.] Tending to an itch. 

To Pry. v.n. [of unknown derivation.] To peep narrowly; 
to infpc& officioufly, curioufly, or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide. 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I pryd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shakefp. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 

To pry into the fecrets of the ftate. Shakefp. 

We of th’ offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from ftrief arbitrement; 

And flop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reafon may pry in upon us. Shakefp. 

He that prieth in at her windows, fhall alfo hearken at her 
doors. Rccluf. xiv. 23* 

And pry 

In every bufli and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. _ Milton. 

We have naturally a curiofity to be prying and fearching 
into forbidden fecrets. L LJlrange, 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry in ev’ry fhape. 

Left hid in fome th’ arch hypocrite efcape. 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev’ry tree, and pryd on ev’ry flow’r. 

If any where by chance I might efpy 
The rural poet of the melody. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
- The diftant Ikies, to find the milky way. 

Aaions are of fo mixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
*r obferve fome parts more than others, they take different 


Dryden. 


Dryden . 
Creech. 
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hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. AAA’r 
All thefe I frankly own without denying - } * ° n% 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying. A'A'r 

PSALM, n. f. [ffalrne, pfeaume, Fr. A holy fa* 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the pfalms do both' more briefly contain and more 
movingly exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith 
they are written. Hooker, b. v.f 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning 
certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. Peacham 

Thofe juft fpirits that wear vi&orious palms, 

Hymns devote and holy pj'alms 

Singing continually. j Milt m . 

In another pjalm , he (peaks of the wifdom and power of 
God in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Psa'lmist. n.f. [pfalm'Jle, Fr, from pfalm.] Writer of holy 
fongs. 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the pfa } mij}, 
than the Pagans fcheme in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
fented as railing a ftorm, and another assaying it ? Addif 
Psalmody, n. f. [pfalmodie, Fr. xpatyufta.] The aft or 
practice of finging holy fongs. 

Psalmo'graphy. n.f. [^aA^oj and ypx,(pu.] The aft of 
writing pfalms. 

Psa'lter. n. f [pfautier, Fr. ^xflrgsov.] The volume of 
pfalms ; a plalmbook. 

Psa ltery, n. f. A kind of harp beaten with flicks. 

The trumpets, lacbuts, pj'altcries and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Coriolanm. 

Praife with trumpets, pierce the fkies, 

Praile with harps and pfalteries. Sandys's Paraph . 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery, loudly refounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. Peacham , 

Nought fhall the pfalt'ry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coidnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior, 

Pseu'do. n.f. [from A prefix, which, being put 

before words, fignifies falfe or counterfeit: as, pfeudapojllt, 
a counterfeit apoftle. 

Pseu dography. n.f. Falfe writing. 

I will not purlue the many pjeudographies in ufe, but fliew 
of how great concern the emphaiis were, if rightly ufed. Hold. 
Pseu / dology. n.f. [il>£'j£oXoylct.] Falfehood of fpeech.' 

It is not according to the found rules of pfeudology , to report 
of a pious prince, that he neglefts his devotion, but you may 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal 
who did not deferve it. ArbuthnoU 

Pshaw inter j. An expreflion of contempt. 

A peevifh fellow has fome reafon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore difturbs 
all with pifhes and pjhaws. Spectator, N Q 438. 

Pti'san. n.f. [ptifanne, Fr. irU<r<sxv{.] A medical drink made 
of barley decoded with raifins and liquorice. 

Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old. 

When dear as Burgundy the ptifans fold ; 

When patients chofe to die with better will, 

Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and cream of barley. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Pty'alism. n.J'. [ptyalifme, Fr. tv.vO. kt/xoj.] Salivation j el- 
ufion of lpittle. < 

Pty'smagogue. n.f. [Jh/Jux. and a,yu.] A medicine which 
difeharges fpittle. . 

Pueerty. n.J. [puberte, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] The time or 
life in which the two lexes begin firft to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of puberty 
feemeth to be, for that when much of the moifture of the 
body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 
the fpermatical veflels, it leaveth the body more hot than it 
was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. _ Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied excce 
inMy, before thefe children that eicaped could come to the 
age of puberty. Bentley's Sermns 

Pube'scence. n.f [from pubefco, Lat.] The ftate of arrivi g 

at puberty. . a . , . 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries ; in the nrit is dea 
tition or falling of teeth, in the fecond pubefccnce. l° W *j 
Pube'scent. adj. [from pubsfeens, Lat.] Arriving at pu er y. 
That the women are menftruent, and the men pubejten 
the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual truth, tiro 
Publican, n.f [from publicus, Lat.] 

1. A toll gatherer. a 

As Jefus fat at meat, many publicans and finners . 

fat down with him. . at *‘\ ^l ov y 

2. A man that keeps a houfe of general entertainme 

language. 

«.» «- *• * 

that the facred and faving truth of God be °P^ n ^.vfteries is 

unto them, which op z\\ publication of heaven y ) 

by an excellency termed preaching. Edition > 
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Edition; the a< 5 l of giving a book to the pubiick. 

An imperfe< 5 l copy having been offered to a bookfeller, 
you confented to the publication of one more correcl. Pope. 
' xhe publication of thefe papers was not owing to our folly, 
but that of others. S-wift. 

FU-BLICK. adj. [public,publique,Y r. publicus, Lat.] 

1 Belonging to a ftate or nation ; not private. 

By following the law of private reafon, where the law of 
pubiick fhould take place, they breed difturbance. Hooker. 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be victims of the ftate ; 

Our hopes, our willies, all our paflfons try’d 

For pubiick ufe, the flaves of others pride. Granvil. 

Have we not able counfellors, hourly watching over the 
pubiick weal. Swift. 

2 . Open ; notorious ; generally known. 

jofeph being a juft man, and not willing to make her a 
pubiick example, was minded to put her away privily. Matth. 

3. General; done by many. 

A difmal univerfal hifs, the found 

Of pubiick fcorn. Milton. 

4. Regarding not,private intereft, but the good of the commu¬ 
nity. 

They were pubiick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country’s, fervice, with¬ 


out any reward. 


Clarendon. 


All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did fo 
merely by the pubiick mindednefs of particular perfons. South. 

A good magistrate muft be endued with a pubiick fpirit, that 
is with fuch an excellent temper, as fets him loofe from all 
felfifh views, and makes him endeavour towards promoting the 
common good. Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raifed on fuch as 
have money to fpend at taverns and pubiick houfes. Addifon. 

Pu’blick. n.J. [ from publicus, Lat. le publique. Ft.] 

j. The general body of mankind, or of a ftate or nation ; the 
people. 

The pubiick is more difpofed to cenfure than to praife. Add. 

2 . Open view ; general notice. 

Fhilofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, when 
it appears in pubiick, muft have fo much complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary fafhion. Locke . 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 

In pubiick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 

In pubiick ’tis they hide. 

Where none diftinguifh. Pope. 

^Pu'blickly. adv. [from pubiick.] 

1. In the name of the community. 

This has been fo fenfibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards are publicity offered for its fupply. Addifon. 

2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges fome things not fit to bepublickly delivered. Bacon. 

Pu'blickness. n.f. [from pubiick.] 

1. State of belonging to the community. 

The multitude of partners does detraft nothing from each 
private fhare, nor does the publicknejs of it leiien propriety 
in it. Boyle. 

2. Opennefs ; ftate of being generally known or pubiick. 

Pu'blicksfirited. adj . [pubiick and fpirit.] Having regard 

to the general advantage above private good. 

’Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft purpofes, to 
kill all generous and publickfpirited motions in the concep¬ 
tion. L'Ejlrange. 

Thefe were the publickfpirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereft. Dryden. 

Another publickfpirited projeft, which the common enemy 
could not forefee, might fet king Charles on the throne. Add. 

It was generous and publickfpirited in you, to be of the 
kingdom’s fide in this difpute, by {hewing, without referve, 
your difapprobation of Wood’s defign. Swift . 

To PUBLISH, v. a. [ publier , Fr. publico, Lat.] 

1. To di (cover to mankind ; to make generally and openly 

v known; to proclaim ; to divulge. 

How will this grieve you. 

When you fhall come to clearer kuowledge, that 

You thus have publifoed me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

His commiflion from God and his doftrihe tend to the im¬ 
prefling the neceflity of that reformation, which he came to 
publijh. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Suppofe he fhould relent. 

And publijh grace to all. Milton . 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s pow’r difplay. 

And publijhes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . To put forth a book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publijhing it, I fhould have kept it by me. Digby. 

Publisher. n.J. [from publijh.] 

i. One who makes pubiick or generally known. 
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Love of you 

Hath made me publijher of this pretence* Shakefp * 

The holy Jives, the exemplary fufferings of the publifloers 
of this religion, and the furpafling excellence of that doflrine 
whijeh they publifhed. Atterbury » 

2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

A colledlion of poems appeared, in wlfich the publijher has 
given me fome things that did not belong to me. Prior. 

PUCELAGE. n.f. [French.] A ftate of virginity. Did. 

Puck. n.f. [perhaps the fame withy>ag.] Some fprite among 
the fairies, common in romances. 

O gentle puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian Twain. Shakefp . 

Turn your cloaks, 

Quoth he, for puck is buly in thefe oaks. 

And this is fairy ground, Corbet . 

PYckball or puckfijt. n.f [from puck the fairy, a fairy’s ball.] 
A kind of mufhroom full of dull. Did. 

ToPu'cker. v. a. [from puck the fairy ; as elflocks, from elves ; 
or from powk, a pocket or hollow.] To gather into corruga¬ 
tions ; to contradt into folds or plications. 

I law an hideous fpectre ; his eyes were funk into his head, 
his face pale and withered, and his fkin puckered up in 
wrinkles. Spedator, N° 192. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 
puckers up the inteftines, and diforders its lituation. Sharp. 

Pu'dder. n. f. [This is commonly written pother. See 
Pother. This is moft probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fudur, Iflandick, a rapid motion.] A tumult; a 'turbulent 
and irregular buftle. 

Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies. Shakejp. King Lear. 

What a pudder is made about eflences, and how much is 
all knowledge peftered by the carelefs ufe of words ? Locke. 

lo Pudder. v.n. [from the noun.] To make a tumult; 
to make a buftle. 

Mathematicians, abftradling their thoughts from names, 
and letting before their minds the ideas themfelves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, puddering and confu- 
fion, which has lb much hindered knowledge. Lockej, 

ToPu'dder. v. a. To perplex; to difturb ; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of fa St into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be of no other 
ufe but to perplex and pudder him. Locke. 

Pu dding. n.J. [potter., Welfh, aninteftine; boudin, French ; 
puding, Swedifh.] 

2. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian lpark’s guitar ; 

And if I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 

2. The gut of an animal. 

He’ll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days ; the kino> 
has kill’d his heart. Shakefp. Henry vt 

As fure as his guts are made of puddings. ' Shakefp. 

3. A bowel fluffed with certain mixtures of meal and other in¬ 
gredients. 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wronof. 

But eat your pudding, flave, and hold your tongueT Prior. 

Pu'ddingpie. n. J. [pudding and pie.] A pudding with meat 
baked in it. 

Some cry the covenant, inftead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddingtime. n.J. [pudding and time.] 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently 
the firft difh, is fet upon the table. 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. 

Mars that ftill protefls the flout. 

In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddle. n.f [from puteolus , Lat. Skinner ; from poll, dirt, 
old Bavarian, Junius ; hence pool.] A fmall muddy lake ; 
a dirty plafh. 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 
ftream, and the Latins of the puddle. ]J a U % 

Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beafts would cough at. Shakefp . Ant. andCleop . 

A phyfician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a flake, 
and then fet in a puddle , ’till brought to their wits. L’Ejlr, 

Treading where the treacherous puddle lay. 

His heels flew up ; and on the graffy floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

Happy was the man, who wae fent on an errand to the* 
moft remote ftreet, which he performed with the greateft ala¬ 
crity, ran through every puddle, and took care to return co- 
vered with dirt. Addifon's Freeholder. 

1 o Puddle, v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 

As if I fiw my fun fhine in a puddled water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopfa. Sid 
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Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear lpirit; and, in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things, 

'i'hough great ones are their objedl. Shakefp. Othello . 

His beard they Ting’d off with brand of fife, 

And ever as it.blaz’d, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. Shakefp . 

The nobleft blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine ; 

For, though derived from the fame fource, thy current 
Is puddl’d and defil’d with tyranny. Dryden. 

Pi/dbly. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; dirty; miry. 

Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 

Pu'ddock or purrock. n.J'. [for paddock or par rock.'] A provin¬ 
cial word for a final 1 inclofure. Dift. 

Pu'dEncy. 7 i. f. [pudens, Lat.] Modefly ; fhamefacednefs. 

A pudency fo rofy, the fweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. Shakefp . 

Pubi'city. n.f [pudicite, Fr. from pUfUcitia, Lat.] Modefty ; 

chaftity. Dift. 

Puefe'llow. n.f A partner. 

f This carnal cur 

Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body; 

And makes her fuefellow with others moan. Shakefp. 

Pue'rile. adj. £ puerile , Fr. puerilis , Lat.J Childifti ; boyilh. 
I looked upon the manfion with a veneration mixt with a 
pleafure, that reprefented her to me in thofe puerile amufe- 
ments. Pope. 

Pueri'lity. n.f [puerilite, Fr. from puerilitas, Lat.] Child- 
iftinefs ; boyifhnefs. 

A referve of puerility not fliaken off from fchool. Brown. 
Some men imagining themfelves poffeffed with a divine 
fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerili¬ 
ties. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Pu'et. n.f A kind of waterfowl. 

Among the firft fort are coots, fanderlings and pewets. Car. 
The fifh have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant 
and the puct. Walton's Angler. 

PUFF. n.f. [ pof,\ Dutch, a blaft which fwells the checks.] 

1. A quick blaft with the mouth. 

In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill’d fingers. Philips. 

2. A fmall blaft of wind. 

The Rofemary, in the days of Henry VII. with a fudden 
puff of wind ftooped her fide, and took in water at her ports 
in fuch abundance, as that file inftantly funk. Raleigh. 

The naked breathlefs body lies. 

To every puff of wind a flave. 

At the beck of every wave. 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, ftout and wife. Flatman. 
A puff ok wind blows off* cap and wig. L'EJlrange. 

There fierce winds o’er dufky vallies blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty {hades away. Dryden. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away. 

Expos’d the felf-difcover’d infant lay. Dryden. 

3. A mufhroom. Ainfworth. 

4. Any thing light and porous : as, puff pajle. 

5. Something to fprinkle powder on the hair. Ainfworth. 

To Puff. v. n. [ boffen , Dutch.] 

1. To fwell the cheeks with wind. 

2. To blow with a quick blaft. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 

Like foggy South puffyig with wind and rain. Shakefp. 

Diftinttion with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakefp. 

3. To blow with fcornfulnefs. 

Some puff at thefe inftances, as being fuch as were under 
a different oeconomy of religion, and confequently not di- 
reclly pertinent to ours. South's Sermons. 

It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, and bid 
omnipotence do its worft. South. 

4. To breathe thick and hard. 

Seldfliown flamins 

Do prefs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ftation. Shakefp. Conolayius. 

The afs comes back again, puffing and blowing, from the 
chafe. L'Eflrange. 

A true Ton of the church 
Came puffing with his greafy bald-pate choir. 

And fumbling o’er his beads. Dryden. 

' 5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous agita¬ 
tion. 

More unconftant than the wind, who woes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the North, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. Shakefp. 

Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filks that whiffled, who but he l 

He fcarce allow’d me half an eye. Herbert. 

6. To fwell with the wind. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre,, till the detona¬ 
tion be quite ended ; unlefs the puffing matter blow the coal 
•out of the crucible. Boyle. 


To Puff. v. a. 

1. To fwell as with wind. 

Let him fall by his own greatne s. 

And puff him up with glory, till it fwell 
And break him. Denham's S W 

Flattering of others, and boafting of ourfelves, may b* 
referred to lying ; the one to pleafe others, and puff them un 
with fell-conceit; the other to gain more honour than is dif 
to ourfelves. _ R ay on the Q . e 

2. To drive or agitate with blafts of wind. 

I have feen the cannon, 

When it has blown his ranks into the air. 

And from his arm pufft his own brother. Shakefb 

Have I not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat ? ’ Shakefp 

Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, *'”* 

When the South projects a ftormy day, 

And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 

Dryden's Virgil's Georgia. 
Why muft the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath fhould raife. 

Would that have fpoil’d the poet’s fong, 

Or puff d away the monarch’s praife 1 p r ; or 

I have been endeavouring very bufily to raife a friendfhip," 
which the firft breath of any ill-natured by-ftander could 
puff away. fty*. 

3. To drive with a blaft of breath fcornfully. 

When fhe dances in the wind, 

And fhakes her wings, and will not ftay, 

I puff the proftitute away ; 

The little or the much fhe gave is quietly refign’d. Dryd, 

4. To fwell or blow up with praife. 

The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels of jurif- 
di&ion, being truly parafiti curia;, in puffing a court up beyond 
her bounds for their own advantage. Bacon. 

5. To fwell or elate with pride. 

His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. Tujer. 
This army, led by a tender prince, 

Whofe fpirit with divine ambition pufft. 

Makes mouths at the invifible event. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no 
one of you be puffed up one againft another. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
Your anceftors, who puff your mind with pride, 

Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden . 

Who ftands fafeft ; tell me, is it he 
That fpreads and fwells in puff'd pofterity ? Pope, 

The Phaeacians were fo puffed up with their conftant feli¬ 
city, that they thought nothing impoflible. Broome, 

Pu'ffer. n.f. [from puff.] One that puffs. 

Pu'ffin. n.f. [puffino , Italian.] 

1. A water fowl. 

Among the firft fort, we reckon the dipchick, murrs, 
creyfers, curlews and puffins. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of fifh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duft. 

Pu'ffing apple, n.f. A fort of apple. Ainfworth. 

Pu'ffingly. adv. [from puffing.] 

1. Tumidly; with fwell. 

2. With fhortnefs of breath. 

Pu'ffy. adj. [from puff.] 

1. Windy; flatulent. 

Emphyfema is a light puffy tumour, eafily yielding to the 
preffure of your fingers, and arifeth again in the inftant you 
take them off. Wife man's Surgery. 

2 . Tumid; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftinefs, runs eafily 
into the fwelling puffy ftile, becaufe it looks like greatnefs. 

Dryden. 

Pug. n.f. [piga, Saxon, a girl. Skinner .] A kind name of a 
monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug, I found him 
to be her favourite monkey. AddiJ'on's Spectator. 

Pu'ggered. adj. [perhaps for puckered .] Crowded; compli¬ 
cated. I never found this word in any other paflage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long excrefcency that hangs down over his bill, when 
he fwells with pride. More's Antidote againjl Aiheifm. 

Pugh, interj. [corrupted from puff, or borrowed from the found.] 
A word of contempt. , 

Pu'gil. n.f. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the 
thumb and two firft fingers. # * 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a quar 
of vinegar. . Bacon’s Afy-*¥• 

Pugna'cious. adj. [pugnax, Lat.] Inclinable to fight ; quar- 
relfome; fighting. 

Pugna'city. n.f. [from pugnax, Lat.] Quarrelfomene , 
inclination to fight. • « 

Pu'isne. adj. [puis ne, French. It is commonly fpoken. a 
written puny. See Puny.] 

I. Young; younger; later in time. 

When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, a p ul J 
judge, who hath approved himfelf defervingv fhpu f pr 
ferred. Bacon’s Jch.cc to 




PUL 

If he undergo any alteration, it muft be in time, or of a 
puifne date to eternity. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2 Petty ; inconfiderable ; fmall. 

A puifne filter, that fours his horfe but one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Puissance, n. f [puifdnce, Fr.] Power; ftrength ; force. 
The chariots were drawn not by the ftrength of horfes, 
but by the puiffafice of men. DeJlrvMion of Troy. 

Grandiires, babies and old women ; 

Or paft, or not arriv’d to, pith and puiffimee. Shakefp. 

Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the powT and putffance of the king. Shakefp. 

Our puiffance is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us higheft deeds. Milton. 

PUISSANT, adj. [puiffant, Fr.] Powerful; ftrong; forcible. 

The queen is coming with a puiffant hoft. Shakefp . 

Told the moft piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiffant , and the fixings of life 
Began to crack. Sbakejp . King Lear. 

For piety renown’d and puiffayit deeds. Milton. 

The climate of Syria, the far diftance from the ftrength of 
Chriftendom, and the near neighbourhood of thofe that were 
moft puiffant among the Mahometans, caufed that famous en- 
terprile, after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh's EJj’ays. 

Puissantly. adv. [from puiffant .] Powerfully ; forcibly. 

PUKE, n.f [of uncertain derivation.] Vomit; medicine 
cauiing vomit. 

To Puke. v. n. To fpew ; to vomit. 

The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. Shakefp • 

Pu'ker. n.j. [from puke.] Medicine cauiing a vomit. 

The puker rue. 

The fweetner faffafras are added too. Garth. 

Pu'lchritude. n.f [ pulchritudo, Lat.] Beauty; grace; 
handfomenefs ; quality oppofite to deformity. 

.Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein 
there is an approved pulchritude. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes unto the foul, 
but a more intellectual .faculty is that which relilhes it. More. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardnefs 
of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

That there is a great pulchritude and comelinefs of propor¬ 
tion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, is attefted by 
the general verdiCt of mankind. Ray on the Creation. 

To Pule. v. n. [ piauler, Fr.] 

1. To cry tike a chicken. 

Let the fongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
pulings ; let the mufick likewife be fharp and loud. Bacoyi. 

2. To whine ; to cry ; to whimper. 

To fpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomafs. Shakefp. 

To have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender. 

To anfwer, I’ll not wed. Shakefp. Ro??ieo afid ‘Juliet. 

Weak puling things unable to fuftairi 
Their (hare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs ; a 
nd when he began this cuftom, was puling and tender. Locke. 

This puling whining harlot rules his reafon, 

And prompts his zeal for Edward’s baftard brood. Rowe. 

Pu lick. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Puli'cose. adj. [pulicofus, pulex, Latin.] Abounding with 
fleas. Did 1 . 

Pu'liol. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Saxon.] 

1. To draw violently towards one. 

What they feem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pull back. Hooker. 

He put forth his hand, and pulledthe dove in. Gen. viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that he could not 
pull it in again. 1 Kings xiii. 4. 

Pull them out likefheep for the flaughter, and prepare them 
for the day of flaughter. Jer. vii. 11. 

They pulled away the fhoulder and flopped their ears. Zech. 
Ill fortune never crufhed that man, whom good fortune 
deceived not; I therefore have counfelled my friends to place 
all things fhe gave them fo, as fhe might take them from 
them, not pull them. Benj. Johnjon’s Difcovery. 

2. To draw forcibly. 

He was not fo defirous of wars, as without juft caufe of 
his own to pull them upon him. Hayward. 

A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. Swift. 

3. To pluck; to gather. 

When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 

He joys to pydl the ripen’d pear. Dryden. 

Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ftronger than 
if let ftand till the feed is ripe. Mortimer. 

4 * To tear ; to rend. 

He hath turned afide my ways, and pulled me. in pieces ; 
he hath made me dcfolatc. Lam. iii. 2. 


PUL 

Ye pull off the robe with the garment from them that pals 
by fecurely. . Mic.u. 8 . 

I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off my 
head. . 1 Ejdr. viii. 71. 

5. To Pull down. Tofubvert; to demolifh. 

Although it was judged in form of a ftatute, that he fhould 
be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated, and his hoyfes 
pulled down , yet his cafe even then had no great blot of ig¬ 
nominy. _ Baccni 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far eafier to 
pull down than build up ; for that ftruclure, which was above 
ten fummers a building, and that by no mean artifts, was 
deftroyed in a moment. Howel's Vocal Forefi. 

When God is faid to build or pull down, ’tis not to be un- 
derftood of an houfe ; God builds and unbuilds worlds. Burn . 

6. To Pull down. To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind fortune’s wheel* 

To raife the wretched, and pull down the proud. Rofcom. 

What title has this queen but lawlefs force ? 

And force muft full her down. Dryden.- 

7. To Pull up. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles, I may 
deferve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell; I perfuade myfelf, 
that the way I have purfued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thofe foundations furer. Locke * 

Pull, n.f [from the verb.] The a£t of pulling; pluck. 

This wreftling pidl between Corineus and Gogmagog is 
reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 

Duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf. 

That bears fo fhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

His lady banifh’d, and a limb lopt off. Shakefp < 

I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
faftened at the top of my box. Gulliver's Travels. 

Pu'lleR. n.j'. [from pull.] One that pulls. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ? 

Proud fetter up and pidler down of kings. Shakefp. 

Pu'llen. n.j'. [pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. Bailey , 

Pu'llet. n.j". [poulet, Fr.] A young hen. 

Brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

.—With eggs. Sir ? 

—Simple of itfelf; I’ll no pullet fperm in my brewage. Sbd. 

I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs of a 
pullet's egg. Wifeman's Surgery. 

They died not becaufe the pullets would not feed, but be¬ 
caufe the devil forefaw their death, he contrived that abfti- 
nence in them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pu'lley. n.f [poulie, Fr.] A fmall wheel turning on a pivot, 
with a furrow on its outlide in which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the ftrongeft men were employed to draw 
up thefe cords by many pulleys faftened on the poles, and, in 
three hours, I was raifed and flung into the engine. Gulliver . 

Here pullies make the pond’rous oak afeend. Gay< 

To Pullu late, v. n. [pullulo, Lat. pulluler,Fr.] To ger¬ 
minate ; to bud. 

Pulmonary, adj. [from pubno, Lat.] Belonging to the 
lungs. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but fmall 
in rcfpect of that of the heart. Arbuthnot. 

Cold air, by its immediate contact with the furface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, uL 
cerations, and all forts of pubnoyiick confumptions. Arbuthnot. 

Pu'lmonary. n.f. [pulmonaire, Fr.] The herb lungwort. Ainf .. 

Pu'lmonick. adj. [pulmo, Lat.] Belonging to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a caufe of pulmonick conlump- 
tion, or confumption of the lungs. Harvey „ 

PULP. n. f [pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] 

1. Any foft mafs. 

The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a little pulp 
of marrow diffufed. Bacoyi's Nat. Hijl. 

2. The foft part of fruit; the part of fruit diftinct from the feeds 
and rind. 

The favourv pulp they chew, and in the rind. 

Still as they thirfted, fcoop the brimming ftream. Milton. 
Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo by a fecondary intention for the fufte- 
nance of man and other animals. Ray. 

The grub 

Oft unobferv’d invades the vital core, 

Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 

Enlarges, hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs. < Philips. 

Pulpit, n.j. [pul’itum, Lat. pidpitre,pupitre,Ex.] 

1. A place raifed on high, where a fpeaker ftands. 

Produce his body to the market-place. 

And in the pulpit , as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

2 . The higher deflc in the church where the fermon is pro¬ 
nounced ; diftmft from the lower delk where prayers are read. 

We fee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument againft the art, any more 
than the impieties of the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 

1 Sir 
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Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, and railed in 
the communion table. Addifon's Spectator, N° 112. 

Bi/hops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit. Aylijfe. 

Pulpits their facred fatyr learn’d to (pare. 

And vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer there. Pope. 

Pu'jlpous. adj. [from pulp.] Soft. 

The redftreak’s pulpous fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips. 

Pu'i.pousness. n. f [from pulpous .] The quality of being 
pulpous. 

Pu'lpy. adj . [from pidp.] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy covering, then a 
hard fhell, within which is the feed. Ray on the Creation. 

Putrefaction deftroys the fpecifick difference of one vege¬ 
table from another, converting them into a pulpy fubftance of 

. an animal nature. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Pulsation, n.f [pulfation, Fr. pulfatio , from pulfo , Lat.J 
The a£t of beating or moving with quick ffrokes againft any 
thing oppofing. 

This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulfation of the great artery. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe commotions of the mind and body opprefs the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obftrudled in its puljation. Harvey . 

Pulsa'tor. n.f. [from pulfo, Lat.J A ffriker; a beater. 

Pulse, n.f [ pulfus , Lat.J 

I . The motion of an artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulfe is thus accounted for : when the left ventricle of the 
heart contracls, and throws its blood into the great artery, the 
blood in the artery is not only thruft forward towards the ex¬ 
tremities, but the channel of the artery is likewife dilated ; 
becaufe fluids, when they are prefled, prefs again to all Tides, 
and theirpreffure is always perpendicular to the Tides of the con¬ 
taining veffels ; but the coats of the artery, by any fmall impe¬ 
tus, may be diftended : therefore, upon the contraction or lyf- 
tole of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood in the artery forwards, but both together will 
diftend the Tides of the artery : when the impetus of the blood 
againft the Tides of the artery ceafes; that is, when the left 
ventricle ceafes to contract, then the fpiral fibres of the ar¬ 
tery, by their natural elafticity, return again to their former 
ftate, and contraCl the channel of the artery, till it is again 
dilated by the diaftole of the heart: this diaftole of the artery 
is called its pulfe , and the time the fpiral fibres are returning 
to their natural ftate, is the diftance between two pulfes : this 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time ; for, 
while the blood is thruft out of the heart into the artery, the 
artery being full, the blood muft move in all the arteries at 
the fame time ; and becaufe the arteries are conical, and the 
blood moves from the bafts of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood muft ftrike againft the Tides of the veflels, and con- 
lequently every point of the artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart; and as foon as the elafticity of the fpiral fibres can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, the arteries are again con- 
traded : thus two caufes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual motion ; 
an high pulfe is either vehement or ftrong, but if the dilatation 
of the artery does not rife to its ufual height, it is called a low 
or weak pulfe ; but if between its dilatations there pafles more 
time than ufual, it is called a flow pulfe: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ufual from any caufe whatfoever, 
it is called an hard pulfe ; but if by any contrary caufe they 
are fofter, then it is called a foft pulfe. Quincy. 

Think you, I bear the (hears cf deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulfe of life ? Shakefp. 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulfe of ftates, is a 
great diminution of their health. Clarendon . 

My body is from all difeafes free; 

My temp’rate pulfe does regularly beat. Dryden. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulfe, 
thofe, in many pulfes , will grow to a confiderable mals. Arb . 

2. Ofcillation; vibration ; alternate expanlion and contraction ; 
alternate approach and receflion. 

The vibrations or pulfes of this medium, that they may 
caufe the alternate fits of eafy tranfmiflion and eafy reflexion, 
muft be fwifter than light, and by confequence above feven 
hundred thoufand times fwifter than founds. Neivton. 

To feel one's Pulse. To try or know one’s mind artfully. 
[From pull. J Leguminous plants. 

With Elijah he partook, 

Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pulfe. Milton. 

Mortals, from your fellows blood abftain ! 

While corn and pulfe by nature are bellow’d. Dryden. 

Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulfes. Mort. 

To Pulse, v. n. [from the noun.J To beat as the pulfe. 

The heart, when feparated wholly from the body in fome 
animals, continues ftill to prdfe for a confiderable time. Ray. 

Pulsion, n.f [from pulfus, Lat.J The adt of driving or of 
forcing forward : in oppofition to fudlion or traCtion. 

Admit it might ufe the motion of pulfion, yet it could never 
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that of attraction. 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


P U M 

By attraction we do not here underhand what is imnronH 
called fo, in the operations of drawing, fuckino- • 

ing, which is really pulfion and trillion." ° " 

Pc lverAble. adj. [from pu/veris, Lat.J Pofiible to be reSl 
to duft. 

In making the firft ink, I could by filtration feoarate a nrettv 
ftore of a black pidverable fubftance that remained in the 

Pulverization, n.f [from pulverize.], The *a 0 f pow. 

dering; reduction to duft or powder. 1 

To PU'LVERiZE. v. a. [from pidvcris, Lat. pulverifer , Fr.l 
To reduce to powder; to reduce to duft. ’ 4j 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture 
will (hoot into fine cryftals, that feem to be of an uniform 
fubftance, and are confident enough to be even brittle and 
to endure to be pulverized and lifted. 'hade 

Pu'i.verulence. n.f [j vulvendenua , Lat.J Duftinefs ; abun¬ 
dance of duft. 

P u l v 1 l , n.f [ puhillum , Lat. ] Sweet feents. 

The toilette, nurfery of charms. 

Completely furnifh’d with bright beauty’s arms, 

The patch, the powder-box, pidvil, perfumes. Gar. 

To Pu'lvil. v. a. [from the noun.] To fprinkle with per- 
lumes in powder. 

Have you pulvilled the coachman and poftilion, that they 
may not ftink of the liable. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Pu'mice. n.f [\umex, pumicis, Lat.J 

The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of fome foflil, ori¬ 
ginally bearing another form, and only reduced to this ftate 
by the violent aCtion of fire : it is a lax and [pungy matter 
full of little pores and cavities, found in maffes ot different 
fizes and fliapes, of a pale, whitilh, grey colour: the puma 
is found in many parts of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains Etna, Vefuvius and Hecla it is ufed 
as a dentifrice. Hill's Materia Liedica. 

So long I (hot, that all was fpent, 

Though pumice ftones I haftily hent. 

And threw ; but nought availed. Spenjer. 

Etna and Vefuvius, which confift upon fulphur, (hoot form 
fmoke, allies and pumice, but no water. Bacon. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 

Steams of fulphur raife a Hiding heat. 

And through the pores of the warm pumice fweat. Addijcn. 

Pu'mmel. n.f See Pommel. 

PUMP, n.f pompe , Dutch and French.J 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up from wells: its ope¬ 
ration is performed by the preflure of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unlefs you pour a 
little water into it firft. More's Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

In the framing that great Ibip built by Hiero, Athenseus 
mentions this inftrument as being inflead of a pump, by the 
help of which one man might eafily drain out the water 
though very deep. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

Thefe pumps may be made fingle with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for two. 

Mortimer. 

2 . A Ihoe with a thin foie and low heel. 

Get good firings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. Shakefp. MidJ'ummer Night's Dream. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i’ th’ heel. Shakefp. 
Follow me this jell, now, till thou haft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle foie of it is worn, the jeft may remain 
Angular. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thalia’s ivy Ihews her prerogative over comical poefy; 
her malk, mantle and pumps are ornaments belonging to the 
ftage. Reac bam. 

The water and fweat 

Splilh fplalh in their pumps. Swift's Miff 

To Pump. v. n. [pompen, Dutch.J To work a pump ; t0 
throw out water by a pump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a Ihip* 
yet negleCts to Hop the leak. Decay of Pity. 

To Pump. v. a. 

1. To raife or throw out by means of a pump. 

2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories, fo as to draw out 
any fecrets or concealments. 

The one’s the learned knight, feek out. 

And pump them what they come about. Hudibrat . 

Afk him what pafles 

Amongfl: his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you; 

But pump not me for politicks. Otway's VenicePreferv 

Pum'per. n.f [from pump.] The perfon or the inftrument 
that pumps. . . 

The flame Iafted about two minutes, from the time no 
pumper began to draw out air. 

Pu'mpion. n.f A plant. . , • 

The flower of the pumpion confifts of one leaf, w 1C ~ 
bell-lhaped, expanded at the top, and cut into fevera e o^ 
ments : of thefe flowers fome are male, and fome fema e, 
in che cucumbers and melons : the female flowers grow 
the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an 0 . 
or round flelhy fruit, having fometirnes an hard, JU &^ rven 
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centa. 


P U N 

uneven rind, with knobs and furrows, and is often divided 
into three parts, inclofing flat feeds that are edged or rimmed 
about as it were with a ring, and fixed to a fpongy pla- 

■ Miller. 

We’ll ufe this grofs watry pumpion, and teach him to know 
turtles from jays. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pun. ri. f [I know not whence this word is to be deduced : 
to pun, is to grind or beat with a pejlle\ ca n pun mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench , the old 
word for pun, feems only a corruption of clink?] An equi¬ 
vocation ; a quibble ; an expreffion where a word has at once 
different meanings. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me¬ 
dal : cuniculus may Hand-for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
ptdlure of a rabbit is not the pidlure of a mine : a pun can be 
no more engraven, than it can be tranflated. Addifon. 

But fill their purie, our poet’s work is done, 

Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 

To Pun. v.n. [from the noun. J To quibble •; to ufe the fame 
word at once in different fenfes. 

The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 

Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in profe. Dryden. 

You would be a better man, if you could pun like Sir 
Trirtram. Tatler, 57. 

To PUNCH, v. a. [ poinfonner , Fr.J To bore or perforate by 
driving a (harp inftrument. 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakefp. 

By reafon of its conftitution it continued open, as I have 
feen a hole punched in leather. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Your work will fometirnes require to have holes punched in 
it at the forge, you muft then make a fteel punch, and har¬ 
den the point of it without tempering. Moxon. 

I he fly may, with the hollow and fharp tube of her womb, 

punch and perforate the fkin of the eruca, and call her eggs 
into her body. R ay on t } )e Creation. 

Punch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pointed inftrument, which, driven by a blow, perforates 
bodies. 

The fhank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the 
fliank is not forged with fubftance fufficient; but the drill cuts 
* tr A Ue round hole/ Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. [Cant word.J A Jiquour made by mixing fpirit with water, 
fugar, and the juice of lemons. 

The Weft India dry gripes are occafioned by lime juice in 
P un fk- Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and con- 
fequently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to aflign 
thofe animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

3. [ Punchinello, Italian.J The buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-ftiow. 

Of rareefliows he fung and punch's feats. Gay. 

4. Punch is a horfe that is well fet and well knit, havino- a fbort 

back and thin Ihoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
wnh flefh. ^ Farrier's Dirt. 

5. [Pumiho obefus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a Ihort fat 
fellow. 

Puncheon, n.f [poin^on, Fr.J 

1. An inftrument driven fo as to make a hole or impreflion. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and abbies, 
allowing them one ftaple and two puncheons at a rate. Camd. 

2. A meaiure of liquids. 

Puncher, n.f [from punch.] An inftrument that makes an 
impreflion or hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not incifors or cut- 

, . . Grew's Mufeeum. 

NCTILIC). n.f A fmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
.point of exactnefs. 

Common people are much aftonifhed, when they hear of 
thofe folemn Cornells which are made among the great, upon 
the punctilios of a publick ceremony. Addifon 

Punctilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter 0^ 
cieltinely quits her father’s houfe. Clariffa 

PU to C fuDe^ C itio S n * dj ‘ £ fr0m P Un ^ ilio ^ Nice?; exadl; punduai 

Some depend on a punctilious obfervance of divine laws, 

themftb^ h ° Pe W,U att0nC f ° r thC habitUaI tran % reffion of 

P, i r*.. „ Rogers's Sermons 

Punctiliousness, n.f [from punctilious.] 

Ilc fs of behaviour. 

PuNCTo. n.f [punto,$>$an\fh.] 

J* Nice point of ceremony. 

J in T n h f conqueft of Granada from the Moors, king Fer- 

I I ,° .' ‘ l y e< ' m his letters, with all the particularities 
religious puiifios and ceremonies that were obferved in 

tne reception of that city and kingdom. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. 1 he point in fencing. J 

_ V at be all you come for ? 

tvnan ° fcC thee here > to fee thee th ere, to fee thee pafs thy 

PU'NCW. adj. IfunaStf ^ mv “ >f mni ^ 

i- Compared in a point; confiding in a point. 


Milton, 


2 , 


Nicety ; exadl- 4 


PUN 

This earth a fpot, a grain. 

An atom with the firmament compar’d, 

And all her number’d ftars, that feem to rowl 
Spaces i n com pre hen Able ; for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. 

Exadl; nice ; punctilious. 

A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had heard that 
two Had agreed upon a meeting, and the one neglcdted his 
hour, would fay of him, he is a young man then. Bacon . 

2 his miftake to avoid, we muft oblerve the punctual diffe- 
-rences of time, and fo diftinguifh thereof, as.not to confound 
or iofe the one in the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menftruent, and the men pubefeent 
at the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual triuh. Bra . 

He was punctual and juft in all his dealings. Attcrbury . 

H he correipondence of the death and fufferine;s of our lord 
is fo punctual and exact, that they feem rather like a hiftory of 
events paft, ihan a prophecy of fuch as were to come. Rogers. 

Punctuality. n.J. [from punctual.] Nicety; fcrupulous 
exadtnefs. 

For the encouragement of thofe that hereafter ftiould ferve 
other princes with that punctuality as Sophronio had done, he 
commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might fet 
down his own conditions. Howel's Vocal Foreji. 

T hough fome of thefe punctualities did not fo much con¬ 
duce to preferve the text, yet all of them Ihew, the infinite 
care which was taken, that there might be no miftake in a 
fingle letter. Grew' s Cofmol. 

Punctually, adv. [from punctual.] Nicely; exadlly; feru- 
pulcmfly. 

T. here were no ufe at all for war or law, if every man had 
piudence to conceive how much of right were due both to 
and from himfelf, and were withal fo punctually juft as to per¬ 
form what he knew requifite, and to reft contented with his 
owr J* # i Raleigh's Ejfaysi 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo much exaCtnefs 
in theii motions, that they punctually come to the fame pe¬ 
riods to the hundredth part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Mofes hath related to the teft, compar¬ 
ing it with things as now they Hand ; and finding his account 
to be punctually true, I fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 

Pu'nctualness. n.f [frompunctual] Exaclnefs ; nicety. 

I he moft literal tranflation of the feriptures, in the mofl 
natural fignification of the words, is generally the beft ; and 
the fame punciualnefs which debafeth other writings, pre- 
ferveth the fpirit and majefty of the facred text. Felton. 

Punctua tion. n.f [punCium, Lat.] The a& or method of 
pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by 
any change in the words or 'punctuation. Addifon. 

Pun^ure.. n.f [punCius, Lat.] A.fmall prick; a hole 
made with a very fharp point. 

With the loadftone of Laurentius Guafcus, whatfoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and punctures 
made thereby were never felt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Nerves may be wounded by feiffion ^or puncture : the former 
way being cut through, they are irrecoverable ; but when 
pricked by a fharp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a puncture, they are much to be regarded. Wifeman. 

To Puncthlate. v.n. [punCtulum, Lat.J To mark with 
lmall ipots. 

The ftudds have their furface punCiulated, 
with other ftudds infinitely lefler. 

Pu'ndle. n.f [mulier pumila Cf obefa, Lat ] 
woman. 

Pu'ngar. n.f. [pagurus, Lat.J A fiffi. 

Pu ngency. n.J. [from pungent.] 

1. Power of pricking. 

x ^ n Jn fU i ftanCe ’ ^ch by its pungency can wound the worms, 
will kill them, as fteel and hartlhom/ Arbuthnot 

2. Heat on the tongue ; acridnefs. 

3. Power to pierce the mind. 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulneft of the work is asnecef- 
farytofound apurpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of 
commands, the perfuafivenefs cf promifes, pungency of me¬ 
naces, or profpeU ot mifehiefs upon neglect can bef Harm 
Acnmoni.oufnsfskeenefs. * 

When he hath confident the force and pungency of thefe 
rapreffions applied to the fathers of that NIcene fynod by the 

PU ; NG e ENT fl>OP r ^ “ ay ab3 T te h!s rage towarJs me ' Stillingp: 

rU rMb.tN r. adj. [pungens, Lat,] 

1. Pricking. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew 

A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw ; ’ 

1 he gnomes diredl to ev’ry atom juft 

The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope's Ra. of the Lock 

2. bharp on the tongue; acrid. J * 

Do not the fharp and pungent fades of acids arife from the 
ftrong attraa.on whereby the acid particles rufh nmm and 
agitate the particles of the tongue. NecutoToptlZ 

3. Piercing-.; 


as if fet all over 
Woodward. 
A fhort and fat 
Ainfworth. 
AinJ'worth. 
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PUN 

§. JPicrcing; {harp. 

Thou can’ll fet him on the rack, 

Inclofe him in a wooden tow’r. 

With pungent pains on ev’ry Tide ; 

So Regtilus in torments dy’d. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

It confifts chiefly a (harp and pungent manner of fpeech ; 
but partly in a facetious way of jefting. Dryden. 

Pu'nice. n. f. A walloufe ; abugg. Hudibras. Ainfwcrth. 
PunPceous. adj. [ puniceus, Lat.] Purple. Dili. 

Pu'niness. n. f. [from puny.] Pettinefs; fmallnefs. 

To PUNISH. v. a. [ picnio , Lat.] 

1. To chaftife; to afflidt with penalties or death for fome crime. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft and the meaneft wretches 
Are punijhed with. Shakefp. King Lear, 

If you will not hearken, I will punij ).j you feven times 
more for your fins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 

2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 

Pu'nishable. adj', [puniffable, Fr. firom punifh.] Worthy of 

punifhment ; capable of punilhment. 

Theft is naturally punijhable, but the kind of punifhment is 
pofitive, and fuch lawful, as men {hall think with difcretion 
convenient to appoint. Hooker, b. m. f. 9. 

Sith creatures, which have no underftanding, can {hew no 
will; and where no will is, there is no fin; and only that 
which finneth, is fubjedt to punilhment; which way fhould 
any fuch creature be punifoable by the law of God? Hooker. 

Their bribery is lefs punijhable , when bribery opened the 
door by which they entred. 'Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
Pu'nishableness. n. f [from punijhable .] The quality of 

deferving or admitting punilhment. 

Pu'nisher. n. f [from punijh.~\ One who inflicts pains for a 
crime. 

This knows my punijher ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milton. 

Pu'nishment. n, f [punijfement,! sd] Any inflidtion impofed 
in vengeance of a crime. 

The houfe of endlefs pain is built thereby. 

In which ten thoufand forts of punijhments 

The curfed creatures do eternally torment. Fa. Qtieen. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punijhment. Shakefp. 

Thou, through the judgment of God, {halt receive juft 
punijhment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 

Is not deftruaion to the wicked ? and a ftrange punifment 
io the workers of iniquity ? J°h xxxi. 3. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat. 

Nor half the punijhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

The rewards and punijhments of another life, which the 
Almighty has eftablilhed, as the enforcements of his law, 
ure of weight enough to determine the cHbice, againft what¬ 
ever pleafure or pain this life can {hew. 

, Function, n.f. [punition , Fr. punitio, Lat.] Punilhment. Ainf. 
Pu'nitive. adj . [from punio , Lat.] Awarding or infliaing 
punifhment. 

Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whether by God 
or men, nor any punitive law enaaed by either againft its 
rolling down the hill. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Pu'nitory. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Punching; tending to 
punilhment. 

Punk. n.f. A whore ; a common proftitute ; a itrumpet. 

‘ She may be a punk ; for many of them are neither maid, 
widow, nor wife. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk. 

For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras . 

Near thefe a nurfery ereas its head, 

Where unfledg’d aaors learn to laugh and cry. 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. _ Dryden. 
Pu'nster. n. f. [from pun.] A quibbler j a low wit who en¬ 
deavours at reputation by double meaning. 

His mother was coufin to Mr. Swan, gamelter and punjter 
of London. , fbutbmt md Pope. 

To Punt. v. n. To play at baflet and ombre. 

One is for fetting up an aflembly for baflet, where none 
fliall be admitted to punt, that have not taken the oaths. Add. 
When a duke to Janfen punts at White’s, 

Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

Satan himfelf feels far lefs joy than they. Pope. 

PUNY. adj. [puisne, Fr.] 

1. Young. 

2. Inferior; petty ; of an under rate. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names r 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubje# ftnkes 
At thy great glory. Shakefp. Rich. 11 . 

Know me not, 

Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones. 

In puny battle flay me. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Drive 

The puny habitants; or if not drive. 

Seduce them to our party. Milton, 


This friendfhfp is of that ftrength, as to remain uhlhaftn 
by fuch afiaults, which yet are ftrong enough to fliiike doiVh 
and annihilate the friendfhip of iittl c puny minds. Soiifir : 

Jove at their head afcending from the flea, ■’ f* 

A Ihoal of puny pow’rs attend his way. Dryden. 

Pu'ny. n.f A young unexperienced unfeafonefl wretch,- ! 

Tendernefs of heart makes a man but da puny in tffis fib • 
it fpoils the growth, and cramps the crowning exploits of this 
vice. South’s SeriHottsy 

To Pup. v. n. [from puppy.] To bring forth whelps ; died of 
a bitch bringing young. 

PUPIL, n.f. \pupilla,L^.] 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glais, when you (hut one eye, the pupil 4 f 
the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon’s Nat. Hill. 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him look upon it, and 
his pupil Ihall contra# itfelf very much to exclude the’ light; 
as when after we have been fome time in the dark, a bright 
light is fuddenly brought in and fet before us, till the pupil? of 
our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray on the C.-eatm. 

The uvea has a mulculous power, and can dilate andcoi^ : 
tra# that round hole in it, called the pupil of the eye. More. 

The rays, which enter the eye at 'feveral parts of the pupil, 
have feveral obliquities to the glafies. Newton's Opticks. 

2. [ Pupil'le , Fr. pupillus , Lat.] A fcholar ; one under the care 
of a tutor. 

My mafter fues to her, and fhe hath taught her fuitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Shakefp, 

One of rrty father’s lervants. 

With ftore of tears this treafon ’gan unfold. 

And faid my guardian would his pupil kill. Fairfax . 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
fear of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that God 
hath fo great need of men’s fouls, that he will accept them 
at any time, and upon any condition. Raleigh. 

Tutors fhould behave reverently before their pupils. L’EJl. 
The great work of a governor is, to fettle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke, 

3. A ward; one under the care of his guardian. 

Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 

What, are the grounds 

To undertake fo young fo vaft a care ? Drydety j 

So fome weak {hoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the Ikies; 

Through the new pupil foft’ning j uices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow* TickU 
Pu'pilage. n. f - [from pupil.] 

1. State of being a fcholar. ' ■ 

The feverity of the father’s brow, whilft they are under 
the difeipline of pupilage , fhould be relaxed as fall as their age, 
difcretion, and good,behaviour allow. Lode, 

2. Wardlhip ; minority. 

Three Tons he dying left, all under age. 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigefh 
Ulurp’d the crown, during their pupilage ; ‘ 

Which the infant’s tutors gathering to fear. 

Them clofely into Armorick did bear. Fairy $uem. 

Pu'pilary. adj. [pupillaire , Fr. pupillaris , Lat. from pupil.] 
Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 

Pu'ppet. n.f. £ poupee , hr. pupus , Lat.] 

1. A fmall image moved by men in a mock drama ; a wooden 

tragedian. . 

Once Zelmane could not ftir ; but that as if they had been 
puppets , whole motion flood only upon her pleafure, Bahlius 
with ferviceable fteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes would fob 

low her. . 

Divers of them did keep in their houfes certain things made 

of cotton wool, in the manner of puppets. Abba. 

His laft wife was a woman of breeding, good humour an 
compliance; as for you, you look like a puppet mpve J 
clock-work. . Arbutbnot’s Hijiory of John Bull. 

As the pipes of fome carv'd organ move, 

The gilded puppets dance. * 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, p . 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. P j> • 

2 . A word of contempt. 

Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ihalt be - c ) m beh,. 

In Rome as well as 1. o 

Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding puppet! b/iMejp- 
Pi/ppetman. n.f. £puppet and retfx.J Matter o a pup 
fhow. 

Why is a handfome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 

From yonder puppetman inquire, ^ Swift. 

Who wifely hides his wood and wire. j r o ma ber- 

Pu'ppetshow. n.f. [puppet and fhow.] A moc 
formed by wooden images moved by wire. 

Tim. you have a tafte I know, Swift* 

And often fee a puppetfhow. . freaiiencly 

To induce him to be.fond of learning, he ' 
carry him to the puppetfhow. At 

Apre- 




1. 


1 . 


A nrefident of the council will make no more impreflion 
upon my mind, than the fight of a puppetfow. Tope. 

Pu'rPY. n. f [pqupte, Fr.] 

A whelp ; progeny of a bitch. 

He 

Talks as. familiarly of roaring lions, , . 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shakefp. 

The rogues flighted me into the river with as little remorfe, 
;i<; thev would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen 
p th’ fitter. Shakefp. Merry Wives of' Windfor. 

The fow to the bitch fays, your puppies are all blind. L’EJl . 

Nature does the puppy’s eyelid clofe, 

Tili the bright fun has nine times fet and rofe. Gay* 

A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 

I {hall laugh myfelf to death at this puppy headed monfter; 
a moft feurvy monfter ! Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Thus much I have added, becaufe there are fome puppies 
which have given it out. Raleigh, 

I found my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward puppy , 
with a money bag under each arm. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Pu ppy, v. n. [from the noun.] To bring whelps. < 
PURBLIND, adj. [corrupted from poreblind , which is ftill 
ufed in Scotland ; pore and blind.] Nearfighted ; fliortfighted. 
Speak to my gofiip Venus one fair word, 

Cne nickname to her purblind fon and heir. 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

’Tis known to feveral 

Of head piece extraordinary ; lower mefles 
Ferchance, are to this bufmefs purblind. 

Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that little 
Which they fliun. . • : ; Drummond. 

Darknefs, that here furrounded our purblind underftandings, 
- - ’ 1 • ' - 11 Boyle. 


Shakefp . 
Shakefp . 

. Shakefp. 


will vaiiifh at the dawning of eternal day. 

Dropt in blear thick-fighted eyes. 

They’d make them fee in darkeft night. 

Like owls, though purblind in the light. HudibraU 

Purblind man . 

Sees but a part o’ th’ chain, the neareft links ; 

Kis eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

ThatVo. fes ail above. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Purbli'ndness. rv f. [from purblind.] Shortnefs of fight. 
Purchasable, adj. [from purebaje.] That may be purchafed 
or bought. 

Money being the counterbalance to all things purchafablc by 
it, as much as you take off from the value of money, fo 
much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke, 
To PU'RCHASE. y. a. [ pourchajjer , Fr.] 

1. To buy for a price. 

You have many a purchas’d Have, 

Which like your .affcs, and your dogs and mules, 

You ufc in abje# and in flavifli part. Shakefp. 

His Tons buried him in the cave, which Abraham purchajecl 
of the Tons of Heth. Gen. xxv. 

2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or danger. 

A world who would not purchafe with a bruife. Milton , 

3. To expiate or recornpenfe by a fine or forfeit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes, 

Nor tears nor prayers fliall puitchafe out abufes ; 

Therefore ufe none. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

Pu'rchase. n.f [pourchas , oldFr. from the verb.] 

1. Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 

He that procures his child a good mind, makes a better 
purchafe for him, than if he laid out the money for an addi¬ 
tion to his former acres. Locke on Education. 

Our thriving dean has purchas’d land; 

A purchafe which will bring, him clear 

Above his rent four pounds a year. Swift . 

2. Any thing of which poffeflion is taken. 

A beauty warning and d’iftrefled widow 
Made priie and^ purchafe of his wanton eye ; 

Sqduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe dcclenfion. Shakefp. 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes poffeflion of 
his {lores ; but he had little joy of the purchafe. L’Ejlrange. 
Pu'rck'aser. n.f. [from purchafe.] A buyer ; one that gains 
any thing for a price. 

Upon one only alienation and change, the pui-chafer is to 
pafs both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon . 

So unhappy have been the purchaj'ers of church lands, that, 
though in fuch purchafes, men have ufually thecheapeft penny¬ 
worths, yet they have not always the bell bargains. South. 

Moft of the old ftatues may be well fuppofed to have been 
cheaper to their firft owners, than they are to a modern 
purchafer. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

PURE. adj. [pur, pure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 
z. Not filthy ; not fullied. 

There is a generation that are pure m their own eyes, and 
yet is not waflied Irom their filthinefs. Prov. xxx. 12. 

2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 

Thou pureji ftone, whole purenefs doth prefent 
My pureft mind. Sidney, b. ii, 


PUR 

9. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures; mere. ; ‘ ^ 

What philofophy (hall comfort a villain,, that is hamd tej 
the rack for murthering his prince ? his cup is full of pure and 
unmin°ied forrow, his body is rent with torment, his name 
with ignominy, his foul with ftiame and forrow, which are to 
laft eternally. Taylbff Rule of Living Holy, 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much a kin to 
Ample and compound; fo a guinea is pure gold, if it has m 

it no allay. , ■ ■ m ' ts s 

4. Not connected with any thing extrinfick : as, pure mathe- 

Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure and mixed 5 
and though the pure do handle only abftra# quantity in the 
general, as geometry ; yet that which is mixed doth cpnfider 
the quantity of fome particular determinate lubje#. Wilkins, 
When a proportion.expreffes that the predicate is connected 
with the fubje#, it is called a pure propofition ; aS every true 
chriftian is an honeft man. Watts* 

5. Free; clear. • 

His mind of evil pure 

Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips . 

6. Free from guilt; guiltlefs ; innocent. 

Who can fay, I have made my heart clean,. I am; pure 
from my fin ?. . ^ Prov. xx. 9. 

O welcome pure ey’d faith. 

And thou unblemifli d form of chaftity. Miltoni 

No hand of ftrife is pure, but that which wins. Daniel. 

7. Incorrupt/, not vitiated by any bad .practice, or opinion. 

Her guiltlefs glory juft Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. Ticket. 

8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ipeech. 

As.oft as I read thofe comedies, fo oft doth found in mine 
ear the pure fine talk of Rome. Ajcham. 

9. Mere : as, a pure villain , purus putus nebido, Lat. 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of fpirit, but had 
lately out of pure wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent 
moll of his money, left the king. Clarendon . 

There happened a bloody civil war among the hawks,, 
when ,the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good na¬ 
ture, fend their mediators to make them friends again. 

L’Ejlrange’s Fables* 

10. Chafte ; modeft. Ainfworth . 

Pu'RELy. advi [from pure.] . ; 

1. In a .pure manner ; not dirtily ; not with mixture. 

I will purely purge away thy drofs, and take away all thy 
tin. J f“ iah i- 2 5 » 

2. Innocently ; without guilt. 

3. Merely. 

The being able to raife an army, and condu£ling it to fight 
ao-ainft the king,, was purely due to him, and the effe# of his 
power. ~ Clarendon, b. viii. 

Upon the particular obfervations on the metallick and mi¬ 
neral bodies, I have not founded any thing but what purely 
and. immediately concer ns ; the natural hiftory of thofe 
bodies. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

I conv.erfe in full freedom with men of both parties ; and if 
not in equal number, it is purely, accidental, as having made 
acquaintance at court more under one miniftry than another. 

Swift. 

Pu'RENfcss. n,f. [from pure.] 

1. Clearnefs ; freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of 

Greece had the prize for excellent purenefs and fweetnefs, in 
fo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding 
healthful. Sidney. 

No circumftances are like to contribute more to the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, than exa# temperance, great pure¬ 
nefs of air, equality of climate, and long tranquility of go¬ 
vernment. Temple. 

2 . Simplicity ; exemption from compofition. 

An effence eternal and fpiritual, of abfolute purenefs ..and 

fimplicity. Raleigh. 

My love was fuch. 

It could, though he fupply’d no fuel, burn; 

Rich in itfelf, like elemental fire, 

Whofe purenefs does no aliment require. Dryden, 

3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

May we evei*more ferve thee in holinefs and purenefs of 

living. Common Prayer. 

4. Freedom from vitious modes of fpeech. 

In all this good propriety of words 5 and purenefs of phrafes 

in Terence, you muft not follow him always in placing of 
them. Afcham’s Schoolmajler. 

Pu'rfile. n.f [pourflee,Pi.] A fort of ancient trimming for 
women’s gowns, made of tinfel and thread; called alfo 

bobbin work. Bailey. 

To Pu rfle. w. a. [pourfiler, Fr. proflare, Italian.] To de¬ 

corate with a wrought or flowered border; to border with 
embroidery; to embroider. 

A goodly lady clad in fcarlet red. 

Turfed with gold and pearl of rich aflay. Fa. Queen: 


An 
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PUR 

Lmrold tuffs, flow’rs purfied blue and white. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp. 

Iris there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers^of more mingled hew, 

Than her purfied f carff can {hew. * Milton. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d. 

Their hoods and lleeves the lame, and purfied o’er 
With diamon'ds. Dry den. 

PUrfle. } n.f. [pourfilee , Fr. from the verb.] A border of 
Pu'rflew. ) embroidery. 

Purga'tion. n.f. [ purgation , Fr. purgatio , Lat.J 

1. The adtof cleaning or purifying from vitious mixtures. 

We do not fuppofe the reparation finiftied, before the pur¬ 
gation of the air began. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. The adf of cleanfmg the body by downward evacuation. 

Let the phyfician apply himfelf more to purgation than to 
alteration, becaufe the offence is in quantity. Bacon. 

3. 1'he adf of clearing from imputation of guilt. 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation. Shah. 

Proceed in juftice, which fhall have due courfe. 

Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shakefp. 

Purgative. adj. [purgatifi Fr. purgativus , Lat.] Cathartick 3 
having the power to caufe evacuations downward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in a fine fpi- 
rit, they endure not boiling without lofs of virtue. Bacon. 
All that is fill’d, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill 3 
In all it works not, but it is in all 

Poifonous, or purgative, or cordial. Bonne. 

Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. JVifeman. 

Pu'rgatory. n. f. [ purgatoire , Fr. purgatorium , Lat.J A 
place in which fouls are fuppofed by the papifts -to be purged 
by fire from carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory , 

Doft bear unto thy blifs. Spcnfcrs Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inftances produced of 
real charity, as when men thought to get fouls out of purga¬ 
tory. Stillingfieet . 

To PURGE, v. a. [purger , Fr. purgo , Lat.J 

1. To cleanfe 3 to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the liable 
of Augeas, to feparate from fuperftitious obfervations any 
thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 

2 . To clear from impurities. 

To the Englifh court affemble now 1 
From ev’ry region apes of idlenefs ; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your feum. Shakefp. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees 
them from mineral exhalations. Woodward. 

3. To clear from guilt. 

Blood hath been fhed ere now, i’th’ olden time 
Ere human flatute purg’d the'gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate ; 

And with my hand I feal my true heart’s love. Shakefp. 
The blood of Chrifl fhall purge our confcience from dead 
works to ferve God. Heb. ix. 14. 

Syphax, we’ll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. Addifon. 

4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 

He, I accufe, 

Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himfelf with words. Shakefp. Coriolantts. 

Marquis Dorfet was hafling towards him, to purge himfelf 
of fome accufation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

5. To fweep or put away impurities. 

I will purge out from among you the rebels. Ezek.xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may purge out 
every prejudice and paffion. Decay of Piety. 

6. To evacuate the body by flool. 

Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the fhoemaker of 
Norwich, of the proud humour. Camden’s Remains. 

The frequent and wife ufe of emaciating diets, and of purg¬ 
ings , is a principal means of a prolongation of life. Bacon . 

If he was not cured, he purged him with fait water. 

Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify 3 to defecate. 

To Purge, v. n. To have frequent flools. 

Purge, n.f. [from the verb.J A cathartick medicine 3 a me¬ 
dicine that evacuates the body by flool. 

Meet we the med’eine of the fickly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge 

Each drop of us. Shakefp. 

Pills nor laxatives I like 3 
Of thefe his gain the fharp phyfician makes. 

And often gives a purge , but feldom takes. Dryden. 

He was no great friend to purging and differs 3 he was for 
mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot . 

Pu'rger. n.f. [from purge.] 

1. One who "clears away any thing noxious. 


P U R 

, This fhall make 

Our purpofe neceffiry, and not envious 3 
We fhall be call’d purgers , not murtherers. c/, * r 

2. Purge 3 cathartick. °***(jp: 

It is of good ufe in phyfick, if you can retain the n urei „ 

_ v,rtue > and take awa )' the unpleafant tafte of the turm » g 
PaRiFioA'TioN. n.f. [purification, i'sC tunficatiofM' ' 

1. T he aa of making pure ; act of cleanfmg from extraneous 

mixture. ACUUS 

I difeerned a confiderable difference in the operations of f 
veral kinds of faltpetre, even after purification. , 

2. The adl of cleaning from guilt. ^ e * 

The facraments, in their own nature, are juft fuch as thev / 
feem, water, and bread, and wine 3 but becaufe they are 
made iigns of a fecret myftery, and water is the fymbol of 
, purification of the foul from fin, and bread and wine 0 f 
Chrift’s body and blood 3 therefore the fymbols receive 5 the 
names of what they fign. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant 

3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 

Pu RIFICATIVE. } adj . [from purify.'] Having power 
Purificatory. 5 dency to make pure. 

Pu rifier, n. f. [horn purify.] Cieanfer3 refiner. 

He {hall lit as a refiner and purifier of filver. Mai. iii, •? 
To Puri'Fy. v. a . £ purifier , Fr. purificofi^t.] 

1. To make pure. 

2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 

If any bad blood {hould be left in the kingdom, an honour^ 
able foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon’s Henry Vll 
The mafs of the air was many thoufand times greater ttan 
the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 
be purified. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their iood. 

Toil ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden, 

3. To make clear. 

It ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one could not 
eafily judge, whether the river did more wafh the gravel, or 
the gravel did purify the river. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. To free from guilt or corruption. 

He gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem us from ;.fl 
iniquity, and purify unto himfelf a peculiar people. Tit. ii. 14. 

If God gives grace, knowledge will not ftay long behind; 
fmee it is the fame fpirit and principle that purifies the heart, 
and clarifies the underftanding/ South’s Sermon:. 

5. To free from pollution, as by luftration. 

There were fet fix water pots of ftone, after the manner of 
the purifying of the Jews. Jo. ii. 6. 

6. 'Fo clear from barbarifms or improprieties. 

He faw the French tongue abundantly purified. Sprat, 
To Puri fy, v.n. To grow pure. 

We do not fuppofe the feparation of thefe two liquors 
wholly finifhed, before the purgation of the air began, though 
let them begin to purify at the fame time. Burnet, 

Pu'rist. n.J. [puri/le, Fr.] One fuperftitioully nice in the ufe 
of words. 

Pu'ritan. n f fi. [from pure.] A fedary pretending to emi¬ 
nent purity of religion. 

The fchifm which the papifts on the one hand,- and the 
fuperftition which th e puritan on the other, lay to our charge, 
are very juftly chargeable upon themfelves. San'derfon. 

Purita'nical. adj. [from puritan.] Relating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations will mifteach 
them, by inftilling into them puritanical and fuperftitious prin¬ 
ciples, that they may the more fecurely exercife their prefty- 
terian tyranny. Walton. 

Pu'ritamsm. n.f. [from puritan.] The notions of a puritan. 

A ferious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as 
well of popery as puritanijm-> according to that meafure or 
underftanding God hath afforded me. IValton. 

Purity, n. f. [ purite , Fr. puritas, Lat.J 

1. Cleanne/s 3 freedom from foulnefs or dirt. 

Her urn 

Pours ftreams feled, and purity of waters. Prior. 

From the body’s purity , the mind 
Receives a fecret aid. Tbomfons Summer. 

2. Freedom from guilt 3 innocence. 

Death lets us fafely on fhore in our long-expeded Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
eternal purity and immortal joys fecure our innocence and 

happinefs for ever. Wake’s Preparation fir Death. 

3. Chaftity 3 freedom from contamination of fexes. 

Could I come to her with any detedion in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purify , her reputation? 
and her marriage vow. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjoi. 
Purl. n. f [this is juftly fuppofed by Minfhevj to be contratte 
from purfie. ] 

1. An embroidered and puckered border. _ 5 c 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made 01 
carnation velvet, enriched with purl and pearl. bidncy. 

The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of oak leaves, 
but they feldom have any (mail purls. ’ ^ / 

2. [I know not whence derived.J A kind of medicated ma l 
liquor, in which wormwood and aromaticks are intufedj ^ 




PUR 

To Purl. v. n: [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri¬ 
mitive fignification ; if it is refered originally to the appea¬ 
rance of a quick ftream, which is always dimpled on the fur- 
face, it may come from purl , a pucker orfiinge 3 but if, as 
the ufe of authors feem to Ihow, it relates to the found, it 
niuft be derived from pofla , Swedifh, to murmur , according 
to Mr. Lye. J To murmur 3 to flow with a gentle noife. 

Tones are not fo apt to procure fleep, as fome other founds 3 
as the wind, the purling of water, and humming, of bees. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Inftruments that have returns, as trumpets 3 or flexions, as 
cornets ; or are drawn up, and put from, as faebuts, have a 
purling found j but the recorder or flute, that have none of 
thefe inequalities, give a clear found. Bacon. 

All fifh from fea or fhore, 

Frefhet, or purling brook, or {hell or fin. Milton. 

My flow’ry theme, 

A painted miftrefs, or a purling ftream. Pope. 

Around th’adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. Thomfon. 

To Purl. v. a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly curl’d. 
Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. B. Johnfon. 
Pu'r lieu. n.f. 1 ’he grounds on the borders of aforeft; bor¬ 
der; inclofure. 

In the purlieus of this foreft {lands 
A {heepcote, fenc’d about with olive trees. Shakefp. 

Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of religion. L’Efi. 
To underftand all the purlieus of this place, and to illus¬ 
trate this fubjedl, I muft venture myfelf into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry. Spectator. 

He may be left to rot among thieves in fome {linking jail, 
merely for miftaking the purlieus of the'iaw. Svaift. 

A party next of glitt’riug dames. 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. Sivift. 

Pu'rlins. n.f In archlte&ure, thofe pieces of timber that 
lie acrofs the rafters on the iniide, to keep them from finkin°- 
•in the middle of their length. Bailey. 

To PURLO IN. v. a. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
Skinner deduces it from pour and loin, French 3 Mr. Lye from 
pupllouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.J To fteal 3 to take by theft. 
He, that brave fteed thereftlnding ready dight. 

Purloin’d both fteed and fpear, and ran away full lLht. F. jP. 

The Arimafpian by fteal th 
Had, from his wakeful cuftody, purloin’d 
The guarded gold. Milton. 

They not content like felons to purloin , 

Add treafon to it, and debafe the coin. Denham. 

Some writers make all ladies purloin’d , 

And knights purfuinglike a whirlwind. Hudibras. 

When did the mufe from Fletcher feenes purloin. 

As thou whole Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine ? Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer fells your 
hog-wafh. Arbuthnot’s Hifiory of John Bull. 

Prometheus once this chain purloin’d , 

Diflolv’d, and into money coin’d. Swift. 

Purlo'jner. n.f. [from purloin.] A thief3 one that Reals 
clandeftinely. 

It may feem hard, to fee publick purloiners fit upon the 
lives of the little ones, that go to the gallows. L’Eftrangc. 
Pu'r party, n. f. [pour and parti, Fr.] Share 3 part in divifion. ' 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for 
her 'purparty. Davies on Ireland. 

PU'RPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpureus, Lat.J 

1. Red tindlured with blue. 

The poop was beaten gold. 

Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-fick with e’m. Shakefp. 

You violets, that firft appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known ; 

What are you when the rofe is blown ? Wotlon. 

A fmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and poliftied, 
is prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and 
purple. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. In poetry, red. 

I view a field of blood. 

And Tyber rolling with a^ purple flood. Dryden . 

Their mangled limbs 

Craftiing at once, death dyes the purple Teas 

With gore. Thomfon’s Summer. 

1 o Pu RPLE. V. a. [ purpuro , Lat.J To make red 3 to colour 
with purple. 

Whilft your purpled hands do reak and fmoak, 

Fulfil your pleafure. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Cruel and luddain, haft thou fince 
Purpled thy hail in blood of innocence ? Do fine. 

Though fall’n on evil days, 

In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round. 

AndTolitude ! yet, not alone, while thou 
Vifit ft my flumbers nightly 3 or when morn 
. Purples the Eaft. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xxx\ * 


PUR 

Throw hither all yoiir quaint enamel’d eyes. 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhow’rs. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flow’rs. Milton „ 

Aurora had but newly chas’d the night. 

And purpled o’er the fky with blufhing light. Dryden . 

Not with more glories in th’ ethereal plain. 

The fun firft rifes o’er the purpled main. Pope. 

Reclining foft in blifsful bow’rs. 

Purpled fweet with fpringing flow’rs. Fenton. 

Pu'r ples. n.f. [without a Angular.J Spots of a livid red, 
which break out in malignant fevers 3 a purple fever. 
PUrplish, adj. [from purple.] Somewhat purple. 

I could change the colour, and make it purplifh. Boyle. 

PURPORT, n.f. [pourporte, Fr.J Defign 3 ‘tendency of a wri¬ 
ting or difeourfe. 

That Plato intended nothing lefs, is evident from the whole 
fcope and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To Purport, v. a. [from the noun.J To intend 3 to tend to 
fhow. 

There was an article againft the reception of the rebels, 
purporting , that if any fuch rebel fbould be required of the 
prince confederate, that the prince confederate {hould com¬ 
mand him to avoid tlie country. Bacons Henry VII. 

They in moft grave and fo.Iemn wife unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank’d in right learned phrafe. Rowe. 

PURPOSE. n.J. [propos, Fr. propofitim, Lat.J 
1. Intention ; defign. 

He quit the houfe of purpofe , that their punifhment 
Might have the freer courfe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Change this purpofe. 

Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muft 
Lead on to fome foul iffue. " Shakefp. 

He with troops of horfemen befet the paffages of purpofe , 
that when the army fhould fet forward, he might in the 
{freights, fit for his purpofe , fet upon them. ° Knolles. 

And I perfuade me God hath not permitted 
His ftrength again to grow, were not his purpofe 
To u<e hi m f arther yet. Milton’s AgoniJIes, 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this very purpofe. Burn. 
They, who are defirous of a name in painting, {hould 
read and make obfervations of fuch things as they find for 
their purpofe. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy.. 

He travelled the world, on purpofe to converfe with the 
moft learned men. Guardian , N? 165" 

The common materials, which the ancients made their 
{hips of, were the ornus or wild afh 3 the fir was likewife 
ufed for this purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

I do this, on purpofe to give you a more fermble impreffion 
of the imperfedlion of your knowledge. Watts 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufually on purpofe, 
and to {hew their learning. " sW/> 

Effea ; confequence. P ' 

P*rpofe had the council of Jerufalcm been af- 
fembled, if once their determination' being fet down men 
might afterwards have defended their former opinions Hoker 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the 
iun, and Co continued the wet, whereby it will never zraze 
topuipofe that year. Bacor g s Na ° H J 

I heir defign is a war, whenever they can open it with a 

profpedl of fucceeding to purpofe. Temp/ ^ 

Such firft principles will ferve us to very little purpofe , and 
we {half be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if they 
may, by any human power, fuch as is the will of our teachers 
or opinions of our companions, be altered or loft in us. Locke 
He that would rehfti fuccefs to purpofe, {hould keep his 
paffion cool, and his expectation low. Collier on Defire 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, havino- 
had little occafion to make ufe of this art, and what the? 
have of it to purpofe being borrowed from Ariftotle. Baker 

3. Inftance 3 example. 

’Tis common for double-dealers to betaken in their own 
mares, as ior the purpofe in the matter of power L’Eft 

To Pu'rpose. v.a. [from the noun.J To intend; to defum' 
to refolve. © » 

What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that So¬ 
lomon his fon fhould perform. HoLe 

It is 2.purpos'd thing, and grows by plot. 

To curb the nobility. Shakef Coriolanus 

lam purpofed , that my mouth {hall not tranfgrefs. Pf xv ;;* 

eardi hlS * ^ purpofe that is P lir P°fid upon the whole 

Pzulpurpofed in the fpirit, to go to Jerufalcm. Mix ix it 

eh h0mc ’ P la « d 


2 . 


each iide of the army four ranks of waggons. 
The whole included race-his purpoFd prey. 
Oaths were not purpos’d more than law. 

To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and finful. 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. ? 

Doubling my crime, I promife and deceive, 
Purpofe to flay, whilft fwearing to fonnve 
20 U 0 


Knolles. 
Milton. 


Hudibras c 

Prior. 
PUrpqsely, 
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PUR 


Pu'rposfly. adv. [from purpofe.] By defign ; by intention. 
Beiiig the inftrument which God hath purpofely framed, 
thereby to work, the knowledge of falvation in the hearts of 
rnen, what caufe is theie wherefore it flhould not be acknow¬ 
ledged a moft apt mean ? Hooker. 

1 have purpofely avoided to fpeak any thing concerning the 
treatment due to fuch perfons. Addifon. 

In compoling this difcourle, I purpofely declined all oftcniive 
and difpleafing truths. Atterbury* 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learned by being lingular \ 

So much they fcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpofely go wrong. Pope. 

Pu'rprise. n.f [pourpriSj old Fr. purprifum , law Lat.J A 
clofs or inclofure ; as alfo the whole compafs of a manour. 

The place of juftice is hallowed j and therefore not only 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precindls, and purprife ought 
to be preferved without corruption. Bacon s Ejjays. 

Purr, n.f A fea lark. Ainfwoik. 

To Purr. v. a. To murmur as a cat or leopard in pleasure. 

PURSE, n.f [bourfe , Fr. pwrs, WeHh.J A fmall bag in 
which money is contained. 

She bears the purfe too ; Hie is a region in Guiana all gold 
attd bounty. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Shall the fon of England prove a thief. 

And take purfes ? Sbakefp . Henry IV. 

He fent certain of the chief prifoners, richly apparalled 
with their purfes full of money, into the city. Knolles. 

I will give him the thoufand pieces, and, to his great fur- 
prife, prefent him with another purfe of the fame value. Add . 

To Purse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

2. To put into a purfe. 

I am fpell-caught by Philidel, 

And purs’d within a net. 

I furs’d it up, but little reck’ning made, 

'Till now that this extremity compell’d, 

I find it true. 

I. To contradf as 3 purfe. 

Thou cried’ft. 

And did’ft contradl and purfe thy brow together. 

As if thou then had’ft {hut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. Sbakefp. Otbello. 

Pu'rsenet. n.f [purfe and net.] A net of which the mouth 
is drawn together by a firing. 

Conies are taken by purjenets in their burrows. Mortimer. 

Pu rseproud. aelj. [purje and proud.] Puffed up with money. 

PURSER. n.f. [from purfe.] The paymafter of a (hip. 

Pu rsiness. Xn.f [from purfy.] Shortnefs of breath. 

Pu rsiveness. j J L * J 

Pu'rslain. n. f [portulacayLnX.] A plant. 

The flower of purfain confiffs of many leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a role, out of whofe flower-cup, which con- 
fifts of one leaf, arifes the pointal, which, together with the 
flower-cup, becomes a fruit, for the moil part oval, full of 
fmall feeds, and furnifbed with two {hells or hulks at top ; of 
which the outer one, which was the part of the flowcr-cup 
that was fplrt in two, opens firft; and the inner one, which 
is the pointal inlarged, opens lafl, doubly and trailfv.erfely, 
while the lower part of the flower-cup adheres to the foot- 
ftalk. . . . Miller. 

The medicaments, proper to diminifti the milk, are 
lettice, purfain and endive. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

PursUable. adj. [from purfue.] What may be purfued. 

Pursuance, n.f. [from purfue.] 


Dryden. 


Milton . 


Profecution ; procefs. 


Pursu'ant. adj. [from purfue .] Done in confequcnce or pro- 
lecution of any thing. 

To PURSU'E. v. a. [pourfuivre , Fr.] 

1. To chafe ; to follow in hoftility. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubffance love purfues ; 
Purfuing that that flies, and flying what purfues. Sbakefp. 
When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fervants, and purfued. Gen . xiv. 14. 
To thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy lingering. Milton . 

2. Toprofecute; to continue. 

As righteoufnefs tendeth to life j f© he tha t purfuetb evil, 
pwfuetb it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 

Infatiate to purfue 

Vain war with heaven. Milton. 

I will purfue 

This ancient ftory, whether falfe or true. Dryden. 

When men purfue their thoughts of. fpace, they flop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. Locke. 
To imitate; to follow as an example. 

The fame of ancient matrons you purfue , 

And Hand a blamelefs pattern to the new. 

To endeavour to attain. 

Let us not then purfue 
Splendid vaffalage. 

We happinefs purfue ; we fly from pain ; 

Yet the purfuit, and yet the flight is vain. 


3 


Dryden. 


PUR 

To Pursu'e. v. n. To go on ; to proceed. 

I f!j aVe ’ PU ’^ UCS Caraeades ’ woade!cd chymifts ft ou l d „ ot 

Pursu'er. n.f. [from purfue.] One who follows in 

Fled with the reft, ‘ u ) r * 

And falling from a hill he was lo bruis’d 
That the purfuers took him. Sbakefp. Henrv IV 

His fwift pursers from heavVs gates difeern ^ V * 
Th’ advantage, and defending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton’s Par. Loll h • 

Like a declining ftatefman left forlorn J \ * U 

To his friends pity and purfuers lcorn. n 1 

Pursu'it. n.f. [ pourj'uite , Fr.J m am ' 

1. The adl of following with hoftile intention. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight ! the foe at hand, 

Whom fled we thought, will rave us long purfuit! Milton 

2 . Endeavour to attain. 

This means they long propos’d, but little grain’d 
Yet after much purfuit , at length obtain’d. ° * Dryden 

Its honours and vanities are continually pafline before him’ 
and inviting his purfuit. ° 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of any thin* 
that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the 
purfuit after knowledge, and engage us to fearch into the 
wonders of his creation. Acldi'on 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires 7 is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfa&ions, and to the removal 
of thofe unealinefies it feels in its longings after them. Locke . 

3. Profecution. 

He concluded with fighs and tear?, to conjure them, that 
they would no more prels him to give his confent to a thino- 
fo contrary to his realon, the execution whereof would breat 
his heart, and that they would give over further purfuit 
of it. _ Clarendon . 

Pu'rsuivant. n.f [ pourfdvant , Fr.] A ftate mellengeri 
an attendant on the heralds. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting Ikies, like flying Jurfuivant. Fairy Queen, 

Purfuivants he often for them lent. Huoberd. 

Thefe grey locks, the purfuivants of death, 

Annie the end of Edmund Mortimer. Sbakefp . 

Send out a pur,uivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment > bid him bring his power 
Before fun-riling. Sbakefp. Richard 111 . 

For helmets, crefts, mantles, and fupporters, I leave the 
reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Feme, and 
John Guillim Portifmoutb, purfuivants of arms, who have 
diligently laboured in armory. Camden’s Remains. 

r Vhepu fuivants came next. 

And like the heralds each his feutheon bore. Dryden, 

Pl/RSY. adj. [pouffif Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 

In thefatnefs of th efepurfy times, 

Virtue itfelf of vice mult pardon beg. 

Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good, Sbakefp, 

Now breathlefs wrong 

Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eafe. 

And purfy inlolence {hall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 
By thefe, the Medes 

Perfume their breaths, and cure old purfy men. Temple. 

An hoftefs dowager. 

Grown fat and purfy by retail 

Of pots of beer and bottl’d ale. HudibraSy p. iii. 

Pu'rtenance. n. f. [,appertenance , Fr.] The pluck of an 
animal. 

Roaft the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with 
the purtenance thereof. Lx. xii. 9. 


The lhaft againft a rib did glance. 


Hudibrasy p. i* 


And gall’d him in the purtenance. 

To PU'RVEY. v. a. [pourvoiry Fr.] 

1. To provide with conveniences. . This fenfe is now not is 
ufe. 

Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourfelf of fword before that bloody day. Fa* Qjetn. 

His houfe with all convenience was purvey’d , 

The reft he found. Dryden, 

2. To procure. 

What though from outmoft land and fea purvey’d 
For him j each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not. Thonfon s Summer, 

To Pu'rvey. v. n. To buy in provifions. 

I the praife 

Yield thee, fo well this day thou haft purvey’d. Mdtoin 

Purve'yance. n.f [from purvey.] 

Provifion. 

Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 
Of all, that royal princes court became. Fa. Jdpee • 

Procurement of victuals. , • 

Some lands be more changeable than others j as ror 

or becaufe of great and contin 


1. 


2. 


Milton. lying near to the borders, 


Prior , 


purveyances that are made upon them. 


Bacon. 

Purve'yo- 


PUS 


Purveyor, n.f [from purvey.] 

' One that provides vi&uals. 

The purveyors or victuallers are much to be condemned, as 
ttot a little faulty in that behalf. Raleigh. 

2 A procurer; a pimp. _ 

Theie women are fuch cunning purveyors ! 

Mark where their appetites have once been pleafed, 

The fame refemblance in a younger lover, 

Lies brooding in their fancies the fame pleafures. Dryden. 
The ft ranger, ravifh’d at his good fortune, is introduced 
to fome imaginary title ; for this purveyor has her reprefenta- 
tives of fome of the fineft ladies. Addifon. 

Pu'rview. n.f. [pourveuy French.] Provifo; providing 
claufe. 

Though the petition expreffes only treafon and felony, yet 
the aCt is general againft all appeals in parliament; and many 
times the purview of an ad is larger than the preamble or the 
petition. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

PuruLENCE. In. f. [from purulent.] Generation of pus or 

PUrulf ncy. ) matter. 

Coniumptions are induced by purulency in any of the 
vifeera. Ar but knot on Diet. 

PURULENT.tf^'. [pUrulenty Fr. purulcntus, Lat.] Confifting 
of pus or the running of wounds. 

A carcafe of man is moft infectious and odious to man, 
and purulent matter of wounds to found flefh. Bacon . 

It fpews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white. 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light. 

And there corrupting on a wound, 

* Spreads leproly. Swift’s Mifcel. 

An acrimonious or purulent matter, ftagnating in fome or¬ 
gan, is more eafily depofited upon the liver than any other 
part. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PUS. n. f [Latin.] The matter of a well digefted fore. 

Acrid lubftances break the vellels, and produce an ichor 
inftead of laudable pus. Arbuthnot . 

To PUSH. v. a. [poujjery Fr.] 

1. To ftrike with a thruft. 

If the ox puf) a man-fervant, he fhall be ftoned. Ex. xxi. 

2. To force or drive by impulfe of any thing. 

The youth pufh away my feet. Job xxx. 1 2. 

3. To force not by a quick blow, but by continued violence. 

Shew your mended faiths, 

To pufh deftruClion and perpetual fliame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 

Through thee will we pufh down our enemies. 

Waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pufh’d a mountain from his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. 

The defeription of this terrible feene threw her into an hy- 
fterick fit, which might have proved dangerous, if Cornelius 
had not been pufoed out of the room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

4. To prefs forward. 

He forewarns his care 

With rules to pufh his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 

With luch impudence did he pufh this matter, that when 
he heard the cries of above a million of people begging for 
their bread, he termed it the clamours of fadfion. AddiJ'on. 

Arts and fciences, in one and the fame century, have ar¬ 
rived at great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has 
a kind of univerfal genius, which inclines thofe that live in 
it to fome particular ftudies, the work then being pufloed pn 
by many hands, muft go forward. Dryden. 

5. To urge ; to drive. 

Ambition pufloes the foul to fuch a<fti®ns, as are apt to pro¬ 
cure honour to the a6tor. Addifon’s Spectator. 

6. To enforce j to drive to a conclufion. 

We are pvfhed for an anfwer, and are forced at laft freely 
to confefs, that the corruptions of the adminiftration were in¬ 
tolerable. Swift. 

7. To importune 5 to teaze. 

To Push. v. n. 

1. To make a thruft. 

But iffues, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That none ftiall dare 

With fhortned fword to ftab in clofer war. 

Nor pufh with biting point, but ftrike at length. Dryden. 
A calf will fo manage his head, as though he would pufh 
with his horns even before they fhoot. Ray. 

Lambs, though they never faw the a&ions of their fpecies, 
pufh with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 

Addifon « 

2. To make an effort. 

War feem’d afleep for nine long years; at length 
Both fides refolv’d to pufhy we try’d our ftrength. Dryden . 

3. To make an attack. 

The king of the South {hall pufh at him, and the king of 
the North lhall come againft him. Dan. xi. 40. 

Push, n.f [from the verb.] 

i. 1 hruft; the ad ol ftriking with a pointed inftrument. 


Sbakefp. 
Pf. xliv. 5. 


Milton. 


PUS 

Ne might his corfe be harmed 
With dint of fword or pufh of pointed fpear. Spertfe?* 

So great was the puiftancc of his pufhy 
That from his ladle quite he did him bear. Fa. Queen. 
They, like refolute men, ftood in the face of the breach* 
receiving them with deadly fhot and pufo ot pike, in fuch fu¬ 
rious manner, that the Turks began to retire. Knolles. 

2 * An impulfe j force imprefled. 

Jove was not more 

With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth'and Teas 

To give it the firft pufhy and fee it roll 

Along the vaft abyfs. Addifon’s Guardian^ 

3. Aflault; attack. 

He gave his countenance againft his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pufh 
Of every beardleft vain comparative. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
When luch a refiftance is made, thefe bold talkers will 
draw in their horns, when their fierce and feeble pufhes againft 
truth are repelled with pufliing and confidence. Watts, 

4. A forcible lfruggle j a ftrong effort. 

A hidden pufh gives them the overthrow ; 

Ride, ride, Meflala. Sbakefp■. 

Away he goes, makes his puf)y Hands the {hock of a 
battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. 

L’Ejlrange, 

We have beaten the French from all their advanced polts, 
and driven them into their laft entrenchments : one vigorous 
pufhy one general aflault will force the enemy to cry out for 
quarter. Addifon s, 

5. Exigence; trial. 

We’ll put the matter to the prefent pufh. Sbakefp, 

’Tis common to talk of dying for a friend j but when it 
comes to the pufijy ’tis no more than talk. L’Ejlrange. 

The queftion we would put, is not whether the facrament 
of the mafs be as truly propitiatory, as thofe under the law ? 
but whether it be as truly a facrifice ? if fo, then it is a true 
proper facrifice, and is not only commemorative or reprefen- 
tative, as we are told at a pufh . Atterbury • 

6. A fudden emergence. 

There’s time enough for that; 

Left they defire, upon this pujhy to trouble 

Your joys with like relation. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

7. [Puflulay Lat.] A pimple ; an efiflorefcence ; a wheal. 

He that was praifed to his hurt, ihould have a pufh rife upon 
his nofe j as a blifter will rife upon one’s tongue, that cells 
a lye. Bacon’s EJJays. 

Pu'sher. n.f [from puf).] He who pufhes forward. 

Pu shing, adj. [frompujh.] Enterprifing; vigorous. 

Pu'shpin. n. J. [pufh arid pin.] A child’s play, in which pins 
are puflied alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wifdom 
out of the mouth of a phiiofopher, deferve as well to be 
whipt, as boys for playing at 'pufhpiny when they ftiould be 
learning. L’ Ejlrange. 

Pusillanimity, n.f. [pufillanimitey Fr. pufillus and ' animus , 
Lat.] Cowardice ; mea.nncfs of /pirit. 

The property of your excellent fherris is the warming of 
the blood, which, before cold and fettled, left the liver wnite 
and pale, the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice. Sbakefp . 

The Chinefe fail where they will; which ftieweth, that 
their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pufdlanimity and 
f ear - _ ... Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

It is obvious, to diftinguifh between an act of courage and 
an a 61 of rafhnefs, an a6l of pufillanimity and an a£I of great 
modefty or humility. South’s Sermons. 

PUSILLA'NIlVlOUS. adj. [pufillanimey Fr. pufillus and animusy 
Lat.] Meanipirited ; narrowminded j cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 
furing their forces, they lofe themfelves in vain enterprizes ; 
nor, by undervaluing them, defeend to fearful and pufillani- 
mous counfels. < Bacon’s Effays. 

He became puf/lanimous, and was eafily ruffled with every 
little pafiion within; fupine, and as openly expofed to any 
temptation from without. WoodivarcCs Nat. Hi/l % 

What greater inftance can there be of a weak pufillanimous 
temper, than for a man to pals his whole life in oppofition to 
his own fentiments. Spectator, N Q 576. 

Pusilla'nimousness. n.f. [from pufillanimous.] Meannefs 
of fpirit. 

Puss ; n.f [I know not whence derived * pufiOy Lat. is a dwarf.] 

I. The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble 
fuit to Venus to turn pufs into a woman. L’Ejlrange. 

Let pufs pra&ife what nature teaches. Watts. 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidrafeinda, which can 


be no other than our pufs in a corner. 

2. The fportfman’s term for a hare. 

Poor honefty>7^/}. 

It grieves my heart to fee thee thus ; 
But hounds eat ftieep as well as hares. 


Arbutb. and Pope. 


Gay. 

PU'STULE. 
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PUT 


PtJ'STULE. n.f [ pujlule , Fr. pujlula , Lat.] A (mall (welling ; 
a pimple ; a. pudi ; an efflorescence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the vefTels, pro¬ 
ducing hemorrhages, pujlules red, black and gangrenous. Arb. 

Pu'stolous. ad]. [from pujhde.] Full of pudules ; pimply. 

To Put. v, a. [of this word, fo common in the Englifii lan¬ 
guage, it is very difficult to find the etymology; putter , to 
plant, is Danifh. "Junius .] 

1. To lay or repoiite in any place. 

God planted a garden, and there he put a man. Gen. ii. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 

If a man put in his bead, and feed in another man's field ; 

v of the belt of his own {hall he make reditution. Ex. xxii. 5. 

In thefe he put two weights. Milton. 

Feed land with beads and horfes, and after both put in 
fhcep, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2 . To place in any fituation. 

When he had put them all out, he entereth in. Mar v. 40. 

Four fpeedy cherubims 

Put to their mouths the founding alchimy. Milton. 

Put all your other fubjedfs together; they have not taken 
half the pains for your majedy’s fervice that 1 have. L’Ejlr. 

3. To place in any date or condition. 

Before we will lay by our jud born arms. 

We’ll put thee down, ’gaind whom thefe arms we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakefp. 

Put me in a furety with thee. Job xvii. 3. 

Tile dones he put for his pillows. Gen. xxviii. 11. 

He hath put my brethren far from me. Job xix. 13. 

As we were put in trud with the gofpel, even fo we fpeak, 
not as pleafirig men, but God. 1 Thef. ii. 4. 

They dial! ride upon horfes, every one put in array like a 
man to the battle againd thee. Jer. 1 . 42. 

He put them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. 

She {hall be his wife, he may not put her away. Deut. xxii. 

Daniel faid, put thefe two afide. Suf. v. 51. 

Having lod two of their braved commanders at fea, they 
durd not put it to a battle at fea, and let up their red wholly 
upon the land enterprize. Bacon. 

This quedion afk’d puts me in doubt. Milton. 

So nature prompts ; fo foon we go adray. 

When old experience puts us in the way. Dryden. 

Men may put government into what hands they pleale. 

Locke. 

.He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without ex¬ 
amination, ought t o put himfelf wholly into this date of ig¬ 
norance,. and throwing wholly by all his former notions, ex¬ 
amine them with a perfect indifference. Locke.. 

Declaring by word or adfion a fedate, fettled defign upon 
another man’s life, puts him in a date of war wirh him. Locke. 

As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you mud 
confider at what time your grafs will maintain them. Mort. 

If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, 
in an affair wherein his intered and reputation are embarked, 
they cannot complain of being put into tfie number of his 
enemies. Pope. 

.4. 'Fo repofe. 

How wilt tllou put thy trud on Egypt for chariots. 2 Kings. 

God was entreated of them, becaufe they put their trud in 

. him. 1 Cbr. v. 20. 

5. To trud; to give up. 

Thou {halt put all in the hands of Aaron, and wave them 
for a wave-oftering. Ex. xxix. 24. 

6. To expofe ; to apply to any thing. 

A finew cracked feldom recovers its former drength, or the 
memory of it leaves a lading caution in the man, not to put 
the part quickly again to robud employment. Locke. 

7. To pudi intoadlion. 

Thank him who puis me loth to this revenge. Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well chofen, and 
put their bed qualities forward, there may be any intercourfe 
tif civility and good will. Swift. 

8. To apply. 

*Your goodlied young men and affes he will put them to his 
work. * 1 Bam. viii. 16. 

No man, having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke ix. 62. 

Rejoice before the Ford in all that thou puttejl thine hands 
unto# Deut. xu. 18. 

Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of a 
natural philofopher, and are by him applicable to many nobler 
ufes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 

The avarice of their relations put them to painting, as 
more gainful than any other art. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

'Fhe great difference in the notions of mankind, is from 
the different ufe they put their faculties to. Locke. 

I expedf an offspring, docile and tradlable in whatever we 
put them to. Tatler , N° 75. 

9. 'Fo ufe any a&ion by which the place or ftate of any thing 
is changed. 

I do but keep the peace, put up thy fword. Shakefp. 


PUT 

Put up your fword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. 0/ ; r 

He put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods. £ }ake fp> 
Whatfoever cannot be digefted by .the ftomach, isTv^tL* 
domach either put up by vomit, or put down to the ^ ® 


Bac 


'con. 


It puts a man from all employment, and makes a man’ 
difeourfes tedious. Taylor's Rule e/Livm'm 

A nimble fencer will put in a thrud fo quick, that the f'! 
will be in your bofom, when you thought it a yard off'. t 
m A man, not having the power of his own life, cannotVi 
himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another to take 

it. Locke 

Indead of making apologies, I will fend it with my hearty 
prayers, that thofe few directions I have here put together 

. may be truly ufeful to you. ^IVake 

He will know the truth of thefe maxims, upon the fi r ft 
occafion that {hall make him put together thofe ideas, andob- 
ferve whether they agree or dilagree. 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

10. Tocaufe; to produce. 

There is great variety in men’s underdanding; and their 
natural conditutions put fo wide a difference between fome 
men, that induftry would never be able to mader. Locke 

11. To comprife ; to conlign to writing. 

Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alfo in writing. 2 Chr. 

12. To add. 

Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor any 
thing taken from it. Eccl. iii. 14. 

13. To place in a reckoning. 

If we will rightly edimate things, we {hall find, that moft 
of them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. Locke. 

That fuch a temporary life, as we noyv have, is better than 
no being, is evident by the high value we put upon it our- 
felves. - Lode. 

14. To reduce to any date. 

Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fcarfs off Caffar’s images, 
are put to filence. Skakefp. Julius Cajar. 

This diffionours you no more. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words. 

Which elfe would put. you to your fortune. Shakefp. 

And five of you lhall chafe an hundred, and an hundred of 
you {hall put ten thoufand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8 . 

With well-doing, ye may put to filence foolifh men. 1 Pet. 
The Turks were in every place put to the word, and lay 
by heaps (lain. Knolles’s Plijl. of the Turks. 

This fcrupulous way would make us deny our fenfes; for 
there is fcarcely any thing but puts our reafon to a dand. Coll. 

Some modern authors, observing what draits they have 
been put to to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, fay, 
Noah’s fio.od was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
We fee the miferable {hifts fome men are put to, when 
that, which was founded upon, and lupported by idolatry, is 
become the fanCtuary of atheifm. Bentley. 

15. To oblige; to urge. 

Thofe that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in 
mod fickneffes, be cured only with diet and tendering. 

Bacon. 

The difeourfe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that tafk. Boyle. 

He put to proof his high fupremacy. Milton. 

When the wifed counfel of men have with the greateft 
prudence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which 
they did not forefee, and therefore they are put upon repeals 
and fupplements of fuch their laws ; but Almighty God, by 
one Ample forefight, forefaw all events, and could therefore 
fit laws proportionate to the things he made. Bate. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 

plainer. „ 

Where the lofs can be but temporal, every fmall probabi¬ 
lity of it need not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it. Soutn 
They {hould feldom be put about doing thofe things, ut 
when they have a mind. oc * 

16. Topropofe; to date. c , 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold and filver, to Jina 

out every device which {hall be put to him. 2 Chr. 11* 24 
Put it thus—unfold to Staius draight, 

What to Jove’s ear thou didd impart of late : , 

He’ll flare . ... Affl 

The quedion originally put and difputed in public c 
was, whether, under any pretence whatfoever, it 
lawful to refid the fupreme magiftrate. ,. /J 

I only put the quedion, whether, in reafon, lf . • „i v 

. have been proper the- kingdom {hould have receive ^ 

I put the cafe at th.e word, by fuppofing what {eldom hap. 

pens, that a courfe of virtue makes us nnferab e 1 , 

1 Spetlator, IN 5/ u * 

17. To form; to regulate, ^ To reach 
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18. To reach to another. 

Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that puttejl 
thy bottle to him, and maked him drunken. Hah. ii. 15. 
iq. To bring into any date of mind or temper. 

Solyman, toputtho Rhodians out of all fufpicion of inva- 
fion, fent thofe foldiers he had levied in the countries neared 
unto Rhodes far away, 2nd fo upon the Hidden to fet upon 
t hem. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

His hDhnefs^ztf him in mind of the promife he had made 
the day before, which was fo facred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 

To put your ladydiip in mind of the advantages you have 
in all thefe points, would look like a defign to flatter you. 

Temple. 

I broke all hofpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might. 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

The lead harm that befalls children, puts them into com¬ 
plaints and bawling. Locke on Education . 

20. To offer; to advance. 

I am as much afhamed to put a loofe indigeded play upon 
the publick, as I {hould be to offer brafs money in a pay¬ 
ment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, ’tis as they 
dand diftindt from faith. Atterbury. 

21. To unite ; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, fignified by the 
word gold, thofe qualities, which upon trial he has found 
united. Locke. 

22. To Put by. To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and refid the devil; his chief defigns are to hinder 
thy defire in good, to put thee by from thyipiritual employ¬ 
ment. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 
gout. Grew’s Cofmol. 

23. To Put by. To thrud afide. 

Bafilius, in his old years, marrying a young and fair lady, 
had of her thofe two daughters fo famous in beauty, which 
put by their young coufin from that expectation. Sidney. 

Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 

—Ay, marry, was’d, and he put it by thrice, 

Every time gentler than other. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Jonathan had died for being fo. 

Had not jud God put by th’ unnatural blow. Cowley. 

When I drove a thrud, home as I could. 

To reach his traitor heart, he put it by. 

And cried, fpare the dripling. Dryden. 

24. To Put down. To baffle; to reprefs ; to crufli. 

How the ladies and I have put him down ! Shakefp. 

25. To Put down. To degrade. 

The greedy third of royal crown 
Stirr’d Porrex up to put his brother down. Fa. fhieen. 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jerufalem, 2 Ch. 

26. To Put down. To bring into difufe. 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honey; inafmuch as we 
have lod thofe preparations of honey, which the ancients 
had. Bacon. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs. 

Quite to put down the fafhion of our blacks. Dryden. 

27. To Put down. To confute. 

We two faw you four fet on four; mark now how a plain 
tale {hall put you doivn. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

28. To Put forth. To propofe. 

Samfon faid, I will now put forth a riddle unto you. Judg. 

29. To Put forth. To extend. 

He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gen. viii. 9. 

30. ToPut forth. To emit, as a fprouting plant. 

An excellent obfervation of Aridotle, why fome plants are 
of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly put 
forth new leaves; whereas living creatures putforth , after their 
period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex¬ 
crements. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

He faid, let th’ earth 

Put forth the verdant grafs, herb yielding feed. 

And fruit-tree yielding fruit. 

3 1 * ToPut forth. To exert. 

I put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 

In honouring God, put forth all thy drength. Taylor. 

We {hould put forth all our drength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greated pudi we are 
abI e- < Addifon. 

32. To Put in. To interpofe. 

Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that I am glad 
you allow us different degrees of worth. Collier, 

33 * ToPut in practice. To ufe; to exercife. 

Neither gods nor man will giveconfent. 

To put in practice your unjud intent. Dryden. 

3 +- To Put off. To dived; to lay afide. 

None of us put off our cloaths. Caving that every on t put 
them off for waffling. Nehem. iv. 23. 

Put off thy {hoes from off thy feet. Ex. ii. 5. 
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Milton. 


Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er looks back ; 

And is a fwelling, and the lad affection 
A high mind can put off. Benj. Johnfon’s Cataline. 

It is the new {kin or Ihell that putteth off the old; fo we 
fee, that it is the young horn that putteth off' the old ; and in 
birds, the young feathers put off the old ; and fo birds cad 
their beaks, the new beak putting off the old. Bacon. 

Ye lhall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods ; death to be wifh’d. Milton • 

I for his fake will leave 
Thy bofom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him ladly die. Milton „ 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow; for 
the future is uncertain. L’EJlrange* 

When a man {hall be jud about to quit the dage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his lad ac¬ 
counts to God, his memory {hall ferve him for little elfe, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his pad life. South • 
Now the cheerful light her fears difpell’d, 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d. 

But put the woman off, and dood reveal’d. Dryden . 

My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, 
put off his hat to her, when the perfon pulling off his mafk, 
appeared a fmock-faced young fellow. Addifon. 

Homer fays he puts off" that air of grandeur which fo pro¬ 
perly belongs to his character, and debafes himfelf into a 
droll. Broom’s Notes on the Odyffey . 

35. To Put off. To defeat or delay with fome artifice or ex- 
cufe. 

The gains of ordinary trades are honed ; but thofe of bar¬ 
gains are more doubtful, when men {hould wait upon others 
neceflity, broke by fervants to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 

I hoped for a demondration, but Themidius hopes to put 
me of' with an harangue. Boyle. 

Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts of all 
with a jed. L’EJlrange , 

I do not intend to be thus put of with an old fong. More. 

Do men in good earned think that God will be put of fo ? 
Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 
a feoff l' South . 

This is a very unreafonable demand, and we might put him 
of with this anfwer, that there are Several things which all 
men in their wits difbelieve, and yet none but madmen will 
go about to difprove. Bentley i 

36. ToPut off. To delay; to defer ; to procradinate. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we 
can never fay, that he who neglecds to fecure his falvation to¬ 
day, may without danger put it of to to-morrow. Wake . 

37. To Put of. To pafs fallacioudy. 

He feerhs generally to prevail, perfuading them to a con¬ 
fidence in fome partial works of obedience, or elfe to put of 
the care of their falvation to fome future opportunities. Ro 

38. To Put off. To difeard. 

Upon thefe taxations. 

The clothiers ElXput off 

The fpinders, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakefp. 

39. To Put off. To recommend ; to vend or obtrude. 

The effects which pafs between the fphits and the tangible 
parts, are not at all handled, but put off Ey the names ofvir- 
tues, natures, adlions, and paflions. Bacon. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele fhould take up the artificial 
reports of his own fa&ion, and then put them off upon the 
world as additional fears of a popidi fucceffor. Swift: 

40. To Put on or upon. To impute ; to charo-e. 

41. To Put on or upon. To inved with, as cloaths or coverino-. 

Strangely vifited people he cures, 

Hanging a golden damp about their necks. 

Put on with holy pray’rs. Shahfp. Macbeth. 

Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put not you on the vifage of the times. 

And be like them to Percy troublefome. Shakefp . 

So {hall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution. Shakefp. King John . 

Rebekah took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, andmiment 
fo put on, then {hall the Lord be my God. Gen. xxviii. 20. 

She has 

Very good fuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put ’em on ; flie knows not how 
To wear a garment Benj.Johnfin’c Catiline. 

Taking h.s cap from his head, he faid, this cap will not 
hold two heads, and therefore it muft be fitted to one, and 
fo put Kon again. Kmlles’s Hift. of theTutks. 

■ U ance t uts ° n the canonical habit. Decay of Piet y 

Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he . had in the 
world, and fo put on the ffiape of a man. L’EJlrange . 
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The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, be¬ 
fore they can put them on. Locke. 

42. 71 ? Put on. To forward; to promote; to incite. 

I grow fearful, 

By what y.ourfelf too late have fpoke and done. 

That you protect this courfe, and put it on 

By your allowance. Sbakefp. King Lear* 

Say, you ne’er had don’t. 

But by our putting on. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Others envy to the ftate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv’d. Benj. 'Johnfon's Catiline* 

This came handfcmely to put on the peace, becaufe it was 
a fair example of a peace bought. Bacon's Henry VII. 

As danger did approach, her fpirits rofe. 

And putting on the king difmay’d her foes. Halifax. 

43 - T° Put on or upon. I o impofe ; to inflicft. 

I have offended; that which thou puttcjl on me, I will 
bear. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but puts upon 
us the remote!! error from truth. Brown . 

The ftork found he was put upon , but fet a good face how¬ 
ever upon his entertainment. L'EJlrange. 

Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourlelves, by taking words 
for things. Locke. 

Why are fcripture maxims put upon us, without taking no¬ 
tice of lcripture examples which lie crol's them. jitter bury. 

44. To Put on. To alfume; to take. 

The duke hath put on a religious life, 

And thrown into neglect the pompous court. Sbakefp. 

Wife men love you, in their own efpight, 

And, finding in their native wit no eafe, 

Are forc’d to put your folly on to pleafe. Dryden. 

There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one 
cannot affect, and put on upon occafion, in order to ferve an 
intereft. Swift. 

45. To Pvt over. To refer. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o'er to heav’n, and to my mother. Shakefp. 

46. To Put out. To place at ufury. 

Lord, who fhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that puttetb 
not out his money to ufury. PJ . xv. 5. 

To live retir’d upon his own. 

He call’d his money in 3 
But the prevailing love of pelf. 

Soon fplit him on the former flielf. 

He put it out again Dryden's Horace. 

Money at ufe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
ufually lies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
put it out again. Locke. 

An old ufurer, charmed with the pleafures of a country 
life, in order £0 make a purchafe^ called in all his money; 
but, in a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. 

One hundred pounds only, put out at intereft at ten per 
cent, doth in feventy years encreafe to above one hundred 
thoufand pounds. Child. 

47. To Put out. To extinguifh. 

The Philiftines put out his eyes. J u dg- xvii. 21 • 

, Wherefover the wax floated, the flame forfook it, till at 
laft it fpread all over, and put the flame quite out. Bacon. 

I muft die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 
In places that abound with mines,when the fky feemed clear, 
there would fuddenly arife a certain fteam, which they call a 
damp, fo grofs and thick, that it would oftentimes put out 
their candles. Boyle. 

This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafonable paflion, 
quite put out thofe little remains of affection fhe ftill had for 
her lord. Addifon s Spectator, N° 171. 

48. To Put out. To emit, as a plant. 

r Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of approach 
to the fun, forfake their firft root, and put out another more 
towards the top of the earth. Bacon s Nat, Hijl. 

49. To Put out. To extend 3 to protrude. 

When fhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Gen. 

50. To But out. To expel; to drive from. 

When they have overthrown him, and the wars are finifhed, 
fhall they themfelveS be put out ? Spenfer. 

1 am refolved, that when I am put out of the ftewardfhip, 
they may receive me into their hoiifes. Luke xvi. 4. 

The nobility of Caftile put out the king of Arragon, in fa- 
vour of king Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 

51. To Put out. To make publick. 

You tell us, that you fhall be forced to leave off your mo- 
defty ; you mean that little which is left 3 for it was worn to 
rags when you put out this medal. . Dryden. 

When I was at Venice, they were putting out curious 
ftamps of the feveral edifices, moft famous for their beauty 
or magnificence. . Addijon. 

52. To Put out. To difconcert. 

There is no affectation in paflion ; for that puttetb a man 
out of his precepts, and in a new cafe there cuftom leaveth 
him. Baan - 
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53. To Put to. To kill by 3 to punifh by. 

From Ireland am I come, 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. ffit 1 , 

There were no barks to throw the rebels into; andV H 
them away by fea, they were put all to the fword. * 

Such as were taken on either fide, were put to the TwoS™* 
to the halter. Clarendon 

Soon as they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras 

54. To Put to it. To diftrels 3 to perplex 3 to prefs hard. 

What would’ft thou write of me, if thou fhould’fl 
praife me. 

— O gentle lady, do not put me to7, 

For I am nothing if not critical. Shakefp. Othello . 

Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abfence; 

He puts tranfgreflion fo't. Shakefp. Meaf for Meal,\ 

They have a leader, 

Tuilus Aufidius, that will put you toV. Shakefp 

It is to be put to queftion in general, whether it be lawful 
for chriftian princes to make an invafive war, Amply for the 
propagation of the faith ? Bacon 

I was not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal ftate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive fkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 

He took the opportunity of purfuing an argument, which 
had been before ftarted, and put it to her in a lyllogifm. Add. 

They were actually making parties to go up to the moon 
together, and were more put to it how to meet with accom¬ 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addifon. 

The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the coiner 
was hard put to it on what part of the money to beftow the 
infcription. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

I fhall be hard put to it, to bring myielf off. Addifon . 

55. To Put to. Toafliftwith. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken a quivering. Sidney. 

The carpenters being fet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. Knolles . 

56. To P t to death. To kill. 

It was fpread abroad, that the king had a purpofe to put to 
death Ldward Plantagenet in the Tower. Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re¬ 
bellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaffadors 3 fhe was 
obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which the Romans made, to 
confent to give up all the fea coaft. Arbuthnot% 

57. To Put together. To accumulate into one fum or mafs. 

This laft age has made a greater progrefs, than all ages be¬ 
fore put together. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

58. To Put up. To pafs unrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it 3 nor am I yet perfuaded 
to put up in peace what already I have foolifhly fuffered. Shah. 

it is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the injuries of ^ 
weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
ftronger. L'Efrange. 

How many indignities does he pafs by, and how many af- 
faults does he put up at our hands, becaufe his love is in¬ 
vincible. South. 

The Canaanitifh woman muft put up a refufal, and there- 
preachful name of dog, commonly ul’ed by the Jews of the 
heathen. Boyle. 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worfhipful on fhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 
offender is below refentment. Addifon. 

59. To Put up. To emit; to caufe to germinate, as plants. 
Hartfhorn fbaven, or in fmall pieces, mixed with dung, 

and watered, puttetfo up mufhrooms. Bacon. 

60. To Put up. To expofe publiekly: as; thefe goods are put 
up to fale. 

61. ToPut up. Toftart. , 

In town, whilft I am following one charaCler, I am crone 

in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of odd crea¬ 
tures in both fexes, that they foil the feent of one another, 
and puzzle the chace. Addifon's Spectator. 

62. To Put up. To hoard. # 

Himfelf never put up any of the rent, but difpofed of it J 
the afliftance of a reverend divine to augment the vicars 
portion. _ S P‘t ' mn • 

63. To Put up. To hide.. . , r 

Why fo earneftly feek you to put up that letter. hna zejf. 

64. To Put upon. To incite 3 to inftigate. r 

The great preparation put the king upon the resolution 

haying fuch a body in his way. Clarendon, . vni- 

Thofe who have lived wickedly before, muft mee w 
a great deal more trouble, becaufe they are put upon ^ anging 
the whole courl'e of their life. ! l 

This caution will put them upon confidering, an e 
them the necefiity of examining more than they do. 9 

It 
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It need not be any wonder, why I fliould employ Jnyfelf 
»pon that ftudy, or put others upon it. ' Walter. 

He replied, with fome vehemence, that he would under¬ 
take to prove trade would be the ruin of the Englifli nation ; 
I would fain have put him upon it. Addifon. 

This put me upon obferving the thicknefs of the glafs, and 
confidering whether the dimenfions and proportions of the 
rings may be truly derived from it by computation. Newton . 

It banifhes from our thoughts a lively fenfe of religion, 
and puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as to leave us no inclination to reflect on the great author of 
them. Atterbury. 

Thefe wretches put us upon all mifehief, to feed their lufts 
and extravagancies. Swift. 

65. To Put upon. To impofe 3 to lay upon. 

When in fwinifh fleep, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

66. To Put upon trial. To expofe or fummon to a folemn and 
judicial examination. 

Chrift will bring all to life, and then they fhall be put every 
one upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wifely, to have put himfelf upon the 
trial of his country, and made his defence in form. Arbuth . 

To Put. v. n. 

1. To go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an eruption 
of a great quantity from under the water 3 whereas in the 
firft putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 

5t. To fhoot or germinate. 

In fibrous roots, the fap delighteth more in the earth, and 
therefore putteth downward. Bacon's Nat. Hi/I. 

3. To fleer a veflel. 

An ordinary fleet could not hope to fucceed againft a place 
that has always a confiderable number of men of war ready 
to put to fea. Addifon. 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land 3 
The ghofts forfake their feats. Dryden. 

4. To But forth. To leave a port. 

Order for fea is given 3 

They have putforth the haven. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

5. To Put forth. To germinate 3 to bud 3 to fhoot out. 

No man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Amongft the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts forth. Shakefp. Winter s Tule. 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. Cant. ii. 13. 

Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth in 
abundance, without any firing of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and fet in it flock gilliflowers. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Hirfute roots, befides the putting forth upwards and down¬ 
wards, putteth forth in round. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

To Put in. 7 ’o enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the fhip put in at Samos, where he con¬ 
tinued the whole winter, finging at the houfes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. Pope. 

To Put in for. To claim 3 to ftand candidate for. A me¬ 
taphor, I fuppofe, from putting each man his lot into a box. 

This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do not 
put in for the name of virtue. Locke. 

To Put in. To offer a claim. 

They fhall ftand for feed 3 they had gone down too, but 
that a wife burgher put in for them. Shakefp. 

Although aftrologers may here put in, and plead the fecret 
influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 
fuch confideration. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

If a man fhould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, 
he might modeftly enough prove his lix defeents againft a lefs 
qualified competitor. Collier. 

9. To Put off. To leave land. 

As the hackney boat was putting off, a boy defiring to be 
taken in, was refufed. Addifon. 

10. To But over. Tofailcrofs. 

Sir F rancis Drake came coafting along from Cartagena, a 
city of the main land to which he put over, and took it. Abbot. 

21. To Put to fea . To fet fail; to begin the courfe. 

It. is manifeft, that the duke did his beft to come down, 
and to put to fea. Bacon. 

He warn’d him for his fafety to provide ; 

Not put to fea, but fafe on fhore abide. Dryden. 

They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail, of which 
they loft the half. Arbuthnot. 

With frefh provifion hence our fleet to ftore, 

Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. Pope. 

12. To Put up. To offer one’s felf a candidate. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion, the beafts met to chufe a king, 
when feveral put up. L'EJlrange. 

13. To Put up. To advance to 3 to bring one’s felf forward. 

With this he put up to my lord. 

The courtiers kept their diftance due. 

He twich’d his fleeve. Swift , 
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Suppofed 3 
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14. To Put up with. To fuffer without re/eutmqnt. 

Put. n. f: [from the verb.] 

1. An addon of diftrefs. 

The flag’s was a forc’d put, and a chance rather than a 
choice. L'EJlrange ; 

2. A ruftick 3 a clown. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign, 

And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramjlon. 

3. Put off. Excufe 3 fhift. 

The fox’s put off is inftrudive towards the government of 
our lives, provided his fooling be made our earneft. L'EJlr. 

Pu'tage. n.f [ putain, Fr.] In law, proftitution on the wo¬ 
man’s part. 

Pu'tanjsm. n.f. [putanifme, Fr.] The manner of living, or 
trade of a proftitute. 

Pu'tative. adj. [putatif, Fr. from puto, Lat.J 
reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, fhe fhall lofe her dower, though 
fhe be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. Ayliffe. 

PUTID. adj. [putidus, Lat.J Mean 3 low 3 worthlefs. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way 3 whereas 
all imitation is putid and fervile. L'EJlrange. 

Pu'tidness. n. f. [from putid.] Meannefs 3 vilenefs. 

Pu'tlog. n.f. 

Putlogs are pieces of timber or fhort poles, about feven foot 
long, to bear the boards they ftand on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Pu'tredinous. adj. [from putredo, Lat.J Stinking 3 rotten. 

A putredlnous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Floyer. 

Putrefa'ction. n.f. [putrefaction, Fr. putris and facio, Lat.J 
The ftate of growing rotten 3 the ad of making rotten. 

Putrefaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteftine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deftrudion of that form of their 
exiftence, which is laid to be their natural ftate. Quincy. 

If the fpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 
there followed} putrefaction, which e.vejr difiblveth the con- 
fiftence of the body into much inequality* Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing green vege¬ 
tables in a heap in open warm air, and prefling them together, 
by which they acquire a putrid ftercoraceous tafte and 
odour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

From fwampy fens. 

Where putrefaction into life ferments, 

And breathes deftrudive myriads. Thomfon's Summer. 

Putrefactive, adj. [from putrefacio, Lat.J Making rotten. 

They make putrefactive generations, conformable unto fe- 
minal productions. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive finell will dis¬ 
cover it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

ToPu'trpfy. v. a. [puirifer, Fr. putrefacio, Lat.J To make 
rotten 3 to corrupt with rottennefs. 

'Fo keep them here, 

They would but ftink, and^ putrefy the air. Shakefp. 

Many ill projects sere undertaken, and private fuits putrefy 
the publick good. ~~~ " —-U... . Bacon. 

The ulcer itfelf bqing putrefied, I fc;mfied it and th.e parts 
about, fb far as I thought heceflVy, permitting them to bleed 
freely, and thruft out the rotten flefh. JVifcman. 

A wound was fo putrefied, as to endanger the bone. Temple. 

Such a conftitutjon pf thp fir, as would naturally putrefy 
raw flefh, muft endanger by a mortification. Arbuthnot. 

To Pu'trefy. v. n. To rot. 

From the foie of the foot, .even unto the head, there is no 
foundnefs in it, but wounds, and bruifes, and putrefying 
ftres. jf. L 6 . 

All jmperfeeft mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry fubftances 
are more apt to putrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Thefe hymns, though not revive, embalm and fpice 

The world, which elfe would putrefy w,fih vice. Donne. 

The pain proceeded from fome acrimony in the ferum, 
which, falling into this declining part, putrefied. Wifeman. 
Putrescence, n.f [from putrefco, Latin.J The ftate of 


rotting. 


Now if any ground this effea from gall or choler, becaufe 
being the fiery humour, it will readieft furmount the water, 
we may confefs in the common putrefcence, it may promote 
elevation. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Putre'scent. adj. [ putrefeens, Lat.J Growing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceflary for repairing the fluids and 
folids of an animal, but likewife to keep the fluids from the 
putrefeent alkaline ftate, which they would acquire byconftant 
motion. . Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

PUTRID, adj. [putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.J Rotten 3 corrupt.* 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurfe feed only on flefti, and drink water,, her milk* 
inftead of turning four, will turn putrid, and fmell like 

ur ^ ‘ • r Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours, 
or part of them, have fo little circulatory motion, that they 
fall into an inteftine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 
the cafe^after great evacuations, great or exceflive heat. ^uin. 

Pu'tridness, 
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P Y G 

Pi/tridness. ri. f. [from putrid.'] Rottennefs. 

Nidorous ruftus depend on the foetid fpirituofity of the fer¬ 
ment, and the putridnefs of the meat. Floyer on the Humours. 

Putter, n.f [from put.] 

1, One who puts. 

The molt wretched fort of people are dreamers upon events 
and putters of cafes. L'EJlrange. 

2. Putter on. Inciter ; inftigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Molt bitterly on you, as putter on 

Of thefe exactions. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You are abus’d, and by fom o putter on , 

That will be damn’d for’t. Shakefft Winter's Tale. 

Pu'ttingstone. n.f. 

In fome parts of Scotland, ftones 'for the fame purpofe are 
laid at the gates of great houfes, which they call puttingjlones , 
for trials of ftrength. Pope. 

Pu'ttock. n.f. [derived, by Minjhew, from luteo , Lat.] A 
buzzard. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neft. 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. Shakefp. 

The next are thofe, which are called birds of prey, as the 
eagle, hawk, puttock , and cormorant. Peacbam. 

Pu'tty. n.f. 

1. A kind of powder on which glafs is ground. 

An object glafs of a fourteen foot telefcope, made by an 
artificer at London, I once mended confiderably, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty , and leaning on it very eafily in the 
grinding, left the putty fhould fcratch it. Newton. 

2 . A kind of cement uled by glaziers. 

To PU'ZZLE. v. a. [for poflle, from pofe. Skinner .] 

1. To perplex ; to confound ; to embarrafs ; to entangle; to 
gravel; to put to a ftand ; to teaze. 

Your prefence needs muft puzzle Antony. Shakefp. 

I fay there is no darknefs but ignorance, in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. Shakefp. 

Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what 
to have done. Clarendon , h. viii. 

A very fhrewd difputant in thofe points is dexterous in puz¬ 
zling others, if they be not thorough-paced fpeculators in 
thole great theories. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidft his own 
blunders, and miftakes the fenfe of thofe he would confute. 

Addifon. 

Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle thcm- 
felves with conjectural ones. Clarijfa. 

2 . To make intricate j to entangle. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error. Addifon. 

Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men of fubtle tem¬ 
pers, and puzzled politicks, who would fupply the place of 
real wifdom with cunning and avarice: Tatler , N? 8i. 

I did not indeed at firft imagine there was in it fuch a jargon 
of ideas, fuch an inconliftency of notions, fuch a confufion 
of particles, that rather: puzzle than conned the fenfe, which 
in fome places lie deems to have aimed at, as I foundtipon my 
nearer perufal of it. Addifon. 

To Pu zzle, v. n. To be bewildered in one’s own notions ; 
to be aukward. 

The fervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. L'EJlr. 

Pu'zzle. n.f. [from the verb.] Embarafsment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ftrangers to themfelves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of bufinefs, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind. Bacon's Effays. 

Pu 7 zzler. n.f. [from puzzle.] He who puzzles. 

Py'garg. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

Py'gmean. adj. [from pygmy."] Belonging to a pygmy. 

They, lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room, 

Throng numberlefs like that pygmean race 


PYX 

PY'GMY. n.f. [pygmle, Fr. A dwarf; one of. 

nation fabled to be only three fpans high, and after Ion * 
to have been deftroyed by cranes. : 

If they deny the prefent fpontaneous production 0 f ] ar<y 
plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy births in the vegetal 
kingdom, as they do in the other; yet furely in fuch a fun 
pofed univerfal decay of nature, even mankind itfelf that i 
now nourifhed, though not produced, by the earth, mufthav* 
degenerated in ftature and ftrength in every generation^ ** 

Pylo'rus. n.f. [fl-uAwfo?.] The lower orifice of the ftomach* 

Py'powder. See Piepowder. 

PY'RAMID. n.f. [fyramide, Fr. Tnipccy.ig, from nZo, fire ♦ 
becaufe fire always alcends in the figure of a cone.] In cr eo - 
metry, is a folid figure, whofe bafe is a polygon, and whole 
fides are plain triangles, their feveral points meeting in one. 

Know, Sir, that, I will not wait pinion’d at your matter^ 
court; rather make my country’s high pyramids my gibbet, 
and hang me up in chains. _ Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
An hollow cryftal pyra??iid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is fhot into quadrilateral pyramids. IVoodw. 
Pyra'midal. \adj. [from pyramid.] Having the form of a 

Pyrami'dical. 3 pyramid. 

Of which fort likewife are the gems or ftones, that are here 
fhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular 
columns. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l. 

The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occafion of the 


IrjL form of a 


Beyond the Indian mount. 


Milton . 


candles, is what is in queftion. 

Pyrami'dically. adv. [from pyramidical .] 
pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeft, and therefore he makes it the bafis 
upon which Ofla ftands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the leaft, is placed above Offa, 
and thus they rife pyramidically . Broome's Notes on OdyJJey. 

Py'ramis. n. f A pyramid. 

The form of a pyrarnis in flame, which we ufiially fee, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
fides of the flame, crufheth it, and extenuateth it into that 
form, for of itfelf it would be round, and therefore fmoke is 
in the figure of a pyramis reverfed ; for the air quencheth the 
flame, and receiveth the fmoke. Bacon's Nat. HijL 

Pyre. n. f. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 

When his brave fon upon the fun’ral pyre 

He faw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden . 

With tender billet-doux he lights th epyre, 

And breathes three am’rous fighs to raife the fire. Pope. 

Pyri'tes. n.f. [from 7 ru^.] Fireftone. 

Pyrites contains lulphur, fometimes arfenick, always iron, 
and fometimes copper. Wlodmrd. 

Py romancy.. n*f ■ [yro ^ ojxctvrioi.] • Divination by fire. 

- —Divination was invented by the Perfians, and is feldom or 
never taken in a good fenfe : there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion, hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, geomancy. Ay lip. 

Pyrote'chnical. adj. [pyroteebnique, Fr. from pyrotecbnicks.] 
Engaged or fkilful in fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS. n.f [7ru£ and The aft of 

employing fire to ufe or pleafure ; the aft of fireworks. 

Pyrote'chny. n.f. [pyrotechnic, Fr.] The art of managing 
fire. 

Great difeoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny and chymiftry, which In late ages have attained to 
a greater height than formerly. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Pyrrhonism, n.f. [from Pyrrho , the founder of the feep- 
ticks.] Scepticifm ; univerfal doubt. 

Pyx. n. f. [pyxis , Latin.] The box in which the Romanics 
keep the hoft. 9 
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J’U hnd abou 

They mow 
make the allies ul 
31. To Make atm 

He will not let Iff ji unj mmuimgL lu mim uwuy 111m whole 
juft title, enchled by courage and goodnefs, may one day 
ftiake the feat of a never-fecure tyranny. Sidney, b. ii. 

The duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perfons about the king his brother, called 
thence away, and foon after, by ftnifter means, was clean 
made away. Ireland. 

He may have a likely guefs, 

How thefe were they that made away his brother. Shakefp. 

1 raj an would lay of the vain jealoufy of princes that leek 
to make away thofe that afpire to their fucceftion, that there 
was never king that did put to death his fuccellbr. Bacon. 

My mothei I flew at my very birth, and fince have made 
away two of her-brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpofes of others againft myfelf. Hayward. 


mg out, cut intoifrang^igums, 
to make of. Gt ^ 

43* To Make of. To produce from ; to efFecft. 

I am aftonifhed, that thofe who have appeared againft this 
paper have made fo very little of it. Addifon. 

44. To Make of To confider ; to account; to efteem. 

IjAakes ftie no more of me than of a Have ? Dryden . 

45* To Make of. Tocherifh; to fofter. 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, by the 
Turkifh merchants, whofe language he had learned. Knol'les. 
46. To Make over. To fettle in the hands of truftees. 
Widows, who have tried one lover, 

Truft none again till th’ have made over. Hudibras, p- hi* 


The 


Dry den. 
Dryden. 


o JW H any of them I Tent. 2 Cor. 

If Auletes, who was a negligent pfince, ‘Me fo much, 
what muft now the Romans make, who govern it fp wifely. 

Tr . . - " Ariuihnot on Loins. 

If it is meant.of the value of the purch^ it* was'very 
high; it being hardly poflible to make io much ofdand, un- 
!e(s it was reckoned at a very low price, ' Arbuthnot. 

18. Fo reach ; to tend to; to arrive at. 

Acofta rectfdeth, tliey that fail in the middle -can ,mke no 
land of either fide.^ Brown V Vulgar Errours, b. vi.' 

I’ve made the port already, 

And laugh fecurely at the lazy ftorm. 

They ply their fhatter’d oars 
To neareft land, and make the Libyan flhoars. 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee, ‘ : 

While gentle ze ‘ 

But would fa 
When the: 

19. To gain. 

The wind cl 

days, fo as Wei 

To lome P 
Now mark 
make this mari 
he intended aft 

20. To force; t 

Rugged r 
He makes hi: 

Unruly torr 
The flone 
reckoned nine 
making way for 

21. To exhibit. 

When thou 

poor. 

22. To pay j to 
Pie fhall ma$\ 

23. To put; to ^ 

You muft m< 

bours by land 
fleece. 

24. To turn to fc 

Their fury 

25. To incline ; 

It is not req 

to make us rely 
able to relieve 

26. To prove as 
Seeing they j 

them. 

You conceivi 
the principal w< 
the verfc as wil 
nothing for you 

27. To reprefent; 

He is not tha 

28. To conftitute 
Our defires c 

to the neceflity 
or encreafe of o 

29. To amount t 
Whatfoever tj 

accepteth no m 

30. To mould; t< 

Lye not ere 

bed ; or with th 
fome. 


aiVa y by thofe 
Won. . 


^What multitude of infants iTkbktnniade 

who brought them into the world. 

To Make away. To transfer... 

• tTTi , Debtors, 

vv hen they never mean to pay, 

To fome friend make all away. 

33. WMaks account. To reckon ; to believe. 

1 hey made no account but that the navy fhonid be ablh 
lutely mufter of the feas. Bacon's W„r ,,,v o . 

34' m ®f AKE account of To efteem ; to regard. “ 

35- Ts Make/w with. To treat without ceremony. 

The fame who have made free with the ereateft names i„ 

:f S; r «*“ • *• ~ * 
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47‘* 


The wife betimes make over their eftates. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truft, , 

And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. ) 

Th Make over. To transfer. 

TheVectmd mercy to us by the M 

" Age^anTyouth cannot'be -i-: nothing but time can 

13 My W S e r relied 6 to X depth of four inches by what 
I have already made over to my neck. Addifon s Guard. 

Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was forced to 

leave off coining. WI J , 

jfi. To Make out. To clear; to explain; to clear to one s 

fJf ‘ Make out the reft-,—I am diforder’d fo, 

I know not farther what to fay or do. T>ryd. Indian Lmp.^ 



re . me molt aehglittul little landftnp lmagina . 

Tth’Th r r !f raCkS ’ daggers > a^lref”^' 

Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth 

t be parties among us are made up on one fide nf mr,A^ .' 

56 W TfMll:; h Tofta 0 p f e Pre%terianS - S ^ 

common^S^in p!Sf ^ T T* 

57 . ^Mak e up. Tofupply; to repair. ^ ^ 

•padded falp^’s inlffic^J. were^a 

1 Arrowed that celebrated name for an cvitotV'my 


fubjea, that fo what was wanting in my 
made up in the example. r 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage ; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 
Make up in paflion what they want in caufe. j Dryden. 
If they retrench any the fmaller particulars in their ordi- 
nary expence, it will eafily make up the halfpenny a-day which 
we have now under confideration. Addijon s Spett. 

This wifely fhe makes up her tirtie; 

Mif-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville* 

There muft needs be another Rate to make up the inequa¬ 
lities of this, and to falve all irregular appearances. Atterbury-. 

If his romantick difpofition tranfport him fo far as to ex¬ 
pect little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and refpe<5L Swift. 

O CT* ftif . -r. ..A nr^ olnor - 


and Crejfdet. 


ys Coriolanus . 
■d, and by an 
inft the im- 
ers's Sermons . 
; to eom- 


Shakefpeare. 
ip and prints 
of Mortality . 
Fes away, and 
lefs of doing 
hat I can fay 
q true when 
Locke* 


me this ? 

<eare*s Othello. 

Shakefpeare. 
lere the king 
Newark. 

’s Henry VU. 
out eight per- 
New Atlantis * 
that which is 
'aeon's EJfays. 
\eth about, is 
Bacon . 

ie lives 

nfon's Catalihe: 
the foldiers 
ore. Knolles. 
]ade northward 
.rrours, b. vi. 
Id; 

Dryden* 


d. Dryden. 

Dryden. 
ftreet one of 
cutler’s Ihop, 
By* Locke. 
_TOe with a fp a - 

'pi/ A r A muae U P TO mm. Addifon’s Freehold 

yhimt o r fet C over"Is ^ US and a king 

A monftrnnc: Kno. & __» 1 • . . * _ Addifon. 


by him to fet over us. 

A monftrous boar rufht forth ; his baleful eves 

Rn°f | a u n§ fire ’ and his ^-pointed briftles ) 

Rofe high upon his back; at me he Jde, 

To contribute. Smsth’s Phesdra and Hippolitus 

Whatfoever makes nothing to your fubi^A a • - 

Pe Rl° nCt Unto your wLk J ^ ^ 13 

Blinded he is by the love ) • nr Dryden 

nght is wrong, and wrong j s b - elieVe that thi 

own advantage; ^ ri §bt, when it makes for hi: 

2 ‘ ^ t0 as * proof or argumant> 


^ 5 2* 


Where 









































































































































































































































